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and the ferries in various places have been 
stopped. 


Tux Mito Railway is expected to be completed 
at no distant date, and traffic will be opened 
| about the end of September next. 





A Factory for making nails of foreign pattern 
, | has been established near Ky6to, the machinery 
of which is driven by water-power. 


Tue authorities are considering the advisability 
of appointing an Administrator to the Sado 
Islands before the end of this year. 





Tue number of screens manufactured for ex- 
port at Kobe, during last month, was 4,482, of 





which 4,150 were sold for yen 18,128. 





The Japan Wechly Mail, 





“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


Tue survey of the coasts of Japan, which was 
begun some time ago by the Naval Hydrogra- 
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phical Board, will be completed in 1892. 








Tue buildings now in course of construction in 
Manila for a Japanese Consulate, will be com- 
pleted about the end of November next. 


Tur Tékyé Electric Light Company has re- 





ceived an order from the Imperial University to 
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fit up apparatus in the buildings of the institution, 





MARRIAGE. 

At the Mitish Consulate, Vakobama, by Jno. J- Qui 
Fsq., 11.B.M 's Consul, id afterwards at Chi 

by the. Rev. Champney » BARTIN 

oungest sun of the late Benjamin Pratt, of C: 







Prav 





try, Eng- 
jand, to CHRISTINA, only daughter of the late Robert 


Mactireger, of Edinburgh. 








SUMMA RY OF NEWS. 


t Church, 





A GRAND religious service will be held on the 
27th instant in the Honganji Temple at Tsukiji 
for those who were killed by the eruption of 
Bandai-san. 


in, 
T; 
Tux British Squadron left here on Wednesday 
morning for the North. Most of the vessels 
will return at the end of September or beginning 





Proressor Yatase Ryoxicut has started on 
tour to report upon the botany of Shikoku. 


Count Inouye has réentered the Cabinet, hav- 
ing accepted the portfolio of Agriculture and 


Commerce. 


Mr. Oxano has been appointed an Assistant 
Professor of the College of Law in the Imperial 


University. 


Mar. Hirao has been appointed by the Kochi 
Teamen’'s Association to visit Russia with sam- 


ples of tea. 


Iris stated that there are twenty beer brewers 
in Japan, and that their outturn is increasing 


enormously. 


Prince Iwaxkura has contributed yew 100 to the 
reilef fund of the sufferers by the eruption of 


Bandai- 





an. 


‘Tue Nippon Ginko has contributed yen 500 to 
the fund for the relief of sufferers by the erup- 


tion of Bandai-san. 


Tue Wakanoura Maru has been chartered to 
remove the students of the Naval College from 


TOky6 to Edashima, 


From the 28th May to the 16th instant inclu- 


clusive, the quantity of ice sold by the Toky 


Ice Company was 2,511,888 Ibs. 
Tue rivers of TRIaddwe GRY Gace 


Hachioji were flooded on the 22nd instant 





| of October. 


A new hotel in foreign style is about to be built 
at Okazaki, near Kydto. It will be a brick 
structure standing on 5,000 /sudo of ground, 
costing s'e% 20,000. 


During the first half of July, 2,800 cases of 
matches were exported from Osaka and Hyogo, 
an increase of 300 cases as compared with the 
same period last year, 





Mr. Mivacawa, a diplomatic officer in the 
Japanese Legation in Paris, has been permitted 
to accept and wear a decoration conferred on 
him by the King of Belgium. 


H.1.M. rue Emperor has announced his inten- 
tion of visiting the Military College at Motommura- 
cho, Ichigai, on the 28th instant, starting from 
the Akasaka Palace at 8.30 a.m. 


Tus laying of rails between Naito-Shinjiku and 
Nakanomura on the line of the Koku Railway 
Company has been completed, and a ballast 
train was to run on the 24th instant, 





Tue laying of rails between Hamamatsu and 
Nagoya on the line of the Tokaido Railway has 
been very nearly completed, and traflic will be 
opened about the end of October next. 
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Mint, and inspected various books. His Ex- 
cellency proposes to remain there for about two 
weeks. 


A new fire engine arrived lately in the capital 
from England by order of the Metropolitan 
Police Office. It has been stationed at the 
Hanzo Gate in the old castle of TOky6. 


Tue laying of rails between Hydgo and Cape 
Wada on the branch line of the Sanyo Railway 
Company has been completed, and a locomo- 
tive trial took place on the 18th instant. 


Tue Japan Red Cross Society proposes to 
establish branches in varions places where the 
Divisional Head-quarters are situated, the first 
of which will be opened at Osaka and Miyaga. 





Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Tokyo Cotton Company «lll be held on 
the 28th instant in the rooms of the Tokyo 
| Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 
| Kobikicho. 





Dr. Kupo, a medical practitioner of Téky6, has 
applied to the Tdkyé City Government Office 
for permission to institute a hospital to be 
called the Aisei Private Hospital, at Sanjikken- 
bori, Sanchome, Kyobashi. 


Te laying of rails on the line of the Japan 
Railway Company beyond Sendai has been com- 
pleted as far as Akanuma-mura, and a tunnel 
is now in course of construction between 
Hataya-mura and Negaeshi-mura, 


A spectat meeting of the medical practitioners 
of Tokyo was held on the afternoon of the 20th 
inst. in the buildings of the Toky6 City Assem- 
bly to consider the best methods of checking 
the spread of infectious diseases. 


OF 130 electric lights to be fitted up in and 
around the Imperial Palace, 50 have been com- 
pleted, and a trial was made on the 20th in- 
stant in presence of Viscount Sugi, Grand 
Chamberlain to the Empress-Dowager and other 
officials. 


Trarric receipts on the lines of Ueno-Mae- 
bashi, Omiya-Shiogama, and Shinagawa-Aka- 
bane of the Japan Railway Company, during 
last month, were yen 99,262,86, of which yen 
61,000.27 was from passengers a and yen 38,262.59 
from parcels. 


Viscount Yamaoka, a Senator, died on the rgth 
instant at 9.30 a.m, aftera long illness. The 
remains of the deceased gentleman will be 
interred in accordance with Buddhist rites on 
the 22nd instant in the cemetery ground at 
Hatsunecho Yanaka. 


THe presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Naval Accountants School in Shiba Park 
took place on the morning of the 21st instant 
in presence of Vice-Admiral Viscount Nirei, 

ihAatenetpnted Count Saigo; Vice-Admiral 
Fpupeninlendent of the 
ATotice ; Real-Admiral 
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Arichi, President of the Naval College; Pay- 
master-General Hayashi; Messrs. Tsuji, Vice- 
Minister of State for Education; and Yano, 
Director of the Téky6 Higher Commercial 
School. 


Viscount Sano, Director of the Japan Red 
Cross Society, accompanied by three doctors of 
the hospital of the society, left Téky6 on the 
morning of the 23rd instant on a visit to the 
districts damaged by the recent catastrophe in 
Fukushima Prefecture. 


Mr. Hrranuma Sewnzo, of Yokohama, proposes 
to apply to the authorities for permission to 
purchase the site of the present buildings of the 
Gakushu-in at Nishikicho, Kanda, at a cost of 
yen 30,000, with the view of removing the 
Ichimura Theatre thither. 


Tue clearing and levelling for the erection of 
temporary buildings for the National As- 
sembly, begun last month at Uchi-Saiwaicho 
Nichome, Kojimachi, are expected to be com- 
plete before the end of this month, and the 
work of construction will be commenced about 
the beginning of next month. 





Tue general meeting of shareholders of the 
TokyO Gas Company (Limited) was held on 
the 22nd instant at the office at Hamasakicho, 
Shiba. After a report on the business and ac- 
counts for the first half of this year had been 
read, a dividend for the half-year was declared 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 


Viscount Kacawa, Grand Chamberlain to 
H.LM. the Empress, was sent by their Imperial 
Majesties the Empress and Empress Dowager, 
on the zoth instant, to the residence of the late 
Viscount Yamaoka, at Yotsuya, to deliver a 
message of condolence on behalf of their Majes- 
ties to the family of the deceased gentleman. 


Ir has not yet been fixed by the authorities from 
what point the construction of the Hokkaido 
railway will commerce. Residents of Muroran, 
however, have applied to Major-General Naga- 
yama, Chief of the Hokkaido Administration 
Board, asking that the operations should be 
started between Sapporo and Muroran. A simi- 
lar petition has been submitted to Count Kuroda. 


A NEw steamer, to be named the 7su-un Maru, 
which is now in course of construction at the 
shipbuilding yard of the National Transport 
Company at Onagi, Fukagawa, is expected to 
be completed in September next, when the 
vessel will be used by the company to carry 
goods between Tokyo and Awa and Kazusa. 
The vessel will have a speed of 10 knots. 





Tue presentation of diplomas to the students 
of the Tokyd Mercantile Marine School at Eitai- 
bashi, Téky6, took place on the 1gth instant 
Amongst those who were present on the occa- 
sion were Admiral Viscount Enomoto, Minister 
of State for Communications; Messrs. Tsuji 
and Watanabe, respectively Vice-Minister of 
State for Education and President of the Im- 
perial University. After the ceremony was over 
the students were put through drill on board the 
Moshun Kan, the training-vessel of the in- 
stitution. 


Tue ceremony of conferring certificates on the 
students of the Tdky3 Primary School, at 
Waseda, took place on the evening of the 20th 
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imstant. Certificates were given by Mr. Mae- 
shima, Director of the institution, to fifty-five 
students. Mr, Maeshima then delivered an ad- 
dress, which was replied to by Mr. Hirano on 
behalf of the other students, and addresses were 
also given by Messrs. Takeda and Hatoyama. 


Mr. Nira, of Kyoto, who established a pri- 
vate school some years ago in that city, pro- 
poses to transform it into a University, The 
following sums have been contributed by the 
gentlemen to the fund for the proposed sche- 
me :—yen 1,000 each by Counts Okuma and 
Inouye, yen 500 by Viscount Aoki, Vice-Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs; yen 6,000 each by 
Messrs. Shibusawa Ei-ichi and Hara Rokuro, 
ven 5,000 by Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke, yen 3,0 
by Iwasaki Hisaya, yen 2.500 by Mr. Hiramu 
Taro, and yen 2,000 each by Messrs. Masuda, 
Okura, and Tanaka, 
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NOTES. 





Tue Tokyd papers published on Saturday con- 
tain further references to the eruption of Bandai- 
san, butno detailed general account has yet ap- 
peared, the latest news being contained in short 
telegrams to the various journals of the capital. 
The Mainichi Shimbun reporter, wiring from 
Wakamatsu on the 2oth instant, says :—-‘ Smoke 
continues to rise from the crater at Bandai-san, 
and the rumbling and roaring of the subter- 
ranean elements are continuous. Viscount Hi- 
gashizono, His Imperial . Majesty’s special 
messenger; Mr, Wada, Director of the Geolo- 
gical Bureau; and Mr. Orita, the local Governor, 
inspected the river Nagase to-day. Professor 
Sekiya, accompanied by an official from the Me- 
teorological Section, started to make tie ascent 
of the volcano at 3a.m. A force of 300 con- 
stables has arrived at Inawashiro to render 
assistance, and 600 coolies from Fukushtma al’ 








H.LM. tHe Empress left the Akasaka Palace 
on the morning of the 18th instant for the 
Peeresses’ School, where Her Majesty was re- 
ceived by H.I.H. Prince Kitashirakawa, Prince, 
Princess, and Miss Sanjo, Viscount Hijikata, 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household ; 
the Vice-Minister of State for the Imperial 
Honsehold and Countess Yoshii, Lieut.-General 
Baron Soga, an attendant to H.I.H. Prince 
Haru, Viscount Yamao, Court Councillor; the 
Grand Chamberlain to the Empress and Vis- 
countess Sugi; Mr. Otori, a senator; N 
Watanabe, President of the Imperial Universit 
the Vice-Grand Master of the Board of Cer 
monies and Baroness Takasaki; Messrs. San- 
nomiya, Director of the Palace Superintendence 
Bureau, Maruyama, Assistant Director of the 
Imperial Library; and the Chief of the Metro- 
politan Police ; Viscountess and Miss Mishima. 
In the absence of Mr. himura, Director of 
the Institution, Her Majesty was conducted to the 
ceremonial room by Madame Shimoda, direc- 
tress ; certificates were then given by Madame 
Shimoda to the students, The Empress pre- 
sented to the graduates a pair of silk fans each. 


Tue Import market generally is not bris! 
though a moderate amount of business in a 
English 














quiet way has been done in Yarns. 
spinnings have been dull, and lower prices ave 
offered, while Bombays continue firm. Mode- 
rate sales are reported of Shirtings, T.-Cloths, 
Turkey Reds, and Prints, and the demand for 
certain Woollen goods has improved, prices 
being unaltered. The Metal market continues 
dull, the principal articles in request being 
Boiler Plates and Wire Nails. Nothing what- 
ever done in Kerosene, and no fresh arrivals are 
reported, The Sugar market has been more 
active, but for White sorts, coarse 
Sugars being hardly saleable, Business in the 
principal Export has been checked by the 
attitude of the holders of Silk, buyers ap- 
parently being entirely at their mercy. The 
transactions concluded have all been for more 
money, and sellers are dictating their own 
as much as $740 per picul having been 
paid yesterday afternoon for a parcel of first- 
class Shinshu Filature. A few small lots of old 
fibre are the only transactions reported in Waste 
Silk, and holders of new are asking high figures. 
The Tea trade has been on about the same 
scale as for some weeks past, and prices for all 
grades of leaf on the market continue firm. 
Exchange has had a downwards tendency, and 
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is weak at the close, 


UNIVE 


on the spot, and will set to work at once. 


* 
ere 


An official of the Home Office telegraphs to 
that Department as follows from Koriyama on 
the evening of the 19th inst.:—I arrived this 
morning and at once proceeded to the scene of 
the calamity at Bandai-san. I found that the 
lesser peak of the mountain (Sho-Bandai-san) 
had been blown off by the explosion and had 
fallen chiefly to the north and east. The dis- 
trict buried in the former direction is 3 r/in 
extent, and in the latter 177. Three villages 
and two spas are so completely covered that not 
a vestige of either is now to be seen. The 
number of persons killed is 476; and 45 horses 
have also been destroyed. The area of land 
buried beneath the débris of the mountain is 


8,263 cho. The smoke still ascends from the 
crater that has been formed. 
* 2 * 


The following particulars are gleaned from 
the Fiji Shimpo, the Hochi Shimbun, and the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun :—It appears to be now 
well ascertained that the actual explosion ac- 
curred at 7.50 a.m. on the 15th instant. 
Previous to this, about 7.30—though most of the 
people from whom particulars of the catastrophe 
have been gathered appear to be so dazed as 
scarcely to be able to give a coherent account 
of their experience—an earthquake was felt; at 
7.40 another shock followed, which was of much 
greater intensity, and ten minutes later, im- 
mediately after a third shock, the eruption oc- 
curred. The people of Inawashiro describe 
the sound which accompanied the explosion as 
most appalling, and compare it to the simulta- 
neous discharge of a hundred thousand cannon. 
As viewed from this village, black smoke then 
rose with great velocity from the back of Ban- 
dai-san, ‘The summit of the mountain was 
then seen to give way and crumble down, fall- 
ing mostly in a north-easterly direction, a cra- 
ter, which faces that way, being formed, which 
is judged to be 20 cho in circumference. The 
greater part of the déJr’s is composed of what 
appears to be red mud in lumps, which after 
exposure turns grey. Some of these are 20 to 
30 feet in diameter, the greater number being 


from 5 to 6 feet; and piled up in ir- 
regular heaps present a very disagreeable 
picture. As the eruption took place towards 


the north-east, the hamlets in that direction 
suffered most, these being Hosono, Oshiko- 
zawa, and Okimotohara, and the mud, sand, 
and stones has been piled upon these places 
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to the depth of from 30 to 50 feet. The 
débris also extended to the hamlets Kawa- 
kami, Nagasaka, and Shibuya, At Nagasaka 
the deaths are set down at 100, and only 
8 adults are so far known to have escaped. 
Of Kawakami nothing is- visible but the 
thatched roofs of the houses, the whole of the in 
habitants being killed, besides 55 visitors to the 
spa, and only one corpse, that of a woman be 
longing to Inawashiro, has been discovered 
The number of killed is not so great at Shibuya 
as at Nagasaka, but the number of houses de- 
stroyed is greater. The river Nagase is she 
largest stream in the district, and drains a con- 
siderable area. This river is now completely 
dammed by a ridge about 400 feet in heighi 
which suddenly made its appearance across the 
river's course. If the earth thus thrown up should 
give way suddenly, the immense body of water— 
now confined by the mountains on either side and 
the newly formed ridge in front—will inundate 
or sweep away the entire district known 
as Hibara-mura. Engineers have arrived and 
are consulting as to the best method of dealing 
with the newly-formed lake. It is considered 
that there is no danger of the water breaking for 
the next ten days at its present rate of accumu- 
lation, though the people lately living below itare 
afraid to return to their dwellings and cannot be 
prevailed upon to do so. The land below the 
stoppage will soon suffer from want of irrigation, 
however, and Lake Inawashiro is said to have 
already perceptibly shrunk in volume. If, as is 
suggested by some persons, the newly-formed 
Jake will find an outlet in a direction other than 
that of Inawashiro, then the lake there will be 
ultimately dried up and the surrounding land 
for a considerable area rendered useless for 
rice cultivation. 
* i * 

Narrow escapes are being related. One 
young woman who was in the open ground at 
the time of the explosion, being terrified at the 
extraordinary phenomenon, sought the shelter 
of some trees close by. Luckily she stopped 
between two large trunks growing close to 
gether, and these being near the margin of the 
débris were sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of the boulders of mud that rolled down against 
them. The woman had not long to wait before 
she was completely housed, and soon realised 
the fact that she was in a living tomb, in which 
there was but little air to breathe and less room 
to move. Fortunately she heard the voices of 
men who ultimately came searching for anyone 
to rescue, and had just strength enough left to 
utter a faint cry. The men responded from 
above, and by vigorously setting to work soon 
dug the imprisoned one out, not much the 


worse for her confinement. 


- 
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One of the correspondents has an acquaint- 
ance in the neighbourhood, an old man who 
was in the thick of it but who escaped with his 
life, and, having sought and found him, ob- 
tained the following particulars :—The old man 
said—‘‘I spent the night of the 14th at a village 
near Nagase-gawa, and although I went to be 
bed early and usually sleep well, I could not do 
so on that occasion. About eleven o'clock | 
heard a peculiar sound, as if a strong wind 
was blowing at a great distance away. 
ing a storm was brewing, I concluded that 
the journey I had before me on the morrow 
would be a difficult one. however, 


The noise, 
ceased, and I Slay ABE Ee 
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after midnight I was again awake, and the noise 
was repeated, but still apparently at a distance, 
ich I thought strange, as if it were a storm com- 
ing it ought to have gradually approached and 
become more audible. However, 1 went off to 
sleep again, but was awakened at four o'clock 
by the same noise. I now made up my mind 
that it was not wind, and, listening very atten- 
tively, I soon became aware that the sound pro- 
ceeded from the bowels of the earth. While 
thinking that it was a peculiar sound that I had 
uever heard before, I dozed off again and slept 
till much later than usual, being ultimately 
roused by a trembling of the ground. As soon 
as I felt the earthquake I began to suspect that 
the peculiar sounds I had heard all night were 
connected with some subterranean disturbance, 
and shortly after I got up. I had not long to 
wait for a confirmation of my suspicions, for 
immediately the ground on which I was stand- 
ing rose two or three feet, producing a sicken- 
ing sensation in the stomach, this being follow- 
ing by the most terrible and unearthy noise 
chat ever assailed human ears. The earthquake 
shock pitched me bodily clean out of the 
house, but where or in what direction I could 
not think ; in fact what follows baffles descrip- 
tion. While on the ground I felt a sensation 
as if I were being severely beaten all over the 
body. Although it became very dark I soon 
got on my legs, and, having struck a path, ran 
as fast as I could, not stopping till 1 reached 
Inawashiro, where I learned what had happened 
—the eruption of Bandai-san. 








. 
are 

The following particulars are gleaned from 

Sunday's papers:—A telegram despatched 


from Inawashiro on the 2oth at 2 p.m. says :— 
At 3 p.m. yesterday a slight shock of earthquake 
occurred, and two new craters were formed 
which belched forth ashes, but no particular 
injury ensued. Another message from the 
same place four hours later says that the ridge 
tormed across the course of the river Nagase 
has been inspected by the engineers, and that 
they have arrived at the conclusion that there is 
no danger of the barrier breaking down and the 
accumulated water thereby flooding the district 
below. 
* id * 

In consequence of the extent of the country 
buried, 3 ron the north and 1 /on the east side, 
it is impossible to give the exact number of per- 
sons killed, but the latest returns furnished by the 
Inawashiro Police Office are as follow:— 

















Houses Pensoxs Psntoxs 
Vinssots. RUINED, INJURED. KILLED. 
‘The Spa of Kawakami 3: 50 
Nagasaka 26 98 
Shibuya 1 = 
M 4 9 
Shjrokijiro . =- 2 
Akiya - 16 
Ojikura = — 
Inawashiro - 23 
Hot Springs of 5 22 
Akimotohara 
Hosono ... esses 250 
Osukozawa 
Waylarers . 5 





4r 


476 
The only survivors belonging to the three ham- 
lets forming Hibara-mura are two persons who 
left early in the magning for Inawashiro on 
business, and three others who went several 


miles distant to work. The people of Akiya 
were mostly engaged in the fields at the time 
of the eruption, and those killed belonging to 

awashiro were on the spot with their horses 


ig fodder. Four persons were found a’ 
e UN 





one spot who appeared to belong to the same 
family, and half a dozen at another place, who 
had apparently sought shelter under a big pine 
tree, lay side by side, Many large pine and 
cedar trees lie uprooted amongst the débris, 
and these are said to have been torn up by 
a violent gust of wind that swept down the 
mountain at the time of the explosion and 
assisted the work of destruction. Gangs of 
coolies, under the superintendence of the 
police, are actively engaged in disinterring 
corpses as fast as they can be found, and giving 
the remains proper burial, but not a single body 
has yet been discovered that is not mutilated in 
some way. Many are headless, other minus 
one limb, some two, and instances occur of 
bodies being found in halves and quarters. The 
spa at Kawakami appears to have been much 
resorted to by women, and the greater number 
of the victims at that particular place were the 
wives and sisters of well-to-do persons in the 
adjoining districts. 
* = * 

The Fiji Shimpo learns from some one who 
has returned from the sceue, that the calamity 
has had a terrible effect on the minds of the 
people, many of whom are even now in 
a state of bewilderment and mental confu- 
sion very painful to witness. Provincial and 
district officials, police officers, and private 
persons vie with each other in doing all 
they can for the sufferers, of whom there are 
over a thousand with nothing in the world but 
what they stand up in—without a mat to lie on 
or a morsel of food but what is given them. 
Some of these whose dwellings are still stand- 
ing are in such a mental condition as to be 
afraid to go near them—utterly dazed and 
unnerved. This miserable state of mind of the 
survivors excites much sympathy among the 
bystanders. The ii winds up with an appeal 
to the benevolent, remarking that the dead are 
past succour, but the condition of the living is 
such as to demand immediate relief, reminding 
its readers that “he who gives quickly, gives 
twice.” 

* Soi * 

The Toky6 papers of on Tuesday contain the 
following in reference to the eruption of Bandai- 
san :—Mr. Wada telegraphed on the 21st inst. : 
—We ascended ‘to the craters yesterday and 
were enabled to make a minute examination. 
There are two large ones; both are active and 
giving off vapours, but there are no appearances 
that indicate another eruption. The Fist 
Shimpo says that, according to a survey by the 
authorities, the site of the eruption is in 37° 36’ 
N., 140° 6’ E. 

* ‘ * 

The following narrow escape is noted by the 
Hochi Shimbun :—Ot the three hot-springs on 
Bandai-san, the upper one was situated at a 
spot very close to what is now a crater, that is to 
say, about two r/ from the base of the mountain 
and about 30 cho from its summit, and the 
middle and lower springs a little further down. 
The average number of persons who visit those 
springs is generally above 400 every summer, 
and there were 40 visitors at the middle spring 
at the time of the eruption. As soon as the 
terrible report of the explosion was heard, these 
people fled precipitately, but only ran out into in- 
stant death by being overwhelmed by the descend- 
ing mass as it was erupted from the peak above. 
Rei lai were, however, unable to leave, 

'Geeing what trey occurring beneath them, 
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sought shelter in various parts of the houses, 
Although they expected every moment to be 
their last, they were saved by making no effort 
to escape by running down the mountain, as 
the force of the explosion threw most of the 
débris over their heads. They were more or 
less wounded by small stones, but all five 
managed to walk down the mountain when, after 
a little time, its most violent throes had ceased. 
oe" 

The Red Cross Society despatched three of 
its surgeons to the scene, and a staff of nurses 
held themselves in readiness for an early start 
ifrequired, but a telegram has been received 
stating that the number of cases are not more 
numerous that can be managed with the assist- 
ance already on the spot, and therefore the 
nurses will not proceed. Of the 40 persons 
wounded, 18 are under treatment, and 6 of this 
number are serious cases. The Marquis Sano 
started on Sunday, taking with him 100 


tan of summer cloth to make garments for] 


those who are without clothing. He also took 
yen 50 each from the Marquis Tokudaiji, the 
Marquis Nabeshima, and Count Yoshii, sent 
by these gentlemen for the immediate use of 
the most distressed among the sufferers, which 
will be administered by the officers of the Red 


Cross Society already on the spot. 


* 
ee 


The influx of visitors to view the results of 
the eruption have been so great that many have 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining accom- 
modation for the night, Jinrikisha are also 
scarce in the neighbourhood, and the rates asked 
by the owners of these vehicles are simply ex- 
horbitant. 





. 
* 

There has naturally been some hesitation 
among the foreign residents in respect of sub- 
scriptions to the Bandai-san Relief Fund, inas- 
much as the results of the disaster are so vaguely 
known tha tthe necessity for exercising charity is 
uncertain. We are now able, however, to assure 
our readers, from actual observation in Joco, 
that widespread distress and suffering have been 
caused. In the villages lying along the lower 
course of the Nagase-gawa, where the effects of 
the disaster were chiefly felt, the mulberry 
plantations have been completely destroyed 
and the rice-fields devastated ; the system of 
irrigation has been disturbed; numbers of 
houses have either been wholly wrecked or 
rendered temporarily uninhabitable, and many 
families find themselves deprived of their bread- 
winners. It is impossible to convey an idea 
of the forlorn and subdued condition of the 
survivors. They are working indeed. With 
really remarkable courage they live and toil 
patiently among surroundings that must con- 
stantly awaken appalling recollections, and with- 
in easy range of another outburst of the vol- 
cano’s violence. But nothing could be sadder 
or less resourceless than their lot. The work 
of long years has been swept away by a mo- 
mentary exercise of subterranean fury, and 
from comparative comfort hundreds of fam 
have been reduced to an almost hopeless strug- 
gle for the barest necessaries of life. There 
never has been an occasion calling more urgently 
for the exercise of prompt and liberal charity. 
We hope soon to lay before our readers a full 
account of the calamity, but in the meanwhile we 
hasten to bring to their notice these broad facts. 


We beg to sctnowtenfaltiaedsbitp hon @ 
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following additional subscriptions in aid of the 
Bandai-san Relief Fund :-— 






Already acknowledged..... $520 ] Messrs. C. & J. Favre- 
Meters "Doe Mt Bruhl Brandt... eseeen $20 
30 : bar 
ue We DF 19 s 
Messrs, Siber and Brenn- 5 
~ 18 


The American Trading Com- 

















ee as | & 2s 
AS 30 | Mr. J. M. Dixon a 
Mestre silicon & Go. 30 | Mec ¥, Sinuteton te 
Messrs. Zi 2s | Messrs. Carroll & Co. 20 
20 

WER. 5 as 
Mr. RC, Tilford 1 M. MiaeNair H 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson — | Mr 1. tT, Swift H 
& 0... as | Messrs. S. Strauss & Co... 15 
Messrs. lioves & Co, 20 | Lady Friends 5 
Messrs. R. tvsacs & 1'70.".." a0 | Mir. Ottmar von Mohi. 50 
HE. the Cavalier de Mare | Mr. W. 1. Ponsford to 
tino ag | Mr E. Dun e 10 
H. E. M, de Schéviteh 2) ax | Mr. G4, Melhuish 10 
Madame d ag | Mr. J. Ro Angl 20 





Mr. Tom ‘Thomas 

Messrs A.A Vantine & Co. 
(Ner York) per Mr. H. } 
Roberts 





















The Misses Prince vwocsco.s 18 
May and Carol eas 
Me P, Burnside. Japanese Staff (Japan 
Mr. H. MacArthur Gazette 10.35 
Mr. HZ. Wheeler : Messrs. H. Arens & 
Mess. Garcia & Reyfus 10] Co., Nacht. 35 
A Subscriber to the Japan | M. Rourgarel Sas 
Mat s | Messrs. Paul Henemann 
2] & Co. s a5 
so | Rev. J. Weir, 
ardo Chiossone...... 20 — 
Messrs. Bavier & Cov... as! Total $1,562.35 


With reference to the above we may add that 
absence from Tdky6 alone prevented their Ex- 
cellencies MM. de Schévitch and de Martino 
from being among the first subscribers to an 
object so worthy of their sympathy. 


* 
aoe 


A correspondent writes :—I have been four 
times during the past nine years in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bandai-san, and know the district 
well. On the first occasion I travelled from 
Niigata, over the route described by Miss Bird 
in her ‘* Unbeaten Tracks,” and with her itine- 
rary in my possession, A fine view of the 
Wakamatsu plain opens out before the traveller 
who approaches it from the west. The road 
ascends a high bluff which rises steep above the 
plain, and the chief object in front to the left 
is the peak of Bandai-san, whose southern slope 
sweeps grandly into the fertile plain below. 
The view is very similar to that obtained of 
Asama-yama from points west of Iwamurata. 
On the second occasion I approached Bandai- 
san from the east. Leaving Shirakawa in the 
morning, I arrived that evening on the shores of 
Lake Inawashiro, and next morning took passage 
on the steamer that sails round the lake. 
Making a circuit, I disembarked at the north 
end, and followed the route to the hot baths of 
Atami, this path joins the Oshiu-kaido at 
Motomiya. Large irrigation works were at 
that time in process of construction on the 
shores of the lake. Two years afterwards I 
was travelling to Nikko from Yamagata by 
way of Wakamatsu, Leaving Yonezawa we 
entered a thickly-wooded series of passes to 
the north of Bandai-san. The path was very 
pleasant for walking or riding, and where we 
could not get horses we obtained cows.” At 
Hibara, one of the ill-fated villages whose de- 
struction is announced, we stopped to rest and 
I is in a pleasant glen nestling 
below the base of Bandai-san, and hidden from 
the Wakamatsu plain by a range of hills. That 
evening at a late hour we got into Wakamatsu 
after a long day's journey. Again, two years 
later, I was travelling with a party from Sendai 
to Nikko, Leaving Fukushima in the morning, 
we arrived at the hot sulphur baths of Tsuchi- 
no-yu that evening. Next day we ascended 
the Tsuchi-no-yu /oge, and passed through a dis- 
tinctly volcanic country to Inawashiro. Various 
ers were visible on the mountain sides 


have luncheon. 











shores of Lake Inawashiro. A canal, with one 
terminus at this town, connects the lake with 
the plain. The ride from Inawashiro to Waka- 
matsu, mostly by the shores of the lake, is a very 
| beautiful one. The whole district, however, is 
anything but inviting to the fastidious traveller. 
The horses are poor, the pack-saddles are con- 
tracted and uncomfortable, and the fleas are 
in excess of the usual abundant supply. Only 
twice in many years of travel in the interior have 
‘I had difficulty to obtaining sleeping accom- 
modation for a night, and in both cases the refusal 
The unwillingness 
probably resulied from conservative ignorance, 
however, and not from dislike of foreigners. 
As the routes were unfrequented, I had 
teason to believe I was the first foreigner they 
had ever seen. The journey from Wakamatsu 
to Nikko is perhaps unsurpassed in Japan for 
the beauty of its hill and river scenery. I have 
been over it three times and each time thought 
more of it. 


came from Aidzu people. 


Tue return of Count Inouye to the Cabinet as 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
vice Count Kuroda, is announced by the Officig! 
Gazette of Wednesday evening. This important 
event had been anticipated for some days pre- 
viously, In fact from the moment when Count 
Inouye resigned the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
and consented to take office as a Court Coun- 
cillor, it was generally understood that a tem- 
porary arrangement alone had been effected. 
Even if the members of the Cabinet had 
been prepared to dispense with the aid of 
their eminent colleague, no one could im- 
agine that a statesman of such activity and 
ruputation would consent to occupy a virtual 
sinecure for any considerable length of time. 
People felt that Count Inouye must either re- 
turn to the Cabinet or lead the Opposition. 
No doubt there were many who hoped that he 
might be impelled to adopt the latter ré/e; for 
while his ability as a constructive statesman 
rests on proofs of an unmistakable character, he 
is also known to possess the qualities of an 
adroit and powerful politician, and his defection 
would have incalculably strengthened the Go- 
vernment’s opponents. But there is no reason 
to suppose that Count Inouye ever con- 
templated placing him in direct opposition 
to those with whom he had worked so long 
and to whose success he had so materially con- 
tributed. He resigned the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs not because of any radical difference of 
opinion between himself and the Cabinet, but 
because the elaboration of his scheme of Treaty 
Revision on practical bases proved impossible. 
If of late certain writers have endeavoured to 
persuade the public that the Count was form- 
ing a party of his own, it was because they 
did not understand his views and were ac- 
customed to put only one interpretation 
on all displays of unoflicial activity. The office 
which Count Inouye now accepts involves func- 
tions of exceptional importance at this juncture. 
Assuredly there never was a time when the 
industrial and agricultural affairs of the empire 
stood in greater need of prudent direction and 
control. Count Inouye’s i ate knowledge of 
such problems is well known, and his accept- 
ance of the portfolio of Agriculture and Com- 
merce is a matter of sincere congratulation, not 
alone in the best interests of the nation, but also 
on Qeiouint! Ofte strength it brings to the 
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Tue New Oriental Bank Corporation offers the 
public a chance of investing in perpetual de- 
benture stock to the amount of £500,000. The 
stock bears interest at the rate of 3} per cent. per 
annum, payable half yearly at the Bank in Lon- 
don or at the Branch Banks abroad, on 30th 
June and 31st December in each year. The 
minimum price, below which no tender will be 
accepted, is fixed at 80 per cent. for every 100 
of stock, and the redemption is to be at par by 
half-yearly drawing at the rate of one per cent. 
per annum on the amount outstanding, It is 
shown by calculation that with the chance of 
drawing included, stock purchased at 80 will 
pay interestat the rate of 44 percent. A further 
advantage is that the redeemed stock may be re- 
placed, so that investors will not be troubled by 
that bane of lottery loans, the constant chance 
of having their money returned to them, The 
stock is created in order to provide funds for 
the purchase of claims on the old Oriental Bank 
Corporation in liquidation, and also for employ- 
ment in the general business of the Bank. In 
the prospectus of the issue we find the following 
remarkable account of the progress made by the 
New Oriental Bank since the date of its esta- 


blishment in 1884 :— 
Banking Assets. 


+ £102,000... 


Dividend Paid 
goth September, 1884. 
Bist October, 1884 
3oth November, 1 
3ist December, 158. 
ist March, 
3oth June, 1855 
3oth September, 1885 
gist December, 18 

31st Mareh, 

goth September, 
Bist March, 7 
3oth September, 1887..... 












24353,-'00.. 
3,2-0,000 
+ 38 46,000 


5°loB an. 
5%" an. 





Futter telegrams show that when Lord Salis- 
bury recently threatened his party with dissolu- 
tion, he alluded to “the series of minor defeats 
experienced by the Government,” referring of 


course to elections, for there have been no|s 


Conservative defeats in the House itself so far as 
we know. It is, however, possible that during 


the discussion on the Local Government Bill, | 


the Unionists may have found themselves 
threatened with, if not actually confronted by, 
serious disaffection. The licensing clauses of 
the Bill unquestionably created great dissatisfac- 
tion. In form they looked reasonable enough. 
They gave the local authorities power to sup- 
press licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors, 
and they provided that where such power was 
exercised in the case of a well conducted public- 
house, compensation should be paid out of a 
fund consisting of the proceeds obtained by the 
sale of licenses. In other words, when a public- 
house was closed by official veto, its owner was 
to be remunerated by the remaining publicans, 
who could of course afford to pay something 
for every rival removed. All this, we say, 
sounded fair enough. A means of reducing 
the number of public-houses was provided— 
and in truth they need reduction, seeing that 
there is one for every forty non-abstaining 
Britons—while the cost of the process was not 
to fall on the general body of rate-payers. But 
the serious objection to such legislation was 
that it recognised a vested interest in every well- 
conducted public-house. No such principle 
has ever been legally admitted. All authuities 
are agreed that a landlord has no property 
whatever in a license beyond the period for 
which it is granted. Therefore, Cardinal 
Manning, referring to the Bill, writes —‘‘ The 
conpensation clauses of the Local Government 


Bill are not an old right, but lew gift, to the 
Digitized by ees 
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publicans. They create a new law and that by 
indirect action. If the Bill were entitled ‘to 
amend the licensing law,’ dealing openly and 
exclusively with the drink trade, the main issue 
would be raised upon its own merits. It now 
comes in by the way, enveloped in a Bill to 
which, in its constitutional effects, we have as 
earnestly wished God-speed as we resolutely 
resist and refuse its action in rooting and ex- 
tending by new enactments the fatal traffic in 
intoxicating drink which henceforward would 
become ineradicable. In saying this, we are 
speaking deliberately and calmly. Its roots 
would spread through the whole government, 
central and local, of England, which would be 
bound over by heavy pecuniary securities to 
protect and even to extend it.” The Govern- 
ment, as we know by telegraphic news, has been 
obliged to abandon these clauses and must have 
been not a little weakened by the necessity, 

Ow the evening of the 12th inst. Mr. Iwasaki 
Yanosuke entertained a party of the leading 
residents of Téky6 at his suburban residence 
at Komme-mura. The park at Komme-mura, 
well known as the scene of a tragical chapter 
of Japanese history, used to be reckoned among 
the beautiful gardens for which the capital was 
famous. It did not escape the misfortunes 
that overtook all objects of art and luxury after 
the fall of feudalism, but happily the fine old 
pine trees and the skilfully fashioned lake with 
its island of mossy rockery survived intact, and 
when the garden came into the possession of 
the late Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, it soon recovered 
much of its former loveliness. The present 
Mr. Iwasaki has spared no pains to restore the 
place, and it now ranks among the most delight- 
{ul and picturesque spots in TékyO. The house, 
a summer villa, is built in the chastest Japanese 
le, of milk-white timbers, knotless and spot- 














, absolutely inornate, yet so pure in aspect 
and so fairly proportioned that no structure 
could accord better with its surroundings, Here 
the guests were received, and here three times 
their number might have been amply accom- 
modated, But this would not have suited Mr. 
Iwasaki’s princely ideas of hospitality. Hastily, 
as the party had been got up—it was given in 
honour of Mr. Henry Norman, and only four 
days had separated the time of its conception 
from that of the arrival of the rmosfés—it was 
found possible to erect, on the east of the lake, 
a separate pavilion with spacious verandah, 
vestibule, waiting-rooms, and a theatre for private 
theatricals attached. Associating this extraor- 
dinary feat with the pavilion’s absolute freedom 
from any suspicion of newness or garishness, 
its charming combination of neutral tints— 
pearl-white verandah, mellow brown roof, and 
celadon walls—the brilliant incandescence of 
electric loops pendent from its ceiling and the 
softer glow of coloured lanterns hanging from 
its eaves, one could well imagine oneself in some 
land of artistic fairies. By six o'clock, just as the 
cool of evening was beginning to succeeda verit- 
able July day, theguestshadallassembled. They 
included H.E, Count Matsukata, H-E. Viscount 
Enomoto, H.E. Viscount Aoki, Messrs. E.Shibu- 
sawa, Masuda, K. Shibusawa, Irwin, Okura, 
Z. Hara, Tomita, Shioda, &. Count Inouye 
was unfortunately prevented by indisposition 
from being present, a con/refemps universally 
regretted. The beauties of the park were of 
These 
things find no such ardent devotees as in Japay, 
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course, a theme of universal admiration. 





And since in Japan the farce of attempting to 
describe them verbally is never attempted, we 
loyally observe the national reticence. One 
feature, however, we may be permitted to notice 
as throughly characteristic of Japanese habits 
of thought, Emerging from the inner park, 
where not a solitary weed could be seen on the 
broad parterres or in the pine forests, and rest- 
ing for a moment on a hill where still stands 
the rock seat used by the ill-fated Taikun, 
Yanagisawa’s pupil and victim, one passes by 
devious avenues into a space that seems to be- 
long wholly to the outer and rougher world. 
By the side of a ragged-edged dusty road, 
running through entanglements of wild wood 
and creeper-choked bush, stands a little rustic 
hovel, furnished with all the rude necessaries 
that a humble way-farer might seek. Here 
hangs a bundle of roughly plaited sandals, there 
a string of dried fish; on deal stalls lie hard 
eggs, beans boiled on their stalks, the perennial 
cup of tea, the rarer bottle of saké; and over all 
preside a hostess clad in cotton and smiles, 
that essentially Japanese air of poverty that loves 
to be cheerful and clean, and the never absent 
bamboo-vase of wild flowers. The illusion is 
perfect. You feel that you are a penurious 
traveller; that the dust of the long road clings 
to your weary feet; that you have earned a 
right to rest amid this homeliness, humility, 
and thrift. The: lordly park and its luxurious 
adjuncts fade into the region of blessed 
memories, and you find it perfectly natural to 
see His Excellency the Minister of Finance 
biting at a hard-boiled egg and sipping a cup 
of saké ; His Excellency the Minister of Com- 
munications coming to terms with a string of 
eda-mame, and the leading banker of Japan 
munching a sugar-coated seméet, This is 
picknicking with a moral. While Dives takes 
his ease in his inn, Lazarus—you are grace- 
fully but forcibly reminded—toils along amid 
the burden, the heat, the dust, and the hard- 
ship of a world that 
anything but dollars. 

obstinately obtrusive. 


has no respect for 
The suggestion is not 
It cannot long survive 
the renewed presence of the lake with its rich 
reflection of environing cedars and sloping 
sward. But it has added to enjoyment of these 
luxuries a pensive zest that dispels the last feel- 
ing of restraint or conventionality, The dinner— 
how tamely the word sounds !—was absolutely 
Japanese, with fitting adjunct of perfectly attired 
and perfectly graceful little abigails. The stage 
was only once used: two of Tékyé's celebrated 
danseuses briefly displayed upon it alittle weav- 
ing of solemn paces and waving of tiny hands. 
For the rest, the easy abandon of a Japanese 
feast, its hospitable silence and its merry talk, 
were accompanied only by a brilliant display 
of fireworks, duplicated in the depths of the 
quiet lake. The party broke up at various 
hours between ten and twelve, Such an enter- 
tainment does not come to a set and sudden 
end like a military manceuvre or a mechanical 
movement. It gradually fades into cessation. 
You feel when you have reached home that the 
voices of ihe merry guests and the musical 
laughter of the geisha must still be ringing in 
reality, as they are in your recollection, 





Here is an account of an American dinner—it 
was given the other day by a lady in New 
York :—“ The dinner table was arranged about 
a miniature lake, in which pakns, lilies, and 


ferns Appeared to be growing, while tropical 
Iginal from 
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trees rose from the banks amid miniature 
parterres of flowers. Small electric lights with 
vari-coloured globes were arranged about the 
lake, and electricity was introduced under the 
water of the improvised lake and caused to 
dance about in imitation of vari-coloured fish. 
There was a fountain in the centre of the lake, 
and a coloured glass ball, lighted by electricity, 
spurted up and down a jet of crystal water. 
There was no cloth on the table, and each of 
the twenty courses served at the dinner was 
placed before the guests on a natural palm 
leaf. The wall and room decorations—some 
of which came from Florida and South America 
—generally were of smilax, ferns, ivy, and 
palm, mandarin, banana, orange, and other 
trees. Hanging among them were hundreds 
of very small coloured electric lights. The 
decorations of each plate cost thirty dollars, the 
favours sixty, and the menus were painted to 
order at ten dollars a-piece. The truffles came 
from France, and the strawberries cost seven 
dollars and fifty cents per bunch of five berries. 
Roman punch was served in oranges hanging 
on the natural trees, the pulp of the fruit 
having been deftly removed, so that the guests 
picked the oranges from the branches. 





Some fondly extertained delusions about the 
might of the Spanish Armada and the com- 
parative weakness of the English ships that 
defeated it, have been dispelled by the Professor 
of Modern History at King’s College, London, 
in a lecture recently delivered. The gist of the 
lecture is contained in the following extract :— 

‘The numbers, the comparative size, and, above all, 
the armament of this great flect have been much ex. 
aggerated by common report. Between the largest 
Spanish and. the largest English ships there was no 
appreciable difference in tonnage, though the Spanish 
ships, fro their lofty poops and forecasties, looked 
higher. ‘These unwieldly erections, which gave them 
an advantage in hand-to-hand fighting, were otherwise 
much to their disadvantage, as tending to make the 
ships leewardly and difficult to steer; for them to go 
to windward was impossible, and in a very moderate 
breeze they lay along ina manner at once awkward 
and dangerous. ‘Ihe numbers of their men have also 
been much overstated but the most extriordinary ex- 
aggeration has been in the weight of their ordnance 
In now appears, both from Spanish records and from 
our own State papers, that the arvament of the 























Spanish ships was not only not greater than ours, but |* 


was much smaller; that to take one iustance, the 
Capitana of Pedro de Valdes, of 1,156 tons. one of 
the largest and most powerful ships in the fleet, threw 
a broadside of about r9sib. After she was capiured 
she was sent into Torbay, where an ex ct inventoryjof 
of her guns and stores ‘was taken, and we have thus 
very positive knowledge of her armament. On the 
other hand, the English Triumph, of the same size, 
threw a broadside of more than 4oolb., and even the 
English ships of 500 tons, which might be counted as 
third rates, threw a broadside of more than 2:olb 
Going lower in the scale, many of the Spanish ships 
of 600 oF 700 tons had little of no effective armament, 
and were certainly inferior to our ships of 200 tons #3 
long as they were kept at a distance. The spanish 
tactics were to clise and board; but that from their 
inferiority of sailing, especially on a wind, they could 
not do Counting the opposing force on these lines, the 
Spaniards brought into the Channel about 62 effective 
ships, exclusive of the four galeases. Three of the 
commoner sort. and one of the galeases they had lost 
before the 29th of July, the day of the great fight off 
Gravelines, so that in the decisive battle the Spaniards 
mustered (9 ships and three galeases, against 49 
English ships of over 200 tons, As a matter of f ct, 
however, the Spaniards going off free, the battle was 
fought between a comparatively small number—16 or 
20—on their part and as many English as could get 
near them. ‘They fell into disorder, got entangled, 
and were terribly mauled, several being sunk outright, 
and several others being driven ashore on the coast of 
Flanders, ‘The main body of their fleet fled to the 
north, and suffered terrible losses in bad weather on 
the coast of Ireland—a bare half of their original num. 
ber getting back to Spain. 


























For the benefit of Japanese ladies who are dis- 
posed to adopt Western costume, we quote the 
following from*Zruth's Paris correspondent :— 











Since the high heel and pointed toe have hadyime 
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to do their work, the chiropodist is rising to as money 
making a position as the American dentist. ‘The 
women who oper te in the public baths for ladies have | 
more work than they can attend to, and are raising 
their fees, according to the state of the prirs of feet 
which they are asked to attend to, ‘The ordinary old. 
fashioned treatment requiring only the sharp knife and 
pumice-stone, is still a franc an: -a-haif, But for the 
operation known as " de-hoofing” the foot, you may, 
with extras, get up to from ten to thirty francs. "Ih 
are women who are able, when the fine world i 
Paris, to make from three to five pounds a day. The 
sea-side season is even more lucrative, because feet are 
so much in view on the sands of marine bathing-places, 
where it is permissible to paddle about in salt water 
long after the teens have been cleared, 


Be it remembered that the high-heeled boot or sho 
by throwing the whole weight of the budy on th 
tightened-up toes, deadens them and the rest of the 
foot, and brings the whole member, so far as the 
tribution of muscular force and nervous vitality go, 
into much the same state as a horse's hoof. ‘Ihe 
de-hoofing process. begins with a warm bran or 
potato starch foot-bath, followed by a quick plunve 
in cold weter, after which there is shampooing with 
ean.de-Cologne, or something else, to hel» a reaction. 
Then there is a gymnastic pulling out and moving up 
and down and from side to side of individual t 
which reminds one of the pigey-wigey game wh 
nurses play with the pedal extremities of babies, 
‘Ihe nurse, beginning with the gr-at toe and going 
on with the four others, says: “This pig went to 
the market, and this pig stoped at home, ans this 
pig ate bread-and-butter, and this pig ate none, and 
this little pig cried, Take me to mammy at home.” 
The toes are manipulated and exercised separately, 












































until each is limber and lively. The sole of 
the foot is also eulivened thus. ‘The patient 
leans wich both hands on a pair of props, and 


laces the foot on a broad horsehair band which works 
rom side to side, Then comes more hand-rubbing 
this time with glycrrive, followe. by friction with 
sinall brushes and instruments like drawing-stumps, 
he nails are carefully attended to, All dead and hard 
kin is carefully removed, and finally the ankle and 
insteps are put in‘o gymnastic training, At the end 
of, say, an hour, a pair of feet which have been marty- 
rised with high ‘heels and pointed toes feel equal to 
dancing, jumping, or taking a long walk. They also 
look shapely and quite young. One wonders why they 
should be hidden with shoes and stockings, 
whether skilled chiropody will not lead to a revival of 
sandals, 














We find the following expression of opinion in 
New York papers received by the last mail. 
The Sun says :— 


The Selfridge court-martial, 
cused \ ficer not guilty of the charg 
of duty, and yet. as to the three sp 
charge, it found that each was “ proved in part,” 
ceptive being of certain mentioned words, "These words 
in the first specification were as follows :-— 


And it being his di 
ceeding with et prac 
within a marine league of the coast of [apan, to 
obtain, from the proper Jay anese authority, permiss! 





appears, found the ac- 
which was neglect 























id Capt. Selfridge, as 
jake application for such permission as a 

ig with said target. practice without such p 
mission, he requirements of the comity 
nations as ex sting between a frienlly power, to wit, the empire 
of Japan. and the United States, did eulpably’ neglect his duty im 
the premises. 


omitting to 
and by” pr 











was to declare that it 
naval oflicer to obi 





tof the duty of an Amer 
permiss on from the Japane-e authorities for conductin: 
Practice agzinst a target set up within fifty yards of their 
Ehores. Gur people quuld prubably be eather sstunished 
if the Naniwa Kan shoukl ¢ nduct target practice against 
me little island on our coast without ashing pe 
They would be more than astonished if a duzen Ame: 
should be tilled or w unded through the subsequent bu:st- 
ing uf one of the Naniwa Xan’s shells, lett unexploded on 





















the island. What the val sentiment would be if, after 
such a slaughter, a it should decide that 
the Captain of the WV ler n. ion to, 





obtain permission fur his practice the Washingtow cout. 
maitial would no doubt be abve to explain. The evidence 
shows that Captain Selfridge did what others before him 
had done, but it is well now to adopt a different practice. 








ate 
Says the 7ribune :— 
The court-martial and quasi acquittal of Captain 


Thomas O. Selfridge, 
States steamer Omaha 
caused much comment outside as well as within. n: 
circles. Captain Selfridge was charged with 
carelessness in great gun practice in March, 18 
the island of Ike-shima, Japan, as the target, wh 
sulted in killing four natives and seriously wounding 
thers. Captain Selfridge testified that he had suffered 
from the humiliation of being suspended from duty and 
sent home for e than a year ago, and that this 
if any iffence was committed 

is we exercise charity and quite agree with Ca 

Seliridge; but his further testimony, that he was the vi 
of a personal gru:tie on the part of Rear-Admiral Chaniiler, 
and that the report to Secretary Whitney by the Admiral 
Wire wyom its face petsoual animus. chuthd be deprecated. 
There are few who will not charitably admit that, from a 
moral point of view, Captain Selfridge hatiae punished for 
the ol e consequences of the thoughtlessness and 
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te commander of the 










































and | 


the ex- | 


7 United | 
Asiatic waters, has naturally | 





neglect. But there was more involved than a question of 
simple morality ; there were als.- question wf naval discipline 
| and intern: ti nal usage. Would an American avy officer 
think cf setting up a tarcet for heavy-gun practice at an 
apparently unfrequented spot on the cuast of England or 
of trance? Can Captain Selfridge hope by ascribing 
animus to his superior officer to convince any one that he 
less responsible for ord nary humane precaution in Asiatic 
faters than elsewhere? ‘Ihe plea that the Japanese 
authorities failed to remonstiate at Washington is not a 
valid excuse for the killing and maiming of i 
As we understand it, the Nagasaki officials did call the at- 
tention of Admiral Chandler to the matter, and they hoped 
that would be sufficient, It is probable that they had no 
punished, but sup- 
Te is unfor- 
Selfridge was not made acquainted with 
prohibiting target practice within a mai 
the coast of Japan, without first asking permis 
unfortunate that the target practice did take 
nee against an island inhabited by fishermen; it is un- 
fortunate that his neglect to see to it that all of the shells 
fired had exploded resulted fatally. It is also discreditable 
that a commanding officer of an American squadron was 
not permitted to discharge his plain duty under these 
circumstances without exposing himself to an imputation of 
unworthy motives. 


























wish to have Captain Selfridve sevevel 
posed that a repsimand would be sufficient. 
tunate that Capt 
the laws 












A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Karuizawa 
under date the 23rd instant, says:—I have been 
here since the 1st, and can give you some in- 
formation of what Asama-yama has been doing 
since that time. On the 8th instant at 11.15 
a.m.,, there was a loud rumbling similar to the 
sound that precedes an earthquake. This was 
accompanied by a vast column of smoke from 
the crater. Throughout the day there were 
several repetitions of the rumbling sound as 
well as of the emissions of smoke. ‘The follow- 
ing morning at 10.15 a.m.,a loud noise was 
heard and at the same time the volcano emitted 
dense smoke. The people at Oiwake maintain 
that this was an eruption, and that ashes fell in 
a N.E. by E. direction. It is certain that Ko- 
Asama-yama changed colour at the time as 
though snow had fallen on it. At Karuizawa 
this so-called eruption caused some excitement. 
Another disturbance occurred at 5 p.m. on the 
same day (9th). By the folks living at the top 
of the Usui Passa slight shock of earthquake 
was felt, but nothing was experienced at Karui- 
zawa. On the roth at 11.30 a.m., another 
jearthquake was felt, and on the 11th Asama- 
yama was particularly busy: no less than five 
| rumblings occurred, accompanied by the usual 
outpouring of smoke, The loudest noise was 
heard and the densest column of smoke emitted on 
the 13th at 1.25 p.m. Ashes fell that day within 
nearly a rz of Karuizawa, Since then the 
mountain has been quiet. Of each of these so- 
called eruptions I have been able to secure 
photographs, I may add that, one evening, 
about the roth, at 7 o'clock, the clouds above 
the crater showed distinctly red on the under 
surface: their colour seemed to be caused by 
the reflection of fire within the crater. Clouds 
near, but not directly over, the crater were dark 
throughout. These facts may interest the 
public, as there appears to be some perplexity 
about Asama-yama’s recent behaviour. 





Tue steamer Devonshire, which arrived from 
Hiogo yesterday (gth inst.), says the Singapore 
Free Press, with a cargo of rice, was to have 
left for Port Said at daylight this morning, but 
has been detained owing to the desertion of six 
Chinese firemen. A new crew is, however, 
being shipped and the steamer will probably 
leave for her destination this afternoon, if she 
has not already done so. 





Wrru reference to the proposed Téky6 Lecture 
Hall, it may be well to direct further attention 
to the fact that the building will be available for 
purposes independent of mission work. Of 


‘ course Ghfg hands ferits erection, so far as they 
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have hitherto been subscribed, are due to re- 
ligious initiative and motive, and the first aim of 
the undertaking would necessarily be religious. 
But there are other objects that the hall might 
serve. We know that the intention of its 
founders is to hold the place at the disposal of 
the public in the most liberal manner, so that it 
could be hired for any suitable gathering, lecture, 
concert, and so forth, on whatever days were not 
taken up by the original business of the pro-| 
moters. There would probably be three or four| 
nights a week thus available. It seems to us|} 
that such a place is much wanted in ‘Toky6. If, 
as we sincerely hope, the German community 
propose to favour us with some more concerts 
next season, a better hall than the Koseikan is 
much to be desired, and there are other occa- 
sions of which the same may be said. 


Ir is pointed out by the Bukka Shimpé and 
other journals, that the change in the mode of 
computing the amount of duty to be paid on 
goods chargeable ad valorem, to come into force 
in October next, will affect certain foreign mer- 
chants and commission agents considerably. 
In the case of orders that amount to twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars—for machinery and the 
like—it may be impossible, say those journals, 
for a firm to carry out its contract without sus- 
taining heavy loss. In the case of Government 
orders, all loss will no doubt be fully met; but 





with private individuals or small companies 
things may be different; and our Toky6 con- 
temporaries are prepared to hear of law cases 
arising out of the dilemma in which parties who 
have unfulfilled contracts on hand will find 
themselves placed. These apprehensions are 
in a certain sense reasonable, but we (Fapan 
Mail) do not entertain them, The effect of the 
fiscal change in respect of contracts concluded 
before its announcement will evidently be a 
matter of compromise. It is not to be supposed 
that either Japanese or foreign merchants will 
be so unreasonable and ill-advised as to force 
a question of the kind into Court. 





Tue British empire continues to grow. That 
must be its fate until the day of decline sets in, 
if ever any such unhappy event is to occur. 
The latest addition is in Africa, a territory ex- 
tending from a point northward of the region 
claimed by the German East African Society, 
near Zanzibar, to the Somali country, and west- 
wards to the Lake Albert Nyanza. ‘+ Within 
this range,” we read, is much of the finest land 
in Central Africa, and in many places it is filled 
with industrious and teeming populations. 
Around the shores of the Victoria Nyanza alone 
there are said to pe twelve millions of people, 
while the other great central lakes are also sur- 
rounded by numerous tribes.” Over this vast 
area the “ British East African Company ” has 
just received a charter from H.M. Government 
with powers to exercise the authority of an in- 
dependent State, which is a very pretty and in 
formal method of annexing the territory of di: 
tant peoples. The affair savours of philan- 
thropy as well as of the instinct of empire. 
This is the explanation of it given by London 
journals :— 


When so much had been done in Africa by British 
travellers and missionary effort, it was thought by 
those who have founded the new English State that it 
would be unwise to leave to other nations the entire 
control of the routes and trade between the Zanzibar 
seaboard and the great equitorial lakes, Anotner 
view was that as Central Africa was the chief hunting 
ground of the slave-dealers, if orderly government 
could once be set up in the regio nefarious trai 
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wou.d be crashed forthwith. With Emin Pasha at 
Wadelai on the north, the Congo Free State to the 
West, the Germans to the south, it wanted but an- 
other organized government to the east aud north to 
completely hem in the Arab slavers’ hunting-ground, 
Having such good reason to influence them, Mr. D. 
MeXinnon, of the British India Company, together 
with « number of prominent ladies and gentlemen long 

entified with philanthropic work in this country and 
abroad, among whom is the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
comeived the idea of creating an East African Associa- 
tion, which should be something more than a mere trad- 
ing company, The Sultan of Zauzibar was approached, 
and was induced to grand a very liberal concession to 
the parties, giving them authority over the territory on 
the seabourd north of the German company s grant 
special privileges which make them practically an in- 
dependent State, Several of the small islands along 
the coast, and among them, it is said, Penuba, have 
been surrendered to the British East African Associa- 
tion, Representations were then made to our Govern- 
ment, and a charter empowering the company to 
administer the affsirs of the country has, it is stated, 
been signed within the last few days, so that another 
has been added tothe list of Atrican States. ‘The 
British East African Company, therefore, stands to-day 
much in the sawe relation to this country as did the 
whilom Kast India Company, or the existing North 
Borneo Company. 




































Mr. Epwarp Greey, of New York, has just 
published “ A Brief History of Japanese Bronze.” 
The author makes no attempt to give a detailed 
account of bronze workers, their processes, or 
their dates, He simply indicates, in the short- 
est manner, certain periods of bronze manufac- 
ture and the general nature of their products. 
Thus we get the divisions, ‘Bronzes of the 
Legendary Period ;” “Bronzes of the Early 
Buddhistic Period ;” culminating in the Dai- 
butsu at Kamakura; ‘‘ Bronzes of the Toku- 
gawa Period” (1603-1868), and “ Modern 
Bronzes.” Of the two last species some good 
examples appear to be in Mr. Greey’s posses- 
sion. Beautiful illustrations of them accom- 
pany his work. He speaks with special enthu- 
siasm of the 4m, or bowl-shaped gong, used in 
temples, ‘ The A7n,” he writes, ‘of the early 
Buddhistic and of the Tokugawa periods, is an 
exquisitely sensitive, sweet-toned instrument, of 
cast and beaten bronze, which, upon being 





lightly struck with a padded baton, gives an 
indescribably sweet, prolonged note, ending in 
a low murmur like that of the receding tide.” 
We are somewhat surprised by Mr. Grey's 
reference to the events of 1868-69. “The 
civil war,” he says, “of 1868-69, drew even the 





artizans from their homes, and sent them into 
the field. They were loyal to their Lords, whe- 
ther the latter fought on the side of the Em- 
peror or Shogun, and many an artist whose 
brain had designed and hands finished beautiful 
articles for his chief, lost his life in the fierce 
struggle,” We have never before heard that it 
“a fierce struggle.” One battle at Fushimi, 
a skirmish at Ueno, and a campaign against one 
clan in the north can hardly have involved the 
lives of many artizans or required them to take 
the field at all. 





An event of great importance recently took 
place without much stir and excitement. We 
refer to the opening of the new railway to Salo- 
niki, Vienna is now connected by rail with the 
greatest and best port on the AZgean Sea, and 
the sending of the English mails by way of 
Saloniki seems only a question of time. Com- 
mercially and politically it is an event of 
the first importance. East and West have been 
brought nearer to each other by a very per- 
ceptible stage, and their mutual relations will 
gradually réadjust themselves on new 
basis, until, probably, the completion of the 
Central Asian railway-net and its connection 
with the Indian lines will produce another 
change in the peaceful paths of commerce) 
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For Turkey the new railway means the influx of 
new ideas without which all efforts at reform 
must remain mere talk; means the spread of 
information and knowledge among the popula- 
tions whose lands are traversed by the line. 
A wise and energetic government will be 
able to turn to good account the mental and 
commercial activity thus awakened. It is 
strongly to be hoped that the inflowing current 
of a new life may be welcomed both by the 
Porte and its subjects, and that the old-time 
stagnation may yield to a new era of true and 
universal progress in lands so gloriously blessed 
by all the gifts of nature. Prosperity will no 
doubt return; the wealth of the people will in- 
crease; these regions, once themselves the 
centre and support of a great civilization, will 
again experience its blessings by contact with a 
civilization that now, as it were, returns to them 
enriched, enlarged, and more humane than in 
the days of Pericles. That instruction and en- 
lightenment are needed there, was illustrated 
by the fact that the Albanians for a short 
distance removed the rails, and that the pass- 
engers in the first train that went over the line 
had to get out of the cars and walk on foot. 
Politically the opening of this new railway is 
significant of Austria's determination to continue 
her ré/e as an Eastern Power, and not to loose 
sight of the regions which have so closely ap- 
proached her borders since her occupation of 
Bosnia and which are considered to lie within 
her sphere of interest. A bright future certainly 
opens for Saloniki itself. Under the rulers of 
the Roman empire and subsequently under 
those of the Eastern empire, Saloniki was for 
three centuries politically and commercially the 
first city of Greece, leaving out of account Con- 
stantinople, not situated in what was then con- 
sidered Greece proper. There is no apparent 
reason why itshould not recover its old position. 








Tue French author, M. Simon, well known by 
his biographies of Emperor William I. and 
Prince Bismarck, is at present publishing a simi- 
lar work on Frederick III. Speaking of the 
late Emperor's life, he calls special attention to 
his love of travel. There were few parts of 
Europe which he had not visited by the time 
he was of age. He was versatile in his talents, 
and could easily adjust himself to surrounding 
conditions. He made the best impression at 
the Vatican and gained easily the affections of 
those with whom he came in contact, His love 
of travel led him in 1850, when but 19 years of 
age, to England and to the first great Exhibi- 
tion at London. This visit was to be followed 
by important consequences not foreseen at the 
time. Queen Victoria, as strong and prompt 
in her sympathies as she is decided in her 
antipathies, was much interested in the young 
prince, and held him in high esteem, It was 
then that Frederick IIL, met the Princess Royal 
for the first time. In 1855 Count von Moltke, 
then a simple colonel, became the prince's aide- 
de-camp, and in the same year the project of 
a marriage between the Princess Royal and 
the eldest son of the Prince of Prussia assumed 
a practical shape. The Prince Consort had 
been for some time in correspondence with Frede- 
tick’s father, chiefly on political matters. The 
marriage project and the subsequent betrothal 
wereas acceptable to the Courts at London and 
Berlin as they were welcome to the parties 
directly interested. Of course Frederick went 
ipersanally te London and was formally accepted 
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as bridegroom. The betrothal had taken place 
in July, 1857; the marriage was celebrated on 
the 2sth of January of the year following. Be- 
fore this Prince Frederick had made a journey 
to Paris, accompanied by his faithful Moltke, 
and had as usual won golden opinions from all 
with whom he conversed. The opinions of 
Napoleon III. and of the Empress Eugenie, as 
recorded by M. Simon, are not without interest. 
Shortly after the Prince's visit the French 
Emperor wrote :— The Prince has pleased me 
very well; I do not doubt that he will make the 
Princess Royal happy ; he seems to possess all 
the qualities becoming his age and his rank.” 
Far more interesting and far less reserved is 
what the Empress Eugenie wrot “The 
Prince is a tall and beautiful young man, almost 
a head taller than the Emperor, lean, blonde, 
with moustaches as yellow as straw, a Teuton as 
described by Tacitus, of knightly courtesy, not 
without some traits of Hamlet. His companion, 
a General Moltke (or some similar name), is a 
gentleman very sparing of his words but 
nothing less than a dreamer; he is at once 
attentive and attractive, and surprises the 
company by his striking and original ideas. 
These Germans are an imposing race; Louis 
says the race of the future. Pshaw! We have 
not come to that yet.” Little did Empress 
Eugenie think then of what the future had in 
store for her; much less could she anticipate 
that the political fabric reared by her husband, 
would fall into the dust through a few well- 
directed strokes of that quiet and reticent gentle- 
man concerning whom she wrote. 





There are 
strange vicissitudes in life, and none among the 
princes of modern times have probably ex- 
perienced the instability of fortune to a greater 
and more conspicuous degree than the unfor- 
tunate Empress Eugenie and her deceased 
husband, But the House of Hohenzollern 
offers also in its Emperors William I. and Fre- 
derick IIT. striking examples of the caprices of 
fortune; the former was twice driven from 
Berlin, once by the victorious French after 
the battle of Jena, and then again in 1848 by 
the popular fury raised against him owing to 
his supposed réactionary influence on his royal 
brother's mind ; three times attempts were made 
to assassinate him, and the last time he was in 
consequence confined to his bed for many 
weeks, while his son had to act as his repre- 
sentative for almost half a year. Shot at like a 
wild beast of the forest, the aged emperor had 
received about thirty wounds, and well may we 
believe him when he said that the wound 
he had received in his heart was the deepest 
and by far the most painful. When dying in 
the fulness of years, the cloud of his own son's 
sickness hung over his mind, and his last 
word, ‘‘ Fritz!” showed how strong was the pa- 
ternal instinct of the dying monarch. This be- 
loved son, too, has now passed away, and with 
his departure, preceded as it was by so many 
other sad events, a new epoch of European his- 
tory seems slowly and painfully to unfold itself. 





From one cause or another, there has beena 
great lack of enterprise in the direction of 
mining for some years past. We do not mean 
to say that nothing has been done, but consider- 
ing the ever increasing demand for minerals 
for home use, to say nothing of the export trade, 
we are astonished at the feebleness of the efforts 
made to exhume the earth's treasures. As 
an illustration, we may refer to the state 
Digitized by Cr 


iron trade. The demand for iron in Japan 
within the last few years has been some 
thing enormous, Imported iron has for the 
most part been supplying the demand. The 
total yield of Japanese iron in 1885 was less than 
one-tenth part of the imported iron, and since 
then the disproportion is still greater. We are 
glad then to be informed that an Iron Works 
Company has been formed with a capital of 
500,000 yen, and with a large number of lead- 
ing merchants and officials of Tékyd and Yoko- 
hama as proprietors or supporters. The object 
of this Company will be the collecting and 
preparing of iron material for railways and 
shipping. If properly conducted, there is little 
doubt that the Company will realise large profits. 


Tue North China Daily News contains the 
following account of the recent trouble in Séul, 
in republishing which it may be well to observe 
that the story of Japanese “irregular soldiers” 
constantly kept at the Legation in Séul is not 
trustworthy :— 


We are enabled to give a few further particulars 
about the recent disturbances in the Korean Capital 
to which we referred in our issue of Monday last. The 
émeute appears to have becn of the usual character 
which takes place periodically in the Royal city of the 
“Hermit King om,” and had its or gin in the revival 
of the old absurd rumours dire-ted against foreigners 
and the idiotic credulity of the populace of the 
It appears th.t some evilly disposed Chinese spread a 
report that the American Missionaries in the country 
had purchased a number of Korean children, and, after 
killing them, had boiled them down for medi 
‘This aroused the popular feeling and caused the au- 
thorities to take steps to preserve the ‘lives of the 
Mission who were all called in from the country 
and placed in safety. The people next seized nine 
Kor als who were said to have been parties to 
the the child then 
put them to desth | tion inthe publi streets 
In the meantime the foreign residents at Sdul_tele- 
graphed to Chemulpo to the commanders of the 
American, French, Russian, Japanese, and Chinese 
men.of-war for assistance. ‘There were one American 
man.of-war, the Essex—the Palos having just leit— 
one Frenchman, the Aspec on Russian cruiser, two 
Japanese, and one Chinese war vessel in yort at the 
time, At 10 o'clock on the night of the 19th instant, 
the Essex Aspec, and the Russian vessel sent about 
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thirty men each, who started in separate bodies to 

| Soul to protect their nationals there. ‘Ihe Japanese, 

next morning, sent a large number of well-armed men 

[to the assistance of their countrymen at the ¢ 
ce of some forty miles. 













ing before any further news was received from Sot 
Just as he was leavng, however, Herr P. G 
Mallendorff arrived from ‘Tientsin by the Owari Maru, 
it being generally stated in Chemulpo that he cane 
atthe instance of Li Hung-chang, We also under. 
stand that prior to the arrival of the armed forces 
from the various men-of-war at Soul the Korean au- 
thorities sent small bodies of troops to guard the 
foreign consulates, There would seem, from what 
we hear, to be large number, about 80 in all 

Japanese, surposed to be workmen, constantly kept 
bout the Japanese Embassy at the capital, but who in 
ity are irregular soldiers, whose presence is to 
guard against such dangers as the one of the roth 
inst, which in view of the existing order of things 
in the capital seems to be a not unwise provision, 





























Tue vellum-paper manufactured by the Insatsu- 
kyoku deserves to rank among the curiosities 
of Japan. It is made from a tree called 
Mitsumata so called because the  bran- 
ches everywhere spring from the stem in a 
trifurcated form 
and grows quickly, At three years of age, 
the prunings can be used for paper mak- 
ing. In appearance the vellum-paper—which, 
we may mention, has won sundry medals at 
exhibitions in the West—is rich and glossy, 
its colour cream-like and its texture fine. It 
is as pliable and thin as the best writing 
paper, but so enormous is its strength that 
four people can grasp the corners of a sheet 
and raise a man standing on it. The ex- 
periment was tried the other day with Mr. 
Henry e" when, as the guest of Mr. Shi- 














The tree is easily cultivated | 


he went from Mr. Shibusawa’s 
summer residence to visit the Government paper 
mills at Oji. Alas for Oji! Its delightful 
scenery is no longer recognisable, Just beneath 
the celebrated bank of autumnal tints, and in 
the foreground of the beautiful valley that 
stretches away to the banks of the Tonegawa, 
there has arisen a foul blot in the form of a 
phalanx of factory chimnies, belching out black 
abomination and portending the victory of 
money-grinding over art. 


busawa Eichi, 





Tue following is the Fourth Annual Report of 
the board of directors of the New Oriental 
Bank Corporation, Limited, presented to the 
shareholders at the ordinary general meeting, 
held at the head office, No. 40, Threadneedle 
Street, London, on Wednesday, 4th of July:— 
In submitting to the shareholders the fourth 
annual balance sheet, and statement of profit 
and loss for the year ended 31st March, 1888, 
the directors have pleasure in being able again 
to show a satisfactory result of the bank's opera- 
tions. After payment of working expenses, in- 
terest, income-tax, rebate, exchange on foreign 
assets, and making full provision for bed and 
doubtful debts, the nett profit (including 
£20,716 2s, 8d, brought forward) amounts 
to £52,445 18s. 4d. An interim dividend of 
6s. per share, being at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, for the half-year ended 3oth Sep- 
tember, 1887, was paid, free of income tax, in 
January last,“and the Board now recommend a 
further dividend of six shillings per share, being 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, also free 
of income tax, for the half-year ended 31st 
Maich last, the same to be paid on the 16th 
July. They also recommend that all dividends 
payable at the Branches be paid free of local 
income tax. 


].orp Wotsexey was at one time known to the 
|army as the General who said that no soldier 
should have hair long enough to be clutched. 
His lordship, indeed, has been at all times a 
| stern stickler for personal smartness. Presum- 
ably he is specially endowed with the faculty of 
| observing what people wear. We find him now 
asserting that England is being ruined by the 
stinginess of Parliament and the extravagance 
of her daughters. ‘Ever since my boyhood,” 
says the Adjutant-General, ‘1 have noticed an 
increase in the tendency on the part of English- 
women to spend a much larger portion of the 
incomes of their husbands than they were entitled 
to on articles of attire.” When female attire in 
the West threatens to become a factor of national 
bankruptcy, Eastern nations, hitherto exempt 
from such mad extravagance, should think twice 
before abandoning their own pretty and econo- 
mical costume. 





For some time past the Government have been 
devoting a great deal of attention to the subject 
of local self-Government, and have elaborated 
a system which will come into force in April 
next. “‘ There is one thing” says the Marnicht 
Shimbun apropros the subject, ‘which all 
local officials will do well to make up their 
minds to beforehand, and that is, that their 
position will be considerably affected by the 
change that is about to take place. Hitherto 
it has been customary for local Governars and 
heads of villages, with a view to making a name 
for themselves, to start some extensive work 
just as they were expecting to go out of office. 


This inyghednthertenring of rates on the in- 
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habitants and frequently was felt to be a heavy 
and unnecessary burden. In future such a 
course will be impossible. Local oflicers will 
have no power to act contrary to the wishes 
of the people whom they govern, The under- 
taking of public work will be discussed in the 
representative District and City Assemblies and 
hence will be decided in accordance with the 
opinions of the people who are required to 
defray the expenses thereof. The desire to 
make one’s name know! 
but the practice of gaining a reputation at the 
expense of others is to be deprecated. As 
in nine months’ time the whole system of local 
government will undergo a great change, our 
advice to local rulers is that in the interval be- 
tween that and this they should not commence 
anything likely to involve heavy outlay, lest by 
so doing they render themselves unpopular.” 






is common to us all, 





We take the following from the St. Fames’s 
Budget, and beg the call the attention of the 
Fiji Shimpo to the fact the “the average cost 
of constructing the British railway to Samar- 
kand has been £4,300, or say $25,000, a mile :— 


‘The Russians are talking so much about their rail- 
way to Samarkand just now, that the line we are 
making to Central Asia from’ the opposite direction 
atiracts but little notice. Since the beginning of the 
year the Candahar Railway has been opened to Killa 
‘Abdulla, just on the Quetta side of the Kwaja Amran 
range. Killa Abdulla itself is over 5,000 feet abuve 
sea-level, and the successful completion of the line so 
farisno meanachievement, According to the Pioneer, 
there is now a daily service of trains between Killa 
Abdulla and Quetta; caravans from Candahar and 
Herat stopping at the former place to un'oad their 
goods for transport onward by rail. From Quetta to 
Candahar the railway will run in almost a’ straight 
line, and it is the most difficult section now in hand. 














‘The distance from Gulistan to Chaman, ou the 
Candahar side of the range, is only thirty miles, but the 
estimated cost of the railway slong this part of its 


course is put at something between £70,000 and 
£80,000 a mile, ‘The average cost of constructing ‘he 
rai way to Samarkand has been about £4,300 a mile 
Of course the cutlay on the Gulistan-Chaman section 
of the Candahar Railway is exceptinnally heavy ; the 
Kwaja Amran range presenting difficuities far greater 
than any the Russians have encountered. ‘The present 
intention of the Indian Government is to open up 
communication with Chaman as quickly as possible by 
means of a light mountain railway, and at the same 
time to go on boring tunnels and blowing up rocks 
for the passage of a permanent line along which the 
ordinary locomotive can travel. ‘The cost of the t. m- 
por ry line will add considerably, no doubt, to the 
{otal expenditure ; but the advantages of being in direct 
railway communication with Candahar at the earliest 
possible dite are too obvious to be overlooked, and 
when once the Kwaja Amran range is surmounted, the 
extension anwards [rom Chainan could be couateactel 
in a few weeks. 

Good progress has alreaby been made with the tem. 
porary line over the range. It will be ready, indeed, 
by the time the machinery for hauling trucks up the 
inclines is received. The chief feature of the per 
manent line is a tunnel 2 miles long. Boring machi- 
nery, imported from England, is now being erected, 
and work will be begun at both ends. English miners 
will be employed. ‘They cost five times as much as 
natives; but British labour, even at this rate, will be 
cheaper in the end. While the operations are proceed- 
ing at the front, something has been done to improve 
the line to Quetta through the Bolan. ‘The break of 
gauge was a serious obstacle to rapid communication, 
and the experiments made with the “ Abt” syst 

roved a failure, Now, however, an alignment has 
wen discovered on which the steepest gradient will 
not be more than 1 in 20. Along this the rails are 
being Inid down on the broad gauge, and the work 
should be finished within two or three months’ time. 





























In a sympathetic paper to the memory of Mr. 
K. Nomura, a student of great promise, who 
recently died of consumption, in his nineteenth 
year, at the Imperial University in Téky6, the 
Student gives the following specimen of one of 
his English compositions while he was pursu- 
ing his studies at the Yobimon (Preparatory 
School) :— 

Trifling accidents often embody important conse- 
quences in them, An acorn, the dinner of a squirrel 
and they toy of a child, grows into_a huge oak with 


spreading branches and i te ve) dle 
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under proper conditions. it may become a forest of 
oaks, covering an extensive tract of land with green, 
and furnishing timber for the use of a nation. A 
single unkind word may cause a quarrel; it certainly 
gives rise to unhap.iness, When you meet any per- 
| say one of your neighbours, in the streets or 
elsewhere, give him a swile and a kind word, and see 
| 














how cheerful andi happy he seems, A word, kind or 
unkind, « smile or a frown costs you literally nothing 
It is a trifle of no value to you, But it produces great 
effects upon the feeling of those who are around you 
Be therefore always careful in your words and actions 
though they may appear to be of little or no im. 












portance. A fail of an apple led Newton to the dis- 
covery of the liws of gravitation, Everybody in 
every age perceived that phenomenon, It is but a 


trifli:g accident apparently Learing no relation to the 
world; yet it contains a hint to the solution of one 
of the most important problems in physical sciences 
By an accident wich occurred to him in his dissec. 
tion of a frog, Galvani was enabled to discover thet 
kind of eneigy which forms the basis of the electric 
telegraph and still bears his name. A current story 
tells us, that for want of a nail, a shoe was lost; and 
for want of the shoe. a horse was lost; and for want 
of the horse, a man was lost,—all for want of a single 
horseshoe nail. In any business, a trifling difference 
of time often involves very great damage. A slight 
difference in clocks of distant railway stations, may 
cause a collision of trains and the consequent loss of 
many lives. A slight difference in time, especially in 
uilitary operations, may close the fate of an entire 
army and of a nation, A trifling mistake in conver- 
sation often produces great effects upon business, It 
is, of course, neediess to multiply instances of great 
effects produced by trifling causes, But we must not 
think that all trifling things can produce great con- 
sequences, It is only when they have certain conec- 
tions with important things that they are enabled to 
posvess great influence over business. .Suppuse a boy 
to throw a stone. ‘The act is but a trifling one; the 
stone may indeed change its place, but this is a thi 
of no importance. No one suffers by this; nor has 
any business any effect on its prosperity. But sup- 
pose now that a person is present near by and that 
the stone strikes him, Then the act of throwing the 
stone would produce an effect, a bad effect. It’ may 
strike him in a bad place and may cause much trouble 
to him. It must be borne in mind, however, that a 
great many trifling things have such connection with 
important things, and therefore these can produce 
certain great effects. 

I! duties grow to mighty deeds; 
pall words to t oughts of powers 
reat forests spring from tiny seeds, 

As moments make the our, 

sang a poet. Notice carefully what a truth does this 
stanza contain, 




































A suort time since we referred to the important 
address presented to Mr, Gladstone by the 
non-conformist clergy of England. The mail 
last to hand brings unexpected intelligence 
of a contrary tendency, which will certainly 
lengthen many a period of wavering and doubt 
and not improbably upset the conversion of 
scores of Scotchmen to the Home Rule pro- 
paganda, The Irish Presbyterian Church lately 
appointed delegates to visit the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, and it is re- 
ported that this Irish deputation carried to their 
Scotch brethren the assurance that “among their 
people in Ireland there was not an individual 
from the highest to the humblest who was in 
any way injured or aggrieved by the operation 
of the Crimes Act,” but that, on the other hand, 
“very many of them were groaning under the 
tyranny which the Act was designed to destroy.” 
This is a very strong statement, and if it can be 
substantiated it will go far to nullify the good 
effect—to the cause of Home Rule and Glad- 
stonism—of the very weighty testimonial before 
mentioned. It is rightly pointed out in the con- 
nection that Scotch Presbyterianism is the main- 
stay of Gladstonism. The strangest part of the 
matter, however, lies in the fact that the Unionist 
organs for the most part overlooked or dis. 
regarded the import of the reception of the Irish 
deputation. Those organs would not so easily 
overlook the principal toast at a banquet given 
in honour of the Irish M.P.s and others who 
had suffered imprisonment for political offences, 

















and at which the chief of the party, Mr. Parnell, 
himself presided. That toast was ‘Ireland, a 
pee We shall watch with interest the treaty 








ment of this significant incident by that section 
of the press pledged to a Radical and Home 
Rule programme. To us, we confess, the sub- 
stitution of such a toast for the time-honoured 
one of “The Queen,” savours strongly and un- 
pleasantly of separation. At the same time we 
cannot think Parnell intended it to be so re- 
garded. 


Mr. Ernest Sarow, for whom the obscure 
seems to have a special charm, has turned his 
attention to Japan's relations to Rome in med 
aval times. With that patient research and care- 
ful examination of fragmentary evidence for 
which throughout his whole career as a student 
Mr. Satow has shown no ordinary aptitude, he 
has explored archive after archive in Rome with 
the result that he has discovered various inter- 
esting facts hitherto unknown. Mr. Satow when 
his explorations are complete will doubtless 
make their results public. In the meanwhile 
we are glad to know that in Mr. Seki, the pre- 
sent editor of the Wreht Nichi Shimbun, we 
have another worker in the same field of re- 
search. Mr. Seki has published in the Michi 
Nichi Shimbun a short account of his di: 
coveries from which we extract the following : 
—Some years ago, some old documents 
discovered at Sendai revealed the fact that 
Hasekura Rokuemon had been sent by Date 
Masamune as ambassador to the Court of Rome. 
These documents were published in the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun at the time. It has been 
known for a long time that certain feudal lords 
of Kyashi sent messengers to Rome previous 
to the despatch of Rokuemon, but no trust- 
worthy information has hitherto been obtainable. 
I was nota little gratified therefore to discover 
during my stay in Rome several documents and 
a few pictures bearing on this subject. Since 
they are calculated to prove valuable as material 
for writing the history of the period, I subjoin 
a short account of them. The first document 
to be mentioned has reference to the messengers 
sent by the Omura and other daimiates. This 
document was found in the Echo Propaganda, 
in Rome. Itis a letter of thanks addressed by 
the ambassador of the Kydsha daimyds to the 
Pope. It was written in a.p. 1585. The style 
ofthe letter is that of mediaeval Japanese, some 
parts of it are not a little obscure ; I give the 
original as it stands :— 











By the help of the Creator of the universe and His Son, 
our Saviour, we pen the following :—We, Ito do 
Mancio, messenger from the palace of Bungo ; Chijiuwa 
do Micheal, Hara do Marcino, Nakaura do Julian, mes 
sengers from the palace of Asima, and Omua do Perulomio, 
aiter a hard voyage of three years reached Rome, and, as 
representatives of the aby ve-mentioned palaces and of ‘the 
Chiistians of Japan, hissed the feet of the rope an made 
offerings. IChas given us the greatest satisfaction to 
seen the sacred seat—a seat sesecrated by no ice. The 
splendour of your Court has filled us with’ astovishment. 
It is something that our imaginations never dicamed of. 
We are deeply grateful for the hind way in which we have 
been treated duting our stay in Rome and take this op- 
portunity of recording our gratitude, Notwithstanding the 
distanice that separates us we shall never foryet all we 
n here. f we ever reach our native s gain we 
shall publish there all that we have seen and heard. 

July 2nd, A.D. 1585+ 


A Latin translation of this letter is appended 
to the document. The names given are all 
sealed and written in Latin as well as Japanese. 
That such names as Mancio, Nicchvlai, and 
Julian are found in the document is a proof 
that Christian names were used at that time. 
It seems, however, that the names in Latin 
were written by some Italian of that age, as for 
Hara, we have Fara. It is a very rare docu- 
ment and is in a perfect state of preservation. 
From this letter it is evident that 40 years pre- 
Wious| foothe despatch of Hasekura by Date 
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Masamune, the Kyasha da‘myés had already 
sent messengers to the Pope, That they were 
real believers is shown by the fact that the Am- 
bassadors all had Christian names. The diffi- 
culty of sea voyaging in those days may be 
inferred from the uncertainty that these am- 
bassadors felt as to the possibility of their 
safe return to their own land. It is no 
matter for surprise that they were struck with 
admiration at all they saw in Rome, for prior 
to their visit the skill of Brahmant, Michael 
Angelo, and Raphael had been exercised to the 
utmost in beautifying St. Peters. I obtained 
during my stay in Rome for Viscount Wata- 
nabe, Chief of the Board of Auditors, a confir- 
mation of the evidence the document affords 
bearing on the conversion of an Omura prince 
to Christianity. Viscount Watanabe is a samu- 
rai of the Omura Aan and one of his ancestors 
had an intimate connection with the Christian 
prince mentioned.” Mr. Seki concludes his 
account of the discovery with a description 
ofapicture of Hasekura and certain other paint- 
ings, now in the possession of an Italian noble. 











Tue N.-C. Daily News of the 17th instant, 
thus refers to the death of a sometime resident 
at this port:—The death of Mr. J. Mackrill 
Smith, an old resident in Shanghai, was notified 
in our columns on Saturday, Mr. Smith was a 
partner in Smith, King & Co, from thirty to 
forty years ago, and we have been informed that 
it was to him that the North China Herald 
owed its appearance in August, 1850. He 
suggested its publication to Mr. Shearman, the 
first editor, and assisted him with capital as well 
as with his pen; and when Mr, Shearman died, 
Mr. Smith conducted the paper till Mr, Comp- 
ton acquired it. Mr. Smith was also organist 
of Trinity Church at that time. After living 
some years at home he returned to China about 
twenty years ago and resumed business here, 
afterwards removing to Yokohama, where he 
resided some years. 


We are informed by the local agent of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha that the Company’s 
steamer Tamaura Maru foundered off Cape 
Vries on Tuesday morning, whilst prosecuting a 
voyage from Settsu to this port, We are glad 
to learn that no lives have been lost. We have 
since ascertained that the spot at which the 
vessel went down was between Kurosaki and 
Hachinohe, some 30 miles south of the latter 
port, which would be in 40° 7’ W. 141° 56’ E. 
The Zamaura Maru was formerly known as 
the A/uriel, and was a very useful class of 
steamer, She 221 feet length, 118 horse-power, 
887 gross tonnage ; was built at Sunderland in 
1874 by Laing, and had just received new 
boilers and a general overhaul. The Zamaura 
Maru was coming to this port to go ona voyage 
to Kamskatcha, having been chartered by a 
foreign firm here. 


Says the Hyogo News of the 23rd inst.:—Fire 
broke out last Saturday night shortly after eleven 
o'clock in a house in the street to the north of 
the Foreign Settlement and in rear of the Paper 
Mill. There was a strong wind blowing at 
the time, and the flames spread rapidly to the 
adjoining buildings, thirteen of which were 
entirely destroyed and six more or less exten- 
sively damaged. As usual the fire engines 
were promptly available, but could render no 
service as not a drop of water was to be 
procured. The fire consequently burned itself 
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out, but not before one poor man met his death 
by the fall of a building. 
* id * 

There appeared to be every prospect yester- 
day of a typhoon, and indeed it will be very 
surprising if it turns out that one of these 
unwlecome visitors was not passing along the 
coast at no great distance. A strong north- 
easterly wind was blowing all day, and the 
barometer fell ominously, but about eight o'clock 
the rise commenced and the danger gradually 
passed away. 


we 

The steamer William Burkitt left for Yoko- 
hama on Saturday evening, but had not pro- 
ceeded far on her journey when the cover of her 
condenser cracked. She managed to get back 
to port yesterday morning, and will be detained 
some days until the damage is repaired. 


Tue Rising Sun of the 18th instant, has the fol- 
lowing :—The Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer 
Higo Maru was docked on Wednesday a.m. 
last, to commence the repairs on her bow, 
which it is expected will be finished about the 
end of the month. Considering the force with 
which she must have struck, it isa wonder the 
damage done was not a great deal worse. The 
stem, from the white streak to the fore-foot, 
was forced in, and the bow plates bent almost 
completely over it, whilst not a single plate was 
cracked or broken to any extent, and two 
feet from the stem there was not the slightest 
sign of any accident having happened, which ot 
course speaks well for the quality of the material 
she is built of, and the way it was put together. 
Captain Jones left in the Sa/suma Maru, to be 
present at the Court of Inquiry. The Avi Maru 
arrived on Sunday to take the AHigo's place on 
the Korean line, temporarily. 
* * * 

Tue steamer Meishin Maru (the old Maggie 
Lauder) got on shore in the vicinity of Koba- 
shima, some ten miles out of her course, on 
Wednesday last, whilst on the voyage down 
from Higo. She has, we believe, been got off 
again and towed to Mogi. 


WE are somewhat at a loss to understand why 
the verdict of the jury in reference to Mr, Barber 
Field's death should include an expression of 
their regret that medical testimony as to the 
mental condition of the deceased was not called 
at the trial which resulted in his imprisonment. 
Field was practically acquitted of the charge 
brought against him; had he not been so ac- 
quitted, no doubt the plea of insanity would 
then have been urged. Besides, when the Judge 
intimated his intention to take precautions for 
the protection of the Japanese family against 
whom Field’s resentment was manifested, his 
Counsel, Mr. Weiller, in so many words 
offéred to call medical testimony as to his client's 
condition. Such testimony however, was not 
deemed necessary, nor, indeed, can we see that 
it would in any way have affected the subject of 
it, the regret of yesterday's jury notwithstanding. 


Apropos the first of a series of papers published 
in its columns with reference to “the ways and 
inner life of the Chinese people,” the Chinese 
Times says :—‘ The late Captain Purcell some 
years ago wrote a series of papers on Japanese 
life, published afterwards in a book entitled 
‘Our Neighbourhood.’ These sketches, admir- 
able in every way, whether as examples of cor- 





rect observation or refined literary style, re- 
main to this day the best notes on Japan.” 
Our contemporary makes a pardonable mistake 
in speaking of “ Captain Purcell,” for the author 
of “Our Neighbourhood” appended only his 
initials to the preface. But he was Surgeon- 
Major T. A. Purcell, not “Captain Purcell.” 
No second edition of his delightful book was 
published, but it holds a high place in the 
esteem of all who have read it. 





Tue case of Whitfield against Keetch came up 
again on Wednesday in the United States Con- 
sul General Court, before C. R. Greathouse, 
Esq. Consul-General. Mr. Weiller appeared for 
the plaintiff; the defendant did not appear. 
Mr. Weiller said he had received instructions 
from his client not to press the motion for 
the sale of Mr. Keetch’s interest in the busi- 
ness, on the ground that Mr. Whitfield was 
absent, and that he was afraid it would in- 
terfere with the interest of Messrs. Shand and 
Low. He would not press the motion, there- 
fore, but would reserve the right to bring it up 
again at future period. An order was made to 
the effect that at any time the motion may be 
revived on two days’ notice. 


Restpents of Ueno are somewhat exercised 
about an event which occurred there on the 
night between Wednesday and Thursday last. 
The large bell which hangs near the Seiy6-ken, 
and on which the hours are struck, was swung 
violently and noisily to and fro, shortly after mid- 
night, and a few seconds later one of the large 
trees, an evergreen oak, growing on the slope 
facing the racecourse, broke off about 5 feet 
from the ground and fell with a loud crash, 
There was no wind at the time and no earth- 
quake was felt. 


Tue following vessels, bound to Japan, passed 
Anjer on the dates named :—On June 25th 
Clan Macfarlane, from Middlesbro’ to Yoko- 
hama; June 26th, Governor Robie, from Phila- 
delphia to Hyégo; June 27th, Bay of Fundy, 
from New York to Yokohama; June 3oth, 
Governor Goodwin, from Philadelphia to 
Hydgo; July 3rd, Hilaria, from New York 
to Yokohama ; July 3rd, Adyssinéa, from Phila- 
delphia to Yokohama. 





Tue rains that have fallen in the interior during 
the last few days have already caused consider- 
able damage. The rivers have in many cases 
overflowed their banks, and a large expanse of 
country is under water. From the Wich Nicht 
Shimbun we learn that the Banyu river rose on 
the evening of the 22nd, and flowed over a wide 
extent of ground. The sea ran exceedingly high 
at the mouth of the Banyu, and this no doubt 
helped to cause the inundation, The Sakawa 
river also ran in high flood. 


Tue ceremony of opening traffic on the branch 
line of the Tokaido Railway, starting froma 
point between Totsuka and Fujisawa to Yuki- 
noshita and Yamanouchi (Kamakura), which 
was to have taken place on the 15th instant, has 
been postponed till the 1st proximo.—Jijt 
Shimpo. 


A Temporary wooden bridge over the Banyu river 
on the line of the Tokaido Railway was carried 
away early on the morning of the 23rd instant 
in consequence of heavy rains and three coolies 


are said to have been drowned.— Fiji Shimpo. 
Original from 
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A QUESTION AFFECTING FAPAN 
AS WELL AS CHINA, 
aoe Soaaees 
USTRALASIA, with a white popula- 
tion of only three millions and a half, 
has easily appreciated reasons to dislike 
Chinese immigration, 
side Chinais always a foreigner. At Singa- 
pore, where he has settled permanently 
and become a citizen of the place so 
far as such a feat is possible to him, 
there is still an utterly unnegotiable gulf 
between him and the white residents. 
Hongkong, though often quoted, is a less 
striking example. There the Chinaman is 
‘‘within a few cents” of his native land. 
The hills of the Celestial Empire look him 
perpetually in the face, and the contrast 
between his Gradgrind, penurious manner 
of living and the costly luxury of the 
“Britisher” is even more glaringly ap- 
parent. But it is not necessary to note 
these differences of circumstance: they 
are evidently powerless to influence the 
result. Everywhere the lesson is uniform ; 
the Chinese will not and cannot blend 
with any Western race. They are doomed 
to remain alien. And therein lies the one 
genuine source of Western hostility to 
their immigration. The talk about their 
opium dens, their dirt, their degrading 
vices, and their general immorality, is all 
moonshine. The average Chinaman is 
just as clean, just as virtuous, and just as 
upright as the average European or 
American. Sir HENRY PARKES puts the 
saddle on the right horse when he says 
that Australasia simply claims the right 
to protect itself against the misfortune of 
having in its midst a large, perhaps pre- 
ponderating, number of a race that could 
not mix with Australasians socially or 
politically ; claims the right, in short, to 
preserve the type of its own nationality. 
Japan has a keen interest in this ques- 
tion. She will be called on to deal with 
it one day herself. Not so soon, indeed, 
as some writers have surmised, in evident 
ignorance of the fact that the treaty-footing 
occupied by Chinese residents in this 
empire is different from that occupied by 
other nationalities. Japan has a separate 
treaty with China; a treaty unencumbered 
by a most-favoured-nation clause. Its 
revision, in respect of both contents and 
date, may be negotiated independently. 
Still, she will have to consider, sooner or 
later, the advisability of opening her arms 
to Chinese immigration. Under one 
aspect the case is not so hard for her as it 
is for Australasia or the United States of 
America. The scale of living and indus- 
trial habits of the Japanese are less widely 
removed from those of the Chinaman. 
Besides, the two races seem more capable 
of intimate intermixture. We have never 
heard, indeed, of a Japanese marrying a Chi- 
nese woman, but we do see under our own 
eyes innumerable cases of Chinese mating 
with Japanese women. It is conceivable 


The Chinaman out- 





that Chinese irumigrants ret oe gle experience. 








manently in this country and make it their 
home; in which case their manner of life 
would certainly become assimilated to that 
of the Japanese. On the other hand, Japa- 
nese statesmen would have to consider 
whether their country’s relations with China 
might be trusted to remain on such a 
footing that the presence of ‘a million or 
two of Chinese in this empire would entail 
no peril. 
does not present itself in America or 
Australia. 

Of more immediate .importance, how- 
ever, is it to determine how far, if at all, 
the hostility now displayed by Western 
peoples towards the Chinese is likely to 
extend to the Japanese. Up to the pre- 
sent there have been no indications of any 
such contingency. The Japanese have 
succeeded in making themselves welcome 
everywhere. Yet they do not emigrate to 
settle; they are prepared to work for small 
remuneration, and their scale of living is 
comparatively low. In all these respects 
they differ little, if anything from the 
Chinaman. Of course the contrast in point 
of cleanliness is very marked. But how 
far does cleanliness really go to win po- 
pular favour in an American or Austral- 
asian city? A very short way, we are 
inclined to think. Is it a fair conclusion, 
then, that in respect of personal qualities 
the Japanese has some marked advantage 
over the Chinaman ? Such certainly seems 
to be the case, if any judgment may be 
based on past experience. 


This last phase of the problem 





But we must 
not forget that the two peoples have not 
yet been equally tried. Emigration from 
Japan has not assumed proportions cap- 
able of alarming anyone. Practically it is 
confined to Hawaii. There the Japanese 
immigrant is said to be very popular and 
the Chinese equally disliked. The latter 
defies control. He recognises no obliga- 
tion towards his employers ; combines to 
bleed them whenever an opportunity oc- 
curs, and generally preserves an Ishmael- 
itish attitude towards everyone without a 
queue. In Hawaii, therefore, the distinction 
between Japanese and Chinese has been 
clearly drawn. This is fortunate for Japan. 
Speaking broadly, emigration doesnot make 
for a country’s profit. Every able-bodied 
unit of the population is a source of wealth, 
and his departure a corresponding loss. 
But emigration to Hawaii means lucra- 
tive employment for a few years, after 
which the emigrant returns to Japan with a 
comfortable sum in the bank and a valu- 
able stock of experience. His position as 
a wealth-winner has been distinctly im- 
proved. The point immediately concern- 
ing our present argument, however, is that 
in the only country whither Japanese have 
emigrated in numbers, the conditions are 
exceptionally in their favour. They go by 
request, for a special purpose, and their 
employment does not involve competition 
with any Western interest. There is no 
general inference to be drawn from such 
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We must not concluded? 


that because the presence of some thou- 

sands of Japanese in Hawaii has evoked 

no race antagonism, they will fare equally 

well everywhere, And just at present it 

is plainly to Japan’s interest to avoid in- 
ternational complications of every kind. 
Emigration for a particular object under 
particular arrangements may, of course, 
be free from objection. We do not refer 
to this. We refer to emigration such as 
that of the Chinese to Australasia and 
America, where they go to seek any em-- 
ployment they can find on any terms that 
offer. Such emigration, it seems to us, is 
not desirable for Japan's sake under ex- 
isting circumstances. Individual Ameri- 
cans or Australasians may be prepared 

to discriminate in favour of Japanese as 

against Chinese, but Governments could 

scarcely make a similar distinction. Ex- 
tremely incovenient contingencies are 
therefore conceivable, and we are inclined 
to think that Japan will do well to take to 
heart the lesson taught by this anti-Chin- 
nese agitation. 








MISAKI. 


Se ge 
T the south-west corner of the Miura 
peninsula, nestling in the elbow of a 
strait about two miles long, lies the 
quaint fishing village of Misaki, The 
island of Jogashima forms the southern 
barrier of this rocky channel, which gives 
shelter to several other fishing hamlets. 
The place is wholly devoted to the capture 
of the various denizens of the sea; and 
there exists a certain division of labour 
among the fisher-folk of the locality. To 
the fishers of Misaki belongs préeminently 
the deep-sea fishing, a fact which is easily 
noticeable to the passenger through its 
narrow streets, Carcases of the red-fleshed 
maguro,—whose flesh, eaten raw, is con- 
sidered a delicacy by the inhabitants of 
the cities—of dolphins, and of the hardy 
katsuo, fill the tanks, or, wrapped up in 
straw, line the floors of the various depéts. 
The mutilated snout of a sword-fish will 
also perhaps be seen, displaying a smooth 
white mouth and pointed under jaws. 
One feature of the sea view from the shore 
is a line of baskets, only the narrow 
necks of which appear above the surface. 
In these baskets are kept the captured fish 
until the departure of the Tékyd packet 
gives their owners a convenient oppor- 
tunity of sending their goods to the Nihon- 
bashi Market. 

Direct communication with the Eastern 
Capital is maintained almost wholly in the 
interests of the fish-market. When fish 
are abundant and the weather is favour- 
able, a little steamer, which takes eight 
hours to make the passage, leaves Misaki 
about nine o'clock in the evening in order 
to arrive betimes in the capital, and have 
its cargo landed by dawn. This vessel 
is provided with no conveniences for 
passergers, and few seem to avail them- 
Selves! oft) though it offers the speedier 
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route to Tékyé. The ordinary traveller 
goes by way of Yokohama to Yokosuka, 
and on arrival at that dockyard-town 
hires a jinrtkisha direct to Misaki, In 
a few months the railway to Uraga will 
be finished, which will save five miles of 
the jinrikisha route. Unfortunately the 
seven miles between Uraga and Kikuna 
are the worst of the whole journey and 
the path must be almost impassable in 
bad weather. The five miles’ walk from 
Kikuna over the beautiful upland be- 
tween the two bays, with Fujisan rising 
grandly in front, is one of the finest in the 
country. During the earlier part of July 
the hill sides are studded with the large 
white Japanese lily and clusters of dog- 
roses over-hang the path. A steep descent 
down a street brings one into the crooked 
alleys of Misaki. Another way of reach- 
ing the place is to take boat from 
Kamakura, or Enoshima, a somewhat un- 
certain route, depending on wind and 
weather. With everything favourable it 
can be done in less than three hours; but 
if conditions are adverse half a day may 
be spent in the transit. The path over- 
land from Kamakura to Misaki is broken 
and difficult, and frequent resort must be 
had to wading when the tide is high. 
Neither horses nor jinrikisha can be pro- 
cured for this journey of over seventeen 
miles. 

Misaki has been selected by the Univer- 
sity authorities for the establishment of a 
marine station where naturalists may have 








conveniences for practice other than are 
afforded by the huts of the fisher-folk- 
The new building, which was erected about 
a year ago, is situated at the edge of the 
beach, about the centre of the town. It 
is a plain frame building, with ample 
laboratory accommodation in the ground- 
floor. The main laboratory, which mea- 
sures 48 feet by 12 to 18, extends over the 
whole sea-front, and is fitted up to ac- 
commodate about ten workers. There are 
several rooms at thg back of this larger 
room. One of them, having a cement 
floor, is devoted to the work of assorting 
and arranging specimens brought in from 
the sea. Another contains the incipient 
library of the institute, and a third is used 
as a store-room. A smaller upper floor 
offers accommodation for half a-dozen 
or more guests. From its windows a fine 
view is obtained of Jogashima and its 
lighthouse, with the boat-studded strait in 
the immediate foreground. By merely 
stepping from the door of the laboratory, 
one can enter a boat at the jetty to the 
left, and be on the water forthwith. 

The whole neighbourhood lends itself to 
the purposes of naturalists. The rocky 
shore, with numerous tide-pools and inlets, 
furnishes every kind of bottom, while out 
to sea there are beds containing the world 
famed Hyalomena. This sponge has not 
yet been dredged for, and the Station is 
indebted for the specimens it posse: to 
the fishermen of the pilagé,iwhd teh bj 


in magnificent specimens during the winter 
months. Another interesting study is the 
examination of living corals, finely coloured 
varieties of which are frequently brought 
in. 
creatures, Afollusca, Echinoderms, Radio- 
fariaus, Crustaceans, and Cephalopoda, the 
Journal of the Science College of the Im- 
perial University may be consulted. Pro- 
fessor Mrrsukurt has contributed in last 
year’s volume the first of what promises to 
Tohim 


For a completer account of the sea- 


be an interesting series of articles. 
is due the credit of having organized this 
excellent institute, of which he is Director. 
Dr. [1jiMA, his colleague, and Dr. ANTON 
Dourn of Naples are alse to be mentioned, 
as having furnished Professor MiTsu- 
KURI with useful advice and suggestions. 
Arrangements have been made by which 
biological students of the University shall 
spend at least one term of their course at 
the station. This practical work will pro- 
bably be the best part of their education. 
The University is to be congratulated on 
the possession of this most excellent addi- 
tion to its appliances for the higher edu- 
cation of the empire. Misaki Station 
furnishes so abundant opportunities for 
original research as toa give zest to study 
in this department of marine biology, a 
zest that is apt to be absent in other de- 
partments where work consists mostly 
in rigidly following in the footsteps of 
European masters, and where the genius 
discovery finds scanty encouragement. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE INDIAN TEA 
TRADE. 
Fn Geren 
1 

E have very small hope indeed that 

the efforts which various Chambers 
of Commerce in China are making to place 
before the Chinese Government and people 
suggestions which will enable Chinese tea- 
growers to compete successfully in the 
{markets of West with Indian tea, will be 
\followed by the desired results. These 
| suggestions are all sound and prudent in 
their way ; Chinese tea is weighted by /ekin 
}and export duties, where Indian tea is 
‘free ; Chinese tea merchants collect their 
| goods in small quantities, allowing the leaf 
|to remain untouched until they have a large 
chop, while most Indian chops represent a 
‘single day’s picking, the leaf being treated 
while it is quite fresh,—these and much 
jelse which will be found in the special re- 
|ports on the subject from the Shanghai, 
| Foochow, and Canton Chambers, are per- 
fectly true. But they seem to us scarcely 
to go to the root of the matter. In China 
| tea is grown by a large number of persons, 
each for the most part working his own 
little garden, or plantation; aided, per- 
jhaps, by half a dozen labourers. Nearly 
40 years ago FORTUNE, in his record of 
visits to the tea countries of China, noticed 


that thp plantations were very small. He 
ol 








his travels he never sayyeng 


which would produce 600 chests, and not 
many which would produce goo. In India, 
on the other hand, the gardens cover some- 
times thousands of acres; in Assam the 
average size of the gardens in the whole 
province in 1887 was between 800 and goo 
acres, and the tendency is in favour of in- 
crease in size and diminution in number. On 
gardens of this extent, the latest and most 
improved machinery is in use, large capi- 
tal is expended, and every operation is 
conducted on a large scale with a conse- 
quent decrease in the cost of production. 
Capital and science are at work to attain 
the best results at the lowest possible 
figure. It is la grande culture against la 
petite culture ; cultivation on a large 
against cultivation on a very small scale, 
American wheat against British wheat, 
Australian meat and wool against the 
British articles. Hence it would seem 
that to compete successfully against In- 
dian tea growers all along the line the 
Chinese will have to adopt Indian methods, 
and in the agrarian condition of China 
this scarcely seems likely. 

However this may be, the subject is now 
in the phase usually called ‘“ burning,” 
and a brief account of the growth of the 
trade that threatens the destruction of 
its Chinese rival may be interesting. 
The past year is described as the jubilee 
of tea cultivation in India, 1837 having 
been the first year that tea was success- 
fully produced in that country. This im- 
portant anniversary has been commemo- 
rated by several publications, the most 
complete and interesting being a pamphlet 
published in Prague early in the present 
year by an Austrian gentleman who was 
until recently attached to the Geological 
Survey of India, and who, during his resi- 
dence there, devoted much attention to the 
subject of tea cultivation. The work is 
styled: ‘Die Thee cultur in Britisch- 
Ost-Indien, Im 50 Jahre ihres Bestandes, 
historisch, naturwissenschaftlich, und sta- 
tistisch dargestellt, von Dr. OTTOKAR 
FEISTMANTEL, Prag, 1888.” (The Tea 
Cultivation of the British East Indies, in 
the 5oth year of its existence, treated from 
the historical, scientific, and statistical 
points of view, by Dr. Orrokar Feist- 
MANTEL, Prague, 1888.) The facts which 
we now proceed to relate, are taken wholly 
from this work. The author’s main object 
apparently is to make Indian tea better 
known on the continent of Europe than it 
is at present, and his facts cannot but 
interest the Eastern public. 

The tea-plant is really a native of India, 
although it was not until 1823 that this 
fact was discovered, and even now it is 
not generally known. The discovery was 
made by a Mr. Bruce, in the year men- 
tioned, in the Assam Valley, where he had 
some business relations, and which at that 
time belonged to Burmah. In 1826 came 


the ofirst,-Burmese war, in which Mr. 
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several hundred plants and a quantity of 
seed, some of which reached the Calcutta 
Botanic Gardens. In 1832 Lord WILLIAM 
BENTINCK sent Captain JENKINS to report 
on the products of Assam, and especially 
directed his attention to the tea plantof Mr. 
Bruce. Two years later, JENKINS, then 
Commissionerfor Assam, reported toa “tea 
committee ” that the shrub was native over 
a large area. A commission of doctors 
and botanists visited the province, and on 
their advice Dr. GUTZLAFF procured from 
China plants and seeds, which were grown 
in the Botanic Garden in Calcutta, and 
then sent to Assam and the North-west 
provinces. Dr. WHITE, of the Bengal 
Medical Service, in a lecture on Indian tea 
delivered last year before the Society of 
Arts in London, declared that the scientific 
gentlemen who were responsible for this 
introduct:on of Chinese tea into India unin- 
tentionally did the utmost harm thereby, not 
merely to the future of Assam, but to the 
prospects of the whole industry which it was 
their duty to foster. “ The introduction of 
the Chinese tea shrub into Assam was just 
as ruinous to the province as the potato 
blight to Ireland or the black leaf-bug to 
Ceylon.” In 1835 the first experimental 
tea-garden was established by the Govern- 
ment at Lakhimpore, but it was not a 
success ; another was tried in 1837, which 
manifested all the signs of vitality, and 
from this dates the commencement of tea- 
cultivation in India. In the same year 
Chinese overseers and labourers who 
knew the manipulation of black teas, and, 
later, others who understood the manage- 
ment of green teas, were introduced under 
Lord AUCKLAND. This last step was 
taken after FoRTURE had made it clear that 
black and green teas came from the same 
plant, and that the difference between 
them was due to the methods of handling 
and treatment. In 1838 the first export of 
Indian tea to England took place. The 
consignment consisted of 12 chests, 
amounting to 488 pounds, and although it 
suffered somewhat during the long voyage, 
it reached its destination in at least 
as good condition as the Chinese tea 
then imported. It sold for rgs. 5d. per 
pound. With this began the foundation 
of companies for the planting and curing 
of teain Assam. The Assam Tea Com- 
pany was founded in 1839, and in 1840 
the Government gave it over possession of 
the experimental garden, This company 
still owns the largest garden in India. 
In 1851 the company’s crop was 280,000 
pounds. In 1854 and 1855 new gardens 
were opened, especially in Cachar. Then 
followed a period of wild speculation, 
followed in 1866 by a catastrophe which 
produced a momentary cessation of 
activity. But since 1869 the conditions 
have improved, and to-day tea cultiva- 
tion in Assam is on a stable basis 
and advances constantly year by year. 
About 1855 began the spread of the in- 


dustry from Assam to/Other parts pf 
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first Cachar established its tea- 
gardens ; then they spread to the North- 
West Provinces, and the slopes at Kuman, 
and Dehra-Dun, where, by the way, Chi- 
nese plants and workmen had appeared 
as far back as 1835. At present in these 
places green tea for the trade of Central 
Asia, vid Cabul and Cashmere, is produced. 
Chittagong, Darjeeling, the Terai, Chota. 
In Nagpore in Bengal, Kangra in the Pun- 
jaub, the Neilgerries in Madras, and parts of 
Lower Burmah around Akyab and Tunghoo, 
tea cultivation and preparation are tho- 
roughly established. In all these places, 
save the Kangra valley, the plantations 
belong to Europeans, and the industry is 
one wholly of British origin and devolop- 
ment. From 1850 onwards its greatest 
strides have been made. 

So much for the outline history of tea- 
cultivation in India. A few words may 
now be said about the different sorts of 
Indian tea. The first plants and seed 
used by the Government were of Chinese 
origin, but plants, known as hybrids, were 
obtained by crossing those with the native 
plants, so that at present three kinds of 
tea are especially cultivated. (1) The native 
plant which grows to the height of a tree, 
and gives a strong, valuable tea, but is 
difficult to grow, and flourishes only in 
particular districts. (2) The Chinese plant, 
originally introduced, is a small shrub 
producing a correspondingly weak tea 
and a small harvest per acre. (3) A 
true hybrid produced by crossing the 
former two, possessing in a degree the 
qualities of both, and the most widely 
used by planters. Colonel MONEY, who 
was himself a planter for 18 years, and 
who has known almost all the tea-districts, 
reproaches the Government bitterly with 
introducing Chinese plants and ruining 
thereby the quality of the tea and the 
fertility of the gardens. He describes both 
as very different varieties of the same plant: 
their habitat, rates of growth, amount of 
wood, and the degree of moisture required 
are all different. The leaf of the native 
Indian plant is much stronger and sharper, 
it has a length of nine inches or more, while 
the Chinese leaf is not more them four 
inches; the former is of a bright greenish 
hue, the latter dark green; and the Indian 
produces new leaves (“flushes”) much 
more plentifully than the Chinese. The 
native tea also brings higher prices; the 
young leaves, from which alone tea is 
made, are finer and more tender than the 
Chinese leaf; the former may be compared 
with velvet, the latter with leather. The 
crossing between the two was effected by 
conveying the pollen of one in bloom to 
the other, and the product is a true hybrid 
possessing in an equal degree the qualities 
of both; but the process has been repeated 
again and again among hybrids them- 
selves, among hybrids and Indian and 
Chinese plants in all manner of combina- 
tions, so that there are about 100 varieties 


India; 








Chinese or Indian plants. The more 
(Colonel Money is still speaking) these 
hybrids approach the Indian plant the 
more excellent the quality of the tea, and 
thus it happens that one garden has better 
plants than another. But Indian tea is not 
what it would have been had Chinese tea 
never been introduced. The home of the 
native plant is in the luxuriant jungles of 
Assam and Cachar, where it grows to a 
tree as high as 20 feet. Some of these 
jungles are now converted into tea gardens, 
and they are among the best in the re- 
gion. The native plant and the nobler 
hybrids require a hot damp climate, and 
therefore do not flourish outside Eastern 
Bengal. It has been cultivated in the Hima- 
layas, but the cold kills it; in Dehra-Dun 
and Kangra the climate is too dry; it 
succeeds in the Terai below Darjecling, 
and in Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, but 
Northern Assam is the best climate for it. 
The Himalayan plantations have Chinese 
plants for the most part, mingled here 
and there with the poorer hybrids, all 
coming from Government experimental 
gardens where only Chinese plants were 
grown. This is also the case with Kangra 
and Dehra-Dun; in some gardens on the 
Terai there is a better hybrid; in Assam, 
Cachar, and Chittagong all the plantations 
have a number of native and hybrid plants 
of the better quality, many having only 
these. The value of a tea garden, then, 
depends wholly on the kind of plants used, 
and a careful planter will increase the 
number of those of the better quality.* 
Many other authorities agree that in India 
the Chinese plants are the worst, and that 
the nearer the hybrid approaches the 
Chinese rather than the Indian plant, the 
worse it is. 


i. 

Coming now to the area of the tea 
plantations in India, their production and 
qualities, we find that the provinces in 
which tea is grown are Assam, Bengal, the 
North-west provinces, the Punjaub, Madras 
and Burmah. The figures for 1884-85 in 
Assam were 189,852 acres planted with 
tea, and a production of 51,126,199 
pounds; in Bengal 55,698 acres and 
11,740,290 pounds; the North-west pro- 
vinces 8,427 acres and 1,242,350 pounds ; 
Punjaub 8,172 acres and 1,331,002 pounds; 
in Madras 5,551 acres and 503,850 pounds, 
and in Burmah 159 acres and 16,553 
pounds. Thus for all India, we get an 
area under cultivation in 1884-85 of 267,710 
acres, with a production of 67,947,946 
pounds ; at the end of 1885 this amounted 
to 68,730,219 pounds, and at the end of 
1886 to 76,585,000 pounds. To give an idea 
of the growth of the industry in India the 
following figures are instructive :—Number 
of plantations, 1875, 1,727; 1878, 2,330; 
1882, 3,407; area under cultivation, 1875, 
124,836 acres; 1878, 199,132; 1882, 248,237; 
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1886, 275,000; area occupied, but not yet 
planted, 1875, 473,801; 1878, 465,194; 
1882, 660,204; production 1875, 26,526,317; 
1878, 38,665,112; 1882, 60,016,273; 1886, 
76,585,000 pounds ; average yield per acre, 
1875, 229; 1878, 260; 1882, 289 pounds. 
Into the characteristics of the teas of the 
different Indian districts it is unnecessary 
to enter ; nor need more reference be made 
to Herr FEISTMANTEL’S chapter on the che- 
mical analyses of the different China and 
Indian teas. The author argues at some 
length that while Chinese teas are noto- 
riously adulterated before leaving China, 
Indian teas, if adulterated at all, undergo 
the process in England, not in India. In 
the latter country, he says positively, the 
tea is not, and under the present system 
of garden administration, cannot be adul- 
terated before being put on shipboard. 
Tne export of Indian tea has grown with 
the growth of the production. In 1852, 
fourteen years after the first experimental 
consignment was sent to London—the ex- 
port was 232,000 pounds, in 1862 it was 
1,765,000; between 1860 and 1870 it went 
up with marvellous rapidity, and in 1872 it 
was 16,942,000 lbs., having increased abouta 
thousand per cent. in the ten years. Again 
between 1870 and 1880 this phenomenal 
growth continued unbroken, every year 
showing millions of pounds more sold 
than the previous year, so that in 1882 
the export was 54,080,300 lbs., or more 


than three times as much as that of 
1872. In 1886 it was 76,585,000 Ibs. In 
fact from 1852 to 1887 every year 


showed a great, sometimes an enormous, 
increase over its predecessors, save only 
1858, the year of financial disaster. In 
1856 the export was 633,000 Ibs., 1857 
920,000, 1858 703,000, 1859 1,011,000. 
Of the export of 86 million pounds in 1887, 
63} millions come from Assam, and nearly 
15 millions from Darjeeling and the Terai; 
leaving about 8 millions for the other In- 
dian districts. The export for the year 
ended March gist, 1887, was 78,620,597 
Ibs., .e., for the last nine months of 1886, 
and the first three of 1887. Of this, 
75,891,757 lbs. went to Great Britain, 
1,563,274 to Australia and New Zealand, 
98,166 Ibs. to America, and the remaining 
million pounds to other places. In refer- 
ence to this constant increase of the pro- 
duction and export of Indian tea, Herr 
FEISTMANTEL very properly points out 
that it is not due to special or temporary 
causes connected with the production of 
It has gone on steadily 
and regularly year in year out since 1852; 
the consumption has grown with the pro- 
duction, the production with the consump- 
tion, and mainly at the expense of Chinese 
tea. We give the following table in full, 
much as we dislike long tables of this 
description in the body of an article; but 
it shows the situation in the great and 
momentous battle, Indian versus Chinese 
teas, so clearly and simply, that it is 


worth columns of mere verbal descrjption, 
Digitized by GO 


tea elsewhere. 











The table shows the percentages for the 
various years of the tea imported into 
Great Britain supplied by India and by 


China :— 


End of the 
Year. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 F 
Aptil 1887 tet J fi 

It will be remarked that this table only 
deals with British tea consumption, which 
is put down at about 170 millions of pounds 
per annum. Of course the total export of 
Chinese tea is still far beyond that of In- 
dian tea. In 1885-6 the quantities were 
66 million and 144} million pounds from 
India and China respectively; but Indian 
tea has to make its way in the United 
States and the Continent of Europe as it 
has done in Great Britain. And seeing 
that it has progressed in the latter country 
by leaps and bounds because of its good 
qualities, and in fair fight with Chinese tea, 
there seems at present no reason why it 
should not, in time, succeed equally well 
elsewhere. 

The Indian tea trade now gives employ- 
ment to 500,000 persons, engages nineteen 
millions sterling of capital, and the harvest 
of the current year is estimated as worth 
$4,500,000. 
steadily become less and less, as in the case 
of Chinese tea, and the tea industry in 
consequence is not so remunerative as in 
former years. This state of things the 
Indian planters have met by cheaper pro- 
duction, by means of the introduction of 
machinery and other appliances, by more 
rapid and cheaper communication with 
ports of shipment, by more care in ex- 
penditure, and by co-operation. The fall 
in price is shown by the following figures 
giving the price per pound of Indian tea laid 
down in the London market, and including 
the costs of sale :—1878, 1s. 5d; 1882, Is. ; 
1884, 114d.; 1886, 9}d. per pound; when 
sold the profits in the same years were, 
1878, 4}d.; 1882, 54d.; 1884, 2}d., 1886, 
ahd. 
sale prices, and Dr. WHITE of the In- 
dian Medical Service, commenting on them 
before the Society of Arts in London, 
said that they showed why China was 
going down in the contest with India. The 
latter, working on a system centuries 
old and on an exhausted soil, is not able 
to reduce the cost of production materially, 
and meets the new state of affairs by 


supplyimg a lower quality, so that it is 
Sure 


Percentage of 
Indian Tea. 


Percentage of 
Chinese Tea. 








In recent years the price has 


These naturally are the whole- 








now completely discredited, while India 
meets the reduced price by reduced cost 
of production. Indian tea of every grade 
fetches more in the London market than 
Chinese tea; the lowest priced Indian tea 
is more than the lowest priced Chinese, 
and the finest Indian tea fetches 2d. per 
pound more than the finest Chinese tea. 
In fact Indian teas are constantly used to 
mix with Chinese tea, in order to give the 
latter ‘‘ body,” and were it not for this mix- 
ing considerable quantities of Chinese teas 
now coming on the market would be quite 
unsaleable. 

Into the subjects of the various qualities 
of Indian teas, or the reasons why they 
are not yet so common on the Continent of 
Europe as in Great Britain, it is unneces- 
sary to follow Herr FEISTMANTEL. Enough 
has been said to show the conditions of 
the great tea question, which is having 
such influence on the trade of China, and 
which appears destined to exercise a still 
greater, and we might say destructive, in- 
fluence in the near future. 








A VISIT TO BANDAI-SAN. 
2 
[By our Rerorrer.] 





We are now able to present to our readers a 
description—very imperfect it is true, but still, 
so far as it goes, consisting of details gathered 
on the spot and matters of personal observation 
—of the condition of affairs consequent upon 
the late eruption of Bandai-san. It would be 
impossible in less than a week—perhaps even 
amore liberal estimate might be allowed—to 
visit the various localities and make oneself ac- 
quainted with the chief points and incidents of this 
extraordinary calamity, and the present sketch, 
which will be supplemented hereafter by fuller 
and more detailed notices, refers exclusively to 
those localities that are most readily accessible, 
that is to say, the parts adjacent to the town of 
Inawashiro. The information here given is the 
result of a five hours’ stay in that neighbourhood 
on Sunday the 22nd instant. 

Though the cluster of peaks which form 
Bandai-san are easily descernible along the 
whole length of Lake Inawashiro, they are 
closed out from the view of travellers appro- 
aching from the south-east till the large plain 
which lies between them and the north end of 
the lake has been fairly entered upon. The 
weather on Sunday was most unfavourable to 
sight-seeing, a dense mist and almost con- 
tinuous rain obscuring all but the very nearest 
objects. Bandai-san was barely visible at a 
distance of a r/, and even from the actual slope 
of the mountain his peaks were hidden except 
at very infrequent intervals by arrays of misty 
cloud, which rolled and wreathed fantastically 
through his windy defiles and around his 
lofty crags—varying from the lightest and 
most fleecy forms to masses of such gloomy 
density that at times one’s imagination might 
easily persuade one that a second eruption 
had begun. From the town of Inawashiro, 
which escaped (the flow from the mountain 
approaching it from no point ata less distance 
than a mile), though several of its inhabi- 
tants employed away from home lost their lives, 
one glacier-like field of ejected matter may be 
seen, but the actual valley by means of which 
it escaped from the environment of the five 
peaks is shut out by a projecting shoulder of 
the mountain. The little town, however, though 
in this respect removed from danger, is actually 
closer to the mountain than some of the loca- 
lities that were devastated, as many of its houses 
nestle under the southern peak, which is here of 
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amile distant, and due south from the long, un- 
dulating slopes which characterize the mountain 
on the south-east, and the lower limits of which 
are pretty distinctly defined. It may, indeed, be 
as well to remark here that it is only at the 
village of Minemura, a short distance north from 
Inawashiro, that the mountain slopes merge al- 
most imperceptibly with the lower lands ; for the 
most part, that is froma point a few hundred 
yards to the north-eastward of Minemura, as far 
as Nagasaka, a distance of about three r/ the 
river Nakasegawa forms their boundary, running 
close under the steep banks in which they chiefly 
terminate. ‘These foot-hills are evidently the 
product of former eruptions. Between the 
east side of the valley of the Nakasegawa, 
which widens suddenly out into the plain of 
Inawashiro, and the river itself, running, as we 
have said, along the bottom of the foot-hills, 
there is an expanse of low, perfectly level land, 
evidently alluvial deposit, from which the hills 
on the east rise steeply and abruptly, But the 
foot-hills on this side of the river are apparently 
as we have said, a formation of former eruptions ; 
their slope downwards from the mountain peaks 
is generally easy and regular, showing just such 
acontour as might be expected of matter ex- 
pelled from the crater and flowing down and 
out towards the level. To these slopes the pre- 
sent outflow was confined. 

Perhaps the direction and form of the erup- 
tion may be best illustrated if we open a fan 
and spread it out horizonally. While the 
shank will represent the outlet from the 
crater, the diverging ribs of the fan will con- 
vey a pretty fair idea of the manner in 
which the ejected matter spread out over the 
foot-hills. But it must not be supposed that the 
ejections actually covered the lower slopes of the 
mountain in the shape of a fan; one large field 
moved south-eastward and reached the village 
of Minemura, while other and smaller bodies 
descended to the east and north-east in the di- 
rection of Shibutani and Nagasaka, but stopped 
short some distance above those villages, And 
though we have hitherto spoken of the erup- 
tion with reference to its immediately result 
—the outflow of mud stones—it should be 
said at once that, in this neighbourhood, 
loss of life and damage to property was 
chiefly due to the high wind which attended the 
erruption, the dust which was given forth, and 
to a most singular upheaval of the valley close 
to the village of Nagasaka and just below that 
point where it narrows to the proportions of a 
mere ravine. Indeed, the catastrophe may be 
said to have consisted of a volcanic eruption, a 
hurricane, and an earthquake, for a hasty 
visit to Nagasaka failed to supply any cause of 
the deposit of earth there other than an actual 
upheaval of the ground. When it is added 
that, coincident with the breaking out of the 
mountain, copious springs of water burst forth 
from various points up among the peaks, 
and that the dust at a distance of some 
five miles from the crater was thick enough to 
blind and suffocate human beings, and to cause 
a dense darkness, some conception perhaps 
may be had of the terrifying, awe-inspiring na- 
ture of the calamity, 

This somewhat prolix attempt to describe 
the nature of the phenomena is necessary to 
an understanding, however unsatisfactory, of 
its extent and results. And now we shall de- 
scribe the visit made two days ago toa part of 
the district that suffered by the disaster. On 
Sunday morning the aspect of the weather 
did not promise much in the way of re- 
ward for the tedious journey from Atami to 
Inawashiro, mist concealing all but the lowest 
parts of the mountain and rain falling heavily. 
Indeed, beginning in the morning, it rained 
heavily during the whole day. A start was 
made from Inawashiro shortly after eleven in 
the forenoon, At the time of the eruption dust 
fell in the town of Inawashiro, but little trace 
of it remained after the rain began; indeed, 
it was not driven into the town in sufficient 
quantity to remain for any length of time, 
A hundred yards beyond the limits of the town 
the pathway was covered with a 
dust, which ingsrased, in depth(as 
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were neared. Saturated by rain, the deposit 
had assumed a darker hue, as was evident from 
such spots as the moisture had not yet reached, 
From a distance of say a ri it could be seen that 
parts of theshoulderof the mountain bore a bluish 
tinge, the borders of which were clearly marked ; 
but the nature of these patches could not of 
course be divined. Closer to the mountain, how- 
ever, these disappeared behind intervening high 
ground, and the only indication of approach to 
the scene was the increasing thickness of the 
deposit of dust. It covered the pathway, and 
vas lifted often, half-wetted as it was, by the foot, 
revealing underneath the former surface, of a 
reddish brown hue; it lay on the plants that 
bordered the road, and in the adjacent rice 
fields, and was deposited on the roofs of the 
outlying houses of the village of Minemura, 
to which it lent a new and sombre hue. 
A lane led through the hamlet up towards 
the mountain, debouching, after a slight rise, 
on what had formerly been rice and bean 
fields. The rise referred to constitutes in fact 
the lower edge of the mountain slope, and the 
bank thus formed runs along in a northerly and 
southerly direction, meeting on the north (or 
right hand facing the mountain) a clump of 
trees. Down to the very edge of this bank the 
wave of débris has surged, actually breaking into 
the level ground below through a slight hollow 
close to the wood. At the head of the lane 
stands a large tree, around which, inextricably 
mixed up with the efecfa from the mountain, lie 
the timbers and fragments of buildings. Stand- 
ing under this tree, we are able to survey 
the expanse of this mighty field of hardened 
mud—for such it in reality is—and with a 
glass to scan the upper part of the mountain 
(the mist having slightly lifted) whence the 
mass has come. Three of the peaks may 
be said to face to the east in one line, as 
nearly as may be north and south. Of the 
smalier of these, separated from its companion 
on the south by adeep gulley, but attached 
to the other by a shoulder or neck, the 
top has disappeared, the scoria welling over the 
ridge which remains and out through the ravine 
referred to. This part of the outflow, divided 
from the rest by a ridge of high ground, has 
proceeded pretty nearly south-east, measures 
in width along its lower edge some 300 
yards, and must, after leaving the ravine, have 
descended over about a couple of miles of 
ground. The material of which it is composed 
is a hard mud, broken up in large boulder-like 
lumps as far as the surface is concerned. For 
a distance of some hundred yards or so up the 
hill from the village, cultivation was in progress 
before the catastrophe, rice, bean, and other 
fields stretching across the whole path of the 
deluge, but above this, where the slope became 
more steep, the rank growth which usually occu- 
pies hilly regions prevailed. From the southern 
corner of the village a fairly wide pathway ran 
obliquely upwards to the ridge which we have 
described as dividing the outflow, and which we 
ought to say rises from the pine-wood that we 
have alluded to. 

The village of Minemura was composed of 
some forty-five houses, of which it is stated 
that thirteen have been destroyed. Some thirly 
yards above the more advanced boulders of the 
mud field and from the main part of the village, 
timbers may be espied, the wreck of a dwelling 
that stood out farther than the others, and so 
was subjected to the fuller violence of the flow. 
A little lower down is a house one side of 
which has been driven in, while its lop-sided roof 
timbers are charred with fire, the result some say 
of flames from the hill, or as others conjecture 
caused in the interior of the house itself at the time 
of the eruption, Nine of the inhabitants of this 
village were killed outright and four injured, 
the former being, as is supposed, caught while 
at work in the fields above the dwelling and the 
others wounded by the falling of the houses. 
Here it may be as well to observe that the effects 
of the hurricane which accompanied the out- 
break are not so noticeable in the vicinity of 
this village as farther to the northward, where 
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slippery, clayey boulders (for the rain has re- 
duced them to this condition) in a direction 
which probably fullows pretty closely the former 
path obliquely across the slope, we struggle 
up towards the dividing ridge with the object 
of locating the other branches of the outflow, 
Near the top we pass close to a ‘large 
amphitheatre-like hollow over the edge of which 
the mud avalanche poured in such volume as 
completely toengulph the trees which here stood, 
outposts as it were, on the upper side of the wood. 
Intheir place isa pond of water. A few steps fur- 
ther bring to our nostrils the unpleasant sugges- 
tion of decaying animal matter, and we soon find 
that this comes from the carcase of a horse, 
underneath a tree to which in all probability 
he was fastened while his guardian otherwise 
occupied himself. Being on a slight rise, the 
deposit is not very deep here ; his owner in all 
likelihood has found his grave under a heavier 
covering. 

Once on the high ground, a walk of a few 
minutes brings us to another field of mud 
boulders, but not nearly so wide as the first, 
which has been arrested in its progress at a 
higher elevation. Indeed there are several of 
these somewhat attenuated streams before we 
reach a bed of yellowish clay, or more sand 
than clay, which, first coming into view in the 
gorge up there, between the South Peak and 
Sho-Bandai-san, can be followed all the way to 
the spot where we stand, and thence down and 
over the bank which divides the hills from the 
fields below. There are several branches of 
this stream, all very close together, and in each 
there flows water from the springs that have 
burst out above. From the exposed parts 
of the ground it can be gathered that no 
cultivation was carried on here. Being directly 
underneath Sho-Bandai-san, it is now pos- 
sible to survey the south-east sides of the three 
peaks. Sho-Bandai-san is covered to the very 
summit with the muddy deposit, and the stuff 
in boiling over seems to have dashed high upon 
the sides of the higher peaks on each side. In 
a moment when the mist has partially rolled off, 
we can distinctly see over the top of Sho-Bandai- 
san the inner side of a peak which faces the 
north-east, with yellow streams such as are 
now passing us streaking its surface. Where the 
mud has not reached, dust has fallen here on the 
ground to the depth of certainly an inch and 
a half or two inches, and this being almost 
free from grit has been reduced to a buttery sub- 
stance on which the foot fails to find a hold. 
We now turn to the left and descend the 
shoulder of the mountain about four hundred 
yards till we reach the summit of the high 
bank which at this point (some half a mile 
past the pine-wood) overhangs the river Nakase, 
forming, as we may suggest, the verge of pre- 
vious eruptions, Here the operations of a 
new and terrible factor are plainly visible. 
In the narrow fringe of fields which runs along 
on the top of this bank, the rice, though 
buried in some places, for the most part stands 
up straight and green from its surface dress- 
ing of volcanic dust, the crust of which, pro- 
bably from contraction by cooling, or from 
sinking after being wetted, is cracked all over. 
Half a dozen yards—little more indeed than 
the breadth of the pathway—lower down, the 
strong coarse weeds that fringe the edge of the 
cliff are bent and broken down towards the river 
as if a heavy roller had passed over them, This 
is one of the strangest of the sights that meet 
the visitor to the scene. Down the small 
gulleys in the face of the bank this force seems 
to have been most violent, for here trees, weeds, 
and grass hang, downwards limp, blackened, 
and broken. This peculiarity continues to 
strike the attention all the way along the bank, 
which a couple of hundred yards farther drops 
downward toward the village of Shibutani, which 
is close to the river, Ere leaving the high 
ground we glance across the Nakasegawa 
towards the low flat land that fills the 
valley from the river to the steep hills on 
the east or opposite side. For half this 
distance (the width of the valley here is be- 
tween tne and three miles) the characteristic 
colour of ihe Volcanic dust can be distinguished, 
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and it is not difficult to believe from the nature 
of the ground that the inmates of the houses on 
this part of the plain were not very happy so 
long as the flow of the Nakasegawa was ob- 
structed above them. Just as we begin to 
desgend towards Shibutani we find ourselves 
above one of the gulleys that we have described 
as abounding on the face of the bank, worn 
out, no doubt, by the action of water. A com- 
mon method of cleaning rice ina district such as 
this, which abounds in streams, is to rig up a 
box, say four feet square, and so fix itatone end 
of a pole which has at the other a rice stamp, that, 
in a manner similar to the action of a beam- 
engine the bucket when filled with water 
weighs up the rice stamp and immediately emp- 
ties itself, upon which follows the descent of the 
stamp among the grain. This piece of com- 
plicated machinery is protected by a roof and 
walls. Well, here in the very mouth of this 
gorge are the mangled remains of such a mill, its 
various parts strewn down the ravine in match- 
wood form, the hammer-headed rice stamp 
alone giving a clue to the nature of the structure. 
It seems as if every describable kind of rubbish 
had been shot down from above, so complete 
is the wreck, trees and mill alike, and yet three 
paces from the brink eight-inch-long rice blades 
are waving fresh and clean, while a short dis- 
tance off a plot of beans has been levelled with 
the ground, and a hundred yards away the trees 
of a small plantation up the mountain slope have 
been almost reduced to kindling wood. Below 
us the village of Shibutani now invites our at- 
tention, and accompanied by a healthy looking 
labourer, one of the survivors of those who 
were engaged in its neighbourhood at the 
time of the eruption, we descend and in- 
spect it. There were in all seventeen houses 
in Shibutani or Shibuya (it must be remem- 
bered that this is a silk district and the 
buildings are large); of these, sixteen were 
damaged, some half dozen being laid level 
with the ground. On our right as we en- 
ter the hamlet is an extent of ground equal 
to about 40 /sudo covered with broken timbers, 
among which appear a bath tub or two, a stray 
shoji, and a multitude of the circular shallow 
baskets in which the cocoons are carried. All 
round we can see houses that at once suggest to 
us the helpless position of a horse on his knees; 
—the walls knocked in on one side or both 
No flow of mud boulders came within many 
yards of this village. Over all there lies thickly 
the grey mud which was once volcanic dust; 
but volcanic dust cannot demolish houses. An 
earthquake might ; but then again the earthquake 
could not thrash about the trees as they have been 
thrashed, or lay a field of beans or hemp as 
close to the ground as the thatch lies on a house 
roof. In one or two houses that are still stand- 
ing, solitary individuals are to be seen trying 
—in a silent, broken-hearted sort of way, whici 
somehow impresses the passer-by more power- 
fully than the most violent outburst of sorrow— 
to set things to rights or occupy themselves in 
sweeping up and throwing out into the road 
the dust which has covered the floors. Bur 
these are few in number, and apart from the 
litle bands of sight-seers that stumble and 
flounder along the pathway, and the clusters ot 
workmen who stand aside to let us pass, there 
are few signs of life observable, “This,” remarks 
our guide, pointing to a building which seems 
undecided whether to stand or fall to the ground, 
“‘is my house.” Not a soul is to be seen inside. 
but outside a small cock, and a hen of still more 
modest proportions and of quaker coloured 
plumage, plainly indicate by their gait, like al 
other small fowls, their impression that they are 
perfectly equal to the task of guarding the village 
All the people residing here were saved with 
the exception of three. Says our guide: ‘1 
was a little distance outside the village pull 
ing grass when the first indications of the erup. 
tion were given. The ground shook and rose 
up and down, and there was a great noise. Very 
soon it got dark, dust falling thickly, and the 
people employed in the neighbourhood, abow 
a hundred and thirty in number, all ran for the 
river. We all got away safe except three one wa: 
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river, and the others I think were swallowed up 
by the earth.” Since leaving Inawashiro we seem 
to have traversed a whole prefecture, but are 
reassured on learning that we are only a rf and 
a half from the town, and that half a 77 further 
on we may see the village of Nagasaka, in which 
the mortality has been very great. The path 
leads us past the village of Midzuya, or Midzu- 
sawa, where not a house was damaged nor a life 
lost, though a few trees were destroyed close by. 
A little farther on we pass a grove of mulberry 
trees, broken up, battered, and crusted over with 
mud; near them is a crop of hemp flattened to the 
earth. The deadly blast from above seems to have 
rushed down on this point with particular vio- 
lence, but there were no houses adjacent, and so 
happily loss of life, or of property other than the 
crops, there is none to record. A longish walk— 
for a half ré is not much less elastic than a 
whole ri—for the greater distance along the 
side of an irrigating canal now discoloured and 
yellow, like every drop of water we have hitherto 
seen in the neighbourhood, brings us to the 
village of Nagasaka. The houses, some twenty- 
five in number, are large, and seem absolutely 
uninjured except where, as in several instances, 
the paper of the shajé has been blown into 
tatters. Trees lie about in all directions, Some 
of the buildings have silent occupants, who 
move about as if they hardly knew which 
piece of work to do first. Spurred by almost 
unendurable thirst, caused by the toilsome 
walk, we approach a house and ask for water. 
An old man hobbles forward from the dark 
interior and supplies our wants, ‘ Yes,” he says, 
in answer to enquiries, “there are dead people 
from this house. My wife and the others, five 
in number, ran out and down that lane towards 
the river till they got to about a large tree that 
you will see, and there they died. 1 was away 
atthe time, I think they must have been suf 
focated by the dust.” Most of the houses 
round about are closed up and silent. Our 
guide points out this house as having lost so 
many, that other so many, and this other all. 
Under the eaves of one dwelling hang two dust- 
begrimmed cages, inside of which are a couple 
of canaries, which flit about and chirp in a 
fashion that contrasts grimly with their sur- 
roundings. The shoji are almost closed,—for 
a reason which was afterwards made plain 
to us—but we can discern three silent 
fgures in the middle of the barn-like apart- 
ment. As we are on the point of turning 
away one of the shoj? is slid partially back and 
we return to find three aged persons, one 
man and two women (blinking at us and the 
daylight with red eyes) the former of whom 
bas given us entrance. The man and one ot 
his companions tell us their story. He has losi 
thirteen from the house, among them two sons 
But he had one son in the hospital at the time. 
and so that life was saved. Being old he could 
not run away himself when the earthquake and 
the strange noises occurred and the air became 
jark, nor could the old women, but the others 
ull got up and ran out by the other door (fac- 
ing the river), A daughter caught up his 
grandchild and, protecting it with her own body, 
strove to reach a spot of safety, but like the 
others she ran into the arms of death. And 
so this strange and pitiful thing happened: 
that the old people, who could not flee, 
escaped, while those who fled turned their faces 
away from safety. It is painful to interrogate 
these wrinkled beings, and besides the doctor 
of the party suggests to us that their in- 
flamed eyes, in front of which clouds of flies 
hover, betoken a contagious disease which it 
will be well toavoid. Crouching therefore under 
the branches of a huge tree which has fallen 
across the entrance to the yard, we regain the 
lane down which the fugitives fled, Twenty 
yards nearer the Nakasegawa’s former bed, 
below the village, stands the large tree. For 
some distance farther there was an expanse o! 
vice fields. Now a couple of acres is covered 
vith water, and thence, stretching right across to 
he other side of the valley, three quarters ot 
«mile away, is a plain of up-turned earth. 
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water and under this deposit lie about a hun- 
dred bodies. ‘Thirty have been recovered and 
buried in an enclosure farther down the river. 

There being nothing more to see wenow retrace 
our steps towards Inawashiro. On our return 
we follow the course of the irrigation canal before- 
mentioned, instead of crossing the mountain 
slopes, as on the journey out. We thus 
pass under the high bank over which the sand 
and water from the mountain peaks poured, after 
descending the shoulder of the mountain. As 
the canal in question lies just under the bluff 
it was as a matter of course soon blocked, and 
the waters overran the lower ground which here 
stretches toward the river, Despite the dispiriting 
rain, gangs of workmen were engaged during 
Sunday on the work of clearing away this ob- 
struction, which had to be dealt with at several 
points, and by evening the canal was cleared. 
Inawashiro was reached a little before five, and 
in another hour the return journey to Atami 
was begun, in a howling gale of wind and rain. 

No time was to be had for the purpose of 
availing of official channels of information 
except as to these villages; and it was im- 
possible even to visit the temporary hospital 
established in Inawashiro at the police station. 
Large numbers of policemen have been de- 
tached to render assistance in the suffering 
districts, and under the charge of Mr. Orita, 
Chiji of the prefecture, all is done that can be 
done. The villages on the north side of the 
mountain are in a state of more cruel misery 
than even those we have described, and the de- 
struction there is more widespread. 

It may not be amiss to set down briefly 
some information for the benefit of those 
who may wish to visit Bandai-san. It will 
be advisable, we should say, to take train either 
to Koriyama or the station beyond it, Motomiya. 
The road from Koriyama to Atami (where, 
if one leaves Ueno by the 6 a.m. train, it will 
be necessary to stay overnight) is good in dry 
weather, but becomes almost impassable during 
rains for jénrtkisha. The Motomiya-Atami 
road, on the other hand, is not so much affected 
by rain and is only four r/, while the other is 
five. At both stations’ there is difficulty in 
obtaining jinrikisha, On Sunday Atami 
furnished two to cope with the visitors by the 
6 a.m, train from Tokyd, while Motomiya pro- 
vided only one. As may be imagined, a good 
deal of walking was done. Leaving Atami at five 
o'clock a.m., Inawashiro may be reached about 
nine. The distance is six r/, but the road is 
very hilly. The outlet for surplus water from 
Lake Inawashiro on this side is well worth 
seeing, the water after leaving the lake being 
conducted in a canal to within about a mile 
«nd a half of the hills which have to be climbed 
on the way from Atami, whence it passes by 
a sublerranean channel to the face of a cliff, 
pouring out in great volume and giving rise to 
a large river. 











THE NAVAL COLLEGE, 
— 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the organization of the Naval 
College, and order it to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual). 
(Privy Seal). 
Dated June 13th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa Kivoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Saico Yorimicut, 

Minister of State for the Navy. 


ImpertaL Orpinance No. XLIV. 
OrGanization or THE Navat Cotrecs. 

Art. L.—The Naval College is an institution for 
the education of naval officers. 

Art. LL—A drill vessel shall be attached to the 
Naval College for the purpose of practical instruc- 
tion in the art of navigation. 

Art. I1l—The following officers shall be at- 
tached to the Naval College :— 
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One vice director—a captain, 

‘Two assistant officers—Lieutenants. 

One head instructor—A captain. 

Nine gunnery-instructors—One commander and 
eight lieutenants. 

Three torpedo instructors—One commander and 
two lieutenants. 

Six navigation instructors—One commander and 
five lieutenants, 

Ten instructors of machinery—One inspector 
and nine assistant-inspectors of machinery. 

Nine instructors of navigation—One commander 
and eight lieutenants. 

Fourteen instructors of general sciences—Pro- 
fessors in the Naval Department. 

One commander of the students’ 
Corps—A commander. 

One assistant officer of the students’ instruction 
corps—A lieutenant (one of the above mentioned 
instructors). 

Several commanders of detachments—Lieu- 
tenants (instructors). 

One chief surgeon—A fleet surgeon. 

Two surgeons—One surgeon next in rank to 
fleet surgeon, and one surgeon next in rank to the 
preceding. 

One chief paymaster—A fleet paymaster. 

One paymaster—A paymaster next in rank to 
fleet paymaster, or a paymaster still lower in rank. 

‘The instructors may be reduced to a suitable 
limit, according to the number of students in the 
college, by the Minister of State for the Navy. 

Art. IV.—Subject to the orders of the Minister 
of State for the Navy, the Director shall superin- 
tend the business of the college and have control 
over the vessels attached to the college. 

Art. V.—The Vice-Director shall assist’ the 
director in his duties, shall manage the business 
of the college and generally represent the Director 
in his duties when the latter is prevented from dis- 
charging them by illness or some other cause, 

Art. VI.—The Assistant Officers shall, under the 
orders of the Director, manage the general business 
of the College and transact any business ordered 
by the Director. 

Art. VIL—The Chief Instructor shall conduct 
all matters relating to the science of instruction. 

Art. VIIL.—The Instructors shall teach various 
subjects. 

Art. IX.—Commanders of instruction corps 
shall have charge of the various corps; maintain 
due military order; enjoin proper behaviour and 
generally inculcate bodily development. 

Art. X.—The officers of the instruction company 
shall be under the orders of the Commander, and 
discharge the duties appointed by him. 

Art. XL—Chiefs of Detachments shall, under 
the orders of their superiors, control their respective 
corps and discharge the duties required of tl 

Art. XIL—The Chief Surgeon shall generally 
have charge of all surgical and sanitary matters 
relating to the College. 

Art. XIIL—The Surgeons shall discharge such 
duties as are allotted to them. 

Art. XIV.—The Chief Paymaster shall attend 
to the accounts of the College. 

Art. XV.—The Paymaster shall assist the 
Chief Paymaster in his various duties, and generally 
discharge such business as may be required of 
him. 

Art. XVI.—In addition to those mentioned in 
Avt. IIT. several commissioned officers, officers of 
hannin vavk, and naval officers may be appointed- 

Art. XVIL—All officers (surgeons and pay. 
masters excepted) of drill ships, exclusive of the 
captain of the vessel, shall be instructors. 

Art. XVIIL—AIl offices in the College—com- 
missioned or non-commissioned—must be occupied 
by members of the crew of an instruction ship. 
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THE SENZU WOOLLEN FACTORY. 
palenaoe 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
€inance relating to the Senju Woollen Factory, 

and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s 

(Privy Seal.) 

Dated July 3rd, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa KrvoraKa, 


Minister President of State, 
Count Oyama Iwao, 


Minister of State for War. 
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under the control of the Minister of State for War, 
and it shall be employed in the manufacture of 
woollen cloth for the army. 

Art. I—The following officials shall be ap- 
pointed to the factory :— 

A director, vice-director, teclinical officials, and 
clerks. 

Art. II—The director shall be of sonin rank 
(1st-3rd) and, under the control of the Minister of 
State for War, shall control the entire business of 
the factory. 

Art. IV.—The vice-director shall be of sonin 
rank, below the fourth degree, and shall assist the 
director in the discharge of his duties. 

Art. V.—The technical officials shall, under the 
supervision of the director, transact the technical 
work of the factory. 

Art. VI—The clerks shall be of hannin rank 
and shall deal with general business according to 
the commands of their superiors. 











TELEGRAPH OFFICERS’ 
ALLOWANCES. 
SS 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the appointment and al- 
lowances of Telegraph Officers of the third class, 
and order the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated June 13th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa KryoraKka, 
Minister President of State. 
Viscount Enomoto Buyo, 
Minister of State for Communications. 





ImpertaL Orpinance No. XLV. 
Appointments shall_be given, with allowances, 
to telegraph officers of the third class in accord: 
ance with the rules already established for post- 
masters of the third class. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ane en 
THE POST OFFICE. 





To THe Eptrox or THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I need hardly draw your attention to the 
Notorious manner in which the business of the Im 
perial Japanese Post-office seems to be managed 
orrather mismanaged. You have yourself already 
drawn sufficient attention to it to have induced 
some improvement. 

From what has just come under_my own notice, 
however, things seem to be as bad as ever, and it 
appears to be the rule of that establishment not 
only to show want of regard to the public require- 
ments, but indifference to the ordinary courtesies 
of life towards those having business there. 

I had occasion to obtain a P.O. order for a 
small amount to send to Tokyo a few days since. 
This morning I received a printed form in 
Japanese informing me that my presence was 
wanted by the Post Office between the hours of 9 
a.m. and I p.m, to-day in reference to the said 
P.O. order which had been issued. I acknowledged 
receipt of the communication and wrote ask 
what was the matter, but although my letter had 
been torn open, it was sent back by my messenger 
without any answer and only a verbal message 
“ Wakarimasen.” 

Now, what I want to know is, if the authorities 
at that institution are supposed to treat the public 
in such a manner? [tis not usual by any means 
to meet with discourtesy among Government de- 
partments ; in fact quite the reverse is the case. It 
is bad enough to put up with mismanagement, but I 
do not see why rudeness should be tolerated as well. 
It is probable that this behaviour may not be repre- 
sentative of those in responsible charge, and instead 
of drawing public attention to the matter, I would 
prefer informing the Post-master of the occurrence, 
but when one’s letter is simply sent back again 
unacknowledged with the verbal message “ Wa- 
karimasen ”’ itis futile to attempt to address them 
at all upon anything. 

T hope therefore this complaint will be the means 
of convincing the P.O. authorities that a business 
letter addressed to them at least requires atten- 
tion and not discourteous treatment. 


Yours, &c., MERCHANT. 
UNIVER 
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To Tue Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt”? 

Sir,—If_your correspondent of Saturday last, 
signing himself Merchant,” and complaining 
of inattention and discourtesy shown him by this 
office, will make his charges over his own si 
ture, or call personally at this office, an explana- 
tion will be given him clearly disproving all his 
charges. 


Tam, Sir, your very truly, 





S.N. SEIKE, 
Acting Director of Posts and Telegraphs. 
Post and Telegraph Office, Yokohama, 
July 23rd, 1888. 





THE CATHOLICS IN KOREA. 


To THE Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—It is only yesterday that the letter of your 
Korean correspondent at Séul of rgth June last, 
which appeared in Fapan Weekly Mail of 14th July, 
has been brought to my knowledge. It contains 
assertions so startling and novel tome about the ac- 
quisition of a piece of land in the capital of Korea 
tor the purpose of constructing a Catholic Church, 
and regarding other circumstances connected with 
the same, that until Lhear positively from Mon- 
seigneur Blanc, the Catholic Bishop in Korea, I 
can hardly do more than question their accuracy. 
Ihave not yet heard a word in any way referring 
to the same (which I most likely should have done 
had there been any reality in such a grave affair). 
But I have no liesitation in asserting that the 
motives imputed by your correspondent to the 
Catholic clergy at Séul for their conduct in the 
matter mentioned are not only unreal and falsely 
attributed to them, but are altogether opposed to 
the principles of the Catholic Church, which teaches 
its members to honour and respect Kings and 
Rulers, and would strongly condemn such an un- 
seemly conduct as defying and defeating the King 
of Korea, such as your correspondent ascribes to 
the Catholic Missionaries. 

Permit me to say that there are no Jesuits in 
Korea. The Missionaries there are from the 
“Missions Etrangéres de Patis,” a congregation 
quite distinct from the Jesuits, although professin, 
exactly the same doctrine of faith and morals hel 
by all’ Catholics, to whom unity of doctrine and 
such are held without exception. The word Jesuit 
is used evidently in an odious sense by your cor- 
respondent, and the greed and cunning of the 
Jesuit as described in your correspondent’s letter 
is as groundless as his other uncharitable and 
false imputation of the Catholic defiance of the King. 

It is not my business to question the Protest 
ant’s policy of acquiescence in all the Korean 
Government’s edicts, or the effects of such on the 

cess of their cause; but, as far as the Catholic 
Missions are concerned, I maintain that your 
cotrespondent’s letter is unjustifiable in every 
respect. 

‘Trusting you will be kind enough to insert this 
letter in your next issue, I am, Sir, your obedient 


Servant, 
A. PETTIER, 
Miss, Ap. 














Yokohama, July 23rd. 








REVIEW. 
a 
A Study of the Aino of Eso. By J. K. Goopricn, 
in the Popular Science Monthly. 


Mr. J. K. Goopricu, of Osaka, has contributed a 
paper on the Aino of Ezo to The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for June. A good deal has been 
written and said about the Aino, but Mr. Good- 
rich may fairly claim to be original inasmuch as 
he actually discovers attractions in this dirtiest of 
dirty people. Miss Isabella Bird, to be sure, 
found the Aino quite a polished gentleman, but 
Miss Bird was a lady who saw beauty in every, 
thing, mistaking the poetry of her own mind for 
the attributes of the objects she contemplated. 
Mr. Goodrich indeed, for all his enthusiasm, can- 
not stomach the filth of the Aino, His language 
is not so forcible as Mr. Chamberlain’s, who says : 
“The innocent savage is not to be found in 
Aino land, if indeed he is to be found anywhere, 
‘The Aino’s imagination is as prurient as that of 
any Zola and far more outspoken. Aino stories 
and Aino conversation are the intellectual counter- 
part of the dirt, the lice, and the skin diseases 
which cover Aino bodi 
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personal habits they are the very personification 
of dirtiness, Washing of person or clothing for 
the sake of cleanliness never seems to be consi- 
dered of the slightest importance to them, In 
warm weather the younger people are tempted to 
cool off a bit by bathing and, swimming in the 
rivers or salt-water estuaries near the villages; 
but, during all of my experience (and this is fully 
confirmed by the statements of others who have 
had longer knowledge of them), I never once saw 
a man or a woman performing anything like ablu- 
tions in an Ainu village.” But as a set-off against 
this he has quite a volume of pleasing things to 
say about them. Speaking of their conquest by 
the Japanese, he writes, with the greater strength 
and superior powers of endurance of the Aino, 
had they been drilled in concerted action by skil 
ful officers, such as Japanese generals have been 
since the time of authentic history, and taught to 
make the most of their numbers, it can hardly be 
doubted that they would have made a much better 
showing than they did.” It is certainly news to 
learn that the Aino is endowed with greater 
strength and powers of endurance than the Japa 
nese. But then we also learn that “ the tone of the 
Aino voice is always lower and more musical than 
that of the Japanese, and that in the case of young 
women it is really quite pleasing ;” from which 
exceedingly faint praise we infer that Mr. Good- 
rich finds the tone of the Japanese voice entirely 
unpleasing ; also a novel announcement. ‘The 
proportions of the Aino,” he continues, “are good 
and the men are both stout and squarely built, the 
whole appearance being rather more attractive 
than that of the Japanese of the same relative 
standing.” We must confess that, so far as 
concerns the Aino we have ourselves seen, this 
verdict sounds singular. Mr, Goodrich attri- 
butes “the robustness and general physique of 
the Aino to the fact that—so far as known—they 

ve always eaten meat freely; whereas their 
neighbours and conquerors the Japanese have 
been practically vegetarians for many centuries.” 
Is it possible that hecan have mistaken grime and 
hairiness for thews and strength, An unshaved, 
unkempt sweep looks a far more formidable fellow 
than he would seem were his locks cut and his 
body washed. But the women, also, he finds 
charming, despite their tattooed moustaches. In 
freedom of motion, in elasticity of gait, and in 
grace of carriage, the Aino woman, with all hei 
dirt and rags, is in pleasing contrast to the awk- 
wardness of her Japanese sister in purple and fine 
linen.” Well, we are glad that the Aino have 
found a champion so enthusiastic as Mr. Good- 
rich. He is gratified to learn that they are 
“holding their own if not actually increasing in 
population.” But is that so? Other writers tell 
a different story. With regard to their language, 
he says that many “click” sounds are heard, that 
it is much more consonantal than the Japanese, 
and that honorific and humble forms of the verb 
are not used. He places the language, however 
philologically higher than the Japanese, ‘as the 
Aino are used to indicate the antecedent or person 
in many instances where Japanese would leave the 
determination of the person speaking, spoken to 
or spoken of, to the context and to the form of the 
oe m this verdict also we are disposed to 
differ. So long asa language is not ambiguous, 
we see no gain in the frequent use of personal 
pronouns. But if there are some startling asse1 
tions in Mr. Goodrich’s paper, it is on the whole 
very interesting, and contains much information 
in a pleasant and readable form. His conclusion 
about the Aino is thi: 


Plainly they have not been very long inhabiting the island of 
Yezo, for the traces of their predecessrs are too clearly to be 
seen] and all signs seem to indicate that ata not very remote 
period they were spread over the whole of Japan: it is certain 
that within the Japanese historical period they were as far s 
s the latitude of Nikko in sufficient numbers to be deemed dan- 
gcrous. Now, every feature of the Aino hut points toa soutiiern 
‘one might almost say tropical—origin. ‘The frame is made 
suticientiy strong to resist a heavy gale of wind, but not to carry 
A stout weather-boarding oF a light, substantial roof. It seems, 
tome that the o design of the thick, well Iid thatch was 
to turn # tropical rain, and that the exigencies of environment 
have produced a certain eh d added strength to carry the 
weiglit of snow. Had the Ama come from the north er north. 
it is probable that they would have browght with them a 
nf architecture adapted to a rigorous climate; that the root 
ald have been light ny, and the walls suificiently thick 
th bresk the force of the gules which are known tu sweep over 
the regions of northern Asia. One of the strongest evi 




































































that the Aino hut is of southern rather than northern 
th 





Tight, thin wall. In this respect it cluscly resembles the 
tation of the East Indies. The low, overhanging eaves is 
nether indication which supports this opinion. 
never displayed imitative powers, or even the 
fF surro ndings’; hence it ts 
nto accustorn themselves to withstai 
odeling their habitations, 
ument to he adduced in support of the 
that the Aino are of southern origin is the fact tha 
mature early. [was unable to get any reliable statistics on this 
poet, and depended upon my own ebservat J that of athers, 
ihe timate nf Vezo, indeed of all of Japan—with the 
exception nf the southern part, the island of Shikoku, 
exam ot to cause the early maturing 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ss 
(From our Sreciat CorresponvenT.) 


San Francisco, June goth 
My last letter left just as the Chicago Conven- 
tion was adopting its platform. It contained 
nothing beyond the usual platitudes, with a strong 
assertion of the protectionist doctrine. The next 
business was nominations for President, and 


Gresham, Harrison, Allison, Alger, Sherman, and 
Depew were formally presented as candidates. 
Blaine was not nominated; the programme being 
to spring him on the Convention unexpectedly 
and run bim in with a Hurrah! But everything 
turned out differently from what was expected. 
Balloting began on Friday 22nd. It was con- 
fidently asserted, by the Ohians, that Sherman 
would poll 300 votes on the first ballot. Instead 
of doing so, be only got 231 votes on the first, and 
on the second, when every friend had been deum- 
ming up votes for him, be only polled 249. He has 
since explained this by saying that Alger bought 50 
Of his Southern votes, which Is quite likely to have 
beenthe case. Everybody knows whata Southern 
Republican is, and no one is surprised to hear that 
Sherman’s mercenaries did not stay bought. 
However this may be, the vote on the second 
Hot was fatal to Sherman's chances, It was 
evident that he must be dropped. Depew with- 
drew after the third ballot, and then the question 
arose where would the New York vote go. If it 
went at Blaine, the tap would be sprung; but 
the indications were strong that it might drift to 
Hartison, Fearful of a stampede, the convention 
adjourned. 

On Saturday morning, the private understand 
ing among delegates was that New York and 
Pennsylvania would break away for Bluine, and 
surprise was felt when two ballots were taken 
without any sign to that effects the only change in 
the voting being an increase of Hatrison’s vote to 
213. The word then went round that Blaine’s 
fiends were unwilling to force the hand of the 
convention, and were willing to consent to a 
adjournment so ay to enable Harrison or any 
ove else to develop his full strength, Elkins, 
who acted as Blaine’s lieutenant, professed to 
control 500 votes, but was unwilling to precipi 
tate matters, So the convention adjourned, 
greatly to the disgust of country members who 
were suffocating in the unbearable heat, and 
ng at paying ten dollars a day for their hotel 
accommodation, On Monday, they declared, 
they would cut the Gordian knot, one way or the 
other. 


If no untoward had happened, Blaine 
would probably have been nominated on the first 
or second ballot on Mon But as soon as the 
Chairman called the convention to order, Boutelle 
of Maine, one of Blaine’s intimates, rose, and 
read the following despatch :— 

Edinburgh, | 

Messrs. Boutelleand Manley, Delegation 
right to ask my friends to respect my wishes and to refrain from 
voting for me. Please make this and the former dispatch public 
promptly. Jauns G. Beste. 

This feather broke the camel's back. Mr. 
Blaine’s fiends were ready to ovetlook the Flo- 
rence letter, and the Paris letter ; but this despatch, 
striking them square in the face when they were 
moving heaven and earth to conciliate the other 
candidates, in a temperature of go® in the shade, 
was too much to struggle against. ‘The ery went 

jund :— We must go to Harrison,” and he was 
ominated accordingly on the seventh ballot. In 
the afternoon session, Levi P. Morton of New 
York, late Minister to Pavis, was nominated for 
Vice-President. 

‘The prevailing impression in the best informed 
circles is that Blaine overreached himself. His 
Paris and Florence letters were insincere. He all 
the time wanted to be a candidate. But if he had 
availed Wimselt of his strength when the Conven- 

ion first met, he would have antagonized all the 

other candidates, and they would probably have 
knifed him. It was thought best that he should 
let them all develop their strength, the calculation 
being that no one of them could get a majority 
of the convention ; then, when all had failed, Blaine 
would come to the front as the one available man, 
But, in a moment of indecision, or possibly mis- 
apprehending the temper of the Convention at 
that particular moment, Blaine sent the Edinburgh 
telegram, and the convention, weary of so much 
pressing, took him at his word. 

Hartison, the nominee, isa perfectly respectable 
man, of average ability, and a gentieman. 
He is the grandson of that Wm. Henry Harrison 
who wis President for a month in 1840, and he 
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figured in the English Revolution of 1642. He 
served one term in the Senate, but attracted no 
attention, He served throughout the war with 
credit, and has since made himself conspicuous as 
an opponent of the labour agitators who have ir 
fested Indiana, He voted against the Chinese 
exclusion Acts, and acted with his party on issues 
involving protection and revenue reform. Alto- 
gether he isa man of whom the country would 
probably never need to be ashamed if he were 
elected President. 


Under ordinary circumstances there would be 
no danger of that, But itis impossible to foresee 
how the great_mass of the workmen are going to 
view the issue on which the batue is going to be 
fought. ‘Ihe protectionist. papers din into the 
ears of workmen that if they vote for revenue 1e- 
form, their wages will be reduced to the British 
level! Doubtful States are being flooded with 
pamphlets showing that a high protective tariff is 
the only safeguard for wages, and the combined 
manufacturers are acting with their usual astute- 
ness. Though business is good, and the demand 
for iron and steel manufactures is in excess of the 
capacity of the founders to supply, several 
Pennsylvania iron and steel makers have notified 
their hands that in consequence of the prospect of 
the passage of the Mills Bill, they are compelled 
to reduce wages. The men have struck in con- 
sequence, and the story will now go the rounds 
of the papers that British free trade is already 
yielding its first fruits, ‘This must produce 
Some effect among the more ignorant of the work- 

en. Mr. Blaine knew his countrymen well when 
he said that Protection was the trump card for the 
Republicans to play if they wanted (o regain power. 











On the other hand, thus far the Democrats are 
not bestirring themselves to educate the people. 
Mr. Mills satd_ yesterday that he was surprised at 
the progress free trade notions were making. 
That is true of the circle in which the member 
from ‘Texas moves. It is getting to be quite rare 
to hear an educated man justify protection in 
private conversation, But among the masses it is 
doubtful if the heresies of protection are being even 
pointed out. Readers of English history remember 
the log toil of Cobden and Bright to teach the 
ish that a nation could not grow rich by 
taxing itself, “There were many times in that 
protracted conflict when the aposiles of truth were 
disheartened and almost despaired of convincing 
the English operative that he could not lift himself 
up by the seat of his breeches. Our working class 

this country is probally more intelligent than the 
English were forty-five years ago, but it iy evident 
from the silurian drivel which appears in papers of 
large circulation that the work of education is 
barely begun. Four months remain to effort the 
schuoling of the people; can it be accomplished 
in so short atime at that? 



























It it were not for the doubts which overhang the 
decision of the working class on protection, the 
end of the contest this fall would be a foregone 
conclusion, Mr. Cleveland has had the singular 
good fortune to avoid mistakes, and to give the 
country a safe, consetvative, noiseless admini- 
stration—just- what it wants, ‘The criticisms on 
his course which have found utterance in opposi- 
tion papers have either been frivolous or un- 
founded. He has given general satisfaction, and 
thousands of people will give him their vote regard- 
less of party, simply because they thiuk the country 
will be safe in his hands. His personal worth will 
constitute a tower of strength to the revenue re- 
formers. 


Ihave devoted so much space to politics, that I 
have no room for other topics. Your readers may 
however be interested in hearing that the notorious 
Duke of Marlborough was martied yesterday in 
New York to Mrs. Lilian Warren Hammersley, a 
wealthy and beautiful widow. ‘The civil ceremony 
was performed by Mayor Hewitt, alter which the 
couple were married in church by Dr. Potter of 
the Episcopal faith. The groom was attended by 
Mr. McAllister, and other members of * our best 
1y 3” a few ladies accompanied the bride; after 
the wedding, the happy couple and their ftiends 
were entertained ata dinner at Delmonico’s: this 
broke up at 8 p.m., when the Duke escorted his 
bride to her house, tovk a tender farewell of her, 
and returned to his bachelor lodgings. ‘Theinterest- 
ing feature of the case is that the Duke has com- 
mitted bigamy in marrying Mrs. Hammersly. 
Divorces in England are unilateral. ‘The Mar- 
chioness of Blandiord obtained a divorce from 
her husband when the present Duke was only 
Marquis, on the ground of adultery, and she is 
free to marry again. But he is not. The question, 
however, arises whether an English Court could 
take cognizance of an offence committed in New 
Yorks this has probably been answered to the 
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DEATH OF MR. BARBER FIELD. 
a 

An inquest was held on Wednesday at two 
o'clock in H.B.M. Court-room concerning the death 
of Mr. Barber Field, which took place the same 
forenoon in the English Jail. The following jurors 
sworn and examined the body :—Messts. 
J. L. O. Eyton, W. D. S. Edwards, and R. P. 
Forshaw, Mr. J. J. Quin, Acting Assistant Judge, 
acting as Coroner. 

William Tyne, deponed—I was detailed in the 
jail to attend the late Barber Field, who was con- 
fined as & prisoner, I have been in atten 
from ten days after his imprisonment till his death. 
Since then he has required constant cleaning day 
and night on account of his evacuating and 
urinating in bed, and he was always tearing his 
clothes off. They could not be kept on him, and 




















consulate, and informed Mr. Hodges, the jailer, 
that [ thought the man was dying. Hodges sent 
me for the doctor, but the doctor was out. I was 
sent to see if he might be at North Thompson's 
where he generally calls every mort but 1 did 
not find him, On returning to the jail Field was 
dead. 

To Mr. Eyton—I have been asked to watch the 
deceased. One day I mentioned to him privately 
—“ Suppose a person suggested that you were not 
in your tight senses, what would you say?” He 
replied, “1 would say better wait to see. 

Mr. Eyton—Did the doctor tell you to ask that 
question? 

Witness—No. I only put it myself privately 
before he was tried. Some people seemed to think 
he was out of his mind, but Ido not think he was 
so much so as people thought. ‘The doctor has 
spoken to me lately about his being out of his 

















T have ofteu been kept awake all night by the 
noises that he made, When he first came into 
jail he was strong and till a week or so after 
his sentence; after that he could not help him 
self and did everything in his bed. He often 
would not eat his food and then he lost his 
strength. It is now nearly three weeks since he 
could help himself at all, Latterly he has taken 
very little food and last evening he would only 
take a little milk. He took more milk this morn- 
ing than he has done since his illness. This was 
about 8.30 a.m. After that he began to groan and 
his breath came short, and the turnkey Roberts 
and the second turnkey came and saw him and 
saw he was getting worse, I sprinkled the cell as 
usual with carbolic acid, and I believe Roberts left 
the gaol to report he was getting worse. Mrs. 
Hodges came and saw him; and about 10.45, 1 
turned his head and at 10.55 he died. “He 
struggled hard for breath before he died but there 
Was no movement of the body. He was taken 
every care of during his illness. Till he stopped 
eating he had a capital appetite: it did not fail, 
but he seemed to have made a resolusion not to eat. 
Lattribute his not eating to a resolve to starve 
himself. Sometimes he would ask for the bucket, 
but more often he would commit a nuisance in 
the bed, through obstinacy. I believe till very 
near the end he could have helped himself had 
he been so minded. 

To a Juror—He committed no nuisance during 
his imprisonment before the trial. He did not act 
strangely; and hoped to get off. He refused to 
eat about ten days after he returned to jail. After 
taking the milk at 8.30 a.m. to-day he commenced 
to groan about 9 o'clock. No medical man 
him before death after 9 a.m. Iam of opinion he 
was out of his mind after his tr 

By the Coroner—His breath came short at 9 
a.m. and by ten I thought he was likely to die. 1 
did not look at the clock as Twas busy attending 
on the deceased, but I judge it to have been about 
g a.m, when his breath came with difficulty. 

By a Juror—He was seen by the medical officer 
yesterday between 4 and § p.m. 


Roberts deponed—I am_ chief turnkey of 
“The deceased was a prisoner under my 
After being sentenced he still hoped that 

ight be set free or that some of his friends 

would stand security for him. When his lawyer 
came and told him that he had failed to get se- 
curity the same evening a change came over him. 

The next day he only ate half his dinner and two 

days after he either was or pretended to be help- 

less, He would not do anything to help himself. 

After that he had a little touch of diarthaa and 

would not rise but committed a nuisance in his bed, 

and all over himself, and then I placed the prisoner 

‘Tyne in attendance on him. Four days later the 

jarsheea left him but still he would not rise to ease 

himself, and so day by day made himself worse till 
about two weeks ago I found that he was really 
unable to do anything for himself. Before that 
he could have done so if he chose, Dr. Wheeler 
calls at the jail every day and gave orders for 
him to have a cold bath once a day outside, 
but instead of standing he would not use his 
limbs and we had to carry him like a child. Ido 
not believe he was so crazy as people thought he 
was, four days ago he called me in and told me he 

was dying. He said, “Iam dying Roberts.” I 

said tohim; “If you know that why do you not 
repare yourself instead of lying down and bring- 

ing disease on yourself, saying God would not 
help him if he did not help himself. ‘The then 
looked at me and held up three fingers and then 

shut his eyes. He made no farther remark. I 

neverheard him speak again. ‘This morning at7.20 

T went round and then he was apparently the same. 

At 8.45 I went to his cell and saw no difference 

till atg.30, Tyne, who was attending him, told me 

he was petting worse, ‘The second trunkey was 
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mind. We have a rule in the jail to send for the 
doctor in case of sudden illness or accident. In 
this case we did so; the doctor is in from 8 to 9 
and this was half-past nine. 


To Mr. Forshaw—We have the power to sum- 
mon a doctor without making a report to the Con- 
sulate. ‘There is no rule as to the summoning of 
the nearest medical man if the jail doctor is not to 
be found. Ifthe jail doctor is absent he always 
appoints a substitute. 

To Mr. Edwards—The deseased refused food 
for the last two weeks, and I put the prisoner 
Tyne to feed him. 

Dr. W. Van der Heyden deponed—I.am a phy- 
sician, and practice in Yokohama, I have known 
the deceased about a year and a half. When I 
knew him first he had symptoms of very slow di 
ease of the spine. About September last year I 
made a more careful examination of his case 
which was a very obscure and difficult one, and 
concluded then that his disease was a diffused 
mielitus—diffused because not one of the regular 
forms—occasioned by old syphilis. I proposed to 
him that he should enter the General Hospital and 
be thoroughly treated, He did not do so, however, 
till December, when he got so bad that he was ob- 
liged to. He was then treated, receiving a regular 
antisyphilitic treatment. During the first 14 days 
he had symptoms of meningitis of the brain, very 
grave symptoms—which we call ancephalitis of the 
substance of the brain. He lost consciousness 
for about a week, but nevertheless it was evident 
that he suffered from intense headaches, and 
became suddenly blind, blindness not of the eye 
but of the brain. All these and other symptoms 
remained for about 14 days, and at length in about 
the fourth week of his treatment these brain 
symptoms and the old spine symptoms disap- 
peared. In two weeks longer he had totally re- 
covered—that was to say the old disease with 
its fever and its other symptoms was finished 
But there still remained the serious consequences. 
I may state that an acute disease may cause enor- 
mous destruction of some parts of the body, 
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g occurs during t 
of syphilis. If it were on the face then the result 
of its ravages would only be to make the face 
ugly, but then it affects the brain it destroys essen- 
tial parts, and then it may be compared to small- 
pox on the eye, where it destroys functions and 
differs widely from its impressions on the face. 
Besides this the disease in the brain is essentially 
a progressive one. It cannot be stopped, must 
increase, and to my mind dooms the man to 
paralytic insanity. Field was doomed to become 
an insane paralysed man, without any control 
whatever over his passions or emotions. Know. 
ing that he had no control over his passions and 
that his disease would increase, I found myself ob- 
ged, as he was leaving the hospital and going out 
to mix with society to mention. my impressions to 
one of his friends, Captain Efford, some six or 
seven months ago. Later on, when I learned 
from the newspapers of his strange behaviour, 
I told the same thing to the American Consul- 
General as a case in which Field was concerned 
was then coming on in his Court. As Field’s un- 
controllable actions were increasing, I also found 
myself obliged to mention the thing, not officially 
but privately, to the the Acting English Consul, 
Mr. Gubbins, and when the case of arson came 
p I expressed to his lawyer my desire to give 
evidence in Court that he was not at all responsible 
for any of his acts. His consequent behaviour as 
far as T have heard in Court now completely con- 
firms my opinion, and I feel assured that he died 
from small extravasations of blood into the upper 
parts of the brain. 

To Mr. Eyton—I did not attend the arson trial; 
riunately Twas not called, It is my firm 
n that at the time the deceased was sen 
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was out of his mind, There are parts of the brain 
in this kind of dementia that are not affected, and 
the patient can reason out a scheme very well, but 
that combination of the whole brain which makes 
the soul was absent. 

Yo Mr. Forshaw—The whole control over his 
mental life was lost. 

‘To Mr. Eyton—In my opinion the hospital 
would have been a better place than the jail; it was 
a very sad thing. 

fo Mr. Forshaw—The symptoms described by 
the previous witnesses are just such as I would 
have expected. 

To Mr. Eyton—The lawyer was Mr, Weiller, 
but he did not have an opportunity of calling me. 

‘To Mr. Forshaw—I do not think the prisoner’s 
life would have been prolonged by eatlier treat- 
ment. I believe that the terror and horror occas- 
sioned by his sentence aggravated his disease. 
It would make more impression on such a man 
than on another, 

"he Coroner—Had there been a lunatic asylum 
to pat him into, would not his symptoms have 
been aggravated all the same by his being confined? 

Witness—In former days asylums were much 
worse than prisons, but it is different now. Ido 
not mean that the actual being in jail affected him 
so much as the terror which his being sentenced 
caused him—the knowledge that he was finished 
and sentenced. It was not so much the being in 
jail as the being sentenced that impressed him. 
The same result would have happened no matter 
where he had been—whether in prison or in a 
lumatic asylum. I think the Japanese who were 
so much about him were to blame. ‘There are al- 
ways men to take advantage of the difficulties of 
a poor soul, and he made him do all these acts 
of foolishness. Field died much quicker than I 
thought he would. Such a condition as his com- 
mouly lasts a year, When the power of will had 
left him the end was not for off. 

Dr. Edwin Wheeler deponed—I am a physician 
practicing in Yokohama, and surgeon of the jail. 
The first time I saw Field in jail he answered my 
questions pretty fairly, and seemed sensible. 1 
noticed that he had ‘slight paraplegia. About a 
fortnight after his admission—after his sentence 
—I observed that he began to get rather incohe- 
rent in his answer to questions and that the loss 
of power over the lower extremitres was nearly 
complete; he had to stand by a table to hold 
on. He could not stand alone. I also saw 
that the pupil of the right eye was extremely 
dilated, and. was perfectly satisfied that there 
was some old brain disease, and put him under 
treatment imediately, which treatment I may 
say, was anti-syphilitic. He went on from bad to 
worse, and about a fortnight ago he began to re- 
fuse his food, or to take it spasmodically, perhaps 
taking his breakfast but leaving his dinner. He 
tore all his clothing, would not answer questions 
put to him and urinated and evacuated in bed. 
It took two of the prisoners generally and one 
turnkey to look after him, he got into such 
a filthy condition, About five days ago I or- 
dered him milk night and morning, as I 
found that he refused his food. I saw him 
last alive yesterday evening when I tried to 
get an answer from him but he refused. 
‘That would be between half past three and 
four, I felt his pulse and it was fair, I was 
told he had taken some of his milk. Even while 
Iwas there he evacuated in bed. Learning that 
I was enquired for this morning as Barber Field 
was worse, I went to the jail a little after eleven 
this morning and found that he was dead. When 
I saw him yesterday Thad no reason to suppose 
him worse than he was the day before. I attribute 
his death to apoplexy—compression of the brain 
induced by cerebral hemorrhage. 

‘To Mr. Eyton—I do not think that if immediate 
medical assistance had been rendered anything 
could be done for the deseased. 

The jury, after a few minutes’ deliberation, hand- 
ed in the following verdict :— We find that the 
deceased, Barber Field, died from natural causes, 
and, while regretting that medical testimony as to 
his mental condition was not called at the trial 
which resulted in his imprisonment, we find that 
all due care was taken of him while in jail.” 
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SERIOUS “ FRACAS” WITH FAPA- 
NESE SAILORS. 
Sa gan 

The following is the W.-C, Daily News’ version 
of the trouble between the men from the Japanese 
squadron and the Shanghai Police, which we re- 
ported recently by telegraph. We find no men- 
tion of the affair the Mercury although it is 
reported to have occurred between three and four 
o'clock on the afternoon on the 2oth instant, the 
last issue of the evening paper brought on by the 
mail. The Mercury of the 17th instant, however, 
says:— The Japanese sailors have so far be- 
haved most exemplary, giving no cause whatever 
for the slightest complaint to lodge against them’’: 

Thus the N.-C. Daily News :— 

Many people who have seen them swaggering 
about the Settlement during the past few days, with 
their funny little imitation of the nautical de 
may-care gait of our Jack tars— but with the differ- 
ence that each Japanese Jack carries his knife in 
his pocket,—have feared that some trouble would 
occur before the ships of the fleet left Woosung. 
Here it may re remarked that it was only 
yesterday morning that the Police authorities, 
with what now looks like a prophetic precau- 
tion applied to the Japanese Consul to prevent 
the men carrying their knives ashore; but that 
gentleman declined to move in the matter, giving 
as an excuse that it was outside his functions 
to attempt to interfere with the naval authorities, 
But this is a degression. Yesterday about 3.15 
p.m, the Japanese sailors were about to return to 
their ships, their leave having expired, when a 
Sikh policeman, No. 61, 0n duty in Astor House 
Road, witnessed two of the sailors committing a 
breach of Municipal Regulations and attempted to 
arrest them. He was marching off with his pri- 
soners, when some of their comrades went to 
their rescue, so the two men taking heart start- 
ed to run away, but the Sikh followed them 
and succeeded in recapturing one of them, 
whereupon the Sikh was set upon and badly 
beaten, but he stuck to one of the most promi- 
nent offenders. The sailor and his companions 
promptly resisted the arrest and the Sikh and a 
Chinese policeman who went to his assistance were 
surrounded by a crowd of these infuriated little 
warriors who drew their knives upon the dusky 
guardian of the peace. Though towering above 
them, he was knocked down by their getting round 
his legs one of them striking him a desperate blow 
apparently with a stick on the head. He was de- 
fending himself manfully and sticking to his pri- 
soner at the time, and then the gallant tars 
set to to kick and belabour him when he was 
down, some of them stamping on him, While 
on the ground, he was also stabbed badly in the 
left hand and the nail was torn off the thumb of 
his right hand. By this time the naval forces had 
been greatly augmented by the arrival of fresh 
batches of men from the back streets, they having 
been called by the other sailors blowing their 
whistles. Some of the by-standers had mean 
while run with the news of the disturbance to the 
Hongkew Police Station from which word was 
sent by telephone to the Central Station. All the 
available forces from both centres at once turned 
out, about twenty-five men including officers, 
hastening to the scene from the Central under 
Capt. McEwen, with Chief Inspector Cameron 
and Inspectors Howard and Reed. Inspector 
Fowler with a number of constables including 
-eight or ten Sikhs arrived on the scene first from 
Hongkew. Matters were now looking very serious 
indeed. There were nearly 150 Japanese sailors, 
and the scene of the battle had gradually shifted 
down Hongkew as the Sikh deagged his prisoner 
towards the Police Station, ‘The sailors were 
armed with knives, bamboos, and other improvised 
weapons procured by tearing down a fence opposite 
the Station, The police made several charges and 
succeeded in arresting the most prominent of the 
rioters. Strange to say there were now several 
naval officers in uniform looking calmly on while 
their men were engaged, and we have it on the 
best authority that at least one of these officers, 
apparently a lieutenant, wearing a long gold- 
trimmed frock coat and sword, attempted to drag 
away one of his men from a European sergeant, 
and only desisted when threatened with arrest 
himseli.. The police succeeded in arresting eight 
of the ringleaders and got them into the Station 
which now presented somewhat the appearance of 
a heseiged fort with the excited sailors howling 
and raging outside. Hundreds of Chinese stood 
pacific spectators of the wild scene, The gates of 
the Station were closed fast, and the police re- 
inforcements arciving about this time from the 
English Settlement, the sailors quickly 
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Some men were at work at a new building outside 
the Station and the Japanese attempted to take 
the saws and other tools from the Chinamen, but 
did not succeed. Inspector Cameron went to 
the Japanese Consul while the riot was going 
on and asked him to send an official or go himselt 
to induce his nationals to go away quietly. But he 
again declined to interfere. An unfortunate con- 
stable who was accidently closed out of the Station 
was set upon by the Japanese who revenged them 
selves upon him for the arrest of their comrades. 
He now lies the hospital suffering from numerous 
severe wounds including a nasty scalp cut, along- 
side his Indian fellow who has a gash three inches 
long on his head, Detective Jones who as usual 
was’ on the spot, and while arresting one of the 
sailors was atttacked by a Japannes civilian, an em- 
ployéin the Japanese Consulate, who attempted to 
stab him with a penknife, and unfortunately he was 
not arrested in the confusion of the moment. The 
whole proceedings will form the subject of an inves- 
tigation this morning at the Japanese Consulate 
to which the eight prisoners were transferred from 
the Police Station when matters quieted down.—A 
large number of knives, some of them blood 
stained, were captured by the police and will be 
produced in the evidence to-day. 























DIVIDENDS OF FAPANESE BANKS 
AND COMPANIES. 
eceee eee ae 

The following shows the dividends declared by 
various Banks and private companies for the first 
half of the present year, as compared with those 

declared for the same period last year :— 
Divipenns 
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Name, YEN.” per cent, per cent. 
Tokyo 1st National Bank ... 2,250,000... 16.0 18.0 
Yokohama 2nd National 
ok 200 18.0 
Tokyo 3rd b al Bank. 10.0 
Niigata 4th National Bank. 14.0 
Kochi 7th National Bank . 160 
Toyama 12th National Bank 13.0 
Fukuoka 17th National Bank 13.0 
Tokyo 3oth National Bank... 120 
Shizuoka 5th National Bank 16.0 
Kochi 37th National Bank... 110 
Himeji 38th National Bank, 13.0 
Maebashi goth National Bank 144 
Yatebayashi goth National 
Bank 35 144 
Osaka g2nd National Bank. 14.0 
‘Tokyo 45th National Bank... 10.0 
Tsuchiura goth National 
Bank ... fe 17.0 
Matsuyama s2nd National 
15.0 





‘sth National Bai . 
lokyo 60th National Bank.. 10.0 
Hyogo 65th Nat onal Bank. 12.0 
Yodo 7oth National Bank ... 10.4 
Marukami 71st National Bank 8.0 
Hachi. ji 78th National Bank 13.0 
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on the upper deck are particularly commodious 
and airy, whilst their fittings are most complete, 
including such luxuries as small wardrobes, writing 
tables, folding lavatory arrangements, sprin, 
beds, &c. The saloon is handsomely panelled 
in white oak, and is athwartships forward, and 
above is an elegant music and ladies’ room. 
The ship is entirely lit by electricity on the Edison- 
Swan system, besides which there are the usual 
oil lamps fitted everywhere, The D. C. Green 
Ventilating Company have satisfactorily attended 
to the ventilation,.in addition to which there is 
Boyle's system of automatic ventilation. ‘The air 
is completely changed in every part of the ship 
every three minutes, while the steaming, heating 
and sanitary arrangements are on the most perfect 
system. ‘The engines are of the triple expansion 
(cylinders 33}, 56, and 87 inch, and stroke 54 inch) 
inverted divect-« type, and very powerful, 
steam being supplied by two double and two 
single-ended boilers, with a working pressure 
of 160 Ibs. per square inch, The engines de- 
velop a power of close on 4,000 horses, and 
with 70 revolutions a minute the speed at- 

ned is between 14} and 15 knots an hour: 
The shaft tunnel is paiticularly commodious and 
accessible, wiilst a band round it drives the 
punkahs in the saloon, ‘The engines are fited 
with Brown’s patent reversing gear, and the boilers 
with Weir's system and feed pumps and Kirk- 
caldy’s feed heater. There are 2 14-in. Gwynne 
centrifugal pumps for the condenser and bilges, 
either of which will do all the ordinary work. In 
case of the supply of fresh water running short, 
there is a Hawkin’s distiller, which will condense 
4.500 gallons of water each twenty-four hours, 
The vessel is fitted with water ballast fore and aft, 
and has a special pump for discharging the same, 
On deck there is a patent ash hoist by Higginson, 
Baxter's patentsteam windlass and Muir and Cald- 
well’ steam steer ear, a feature being that the 

zine is right aft, and is worked by a system of 
shafting (rom the bridge. ‘The vessel has Sir 
William ‘Thompson's compasses and deep sea 
sounding apparatus, Stevens and Steuther's fog 
horn and syren, and the side lights (in lighthouses) 
d masthead light are electric, the usual oil 
lamps being, however, supplied in addition. The 
fore hold is worked by two winches, but the after 
one loads and discharges from large gangway 
ports. ‘The Satkio Maru has two pole masts and 
one funnel. The boats, of which there is a full 
complement, are all carvied in the new way on the 
rail, which leaves a very commodious spar deck 
as a promenade. 

On the gist ult. a most satisfactory trial trip 
took place to the Arran and Cumbrae Islands, 
down the Frith of Clyde. A large number of 
guests enjoyed the tip, amongst these being Sir 
James Bain and family, Mrs. and Miss Brown, 
Mr. Reid (London and Glasgow Shipbuilding 













































Company) and Mrs. Reid, Mr. Kinghorn (the 
Manager of the Company), Mr. Arakawa, the 
panese Consul, Mr. Watanabe (Mitsui and Com- 





pany), Mr, Suda, Mr. Dickie, Mr, McAlister, Cap- 
tainand Mrs, Perian, Mr, Barrie (the superintending 
engineer of the Company at Yokohama), Mr. Arch, 
Brown (who holds the corresponding appoint. 





S}ment in Scotland), Professor Dyer, Principal 














Hane ek te canal tye] Jamieson, Mr. A. G. Angier, Captain Hill, Mr. 
Ma aene National Bank, to0| J.B: Murray, Mr. ‘Thompson, and Captain 
‘Otencepath National Bank; 10.0| Haswell. Captain A. B.Brown (Managing direc- 
Kapa talk National bisa: scaene 14.0|tor of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha), under whose 
Tokyo 19th National Bank .. 430.000 50 erintendence the vessel was constructed, was. 
Shiga 133rd National Bank... 100 000 ... 11.0 woidably absent. During the return run to 
Osaka 136th National Bank, 170,000 ... 10.0 10.0| Greenock dinner was served in the saloon, Mr. 
Hachinohe 156th National Reid presiding. The usual loyal toasts having 

Bank .... 92| been duly honoured, the Chairman proposed tue 
Kakegawa Bank (Enshu) . 7.0|health of his Majesty the Mikado. ‘Though his 
Omi Rice Exchange 11.0] personality was not known, he was the head of a 
Hankai Railway Company. 8.4] progressive nation, which he trusted they would 
Osaka Copper Manufactur- long continue to be; it was the Great Britain of 
ona Ger iog eel tact 

aka Type Foun 0. 0) Mr. Arakawa, the Japanese Consul, replied, 
peaks Lacquered ware Com- 14.2 | and stated that the wil Had-Gona’ miuchistoe 
One eens Spinning 3. "7 ds Civilisation, the national prosperity 

Conia 26.5| Which Japan was gat. He trusted that 











THE NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 

STEAMER “ SAIKIO MARU.” 
aig 

We were enabled to give a few particulars last 
week of the first of two new steamers for service on 
the Yokohama-Shanghai mail line of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, which will be leaving the Clyde in 
afew days for her destination in Japan. The 
Saikio Maru, which was built by the London and 
Glaspow Slupbuilding Company, at Govan, is| 
classed 100 AI at Lloyd’s, spar decked rule. The 
dimensions of the vessel are 325 feet by 41 feet by | 
ar Ole moulded to main deck. The cabins! 
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shortly the national flag would be seen at every 
port in the globe. 


The Chairman the proposed * Prosperity to the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the Sa:kio Maru,” 
remarking that the company was by far the largest 
in Japan ; in fact, it might be designated the P, 

st. The English company. ha 
commenced in a small way, but was now assuming 
colossal dimensions ; this he trusted would be the 
case with the Japanese company. He was not 
aware tor what particular trade the vessel was 
intended, but he was sure she would prove 
a credit to her builders and to the company to 
whom she belonged. He hoped she would be 
profitable, because then the London and Glasgow 
Company could fairly expect to get another order. 
The Japabigge uid {Spare expense in fitting up 
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their steamers; and though he could not say 
whether the company possessed as good a vessel as 
the Saikio Maru he was sure they had nota better. 
‘They would all regret the absence that day of 
Captain Brown, under whose superintendence the 
vessel had been constructed. He was  unfortu- 
nately detained at home by a severe cold. 

Captain Perian replied on behalf of the com: 
pany, regretting that Captain Brown was not able 
todo so himself. ‘The new ship was a credit to 
the builders and a grand addition to the fleet. 
She would run on the Yokohama-Shanghai mail 
line, and he was sure she would eclipse all others. 

Sir James Bain_then proposed ‘ Prosperity to 
the London and Glasgow Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Company,” who might in these times of 
depression have taken every advantage to con- 
struct the vessel as cheaply as possible; but like 
Sir Christopher Wren, they had a position to 
maintain, and they had turned out a vessel in very 
way worthy of them, ‘The company had aquired 
aname by their past industry, skill, and work, 
which they would maintain in the future. 

Mr. Kinghorn, in replying, said they always 
did the best they could, so that the work was a 
credit to the Clyde. They endeavoured to carry 
out their contracts in a. straightforward business- 
like way. The Saikio Maru was a fine and a fast 
vessel, but should she be beaten, if the company 
would give them the chance—and the money— 
they would give them a faster vessel. He con- 
cluded by saying it was useless building good vessels 
if they were not sailed well, as their qualities 
would not then exhibit themselves. He was es- 
pecially glad to know that she was to be in the 
charge of one of the company’s most respected 
commanders, Captain Wilson Walker, whose 
health he asked the company to drink. 

Captain Walker said their kind wishes would 
certainly make him more careful of the vessel, of 
whose performances he thought they would hear 
more. 

Mr. Murray proposed the ladies, to which Mr. 
Watanabé very amusingly replied, and before 
sitting down gave a few particulars relating to the 
company, showing the remarkable strides they had 
made, a course which he thought they would 
maintain in the future. 

Mr. Kinghorn desired the company to drink the 
health of Captain Brown with full honours. That 
gentleman had had all the trouble and care of 
planning the steamer, He was very unfortunately 
confined to the house that day. 

Sir James Bain replied on behalf of Captain 
Brown; whom he had known for many years, and 
from whom and Mrs, Brown—in company with 
many others—he had received great kindness 
dwing his stay in Japan, From the strong per- 
sonal feeling he had tor Captain Brown he thanked 
the company for so kindly hearing him (Captain 
Brown) in mind,—London and China Express. 



































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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[Revrer “Sreciat” ro “Japan Matt."] 





London, July 21st. 
ITALY IN AFRICA, 
Italy has declared Massowah to be Italian 
territory. 





NERAL BOULANGER. 

The condition of General Boulanger is im- 
proving. 

London, July 25th. 
THE PARNELL INQUIRY BILL, 

In the House of Commons, the Parnelll In- 

quiry Bill was read a second time. 
ITALY AND FRANCE. 

The Italian Press warmly approves of the 
attitude of the Government against the French 
claim to Massowah. 

MR. STANLEY. 

It is reported that Stanley is marching in 
strong force upon Khartoum to the reconquest 
of the Mahdi. 





(Havas Tetsorass.] 
Paris, July 3rd. 
CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTEENTH OF JULY. 
The Government has invited all the Mayors 
of arrondissements and communes present in 
Paris on the 14th July to a banquet and to the 
Champ-de-Mars review. 
Paris, July 4th. 
THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES AND THE MINISTRY. 
In the Chamber of Deputies an interpellation 


was addressed to the Govern: n its intern: 
Digitized by ( sOC IQ e 





policy. The interpellation ended by a vote of 
confidence in the Ministry, carried by 326 votes 
against 172. 














(From tut “ Sincarors Free Press.) 
London, July 1st. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


About three thousand persons assembled on 
Saturday at Trafalgar Square, at the instance 


of Messrs, Conybeare and Saunders, who in-} 


veighed against the closing of the Square to 
public meeti Sharp scuflles took place be- 
tween the police and the crowd, and several 
arrests were made. 





London, July 3rd. 
PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Balfour introduced a Bill for raising large 
loans for Arterial Drainage in Ireland. 

July 4th. 
DEFEAT OF THE BRITISH IN ZULULAND. 

There has been severe fighting in Zululand, 
and the Brittsh force, consisting for the most 
part of native levies, has been totally routed by 
the rebel Ishingana. Both sides lost heavily. 

London, July 4th. 
THE LIBEL CASE, 

Sir Richard Richmond, Q.C., the Attorney- 
General, contended on behalf of Zhe Times 
that the so-called l'bels applied to the Parnellite 
Party and not to Mr. O'Donnell who had been 
ejected therefrom. 





London, July 5th. 
ZULULAND. 

Sir Arthur Havelock has sanctioned the en- 
listing of voluteers to reinforce the constabulary 
in Zululand, 

In the House of Commons, Mr. W. H. Smith 
said there was no reason to apprehend a serious 
war in Zululand, that there was every hope of a 
very speedy settlement. 

Berlin, July 6th. 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA, 

The Emperor will visit St. Petersburg about 
the middle of the month and stay at the Peterhof. 
He will attend a grand review at Krasnoseloe. 


London, July 7th. 
PARLIAMENT. 


A resolution in favour of the payment of|! 


Members of the House of Commons was re- 
jected by a majority of fifty-seven. Mr. 
Gladstone voted with the minori' 
Berlin, July 8th. 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 

The Emperor embarks for St. Petersburg on 
Friday next from Kiel. The Imperial yacht 
will be commanded by Prince Heinrich, and 
Count Herbert Bismarck will accompany the 
Emperor. Five ironclads escort the yacht. 











CORRECTION, 

The message dated London, 4th July, should 
have read :—There has been severe fighting in 
Zululand, and the British force, consisting for 
the most part of native levies, totally routed 
the rebel Ishingana. Both sides lost heavily, 











MAIL S MERS. 
—— . 
YH NEXT MATL 
Brow Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 





Is DUE 
Friday, July 27th." 





re \ perN.V.K. Friday, July 27th. 


From Hongkong. perC.P M.Co. 
From Canada, &e. per C. P. M. Co. Monday, Aug. 6th.t 
Krom America ... per P.M.Co. ‘Thursday, Aug. gth § 


‘ancouver, B.C., on July 7th. 1 


Friday, August 3rd + 








Deuteros 
(with English wail’ left Hongkong’on tuly 23fd, and is due on 
Monday, Iuly goth. t lbary left Hongkong om laly 26th 
2 Part Adelaide lett Vancouver. B.C., on July 20th. § City of New 
York leit'San Francisco on july atst. 











THE NEXT MAIL LmAVaS 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P. &O.Co. Tuesday, July 31st. 
For Snanghi 
Kobe, ana per N. YOK. Tuesday, July 31st. 
Nagasaic: .. 
For Americ: per O.&0.Co. Wednesday, Ang. 8th, 





For Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. ‘Thursday, Aug. oth. 
For Europe, via 
Hongicong..,... per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, Aug. 19th. (0) 


URBA 


| 









TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
Bae as 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 
6.15 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 
TRAINS Leave TOKYd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 0.45, and 11 a.m,; and 12 1, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 
6.15, 7 30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m, 

Fares—First Single, sew 75; Second do., sem 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 


7,30 
1.30, 2.45) 4° 55 

















eed (*) run through without stopping at Teurutmiy 
dmin Stations. ‘Those marked (1) are the same 
n of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains LEAVE YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m. 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sent 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Tratns Leave Urno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomtva (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3 53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

‘Trains Leave Su1ocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; Fukusmima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 am, and 2.35 pm.; Koxtvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 1208 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m. 
and 12.02 and 4,08 p.m. 

Farvs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
ven 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15} 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 

















‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Toxv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxoasnt at 6 and 
11.40 avm., and 2.go and §.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRaINs Leave TAKASAKI at 630 and 9.25 a,m., and 


10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YOKOKawA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 


Farns—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


NAGANO-NAOETSU RAILWAY: 


Trains Leave NaGano at 6 a.m, and 4.30 p.m.; 
and Naogtsu at 6 a.m, and 4.30 p. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 








NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY.’ 


‘TRAINS Leave NAGOYA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and Taxwroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m. 


Farrs—Second-class, se 74; Third-class, sem 37. 








NAGAHAMA.-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave NaGAHAMA at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nacoya at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, yen 1.53; ‘Third-class, sen 77. 


OYAMA.ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Tratns—Leave Oyama (down) at 855 a.m, and 


115 and 8.05 pm., and Asuikaca (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 am, and 3.15 p.m, 


Fares—First-class, sen 70; second.class, sen 48; 
and thicd-class, sen 24. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 
Trains Leave SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 





—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 


third-class, sen 18. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m,; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m, 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pam. 


Farus—First-class, sen 39; second.class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Sreamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 
YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.90, and 4.15 


Deirak sense 20 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
— gs 


ARRIVALS. 
Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 21st 






July, 11th July vid Kobe, Gene- 
tal-—C. P. 3 Co. 
Gem, British steamer, 1,361, A. Nicol, 21st July, 


& 

Teviot, British steamer, 1,349, Corkindall, 21st 
July,—Kobe 21st July, General—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
2end July;—Hakodate 2oth June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 23rd_July,— Hongkong. 17!l 
July, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co., Nachf. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Eck- 
strand, 24th July,—Otaru 2oth July, General. 
—Nippon Visen’ Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. 
Friele, 25ih July,—Hongkong 19ih July, Ge- 
neral.—P. M. S.S. Co, 

Nagato\Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
25th July,—Kobe 24th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, Schaefer, 
25th July,—Hongkong 19th July, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525 
July,—iKobe 25th July, Mails 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Marn, Japanese steamer, 63 
July,—Yokkaichi 25th July, Generz 
pou Vusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. b. 
Cliristensen, 25th July,—Hakodate 24th July, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Malwa, British steamer, 2,000, ‘I. F. Creery, 27th 
July,—Hongkong 17th July, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Mogul, British steamer, 1,827, Jolinson, 27th July, 
—Kobe 2gth July, General.—Adamson, Bell 

0. 


Kobe 19th July, General—Samuel Samuel 
Co. 















































& Co. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,000, Such, 27th July, 
—Hongkong 18th, Shanghai 2and, and Kobe 
25th July, General.—Messageries Maritimes 
Co. 





DEPARTUR 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 

Wm, Ward, 21st July,—Hongkong, Mails 
P.M.S.S. C 








0. 
896, ‘Thompson, 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steame 
Nippon Yusen 


zist July;—Kobe, General. 
Kaisha. 
‘a, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 21st 
July, -Kobe, Mails and ‘General —C. P. M. 
SS.'Co. 
Jraouaddy, French steamer, 2,489, Bretel, 22nd 
July; Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
1.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 











a 

gasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Wordsworth, Butish steamer, 1,334, Phillips, 231d 
July,—Kobe, General.—Samwel Samuel & Co. 

Audacious (16), Captain Warren, 24th July,— 
Yokosuka. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 24th 
July, Vancouver, B.C., Mails and General. 

. M. Co. 





Fuyo, J 
N 















mer, 1,198, Farquhar, 24th 

reral.—Cornes & Co. 

se st 1,160, 
Conner, 24th July, — Shanghai and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander B. Maconochie, 25th July,— 
Hakodate. 

Constance (14), cruiser, Captain Keppel, 25th 
July, Hakodate. 

elia (10), cruiser, Captain H. H. Boys, 25th 
July, Hakodate. 

Herdine (8), corvette, Captain Chas. J. Balfour, 
25th July,—Hakodate. 

Impereietise (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
23th July,—Hakodate. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Martin J. Dunlop, 
25th July,—Hakodate. 

Linvet (5), yun-vessel, Commander Marvack, 25th 
July,—Hakodate. 

Mutine (6), composite sloop, Commander J. H. 
Martin, 25th July, Hakodate, 

Porpoise (6), cruiser, Commander White, 25th 
July,—Hakodate. 

Rattler (6) gunboat, Lieut.-Commander Maitland 
Dougall, 25th July,—Nagasaki. 

Sapphire (12), cruiser, Captain Karslake, 25th 
July,—Hakodate. 

Swift (5), gun-vessel, Commander the Hon. 
Richard Bingham, 25th July,—Hakodae; 
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ese steamer, 875, I'rennt, 23¢d July,—| 













Retz andfiwe children in cabin. 
Ogle 





Wanderer '3),sloop, Lieut.-Commander McArthur, 
25th Juiy,—Hakodate. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Eck- 
strand, 25th July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Shinagawa Maru, Ja 

hn July,—Kobe, 
Kaistia, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
25th July,—Kobe, Mails and General—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kais 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 26th July,—Hongkong vid Kobe 











anese steamer, McCallum, 
General Nippon, user | 




















26th July,— Hakodate, Ge 
Vusen Kaisha, 

Teviot, British steamer, 1,349, Corkindall, 26th 
July,—Kobe, General—W. M. Strachan & 
Co. 





eral. — Nippon 





ARRIVED. 
Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongkong : 


Mr. Woster in cabin, For Van- 
Mr. Griffith in second class. For 
co: Mr. Lee Fuk and family, and Mr. 
id family in second class; and 626 
ese in steerage. 


—For Boston: 












cl 





Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Singapore :-—Mr. W, Klein and Mr. R. Turton in 
cabin, From Hongkong: Colonel W. Badglay, 





Messrs. Wong, Ah In, Foo In Ching, and Al 

Cheong in cabin; and 31 Chinese in steerage. 
Per “American steamer City of Syduey, from 

Hongkong Japanese and“ 1 °C 









hinese 
Mr. and Mrs. 
ese in steerage 
Nagato Maru, from 
Albiecht, Messrs. O 
su, M. Tokuda, N 
Hosugi, and T. 





San Francise 





ic S. Aka 


Nishinomiya, 








rT. 


Hirano, D. 
Kawano in cabin; 4 passengers in second class ; 
and gt passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Kayama, Mr. W. J. Cruickshank, 
Captain Cairns, Messrs, Meser, R. Yoshida, T 

oshida, and Y. Kurosaki in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Shimokame, Mr. and Mis. Hamano, Messrs 
M. Takehara, R. Nagasawa, and Ikenaga in se- 
cond class; and 138 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr, Kato in cabin ; and 2 Europeans 
and 31 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer A/alwa, from’ Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
son and child, Major Churchill, Mr. Law Chee 
Chang, Mrs. Tam Lenng Shee and native servant, 
General and Mrs. Cameron, Misses Cameron (3) 
and two European maids, Lieutenant Somerville, 
Mr. W. Sale, in cabin; One Chinese and one 
Japanese, in steerage. 

Per French steamer Natal, 
Shanghai and Kobe:—H.E 
Hiroya 



































from Hongkong via 

Mrs, Nakamura 

¥ oda, Iwai, V, Gay, P. 

i, Totsuka, Gentatsu Hamada, lto 

and Mrs. Krauss, Mr David, 
, Miss E. Webster, Mr. an Bu 

and Mrs. Brown, two. children and 

mah, Mrs. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Little, Mr. 

Fowler, Mr, Thomas Boyd, Mr. Karasumaru, Mr. 
Coolidge, Mr. C. Illies, and Mr, Ivano in cabin, 

DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer raouaddy, for Shanghai 

























vid Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Fraser.Smith, Mi. 
4 Ito, Messrs. J. M. lho, G. Appert, 
dolf, F. Ringsell, Chok Tong, San cabin, 





h steamer Adyssinia, for Vancouver, 
and Mrs. J. J. Van der Pot, Com: 
dey G. MacArthur, RIN., Mr. and Mes. R. 
Berger, Dr. Julius Scriba, Messrs. R. 








Leod 








Cameron, L> Glénat, H ano, W. Millett, 
Gaston Cros, John Correll, M. Engeit, H. G. 





Most, and 1. B, Hulbert in cabin, From Hong 
Messrs. D. C. Worster and Griffiths in 
cabin; 7 Chinese in second class; and 623 Chi 
nese in steerage. From Shanghai: Miss 
Bates and Miss C. Browlow in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Shang- 
ports:—Captain Wise, U.S.N., Rev. F. 
ite, Mes.rs.. 1 Fergusson, Shorimui, 
and 2 children, and’ 2 Masters 
ning Mrs, Yoshida, Messrs. Kiri- 
ura, Hase, Takahashi, Ishitsuka, 
Ban, Sakuma, Kawano, and Kinoshita in second 
class; and 104 passengers in steerage. 





























Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Miss Braess, Messrs. H. 
C. Litchfield, H. W. Dieckmann, Schleicher, 





John Keilmann, H. Okada, Henry Cail, and 
Francis Meathews in cabin; and 2 sailors and 12 
Chinese in steerage. For Genoa: Mr. and Mrs. 
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CARGOES. 

Per French steamer /raouaddy, for Shanghat 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France, 136 bales; Waste 
Silke for France, 22 bales; for England’ 5 bales. 
Treasure for Singapore, $117,000, 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports :—Silk, 3 bales for France. 

Per British steamer A/alwa, from Hongkong 
via Nagasaki and Kobe :—General Merchandise, 
3:067 ; Sugar, 4,396 ; Total, 8,063. 













REPORTS. 








and. Nagasaki, Malls. ad “Gensrals Hat opis ‘Garman, sleanber General’ Werder tepan: 
Fapabl i ee kup li 5, Frahm, | Lett Hongkong the 17th July, at 5.50 p.m. Fiom 
[Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, lhe tah ter the eta. tie ocala oe tues wal 





light and fresh N.I breezes and moderate sea, 
In the evening on the 2ist the weather began to 
be “ squally ” with rough sea and high swell from 
ES.E. d 





In the morning on the 220d the 

from the N.W. with a force from 9 to 
g in the afternoon to the S.W. with 
heavy rain and squalls, wherein the. steamer 
lost some sails and a boat was smashed. On the 
23rd had fresh S.E. gale. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 23rd July, at 8.50 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
Friele, reports :-—Left Hongkong the 19th July ; 
had light southerly winds and fine weather. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru reports : 
Left Kobe the 2th July, at noon; had light S.E. 
to easterly winds “and fine pleasant weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 25th July, at 4.5 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Oni Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the 25th July, at noon; had light eas- 
terly winds, with iain’ throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 26ih July, at 4 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanourua Maru ve- 
ports :—Left Hakodate the 24th July, at 4 a.m 
had light northerly winds and fine weather; at 6 
a.m. set in thick fog up to noon, with stro 
therly winds and high sea up to 10 p.m. ; thence 
moderate southerly breeze and hazy weather to 
Oginohama, where arrived the 25th, at 7.40 a.m. 
and left at 11.15 a.m.; had light’ southerly winds 
and hazy weather. Atrived at Yokohama the 26th 


July, at 0.15 p.m. 






































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
= + 
IMPORTS, 


There has been a fair general business doing 
during the past week, but ithas taken place very 
quietly; in some cases dealers have had the 
market entirely in their own hands and have found 
holders ready to meet their offers, however low, 
but in other cases they have had to pay a slight 
advance on previous quotations. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week only amount to 150 
bales English and 200 bales Bombay; the ma:ket 
has been dull for the former, and lower rates are 
offered, but Bombays on the other hand are firmer. 

Corton Pizce Goops.—Sales are tepoited of 
13,000 pieces g Ibs. Shittings, 1,500 pieces 8} Ibs. 
Shirtings, 3,200 pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloths, 3,000 pieces 
Turkey Reds, 800. pieces Velvet, 1,000 pieces 
Silesias, 100 pieces White Shirtings, 3,000 pieces 
Victoria Lawns, and 1,000 pieces Prints. 

Woottens.—Sales comprises 10,000 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine, 1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, 
150 pieces Lastings, 400 pieces Figured Orleans, 
and 1,000 pairs Blankets. 

COTLON YARNS 
















































Nos. 16/24, Oudinary... £30.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, M 31.75 to 32.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 33.00. to 33.50, 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33-50 to 33.50 
Nos. Ordinary 33.00 to 33.75 
Nos. 28.32, Medium .. 34.00. to 35.00, 





Nos. 28 od to West 
Nos. 38/42, Med 
No. 328, IWwo-fold 
No. 428, Two-fold ...! 
No. 20s, Bombay 

No. 16s, Bombay. 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .. 


COL1ON 


35-50 to 36 50 
35.25 to 4o 50 
36.00 to 38.00 
39.00 to 42.50 
27.25 to 2950 
25.25 to 28.60 
23.00 to 25.25 








vi 
BS—SAMb, 8h yds. 3 inches $1.75 to 2.20 
ngs—olh, ‘sinches 2.15 to 

Wes vee tds. to 
Adinches.. 1.50. to 





























160 






sya ' 5:35 2 6.00 
ia yepde,ag-sinching, 
ad) Grande lisccae see 
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WOOLLENS. 
Plain O , go-gz yards, 32 inches... $4.00 to 5.50 
Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 312 

in Cloth, go yards, 32 inches 

Medium... voc: Saori 0S lO 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common e jabaedisevhes aux, Osi bax a2 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches ........ veer Otgh LY 0.16 
Cloths —Pilot 0.30 to 045 
Cloths—P: 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 060 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

per th... i hese 0.35 10 0.40 


TALS. 

‘There is a little spasmodic enquiry for Boiler 
Plates at low prices, and a small trade has been 
done in Wire Nails at quotations. Beyond these 
items nothing is moving, Bars, Rods, and Tin 
Plates being especially dull. 


Flat Bars, 4 inch.. 













soe F275, 





Flat Bars, b inch ... to 
Round and square up to J inch to 
Nailrod, assorted 2 to 
Nailrod, small size to 








‘ire Nails, assorted ... 
Tin Plates, per hox 
Pig Tron, NO. 3 sess 

KEROSEN 


There is no fresh business to report, nor any 
new arrivals of sotations remain nominally 
unchanged. 














SUGAR. 

Quite a spurthas taken place in White Refined, 
By-private sale at Tokyo 10,674 piculs were dis- 
posed of at the following prices :—750 piculs, at 
$7.22} per picul; 728 piculs, at $7.20 per picul 
1,386 piculs, at 7.024 per picul; 4,500 piculs, at 
$6 81 per picul ; 2,664 piculs, at $6.40 per picul ; 346 
piculs, at $5.60 per picul; 300 piculs, at $5.25 per 
picul. ‘The market for Brown kinds is much de- 
pressed, with very little demand, Prices remain 
nominally unchanged. 


























Refined . $5.20 to 7.28 
Manila... 1 "3.70 to 3.80 
Java and Penang 3.20 to 3.35 

rentama.......-..+++. 3.05 to3.10 
Namiida 270 to280 
Rrown Takao 365 103.70 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SII. 





Our last was of the 2oth instant. 
date we have had a fair amount of business averag 
ing about 100 piculs per diem, Settlements b: 
foreigners are noted as 650 piculs divided thus :-— 
Hants 85 piculs, Filatures 365 piculs, Re-reels 100 
piculs, Rakeda piculs, Hamatsuki 45, piculs. 
Direct shipments are about 50 piculs, making the 
total export trade of the week 700 piculs. 

"Trade was checked for a day or two by holders 
raising their prices very suddenly, some indeed 
refusing to sell at all. Foreigners declared that 
they could not follow the market, but the ice was 
broken yesterday by one or two eager buyers and 
business was done at our quotations. For this 
conduct. on sellers’ part several reasons are given. 
Some contend that we shall see this year the prices 
of 1876, while others more moderately assert that 
the yield of the cocoons when brought to the bas- 
sine is very poor and that the quantity of Silk 
available for export this year will not be more than 
30,000 piculs. Be this as it may, one thing is cer 
tain, viz.i—that holders stood out for their own 
price and have got it—which event will encourage 
them to try again in a similar situation, 

‘There has been three shipping opportuni 
during the week :—The Jraouaddy (231d) with 
136 bales for Europe, the Abyssinia (24th) with 93 
bales for New York and the General Werder 
(26th) taking 3 bales for Milan, ‘These departures 
bring the present export up to 2,148 piculs, against 
1,091 last year and 771 at same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—A large parcel new Matbash has been 
done at $498 and for the moment prices are well 
established on that basis. One lot Hachioji 
(mixed old and new) brought $475- 

Filatures.—Here values have gone up with a 
run, and holders seem to have carried the market 
by a coup de main,” for buyers appear to have 
rendered at discretion. Shinshu Kinds (by no 
means free from alien cocoons) have realised the 
following prices. Fajima $692}, Hakusurn $685, 
Garusha $660. A fragment of Koshu, Filature 
Watanabe $660, Foshu $620. Considerable busi- 
ness done in old silk also, medium grades bringing 
$560 to $580. 

‘Re reels.—In this class also reelers have it all 
their own way. For Tortoise $630 is asked, and 
the following rates have been actually paid : 
Toasaki $6173, Deer Chop $600, Shorusha $610, 
Kodama $580. | Holders ave firmer than ever, and 
talk about a fresh rise. 

Kakeda.—About 50 piculs old staple were settled 
at the beginning ofthe week. Pr 
from $530 to $570 
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Hamatsuki—Some few parcels have come in 
and been readily taken up at quotations. Silkmen 
report that there will be a large and varied assort- 
ment of this class of sille during the present season. 
From $525 to $540 have been paid for the bales 
weighed up. 





QUOTATIONS. —NEW SILK. 


































Hanks—No. 14 - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsh - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) - 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinslw) — 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshi) $500 to 510 
2h tog 480 to 490 
3 460 to.470 
ua Paes = 
xtra Peasiel Nom. — 
1 10/13 deniers . = 
$1315, 14/16 deni 690 to 700 
4.13/16, t4/17 deniers. 660 t0 670 
16,15 deniers . 630 to 640 





0. 
2, 14:15 deniers 630 to 640 


ers : 
1) Hest No.1. 






















Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 denies. 580 to 590 
eels—No. 3, 14 20 deniers. = 
Kakedas—Extra = 
Kakedas—No. - 
Kakedas—No. 14 = 
Kakedas—No. 2 - 
Kakedas—No. 24 - 
Kakedas—No. 3. = 
Kakedas—No. 34... = 
Kakedas—No. 4... = 
Oshu Sendai = 
Hamatsuki—No. 540 to 550 
atsuki—No. 35 4 10 to $20 
Noy af seveeresee fa 








Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 27th July, 1888 :— 


























‘Swanow W88H89. ANNGAB.” 18K. 47 
tues Banas. Bata 

Kurope 1,524 408 245 
America 619 662 504 
4 Bales 2,140 1,070 $09 
Vote! ies 2,148 10gt 771 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "9". sa A bari 
SSPE PA Biood 1,560 72 
Stock, 27th July 3150 7,500 2,950 
Availablesuppliestodate 5,150 9,060 «3,820 


WASTE SILK. 

Very slow and feeble business in old fibre, 
amounting to 70 piculs only viz —Noshi 30 piculs 
Kibiso 40 piculs. 

‘There is apparently nothing on offer in New 
Waste beyond several parcels Foshu Noshi. 
These are held for $80 or over, and dealers are 
strong, being encouraged by the high prices ruling 
in the sister market for Raw Silk. 

‘There have been two de tures with Waste this. 
week, both ch and German mails having 
cargo. The M. M. Jraouaddy carried 27 bales for 
London and Marseilles, while the General Werder 
took 42 bales Kibiso and Neri for Genoa, ‘These 
shipments bring present export up to 1,080. piculs, 
against 380 last year and 348 at same date in 1886. 

Piercéd Cocoons.—No arrivals of any moment; 
and no talk of business in them at present. 

Noshii—A few piculs old Foshu of inferior 
quality were done at $69. No transactions in new 
fbre—last year the maiket opened at $98, while 
how shippers cannot be persuaded to pay $80. 

Kibiso.--Some purchases in old Foshu at from 
$30 to $45, according to quality. New Filatures 
should soon be on the market in small lots. 

No business in other sorts this week. 

QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE, 
ns—Good to Best .. ... 
ature, Best . 
lature, Good 
ledium 

































shu, Best 
i-ito—Shinshu, Good ........ 
o—Shinshu, Medium: 
to—Bushu, Good to Best 
ito—Joshu, Best... 
yshu, Good 
joshu, Ordinary 
KibisoFilature, Hest selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
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Mawata—Guod to Best .. ase a, 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 27th July, 1888 :— 
Swasun 1888-89, 188 

Biovts. 
1,080 





Waste Silk “ 
Pierced Cocoons 











380 348 

Settlementsand Direct } "UM; "eM Flee 
Export from 1st ieiy hs 790 630 
CK 3,100 2,750 2.200 





Exchange has drooped slowly, and is_now 
quoted:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/03; Docu- 
ments, 3/of; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/1; Documents, 
iw Vork, 30 d./s. U.S. G., $743; 4 m/s. 
G., $75; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.86; 6 m/s., 





3/155 
U.S. 































fes. 3.88. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 27th July, 188 

Raw PICULS, Waste. PICULS, 
Hanks ... 700 | Cocoons . 75 
Filatures 1,000 | Noshi-ito.. 625 
Re-reeis ‘900 | Kibiso .. 2,020 
Kakeda 500 Mawata 255 
Oshu 10 | Sundries . 125 
‘Yaysaam Kis 40| 

‘Total piculs...... 3,150! Total piculs....... 3,100 





TEA. 

A fairly active business has ruled throughout the 
interval, the weekly trade reaching 5,620 piculs, 
comprising all grades on offer. ‘The market re- 
mains remarkably firm, in view of unfavourable 
reports from the consuming quarters. About 400 
piculs of the above is in the hards of one of the 
principal foreign buyers for money advanced. Fol- 
lowing are the usual ‘Tea shipments from Japan :— 
45,819 Ibs. for New York, 13,135 Ibs. for Chicago, 
135,738 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 31,452 Ibs. for 
Canada, total 226,144 Ibs. from Kobe. From 
Yokohama, 56,360 Ibs. for New York, 137,487 tbs. 
for Chicago, 230,657 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 
400 Ibs. for Canada, total 451,094 Ibs. The above 
all went forward per Arabic, which sailed from here 
on the 19th July. ‘The Canal steamer Gleneagles 
sailed July 18th taking 258,054 Ibs. for New York, 
and 161,968 Ibs. for Canada, in all_ 420,022 Ibs. 
The Canadian Pacific steamer Abyssinia sailed on 
tie 2gih taking 28,293 Ibs. for New York, 115,778 
Ibs. lor Chicago, and 77,732 Ibs. for Canada, 
aggregating 321,803 Ibs. fiom Kobe. The same 
Steamer took from Yokohama 300,895 Ibs. divided 
thus :—22,926 Ibs. for New York, 42,658 Ibs. for 
Chicago and 235,311 Ibs. for Canada. 































ven prouts 
Common .« . $ix & under 
Good Common 2 12 to13 
Medium. . 14 to.15 
Good Medium 16 t0.18 

19 to 21 

22 to 24 

25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to 29 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has had a further tendency down- 
wards, and closes as follows :— 


Stetling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling — Hank 4 months’ sight .. 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigh! 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... 
On Shanghai—rivate 10 days’ sight 
demand 















On New York—Bank Bills on 

Qn New Yori—Private 30 days’ sight 74 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 734 
On san Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 744 








_—_—_—_— 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ring from weak or debilitated constitu- 
‘over that by the use of this wonderful 
‘Health for all." The blood is the foun- 
be maintained by the use of 









medicine there i a 
tain of life, and its purity can 


these Pills. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’? 
says—“'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that 1 was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
{had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
fn undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcer: 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera~ 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 

Ma. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371, says—* I had with me a quantity of Hollo~ 
way's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing 
Could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon.us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
i I the small remaining ‘‘stock.” 
mists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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Corporate Marx. 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


8] 
April 10, 1886. 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
, ENGLAND. . 
szins. 
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‘Awanoeo Goo MEDAL L'poo. INTERN'L ExiernioN, 1888, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
#6 Seectmond Smoking Mixture.” 

uperfine Bird's Eye. 
olden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Zstablished a Quarter of a Century. 

















"ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


enowoed for nearly a contary, surpanct af 
‘thers for ral Tragrance. 


24, Old Bond. 


“Trige Marka" 


TKINSO: 
treet, London. £Y 
Tose "Gn a Golden. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


Ys 








ASK FOR 






And see that each Jar bears Baron Liebig's Signature 
2 in Blue Ink across the Lab-l. 


CHEAPEST 


FINEST AND 
NMEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
‘To be had of all Storokeepers and Dealers thronghont India. Eecps good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post, ates on Application to the Climates, and for any 
mpany, length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT “OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Kheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
‘safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remeay jor Acauty of tne ‘Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 








Dold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUPACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 
CAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING. 

SELF-SHiNING. NO BRUSHES REQUIRED. 
Applied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives 
an instantaneous, brilliant, and elastic polish, 
which lasts a week in wet or dry weather, mud can be washed 
off and the polish remains. Does not injure leather nor soil 

the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 


ARMY PASTE BLACKING, 


In Tin Boxes same as we supply Her Majesty's Army and Navy, gives a LASTING 
and BRILLIANT POLISH. KEEP> MOIST in ANY OLIMATE. 


Nubian Manufacturing Company, Limited, Great Saffron Hill, London, England. 
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Che Sayan Meek Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 




















No. 5.] sets a MEwararERe YOKOHAMA, AUGUST 4tu, 1888. Wis (VoL. X. 
CONTENTS. Messrs. Ouchi, Izawa, and a number of officials] Aichi Prefecture and Tajimimura (Tokigori), 
Pca : 8; | and private gentlemen were present. Gifu Prefecture, by way of Mizunomura, has 





Leaping Arvicess : 
The Eruption of Bandai-san... 
Videor Meliora Deterioraque Sequor .. 
Paeteuk? yiside tomcat 

ConnesroxpEace, 
A Problem 

Tue Matsupa Moxvatent 

SvnrHuR 16 Y820 oon 

Leiter rrost Loxvo: 

Larter Frost Sax Fi 

Iv THe U.S, Consvtan-Gansrat Court 

Our Treatigs wits Jara: 

‘Tua Pracas witht Jaran 

Lavest Tetkonans 

Suirein IwreLticEsce.. 

Commanctat IntRtuicence 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the * JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by thé name 
and address of the writer, not tor publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 

















Yokouama: Sarurpay, Aucusr 4TH, 1888. 

















BIRTHS 


On the 31st July, at No. 203, Bluff, the wife of E. 
Kitpove, of a Daughter, 


On the 3rd inst., at 263, Bluff, the wife of O. Reimers, 
of a Son. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








HLH. Prince Krrasuirakawa left Tokyo on 
the 2gth ult. for Nikko. 





An industrial bank:is being. formed in Kyoto, 
with a capital of yen 1,000,000. 


Tue Government proposes to establish a Japa- 
nese Consulate at Odessa, Russia. 


H.LH. Prince Nasuimoro, left Toky6 on the 
morning of the 27th ult. for Shirakawa. 


Tue Kagoshima 152nd National Bank was su- 
spended by the authorities on the 27th ultimo. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Nara Prefecture to establish a fine art school 
there. 





H.LH. Prince Fusuiat left the capital on the 
2gth instant for Narashino, Chiba Prefecture, on 
official business. 


Mk. Imapacut, a translator in the Foreign Office, 
has been appointed a Secretary in the Japanese 
Legation in Peking. 


Count Inouye left the capital on the 30th ult. 
for Isobé, where His Excellency proposes to 
remain for about ten days. 


Tue appointment of Secretary of Embassy at 
Berlin has been offered to and accepted by the 
Hon, P. Le Poer Trench. 


Tux ceremony of opening the Blind Educational 
Society took place.on, the evenii 
“ult, at Honswirobalige Heder 



















Vice-ApMirat Viscount Kasayama, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, arrived in St. Peters- 
burg on the 24th instant. 


Vice-Apmirat Viscount Kasayama, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, will return to Japan 
about the end of October next. 








Spacious workshops are being erected in the 
Onohama Naval Yard to be devoted to the 
construction of torpedo-boats. 





Tue typhoon that visited the Nishinomiya coast 
did very little damage. A boat was upset, but 
the crew were rescued by the police. 


ImaepratELy the appointment of Count Inouye 
to the Cabinet became known the shares of the 
Osaka Stock Exchange went up 8 yen. 


Tue Kiuryo Maru, a new steamer built at the 
Osaka Ironworks for the Kyoeisha, will be 
placed upon the Hyogo-Okawa line. 


H.LM. tHe Empress paid a visit on the 
afternoon of the 25th ultimo to H.LM. the 
Empress-Dowager in the Aoyama Palace. 





Tue annual inspection of the Osaka garrison 
was concluded on the zoth ult, and the troops 
granted three days’ 





emption {rom drill. 


Ar the invitation of the Kobe Branch of the 
Sanitary Association, Dr. Nagayo Sensai will 
deliver a course of lectures upon sanitation. 


H.1.M. raz Empress has been graciously pleased 
to contribute yen 1,000 to the fund for the relief 
of the sufferers by the eruption of Bandai-san, 





Mr. Sura Sanxuro, President of the Nagasaki 
Local Assembly, in conjunction with two other 
gentlemen, will start a newpaper in the Liberal 
interest. 


H.I.H. Prince Kcatarsu will leave Tokyo short- 
ly tor Sendai, whence His Highness proposes to 
visit the districts devastated by the eruption of 
Bandai-san, 


Marquis and Maxciiongss Toxucawa, ot 
Bishu, left TOky6 on the morning of the 20th 
ult. tor Nikko, where they propose to remain 
lor some ume, 





Ir is stated that Lieut-General Viscount Miura 
will be appuinted shortly Japanese Minister to 
France, to relieve Viscount ‘l'anaka, the present 
representative at Paris, 


Copper ware at Osaka continues in great de- 
mand, and a new compaay with a capital of yen 
200,000 is about to be formed to manufacture 
aiticles for export, 


Lue President, Vice-President, and members 
ot the Senate have contributed a sum of money 
the fund 
eruption of Bandai. 


w for the relict of sufferers by the 





applied to the Aichi Local Government Office 
for permission to start operations. 


Tue curio dealers of Kyoto have decided to 
open a show-room near the Kitano Temple, 
where no article will be admitted that is less 
than 1,0c0 years old. 


At a meeting of promoters of the Koshiu 
Railway Company, held on the 24th ult. it was 
resolved to apply tothe Government for a 
permanent charter. 





Larce orders for black tea have been received 
by the Kydto Tea Exporting Company in re- 
sponse to samples sent to England, Germany, 
and Russia early in the spring. 


Tue usual official dinner took place at the Im- 
perial Mint at Osaka on the occasion of the 
visit of His Excellency Count Matsugata to that 
establishment at the trial of the pyx. 


Tue Japan Railway Company has transmitted 
yen 209 to the Fukushima Local Government 
Gflice, to be devoied to the relief of the suflerers 
by the late eruption of Bandai-san. 





Count Inovye, Minister of State for the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, visited his 
office on the 25th ult. aud had an interview with 
various Directors of that Department. 


Ir is stated that on the morning of the eruption 
of Bandai-san, a terrific rumbling was heard 
near Kamakita-yama, in Sado province. The 
phenomenon lasted but a few moments, 


Av a general meting of shareholders of the 
Kyoto Electric Light Company, held recently 
in the rooms of the Yuraku-kan, it wasdecided 
to erect buildings shortly for the company. 





‘Tue laying of rails between Otsu and Naga- 
hama, on the KOi Railway, is being pushed 
forward by the Railway Bureau in order to 
complete the line before the end of the present 
year. 


Proressox Kixucui, of the College of Science 
in the Imp-rial University, who has been ordered 
to visit Fukushima Pretecture, tv report on the 
condion of Bandai-san, lett Tokyd on the 
25th inst. 


Tue female attenda the Akasaka and 
Aoyama Palaces have wansmiued yen 200 to 
the Fukushima Local Government Oilice to be 
distibuied among the sufferers by the eruption 
ol Bandai-san. 


nts in 





Captain Hayakawa, an infantry officer, has 
been permitted to accept and wear decorations 
conteried on lim by the Luipeior of Germany, 
the King of Saxony, the Czar of Russia, and 
the King ot Ltaly, 


Mr. Nakamura, Japanese Minister to Holland, 
returned to Yokulama on the morning of the 





OFM MA ld BO French steamer AVusad, and pro- 


ew railway between Osonemachi (Nadya), HoebVed Lb the ledp\(allby Adin at 8.45 am, His 
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Excellency was received at Yokohama by 
Count Inouye, Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, and a number of officials in the 
Foreign Office. 


Tue construction of a tramway between Yoko- 
kawa and Karuizawa on the line of the Usui 
‘Tramway Company is expected to be completed 
before the 15th inst. and traffic will be opened 
on the 2oth proximo. 


Tur Tokyd Telegraph School, in Shiba Park, 
will be closed during thirty days for the summer 
vacation, commencing with the 1st instant, 
the examinations of students of the institution 
having been completed. 


Dr. Ikepa, a Court physician, has been ordered 
to preceed to the neighbourhood of Bandai-san 
to examine the state of thsse who were injured 
by the eruption of the mountain, and report 
to H.I.M. the Emperor. 


Count Oxt, President of the senate, who has 
been undergoing medical treatment for some 
time in the hospital of the Japan Red Cross 
Society, has improved considerably, and will 
leave shortly for his residence. 


Tur third general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Ky6t6 Warehousing Company was held 
on the 22nd ultimo. The receipts during the 
first half of the present year were yen 1,405,885 
and the expenditure was yen 806,944. 


Tue water of the river Rokugo (Tamagawa) 
rose over 6 feet in consequance of the recent 
heavy rains, and the ferries at Futago and other 
places were stopped. The river, however, fell 
about 2 feet on the evening of the 24th instant. 


Mr. Suutamura, Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation in Holland, has been appointed by the 
Foreign Office, temporary Chargé d'Affaires 
there during the absence of Mr. Nakamura, 
Japanese Minister, who returned lately to Japan. 


A Granp religious service will be held on the 
15th instant in the Zotokuin Temple at Moto- 
machi Itchome, Yokohama, with a fund raised 
from the parishioners of the temple, for those 
who were killed by the eruption of Bandai-san, 


A whosace fan merchant at Horie-cho, Nihon- 
bashi, received an order some time ago from a 
railway company in London for 400,000 fans 
to be presented to passengers. An additional 
order of 600,000 fans has now been received 
from the same company. 


Tue formation of a harbour in Osaka has been 
approved of by the Home Office. The cost will 
be over yen 2,900,000, of which yen 1,000,000 
will be provided by the Government, while the 
remainder will be met by contributions from 
local residents and from the local taxes. 





Ara meeting of promoters of the Gumma Tram- 
way Company, held on the 2tstult. at the Suiai- 
kan, at Takasaki, it was decided to apply to the | 
authorities for permission to lay a tramway be- 
tween the Takasaki Railway Station and Shibu- 
kawa (13 miles) at a cost of yen 75,000. 


Tur construction of the Aomori Railway on 
the line of the Japan Railway Company has 
progressed considerably. The work, between 
Kominatomura and Nobe and also between | 
Hachinohe and Hyakkokumura has been all 
but completed, and the line in the neighbour 





hood of Kinoshita-mura is now in se_of 
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construction. A trial run over the line is ex- 
pected to be made between Aomori and Hochi- 


nohe before the end of this year. 


Tue construction of a railway between Nagano 
and Ueda has been all but completed, and 
traffic will be open on the 15th inst. The work 
between Ueda and Karuizawa is expected to be 
finished before the end of September, and the 
line will be opened in the following month. 


Mr. Yosurkawa, Director of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, has been appointed, by special order 
of the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, to the office of Vice-President of 
the company. Mr. Uchida, Manager of the 
Kobe branch of the company, has been ap- 
pointed to the Directorate. 


Tue cotton crops in Higashinarigori and Sumi- 
yoshigori, Osaka, were damaged considerably 
by the heavy rains of the 22nd and 23rd ultimo. 
The damage extended over about 815 cho 4 
tan (one cho is 2} acres of land and one san 
is } of an acre) in the former, and about 1,020 
cho in the latter district. 


Count Matsuxata proceeded to Cape Wada on 
the morning of the 27th ult. and inspected the 
branch line of the Sanyo Railway Company. 
His Excellency visited the factory of the Japan 
Rice Cleaning Company, and after tiffin at the 
Kobe Chamber of Commerce proceeded to the 
paper mills at Sannomiya. 


In consequence of the late heavy rains, various 
rivers in the neighbourhood of the capital have 
swollen considerably. The Tone river rose over 
4 feet, the Naka river over 3} feet, and the 
Sumida river over 2 feet, but as the embank- 
ments of these rivers were repaired last year, 
there is no danger of flooding. 





Tur half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the 
Ky6t6 Rice Exchange was held on the afternoon 
ot the 2rstultimo, The receipts during the first 
half of this year were yen 1,891.618, and the 
expenditure yen 1,431.618. A dividend for the 
half year was declared of yen 1.50 per share or 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 


Ir has been decided by the authorities that an 
insular militia shall be stationed on the Bonin 
Islands. The head-quarters will be situated at 
Hachijojima, with a detachment on the Bonin 
Islands. Lieut-General Viscount Miyoshi, com- 
manding the First Divisional Head-Quarters, 
will leave the capital shortly to visit the islands. 


A RELIGIOUS service was held in the Yasukuni 
Shrine at Kudan, Toky6, on the 23rd ult. the 
seventh anniversary of the death of the late 
Lieutnant Horimoto and twelve others who lost 
their lives during the disturbance in Séul in 1882 
The friends of the deceased persons and those 
who were present during the disturbance visited 
the shrine on that day. 


Tue ceremony of conferring diplomas on the 
students of the Naval Medical College took 
place on the 3oth ult. in presence of Count 
Saigo, Vice-Admiral Viscount Nirei, Rear- 


Admiral Inouye, and a number of other naval 
officers. Certificates were presented by Dr. 
Ta 


agi, President of the institution, to 13. stu- 
of whom six have been appointed to 
posts in the navy. 





HLM. te Favrror, accompanied by Marquis 


Tokwiaiji, Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor ; 
gle 











and attended by Count Yoshii, Vice-Minister of 
State for the Imperial Household ; Viscount 
Hj6, Lieut.-Colonel Yoneta, and Major Okada, 
Chamberlains; Lieutenant Hirohata, an As- 
sistant Chamberlain ; Mr. Yamaguchi, Secretary 
of the Imperial Household; and Dr. Takeno- 
uchi, a court physician; proceeded to the 
Military College at Motouracho Ichigi on the 
28th ult. starting from the Akasaka Palace at 
8.30a,m. After receiving officers of chokunin 
rank, His Majesty witnessed drill by students 
of the Milital College and the Military School, 
under the guidance of Colonel Terauchi, Director 
of the former institution, The Emperor was 
present at the ceremony of conferring diplomas 
on the students of both institutions. 


Tue Import Market remains much as last re- 
ported. The greater part of the Yarns sold 
have been Bombays, English spinnings being 
in little request. Grey Shirtings have been 
neglected, but T.-Cloths, Fancy Cottons, and 
several lines in the Woollen trade have been in 
fair request. Beyond a few outside articles, 
there has been but little done in Metals, and 
the revival will not take place while the hot 
weather continues. With no transactions, rates 
for Kerosene are entirely nominal. The largest 
cargo that ever entered the port—steamer Wes/- 
meath, 100,000 cases from Batoum—has doubt- 
less weakened holders, though the deliveries in 
July nearly reached that quantity. A small 
business has been done in Sugar, both White 
and Brown, but to move off 5,000 piculs of the 
latter a concession of 5 cents had to be made. 
The Silk trade continues restricted through 
holders asking very high prices, and what has 
been done has been largely speculative. The 
sales effected yesterday were all old staple; not 
a single transaction in new, which is held off 
the market by some, while the figures asked by 
others are simply prohibitive. Next to nothing 
has transpired in Waste Silk mainly through 
the same cause. The business in Teas is 
quiet, and prices are steady. Holders of all de- 
scriptions of leaf set their faces against further 
reductions, and minimum rates appear to have 
been reached. Exchange saw a smart rise, and 
is fairly firm. 





NOTES. 








Tue Fiji Shimpo finds but little ground for 
surprise in Count Inouye’s return to the Cabinet 
as Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce. As an active and energetic politician 
belonging to the class which was chiefly instru- 
mental in the work of the Restoration, it is not 
at all wonderful that he should be invited to 
again take part in the business of government. 
Now, however, that he has resumed office, 
the Fiji expresses the hope that he will be 
content to work more for the permanent 
benefit of the State than for the mere plea- 
sure of knowing that he has achieved momen- 
tary fame. 
t 
The Hochi Shimbun views the re-entry 
of Count Inouye to the Cabinet as a dis- 
tinct accession of strength to the m 
ranks ; believes that event, indeed, to be but the 
finishing touch to the series of changes that 
lately occurred. Though fully aware that in some 
quarters the late Foreign Minister is regarded 
with dislike, the Hoch/ declines to regulate its 


attin@e|tdwartlgr him by this standard, and an- 
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nouncesitsintention of judging him solely accord- 
ing ashis measures may be beneficial tothe nation 
or otherwise. The time fixed for the inaugura- 
tion of Parliamentis close at hand, and itis all im- 
portant for the Government to secure the assis- 
tance of such an able and energetic statesmen. 
And as the business of the Department: of 
Agriculture and Commerce closely and directly 
affects the people, it is imperative that its many 
sections should be under the charge of a capable 
mind. The appointment of Count Inouye to 
this post indicates, to our contemporary, the 
fact that Ministers fully appreciate this point. 
The Choya Shimbun trusts that the Count, 
by his activity and energy on behalf of the 
people in his new sphere, will lead the nation 
to forget his blemishes and to remember only 
his merits. 
aay 

Says the Mainichi Shimbun:—The large 
and varied political experience of Count Ino- 
uye, his sagacity and power of mind, are 
not easily equalled among living Japanese 
statesmen, The part that he has taken in 
bringing politics in this country into their pre- 
sent form has been no insignificant one. But 
no man is infallible. And as during the past 
Count Inouye has been largely resorted to by 
that new class of merchants who have risen up, 
and who have in many cases gained great 
wealth, we would suggest that in future he should 
be careful (keeping in mind the close relation 
which his office bears to both agriculture and 
commerce) to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween public and private business. We have 
no desire to suggest that Count Inouye will 
be guilty of partiality, but for his own sake he 
must be careful to keep himself above the 
tongue of suspicion, If it is to be a part of 
his policy to encourage agriculture, commerce, 
and industries, much judgment and prudence 
will be required in doing so, otherwise protection 
may be transformed into interference and real 
harm be caused to the interests which it is in- 
tended to benefit. We have heard that Count 
Inouye holds certain views as to agriculture, but 
it appears to us that he should abstain from at- 
tempting to reform that industry in this country 
all at once :—that he should rather remedy evi- 
dent faults before attempting to introduce his 
own ideas. 

o*e 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes:—The 
chief office in the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce has been so long regarded as a 
secondary post, being either occupied by military 
men or disposed of as a resting place for such 
officials as were for a time otherwise unprovided, 
for, that we are glad to see that at length a 
Minister has been appointed to deal exclusively 
with its business. Why the Cabinet from which 
Count Inouye retired should see fit to invite his 
return, and why the Count has decided to re- 
sume office, it is not easy to say. To or- 
dinary people there is something surpris- 
ing here, the protests of the Fiji Shimpo 
notwithstanding. This point however, may 
be left out of consideration. It seems to us 
that the action of the Cabinet in seeking 
Count Inouye’s return to their ranks has some 
deep meaning, and that before assenting that 
statesman must have laid down several condi- 
tions. If we are to conclude that no condi- 
tions were made, then it appears that Count 
Inouye’s entry or exclusion re the Cabinet 


would make little difference t ys oe 
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We should be inclined to say that the views 
which Count Inouye advanced, and upon which 
he no doubt was invited to resume office, 
are in favour of respecting the rights of 
the people, if we are to infer from the 
position taken up by him as to extension of the 
principle of self government, improvement of 
farming methods, the development of industrial 
and mercantile business, etc., in his recent ad- 
dresses to the public. Nor is itat all likely that 
his public professions would differ from his views 
as laid before the Cabinet, and we conclude 
therefore that Count Kuroda has so far ac- 
quiesced in his opinions. For the carrying out 
of his professions we can rely on the sincerity 
of the late Foreign Minister; and for the 
fulfilment of any promises that may have 
been made to him we have faith in the integrity 
of the Minister President of State. While the 
policy of the new Minister for Agriculture and 
Commerce may err on the side of progress, it 
will, we feel sure, never be open to the charge of 
retrogression. 


Tue vernacular press discusses with natural in- 
terest the reported fracas between Japanese 
liberty-men and the Settlement police in Shang- 
hai. An idea seems to have got abroad to the 
effect that the affair offers some features of re- 
semblance to the Nagasaki trouble of 1886. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun points out the incor- 
rectness of any such inference, and explains 
that the Settlement [police of Shanghai are a 
mixed body, in the employ and under the con- 
trol of the foreign municipality, A drunken 
brawl in which Japanese sailors came into 
violent collision with these constables is an 
affair of small moment. At the same time, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun expresses a hope that 
the Authorities will take steps to make the 
regulations more stringent so that liberty-men, 
even when under the influence of liquor, may 
not disgrace their country. Of course one can 
readily understand and sympathise with the 
spirit that dictates this suggestion, but truly the 
tendency to invoke “the Authorities” in every 
dilemma becomes a little wearisome. There 
are no conceivable regulations, however strin- 
gent, that could prevent drunken sailors mis- 
behaving themselves. 


The Mainichi Shimbun is somewhat angry 
with the North China Daily News. It points 
our that in the latter journal's account of the 
affair, there are statements scarcely credible. 
Thus it is asserted that ‘ several Japanese naval 
officers in uniform were looking calmly on 
while their men were engaged,” and that “at 
least one of these officers, apparently a lieu- 
tenant, wearing a long gold-trimmed frock-coat 
and sword, attempted to drag away one of his 
men from a European sergeant, and only de- 
sisted when threatened with arrest himself.” 
We are further told that “Detective Jones, 


while arresting one of the sailors, was attacked | 


by a Japanese civilian, an employé of the Jap: 
nese consulate, who attempted to stab him with 
a penknife.” These stories 








| Malwa at Kobe for Yokohama. 


a pretty long bow. The fracas commenced by 
a Sikh policeman arresting two Japanese who 
had committed a nuisance. Some of the pri- 
soners’ comrades then came to the rescue and 
the two men ran away, But the Sikh followed 
and recaptured one of them, from which fact 
the nature of the attempted rescue may be in- 
ferred. Then we have the Sikh “set upon and 
badly beaten.” Still he sticks to his prisoner, 
aided by a Chinese constable, ‘ but is presently 
surrounded by a crowd of infuriated little war- 
tiors who draw their knives upon the dusky 
guardian of the police.” Next we find the 
Sikh knocked down, struck “a desperate blow 
with a stick on the head,” “kicked, belaboured, 
and stamped on,” “stabbed badly in the left 
hand and the thumb-nail of his right hand torn 
off,” yet still sticking to his prisoner. So it 
appears that one Sikh and a Chinaman were 
able to guard a prisoner against the attack of a 
“crowd of infuriated Japanese” with knives. 
Next we find this much abused Sikh ‘“ drag- 
ging his prisoner towards the police station. 
His “bad beating,” the “desperate blow on 
his head,” his “ kicking belabouring, and stamp- 
ing on,” his badly stabbed left hand and his 
mutilated right, do not prevent him from drag- 
ging off his prisoner. Truly a marvellous 
Sikh! But now “the scene of the battle gradu- 
ally shifts; there are 25 policemen engaged 
on one side and 150 Japanese on the other, the 
latter ‘armed with knives, bamboos, and other 
improvised weapons procured by tearing down 
a fence opposite the station.” The police make 
“repeated charges,” succeed in arresting eight 
of the ringleaders, and finally shut themselves 
into the station “which now presents some- 
what the appearance of a beseiged fort with the 
excited sailors howling and raging outside.” 
And what is the outcome of this terrible battle? 
One constable, “accidentally closed out of the 
station,” was set upon by the Japanese and 
received ‘‘numerous severe wounds including 
a nasty scalp cut.” Considering the forces 
engaged, and the fact that on one side 150 
men are supposed to have been fighting with 
drawn knives, never, surely, was there a more 
bloodless battle. One Sikh policemen who 
fought through the whole affair and one con- 
stable ‘‘accidentally shut out of the station” 
represent the total sufferers. These results are 
so absurdly inconsistent with the Vor/h China 
Daily News’ excited story that the hyperbole of 
the latter is at once evident. We have no 
doubt that the official enquiry will disclose a 
very different series of incidents. 


Severat of the vernacular newspars depescribe 
a disgraceful incident, said to have occurred on 
board the P. & O. Company's steamer J/a/wa, 
on her last voyage from Kobe to Yokohama. 
According to the ¥1j Shimpo's account, a 
farmer of Fukiage, in Settsu, with his wife, aged 
23, and their little daughter, embarked in the 
Shortly after 
the three had taken their places in the steerage, 


the Mainichi the woman went on deck for some purpose. 


Shimbun finds unworthy of credence, and we | A considerable time passed, yet she did not re- 


entirely agree with it. No one having any 


knowledge of Japanese naval offieers can im-| went in search of her. 


agine them playing the part ascribed to them by 
the North China Daily News. 


. 
ee 


It is of course abundantly evident to every 
teader of the 


| board. 
Vorth China Daily News'|\Isoda Kyomatsu—on a renewed search, and 
that that journal's reporter has drawn Gviiilérie Wascim progress a foreigner sprang out 
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of one of the cabins, followed almost imme- 
diately by Isoda’s wife. The woman was crying 
bitterly. Asked what was the matter, she explain- 
ed that while walking along the deck, she obser- 
ved the foreigner whispering with a Japanese. 
Suddenly the twohad caughthold of her, dragged 
her into a cabin and brutally outraged her. It 
may well be imagined that both her husband and 
the Customs officer were shocked and indignant 
when they heard this story, They forthwith 
went in search of the woman's outrager, but 
were unable to find him. The ship being 
foreign, they could not obtain any assistance. 
Isoda and his family accordingly landed again 
at Kobe and laid a formal complaint before the 
police, but while the necessary procedure for 
the seizure of the perpetrator was being taken, 
the ship steamed away. It is added that the 
foreigner’s accomplice in the crime was one 
Kyujiro, who had charge of live stock ship- 
ped for Yokohama, and that the foreigner was 
a mechanical engineer on the steamer’s staff. 
The moral drawn by the Fifi Shimpo is that 
Japanese who take passage in foreign ships of 
which they know nothing, must expect diffi- 
culties. But we fail to appreciate this inference. 
A Japanese female passenger in one of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers should be as 
safe from insult or indignity as though she were 
in her own house. As for the story itself, suf- 
ficiently incredible already, it is further con- 
tradicted by the people on board the Malwa. 
Their version is that Isoda, caught in the act of 
beating his wife severely, was himself chastised 
by one of the ship's officers, and that in revenge 
he trumped up this tale of outrage. The next 
phase of this strange story is related by the 
Fiji Shimpo of yesterday. After having laid 
his complaint before the Kobe police, Mr. 
Isoda, we are told, concluded that he had better 
proceed to Yokohama, inasmuch as the A/a/wa 
had already sailed for that port. He accord- 
ingly embarked with his wife in the Zakasago 
Maru and reached Yokohama on the 28th 
ultimo. He carried with him a letter from the 
Kobe police, which he handed in at the Yoko- 
hama police-station. Meanwhile, the British 
Consulate at Kanagawa had received a telegram 
from the Kobe Consulate, and an inquiry was 
fixed for Monday morning, the 30th. When 
the time for the inquiry came neither Mr. 
Isoda nor his wife appeared, and the 
police could find neither them nor the 
inn where they had said that they intended to 
stop. None the less, the Consulate was kept 
open until 4 p.m., on the chance of the man 
turning up before the time fixed for the M/a/wa's 
departure, Isoda, however, and his much in- 
jured spouse, remain to this day non inventi. 
Some persons conjecture, the ij says, that 
the pair left Yokohama not expecting that any- 
thing could be done, or unwilling to incur the 
delay of carrying through the case. Taking no 
notice whatsoever of the version given by the 
people of the A/a/wa, the 7171 goes on to detail 
information said to have been collected by the 
Yokohama police. Thus the outraged woman's 
“mouth is said to have been cut in her attempts to 
free herself from a hand stifling her cries. 
Kyujiro, originally supposed to be the accom- 
plice of the outrager, is described as a 
servant of Mr. Tanagawa Kosaburo, of Kobe, 
and a native of the same village as Isoda. He 
is said to be a man of about 51. Kyujiro 
asserts that while the woman was standing by 
the hatchway leading to the steerage, Eng- 
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lishman asked her whether she did not wish to 
look at the cabins, which he said were very 
handsome. She gave no answer. What hap- 
pened afterwards Kyujiro does not profess to 
know, but he adds that he saw Isoda stripping 
off his wife’s clothes and searching whether she 
had not obtained money from her ravisher. The 
Englishman is described as a man of about 
forty, of medium height, round face, red beard, 
full habit, large eyes, and prominent nose. He 
wore a black coat with gold stripes round 
the neck. 


. 
* 


* 
The disappearance of Isoda and his wife is 
most unfortunate. It will doubtless convince 
foreigners that the story of the outrage is en- 
tirely false. But it will not convince the 
Japanese. As for the Fiji Shimpd, surely 
common justice required that it should publish 
the version given by the people of the A/a/wa. 
It may or it may not believe that version, but 
since it has lent its columns to circulate one 
story, it ought assuredly to have treated the 
other with equal consideration. As the case 
stands now, it is conceivable that the quarrel 
supposed to have occurred between Isoda and 
his wife may have been a consequence of the 
outrage, not the indirect cause of its invention. 
Let us hope that Isoda may be found and com- 
pelled to substantiate or retract his story. 





Prorgssor Srxtya writes from Inawashiro, 
under date the 27th ultimo :—“ Bandai-san con- 
tinues quiet. ‘The heavy rains have rendered the 
descent to the crater dangerous owing to land- 
slips in the crater’s walls and at other steep 
places. It has not yet been possible, therefore, 
to take any accurate measurements. The work 
of making an outlet for the pent up waters of 
the Nagase-gawa, near the village of Nagasaka, 
has been actively commenced. Large numbers 
of men are engaged. But already the rice- 
fields belonging to several villages have begun 
to suffer from want of water. A sad incident 
of the catastrophe is that severe fighting has 
taken place between the men of various villages 
for the possession of available water. Each 
village now finds it necessary to post a watch 
night and day to prevent marauding of 
this character.” We mentioned in a recent 
issue that disturbance of the system of irrigation 
was one of the serious consequences of the 
eruption. Considerable areas of rice-fields are 
totally destroyed by the mud deluge, and those 
that remain are threatened with destruction for 
want of water. Only this incident, described 
by Professor Sekiya, was needed to complete 
the sad picture—the miserable survivors of the 
calamity sacrificing lives that had been almost 
miraculously saved in order to preserve the 
remnant of sustenance spared by the volcano. 





One of the staff of the Héchi Shimbun has had 
an interesting conversation with Mr. Wada, of 
the Home Office, who recently returned from an 
official inspection at Bandai-san. Mr, Wada’s 
examination of the crater showed that the entire 
peak of Lesser Bandai-san was destroyed and 
two large openings produced. The cleft moun- 
tain has the appearance of a yagen (a crescent- 
shaped instrument used for cutting drugs) set 
up ata slight inclination. The larger opening 
measures about ar/in length. From it were 
poured out the mud-torrents that travelled to- 
wards Hibara. The lesser opening points in a 
north-easterly direction. From it issued the 
thatended atMine. The two openings are 
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separated by a precipitous wall, the westerly face 
of which is covered with sulphur. From the 
crater several columns of steam issue, The 
bottom is filled with hot water. Seen froma 
distance, white clouds appear to hover over the 
crater, but closer inspection shows that volumes 
of steam are issuing in various directions. 
Some ascend vertically; others are blown out 
laterally. The aspect of the place is appalling. 
There seems little doubt that this eruption was 
caused by steam generated by the action of 
heat upon water that had percolated into the 
neighbourhood of subterranean fires. Around 
the crater small holes, varying in diameter 
from 3 to 8 feet, are abundant. Some regard 
these holes as crater-mines, but the more pro- 
bable explanation is that they were caused by 
stones falling with immense force after they had 
been hurled heavenward by the explosion. A 
boy was actually killed by one such stone, and 
the man with him was wounded. It may be 
concluded that the volcano at Bandai-san is 
not of the nature of that at Oshima (Izu), but 
that the eruption was merely a discharge of 
elastic vapour which blew off the superincum- 
bent strata. Enquiry indicates that for the 
past ten years roaring sounds have been heard 
to issue from Bandai-san. The rumblings that 
preceded the recent outburst were consequently 
unheeded, It has been further ascertained 
that a few days before the eruption the hot- 
springs of Bandai-san suddenly developed a 
great increase of temperature, and then dimini- 
shed in volume or dried up, to the no small 
consternation of the visitors. 


Tue latest statistics regarding the amount of 
damage done by the eruption of Bandai-san 
are as follows :— 


Deaths 505; 349 males and 246 females. 
Number of persons injured 54. Hurses killed 45. Houses 
buried o crusiied 194. 


Area of land covered with mud :— 
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Terrible as was the Bandai-san eruption, it will 
not bear comparison with that of Asamayama 
in 1783, when the number of men and women 
killed amounted to 4,626, and the damage to 
property of all kinds was something enormous. 
The local native papers represent the work of 
exploration and surveying as attended with great 
danger owing to the unstable condition of many 
parts of the mountain, and the rugged nature of 
the ejected mud and stones. One writer says: 
—‘The sharpness of some parts that have to be 
traversed is worthy of comparison to the moun- 
tain of swords said to exist in the Japanese 
Hades. It is asserted that hither and thither 
smoke is seen to proceed from the mountain 
and sundry alarming noises are heard. The 
hot vapours emitted from the crater are said to be 
extremely suffocating, so much so that with cer- 
tain directions of the wind it is necessary to lie 
down flat on the ground till these clouds have 
passed over. One explorer states that he was 
upwards of an hour in this posture before the 
air was clear enough to admit of his approach- 
ing the edge of the crater. 








Two new breaches, it is announced, have been 
made in the banks of the Yellow River by the 
summer floods. Owing to this, as well as the 
height and strength of the waters, all repairs, 
Wheeher Rey °F; old, are for the time impossible. 
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We do not discern among Chinese statesmen 
any indications of a more vertebrate policy 
towards Korea. Vacillation and procrastination 
are still the mof d'ordre. By foreign critics 
Resident Yuen’s action in Séul is described as 
“ brutal,” an epithet which we are not fully pre- 
pared to dispute. Yuen has asked for leave to 
visit Tientsin, where, perhaps, he may receive 
better inspiration. But our hope is not large. 
Rumour says that some pains were taken to 
impart a deus-ex-machina character to Mr. von 
Mllendorff's return to Korea. Despatches were 
kept secret and the telegraph line was officially 
taken possession of. But the folks who mani- 
pulated this move were too clever to remember 
the existence of another line of wire v/d Japan. 
Thus it fell out—perhaps a mere coincidence— 
that Judge Denny renewed his agreement with 
the Korean Government on the very day of Mr. 
von Méllendorff's arrival in Séul. Some hand 
is badly wanted to weave these threads into a 
consistent pattern. They cannot fail to become 
entangled if left to themselves. 
a" 

It is asserted that the policy of the Marquis 
Tséng is to neutralize Korea under the guarantee 
of the Powers. This, at all events, is a policy 
—something tangible. As to its feasibility, 
there is not much to be predicted of a hopeful 
character. The Powers are not going to pull 
China’s chesnuts out of the fire for her. Why 
should they, indeed? How many of them are 
sufficiently interested in the little peninsula to 
spend a sovereign on maintaining its integ- 
rity? England is interested, but only in re- 
spect of Russia, and Russia has not only shown 
no disposition to aggress, but is understood to 
have even pledged herself against aggression. 
Russia is not interested in the sense of Chinese 
policy. If she has any interest at all it should 
be in the opposite sense. Germany, France, 
Italy, the United States—all these are evidently 
out of the question. Where, then, are the guar- 
anteeing Powers to come from? If the Marquis 
Tséng aims at establishing any reputation asa 
practical statesman, his excursion into the do- 
main of Korean politics is unfortunate. 





Some clever dealer has invented a new use for 
Japanese tea-jars. The story is told thus by 


the Pottery Gazelle :— 


There is a new ciaze at its height now in the leading 
cities of the States. Inthe drawing rooms of the extremely 
wealthy, rose jars are elaborate and costly ; in the less pre- 
tentious apartments they aie handsome and effective, and 
in still humbler apartments they are pretty. ‘The aroma of 
the rose leaves which they contain fills the atmosphere 
with a delicious perfume, soothing to the senses and stimu- 
lating to the imagination. In ‘my lady's” boudvir, too, 
they are found, and they are occasionally seen in every 
room in the house. At afternoon teas the designs are 
discussed, and every new development is hailed with delight. 
‘The history of this popular atticle is quite romantic, and 
one must delve somewhat into the ancient annals of the 
Turk to bring it to light. Orignally the rose jar was in the 
shape of an urn; it was made of lead, and as such was one 
of the inseparable adjuncts of the harem. The old Orien- 
tal palaces were, of curse, without windows, and the 
rooms were decorated with hangings of Eastern’ stuffs and 
tapestry, and from the leaden urns a delicious perfume was 
added to the Oriental luxury. Rose jars were first intro- 
duced here by an importing house in New Yorke, whose re- 
presentatives are perpetually hunting the Old ‘World for 
Curios and novelties for the trade, and as the demand in 
creased they conceived the happy idea of turning the 
Japanese tea jar into a receptacle for rose leaves, 

The tea jar thus utilized had its origin in the establish- 
ment of a secret called the Cha-no-yu about 400 years 
This society held a strong political influence for many years, 
and tea drinking was much indulged in. Tiere are as 
many as 400 different styles of this jar on the market, 
costing from 8d. to £20 apiece, and the scented leaves may 
be purchased or the jar may be filled with the rose leaves 
gathered from one’s own garden. 




































Many are the objections to party politics, as 
the world is now constituted, but thcy seem to 
be the unavoidable concomitants of Constitu- 
tional Government, In the 
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bodies of men are liable to err, and when in 
power their blunders give rise to a number of 
evils, Consequently every possible safeguard 
against error, every incentive to carefulness 
of action, should environ governments. To 
know that they are watched by the unin- 
formed and the undiscerning is no stimulus to 
wariness. They must be conscious that eyes 
equally sharp as their own, minds no less com- 
petent to master the details of the situation, are 
scrutinising each line of policy. The criticism of 
those whom we deem our inferiors none of us 
fear; itis the strictures of our equals and superiors 
that we seek to escape whenever we can honestly 
do so. The lament of the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun over the scarcity of able men in 
the ranks of the Opposition is one with which 
ever lover of free institutions and popular 
government must sympathise. Apropos this 
subject, the Nichi Nichi has the following :— 
“The present state of things is far from satis- 
factory; the twenty-first year of Meiji is appro- 
aching, when the people will have an oppor- 
tunity given them of making their voice heard 
in the councils of the nation, But without 
able leaders, without competent exponents of 
their opinions, what chance is there of their 
being able to exercise an adequate influence on 
the Cabinet? Lacking ability as they do, those 
of their number who are bold enough to speak 
out will undoubtedly be treated with contempt. 
And in that case it is not unlikely that they will 
create a disturbance and thus bring themselves 
into direct collision with the Government, a 
state of things that would prove fatal to pro- 
gress. Party politics will sooner or later come 
into vogue in this country, and if party politics 
are to succeed there must be great states- 
men on both sides. There is another aspect 
to this question. It is generally felt that in the 
history of our Government there has been too 
much clannishness. Men always havea tendency 
to form into parties, and the clan basis is one 
among many bases. This basis must be re- 
placed by merit. Thus we arrive at the con- 
clusion that lack of material to form an op- 
position party is a great calamity. Some six 
years ago when various political parties were 
organised, there was no lack of able men to 
lead the opposition. These were Okuma, Ita- 
gaki, Goto, Mutsu, Kono, Fukuchi, Mayejima, 
Nakamura, and others. Had the parties formed 
at that time continued till to-day there is no 
saying how some of them might have improved. 
But one after another they dissolved—the more 
radical of them coming into contact with the 
law and the more conservative of them being 
rendered powerless by the appointment of their 
leaders to Government offices. Now, when we 
come to look around on the men on whom our 
hopes were one centred as opposition leaders in 
embryo, we find that they have all been diverted 
from this end in one way or another. Count 
Okuma has joined the Cabinet; Mr. Kono is a 
Privy Councillor. Neither one of these had, as 
far as we have heard, been able to act up to the 
principles once espoused. Count Itagaki’s 
freedom of speech has been suppressed by his 
acceptance of a peerage. Mr, Nakajima was 
unfortunately one of those who were compelled 
to withdraw from the capital. Though since 
pardoned, he has refrained from stating his 
views on political afiairs. It was anticipated 
that when he had returned from the tour around 
the world which followed on his imprisonment 
Mutsu would raise the standard of op4| 
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position in our midst. What was our surprise 
when we heard that he had accepted office as 
Minister toa foreign Court. No sooner does Vis- 
count Tani’s resignation raise our hopes in that 
quarter, than they are blasted by his acceptance 
of the office of Goyégakari to the Nobles’ School. 
We reckoned on Count Inouye as sure to prove 
a formidable leader of the opposition whenever 
he was out of office, but his acceptance of the 
office of Court Councillor has persuaded us 
that we were deceived. It is a subject for 
deep regret that almost invariably politicians of 
experience and ability are prevented from giving 
their independent ideas to the public by official 
connection. with the Government. Speaking 
generally, all the talent and all the political 
knowledge of the nation are absorbed by the 
Government. Consequently independence of 
thought among us is rare. At present Count 
Goto is the only one whom we can regard as 
a leader of the opposition.”, 


* 
ce 


Though there is a great deal of truth in our 
contemporary's remarks, some of his conclu- 
sions seem calculated to convey an erroneous 
impression. The Government is certainly not 
to be blamed for endeavouring to absorb the 
talent of the nation. It stands in need of as much 
of that precious commodity is as available. Two 
courses are open to the class of men to whom 
our contemporary alludes. They can refuse 
to accept office, however pressed to do so; 
or they can, after accepting office, use 
such opportunities as are afforded them to 
make known their opinions. The day is 
coming when we shall see great public ques- 
tions discussed here apart from the existence of 
any one class of government, as was done 
lately by Lord Wolseley and others in England. 
If the opponents of any official line of policy 
set to work in the right way—that is, if, while 
condemning the policy in question, they were 
careful to let it be clearly understood that 
they disapprove of any illegal efforts to 
remove the present heads of the Government 
from power—they might gradually inaugurate a 
state of independence of thought the absence of 
which our contemparary so much deplores. We 
cannot see why Viscount Itagaki’s peerage 
should shut his mouth while the opposite is the 
case with Count Goto. 


Tue Peking correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News wtites:—‘ On the 6th news 
reached us from the Yellow River, that the 
closing of the gap has proved a total failure, and 
the work and money and labour spent on the 
breach during the past few months have all 
been in vain. Now, if ever, the Chinese officials 
must be convinced of the utter futility of their 
plans—the laying of millet stalks on a bed of 
quicksand, in two or three fathoms of water, 
some say 60 feet in mid-channel, and with a 
rapid current.” Thus the worst prophecies 
about this work have proved true, and we shall 
probably hear of another calamitous outburst 
of waters in the central provinces. 


Tuoucn Japan’s trade with Australia com- 
menced some eleven years ago, its develop- 
ment has been very slow. As is pointed out 
by the Bukka Shimpo, it might with a litle 
pains be doubled or trebled. The amount of 
Japanese produce purchased by Australia last 
year was 535,000 yen, speaking approximately, 
the ipriicipararticles purchased being rice, silk 
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handkerchiefs, screens, bamboo ornaments, fur- 
niture, fish oils, porcelain ware and tea. As the 
wealth of Australasia grows, there is nothing to 
prevent her becoming one of our best customers, 
What is specially needed is attention on the 
part of the Japanese to the tastes of the colonists 
and a determination to confine their exports to 
articles in which no other nation can compete 
with them. 


Tue immigration of Chinese into the Australian 
colonies continues to cause great excitement. 
The law in many cases seems to be strained 
to its utmost in order to effect the exclusion of 
the hated Oriental. Popular feeling is strongly 
on the side of the Customs officials who 
lately prevented two ship-loads of immigrants 
from landing in Melbourne, The steamships 
Afghan and Burrumbeet, having on board 
Chinese passengers, were quarantined as soon 
as they arrived in Melbourne habour. It was 
pretty well understood that this quarantining 
was a merely a legal form of imprisonment, 
and was put in force as the readiest means of 
delaying the landing of the Chinese. Many 
of these held naturalization papers and were 
returning to the colony after a short absence 
in China, The others had complied with the 
necessary regulations, including the payment of 
the poll-tax of £10, lately imposed. Against the 
imposition of this poll-tax the Chinese Minister 
Plenipotentiary in London has appealed for 
the second time, in an official communication 
to Lord Salisbury, dated May 4th, objecting to 
it as likely to interfere with the friendly relations 
at present existing between China and the Bri- 
tish Empire. The Anti-Chinese feeling through- 
out Victoria is growing, and societies are being 
formed with the object of bringing pressure to 
bear on the Government for the total exclusion 
of Chinese immigrants. The Presbyterian As- 
sembly of Victoria, which happened to be sitting 
when the excitement was at ils height, appointed 
a commission to inquire into the question, inas- 
much as there was grave reason for believing 
rious injustice had been inflicted on in- 
nocent and inoffensive strangers. The Rev. W. 
Gray Dixon, late of the Imperial College of 
gineering, T6ky6, a member of the commis- 
ion, seconded the following motion :— 


Whereas it appears from the newspapers that the Minister of 
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Customs has refused permission to Chinese colonists holding 
letters of naturalisation as British subjects to L 
arrival in our harbour ; and whereas he has also re! 








sion to other Chinese to land who were willing to ps 
of £10, according to law; and whereas serious inju 
done to persons against whom no crime is allexed, the 
sion, in view of the claims strangers have on our kin 
hereby express sympathy with the Chinese injured. 


In speaking to the motion Mr. Dixon said :— 


This question was one which was putting the colony 
invidious light before the world, and one which was thr 
to bring their reputation asa Christian community into ser 
doubt with the rest of the world. ‘They heard outcries on every 
side awainst the Chinese, they saw them insulted in the streets, 

vd they did not hear a single voice raised in their behalf on the 
le of the brotherhood of humanity 

man stand up in their behalf. 
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that if they took a stand in the present fanatical mood of the | 
of the colonists they would lose at the next 
lection, thus ein Patlia- 
ment on all other ques pathise with 


members of Parliame nth 
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position Was not a courageous one to 
eriter into the question of the legality of checking the influx of 
Chinese bat would only speak of the way in which it was being 
dine. Whether the action taken was legal or not, hardship had 
been suffered in consequence of its stringency. 
* 
are 


Rev, J. F. Ewing, a brother of Professor J. A. 
Ewing, late of Téky6, observed that as the 
Presbyterian Church had a Chinese Mission, it 
was quite natural that it should concern itself 
with the treatment that was meted out to Chi- 
nese. The law might be brought to act very 
unfairly upon individuals, and a Christian 
Church was bound to draw the line between 








law and humanity, One of the subsequent 
speakers was a Chinese missionary, Mr. Cheong, 
an elder in Fitzroy Church. Mr. Cheong said :— 


stion as to whether any wrong h 
ter application was made to 
vernment for friends on shore to be allowed to visit the im 
grants on the A/ghan, but positive refusals were 

Were any of the Chinese immigrants on board 
land. A lawyer having been consulted and asked to go 
on board the A/ghari, he refused to go on the ground that he 
would be quarantined like the steamer. Justice was thus denied 
in every quarter. He understood {rom the interpreter to the 
Customs department that he knew of a large number of instances 
on the Afghan of persons who held genuine naturalisation 
papers, and also a number of others who had paid the poll-tax to 
the shore agents, while there were others who were legally ev 
titled to land, besides a number of lads on board who, being 
under age, were legally entitled to land, but ail were prevented 
by the Government from landing. At any tate, the Government 
held over the captain a threat that if any of his passengers were 
inded he would be mulct ina heavy penalty. As to the pi 
wets on board the Busrumbect, the Government did not que 
tion the right of any of them to land. They had all paid the po 
tax to the shipping agent, and according to law they were en. 
titled to land, but they were prevented from landing. Somebody 
had said that patriotism should. prevent them from taking wp 
the cause of the Chinese. The great Italian patriot, Joseph 
Mazzini, had said that a man’s firs! duty in point ‘of time 
was to his family and to his country, but in point of 
importance his first duty was to his race. Even a paper like The 
age, which had taken up a most hostile attitude towards the 
Chinese, wrote that ‘by hook or by crook” the Government are 
determined that no Chinamen shall come.” The dge thus ad 
mitted that those on hoard the dfghan had been injured. He 
would call to the minds of the members of the commission the 
Precepts of that law which they all took to be a lamp unto their 
ject and a light unto their path. In the 7th chapter of Jeremiah, 
as well as in numerous other portions of the, Scriptures, they 
Were enjoined to “oppress not the stranger.” Were not the 
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facts he had pointed out in the nature of ** oppres 








hot say thatthe church court should take up a purely pot tic 
ftestion, but he said that the church court was in duty Bound to 
Tefend thove who were injured and wronged.—‘Applause). 





Finally the following motion was adopted — 
That this commission, observing the action taken with regard 
to certain immigrants lately arrived from China, express their 
earnest hope that nothing has been done of will’ be done in the 
er contrary to the laws of justice and humanity, and that 

the matter be remitted to the public questions committee. 
This action on the part of the Assembly's Com- 
mission has not been suffered to pass without a 
good deal of hostile criticism from the anti- 


Chinese party. 














We have received the following notice :— 


The editors of the American Meteorological Journal believe that a 
large increase in our knowledge of Tornadoes is highly important, 
and that it can be obtained by directing the public more strony ly 
to their study. ‘To this end they have decided t» offer prizes for 
the best discussion of them, and desire your aid that a know- 
ledge of such prizes may be as broadly disseminated as possible 
They think that the importance of the end in view wil Justify 

ablishing a note on this plan, and to aid you in making 
note, a form is appended. 

Asunicas: Mernorovooicat Jourvat Co., 
‘Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PRIZE STUDIES OF TORNADO! 
The American Meteorological Jenrnal, desiting to direct the atten. 
tion of st ‘oes, in hopes that valuable results may 
be obtained Mowing prizes:-— 
For the best original essay on tornadoes or description of a 
tornado, $209 will be given. 
For the second best, 8£0. 
se Worthy of spe: 

































I mention $¢o will be divide 
of the editors, Profe 
'y, Ann Arbor.” Michisza 
jeteorological Obsery 















Readville, Mass., U.S.A 
They must be sighed by a nom de plume, and be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope addressed with same nom de plume and enclos- 












K the real name and address of the author, Three independent 
and capable judges will be selected to award the pri ind the 
papers receiving them will be the property of the journal offering 





the prizes. A circular giving fuller details can’ be obtained by 
application to Professor Harrington. 





We have heard a good deal lately of anew 
magazine to be devoted to the discussion of 
Japanese Art. The first number is now before 
us. It is called ‘Artistic Japan, a Monthly 
illustrated Journal of Arts and Industries.” The 
editor in France is Mr. S. Bing, a well known 
Parisian connoisseur, and the editor in England, 
Mr. M. B. Huish. Many names of note are 
borne on the list of future contributers; as Dr. 
W. Anderson, M.M. Th. Burty, Victor Cham- 
pier, Th. Duret, Ernest Hart, Edmond de 
Goncourt, Louis Gonse, Engtne Guillaume, 
Paul Mantz, Roger Marx, Antonin Praust, Pro- 
fessor Roberts-Austen, and so forth. From such 
a galaxy of talent we may expect much. The 
letter press of the opening number consists en- 
tirely of a “ programme” written by M. Bing, 
setting forth the aims and purposes of the pub- 
lication. M. Bing is an enthusiast: his love 
of Japanese art has no limits. He believes that 
European artists, when, the sources of their 
inspiration having been long exhausted, they 
found themselves introduced to a new and 
fertile domain, borrowed so largely and indis- 
criminately from Japanese art that their intem- 
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nevertheless, was true, and a calmer mood 
having supervened, M. Bing thinks that the 
time is ripe for “ beginning again with matured 
experience on another plan.” That plan, so 
far as concerns the new magazine, is to set 
before the public “examples of the choicest 
models of Japanese industry.” In selecting 
such models we are promised that choice will 
be made of “subjects lending themselves 
readily to the requirements and customs of our 
Western culture, with scrupulous avoidance of 
all those that would encourage mere trick or 
degrading imitation.” An excellent scheme 
this. If it can be honestly carried out, the 
magazine will probably do much to restore the 
vitality of European and American affection for 
Japanese art. M. Bing laments that “in al- 
most every country of Europe, England perhaps 
excepted, the great State collections, in which 
marvels of all styles, all epochs, and all lands 
are included, have disdainfully closed their doors 
to Japanese art.” Japanese art itself, or rather 
its abuse, is in a great measure responsible for 
this. If, when Western markets were first opened 
to them, Japanese artists and art artisans had 
been faithful to their own canons and tradi- 
tions instead of seeking to cater to the taste of 
their new customers, they might have per- 
petuated and extended their first success. 
Happily they have seen their mistake and are 
now vigorously seeking to eschew the evil in- 
fluences that led them astray. The new 
magazine synchronises well with this wholesome 
reaction, It will help to educate in the West a 
discriminating perception of true Japanese art. 
We need scarcely say that it is beautifully got 
up. There are ten coloured plates executed 
admirably, and throughout the text are in- 
terspersed delightful little woodcuts from Hoku- 
sai. It ought to prove a success, for certainly 
the price—twenty francs per annum—seems 
cheap out of all proportion to the costliness of 
such a publication, 





It was confidently expected that so soon as the 
Taku-Tientsin line of railway had been com- 
pleted, its prolongation to Peking would be 
commenced. The Peking correspondent of the 
North China Daily News recently announced 
that the Tung-chow and Tientsin road, v/a 
Lutai, had been approved, and would be shortly 
undertaken, But our own advices from China 
are not so favourable. Squabbles and confusion 





among the Chiuese will, we are told, prevent 
the immediate extension of the railway towards 
Peking, though the line is almost finished up to 
Tientsin. There is, in fact, a great gulf fixed 
between Tientsin and Peking. In everything 
that concerns the former the enlightened policy 
of the Viceroy Li is all powerful. In every- 
thing that concerns the latter, the only per- 
ceptible policy is the obstinate reluctance of a 
multitude of counsellors to become individually 
responsible for any innovation. 

“Since the Revolution of 1868, says the Nicht 
hi Shimbun,” every three or four years some 
great political event lias occurred. The first of 
these was the abolition of the fiefs and the esta- 
blishment of prefectures in their stead. Simul- 
taneous with this event was the assumption of 
Government by the men who had been instru- 
mental in the abolition of feudalism—by such 
men as the elder Saigo, Kido, Okubo, Itagaki, 
and Goto. For four years nothing special hap- 
pened O/Tqithg|séventh year of Meiji the nation 
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was again disturbed about the Korean affair 
and the Cabinet broke up—the elder Saigo, 
Itagaki, Soejima, Goto, and Ito, resigning. 
Four years later occurred the civil war in 
the South-west. The next event of importance 
was a general agitation for a more popular 
form of government, the presenting of pel 
tions and remonstrances, which took place in the 
thirteenth year of Meiji, and which was followed 
by the Imperial edict bearing on the creation 
of a House of Parliament. During the three 
succeeding years there was no small amount of 
agitation about political parties. This subsided 
in the eighteenth year of Meiji. The only other 
event of importance that we need notice is the 
student disturbances of last year, followed by a 
change in the Cabinet and the creation of anew 
form of Government. The next great epoch 
will commence with the opening of Parliament. 
What turn events will take after that it is hard 
to foresee.” 








It is not at all difficult to trace to its origin the 
occasionally unsoldierly conduct of the troops 
who crowd the streets and places of public re- 
sort on holidays. When it is borne in mind 
that the conscript regulations in force for the 
past few years have brought into the Japanese 
army a vast member of semi-educated students, 
who deem themselves superior to their com- 
manding officers, and who endeavour to com- 
pensate the restraints of barrack life by swagger- 
ing through the streets airing their independence, 
it becomes plain that the military authorities are 
not altogether to blame for the abuses in ques- 
tion. The material they have to deal with is 
refractory. The young soldiers have too much 
knowledge to yield unquestioning obedience, 
and are too ignorant to perceive that the value 
of a body of men depends greatly on the subjec- 
tion of its many units to one will. The Hoch: 
Shimbun has lately published a series of articles 

. on conscription in which this and kindred 
subjects are treated at some length. The 
Hochi advocates a reform in the manner of 
raising troops, and is of opinion that the rank 
and file of an army should consist of men 
whose political views are fairly developed, who 
hold decided opinions on popular rights and 
the like. We think that an army of suggests the 
Hochi's standard would prove uncontrollable. 
It would ultimately become a huge political 
machine—the least desirable condition of any 
military organization. 


In reply to a letter of congratulation from the 
residents of Hanoi on his escape from assas- 
sination in the lobby of the Chamber of De- 
puties, M. Ferry has written the following letter, 
which the North China Herald translates from 
the Avenir de Tonkin :-— 

Paris, May 1sth, 1888, 

Gentlemen and dear good patriots,—I have received 
the friendly address which you have been good enough 
to send me on the occasion of the criminal attempt of 
which I was the object. Your sympathies have as- 
sumed the form which was most certain to touch me 
you recall the part which I took in the foundation of 
our Indo-Chinese empire, and you proclaim at the 
same time your unshaken faith in the wealth and the 
future of that fine country. 

This faith has always animated me; thence I have 
drawn the necessary strength to support the longest 
and most unjust ordeal that a public man could 
undergo. For having opened to my country in the 
Far East, on the frontiess of the immense Chinese 
empire, which will be transformed within twenty years 
by the ideas and the products of Europe, a field of 
action of which all our rivals are jealous, | have been 
treated by one section of opinion like a public enemy. 
Even to day this malignant legend is far from being 
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the gross and senseless calumnies, which the furious 
spirit of party has piled on this great and glorious en- 
terprise.. For them Tonkin is always a“ pestilential 
marsh,” in which no European can live, and they are 
not far from believing that the sad incident of Lang. 
son the history of which is meanwhile so easy to 
understand, was almost a Sedan or a Waterloo for the 
arms of France. 

This misconception, which recalls the ignorant 
frivolity of the salons’ of Paris in the last century, 
when France lost by her own fault the indies and 
Canada, has been the amazement of the whole world, 

Unfortunately, it is more than an error, it is an ob- 
stacle to the normal development which, with a little 
more confidence, prevision, and stability, it would be 
so eusy to impress on the colony of which you are the 
brave and well convinced pioneers. 

You must, my dear compatriots, rely much on your- 
selves, and little on Paris. 

It is beyond the power of any resolution, any go- 
vernment, any party, to snatch away from the banks 
of the Red River the flig which we have planted 
there. No one will evacuate ‘Tonkin; the most 
determined adversaries of the expedition would them. 
selves recoil before this crime and this shame, But 
beyond the absolutely necessary expenses, Tonkin 
has at the moment nothing to expect from the mother 
country. If only she would leave Tonkin a little 
more to itself! If she would only cease to condemn 
you to a change every six months of administrators 
and of system! This is undoubtedly your dearest 
wish, the first reform that should be made, and from 
this, it may be affirmed, all the others will flow. 

Be confident and patient, my dear compatriots, and 
above all do not be silent. Lose no opportunity of 
speaking to the mother country. You are the actors 
and you the witnesses, witnesses who are paying in 
person, and whom no one can dare to challenge, For 
my part | do not cease to believe and to hope, and it 
is with pride that I bear the name of “ the Tongkinese,” 
which fools think is an insult ! 

Have confidence, dear compatriots, in my absolute 
and passionate devotion. Jues Ferry. 



































Tue Government (says the Choya Shimbun) 
have decided to raise an additional sum of yen 
2,000,000 in 5 per cent. bonds to defray the 
construction of the Tokaido Railway, A draft 
of this proposal will be sent shortly to the 
Senate. The Nakasendo Railway Bonds were 
issued to the amount of yen 20,000,000, bearing 
interest at the rate of 7 percent. It was re- 
solved, however, to stop the work of construct- 
ing the Nakasendo line before the operations 
had progressed more than half-way, and, yen 
10,000,000 having been transferred to the 
fund for the construction of the Ogaki-Handa, 
Takasaki, Yokokawa, and Naoetsu, and Uda- 
Naoetsu Railways, the remaining sum, yen 
10,c00,000, was allotted to the construction 
fund of the Tokaido Railway. 





Tue tea-trade at Shanghai has come to a 
temporary deadlock. The circumstances re- 
call, in some respects, the celebrated silk battle 
of 1881in Yokohama. The Chinese tea-dealers 
think they have a grievance. In the first place, 
they object to letting their teas go into foreign 
godowns for purposes of weighing and inspec- 
tion, unless a receipt is given stating the 
quantity and the chop. In the second place, 
they want to have their teas insured while lying 
in foreign godowns. With respect to the 
former demand, the North China Daily Newe 
says “it would obviously be highly dangerous 
to give a godown-man the power to fix a liability 
of this kind on his employer.” Is it indeed so 
obvious? In the terms of peace arranged after 
the Yokohama silk battle, the foreign merchants 
promised thereafter, when taking silk into their 
godowns for weighing and inspection, to give a 
receipt for so many bales of such and such 
nominal quality. Itis true that the Japanese 
did not generally avail themselves of this pro- 
mise, but the foreign merchants evidently were 
not afraid to give it. As to the question of 
insurance, the habit has been to cover teas 
accepted on weigh-musters but to leave rejected 
teas at Chinese risk. The Shanghai Chamber 
itself admitted that some) 
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reform in this system is needed. And indeed 
the strong probability is that had the Chinese 
tea-men approached their foreign customers 
courteously and deliberately, the latter would 
have been found quite agreeable. But the 
Chinese, if we may credit the Morth China 
Daily News, are ina highly bumptious frame 
of mind. They made handsome profits at 
Hankow this season, and they don’t care a little 
“d” for foreign merchants, Consuls, officials, or 
any one else, Asa proper evidence of this lofty 
spirit they set forth their demands categorically 
in a document and carried it round on mail day, 
requiring the foreign merchants to sign at once. 
But the latter declined, and so the deadlock 
commenced. It has not yet ended, so far as we 
know. 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun bas the following 
comments on Count Okuma’s position in the 
Cabinet :—‘* When Count Okuma entered the 
Cabinet as Minister for Foreign Affairs it was sur- 
mised that this was the result of some compromise 
between Counts Ito, Kuroda, and Okuma. 
It was the general opinion that Count Ito, who 
was Prime Minister at that time, had made 
certain concessions to Count Okuma, and that 
this induced the latter to accept office. We are 
ignorant of the nature of the concessions made, 
but we have little doubt that they were in some 
way connected with the carrying out in practice 
of the liberal principles which Count Okuma 
had for so many years espoused. Six months 
have elapsed since these reports began to be 
circulated, but we see no marked change 
in the policy of the Government, nothing 
of which we can say, this is the result of 
Count Okuma’s influence. Consequently there 
are some who are beginning to doubt whether the 
Count ever stated his principles before agreeing 
to enter the Cabinet, and who say that his ac- 
ceptance of office unconditionally is a matter 
for surprise in the case of one who had so 
openly avowed principles contrary to those pro- 
fessed by the Cabinet, It is quite natural that 
his action should be thus explained, but in our 
opinion this is not the true explanation of his 
inactivity. We think that there is no doubt that 
Count Okuma entered the Cabinet with the 
idea of carrying out his principles, but that 
he encountered an unexpected obstacle there 
in the form of clan feeling and its accom- 
paniments and consequences. We do not 
see how it would be possible even for the 
three liberal Counts—Goto, Okuma, and Ita- 
gaki—to break through clannism, We can, 
therefore, hardly bring ourselves to blame 
Count Okuma for the part he has acted, since 
he is encountering difficulties which seem for 
the present to be insurmountable. But we are 
somewhat surprised that Count Okuma did not 
perceive how matters stood in the Cabinet 
before taking office. What has occurred, how- 
ever, should add emphasis to a fact to which 
we have repeatedly drawn attention in these 
columns, viz., that the one obstacle to progress 
is clannism. This it is that all professors of 
liberal principles must do their utmost to remove. 





* 
e7e 

Everybody must agree with the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun that the survival of clan feeling does 
not conduce to successful administration. But 
what is it, we should like to know, that Count 
Okuma was expected to accomplish? What are 
the “principles” that he intended to carry out 
Whiéi h& @e¥entered the Cabinet? What is the 
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“marked change” of policy which the past 
six months ought to have brought forth? 
Truly, one would suppose that the policy of 
a Government in respect of home affairs is 
a thing to be changed with a light heart in 
obedience to every wind of doctrine. Count 
Okuma’s liberal principles, as the general 
public understood them, pointed to the enfran- 
chisement of the people at an early date and 
the establishment of a constitution on suitable 
lines. Was it supposed that when he re-entered 
the Cabinet, the consummation of these aims, 
already little more than a year distant, would 
be incontinently pushed within a few weeks, 
into the field of practical politics? And if not, 
what was supposed? Nothing is so easy as to 
accuse a statesman of inaction, But until we 
know the directions which his activity is ex- 
pected to take, we cannot sympathise strongly 
with such charges. 


REFERRING to the subject of “belted” against 
“protected” cruisers, or Armstrong versus 
Stettin, it is interesting to note that the most 
recent additions to the British Navy are of the 
latter class. In telegraphic advices from London, 


dated June gth, we read :— 
The swiftest cruiser that has yet been built for the Royal 
navy was launched to-day at Chatham, and will be named 
the Medea, She is one of the five fast cruisers that iwere 
laid down last year, but only one other of the five is ex- 
pected to be as fast as she. The Magicienne, Marathon, 
and Melpomene will steam about nineteen and three-eighths 
knots. ‘Ihe Medea and Medusa will steam twenty knots, 
or just over twenty-three land miles an hour, and for some 
time to come will be the fastest warships afloat. ‘Ihe 
Medea is officially described as a steel twin-screw protected 
cruiser of 2,800 tons displacement. Her dimensions are 
as follows :—Length, 265 feet ; breadth, 41 feet; depth,i23 
feet ; and with all her weights on board she will have a free 
board of rather more than 12 feet. Her hull is of thice- 
eighths Siemens-Martin steel. The stem, which is formed 
asaram, and the stern-post and rudder frame are cast of 
Phosphor bronze, ‘The ship throughout has a doulle 
yottom and double sides, and from end to end, about four 
feet below the water line, there is a protective steel deck 
which covers the vessel's vitals, As a further protection, 
the hull is divided into seventy-five water-tight compa 
ments. The engines, each of which has a compartment to 
itself, are of the vertical, triple-expansion type, with 
verted cylinders. Steam willbe generated in four double- 
edged boilers, each with six corrugated flues and with a 
forced draught supplied by cight double-sided fans. The 
provellers are of phosphor’ bronze and. three-bladed. 
‘a action the ship will be worked from a tower on the 
poop oF from another on the forecastle. Her extreme speed 
will be twenty knots, and with 4oo tons of coal, which she 
is designed to carry, her radius of action at a speed of ten 
Knots will be about 9,220 miles. Her armament will con- 
sist of six six-inch breech-loading guns on central pivot 
mountings, Hotchkiss quick-firing six-pounders, numerous 
machine-guns of the Nordenfeldt pattern, and six torpedo 
jr two being on each broadside, one furward and the 
The whole of the lighting will be provided by 
electricity and there will be three search lights of the most 
acter, It may be doubted whether sail power 
use to such a craft as the Medea, She will, 
, carry two steel masts, with fore and aft canvas, 
Vwut will’of course have no bowsprit. The estimated cost 
of the ship is under £140,000. 





















































Tue essay entitled “ Our Treaties with Japan,’ 
which we republish elsewhere from the Andover 
Review, exhibits its writer, Mr. Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, in a frame of mind very different from 
the mood that impelled him to pen a certain 
remarkable article, five months ago, in the New 
York Nation. Mr. Griffis in the Wation was a 
very intemperate, a very ill-informed, and a very 
thoughtless critic. His statement of facts was 
so erring, his deductions were so false, and his 
verdict was so biassed, that we mistook him for 
one of the Japanese political refugees now 
sojourning in the United States. But Mr. Grifiis 
in the Andover Review is the liberal minded 
writer who, as Japan's historian, still holds the 
leading place among Westerns. It is true that in 
his more recent character he endeavours not to 
obliterate the Wafion's picture altogether. He 
cannot bring himself to draw the sponge com- 
pletely across the features he there presented. 
There is still talk. of “ high-handed and arbitrary 
acts directed against their own people” by the 
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Japanese Government, and of ‘‘ statesmen in 
Toky6 who furnish their enemies and observers 
with too many weapons of just criticism.” But 
this hunting with the hare is a feeble course. 
The essay is otherwise a square, out-spoken 
protest against the refusal of Foreign Powers to 
treat Japan with common justice. Mr. Griflis, 
it is true, has nothing new to say. The dis- 
creditable story he tells has been repeated over 
and over again. But perhaps the rock of 
Western obduracy may yet be softened by the 
perpetual dripping of unanswerable remon- 
strance. Mr. Griffis helps this much to be 
desired consummation. The one thing to be 
regretted is his want of accuracy. He greatly 
exaggerates the truth when he asserts that 
foreigners in Japan “ pay only a nominal ground 
rent,” and that the Government ‘is impotent 
to enforce its own regulations against the im- 
portation of opium, or even small-pox or 
cholera.” Such misrepresentations put weapons 
in the hands of the opponents of a just cause. 





Wirn reference to the Yokohama harbour, the 
Mainichi Shimbun writes :—Recently a con- 
troversy occurred between the Fapan Afail and 
the Fapan Herald in respect of the construc- 
tion of a harbour at Yokohama, the latter saying 
that General Palmer's scheme had been aban- 
doned, the former denying that such was the 
case. We learn from a trustworthy source that 
General Palmer's scheme was never abandoned. 
The simple fact is that the scope of his plan 
was insufficient: it was prepared on the as- 
sumption that a private company would under- 
take the work. So soon as the Government 
decided to become the constructors, the 
scheme had to be extended. The original 
design proceeded on the basis of a pier 
from the Japanese Hatoba, whereas the new 
plan contemplates the construction of a large 
breakwater, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the English Hatoba, and of wooden piers within 
the space thus enclosed. Surveying is now in 
progress on the latter basis. Mr. Brunton’s plan 
was not available because he had confined him- 
self to estimating the expense required for the 
construction of a wharf, without taking into ac- 
count the nature of the sea’s bottom. General 
Palmer's survey showed that along the site pro- 
posed by Mr. Brunton a depth of ninety feet 
of mud exists, and the expense of building 
a stable wharf in such a place would be 
In the design of General Palmer 
full attention is given to this important point. 
It is said that General Palmer's new design will 
involve an expenditure of some 400,000 yen, 
over and above his formerestimate of 1,700,000 
yen, but the space for anchorage will be con- 
siderably enlarged, and the convenience of 
Yokohama materially consulted. 





Tur St. Yames's Budget has undertaken to 
prove, by means of a cryptogram running 
through the pages of Mr. Donnelly’s just-pub- 
lished work, that it was not written by Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly at all but by Mr, William 
Wagstaff of Peebles, Scotland, ‘ who died as 
soon as he finished it.” Here is a portion of 
the demonstration :— 


We now come to the cipher, of which, as already 
mentioned, root- numbers are oof, 108}, 1174, and 
1443. These root-numbers are the keys that unlock 
that part of the cipher-story contained in Chapter I 
They may be simply described as the products of 
mmultivlying certain figures in the last sentence of pige 
13 by ‘certain other figures, and then adding ‘or sub. 
tracting, as the case may be) a fraction taken from 
the preceding sentence but one and turning it a little 
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to the side. The explanation of the way in which 
these figures are obtained I reserve for the present, 
because I am not quiet clear about it; but there the 
figures are, and that is the main thing. Having got 
the figures, the question naturally arises, what ought 
we to do with them? Here, I frankly confess, has 
been my chief difficulty; but I find that by multiply. 
ing them and then adding and subtracting I get what 
want. Thus— 

12xX4—-1 

1x 5—2=53. 
By adding 52} to 47 we get 993, which is one of the 
root numbers. ‘The other root numbers may be got 
in the same way. Keeping these figures before us we 
next look through the letterpress of the cryptogram fora 
suspicious word. We find the word “bells” on page 
14, and discover by counting that it is the 107th word 
from the top of the page. This in itself is a suspicious 
circumstance; but how much more remarkable does it 
become when we see that by substracting exactly 60 
from 107 we get 47. Now, 47 by 52} yields go}—that 
is to say, one of the root numbers. This cannot be a 
mere coincidence. ‘ Bells” by itself, however, is not a 
connected story, so we next ask : (1) Is it probable that 
Mr. Donnelly knows anything about bells? and (2) 
Might Wagstaff have any particular reason forintroduc- 
ing the word? Glancing through the following pages 
our eye is arrested by the letter P, which is the second 
letter of the 1ssth word from the foot of page 16. 
Subtract 10} from 155, and we get 1443, which i 
another of the root numbers. In this way we obt 
the word ‘* Pbells,” or, towriteit more fully, “ Peebles ; 
which was Wagstaff’s birthplace. What could be more 
natueal than that the author of the cryptogram should 
introduce his birthplace into the cipher? ‘There was, 
too, a good reason for his not publishing the word 
ovenly ; for to do so would have been to court detection. 
Making use of the root-numbers in the same way and 
multiplying, subtracting, or adding according to which- 
ever plan answers our purpose, we make a number of 
still more startling discoveries :— 
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Each of these secret sentences tells its tale. Doubt. 
less the first was introduced in case it might be said at 
some future time that Wagstaff never washed. ‘Ihe 
second proves that his politics were. blameless; while 
the third is evidently a facetious aside to the public 
implying that there is more in the cryptogram tha 
| meets the eye. I could go on ; but enough has been said 
to prove clearly that Wagstaff wrote the volumes 
ascribed to Mr. Donnelly ; and it would now be as ab- 
sured to say that he did not do so as to hold that 
Shakespeare was the author of the plays. 











OF the eminent services rendered to the State 
by the late Viscount Yamaoka, who, it will be 
remembered, was one of the chief supporters of 
the Tokugawa Shogun at the time of the 
Restoration, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun has the 
following account :— Among the many brilliant 
exploits of the late Viscount, his journey to 
Shizuoka for the purpose of holding an interview 
with Saigo, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial forces, along a road that was in pos- 
session of the enemy, deserves special mention ; 
for by it the total destruction of the house of 
Tokugawa was warded off. When news of the 
defeat of the Tokugawa armsat Fushimi, Toba, 
and Yodo reached the Shogun Keiki, he im- 
mediately fled from the castle of Osaka and 
embarked for Edo, which he reached without 
mishap. Keiki was anxious to lose no time 
in assuring the Court at Kyoto that he was a 
loyal subject, and that the war which was being 
waged between his followers and the Imperialists 
was not approved of by him, He thought that 
his best plan would be to make known his 
loyalty to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial army. Since, however, the majority 
of his followers ascribed his policy to timi- 
dity, it was no easy matter to find anyone 
who could be entrusted with the task of con- 


veying his wishes to the Commander-in-Chief, 
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Yamaoka, seeing how matters stood, offered 
his services, which were gladly accepted. He 
held an interview with the Shogun before setting 
out, and learnt from him the objects he had 
in view in seeing for peace. Yamaoka, after 
appealing in vain to several high officers of the 
Shdgun’s Government for assistance in his 
mission, went to Katsu, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Tokugawa army, and solicited his 
help. At first Katsu disapproved of the mis- 
sion, but after hearing the Viscount’s clear 
statement of the good results that would follow 
the action the Shdgun thought of taking, he 
agreed to further it. With only one companion 
Yamaoka started for the head-quarters of the 
Imperial army. After encountering all kinds 
of difficulties and dangers on the way, the 
two patriots reached Saigo’s camp, and had 
an audience with the general. After consulta- 
tion with the authorities at the capital the 
conditions of peace were declared to be :—(1). 
The delivery of the Castle of Edo into the hands 
of the Imperial Authorities. (2) The surrender 
of all men of war and weapons. (3) The entrust- 
ing of the Shogun Keiki to the guardianship of 
the Lord of Bizen. To this last demand the 
Viscount assured the General the supporters of 
the Tokugawa House would never consent. In 
response to the Viscount’s earnest appeals the 
General did not press the point. According to 
the martial law of those days, the Viscount had 
forfeited his life by breaking through the enemy's 
lines, but so highly was the part he had 
acted esteemed that the General gave him a 
pass back to Edo. On reaching Shinagawa 
the Viscount was within an inch of losing his 
life owing to his intrepidity. When challenged 
by the general stationéd there, instead of pro- 
ducing his pass he attempted to push on. A 
musket was levelled at his head and the tigger 
pulled, but fortunately the weapon missed fire 
and the Viscount escaped. When he arrived 
in Edo the inhabitants, in anticipation of 
the city’s becoming the great battlefield of the 
Imperial and Tokugawa armies, were en- 
gaged in packing up their valuables in readi- 
ness for a hasty flight. They were not a 
litle relieved to find by public notices 


posted up in different parts of the town that}} 


the Shogun had given in his allegiance to 
the Imperial party and that Edo was no 
longer to be considered the Shogun's capital.” 
Though, as is known to our readers, the 
Shogun’s party made subsequent efforts to re- 
gain power, there is no denying that the part 
acted by Viscount Yamaoka on this occasion 
did much to lower the amount of bloodshed 
which the Restoration involved, and rendered all 
further resistance on the part of the Shogun 
absolutely fruitless. 


We learn that the important post of Secretary 
of Embassy at Berlin has been offered by Lord 
Salisbury to the Honble. P. Le Poer Trench 
and accepted. This very marked recognition is 
fully justified by the excellent service Mr. Trench 
has done in Japan. As Secretary of Legation, 
his reports upon financial and commercial sub- 
jects have been exceptionally exhaustive and 
valuable, and as Chargé d'Affaires he has ma- 
naged to combine most efficient guardianship 
of his country’s interests with courteous and 
wise regard to the peculiar circumstances of fo- 
reign diplomacy in Japan at present. It has not 
fallen to the lot of any of Mr. Trench’s prede- 
cessors to win such promotig) 
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ceives, and we may be permitted to offer him 
our sincere congratulations, At the same time, 
we trust that this appointment does not 
portend his immediate departure from TOky6. 
For the sake both of the public service and of 
England's relations with Japan, the longer he 
can remain here the better. Certainly any ab- 
breviation of his stay would be universally 
regretted by the British community. 


We take the following from the Chinese 


Times :-— 


Not long ago the readers of the Shen Pao were 
gravely informed that the Shanghai Chih-hsien had 
called a meeting of the Tipaos and solemnly presented 
each man with “a small dog,” which he was to take 
to his home and carefully rear. ‘The informant of the 
paper naively adds :— The yelping of the curs was 
audible at a distance of several Ji,” As there were 
no fewer than eighty of these canine presents, the 
minds of the public were nota little exercised as to 
the source from which the worthy Hsien had procured 
them. Opinions were divided. Some took them to 
be the bankrupt stock of some dog fancier, which had 
been confiscated by a paternal government ; others 
again inclined to the belief that they were those 
wretched animals the Municipal Police so dexterously 
angle with a bamboo and a noose. Yesterday, how- 
ever, a flood of poetic light was shed on the question, 
and ‘the true facts of the case appear to be as follows : 
“In the year 1854 Liu ‘ian had the audacity to 
cause a disturbance in the jurisdiction of the Shanghai 
Hsien, The then incumbent, Yaan Yu-ts'un, was 
unable to quell the insurrection, and cursing the rebels 
with his last breath gave up the ghost. His coffin 
was placed in the inner hall of the yamén, where it 
was guarded by four of his dogs, who refusing meat 
or drink remained there until in death they were 
united to their beloved master, On the settling of the 
disturbance this strange instance of canine fidelity was 
brought to the notice of the Emperor, who issued in- 
structions for a votive shrine to be erected in the city, 
and set forth on its walls in a series of drawings the 
pathetic story. The puppies of the ‘ Four Faithful 
Ones’ were to be retained in the yamén and receive 
an allowance of three meals of rice a day. In course 
of years the puppies, in accordance with Nature's law, 
were fruitful and multiplied and replenished if not the 
earth, at least the Chih-hsien's Yamén, and the ques. 
tion was, how how get rid of them, After much cogita- 
tion the brilliant idea struck Mr, Pei, that if he gave 
a dog to each of the Tipaos, not only would they 
prove a valuable protection to these individuals on 
their dangerous rounds, but it would also be a gentle 
and harmless way of disposing of the sacred pack. 
Being a practical man he cartied out his idea, and 
hinc ill: lacryma. 
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M. Georces Appert, whose excellent Franco- 
Japanese dictionary is well known, has publish- 
ed a handy little map of Japan in feudal times. 
The object of the map is to show the manner in 
which the country was divided, the castle towns, 
and the ranks and residences of the various 
Daimyo, before the mediatization of the Govern- 
ment. The system of Prefectures, introduced 
in 1871, is well calculated to obliterate the an- 
cient landmarks. A Prefecture (fe) is called 
after the name of the chief town within its limits, 
but its area is by no means confined to the 
province containing that town: it may include 
two, or even three provinces. It has, in fact, 
no manner of connection with feudal divisions. 
If the student, traveller, or historian be interest- 
ed in these, he is obliged to have recourse to 
a Japanese map supplemented by a Japanese 
instructor. M. Appert’s chart removes the dif- 
ficulty. It is of convenient size, clear, and not 
encumbered by needless names. By a simple 
diacritical system the distinctions of Kokushu, 
Sanke, and Féshu are shown, but the Finya; 
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receives no recognition, probably because the 
compiler wished to avoid confusing details. 
Apart from its historical and antiquarian interest 
we should say that this map must prove of 
great service to any one travelling in Japan. 





Tue vernacular papers state that Mr, Fukuzawa 
is writing a play, the subject of which is Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria and Princess Victoria of 
Germany, and that Mr, Fukuchi is engaged on 
another the subject of which is Kasugano Tsu- 
bone, the nurse of Iemitsu. We (Fapan Mail) 
think that the former statement is extremely im- 
probable. To choose a foreign subjectas a first 
attempt is not a course likely to be adopted by 
anyone so well-versed in literary matters as Mr. 
Fukuzawa. An extremely minute knowledge 
of the life and manners of the persons repre- 
sented is essential to successful play-writing, and 
Mr. Fukuzawa can scarcely imagine himself 
possessed of such knowledge. 


Tue Minister of the Imperial Household De- 
partment has notified the Houses of Shimazu, 
Méri, Yamanouchi (Tosa), Tokugawa, Sanjo, 
and Iwakura that a history of the part they have 
taken in political affairs during the last thirty 
years is about to be compiled, and consequently 
that each house will be required to furnish in- 
formation. The investigations to be made will 
be extended over three years, and a grant of 
1,000 yen a year to meet the expense of collect- 
ing materials has been made to each of the 
above-named families. 


Swinattne Races will be held at the Boat Club 
on the 10th August, commencing at 4.30 p.m. 
The events, six in number, will consist of a 
hundred yards open race ; running headers ; a 
hundred yards race, for non-winners in Japan ; 
long dive ; quarter mile open race ; and a boys’ 
race, open only to sons of members. Aquatic 
Sports will take place on the 21st August, com- 
mencing at the same hour. These will include 
a bath race; a greasy pole competition; a 
tournament ; and Callithumpians. 


Ir is curious to find that in the issue of the 


“are light, and just perceptible. As no special 
disturbance is reported as having occurred in 
Japan, and several shocks have been felt by 
vessels at sea, we are led to suppose that a sub- 
marine volcano may have erupted to the south- 
east of this place, between China and Japan.” 


We understand that notice of commencement 
of action has been entered in H.B.M. Court for 
Japan at the instance of the owners of the 
American ship Spartan (Captain Fawcett), 
against the owners of the British steamer 
Whampoa, concluding for damages to the 
amount of $20,000, in consequence of a colli- 
sion which occurred between the two vessels the 
other day in Kobe Harbour. 


From the report of the proceedings at the Japa- 
nese Consulate in Shanghai—republished else- 
where in our columns—it will be seen that the 
story originally told by the North China Daily 
News about the fracas between Japanese sailors 
and the Shanghai Settlement police, was greatly 
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THE ERUPTION OF BANDAL-SAN. 
a ee 

HE Lake of Inawashiro lies about 170 

miles north of Tékyé, almost mid-way 
from coast to coast. Tradition says that 
it was formed in the early part of the oth 
century: the exact date indicated is 807 
A.D. One thousand and eighty-one years 
have therefore elapsed since the convul- 
sion that gave Japan this noble sheet of 
water. The interval has been long enough 
to hide every trace of disturbance. The 
hills that surround the lake slope down to 
its shores in undulating stretches of grassy 
plain or rich growths of forest. Among 
their verdure the diligent geologist may 
discover scoriaceous rocks or mossy beds 
of ancient lava streams. But to the ordi- 
nary observer nature could scarcely pre- 
senta gentler aspect. Volcanic fires seems 
to be buried beyond all possibility of re- 
surrection. The rains of ten centuries 
have smoothed the ruggedness of the 
mountains, and filled up the precipices 
with their débris, so that the great lake, 
with its 100 square miles of unrippled 
surface, looks not more peaceful than its 
environment. 

The waters of this mountain-reservoir 
have ostensibly few sources of replenish- 
ment. Petty rivulets enter it on the south 
and east, and on the north it receives the 
Nagase-gawa, a river of some magnitude. 
But on the north also there flows out of it 
in a westerly direction the Aka-gawa, one 
of Japan’s chief streams, which, traverses 
half the width of the island on its way to 
the sea-shore of Echigo opposite the 
island of Sado. Thus the principal lake 
in central Japan seems to be blessed in 
that it gives more than it receives. 

That the lake's main feeder and its main 

~-emptier should both communicate with it 
on itsnorthern shore is a phenomenon 
directly connected with the event we are 
about to describe. For between the big 
effluent and the comparatively insignificant 
tributary stand the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Bandai-san and Nekomata-dake. 
They are not solitary hills, but only units 
ofa mighty range stretching right down 
the centre of Japan, from the forty-first to 
the thirty-seventh degree of latitude, and 
constituting, throughout that interval, the 
country’s chief water-shed. Lake Inawa- 
shiro, lying in an elbow of this range, 
receives from its eastern slopes the Naga- 
se-gawa, and pours down its western the 
Aka-gawa. 

Between Bandai-san and the lake lies 
a stretch of gently undulating land by 
which the feet of the mountain finally 
descend into the wide plain of the city of 
Wakamatsu. It was here that the closing 
scenes of the war of the Restoration were 
acted in 1868, when the men of Aizu held 
their stronghold against the imperial 
troops. Other historical associations 
attach to the northern shores of the lake, 
and are recalled by a stone monument 
standing under the shadow of a long 
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avenue of noble old pines. Along this 
avenue, in the forenoon of July 15th, fled 
a crowd of terror-stricken folks, men, 
women, and children. They were heading 
for Wakamatsu. Some were almost with- 
out clothes ; a few were wounded, and all 
showed faces pallid with consternation. At 
Wakamatsu, too, people watched and 
wondered. For there, between half-past 
seven and eight the same morning, three 
violent shocks of earthquake had been 
felt. Culminating in force, the last made 
houses rock and men reel, and was accom- 
panied by a terrific roar which people 
compared to the simultaneous bursting of 
a hundred thunder-storms. Looking to- 
wards Bandai-san—distant approximately 
8 English miles as the crow flies—the 
mountain was seen to be belching forth a 
dense column of black smoke, among 
which gleamed tongues of lurid flame. 
The fugitives, of whom about a hundred 
and fifty arrived, said that they had come 
from Inawashiro, a village lying near the 
shore of the lake on the south-eastern 
base of Bandai-san. There not only had 
the ground been tossed like a raft ina 
rough sea, but the sky had become sud- 
denly darkened, thick showers of hot ashes 
had fallen, and to within a distance of 
some twelve hundred yards from the 
village there had rolled down a huge river 
of mud and rocks, overwhelming every- 
thing in its path. After a rest of eleven 
centuries Bandai-san had again broken 
forth into fearful activity. 

We have been speaking of the effects 
experienced in the district between the lake 
and the mountain, that is to say, at the 
latter’ssouthern base, But the eruption had 
occurred on the northern face, and in such 
a manner that places to the southward 
suffered only from the terror of finding 
themselves in such a neighbourhood. It 
was on the northward that the cataclysm 
developed its full force. To appreciate 
what happened, the mountain must be 
ascended from the south, and we adjust 
our narrative to this route. 

Bandai-san, itself part of a long range, 
is a double-peaked mountain. Its peaks 
slightly overlap each other, the more 
southerly — Greater Bandai-san —being 
some 5,800 feet above the sea; the more 
northerly—Lesser Bandai-san—a few hun- 
dred feet lower. The latter was the scene 
of the eruption. 

Making the ascent from Inawashiro 
village, one passes from the shores of 
the lake by gently rising ground, and 
crosses a wide area at the base of the 
mountain, luxuriantly covered with vegeta- 
tion and watered by babbling rivulets. Not 
a house is to be seen except a hamlet that 
marks the site of a sulphur spring. There 
are notraces of the catastrophe. Through- 
out the first two miles of the route, indeed 
—that is to say from Inawashiro two miles 
westward—the surface of the ground and 
the leaves of the trees are covered with a 
viscous gray matter, a mixture of mud and 
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ashes. But thenceforth the face of the 
country is wholly unchanged. After a 
walk of about five miles the actual ascent 
begins. It is not a difficult ascent, the 
gradient being generally small, and the 
summit not more than 2,600 feet above 
the lake. The upper part of the mountain 
is thickly wooded, and when about a mile 
of forest still remains to be traversed, the 
coating of gray ash once more shows itself 
on leaves and grasses. Presently a strange 
phenomenon appears. Among the trees 
to the left of the patha hole, some four feet 
deep and twice as many in diameter, seems 
to have been excavated. The shrubs and 
grasses on its edge are beaten outwards, 
and the bottom of the hole is so soft that a 
stick can be thrust deep into it. What is 
this curious pit? The indications go to show 
that it has been produced by a force acting 
from beneath the surface. A charge of dy- 
namite or gunpowder would leave precisely 
similar traces. Is it conceivable that the 
forces which wrought such devastation on 
the northern side of the mountain peak 
can have found a tiny vent here at a point 
a mile downward on the southern slope? 
Further on, blow-holes, crater-mines, or 
whatever they be, of corresponding aspect 
but varying dimensions, present them- 
selves frequently. A dozen may be counted 
within a distance of twice as many hundred 
yards. They are, say some observers, the 
graves of rocks which, hurled high into 
space by the force of the explosion, de- 
scended with sufficient impetus to bury 
themselves out of sight. But surely all 
the rocks shot heavenward would not have 
thus behaved. Some one or two must 
have encountered obstacles to impede 
their complete burial. Besides, boulders 
striking downwards would have stricken 
shrubs and grasses downwards also, where- 
as the ragged fringing of these holes 
seems to have been blown upwards. The 
mystery has still to be solved. It may be 
that from the subterranean alembic where 
the great volcanic force was compounded, 
capillaries passing to the surface afforded 
outlets for petty flashes of energy. A 
throe that tears out a mountain’s entails 
and scatters them far and wide, may well 
leave some marks of suffering on its face. 

From the moment of passing within the 
region of these crater-mines a sense of the 
great catastrophe is engendered. The 
woods wear a confused, dishevelled aspect ; 
blasts of sulphurous vapour emerge from 
the dells, and thickly-filmed tarns lie in 
basins of slimy puddle. By and by the 
landscape, seen through the trunks of the 
forest, assumes a ghostly, blanched ap- 
pearance ; the track passes over spongy 
marl or by the margins of treacherous- 
looking pools; big trees lie prostrate in 
the way, and insect life disappears alto- 
gether. A moment more and the whole 
scene of ruin bursts upon you. It is inde- 
scribable. One-half of the mountain has 
been torn into fragments and scattered 
over the face of the country. Throughout 
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an area of some fourteen square miles the 
débris lies piled in wild confusion. In all 
this wide expanse not a vestige is visible 
of the conditions previously existing— 
everywhere hills, valleys, and plains of 
grey mud and huge boulders. At first 
sight it seems as though the original 
contour, at any rate, must have been pre- 
served : as if the deluge of clay and rocks 
could not have done more than descend 
and spread a covering of tolerably uniform 
thickness on the eminences and depres- 
sions of past centuries. Such is not the 
case. We have before us here the work 
of a force that piles up new mountains 
and digs out virgin valleys. Peasants who 
have visited the slopes of Bandai-san 
every day since their childhood look with 
bewildered eyes on the transformation. 
All the old land-marks are gone: nothing 
is recognisable. Yet the area of devasta- 
tion is as clearly defined as though it were 
laid out with chalk on a topographical 
map. You can see where the sea of mud 
has dashed its waves against the forests 
of the encircling mountains, so that their 
verdure and its grey shore-line stand out 
in sharp contrast. 

The force that projected this incredible 
mass of matter did not act vertically. 
It found the line of least resistance in- 
clined at an angle of about seventy 
degrees in a northerly direction. Thus 
the southern side of the mountain, the 
lake, the village of Inawashiro and the 
town of Wakamatsu were saved. The 
opposite might just as well have oc- 
curred, so far as human reasoning can 
The lake might have been filled up, 
its waters spread over the surrounding 
country, and Wakamatsu overwhelmed. 

The mountain looks as though it had been 
struck two blows by a colossal axe and cleft 
from its summit downwards. The depth 
of the first gash is about four hundred 
feet. It is almost a sheer cut, one little 
ledge alone breaking its uniform preci- 
pitancy. The second stroke was delivered 
about a hundred yards outwards from the 
base of the first. It penetrated two 
hundred feet, and laid bare a cauldron 
from which great volumes of steam hiss 
and puff. What may be the depth of this 
cauldron it has not yet been possible 
to guess. On one side, from the summit 
of the rent mountain to the exit of the 
steam, there is, as we have seen, a wall 
six hundred feet high. But on the 
other, the wreathes of steam seem to be 
virtually on a level with the great sea of 
ejected mud and rocks. Probably these 
conditions will soon be modified, for deep 
fissures traverse the sides of the freshly 
formed precipices, and summer floods can- 
not fail to tear off fresh slices from the 
shattered hill. 

Beyond the sea of mud in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the centre of disturbance, 
strange and appalling effects are visible. 
Every leaf, every shred of bark, and every 
minor branch has been stripped from st 
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forest. Nine-tenths of the trees have been 
levelled. Denuded before they fell, they 
now lie like a number of white vegetable 
stalks, their heads all pointing in one direc- 
tion and their few survivors standing 
above them, bare, blanched poles. Noth- 
ing could convey a more vivid idea of the 
overwhelming force that burst from the 
bowels of the mountain on that July morn- 
ing. It was the explosion of a mine con- 
taining thousands of tons of dynamite. 
The concussion dashed forests tothe ground 
and tore away their leaves, bark, and 
branches ere they fell. 

To look along the great wall of the 
crater it is necessary to descend some two 
hundred feet from the pass whence the 
full effects of the eruption become first 
visible. Standing thus, one’s feet are 
planted on the grave of a hamlet. Three 
spas used to bubble out from the moun- 
tain’s side. At two of them houses and 
baths had been erected. They were called 
Naka-no-yu and Shimo-no-yu. The latter 
is buried just above the crater-wall at its 
western extremity. Nothing of any sort 
remains to indicate that such a place ever 
existed. The mud’s surface stands twenty 
feet above the roofs of the houses. Pro- 
bably ihese heavily thatched wooden dwel- 
lings were hurled to the ground by the 
concussion before the deluge of débris 
reached them. At the upper spa—Naka- 
no-yu—which lies outside the direct range 
of the explosion, the houses were only 
half overturned. But the majority of their 
inhabitants perished. For the spa, issuing 
above the hamlet, burst into sudden ac- 
tivity simultaneously with the volcano, 
and the people, flying downward from its 
showers of boiling mud, were caught by 
waves that surged laterally from the great 
crater. From these waves only a portion 
of the roofs now emerge. Twenty-eight 
persons perished at the two spas. Their 
bodies will never be exhumed. 

Such are the things seen from the region 
of thecrater. Evidently the wild confusion 
in which these miles of mud and rock are 
piled could never have been produced by 
forces acting with tolerably uniform velo- 
city in parallel or diverging directions. 
What probably happened was that the 
débris moved in strata of varying speeds. 
The upper portions, hurtling through the 
air, fell in advance of the waves that 
surged along the ground, aud thus created 
obstacles against which the latter piled 
themselves in shapeless disorder. There 
was no ejection of lava. Some pent-up 
force simply hurled away the mountain 
that lay upon it, and having strewn the 
débris abroad, sprinkled over them a thin 
coating of ashes. These ashes and the 
steam now hissing in the basin of the caul- 
dron are the sole indications that heat was 
the gigantic agent of destruction. 

Looking from the summit of the crater, 
the extreme point reached by the sea of 
mud seems to be marked by a lake some 
six miles distant. This lake is formed by 
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the waters of the Nagase-gawa which the 
erupted matter has dammed. The main 
range containing Bandai-san runs, as we 
have seen, north and south, but forms at 
lake Inawashiro an elbow nearly at right 
angles to its original direction. Bandai- 
san is on the southern side of this elbow, 
and as the shaft of the volcanic mine point- 
ed northwards, the ejected matter fell 
chiefly in a thinly inhabited amphitheatre 
among the mountains. But, strange to say, 
this sea of mud and rocks did not always 
roll on in the direction of its original im- 
pulse. When it met a mountain inclined 
to its path, it was deflected, and travelled 
along a new route with scarcely diminished 
velocity. This happened in two places. 
To form a clear conception of the pheno- 
menon let the reader suppose that he holds 
an open fan in his hand. Then the crater 
being at the junction of the ribs, the face of 
the fan will represent the chief part of the 
sea of erupted matter. Let him further 
suppose that from the extremity of the 
central rib lines are drawn, the one forming 
the chord of the fan’s right-hand arc, the 
other at right angles to the former. Then 
these ribs represent the axial lines of ranges 
of hills, into the space between which the 
sea of mud surging, was deflected along 
the right-hand line—that is to say, along 
the valley of the Nagase-gawa. It was in 
this valley that the most terrible incidents of 
the catastrophe occurred. A portion of the 
valley, however, watered by atributary ofthe 
Nagase-gawa, lies almost in the direct line 
of the eruption. This is the Hibara district. 
It comprises four hamlets with sixty-two 
houses and three hundred and seventy- 
four inhabitants. Forty of these houses 
were completely buried and two hundred 
and twenty-seven of their unfortunate in- 
mates killed. Turning now out of the 
direct line of eruption and following the 
Nagase-gawa valley, we come to the 
hamlet of Kawakami. It consisted of three 
houses with twelve inmates. Houses and 
people were completely annihilated, and 
with them perished sixteen persons who 
had come to use the waters of the spa. 
Some three miles farther down the valley 
stands the hamlet of Nagasaka. It had 
twenty-three houses and one hundred and 
forty-five inhabitants. Behind it lies a 
mountain of some magnitude, screening it 
effectually from the direct havoc of the 
eruption. The valley at this point is not 
more than five hundred yards wide. Be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock on the 
morning of the catastrophe, the people 
felt three shocks of earthquake, the first 
two separated by an interval of about a 
quarter of an hour; the third ten minutes 
later. The last shock was accompanied 
by an appalling noise, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards ashes, earth, and sand 
began to fall. Panic-stricken, all ‘those 
who had youth and strength rushed out of 
their houses, and ran across the valley, 
seeking to reach the opposite mountain. 
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and every inch of the ground, cultivated 
by their own hands, must have been per- 
fectly familiar to them. But of ninety- 
seven who thus fled, not even one reached 
the other side safely. Two things hap- 
pened. First the darkness of pitchy night 
enveloped them, and then the stream of 
mud, deflected, as we have seen, along the 
course of the valley, rushed down—not 
from the direction of the crater behind 
them but right across their path—and 
buried them or beat out their lives. 

These incidents indicate some remark- 
able features of the eruption. The crater 
is distant about 7 miles as the crow flies 
from Nagasaka. If, as the inhabitants as- 
sert, ashes began to fall at the latter place 
about a minute after the roar of the ex- 
plosion was heard, it is evident that the 
velocity of ejection was scarcely inferior 
to that of sound. Again, the distance to 
the crater by the devious route of the 
Nagase-gawa valley is 10 miles. But be- 
fore any one of the ninety-seven fugitives 
could cross the valley, the stream of mud 
had overtaken them. From ten to fifteen 
minutes is the time stated by the survivors 
to have elapsed between the sound of the 
explosion and the arrival of the mud 
stream at their doors. It is true that 
little reliance can be placed on estimates 
made under such The 
people themselves do not profess to be 
accurate. They remember that the thick 
darkness was dispelled very soon after it 
first enveloped their houses, and they think 
that the river of mud continued flowing 
for more than an hour. But when they 
are asked whether one explosion or a 
series of explosions took place, how long 
the roar lasted, or what was its nature, 
they shake their heads in seeming surprise 
that any distinct reminiscence should be 
expected to survive such appalling events. 
We have, however, this unquestionable 
faci, that the ejected matter travelled 
some ten miles before people, flying for 
their lives, had time to cross a valley five 
or six hundred yards wide. This would 
make the velocity of the mud and rocks at 
least 40 milesean hour, unless, indeed, 
there were subsidiary craters reinforcing 
the flow at nearer points. No evidence 
pointing conclusively to the existence of 
such craters has been adduced. 

Farther down the valley on the banks 
of the Nagase-gawa are two other hamlets. 
Here the mud stream had lost so much of 
its impetus that it failed to work any 
serious mischief beyond the laying waste 
of rice fields and gardens. But the con- 
cussion of the explosion was strong enough 
to tear up trees and level houses. And 
this at a distance of over eight miles from 
the centre of disturbance! What could 
more strikingly illustrate the tremendous 
force of the eruption ? 

It has been stated above that two de- 
flected streams of mud flowed in a direc- 
tion almost at right angles to the original 
line of explosion. The second of these 
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descended by the back of the hill which 
we have noted as standing between Ban- 
dai-san and the hamlet of Nagasaka. It rea- 
ched Mine, a village only 1,200 yards from 
Inawashiro, and there stopped. The manner 
of its arrest was very singular. For while, 
on one side, it had strength to annihilate 
houses, on the other it could only pile 
itself up to a height of some ten feet 
against the trunks of trees and the sides 
of wooden shanties. Buried under this 
subsidiary stream are three horses and 
twenty-four men who had gone out from 
Inawashiro to cut grass. 

Altogether nearly five hundred persons 
perished, and about fifty were wounded ; a 
hundred houses were overwhelmed or level- 
led with the ground, and sixty-two horses 
and oxen were destroyed. Of the bodies 
few have been recovered: people have no 
heart to dig them out even if their exact 
whereabouts were known. For of those 
hitherto found, almost all were mutilated 
beyond any possibility of recognition, 
Thirty of these unfortunates—sixteen men, 
thirteen women, anda child—lie in one grave 
in the middle of the valley where they met 
their fate. Except the child, there is not one 
of them a whole corpse. Some are trunk- 
less, some headless, and some have had 
their limbs wrenched off. All were ab- 
solutely naked when found: every shred 
of clothing had been torn from their backs. 
On the rough wooden tablets thrust into 
the long low mound that covers their re- 
mains, there is a terrible uniformity of 
inscription :—‘One man ; countenance un- 
recognisable.” “ One woman, countenance 
unrecognisable.” ‘‘One child; counten- 
ance unrecognisable.” Strange that in 
the terrible struggle for life amid waves of 
mud and tumbling rocks, the corpse of the 
child alone should have preserved a sem- 
blance of completeness. Perhaps the 
loving arms of a parent were sacrificed to 
shield it. But indeed children and aged 
folks did not fare worst. In the hamlet of 
Nagasaka where the young and strong, 
flying for their lives, were caught and 
engulphed, old people and children, too 
feeble or too weak to attempt such a 
method of escape, remained in their houses 
and were saved. 

The destruction was not limited to lives 
and dwellings. Acres of mulberry planta- 
tions were devastated, and wide areas of 
rice fields destroyed. The mulberry trees 
fared like the forests in the vicinity of the 
explosion: the force of the concussion 
stripped them completely of leaves, bark, 
and branches. As for the rice-fields, they 
were either covered with mud or cut off 
from their sources of water-supply. No 
incident of the catastrophe affected the 
people more painfully than the chok- 
ing or damming of their irrigation canals. 
His rice-crop is everything to a Japa- 
nese. He does not grudge years of 
labour to devise and construct a system 
of conduits and arteries for its irrigation. 
And now, just as the young shoots had 
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been planted out and begun to grow 
lustily, the springing of this monster mine 
in the mountain has marred or ruined the 
prospects of the harvest. Yet the people 
have not lost heart at these calamities. 
Leaving their shattered houses and their 
mangled dead, they turn out in large 
gangs to free the obstructed water-courses 
or dig new channels. The rice must be 
saved at any cost. The horror has been 
intensified in connection with this part of 
the calamity. Fierce fights have been 
waged by the villagers for the possession 
of a precious stream, and the burden of 
keeping watch at night has been added to 
the sufferings of the survivors. The po- 
lice have done splendid service. They 
were on the scene almost immediately 
after the catastrophe, and their energetic 
helpfulness went far to restore the confi- 
dence of the people. It is singular, in- 
deed, to find the peasants living and work- 
ing among this ruin as though they 
believed that the mountain had exhausted 
its fury. They do not, it is true, show 
any cheerfulness or vigour. How should 
they indeed, seeing that in the majority 
of cases their homes are overwhelmed 
and their families decimated? But they 
toil on patiently, a little dazed and broken- 
hearted perhaps, yet not without hope 
that the greatness of their sufferings will 
awaken sympathy. The wounded were 
cared for as well as the limited resources 
of the local authorities permitted. Some 
died within a few hours; some recovered 
and some are still receiving treatment. 
In every case the severity of their injuries 
was increased by the shock of the horrors 
they had experienced. 

It is impossible as yet to form any 
scientific estimate of this phenomenon ; 
one of the most stupendous exhibitions of 
volcanic energy on record. Nothing 
seems stranger than that such forces 
should have been liberated with so little 
previous warning. For though there is 
evidence that curious rumbling sounds 
were heard and slight shocks of earthquake 
felt during two days and two nights pre- 
ceding the catastrophe, it is certain that 
these manifestations were not sufficient to 
excite any special alarm. Yet the Inawa- 
shiro district had not been habitually visit- 
ed by such phenomena. A more peaceful- 
looking and luxuriously verdant country 
could scarcely have been conceived. Its 
long rest—from the formation of the lake 
in the ninth century to the outburst of 
Bandai-san at the close of the nineteenth 
—had not, indeed, been entirely unbroken. 
In 1596 a large pond at Numajiri-toge was 
almost obliterated by a land-slip. Whe- 
ther this was caused by an earthquake or 
a volcanic eruption, the records do not say. 
The pond no longer exists. In 1611, a 
tremendous earthquake shook down several 
hills and manufactured three lakes and a 
water-fall. Again, about the year 1760, 
another mountain partially crumbled away 
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But it is scarcely conceivable that any of 
these catastrophes approached that of July 
15th in magnitude, for no recollection of 
them has been preserved in local tradi- 
tions. The recent outburst may be said to 
have occurred without indirect or direct 
warning : the events of past centuries had 
been forgotten, and the tremors and rum- 
blings said to have immediately preceded 
the eruption were insignificant. Not till 
the first shock of earthquake at 7.30 on the 
morning of the rsth of July was any alarm 
excited. At 7.45 a more intense shock en- 
sued, and at 7.55 this phase of the pheno- 
menon culminated. The heaving of the 
earth was sufficient to produce nausea ; 
people fell down when they attempted to 
fly and houses tottered. “A moment later 
came the thunder of the eruption. Some 
say that there was a succession of explo- 
sions; others speak of one continuous 
deafening roar. The inhabitants of a ham- 
let fifteen miles distant profess to have 
heard the rolling of the volcanic thunder 
for an hour. But these questions of time, 
always difficult to determine, require fur- 
ther investigation. What is tolerably cer- 
tain is that within about half an hour of 
the explosion some fourteen square miles 
of country had been buried under a deluge 
of mud and rocks, varying in thickness 
from a hundred feet to two or three. Half 
of the Bandai mountain had been shattered 
into fragments and spread abroad over the 
land. There can be no doubt that a 
quantity of the débriscame hurtling through 
the air. But it is equally certain that a great 
portion rolled, like a river, along the surface 
of the ground. In what condition was this 
ejected matter? The great velocity of its 
flow—apparently from thirty to forty miles 
an hour—indicates a very liquid state. But 
this is inconsistent with the facts that 
the edges of the mud sea stand piled in 
walls several feet above the level of the 
soil, and that its surface was hard enough 
to support traffic the day after the erup- 
tion. Besides, it was not the overflow of 
a crater, but simply a slice torn from the 
earth’s surface. The only alteration its 
condition underwent seems to have been 
due to the steam of the subterranean 
boiler. The hypothesis that it flowed in 
layers would account for some perplexing 
features but is not easily reconcileable with 
the phenomenon that huge rocks were 
carried to the very limits of its flow. One 
such rock, weighing nearly two hundred 
tons, lies partially embedded just above 
the hamlet of Mine, at the extremity of a 
deflected mud stream from two to three 
miles in length. The gentle declivity down 
which this stream came could not possibly 
have supplied the impetus of its flow: the 
débris must have been pushed forward by 
the original force of ejection. Yet the 
energy that lifted onward so huge a rock 
was unable to carry the mud stream more 
than a few yards farther. The grey river 
stands piled, ten feet high, against the sides 
of houses and the trunks of trees, 
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the volcanic matter ejected, it was utterly 
insignificant. There was no cinder, no lava. 
After the subterranean force had hurled 
away a superincumbent mountain, it con- 
tented itself with scattering a thin coat of 
ashes over the dééris. These ashes were 
so hot that men could not walk on them 
for several hours after they fell. Grey in 
colour and almost as fine as soot, they 
were carried by the wind to places fully 
thirty miles from the centre of disturbance. 
But there was no perceptible admixture of 
sulphur. Thus Bandai-san’s plight is by no 
means so bad as it was before the ninth 
century. It was then a flaming volcano, 
and over the country round its base 
throughout a circle of many miles’ radius 
poisonous vapours brooded. It is now a 
steaming crater overlooking seas and 
rivers of solidified mud, soon, doubtless, 
to be restored to the verdure of their 
surroundings. 

Statistics can convey but a faint idea of 
such a catastrophe. Besides, the figures 
thus far collected are by no means ex- 
haustive. We know, however, that of 
2,891 persons living within the range of 
the explosion, about 500 have perished, 
and the rest have suffered in person or in 
pocket. Twenty-seven thousand acres of 
forest have been destroyed; nearly four 
hundred acres of cultivated land have been 
buried, and three thousand acres of rice- 
fields are threatened with destruction 
owing to loss of water supplies. Eight 
hundred people have been reduced to a 
state of complete destitution, and twice as 
many are only just able to support them- 
selves. 


VIDEOR MELIORA DETERIORAQUE 
SEQUOR., 
ae 

T is certainly fortunate for trade in 

general that tastes differ. Referring to 
our recently expressed opinion that were 
the dress of Japanese women slightly 
modified, it would ultimately be adopted 
in Europe, the Hongkong Daily Press 
says:—‘This, surely, is the idea of a 
visionary. If ever Europe comes to Asia 
for a model in the matter of dress let us 
hope she will not overlook China, where 
the female dress is at once convenient, 
healthful, modest, and capable of orna- 
mentation to any extent the wearer may 
desire. It does not possess the quaint 
and childish prettiness of the Japanese 
female attire, but is in every other respect 
unmistakably superior. Amongst its other 
merits, it is adaptable to all forms, where- 
as the Japanese dress, graceful as it is on 
a small and slender figure, runs into the 
grotesque when donned by a stout lady.” 
Thus, then, while condemning our idea as 
“visionary,” our colonial contemporary in- 
continently commits itself to a precisely 
similar suggestion in respect of Chinese 
costume. This by the way, however. The 
point of interest is that any writer should 


ladies’ dress. Without any exception we 
consider that costume the ugliest in the 
civilized world. It consists of a loose 
tunic anda pair of big, baggy trousers. 
It possess not the shadow of a claim to 
be counted either graceful or pretty. In 
it all women are alike except as to their 
shoulders. If a lady has sloping shoulders 
and a good neck, her costume does not 
hide these beauties though it goes far to 
mar them, The Chinawoman’s dress is 
simply a suit of pyjamas. It is the sleep- 
ing clothes worn by Western gentlemen 
in the Orient. It is certainly “convenient 
healthful, and modest,” but anything more 
abominably ugly we cannot well conceive. 
In it a woman has no waist. She might 
as well be tied into a sack. If she is 
fat and square, her unwieldiness is ac- 
centuated by a costume of which her 
maximum girth is the mean dimension; 
if she is slender and tapering, she becomes 
simply an elongated bag. If there be 
any providence whose functions are of a 
sumptuary character, we trust that it will 
save the women of the West from the de- 
mentia of imitating Chinese costume. 
“Capacity of ornamentation to any ex- 
tent” is triumphantly adduced as a re- 
commendation by the Hongkong Daily 
Press. Capacity of ornamentation for- 
sooth! How can one ornament a waist- 
less tunic hanging to the hips and a 
pair of wide, shapeless trousers? One 
can braid them, to be sure, or sew rib- 
bons on them, or embroider them in 
sundry patterns ; but the form, the straight- 
up-and-down flappiness of form, can never 





be mended by tricking it out in colours or 
needlework; it can only become more 
grotesque. ‘It does not possess the 
quaint and childish prettiness of the Japa- 
nese female attire,” says the solemn Hong- 
kong critic. What constitutes quaintness, 
we should be pleased to know. What is 
the normal standard from which every de- 
parture is “quaint”? Are steel corsets 
normal? Are skirts normal that trail in 
the dust and dirt? Are boots normal, 
with heels that deform their wearer's feet ? 
Are ornaments suspended from holes in 
the ears normal? Are bonnets normal, 
too small to protect anything but the false 
hair on which they perch? Are fingers 
stiff with rings normal? Are naked necks 
and shoulders normal? And then again, 
this “childish prettiness” of Japanese fe- 
male costume—what does it mean? If 
there be any resemblance between the 
dress of Japanese ladies and that of little 
girls in the West, we have never detected 
it; andif there be no resemblance, how 
is the epithet ‘“ childish” applicable? 
“Childish prettiness” in the abstract is 
absurd enough, but “childish prettiness ” 
in respect of a costume strikes us as parti- 
cularly funny. ‘Quaint and childish 
prettiness”” is, however, the one and only 
merit conceded to Japanese dress by the 
Hongkong critic. ‘In every other respect 


find so much to say in approval of Chinese) the dress, of the Chinese woman is un- 
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mistakably superior.” That is to say, in 
every other respect a suit of pyjamas is 
unmistakably superior. The good gods 
defend the cause of fancy waiscoats. We 
gentlemen of ease have hitherto been blind 
to the graces of our nightly appearance. 
When we knotted the string of our ponjee 
pyjamas and fumbled with their tunic 
buttons, we little thought that we were 
offering a model “convenient, healthful, 
modest, capable of ornamentation to any 
extent and adaptable to all forms;” a 
model to be copied by our beloved sisters, 
cousins, and aunts. Simplicity charac- 
terises all great discoveries. We feel that 
we are in the presence of a great dis- 
coverer when we peruse the article of the 
Hongkong Daily Press. 





PASTEUR. 


—— 

HE Ninetenth Century for June con- 

tains a most interesting article by Mrs. 
PRIESTLEY, on the great French chemist 
Pasteur, and his micro-biological re- 
searches, in which she gives an account 
of his work from the time, thirty years 
ago, when he was appointed to a minor 
post in the Ecole Normale. He then had 
no laboratory, but, so great was his en- 











thusiasm, that, at his own expense, he 
es shed one in a garret of the institu- 
tion. Now he is not only the chief of the 


most perfect laboratory in the world, but 
also the prospective head of one greater, 
which is being erected by public subscrip- 
tion, in recognition of the services he has 
rendered to science and humanity. 

“Ttis impossible,” s Mrs. PRIESTLEY, 
“to visit the fountain head of this celebrated 
laboratory, in the Rue d’Ulen, without 
being deeply impressed with the nature 
and magnitude of the work going on. 
Here, in the great laboratory, surrounded 
by the gardens of the Ecole Normale, is 
death, or the living poisons in a tangible 
shape which can produce death, with a 
master presiding over all, controlling all 
things, and with the power, apparently, to 
open or close the road to the grave at 
will.” She then describes the workshops, 
in which there is little to be seen on the 
surface. Students and professors from 
far near are studying the modus 
sndi of microbes by means of miscros- 
copes of great magnifying power, and by 
intricate biological methods. Some are 
engaged in the dissecting room, others in 
transplanting the germs of disease from 
the dead animals to the dour//on, or 
nutrient jellies, in which they are ex- 
to There are cupboards 
dark and heated where the germs of 
consumption and nearly all other diseases, 
affecting animals as well as man, are 
kept growing on the material and at the 
ature best suited to their existence. 
Each special disease is confined within its 
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own assigned limits, imprisoned in a tube 
behind a stopper of cotton wool, through 
which the air may pass to the microbe, but 
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through which the microbe cannot break. 
Among this curious a 
quaintly shaped glass protected from con- 
tamination by foreign germs by the usual 
cotton-wool stopper. It is dated, and 
labelled Cholera des poules. It is nothing 
to look at but a little cloudy mixture, yet 
it is filled with life. 
glass contained nothing but a little chicken 
broth, perfectly transparent and clear. 
This was simply inoculated with the blood 
of a rabbit that had died of cholera, and the 
living microbe has multiplied-and thrived 
till the artificial soil has become filled and 
clouded with its presence. But it 
only live in the broth so long as it can 
find enough of the particular element 
which gives it nourishment; when this 
fails it will die and fall to the bottom. 
In the blood of the animal, however, the 
microbe can maintain 
years without any diminution of virulence, 
if the blood be confined in a glass tube her- 
metically sealed at both ends by a flame. 
Not far off two assistants were studying 
under a microscope the blood of a rabbit 
There 
were the corpuscles of the blood andin the 
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which had died from the disease. 


spaces between them the minute dot-like 
bodies slightly constricted in the middle; 
these we the objects of their research, 
the microbes of chicken cholera. 

Until an appropriate breeding ground 
for the microbe had been found outside the 
body of the fowl or rabbit, it was impos- 
sible to study it, But PAsTEuR, having 
that it could live, thrive, 
and multiply in chicken or rabbit broth, 
could then cultivate it in successive crops 
by transferring a very small quantity 
to solution, without 


discovered 


fresh nourishing 





necessarily going back to the blood 
of the animal to obtain the living or- 
ganism. He found that the virus became 
weakened by exposure to the air and 
that the microbe itself could not live in a 
temperature over 51 C. To preserve it 
in full strength not more than twenty-four 
hours must elapse between the cultiva- 
tions. In this way it may be passed on 
indefinitely from ourllon to bouillon, and 
the last will be as virulent as the first. 
It was found that rabbits were infinitely 
more susceptible to the disease than fowls, 
for they show signs of 
one contagious repast, and die in twenty 


illness after 
hours; while fowls often require several 
meals before yielding to the disease. 
Horses, dogs, sheep, are unaffected by 
this microbe. A weakened solution of the 
virus has been sent to all the poultry 
yards in France with the effect of stam- 
ping out the disease by subjecting the 
fowls to a milder form of the same malady. 
It is this disease with which it is pro- 
posed to exterminate the Australian rabbits, 
for it affects no other animals about a farm, 
and fowls can be protected. 

The next object of interest is a glass 





tube containing an innocent looking 


gelatine about two inches deep, through 


the centre of which is a curious growth, 
This is the deadly microbe of the Bacillus 
Anthracis, which produces the splenitic 
flues of cattle, the wool-sorter’s disease, and 
malignant pustules in man. On examining 
the blood of an animal after death from in- 
oculation with a trace of such cultivation, 
the appearances under the miscroscope are 
very different to the tiny dots of cholera des 
poules. Here are found comparatively 
large rods or bacilli, which under cer- 
tain circumstances contain bright oval 
bodies or spores, and lie to all ap- 
pearance like peas in a pod. These 
spores have an extraordinary vitality and 
are intensely virulent. It is only after 
three or four boilings that all vitality is 
destroyed. So tenacious of life are the 
spores that they can exist in the air, and 
multiply on any suitable material on which 
they may fall; if buried underground in 
the carcase of an animal, the earth-worms 
bring them to the surface again, when 
they begin another round of destruction 
by impregnating the grass where cattle 
are grazing. 

It was only after much labour that Pas- 
TEUR was able to bring this organism under 


{human control, but he did ultimately suc- 
|ceed in making the Bacilus Anthracis 


live and multiply without the production of 
spores, and in making a vaccine from it. 

As soon as this discovery became known 
PASTEUR was overwhelmed with applica- 
tions for vaccine, and by the end of the 
year had vaccinated 33,550 animals. The 
following year the number amounted to 
399,102, and the next (1883) to 500,000 
including sheep, oxen, and horses. 

So far Mrs. PRIESTLEY describes how 
PASTEUR has been able to isolate and culti- 
vate the microbe of chicken-cholera and 
the bacilli of Axthracis, on artificial nu- 
trients, and she now proceeds to show how 
he deals with a disease in which no special 
microbe has been found, namely hydro- 
phobia, in connection with which his name 
is chiefly known in England. Although no 
microbe has been found, yet it is believed 
to be there. If two brains, one rabid and 
the other healthy, are brought to PASTEUR, 
he is able to tell by examination which is 
rabid. Both show an immense number of 
molecular granules, but those in the rabid 
medulla are finer and 
simply dots, which have hitherto defied 
all efforts at cultivation outside the 
living body. PAasTEuR began his investiga- 
tions hoping to save man by protecting 
dogs by inoculation, but now the method 
which can be applied to one can be applied 
to the other. It was found that the saliva 
ofa mad dog did not always give rise to 
rabies, and that the more virulent matter 
was seated in the brain and spinal cord. 

In the natural condition of things no- 
thing is more uncertain than the incubation 
period of rabies in dogs, or hydrophobia 
in man, so the great object aimed at was 
to find a means of rendering this period 
a certainty. How to produce artificial 
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certainty out of natural uncertainty was 
the difficulty ; but this was overcome like 
everything else. By inoculating rabbits 
into the brain with the spinal marrow of 
an ordinary mad dog it was found the 
disease generally proved fatal on the 
fifteenth day. But if another rabbit were 
inoculated from the first, a third from the 
second, and so on, the period of incubation 
would generally diminish with the increas- 
ing virulence of the poison. When the 
number of passages reached the twenty- 
fifth, the period of incubation was shortened 
to eight days, and remained at that 
for the next twenty-five passages when it 
was further reduced to seven days. At 
the ninetieth passage the maximum of 
virulence was attained with a 
sponding incubation of seven days, and 
with a certainty which could be rendered 
absolute by preserving the rabbits in per- 
fect health, and by taking them at a uniform 
age, that of six months. After this dis- 
covery twenty-three dogs were vaccinated 
and bitten by mad dogs, and not one of 
them took rabies. In July, 1885, came the 
first experiment on a human subject. A 
boy named JosePH MEISTER, nine years old, 
had been bitten in fourteen different places; 
he was brought to PASTEUR and inoculated 
and is now alive. By April of the follow- 
ing year 688 persons bitten by mad dogs, 
and thirty-eight who had been bitten by 
mad wolves, were inoculated. The whole 
of the former did well except one, who 
arrived too late. Of the thirty-eight wolf- 
bitten Russians, only three died. The 
incubation period after wolf-bites is shorter 
than that after dog bites, and the death- 
rate much higher. 

Since that time men, women and children 
come streaming in every day to the tem- 
porary buildings in the Rue Vauquelin, 
to be inoculated. No fee is asked, the 
only thing required being a letter either 
from a doctor or a veterinary surgeon 
certifying that the dog which bit the 
applicants was mad. Mrs. PRIESTLEY’s 
very able article is brought to a close with 
a list of the honours bestowed on “the 
man to whom the world owes so much.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
pec  conrer iy 
A PROBLEM. 


To THE Epitor or THe “Japan Malt” 

Sir,—The following problem, signed Q. E. D., 
was published in the North China Daily News on 
the 23rd ultimo, and has caused considerable cor- 
respondence. Many solutions have appeared in the 
said paper, all differing more or less, and none 
have as yet been declared correct. As some of 
your readers are doubtless interested in the pro- 
blem, I take the liberty of sending you two solu- 
tions, both worked out according to certain rules. 

Trusting that those interested will point out the 
correct one. 

Iam, dear Sir, yours respectfully. 

|. J. M. (Kobe). 
2oth July, 1888. ded . ! 
The problem reads as follows :— 


Six men playing whist have ari 
lowing score Digitized by 


it the fol- 
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A +127, B— 168, C—4, D+3, E+ 8, F 
+34. They have previously agreed that, ex- 
cluding the highest winner A, who is exempt, all 
the players shall collectively pay the sum of $30, 
each paying a share of the $30 in proportion to 
his score. 

How is the calculation made, and what does 
each pay towards the $3o total ? Q. E. D. 

1st SoLution. 

Adding together the total number of points and 
dividing the amount $30, by this number gives the 
value of each point. Multiplying this value by the 
different scores gives each player's liability, these 
added together make the whole sum viz., $30:— 











B's score — 168 points. ,. 
C's score — 4 points, Valueof et 18.20 
D'sscore + 3 points. —Polnt =127 
E’s score + 8 points. 
F's score + 34 points. 
Total — 127 points. 
ot 64 
B’s liability = + $39.68;55 
sabi = va 
C’s liability = +396, 
ina: 110 
D's liability = $070.55 
ear 12. 
E's liability — $1883 
rie 1 
F’s liability = $ 8.0355 
Added together = $30.00 


2np SoLuTion. 
Let x = amount of F's liability. 


then 36 or +2 = amount of E’s liability ; 
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sue 
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ay8x 
x for = 


us 
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then x for = amount of D’s liability ; 


then amount of C's liability ; 


a, 


33328 


then = amount of B’s liability ; 


and s+ TE 4 ME 4 EY HUY = $30; 


or 36x + 153% + 408x + 952x + 39984 = $1080 
wt. x SIM = Bo.02244 














W533 533 

+1. P's liability being x = $2%2=$ 0.02244 
E's liability being 2 = s8@=§ or 
D’sliability being 4 = ¢22°= $§ 0,295 
C's liability being 28 = gg 0.68242 


$28.88 


B's liability being 2° = 134509 








Sum $30.00 








THE MATSUDA MONUMENT. 
———— es. 
(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 





The ceremony of unveiling the monument 
erected in the Awoyama Cemetery in honour of the 
late Mr. Matsuda, formerly Governor of Tokyo, 
was performed by Baron Takasaki, the present 
Governor of Tokyo, on Saturday the 14th instant. 
Among those present were Count Inouye, Count 
Sasaki, Mr. Watanabe, President of the Imperial 
University, the Vice-Minister of Education, the 
Governor of Kanagawa, and most of the Tokyo 
Town Councillors. 

The monument erected is 13 feet high and 7: 
feet broad. On it is inscribed in small Chinese 
characters a brief account of the life of the late 
Mr. Matsuda. 

Baron Takasaki, before unveiling the monument, 
said :— The death of the late Mr. Matsuda was 
a heavy blow to the citizens of Tokyo, to whom 
he had endeared himself by his thorough devotion 
to their interests and welfare, So that when the 
idea of erecting a monument to his memory was 
suggested to them, the response made was most 
hearty. This reached the ears of his Imperial 
Majesty, who graciously allowed his name to be 
placed among the subscribers. I deem it no 
small honour, gentlemen, to be the one to unveil 
this monument.” 

The monument was then unveiled, after which 
Mr. Taguchi, a member of the committee of man- 
agement, made a short statement bearing on the 
cost of erection, &c. He said that six years had 
elapsed since the project had been first started. 
The long delay in bringing the work to completion 
was not the result of want of diligence on the side of 
te membersof the committeeof management. They 

ad various obstacles, to overcome, one of 
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them being the difficulty of obtaining a detailed 
and connected account of Mr. Matsuda’s life, his 
official and other connections being very extensive 
and complicated. Mr. Taguchi stated that the 
total amount subscribed towards the erection of 
the monument was $2,915, and that the actual ex- 
pense of erection was $2,040. 

Next followed the speech of Mr. Fulkuchi:— 
“Your Excellencies and Gentlemen—While 
standing before the majestic monument which the 
affectionate regard of his fellow citizens has 
erected to the memory of a former Governor, 
we must not forget to tender our thanks to 
the present Governor, Baron Takasaki, for the 
part he has taken to-day. Thanks are also 
due to the Managing Committee by whose 
efforts the work has been brought to such a suc- 
cessful issue. It is exactly six years to-day 
since the city was cast into mourning by Mr. 
Matsuda’s death. The idea of erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory originated with Mr. Taguchi, 
and he and the late Mr. Fujimoto, whose place 
has since been filled by Mr. Sato, constituted the 
committee of management. Our thanks are also 
due to Mrs. Matsuda for the information she 
has supplied, and to Count Inouye, for responding 
to the invitation of the Committee to be present here 
to-day. The monument is in every way worthy 
of the sacred use to which we have devotedit. Itis 
made of the choicest stone, and the biographical 
notice inscribed on it is from the pens of our ripest 
scholars. Cast your eyes around this city! 
Many are the monuments that our fathers have 
bequeathed to us—temples and shrines, baronial 
halls and lordly mansions—with some remains 
of the stately castle which in olden times crowned 
and controlled all. ‘The monument on which 
your eyes are now fixed would ill bear comparison 
with some of these either in respect of size or 
artistic beauty, but there are other respects in 
which it is ‘superior to them all. The erec- 
tion of most of the great buildings of our city 
is associated with ages of despotism and super- 
stition and forced labour. Of none of them can 
it be said they were the tokens of affection 
and friendship, gratitude and admiration. Do 
our eyes rest on more modern buildings to 
which no such stigma as the one now alluded to 
is attached? Does not our monument look in- 
significant by the side of these? Not so: for 
whatever of grandeur they possess is embodied 
in our structure, since these buildings were 
erected by the friends and the colleagues of the 
man whose memory we are here to perpetuate. 
Inscribed on this monument is a record of 
the various good works of Mr. Matsuda’s life; 
it is superfluous for me to allude to them. You, 
his friends, are in no danger of forgetting 
them. It is for posterity that they have been en- 
graven on the hardest of stone. “I knew him for 
more than ten years, and there are many things 
that I might say in his praise, but it was his official 
and not his private life that led to the erection of 
this monument, and therefore what I have to 
say about him is in connection with his tenure 
of the office of Governor of this city. He was 
appointed at a time when matters were by no 
means so easy to manage as they have since 
become. Had weaker hands held the reins of 
local government at that time, there is no saying 
what grave political complications might have 
been the result. As chairman of the Town Council, 
the services that he rendered to us all were of a 
veryhighorder. At first there was great difference 
of opinion between the Governor and the Coun- 
cillors, but they and he being alike actuated by no 
or ry amount of public spirit, they ultimatel 
came to an understanding, and from that time til 
his death Mr. Matsuda enjoyed the confidence of 
There are those who affirm that the 
concord between the Governor and the Council 
was the result of trimming on the part of the 
former—was owing to his crafty mode of handling 
his subordinates. But the deep regard which these 
very Councillors have for the late Governor dis- 
proves all such insinuations. Many of the gentle- 
men who constituted our Town Council at that 
time were not the men to be imposed on by a 
mere semblance of sincerity. Had the Governor 
acted the part of a trimmer this monument world 
never have been erected. In this block of stone 
is embodied the deep admiration of grateful 
citizens for the official acts of Mr. Matsuda, 
which of itself is ample proof that those best 
qualified to judge deemed these acts sincere. 
Mr. Matsuda is gone—gone do I say? No; 
he still remains with us. ‘Though his body sleeps 
in the dust, he lives in our hearts and memories, 
he lives in the many works of benevolence which 
his busy brain projected and which he personally 
superintended. le lives more even than when 
among us, for we are beginning to find out his real 
its... Mrs, Matsuda’s most lasting monument is 
inal Wollh, Had not his numerous virtuous 
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acts already rendered it impossible that he should 
Le forgotten, vain, indeed, would be our attempt to 
perpetuate his memory ‘by this block of stone. 
‘There is no guarantee that any man shall be re- 
membered apart from his own personal meritorious 
acts. Virtue, embodied in the various acts of the 
life of men ‘holding posts of trust,, never dies. 
With such a monument left behind him, what need 
is there to erect this material structure in memory 
of Mr. Matsuda? It is more on our account than 
on his that this monument has been erected. We 
wish by this to make it known that we, citizens of 
Tokyd, hold in profound respect the virtues so 
conspicuously displayed by our former Governor. 
For the benefit of all future governors we desire 
by this monument to record our hearty apprecia- 
tion of all efforts made to vindicate our rights and 
promote our happiness.” 

Count Inouye then added a few words, in which 
he thanked Baron ‘Takasaki for the part he had 
taken and the committee for the painstaking way 
in which they had acted during their long period 
of office. 

After Mr. Matsuda, the son of the former Go- 
ad made a short speech, the assembly re- 
ventially bowed to the monument and dispersed. 

















SULPHUR IN VEZO. 
+ 
The following valuable report has been kindly 
placed at our disposal :— 
‘ogether with other minerals Yezo posseses sul 
phur in large quantities, deposits of this mineral 
existing at several places—viz.,—Esan, Kobuye, 
and Iwanai, in the Hakodate peninsula, at Itasi 
beoni in the Shari peninsula, at the islands of 
Kunashivi and Merup, and inland at’ Atosan- 
noboti near to the lake, styled Kushiro-ko on the 
latest ised maps of the island, At all of these 
places, excepting perhaps Ierup, the sulphur 
1s or has been worked at some time or other. By 
far the most valuable of the deposits, however, is 
that to be found at Atosan-nobori, the mineral 
there literally forming a small mountain. Atosan- 
nobori is reached by steamer from Hakodate to 
Kushiro and thence by a river boat to Subyicha— 
at which place the Government have recently esta 
Dlished a penal settlement—and from there to 
the mines by a railway which has recently been 
constructed for the carriage of the sulphur to. the 
coast. We may here remark for the benefit of 
travellers to Kushiro that they must not expect the 
same punctuality in the sailings of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha vessels on the south coast of the Hok- 
kaido as that to which they are accustomed in the 
steamers sailing from Yokohama. ‘The elements 
conspire in an extraordinary manner to prevent 
that seaworthy craft the Matsumaye Maru (tor: 
meily the Dragon) fiom leaving Hakodate at 
the advertised time for sailing. What with storms 
from the westward, fogs from the eastward, and 
the attractions offered to the polite commander 
and his crew by the gay town of Hakodate, it is 
hardly safe to calculate upon getting to Kushiro 
within four days after the steamer is advertised to 
sail although the actual steaming time is usually 
hours. 
A visitor to the sulphur mine, or rather mountain, 
at Atosan-nobori cannot fail to be impressed with 
the immense quantity of the mineral and the ease 
with which it can be worked. Nature here assists 
in the working of the mine as it were, bringing to 
the surface the material sought for and thus saving 
cost of timbering and pumping, a considerable 
item offexpenditure when working underground, as 
the engineers of Takashima will tell the reader 
should he ever chance to visit that well known coal 
mine. Some idea of the wealth existing at this 
particular spot in that hitherto much ignored and 
neglected portion of the Japanese empire, known 
to English readers as the island of Yezo, may be 
gathered from the fact that every one of the 
Nundreds of thousands of tons of sulphur existing 
there fetches, in a refined state, at Hakodate be- 
tween 14 and 15 yeu per ton, and at Liverpool 
about 24 yen per ton. It would of course L 
to advocate the employment of English or Amer 
capital and direction to propetly develop the tr 
in this or any other mineral in Yezo, so we can 
only hope that the Japanese company, who have 
now the lease of this valuable property, will have 
the requisite energy and not spare the capital 
necessary to develop what might with good 
management prove one of the chief industries of 
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here appears to be no record of when Atosan- 
nobori was an active volcano, but things are still 
evidently warm at_no great depth, steam blowing 
off at several points on the sides of the bills 
with the roar of a number of safety valves on 


boilers of very high pressure, hy ee 
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up pure sulphur to the surface of the ground. 
This latter lies exposed to the view of this spectator 
in thousands of tons, while indications at various 
points go to prove that the mass of the hills form- 
ing the sices of the old crater are chiefly composed 
of the same material. It may be said with safety 
that the sulphur near the surface exists in hundreds 
of thousands of tons, while that forming the body 
of the mountain may probably be reckoned by 
millions, some of it so pure as scarcely to need 
refining, and if economically mined and transported 
to the Coast it should prove a source of immense 
wealth to the enterprising company now working it. 

‘The mineral is at the present time dug out of 
the side of the hill and wheeled by coolies in 
primitive barrows to the works situated at its base, 
where it is refined in cast iron cauldrons such as 
are used for bviling fish for manure; but a more 
complete and modern refining plant is now in 
course of erection at Subyicha, “Alter being refined 
the mineral is carried in bulk by rail to a point 
on the o river close to Subyicha, where it is 
packed in small bags and sent down the tiver in 
boats, carrying 15 tons each, to Fushiro, where 
it is loaded in steamers lying in the bay and 
shipped to Hakodate. ‘The railway fvom_ the 
mines to Subyicha was opened in November last, 
and is a very creditable piece of work having been 
built in the short time of seven months. As the 
lie of the country is very favourable, no heavy 
works have had to be constructed, and judging 
from appearance the cost of the line should not 
have been large. ‘The total length is 25 miles and 
the steepest gradient 1 in 4o. ‘The proprietors seem 
to have distr buted their orders without favour, since 
the rails are of German make, the locomotives 
from America, and the waggons mostly from Scot- 
land, although a few have been constincted with 
American wheels and fittings at the shops of the 
Otaru Poronai Railway. [tt would appear that 
the chief obstacles to the reduction of cost in 
putting this sulphur into the market is the heavy 
expense of transport from the mine and shipment 
to Hakodate, for at present all the mineral p 
through that port on its way to foreign markets. 
The “transport charges have of course been 
materially reduced since the opening of the rail- 
way referred to; previous to that event all. the 











































mineral had to be conveyed on horse-back 
from the mines to Subyicha. But a reduction 
almost as important might be made in the cost of 


carriage by the improvement of the navigation of 
the Kushiro tiver and by the construction of a 
harbour at Kushiro suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of large steamers in all kinds of weather. 
‘The first of these would not by any means prove a 
costly undertaking, since small steamers towing 
the empty sulphur boats can at present steam up 
to within 6} ri (16 miles) of Subyicha, Above 
that point the only obstacles to’ light-diaught 
steamers consist of the numerous snags and drift 
wood brought down from the upper reaches and 
washed in off the banks of the river by floods in 
the spring of the year., The construction of a suit- 
able harbour at Kushiro would, however, involve 
the expenditure of a considerable sum of money, 
but it appears to be certainly worth the while 
of the Government or the company themselves 
to seriously consider whether this expenditure would 
not be well repaid, seeing that the sulphur export 
trade, alone if properly worked, would justify the 
outlay of a large sum in the construction of a 
harbour suitable for moderate sized steamers. 
One great drawback to the extension of the sulphur 
trade of Hokkaido is the high cost of shipment 
from the seaboard to the south of Japan and to 
foreign ports, but any material reduction in this 
respect cannot be hoped for until direct steam 
communication is established between the ports of 
shipment and the foreign market where the mine- 
ral is in demand, and on this account it is to be 
feared that the great mineral wealth which the 
Hokkaido possesses will never prove of material 
advantage to the inhabitants of the country until 
the island itself is thrown open to foreign trade or 
at any rate until some of the ports convenient 
for the shipment of minerals, such as Otaru and 
Kushiro, are accessible to the shipping of all 
nations. 


July 14th, 1888. 


























LETTER FROM LONDON. 
MEETS 
(From our Srectau CorresronpENt.) 


London, June 22nd. 
Of the death of the Emperor Frederick there is 
little left for me to say. It came at last suddenly 
and wnexpectedly—I mean so far as the outside 
world is concerned. He appeared to be getting 
le" the warning of collapse came, and in 
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twenty-four hours it was known that all hope 
was over, The news of the end came to London 
about noon on one of the wettest and most miser- 
able days of the whole year—a day which was 
almost an exact counterpart of that on which we 
received news of the Emperor William’s death, It 
came on us all, at last, with a shock, and the 
general mourning and grief in this country were, 
Tam persuaded, as deep and sincere as among 
the Emperor’s own subjects. For we all, even 
those of us who never saw His Majesty in the 
flesh—although hundreds of thousands saw him 
last year at the Jubilee celebrations—seemed to 
know him; descriptions in words in a thousand 
different places, photographs in every window, 
illustrated papers, had made him as familiar to us 
as our own Prince of Wales, while for nearly 
twelve months past his name was the first on every 
one’s lips every morning. The post-mortem leit 
no doubt that the disease was cancer, which. had 
worked frightful ravages in the larynx, and the 
suffering must at times have been dreadiul. The 
end, however, was peaceful and painless enough ; 
but it is dreadful to think that His Majesty was 
quite unable to communicate with the members of 
his family in his last hours save by signs, although 
he appeared anxious to speak. Of the marvellous 
fortitude and calmness with which the Emperor bore 
his sufferings, there isno need to speak ere; your 
readers will find it recorded in every journal of the 
civilized world. Germany and the world are poorer 
for the loss of such a heroic and noble nature. 
Germany, I say, is poorer; but in another aspect 
what a fortunate nation that is that can lose two 
such rulers as the Emperors William and Frede- 
rick, and yet face fate and the future with another 
leader who appears worthy of his high place and 
those mighty men his forefathers ! Willan IL.’s 
proclamations to thearmy and navy, issued on the 
day of his father’s death, ave very stirring docu- 
ments, aud dhe manifesto to the nation appears 
to be all that such an address at such a time 
should be. Some political writers tell us that anew 
and more watlike era has now arisen inGermany 5 
we are not going, they say, to have the peaceful 
policy of the past; now there is a young, fiery, and 
war-loving Emperor, in place of the wise and 
prudent William L. and the peace-loving Frederick. 
Offence will be more readily taken, the materials 
will be more explosive, etc., etc. For my own part, 
perhaps it is my obliquity, I cannot see matters in 
this way at all. [cannot see that the Germany 
of June, 1888, differs in this respect in the faintest 
degree from the Germany of April, 1888, or from the 
Germany of June, 1887, 1886, or any other of the 
recent years, Changes thereare no doubt, increased 
solidity for one; but I cannot see any change in the 
attitude which the Empire presents to the world. 
Everything is thesame, save that thehead is altered, 
and ihe new sovereign appears to be animated b 
much the same ideas as his father and ead: 
father. Continental affairs generally are as they 
were before the death of the Emperor William; 
during the frightful interval of thelate Emperor’s 
illness matters appeared in suspense, now they 
resume their old course. The sceptre tell from the 
strong hand of William I, into that of the stricken 
Frederick, and now it has fallen again into the 
strong hand of William II. Beyond this can per- 
ceive no change in the aspect of European affairs, 
We are busy here with the Chinese question in 
Australia. ‘The Congress which met lately in 
Sydney proposes a treaty with China, similar to 
the new treaty h the United States, asa solution 
of the difficulty ; but I believe there is some doubt 
whether the Government will adopt this method. 
In some quarters here it is believed that it is pos- 
sible to settle the question by domestic legislation, 
the only rock to be avoided being discrimination 
against Chinese. If the Chinese Government were 
like any other Government in the world they would 
not agree to a treaty which placed their subjects in 
a position inferior to, or different from, that of 
| other nations ; but then it makes all the difference 
that the persons who rule in Peking hold views on 
the subject of national dignity which are peculiar. 
I suspect if we do negotiate that we shall have to 
pay through the nose for prohibition’; the United 
States did not because they did not come into con- 
tact with China in ways which admitted of a guid 
pro quo, whereas we do at half a dozen points. 
|" Parliament is busy with the Local Government 
| Bill, the licensing clauses of which have been 
| thrown overboard. The Gladstonians have gained 
|two great victories at Southampton and Ayr, 
lowing, The Times says, to mismanagement. 
| ‘The new Magazine, Artistic Fapan, has just 
made ils appearance. It is an imposing looking 
| periodical, save that the whitey-brown, or browney- 
white colour of the paper dewacts from its pleasing 
appearance. Of the contents, text or illustrations, 
I shall say nothing here, as more competent critics 
will no doubt have an opportunity of expressing 
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‘The Anti-Opium Society appears to have fallen 
upon evil days; it is degenerating more and more 
into mere collection of “cranks,” to use the ex- 
pressive American word; its members are also the 
members of half a dozen other Anti-this or Anti-that 
Societies, and are nobodies so any practical 
influence is concerned, In a longish list of small 
subscriptions to the Society which I have just re- 
ceived, I do not see the name of a single member of 
Parliament. Where are the Peases, Palmers, Stur- 
ges, Frys, and the scores of other able and practical 
men who thought nothing of putting down any sum 
of from £50 to £500 for the society in the old days 
—and echo answers where? ‘Their places are taken 
by Canon Wilberforce of Southampton (the society 
shares his attention with temperance, licensed sin 
in India, whatever that may be, Home Rule, and a 
dozen similar topics) Mr. Hudson ‘Taylor, F.R.G.S. 
the Rev. Goodeve Mabbs, and a number of others 
whose enthusiasm reaches to five or ten shillings. 
Mr. Mabbs, who is at the bottom of the business, 
tells us that no one understands the additional 
article to the Chefoo agreement, and that this has 
led to misapprehensions most mischievous to “ the 
cause," and so, as he knows more about the matter 
than the Parliamentary leaders of the movement, he 
starts a new society of his own, or ‘ a movement,” 
which he calls ‘ movement for educating and stir- 
ring up public opinion against our national opium- 
trade.” Meanwhile the old society, as Ihave already 
reported, has taken up a position of watching and 
waiting to observe how the Salisbury-T'seng Conven- 
tion works, ‘The late Mr. Chessin added the work 
of Secretary to his other dut vd now the Abo- 
tigines Protection Society, the Anti-opium Society, 
in its dormant. state, and the Anti-slavery Society 
are all merged with Mr, C. H. Allen, the veteran 
anti-slave trade Organiser, as Secretary, while Mr. 
Goodeve Mabbs goes on the war-path alone; ie 
has formed a Cave of Adullam, unto which all 
that are in distress, and every one that is discon- 
tented gathereth himself. His total subscriptions 
for the year ended May gist last amounted to 
(206.8.3, and the total expenses to £211.15. 
The latter included 23,500 tracts, 4,300 
4,500 envelopes, 7 journeys, 12 “ congregational” 
addresses, 4 lectures, 3 public meetings, 2 special 
conferences, and the formation of 2 local com- 
mittees. Iam particular in giving these details, 
as they show us a “movement”? in petto, the 
























































and which enhances the cost of living beyond our labourers’ 
hard-earned wages, An attempt is made to divert the attention 
of the people from the evils of such a scheme of taxation by 
branding those who seek to correct these evils as free-traders 
and the enemies of the working men and our industrial enter- 
prises. This is so far from the truth that there should be no 
chance for such deception to succeed, 


So Roger Q. Mills, of ‘Texas, the Chairman of 

the Ways and Means Committee, and the putative 
author of the bill now before Congress, obser ved that 
“free ade was a nightmare he never believed in. 
He never advocated it, except in the case of raw 
material and chemicals, to be used in manufac- 
tures.” 
Upon this, the London Times, in its grand for- 
giving may, regrets that American statesmen deem 
It necessary in deference to public prejudice to 
disguise their purposes under a deceptive form of 
words. If Mr. Cleveland is nota free trader, it 
adds, there are no free traders in England. 

Here, as elsewhere, populus vult decipi. 1 re- 
member the time when such men as Seward and 
Chase and Preston King would have resented as 
an intolerable insult the epithet of abolititionist. 
They were freesoilers, but abolititionists—fau 
the opprobrious term was revolting. But when 
the time came, they were about as thorough aboli- 
tionists as Garrison and Wendell Phillips. So 
now, Cleveland and Mills resent being called free 
traders; they are revenue reformers only; but i 
Cleveland is 1éelected the doctrinal difference 
between them and Michel Chevalier will not be 
discernible through the most powerful microscope. 
Iemay fairly be questioned whether anything is 
gained by a disguise which imposes ow no one. 
Seward owed his northern popularity to the belie! 
that he was insincere when he denied that he was 
an abolitionist, and certainly no one will vote the 
democratic ticket this fall in the idea that Mr. 
Cleveland is anything but an out and out free 
wader. Is there any object in putting on a mask 
whose value resides in its transparency ? 

But there must be a charm in the make-believe 
in politics or it would not be so popular. Ben 
Harrison, the Republican candidate for President, 
being a gentleman and a man of large mind, op: 
posed the Chinese restriction bills which parties in 
Congress passed to conciliate the hoodlum vote of 
this State. It is now claimed by his friends that 
he has since repented of being a gentleman and a 
philosopher, and he by his silence allows this im- 
pression to go abroad. Thus he is in the peculiar 
























































circulars, the appeals, the meetings, the addresses, 
the local committees, &c. In a pamphlet sent me 
with all this information, I am assailed with a 
number of questions, which the questioner is good 
enough to answer for me, questions and answers 
being carefully and conveniently printed in dif 
ferent types. For example I am asked what 
would happen if the vice of opium-smoking should 
become naturalized in Great Britain and_ her 
colonies? I cannot say that I know; but I am 
quite sure that the following are not answers to the 
riddle:— What is morally wrong can never be 
politically right,” Better is a little with righteous- 
ness, than great revenues without right.” Finally, 
the direct question is put to me: * Will you join 
in the effort to put it down?” To that my answer, 
if I gave it any answer, would be: No; certainly 
not. [won't join Mr. Mabbs in putting down or 
setting up anything; I don’t place any reliance 
in his judgment; and until he has got the men 
who have laboured for many years, and have 
poured out their money like water for the purpose 
of getting rid of the trade or at least of giving the 
Chinese freedom to deal with it, to join him, it 
will be time enough to appeal to mere outsiders 
and Philistines like myself; meanwhile, I will not 
read any more of Mr. Mabbs's rubbishy circulars. 




















LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
———~ 
(From our own CorresronDenv.) 





San Francisco, July rth, 

The political campaign is usually counted from 
August Ist; until then, parties are supposed to 
spend their time in manceuvring for position. A 
Presidential platform is a flexible article made of 
stretching material; no oneis sure what it means 
till the legions are afield, and the full artillery 
has opened fire. The democrats are already 
showing signs of restiveness on the tariff question. 
The President was invited to address the Tam- 
many braves on the Fourth; he did not go, but 
he sent a letter in which he said :— 


Although those who propose a remedy for the present evils 
have always been the friends of American labour, and thongh 
they declare their purposes to further its interests in all their 
efforts, yet those who oppose this reform attempt th disturb our 
working men by the cry that their wages and employment are 
threatened. They advocate a system which benefits certain 
classes of our citizens at the expense of every householder in the 
land; a system which breeds discontent because it permits a 

ication of wealth without a corresponding additional recom= 
























predicament of being painted by his enemies as a 
statesman, and by his friends as a pettifogger. 
His partisans claim votes for him on the ground 
that he has bartered his principles for office, while 
his opponents insist that he should be beaten be- 
cause he is still a man of honour. 

‘The Ways and Means Committee is making 
good progress with the tariff, and it is evident it 
ll pass the House this month by a sufficient ma- 
jority. The Republicans are fighting it section by 
section without any apparent object. [vis evident 
that the majority in favour of the bill might be 
greater than itis, if it were needed. A stand was 
made on the sugar duties, which reminds readers 
of English history of the battle fought by the West 
India planters in favour of their interest. It was 
hoped that on this section the protectionists would 
receive the aid of the Kansas sorghum interest and 
of the Louisiana planters; but when a Louisiana 
member got up and said that the only people who 
benefited by the sugar duty were one hundred and 
forty planters in his State, the jig was up, and 
free sugar was knocked on the head, ‘The Senate 
has made no sign as to the course it will pursue. 

Itis becoming evident that Mr. Blaine and his 
friends tripped themselves up when they insisted on 
free tobacco and free whisky in order to retain high 
protective duties on manufactures. The prohibi- 
tionists have construed that plank in the platform as 
a declaration in favour of free whisky,and they are 
very mad indeed. St. John of Kansas and Fisk of 
New Jersey declare that the Republican party has 
made a covenant with hell, and they are beating 
the drum of prohibition with a will. In 1887 the 
prohibitionists polled 25,000 votes, and it i 
reckoned that as many more advocates of tee- 
totalism voted for Blaine on high national grounds, 
If 50,000 voters of the prohibitionist faith should 
vote a third ticket this fall, it would make a hole 
in the Republican majorities. Senator Hiscock of 
New York is going round declaring that the 
plank in the Republican platform favouring the 
repeal of internal revenue taxes is only an “ab- 
stract proposition ;” he may find it a concrete 
reality next. November. 

Mayor Hewitt of New York has heen making 
some of his characteristic speeches on the subject of 
foreign immigration, He says that the next great 
danger to the Republic will spring from that source. 
Immigrants are pouring in at the rate of 6,000 a 
month; on some days lately over 7,000 persons 
landed at Castle Garden. These are largely from 
Southern Europe—ltaly, Hungary, Croatia, ani 
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tongue, utterly unconscions of our ways, and 
unfamiliar with our systems of labour. Of course, 
they glut the labour market, and paralyse the 
efforts of labour unions to raise wages. The 
Mayor suggests as a remedy that the term of 
prior residence should be extended to twenty or 
twenty-five years. It is hard to see how this would 
cure the evil. These destitute foreigners come 
here not to exercise the suffrage, but to fill their 
bellies. They would come in quite as large bodies 
if they were declared to be incapable of naturaliza- 
tion like the Chinese. It is not their voting pro- 
perty which renders them obnoxious; it is their 
competition in the labour market. It is evident 
that in the course of the next few years the 
United States must determine, once and forever, 
whether a nation has a right to exclude foreign: 
ers from its soil, or whether each nation is merely 
a trustee for the people of the world at large of the 
territory which it happens to occupy. ‘The ques- 
tion was raised in regard to the Chinese on this 
coast, but the issue was obscured by the eagerness 
of both parties to purchase the vote of the coast 
by a surrender of principle. ‘That situation is not 
likely to recur, 

In the meantime, the relative attitudes of labour 
and capital at the East are not reassuring. A 
number of iron mills in Pennsylvania have acceded 
to the schedule demanded by the men, and work 
has been resumed. But most of the mills are shut 
down. ‘The millers can afford a three months lock- 
up better than their men; the iron market, after a 
twelve month of activity, is quite dull again, It 
is not unlikely that some of the mills, when they 
do reopen, will open with non-union crews. The 
bitter feeling aroused by the follies and outrages 
of the Knights of Laborand other similar organi- 

1s is intensifying the public distrust of such 
Ever since the failure of the strike on the 
Burlington road, annoying accidents have been 
occurring, and it has been observed that these 
have usually happened to trains which were run 
by non-union men, An investigation was set on 
foot by the company and the result is the arrest of 
five individuals on a charge of attempting to wreck 
tains by the use of dynamite. The labor agitators 
aver that the charges are baseless, and that any 
dynamite which may have been found on the com- 
pany’s property must have been placed there by 
the detectives, but public opinion inclines to the 
belief that the outrages were the work of engineers 
and firemen who had lost their jobs. 

Contrary to custom, the Eastern sporting world 
is very quiet this summer. There is no inter- 
national yacht race, and there are no horse races 
which are attracting much attention. Horses how- 
ever are becoming: better property than they ever 
were. At the auction sale at Newmarket last 
week, a number of yearlings, and brood mares 
brought from $6,000 to $8,000 each, And within 
ten days George Hearst, the junior Senator from 
California, picked up a colt at New York, for 
which he gave the handsome sum of $40,000. Con- 
sidering that the colt had no record, and that its 
performance was all a matter of guess work, the 
price paid was liberal. Vast sums of money are 
being made by the Haggins, Stanford, Baldwin, 
and other breeders of fancy stock. Where they do 
not lose on the turf what they make in the stable 
they must grow rich. About the only sporting 
event on which any money is being laid is a fight 
with bare knuckles, between two ladies, one 
twenty and the other twenty-four. Both are said 
to be well favoured, and both have considerable 
experience in athletics. ‘Vhey have gone into train- 
ig. It is understood that the mill will take place 
in Pennsylvania some time in August. 

You have probably heard by wire of the réelec- 
tion of President Diaz of Mexico. Every good 
citizen of that Republic was satisfied that he was 
the only man to whom the reins of power would be 
safely confided ; the constitution was amended to 
make him eligible, and he was elected without 
opposition, He is not only a very able and con- 
servative statesman; but he has—what is very 
important in Mexico—special popularity among the 
ladies. What their sources of information may be 
I don’t know; but it is a fact of which no Sefiora 
in good society is ignorant, that he might, had he 
lived in the days of the prophet Ezekiel, have easily 
ssed himself off for an Assyrian. 















































Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, formerly of the Korean 
Official Gasette Office, was sentenced on the morn- 
ing of the 1st inst. in the Tdkyd Court for Minor 
Crimes, to 5 months? major confinement and a fine 
of yen 30 for contempt of officials. Mr. Inouye 
proposes to appeal to the Tdkyd Court of Appeal 
against the judgment. 

Mr. Hatano, Japanese Consul in Tientsin, left 
Nagasaki on the goth ultimo for the capital in the 
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IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 
— 
Before C. R. Greatnouse, Esq., Consul-General. 
Tuurspay, August 2nd, 1888, 





THE NAVAL SLANDER CASE. 


The action raised by Lieut. Bull, U.S.N., and 
Mrs. Bull, against Dr. McMurtrie, U.S.N. and 
Mrs. McMurtrie for alleged slander came up 
to-day. 

Mr. J. F. Lowder appeared for the plaintiffs, 
and Mr. C. B. Storrs represented the defendants, 
Dr. MacMurtrie was the only one of the parties 
in Court. Very few of the public were present. 

‘The Consul-General said—It appears in this case 
that the defendants have answered, and therefore 
the Court has all parties before it. I deem it my 
duty at this stage of the case, and before fur- 
ther proceedings are held, to call the attention of 
the parties and their respective Counsel to the 
following provision of the Consular Court Regula 
tions, rule 20 :—“ If the defendant appears and an- 
swers, the Court having both parties before it shall, 
before proceeding further, encourage a settlement 
by mutual agreement or by submission of the case 
to referees agreed on by the parties, a finding by 
a majority of whom shall decide the case, and be 
entered as a judgment by the Court, subject to 
appeal or motion for a new trial, as in cases of other 
judgments, and upon similar grounds.” This rule 
is substantially in accordance with the United 
States statute, the statute, however, being somewhat 
broader and advising compromise or arbitration 
at any stage of the proceedings. Permit me to 
say most earnestly that I am not only of the 
opinion, but very strongly of the opinion, that this 
is a case which should be settled out of Court in 
either of the two ways peuites out in the rule 
—preferably in the first way. I certainly 
think it should be settled by mutual agree- 
ment and most earnestly hope that it can be. 
The male parties to the suit are both commis- 
sioned officers of the United States, belong- 
ing to the same service and relatively of high 
rank. They have both held such commissions for 
many years. ‘The other parties to the suit are the 
wives of these officers respectively, one being 
joined with her husband as plaintifi and the other 
with her husband as defendant. The words which 
are alleged to have been uttered, and which form 
the gist of this action are charged as spoken at the 
house of another commissioned officer in the naval 
service. ‘The plaintiffs evidently do not desire to 
reap any pecuniary benefit from this action, as the} 
are only claiming $1 damages. On the other hand, 
the defendants deny most unequivocally that the 
words charged were ever spoken or uttered. And 
judging from the pleadings and the well known 
character and standing of the parties any one 
might fairly presume that these proceedings have 
been inaugurated possibly under a misapprehen- 
sion of the real facts. But however this may be, 
and of course I cannot say more in the absence of 
the evidence, I deem it certain that if the par- 
ties here set aside all feeling, the case can be 
settled honourably to all concerned. Yesterday I 
addressed to each of the Counsel a letter indicating 
that I would take action looking to a settlement 
this morning, and suggesting that they consult 
with their clients, I now ask that the Counsel 
will retire and see if they can arrive at any con- 
clusion, For this purpose I shall adjourn the 
Court until half-past ten o'clock. Gentlemen, I 
ask you to retire and see what can be done. 

Counsel then retired for consultation, and 
shortly before noon returned into Court, when Mr, 
Greathouse adjourned the case till two o'clock, 

On the case being called at two o’clock. 

The Consul General asked Counsel whether 
they had arrived at any settlement. 

Mr. Lowder—I regret to say we have not. 

The Consul-General—I propose now to organize 
the Court and any motions that are desired to be 
made may be made afterwards. I will now draw 
for the associates. 

Mr. Lowder—Before you commence to draw for 
the associates I have to say that I think it will be 
unnecessary for you to take that trouble. For this 
reason that the plaintiff will not—neither of the 
plaintiffs will—appear to prosecute this action. 

Mr. Storrs—Do I understand the Counsel to 
mean that this action will not be prosecuted. 

Mr, Lowder—That is what I have stated. 
Storrs—Then I move for judgment, in ac- 
nce with the prayer of the answer; that the 
action be dismissed. 

‘The Consul-General—I think that the associates 
must be drawn for first. 

The Consul-General— Mr. Lowder, I don’t 
quite understand. Is this a motion on the part 


vl the plaintiffs to dismiss the action? Go 
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Mr. Lowder—It is merely an intimation that 
when the case is called before the Court they will 
not appear. 

The Consul-General—Then I am confirmed in 
my belief—I_ have no doubt in the world—that the 
Court should be organized. 

Mr. Lowder—I believe the Court is sufficiently 
organized now, and that is why I said what I had 
to say. 

The Consul-General then drew the names of 

. Mendelson, R. C. Tilford, and J. E. Collyer. 

will say, gentlemen, he added, that under the strict 
letter of the law no other names can be drawn as 
alternates until this panel has been exhausted. If, 
however, there is no objection on either side I shall 
draw the alternates now and save time. 

Mr. Lowder—I am not here representing the 
plaintiffs at all. I simply came here to make that 
statement. 

The Consul-General— You have nothing to say? 

Mr. Lowder—I have nothing to say in the 
matter. 

The Consul-General—Then the case is ad- 
journed till half-past two, when any motion that is 
desired may be made. 

On the Court reassembling, 

The Consul-General directed the Marshal to as- 
certain whether Mr, Lowder was in attendance. 

The Marshal stated that Mr. Lowder was not 
present. 

The Consul-General then directed that Mr. 
Lowder should be informed in his office that the 
associates had arrived, and asked whether he de- 
sired to be present. 

After an interval the case was again called. 

The Consul-General—These gentlemen have 
been drawn as associates. Is there any objection 
to them? 

Mr. Storrs—None on the part of the defendants. 

The associates, Messrs. Mendelson, Tilford and 
Collyer, were then sworn. 

Mr. Storrs—I am sorry to find that the Counsel 
for the plaintiffs is absent. Is it sickness or any- 
thing of that sort which prevents him from being 
here? If not I shall move for judgment in this 
matter, and in moving for judgment I desire to 
make a few remarks. 

The Consul-General—You propose to submit 
the case on the pleadings as they are ? 

Mr. Storrs—I shall submit the case at the close 
of the argument, I hold here in my hand a letter 
sent from No. 28, which I believe is Mr. Lowder’s 
office, on the 16th July, 1888. It is as follow: 

No. 28, 16th July, 1888, 
Dr. MeMurreix, U.S.N., Yokohama, 

Drak Sin,—It having come to the knowledge of Lieutenant 
Bull, on unquestionable authority, that Ars. MeMurtrie has 
uttered and disseminated false and scandalous statements im- 
puting unchastity to his wife, Lam instructed by that gentleman 
(ointorm you that woless by noon on Wednesday the sth inst 
Treceive a written apology from Mrs. MeMurtrie unreservedly 
withdrawing the defamatory statements she has made wit! 
reference to Mrs. Bull, and to the illegitimacy of the last born 
child of Lieutenant and Mrs. Kull, it will be my duty forthwith to 
commence and prosecute an action at law for defamation against 

fr wite. In the event of the above condition being accepted 
‘ll require to see and approve the letter it is proposed to send, 
chich must be altered, it necessary, to the satisfaction of my 

hho will reserve to himself the right ofmaking what use 
of it he may see fit. 

Yours faithfully, 
To characterize that letter, your Honour (con- 
tinued Mr. Storrs) as unprofessonal is giving it 
the lightest epithet that it deserves. To characte- 
rize it rather as the act of a man who is desirous 
of carrying on an action at law without evidence, 
for purposes of his own, would be giving it perhaps 
atruer name. Yo that letter Dr. McMurtrie, on 
behalf of himself and his wife, made a reply as 
follows :— 























F, Lowosr. 








S. Naval Hospital, Yokohama. 
July 17th, 1888, 
F. Lownen, Esq., Yokohama. 

Dear Sin,—I have to acknowledge receipt of your very extraor- 
dinary letiet of yesterday in which you state that ithas * cometo 
the knowledge of Lieutenant Bull on unquestionable authority 
that Mrs, McMurtrie has uttered and disseminated false and 
scandalous statements imputing unchastity to his wife," and 
Adding that you are instructed to inform me that unless you receive 
a written apology from Mrs, MeMustrie unreservedly wi lidraw- 
ing the detamatory statements she has made with reference to 



















Mrs. Hull and. to the illegitimacy of the last born child of Liew- 
tenant and Mrs. Hull, it will be * your” duty forthwith to com- 
mence and prosecute an action at law against “my wife" Lam 
a sured by Mrs. McMurtrie—and in this statement you can 





that the allegations imputed to her are all 
nd severally untrue Moreover Mrs. MeMurtrie is willing if 
necessary to make affid vit to this effect. 

Te must be apparent therefore that a withdrawal or an apotogy 
is quite out of the question, under the circumstances. 

Yours very truly, D. MeMurrain. 
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The Consul-General—That is the whole of the 
letter ? 

Mr. Storrs—That is the whole of the letter ; I 
place it at the disposal of the Court. I may state 
on information and belief that between the dates 
of that letter and the letter which Iam now about 
to read_ several oral conferences took place be- 
tween Dr. McMurtrie and Mr. Lowder, who has 
disappeared for the plaintiffs. 

The Consul-General—I do not think so. He 
has certainly notified that he does not mean to 


Sele" Court. 











Mr. Storrs—He appeared and has now disap- 
peared. 

The Consul-General—He notified 
plaintiffs would not appear in this case. 

Mr. Storrs—He says in another letter as fol- 
lows :— 


that the 





No. 28, 
anst July, 1888, 
Dr, McMuareiz, U.S.N., 
No. 99, Blut, 

Dear Sin,—I have communicated to Lieut. Bull the contents 
of your letter of the 17th instant and algo the conversation that 
took place between us on that day, and in reply I am now in- 
structed by that gentleman to accept as a final termination of 
this distressing matter your wife's denial of the statements im- 
puted to her, to be embodied in an affidavit as proposed by you. 

Yours truly, F, Lowper, 

Now (Mr. Storrs continued) I have received no 
information from my client as to that affidavit or 
what was said about that affidavit, but [have here 
a copy of a letter written the same day by him to 
Lieutenant Bull as follows 








99 Bluf, July axst, 1888, 
Linutenast J. H. Butt, U.S.N. 

‘Sir,—On the 16th instant I received an insulting letter from 
F. Lowder, barrister, which assumed to be written under your 
direction, in which it was stated that it had ‘come to your 
Knowledge, on unquestionable authority that Mrs. ‘MeMurtrie 
had uttered and disseminated false and scandalous statements, 
imputing unchastity to your wifey and illegitimacy to your last 
born child," &c. On the day following, in an interview. with 
aid Lowder, your counsel, { asked for the * unquestionable 
authority” referred to, whieh he refused to give. Later in the 
day I sent him a letter ‘denying the accusations, made against 
my wife and further stating that if necessary she was willing to 
‘support the denial by atfida 

‘This day Ihave received another communication 
counsel even more insulting than the first in which 
that you have instructed him to accept as a final termination of 
this “distressing matter” my wife's denial of the statements 
imputed to her, to be embodied in an ailidavit as proposed by 
me. Let me here state that | am quite willing to abide by the 
terms of my letter, but a necessity must be shown. Something 
more definite than these anonymous accusations must be pro: 
duced. I'write now todemand of you the source of the states 
ted “ unquestionable authority,” 
unless I receive a reply from you 
fully explanatory and satisfactory to me as to reasons for your 
extraordinary accusations by 9 o'clock of the morning of Tuesday 
the 2gth instant I shall conclude that you have no evidence to 
adduce and shall take measures accordingly. 

Respectiully, D. McMcrreie, 

‘That (Counsel added) closes the correspondence 
that has passed between the parties, thoughas I say 
there have been oral conversations which I should not 
care to repeat from memory did I know them. By 
the last mail from home, I had a copy of the Albany 
Law Journal of June 16th, and in it there is given a 
Code of Ethics of the Alabama Bar Association, 
among the various paragraphs of which there 
are these, which are very pertinent to this matte: 
«Paragraph 14.—An attorney must decline in a 
civil cause to conduct a prosecution when satisfied 
that the process is merely to harass or injure the 
opposite party, or to work oppression and wrong. 
Paragraph 35. An attorney should endeavour to 
obt full knowledge of his client’s cause before 
advising him, and is bound to give him a candid 
opinion of the merits and probable result of his 
cause. When the controversy will admit of it he 
ought to seek to adjust it without litigation if 
practicable. Paragraph 27. An attorney is under 
no obligation to minister to the malevolence or 
prejudices of a client fh the trial or conduct of a 
cause. The client cannot be made the keeper of 
the attorney's conscience in professional matters.” 
Now your Honours, continued Mr. Storrs, I pass 
on to the matter immediately before us. ‘This 
action was begun on the 25th July, the papers 
being then filed in the Court. ‘The petition filed 
by the plaintiffs reads as follows :— 
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In THE Unitep States Consutax Generat Court 
Kanacawa (Yowouama.) 


‘The asth day of July, 1888. 


Between J. H, Bull and Kate Bull, his wife, Plaintiffs, 
and D, McMurtrie and Sarah’ McMurtrie, his wife, 
Defendants. 

‘The Petition of the above named Plaintiffs sheweth 
as follows — 

1. The Plaintiffs and Defendants are citizens of the 
United States and within the jurisdiction of this 
Honourable Court. 

2. The Plaintiff, J. H. Bull, is a Lieutenant in the 
Naval Service of the United States, serving on board 
the United States ship Monocacy, and is now and has 
been for some time past stationed at Yokohama, at 
which place his wife also has resided and still resides, 

3. During the period aforesaid and until the utt 
ing of the slander hereinafter complained of the Pi 
tiffs enjoyed the society and hospitality of their fellow 
residents at Yokohama. 

4. The female Defendant, knowing the premises 
and wickedly intending to injure the female plaintiff, 
during the month of April last, at the house of Mrs. 
Gillpatrick of Yokohama aforesaid, in a certain dis. 
course which she then and there had of and concerning 
the female plaintiff, and in the presence and hearing 
af divers pertona did speak and: publisnicet aed. coer 
cerning the female plaintiff, the following false, scan- 
dalous, and defamatory words, that is to say :—" The 
last born child of Mrs. Bull is not the child of her 
husband," meaning thereby that the female plaintiff had 
been unfaithful to her husband, and that her child, 
then recently born, was illegitimately begotten, and a 
bastard, 


5. Byyesagon of thepremises the female plaintiff has 
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been brought into public scandal and disgrace and has 
been greatly injured in her good name and fame, and 
both the plaintiffs have lost the society and hospitality 
of their friends, 

‘The plaintiffs therefore pray. 

1. ‘That the Defendants be adjudged to pay to them 
the sum of one dollar as damages. 

2. That the Defendants be ordered to pay to the 
plaintiffs the costs of this action. 

3. That the plaintiffs may have such further or other 
relief as the nature of the case may require or as to 
this Honourable Court may seem fit, 

F, Lowpete, Counsel for Plaintiffs. 
Sworn at Kanagawa this asth day of July, 1888, 
before me by F, Lowder. 

G. H. Sciomore, 

United States’ Deputy Consul-General, 
Kanagawa, 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the 
original petition filed in the Court of the United 
States Consulate General at Kanagawa, Japan, this 
asth day of July, 1888. 

G. H. Sctomore, Clerk of Court. 


This remarkable document is signed by J. or F. 
Lowder, Counsel for the plaintiffs, and is sworn 
to by the same gentleman, which is equivalent to 
a verification. 

The Consul-General—It simply sets forth that 
he believes the statements to be true. It differs 
from his swearing to statements that he might 
have knowledge of. I do not think any import- 
ance can be laid on that. I may say that by the 
rule parties or their attorneys must swear to them 5 
hereafter the parties themselves must do it. 

Mr. Storrs—There is nothing in this Court 
which precludes an English barrister from doing so. 

hhe Consul-General—I_ do not think it has any 
significance, especially as the Attorney for the de- 
fendants has done the same thing. 

Mr. Storrs—The defendants filed their answers 
on the 27th July. Dr. McMurtrie, the male de- 
fendant, was unable to state of personal knowledge 
whether this thing was true or not and the law 
admits in such cases of denial on information and 
belief. The answer which he makes, which [may 
say is substantially that of his wife, is to this 
effect :— 




















‘Ihe separate answer of D. McMurtrie, one of the 
above named defendants, to the plaintifis’ petition 
shows to this Court, as follows :-— 

1. He admits the allegations contained in the first 
and second paragraphs of the said petition 

2, He denies upon information and belief that 
during the period stated in the second paragraph of 
the said petition, or until, the alleged uttering of the 
slander complained of, as in the said petition alleged, 
the plaintiffs enjoyed the society and hospitality of 
their fellow residents at Yokohama. 

3. He denies upon information and belief that the 
female defendant herein, knowing the premises or 
otherwise, or wickedly intending to injure the female 
plaintiff, above named, during the month of Aprii last, 
or at any other time, at the house of Mrs Gillpatrick 
at Yokohama, or at any other place, in a certain 
alleged discourse, which she, the said female defen. 
dant, then or at any time, or there, or at any place, 
had of and concerning the female plaintiff, or in the 
presence and hearing of divers persons, or of any per- 
son, spoke or published, or ever uttered of and con- 
cerning the female plaintiff the following alleged false, 
scandalous and defamatory words, that is tos 
‘The last born child of Mrs. Bull is not the child of 
her husband,’ as in the said petition alleged. He 
further denies upon information and belief that the 
said female defendant ever uttered, or spoke, 
published the said words of and concerning the said 
female plaintiff. 

4. He denies, upon information and belief, that by 
reason of the premises, or otherwise, the female plain. 
tiff has been brought into publicscandal and disgrace, or 
that she has been greatly injured in her good name 
and fame ; and he further denies that both the plai 
tiffs have lost the society and hospitality of their 
friends 

Wherefore, the defendant prays:—1. ‘That this ac- 
tion be dismissed. 

2. That the plaintiffs be ordered to pay the costs of 
the action. 

3. That the defendant may have such further or 
other relief as the nature of the case may require. or 
as to the Court may seem just and fit 


Cuaxces B. Storrs, Attorney for Defendant. 


This was sworn to by the attorney for the de- 
fendants in presence of the Consular Clerk, Now, 
upon these pleadings and by reason of the failure 
of the plaintiffs to appear and prosecute this ac- 
tion, as they have in their correspondence and in 
oral conferences several times threatened to do. 
Tmove for judgment in favour of the defendants. 

The Consul-General—You submit the case on 
the pleadings? 

Mr. Storrs—I submit the case on the pleadings. 
In addition to that, 1 move for a nonsuit or for 
judgment in the case. 






































The Consul-General—You mor ir A noNnsyil 
or for judgment ii the! ease by oe Ig august and, 1888. 











Mr. Storrs—I move for judgment in the case 
according to the prayer of the answer: that the 
action be dismissed, the plaintiffs ordered to pay 
the costs, and that the defendants may have such 
further and other relief as to the Court may seem 
just. Now, in reference to that last point 

The Consul-General—What is your motion ? 




















Mr. Storrs—I move for judgment on the plead 
ings. I move for judgment for failure to pro- 
secute; in other words that the petition be 





dismissed. I do not submit the case on the issues 
because they stand, one affirming and the other 
denying. 

‘The Consul-General—If the case is submitted 
now, as I understood it, the material allegations of 
the complaint are denied by the answer. That 
throws the burden of proof on the plaintiffs. If 
the case is submitted in that shape, and there is no 
proof introduced, why of course the case must go 
against the party on whom the burden of proof 1s. 

Mr. Storrs—In New York we move for a dis- 
missal, and that is equivalent to a non-s 

The Consul-General—You have the right toa 
non-suit, but no right in that case to make this 
statement. 

Mr. Storrs—Which statement, Sir ? 

‘The Consul-General—You can take your non- 
suit because there is no evidence, but the plaintiffs 
can come again to-morrow. On the other hand, if 
you submit the case that is a final ending for it. 
You have the right to a non-suit because there is 
no evidence on the other side, 

Mr. Storrs—Is it your Honour’s opinion also 
that [have the right to call for judgment on the 
pleadings? 

‘The Consul-General—Submit the case as it 
stands. 

Mr. Storrs—I will do that, and further I should 
like to have— 

The Consul-General—The burden of proving 
the two material allegations is on the plaintiffs, and 
there being no proof you have the right to submnit 
your case, 

Mr. Storrs—In addition to that I should like to 
have an expression from the bench in regard to 
what seems to me—and must seem to your Honours 
also—very unprofessional conduct on the part of 
the gentleman who appeared for the plaintiffs in 
this matter— 

‘The Consul-General—I have nothing to do with 
that ; that can be brought up here at any time on 
amotion. All we have to do here is to ascerta 
whether there evidence in this case to susta 
the allegations in the petition, Really to tell the 
honest truth Ido not see—Mr. Lowder has brought 
suit here which any attorney has the tight to do. 
He has seen fit to go out of the case—that is, not 
tobe here. What his reasons for that are I do 
not know, but I have often permitted cases to go by 
default myself. 

Mr. Storrs—Yes, but the attorney appears in 
Court and makes some statement as to his reasons ; 

is the usual practice. 
he Consul General—If you have any charges 
to make against Mr. Lowder— 

M ors—I have no charge; I only want an 
expression of opinion from the bench. 

‘The Consul-General—There will be no expres: 
sion of opinion from the bench, I have seen it 
often done and do not regaid it as disrespectful 
to the Court at all. If he wishes to permit his 
case to go by default he has a perfect right to do 
so, and no doubt he is acting on the instructions 
of his clients when he does so. If there is any 
charge to be made against him it will be made in 
the proper way and heard in the proper way. Is 
the case submitted ? 

Mr. Storis—The case is submitted. 

The nsul General and the associates then 
retired and on their return Mr. Greathouse read the 
following :— 




























































Ix THE Courr ov THE Unirep States Consu- 
LaTe-GENERAL aT KanaGawa, Japan. 
[orisiox] 

J. H. But ef al v. Dk. MoMurrrie et al. 
case having come on for trial before the 
Court composed of the undersigned C. R. Great- 
house, United States Consul General, and Joseph 
Mendelson, R. C. ‘Lilford, and J. E. Collyer, as. 
sociates, and the plaintiffs having failed to appear 
in person or by Counsel, and defendants having 
appeared by their Counsel C. B. Storrs, Esq., and 
the case being submitted, we find all the issues 
ised by the pleadings in favour of the defendants 
and against the plaintiffs, and we adjudge that 
the plaintiffs take nothing by this action but that 
judgment be rendered in favour of defendants 
and that defendants recover from the plaintiffs 
their costs herein expended, taxed at $2.15 Mexi- 
can. 
































C. R. Greatousr, 
U.S. Consul-General, Kanagawa, Japan. 





Xi Che vente > : 
UNIVE dnerne RISES Ie Pay onty a nominal 


R. C. Titrorn, 
» MENDELSON, ¢ Associates. 
. E. Coutyer, 
(supement.] 
J. H. Butt et al v.s. D. McMurrrte ef al. 
This cause having been tried and submitted be- 
fore the Court composed as stated in the foregoing 
opinion and the Consul-General and Associates hav- 
ing concurred in the said opinion finding for the de- 
fendants and against the plaintiffs it is ordered 
and adjudged that the plaintiffs take nothing in 
this action and that the defendants do have and 
recover of the plaintiffs their costs herein ex- 
pended taxed at $2.15 Mexican, and the parties 
are hence dismissed. 








C. R. Grearnouse, 
U.S. Consul-General, Kanagawa, Japan. 
August 2nd, 1883. 
Attest. G. H. Scipmore, 
Clerk of Court. 


ANOTHER SLANDER ACTION. 

‘The action raised by J. H. Bull and wife against 
J. B. Redfield and wife will be called on Monday, 
‘August 6th. To-day issues having been joined, it 
was ordered, on the motion of Mr. Storrs, who 
appeared for the defendants, that the cause be 
placed on the calendar for further proceedings, and 
be called on the day mentioned above at ten o'clock. 











OUR TREATIES WITH FAPAN. 
a eg 


When the government of the United States is 
asked to reverse its traditional policy in dealing 
with non-Christian, Mahometan, Asiatic, or pagan 
nations, the soundest reasons should be given for 
the proposed change. In its treatment of nations 
outside of what has been Christendom, the United 
States has simply followed the precedents esta- 
blished by European States. Before the American 
Revolution, the citizens of the United Kingdom 
who lived on this continent were immune again 
the laws of the Moslem or pagan lands wherein 
they might trade or sojourn. In other words, they 
had the right and privilege of extra-territoriality 
in Turkey, China, and the various Barbary Powers. 
The nations of Christendom, that is, the European 
Powers, never recognized the laws of Islam as 
binding on their subjects. Very much the same 
political status held upon the deck of a man-ofwar 
was allowed the Christian subject when on land in 
Asia or Africa, 

‘This state of things began when, on the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, the frontiers of Islam and 
Christendom touched and intermingled. From 
the simple conventions and capitulations then 
made, according to which Christians were allowed 
to live under the jurisprudence of their own coun- 
tries, has grown up that elaborate system of extra- 
territoriality now so remarkable a feature of modern 
diplomacy. In the Turkish and Chinese empires, 
in non-Christian countries of all degrees of civili- 
zation, the American and European is exempt 
from local law; while on the contrary, a Turk, 
Chinaman, or Japanese, in any state of Christen- 
dom, if not a member of a legation, is held rigor- 
ously to municipal, state, and national law. A 
world-wide system of consular courts—the fertile 
seed-bed of international irritation, quarrels, and 
scandal—obtains. In many cases this system, 
which shows marks of old age and decay, has been 
made the instrument of long-continued oppression. 
In the case of Japan it is one of unusual aggrava- 
tion, and the United States, which has for a century 
followed without hesitation French and British 
precedents, is now boldly and openly asked to 
augurate the policy of even-handed justice, and 
grantto Japan the rights of a sovereign nation. 
With the soul of a weaned child in the experience 
of diplomacy, the natives of Nippon, trusting 
Matthew Perry and ‘Townsend Harvis, made 
treaties of amity and commerce. Much was 
naturally left undefined, and the treaties were 
rough sketches rather than finished documents. 
However, as a near date of revision was specified, 
and the professions of American friendship were 
so warm, the unsuspecting Japanese yielded extra: 
territoriality and the control of their customs. 
Further, they virtually surrendered the water front 
and large areas of land in the five ports and two 
ies of Yokohama, Nagasaki, Hidgo, Hakodate, 
ta, Osaka, and ‘1'6kid, to foreign control. 

What is the result? Sixteen years beyond the 
promised date of revision have elapsed, the Japa- 
hese having lost their case thus far through a 
pretty little technicality. To all intents and pur- 
poses, Japan is now, as to her best ports, like one 
of those numerous bits of the British empire ob- 
ned by ‘cession or conquest.” The foreigners 
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round rent. They do not pay a cent of tax, 
icense, tonnage, or light-house dues. The go- 
vernment of Japan is impotent to enforce even its 
regulations against the importation of opium, or 
even small-pox and cholera; nor can it increase 
its revenue by imposts. On the contrary, they 
find no fewer than seventeen different codes of 
law in force at the ports. To obtain the repeal of 
such an odious state of affairs, they have not only 
protested against outrageous interpretations of the 
treaties, but have sent costly embassies abroad to 
plead for justice, revision, and sovereignty. Tardy 
though our government has been to initiate tie 
final act of righteousness, the Japanese and the 
friends of right are encouraged to believe that 
the Power which first began diplomatic relations 
with the once hermit nation will initiate also a 
revision which shall erase the clauses which have 
so long wrought mischief. They point to the un- 
doubted friendship of Americans for Japan, to the 
relinquishment of the Pacific Mail coasting’ trade, 
the return of the Shimonoséki indemnity (or ex- 
tortion of 1864), to the postal treaty, the extradi- 
tion treaty, and to the general expression of good 
will in our presidential messages and other State 
papers. 

Nevertheless, to inaugurate a new departure in 
a policy of over four centuries in the diplomatic 
procedure of Christian States, and to set aside the 
precedents of a hundred years of American foreign 
policy, is a serious step, not to be taken without 
caution and a grave sense of the dangers involved. 
To put Christian people, accustomed to civilized 
tribunals, under the possibilities of heathen courts 
and prisons is something not to be thought of 
or settled by arm-chair politicians or theorists at 
home. They who live in the midst of the na- 
tion asking recognition of sovereignty, those 
most familiar with its courts, its prisons, and its 
social and political life, are the best judges and 
advisers. To what they, with their eyes open, 
and ready not only to see and hear, but to feel, 
say to us we are to hearken, 

As matter of fact, the American missionaries in 
Japan (beyond whom we know of no more level- 
headed, cultivated, patriotic, and consecrated com- 
pany of our people) have spoken, and committed 
themselves. Further, our British brethren stand 
shoulder to shoulder with them. 

On the 28th of April, 1884, they thus expressed 
themselves :— 

“The Osakaand Kobe Missionary Association, 
having discussed the question of extra-territoriality 
in connection with the proposed revision of the 
treaties, the undersigned desire to place on record 
a formal expression of their opinion, that the time 
has arrived when substantial modifications should 
be made in those provisions of the existing treaties 
which give exceptional privileges to the subjects 
and citizens of the treaty powers, and which are 
considered by the Japanese Government and people 
to be an infringement of their just and sovereign 
rights as an independent nation. The circum- 
stances under which Japan was brought into treaty 
relations with western powers were clearly excep- 
tional, and, in the interests of both Japanese and 
foreigners alike, exceptional arrangements were 
undoubtedly necessary. But the lapse of twenty- 
five years has placed us in such a widely different 
position, as, in our opinion, to require that at least 
some of the exceptional provisions of the existing 
treaties should be modified, and that concessions 
should be made to any just and reasonable demand 
of the Japanese Government in this direction. The 
interests created under the existing treatiescertainly 
demand the most careful consideration of those 
to whom they are intrusted; but, in our opinion, 
the difficulty of safeguarding those interests ought 
not to stand in the way of a speedy revision of the 
treaties, such as shall be both just in principle, 
and a generous acknowledgment, on the part of 
foreign nations, of the real progress Japan has 
made since the present treaties were framed.” 

The above paper was signed by every English 
and American Protestant missionary in. southern 
Japan, and was published in the Fapan Mail of 
Yokohama, and The Independent of New York. 

Despite some acts of the Government which, 
savouring of despotism, have given cause for grief 
to the friends of Japan, but which were perhaps 
necessary and in the interest of order and stability, 
the latest testimony, dated March 27, 1888, from 
a missionary on the ground, is as follows :—* Sur- 
veying the whole field, I cannot see that there 
would be any special danger in at once placing 
American citizens here under Japanese law. For 
my own part, I would far rather be under the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Japan than those of a 
good many countries in which we make no claim 
of extra-territoriality jurisdiction.” These are the 
words of the Rev. ‘I. S. Tyng, of Osaka, Japan. 

Another missionary, longer resident, says :— 
“Extra-territoriality was all right twenty years 
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These are emphatic words of testimony from 
men to whom a change in American foreign policy 
would not be hearsay, or speculation, but naked 
truth to be felt. 

Those who have seen the blood-pits, the de- 
capitations, the gory pillories loaded with human 
heads, the ghastly corpses tied or impaled by 
crucifixion on the bamboo crosses, the implements 
of torture used to extort confession, and the con- 
tents of the chambers of horrors visible in the Japan 
of twenty years ago, may feel an occasional suspi- 
cion of the permanency of Japan’s progress, and 
the real character of her civilization, Further, the 
remembrance of her outlawry, persecution, and 
imprisonment of native Christians, the cross-tram- 
pling, the insulting epithets applied openly on her 
public statutes, is still fresh in some minds. 
Americans hate most heartily any sort of despotism, 
and its being Japanese does not help or excuse 
it in their eyes. If Japanese statesmen care any- 
thing about American public opinion, they will 
refrain from arousing prejudice or chilling 
sympathy by high-handed and arbitrary acts 
directed even against their own people. Frankly 
the friends of Japan must acknowledge that thus 
far the whole administration of justice is rather 
Russian than English. Heretofore, they have ex- 
cused Japan on the plea of inexperience and too 
sudden emergence from semi-barbarism. Now, 
this plea is threadbare, and will soon be worn out. 
Despite the defence of recent acts, and the general 
policy of the Government in home affairs, the 
statesmen of Tdkid, eager to obtain justice from 
the Treaty Powers, have furnished their enemies 
and observers with too many weapons of just 
criticism, while they have grieved their friends. 

Having no other edge-tool to grind than that of 
the axe of truth with which to cut away shams on 
either side, we have stated the grounds both of hope 
and fear, These, however, we maintain, are apart 
from the duty in hand. Even were He Japanese to 
make Russia their model, instead of England, we 
cannot see that the United States would be just- 
fied in withholding from Japan her rights as a 
nation, nor how European governments can claim 
to be consistent in so doing. There is only one 
ground of justification for extra-territoriality, and 
only one. Wherever a Christian is outlawed, 
wherever it is a crime to confess Chiist, there 
Christian Governments should protect theircitizens. 
On the purely American theory, wherever any 
man is outlawed because of his faith, or free- 
thinking, or desire to change his religion, there 
the United States government ought to shield its 
citizens. In the Turkish empire, where a Christian 
is yet “a dog,” denied the right of a witness in 
court, where the unrepealed law pronounces death 
toa Moslem changing his faith, where a genera- 
tion or two ago the “true believer” either actually 
or symbolically concluded his prayers by spitting 
upon Christians, there civilized nations should 
maintain extva-territoriality Politics and re- 
ligion, church and state, united in fanaticism, 
mean’ persecution and outlawry of Christians. 
Such a state is too near savagery to be recognized 
as civilization. 

Further, wherever the judicial system is barbar- 
ous, where torture is used in obtaining testimony, 
where cruel and unusual punishments still con- 
tinue, no civilized government can, without peril 
to its citizens, allow the restraints, which diplomacy 
maintains, to be entirely relaxed. If now, Japan 
were as China, or Siam, or Zanzibar, or Turkey, what 
American could decently argue for her recognition, 
in a treaty document, as a sovereign power ? 

Just here, a simple statement of the facts of the 
case is in order to show the absurdity of withhold- 
ing justice. It will be seen that the root of fana- 
licism and. persecution pan is gone, and that 
the ground of justification of extra-territoriality is 
cut away, and that, accurately speaking, Japan 
is no longer a pagan nation. To go no farther 
back than 1868, when the Jingi Kua 
Council of the Gods of Heaven and 
ranked the Da Jo Kuan, or Great Council_of 
the Government, and the Mikado was the Son 
of Heaven, and the Government the propaganda 
of the state religion Shinté, then, as a logical 
ice and with the true consistency of a Turk, 
the Government persecuted. Republishing the an 
cient edicts against Christianity, and outlawing 
all Christians, the Mikado’s government sent the 
human bloodhounds of inquisition into the villages 
near Nagasaki, and in roped gangs of red-robed 
conviets, the believers in Jesus and Mary, were 
dragged off to the crater-prisons in the mountains, 
‘The first piece of public proclamation of the Da 
Jo Kuan, which all could read on the wooden 
iablets posted in every village, was this :— 

“The evil sect called Christian is strictly pro- 
hibited. Suspicious persons should be reported 
to the proper officers, and rewards will be given. 

April, 1868. Da Jo Kuan.” 
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ago. It is now antiquated, as all the misgformries, | ‘Thi perfectly logical result of the foundation- 
so far as I know, agrees'}qitized | OC e& newly restored imperial government 








was manifest in 1868. How is it now, twenty 
years later? 

The fanatics of 1868 have long ago become the 
enlightened leaders of a new nation. The wild 
enthusiasts who expected to wrest from the aliens 
the secrets of th military power, and then 
sweep them as dict from the defiled Holy Country, 
lave turned self-reformers. With light has come 
leading. The whole foreign policy of the nation 
has been changed. With tottering steps, the De- 
partment of Religion sunk into decay. Shintd, 
instead of becoming the State religion, died of 
nineteenth-century air, and has scarcely more 
than a nominal existence in a few temples. A total 
failure as a god, the Mikado has shown himself 
a sensible man, and now rules his people as an 
alert and intelligent ruler. Persecution and pro- 
paganda, the removal of the anti-Christian edicts 
and toleration of all faiths, have followed logically 
and as matter of course; and for years past the 

rowth of Christianity has been steady and health- 
fic” The nominal Christian population already 
numbers aquarter of amillion, of whom twenty thou- 
sand are communicant members in twohund:ed and 
thirty organized Protestant churches. Japan is a 
nation unpledged toany policy in religion andhence 
is free from the taint of bigotry and the temptation 
to persecution. In addition to this removal of the 
one and all-embracing radical difference between 
heathendom and Christendom, Japan has made 
her people equal before the law, and thrown 
around property all reasonable safeguards. The 
list of her social, political, legal, economical reforms 
is in itself an eloquent argument for justice. Into 
the details of the wonderful changes wrought in 
twenty years this is not the place to enter. Nor 
can we take the space to show how ample are 
the guarantees which Japan is able to offer in 
proof of her ability and willingness to satisfy 
the requirements of foreign governments. The 
strongest ground of our argument is in this, that 
Japan is becoming, nay, has in large measure 
become, a part of Christendom. 

Witiiam Etxiot Grirris. 





Boston. 








THE FRACAS WITH FAPANESE 
SAILORS. 
+ 


On Saturday morning, Mr. Takahira, the Japa- 
nese Consul, held an enquiry at his Consulate into 
the circumstances attending the stabbing of a Sikh 
and a Chinese policeman on Fiiday last by Japa- 
nese men of-war sailors. Captain-Superintendent 
McEuen sat with the Consul, and the only evidence 
taken was that of the Police. 

‘The first witness called was Indian Constable 

Dava Singh, No. 56, who said—At about 3 p.m. 
yesterday, L was on duty atthe Garden Bridge, 
when five Japanese sailors came along. One 
of them committed a nuisance on the footpath 
near the railing, and another was going to 
commit a similar nuisance when I told them 
to go down a little below the foreshore. When 
I told them that, they said ‘ What, what.” 
One of the men struck me with his fist on the 
chest, and the other caught hold of the collar 
of my coat, then took hold uf my whistle and chain 
and van away with them. I followed him and 
caught hold of him near the German Consulate. 
I uied to get my whistle back; then the other 
man came up and both set upon me and knocked 
me down, I managed to get up and pushed one 
of them, and he fell. While he was falling, Thad 
my hand on him, and he stabbed me in the left 
hand with a knife (wound shown) between the 
thumb and forefinger. When the man struck me 
with his knife, the other man had hold of me from 
behind, so that the man who had struck me managed 
to get away. Then I arrested the man who had 
hold of me and while walking with him in Broad- 
way near the bridge, I was set upon by a number 
of Japanese sailors who wanted to rescue the prix 
soner who was in my custody, but I would not let 
him go. ‘They then knocked me down with their 
fists, and one of them struck me on the left side of 
my head with his knife. (The constable exhibited 
ani incised scalp wound on the top of his head.) I 
caught hold of the man who had struck me on the 
head with a knife, but I became faint from the 
quantity of blood [had lost, so that I could not 
hold the man. During that time, some Chinese 
policemen and other people came up to my assist- 
ance, and at last two men were arrested. That is 
all I know. 

By Mr. McEuen—I saw the man who stabbed 
me on the head at the Station afterwards, I can 
identify the man who stabbed me, if I have an 
opportunity of seeing him again, as he was wound- 
ed on the head by some Chinese. (Several clasp 


knive: iu tothe Consul as having been 
taken Gane | Lbahese sailors; the blade of one 
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was very much bent and the lanyard of another 
was stained with blood). 

By the Consul—Without any cause, the man 
struck me when I told them to go to the water’s 
edge. 

Henry Jones, Detective, stated—I was called 
shortly before 4 p.m. on Friday, and told that 
some Japanese sailors were fighting with the Police 
at the Garden Bridge. On the way to the Bridge 
I met the last witness; he had a Japanese 
sailor in custody. The Sikh was bleeding very 
much from the head and hand. He was ex- 
hausted at the time, and could not keep his prisoner. 
I took the sailor from him, Another Japanese 
sailor came up and demanded his release, I ordered 
him into custody too, because he put himself in a 
threatening attitude as if he would take my pri- 
soner from me. I took both to the Station and 
locked them up, and took two knives (one stained 
with blood) from them. While I was at the Sta 
tion, six more men were brought in by the Police. 
I locked them up and then went to the outer gate 
of the Station and found about 150 Japanese 
sailors there. Some had bamboosticks and billets 
of wood, the latter about 2 ft. 6 inches long by 
ginches, which they had taken from the carpenters’ 
workshop close by. I met an officer, a stout 
man, apparently a superior officer, and begged 
him to get the men away, as those who were 
locked up would be sent to their Consulate 
as soon as their names had been taken, I 
pointed to one of the men, and said “ Why don’t 
you make that man put down that piece of wood ?”” 
As the man still held the wood ina threatening 
manner, I took hold of him, when a Japanese boy 
employed at the Japanese Consulate [Consul, 
interposing “ Post” Office, you mean 7 ran at 
me with a penknife (produced), but took it 
away from him. ‘The sailors then made a 
charge at us in a body so that we had to re- 
treat into the Station and close the gate, but 
they caught hold of one of the native Constables 
who was accidentally shut outside. He was 
much beaten, and he is now in Hospital. He had 
a wound on his head, clean cut, done evidently 
with some sharp instrument. He complained of 
being otherwise beaten about the body. He had 
marks on his arm and chest. The Japanese 
sailors threw stones and bricks over the wall at the 
Police. Nobody was hurt. The boy scratched 
me with a knife the wound is nota severe one, 
but it proves the truth of my statement. I ar. 
rested the boy after this, but the sailors took him 
from my custody. 

N. Grouleff, P.C, stated—At a little before 4 
p.m. on Friday I heard a noise outside the Station, 
and I went to see what was the matter. I met 
Sergeants Macdonald and Murphy with a Japa- 
nese sailor in their custody, and there was a large 
crowd of sailors following. I walked behind the 
Sergeants to the Station, to keep the crowd 
back. When we arrived at the Station gate, the 
sailors attempted to force an entrance, but they 
were kept back by the constables. Then I saw 
Detective Jones attempting to take a billet of 
wood from one of the sailors, when a small 
Japanese boy rushed at him with an open pen- 

nife in his hand. Jones let go the sailor to arrest 
the boy. He did arrest him, but the crowd made 
a rush at Jones and myself and rescued him. I 
received a number of blows on my right arm with 
billets of wood while I was assisting Jones. (The 
witness here bared his arm which was found to be 
a mass of bruises.) My truncheon was taken from 
me by the Japanese, my helmet was knocked off 
and I lost my puggaree. We then got inside the 
compound and shut the gate. Meanwhile the 
sailors were throwing pieces of wood and stones 
over the wall, A little later, they left altogether. 

Thomas Macdonald, Police Sergeant, stated :— 
Shortly before 4 p.m. yesterday, I was told that 
some Japanese sailors were assaulting a Police- 
man in Broadway. I ran down Wuchang Road 
to Broadway, and when I got there, I saw a Chi- 
nese policeman running from the direction of the 
Japanese Consulate towards me. About 20 yards 

hind him, there was a Japanese sailor. He was 
running after the policeman, and had an open 
knife in his hand. There were about 80 
more behind the man with the knife, and they 
were also running. I caught hold of the man 
with the knife, and then the others came up, 
I could see several of them had open knives in 
their hands. There was an officer with them. 
He had on a blue frock coat, white helmet and 
trousers, and he wore along sword. He told me 
to let the prisoner go. He spoke English well. 
As I saw it was useless trying to take the prisoner 
by force, more sailors coming all the time, I asked 
this officer to go to the Station with me. He said 
he would, and went some distance with me. I at- 
tempted to take the knife away from the sailor, but 
the officer would not allow me. This sailor made 
several attempts to run after the Chinese cop- 
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stable. After going about 100 yards, the officer 
stopped and said le would not go to the Sta- 
tion, I tried to persuade him to go with me. 
Just then Sergeant Murphy came up, and we 
at once arrested the man ‘who had been run- 
ning about with the knife in his hand and 
took him to the Station, ‘The officer came up and 
several times attempted to rescue the prisoner by 
catching hold of Sergeant Murphy and myself. 
The sailors made rushes at us, but Sergeant Mor- 
son kept them back. ‘The sailor was eventually 
taken to the Station and locked up. I can corro- 
borate the evidence of Jones and Grouleff as to the 
disturbances outside tlie Station. 








Patrick Murphy, Police Sergeant, corroborated | V 
the evidence of the last witness, and said :—I was |} 


on office duty at the time of the row and sent all 
available men to the scene. I then followed, and 
in Broadway saw four Japanese sailors. One of 
them, I was told, was the man who had assaulted 
the Indian constable. I went tohim and told him 
to come to the Station with me. He would not 
come, so I took him. On the way to the Station, 
he bit my finger and kicked me on the leg several 
times. I got him to the station and locked him 
up and alterwards went to the assistance of 
Sergeant Macdonald in Seward Road. He was 
trying to take a sailor with a knife in his hand to 
the Station. An officer with a blue coat, white 
helmet, and one gold stripe and curl on his 
sleeve, took hold of Macdonald, and told us to 
let the man ago. We asked the officer, who 
spoke English, to go with us to the Station and 
bring the man with the knife. He refused to 
do so, so we took the man with the knife 
to the Station and on the way, the officer several 
times pulled me by the arm, ‘I told him that if he 
did not desist, I should have to take him into 
custody also. We were followed by about 100 
Japanese sailors, most of them with open knives. 
T asked the officer to tell the men to put up their 
knives and go quietly away. He laughed at me, 
and took no notice. We locked the sailor up. 
The same officer went to the Station half an hour 
afterwards in company with three other officers. 

This was all the evidence taken, the injured 
Chinese constable being too much hurt to appear. 
The Consul intimated to Mr. McEuen that he had 
no authority over the sailors, but that he would 
send a copy of the evidence tothe Japanese Ad- 
miral at Woosung, and when a reply had been 
received, would communicate it to the Police. We 
understand that the obstreperous sailors have all 
been sent down to their ships. 

Detective Jones then said he would like to charge 
the Japanesé boy who had attempted to stab him. 

The Consul ordered the boy to be called, and 
Jones identified him, and the knife with which the 
youth had attempted to do the stabbing. The 
Consul said something toa Japanese in Court, 
and this individual peremptorily ordered the boy 
out of Court. The boy placed his arms akimbo, 
faced the subordinate, and did not appear inclined 
to leave, 

The sailors were sent to their ships, and we have 
not heard what steps have been taken in his case 
as to punishment. Probably we shall hear later 
on.—N.-C. Daily News. 




















LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
tee 
(Revrer “Sreciar” ro “ Japan Max.”] 


London, July 27th. 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

In the House of Commons, the Local Go- 

vernment Bill has been read a third time. 
TEA DUTY IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Treasurer of Victoria, Australia, has 
introduced his Financial Statement, in which it 
is proposed to reduce the duty on tea to one 
penny. 

London, July 31st. 
INQUEST ON MR. MANDEVILLE, 

At the inquest on the body of: Mr. Mande- 
ville, M.P., recently a prisoner in Tullamore 
Gaol, the jury returned a verdict that the cause 
of death was harsh treatment. 

MURDERS IN KERRY. 

A labourer at Kanturk, and a farmer at 
Tralee, in the county of Kerry, have been shot 
atand killed. The assassin escaped. 

NAVVIES ON STRIKE IN FRANCE. 
Eight thousand nawvies are on strike in Paris, 
RETURN OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

The Emperor William returns to-day [from 

his visit to the Czar]. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
ghee goo tne 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 

nghai, 
Nagasaki & {per N.V.K. Friday, August ged. 





From Hongkong. perC,P.M.Co. Friday, August 3rd.* 
From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Monday, Aug. 6th.+ 
From Hongkeng. per P. ¥O. Co. Wednesday, Aug. 8th.t 
From America... per P.M.Co. Thursday, Aug. gth.§ 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Friday, Aug. roth. 
om America... per O. &O.Co. Sunday, Aug. 19th. 
* Albany left Hongkong on July 26th. + Port Adelaide left 
Vancouver, B.C., on july acth. “t Bokhara left Hongkong on July 
| City of New York left San Francisco on July aist. 1 Ozus 
French mail) left Hongkong on August and, Belgie left 
San Francisco on July sist. 














THE NEXT MAIL 


per M. M. Co. 


per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaici.. 


For America...... per Q. & O. Co. 
for Canada, &c. per C. P, M. Co. 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong.. 


LEAVES 





Sunday, August sth. 


Yor Shanghai 


Kobe, and Tuesday, August 7th. 


Wednesday, Aug. 8th. 
‘Thursday, ‘Aug. oth. 





per N.D. Lloyds. Sunday,[August 16th. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ps, \SeeeeS 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tuains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4,* 5) 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

Trains Leave TOxy6 (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. 


‘Those marked (*) run throu 
Kawasaki, and Omori St 
as above with the excepti 















jout stopping at ‘Ts 
ose marked (1) arethe same 
‘Stopping at Kawasaki Station. 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave Yoxouama at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totstka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sex 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRratns Leave Uno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomtva (down) at 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 pm.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Korrvama (down) at 859 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; FukusHima (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 . and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 7.95 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; FUKusHiMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koxtyama (up) at 8.03 
am., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 
Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TéKy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40.a.m., 
and 2.go and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxuasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Fars—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YOKOKawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHimBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘Trains Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m. 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.class, sex 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yoxosuxa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
ginal trom 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


pee 
ARRIVALS. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,203, Pearne, 27th July, 

—San Francisco 11th July, Mails and Gene. 
. S.S. Co. 

Danube, British steamer, 561, Hugh Mauld, 28th 
July, Hongkong 21st July, General. av 
& Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 28th July,—Put back.—Lighthouse De- 
partment. 

Raphael, American ship, 1,543, J. E. Harkness, 
28th July,—Cardiff 17th March, Coal.—British 
Naval Depot. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 29th July,—Caroline Islands 22nd July, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Westmeath, British steamer, 2,995, Stonehouse, 
2gth July,—Batoum 15th’ June, 100,000 cases 
Oil.Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

William Burkitt, British steamer, 1,237, J. Mur- 
ray, 29th July,—Kobe 27th July, General.— 
Flint Kilby & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
2gth July,—RKobe 28th July, General.—Nip. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kerruish, goth 
*fily Kobe 28th July, General.—Samuei Sa- 
imuel & Co. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,654, Tiddy, 31st July, 
—Vancouver, B.C., 7th July, Mails and’ Ge. 

>. P.M. S.S. Co, 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,481, Freeman, 31st 
July,—Otaru 27th July, Coala—Cornes & Co. 

Audacious (16), Captain Warren, 31st July,— 
Yokosuka, 31st July. 

Sagami Maru, Japavese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, tst August,—Sakata 28h July, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 15t August,—Kobe goth’ July, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160 
2nd August,;—Hakodate gist July, 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
woya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, 
vd Augusi,— 






























Carew, 

okkaichi 1st August, General 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 2nd 





August, 





Hongkong ‘28th July, Mails. and 

General —O. & O.S.S. Co: 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 2nd 
August,—Kobe st August, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tehhong, American steamer, 74, Lake, 3rd Au 
gus—Nagasaki 27th July, General.—Cap- 
tain. 








DEPARTURES. 

Mowe, German bark, 1,058, Krutz, 27th July,— 
Hakodate, Coal and General.—Middleton & 
Co, 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 25th July,—San Francisco, Mails and 
Gen . M. S.S. Co, 

Fasana (6), Austrian cruiser, Captain E. yon 
Wolilgemoth, 28th July,—Kobe. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 28th July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 29th July, 
—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & O. 

Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
2gth July, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

igata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 3oth July,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, Felgate, 

gist July,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 
0. 

















Malwa, British steamer, 2,000, T. F. Creery, 31st 
July,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

1, Hugh Mauld, gist 

neouver, B.C., General.—Frazar & 





Danube, British st 
July,—V. 





Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 31st 
nghai and ports, Mails” and 
.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 
Gem, British steamer, 1,361, A. Nicol, 1st August, 
—Kobe, Gene Samuel Samuel & Co. 











Mogul, British steamer, 1,827, Johnson, 1st 
August, — Kobe, Geneial.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 





Sagami Maru, Jap: 
ine, 1st August, 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 


steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
Sakata, General.—Nippon 














Zambesi, British steamer, 1,564, Tiddy, rst August, 
—Kobe, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, Schaefer, 
2nd August,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co, 

Audacious (16), Captain Warren, 1st August,— 

agasaki. 

Wakauoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
*. Christensen, 2nd August, — Hakodate, 
Geneval—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

















ARRIVED, 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Mr. and Mis. Frank G. Carpenter. Rev. 
N. W. Udey, Messrs. H. B. Alvord, H.C. 





Minton, Paul Gauldon, Wm. Roessler, 
Langen, and H. Yamada in cabin. For Hong. 
kong: Mrs. E. Taylor, Messrs. Frank Rymill, 
and Robert Sanders in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, from Shang. 
hai and poits:—Miss Hamilton, Mr. and M 
Gilmour and infant, Miss Morrison, Mr, Absala. 
moff, Lieutenant Neshikow, Mr. H. Miyoshi, Dr- 
Burse, Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. H. L. Morris, Gover- 
nor Fukuhara, Messrs, Matsudo, A. R. Broman, 
Morse, ‘I’. Forest, and E. M. Sang in cabin; 4 
passengers in second class; and 76 in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Mr. Mould in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—Lieutenants Arnuld, Faton, Gauthier, 
Messts. Wing-fin (Chinese Consul), Adet, and J. 
Fukutomi in cabin; Messrs. A. Gueguemo, Le- 
monnier, A. Léonard, Chaouen, and Arnoult in 
second class; iosenyers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Oceante, from Hongkong — 
Messrs. W. J. Robinson and R. Kawamura in 
in; and 4 passengers in steerage. For 
Francisco: Rev. Wm. Ashmore, Messis, K. 
Rendier and So Ah Su in cabin. 
















































Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Dr. Ricey, Mrs. Miyasawa, Messrs. Mitel 
hippey, A. P. McGregor, Mosle, Isaacs, E. B 





Tremoulet, Joffe, Kuritsuka, Megata, and 
cabin; Mis. Terada, Mis. Y. Ito, Mrs. 
M. rishi, Messrs. K. Nagato, Y. Ishida, T. 
Ishida, K. Ono, Matano, R. Korakoza, and R 
Ishida’ in second class; and 105 passengers in 
steerage. 





z= 








DEVARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Sy 
Francisco :—Mr. and TA 
Mrs. L. B. Connor, Mes. R. J. F 
vadock, R.A. Messis. J. 
F. B. Winthrop, H. Dowley, 
Lebevre in cabin. 

Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Surgeon H. Masoni, Mrs. 
Richmond, Lieut. Anderson, Messrs. McClure, 
Barnsley, C. Cottman, Ming On, Shou Chin, and 
Ah Choy in cabin; and 1 European and 8 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
ai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Kashimuro, Me. 
and Mrs. Bowman and child, Miss Smith, Mr. 
Oyama, Mr. Minagawa, Mr. Ogawa, Mr. H. 
Kessler, Rev. J. Martin, Hans Van Buren Hohn, 
Master Smith, and Mr.’ Mishi in cabin; Messrs. 
Naro, Nagasaki, and 1 European in second class; 
and 146 passengers in steerage. 


dney, for San 
son, Mr. and 
cetwood, Captain 
cette, H. Suraker, 
T. Sapphire, and F. 





















CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong via 

Kobe and Nagasalti:—Silk, for London, 26 bales ; 
for France, 393 bales; total, 419 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $12,300.00. 











REPORTS. 

‘The British steamer Gaelic, Captain W. G. 
Pearne, reports :—Sailed from San Francisco the 
11th July, at 4.35 p.m. had light variable winds 
avid fog throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the 
27th July, atit.ttp.m. ‘Time, 15 days, 13 hours, 
S minutes. | 
The Japatiese steamer Nagato Maru reports :— 
Left Hakodate the 31st July, at 5 a.m, for Yoko- 
hama vid Oginohania, where remained 6 hours. 
With exception of 7 hours’ dense fog, 18 hours 
strong southerly breeze, and 30 hours high southerly 
sea, experienced exceptionally delightful weather 
throughout the passage. Airived at Yokohama 
the 2nd August, at 1 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
repoits :—Lelt Hongkong the 28th July; had light 
southerly and south-easterly winds and fine wea- 
ther to Yokoshima; thence light south-easterly | 
winds to Oshima; calms and light airs to Rock | 
Islands ; thence to port moderate and light sou- | 























ist August,—Kobe, Mails and. General.— 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ‘es 
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therly winds and fine weather. Arrived at. Yoko- 
hama theznd August. Time, 5 days, 2 hours. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
IMPORTS. 

A moderate general business has been doing in 
some articles only; holders of English Yarn and 
Grey Shirtings have been disappointed with the 
quictude prevailing, though Bombay Yarn and 
‘T.-Cloths remain in good demand. "Fancy Cot- 
tons are more enquired for, without large sales 
being made however, so far, but in Woollens there 
are decided symptoms of improvement and rather 
better prices are offering for Italian Cloths as 
well as Mousseline de Laine, of which fair sales 
are reported; also for Blankets the demand is 
better. 

Yarw.— Sales for the week amount to about 300 
bales, almost entirely Bombays. 

Corron Pizce Goops.—Sales comprise 3,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 7 Ibs. ‘I’ 
Cloths, 1,700 pieces Turkey Reds, 400 pieces 
Vittoria Lawns, and 1,000 pieces Blue Cambrics. 

WooLLens.—Sales are reported of 2,000 pieces 
Italian Cloth, 4,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
and 1,000 pairs Blankets. 

COTTON YARNS. 











$30.00 to 31.50 
31.75 to 32.75 
33.00 to 33.50 
33-50 to 34-50 
33.00 to 33.75 
34.00 to 35.00 
35-50 to 36.50 
38.25 to 40.50 
36.00 to 38.00 
39:00 to 42.50 
27.25 to 29.50 
25,25 to 28.00 
23.00 to 25.25 

Goons. 


a 24, Ordinary. 
6/24, Medium 
24, Good to Best 
24, Reverse ....... 
- 28/32, Ordinary. 
. 28 32, Medi 
! 28 32, Good to Hest 
238/42, Medium to B 
No. 328, Two-fold . 
No. 428, Two-fold |.) 
No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Honibay «. 


COTTON PI 
—841b, 384 yds. 3y 


















jest 





1 




















es—glb, 384 yds. 45 2.15 to 2.60 

7b, 24 yatds, szinches ...... 145 to 1-56 

Shictings—12 yards, 4inches.. 1150 to 1.65 

Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3oinches.... 170 to 230 

Cotton—lItalians and Sattecas IHack, 32 é 

INCHES sevssesss seers i 
Tuekey Reds—13 to 24th, 24 yards, 30 
inches e ae a see ansee eee 
Turkey Reds—24 to 3%, 24 yards, 30 
inches 3 wdeacolt 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 
inches sie 


Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 221 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 4 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches... 


WOOLLENS, 






















1 Onleans, 4-42 yards, 32 inches... $460 tu $.50 
Cloth, ‘x0 y nches best 0.274 to” 314 

in Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 

Medium... bial isht 0.23 ly 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 

Common 5 0.19 to 22g 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape 

31 inches : orgh to 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 55 @ 5 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 5 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 (@ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet an 

per th 0.36 t ogo 





Phe market for metals drags heavily, and quo- 
jations are nominal. There 1s a small enquiry for 
Zinc Sheets and a few outside articles, but staples 
are quite neglected. ‘There seems no prospect. of 
any considerable business until the hot weather is 
over. . 










+ $2.75 to 2.80 

2.80 to 2.85 

Round and sq} 2.80 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assortes 2.65 to 2.75 
Nailrod, small size 2.80 to 2.85 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4:30 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.60 to 5.70 
Pig Iron, No. 3... 140 to 1.45 


No transactions have been reported during the 
interval, but a weaker tone has Been given to the 
market by the arrival on the 3oth ultimo, of the 
steamer Westmeath from Batoum with 100,000 
cases Russian Oil. Deliveries for July were 96,846 
cases; stocks sold and unsold including above 
arrival 280,793 cases. 


Quotation ....... . $2 nominal. 





SUGAR. 
A moderate business has been done in White 
Refined and ‘Takao. Prices obtained for the 
former show no change, but a further decline of 5 
cents per picul has taken place in the value ot 
Formosa Browns, the result being that 5,000 piculs 
were disposed of at $3.60 to $3.67 per picul. In 
other kinds there has not been any business done, 













White Refined .. 1. $5.20 107.28 
Manila sce "370 to 3.80 
Jgvaand Penang 3.20 to 3.35 
Pentama. 3.05 to 3.10 
Namii * esac 2.70 to2.80 
Brown Telayinatfrom + 3.60 to 3.65 
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EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK 

Our last issue was of the 27th July, since which 
date Seitlements by foreign hongs amount to 600 
piculs, divided thu: Hanks 10 piculs, Filatures 
170 piculs, Re-reels 310 piculs, Kakeda 50 piculs, 
Oshu 60 piculs. Direct shipments have been 29 
bales, making total business for the week 630 piculs. 

The heavy buying at high prices continued for 
a day or two alter our last report, but was then 
checked; partly by the increased firmness of 
holders—partly by a rise in foreign exchange, and 
partly by quieter news from home centres. One 
cablegram says that the recent good feeling in 
Lyons was purely speculative, while on the other 
dit. seems that there is more genuine trade in 
England than for some years past. Our friends 
in the States appear to look on for the present and 
are not caught in the litle flurry so far. It would 
seem that values have risen too quickly on this 
market, in fact business has been done at $5 and 
$10 under top quotations. Arrivals begin to come 
in more freely, and the stock shows a considerable 
increase over that of this day week. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since the 27th ultimo. ‘The City of Sydney for San 
Francisco on the 28th had 303 bales for New York, 
the Mulwa (31st) took 419 bales for Europe, of 
which 52 were for England and the remainder for 
France. These departures biing the present ex- 
port figures to 2,868 piculs, against 1,741 last year, 
and 1,144 at some date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Only one parcel of Annaka-Tomioka 
passed the scales. This is said to be going for- 
ward on Japanese account, the nominal value 
reputed $540. In other respects nothing done. 

Filatures.—Prices for these were pushed up a 

eg further, but since then a truce on both sides. 

Ballers pause to count their gains, and buyers pause 
to screw their courage up for a fresh venture. 
Gakosha and Utsu-no-miya brought $740, Nan- 
shinsha $705, Hakusuru $705, Yajima $700, 
Kaimeisha $695. Nothing has since been done in 
these Filatures, but it is understood that sellers 
might possibly entertain a fractional reduction, 
Koshu Yajima was done at $620 and various old 
silks of medium grade $570. 

Re-reels.—Here sellers managed to dispose of a 
few parcels at their own figures :—Katsuyama extra 
$700, Tortoise $630, Five Girl $630, Kirihana 
$625 (a further lot at $620), Ichimurase $622}, 
Kodamasha $615. Plenty done in old silk, medium 
and common, at from $570 down to $530. Some 
holders sell at a slight reduction from the 
highest point; others stand firm. 

Rakeda.--Several parcels taken in—Stork $610, 
Hanamusume $575. New Silk should be down in 
quantity during the current month, 

Oshu.—The only business has been in Hama- 
tsuki, several purchases having been made at $540, 
$535, $530, and $515 according to assortment or 
grading. 





























































Quorations 


Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 2 (S 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh 





i) 




























































Nanks—No. inshu) : 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) Nosin deen tosio 
Nom. » 480 to 490 
Nom: 460 to 470 
74° 
latures—No. s 
latures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 690 to 700 
latiures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 660 to.670 
latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .... Bioteees 
Pilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers eres 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. oes 
Re-reels— Oshu) Hest No. = 
Resteels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 620 to.630 
Re eee NG. 14, 13/ fo 17 di 600 to 610 
Re-steels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers Soto 
Re-reels—Ni 4/20 deniers POSS. 
Kakedas— ; = 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 3 = 
Kakedas—No. 34 = 
Kakedas—No. 4 = 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2} = 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 540 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 tars 
Sodai—to. 24 ‘ ae 
Export Tables, Raw Sill, to 31d Ang., 1888 :— 
Jaanuse 1800 9g. 907.68, Banty, 
Wate ss Wie Nee 
Mi 1.940 ott 253 
Ameren 92214139 os. 
{Bales 2,862 1,633 14168 
net UPiculs 2.368 74 kee 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "2% oe ens 
Export from 1st iy 2,630 oo 1,320 
Stoel, 3rd August... 3,700 7,900 3. 400 





Aninicourrlseatted By 


WASTE SILK | 

Nothing but stagnation in this Market, the total 

Settlements of the week being 8 piculs Aibiso and 
4 piculs Kusuito 

Buyers maintain that they cannot pay anything 

like the prices demanded by holders, and both 











sides appear content to await further develop: 
ments. New Haste comes in slowly, the fresh 
arrivals consisting entirely of Foshu Noshi. The 
poorness of the trade may be seen from the fact 
that Settlements for the whole month of July did 
t reach 200 piculs. 
The Malwa carried 38 piculs Kibiso (no othe 
shipment during the week), thus bringing the pre- | 
sent Export up to 1,118 piculs against 587 piculs 
last year, and 395 piculs at same date in 1886. 
Pierced Cocoons.—No talk of business yet. Last | 
year at this date buyers were busy testing sample 
bales with a view to extensive purchases. | 
Noshi.—Not a single transaction. New fibre! 
comes in; but no enquiry at the present nominal 
values, i 
Kibiso.—Two fragments of medium to fair Fila: | 
ture at $92} and $100. Some new staple—mixed | 
Koshu, Foshw and Shinshu—is down, but holders | 
prefer to keep it for the present. | 
Kusuito.—A trifle at $66, anda sample at $46 | 
complete the week’s trade. 
UOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 
—Good to Best 
ture, Best 
lature, Good 


ilature, Medi 
Ishii 


































1 





Serre 
Good to Best vse... 





Best 
hu, Good 
inshu, Medium... 
o—Bushu, Good to Hest 
ito—Joshu, Best 
ito—Joshu, Good 








ary. 2Nom. 
Rest selected 
Seconds 
Liso—Oshu, Good to Best .. 
'so—Shinshu, Best... 
hinshu, Second 
iso—Joshu, Good to Fair ne 
so—Joshu, Middling to Common 
so—Hachoji, Good eon 

ium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best .. 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 3rd Aug., 1888 — 





peerr@rceceras 














Hrtdl 





























Season 1884-89, 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Picuus. . Prevu, 

Waste Silk 393 
Pierced Cocoons _- _ 
ns 587 393 

ttlementsand Direct J "gs FeyBE Sn” RES 
Export from ist ily $ 180 300 850 
Stock, 3rd August. 3,350 3,700 3.200 
Available suppliestodate 3,530 4,000 4,050 





Exchange as experienced a decided vise in 
sympathy with higher value of silver in London. 
We quote:—Loxpox, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/13 
Documents, 3/1356 m/s. Credits, 3/133 Documents 
3/18; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7433 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $75$5 Paris, 4/ms., fcs. 3.903 6 m/s., fes. 















































3.92. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 3rd Aug., 1888 :— 

Raw. nie Wast mievts. 
Hanks 975 | Cocoons .....- 70 
Filatures 1,150 | Noshi-ito....... S60 
Re-reeis ... ‘920 | Kibiso 2,045 
Kakeda 560 Mawata . 255 
Oshu .. 2 '50 | Sundries 120 
‘Taysaam Kinds. 45/ 

Yotal piculs...... 3,700! ‘Total piculs... 3,350 

TEA. 
The business has been 4,230 piculs for the 
week. Prices paid area little in excess of what 
is considered warranted by the condition of con- 


suming markets. Japanese holders are making a 
stout stand against attempted reductions, and 
there will probably not be much difference in quo- 
tations for the remainder of this month, ‘The 
P.M. steamer City of Sydney left here on the 
28th ultimo, taking 71,908 Ibs. for New York, 
308Ibs. for Chicago, 34,490 Ibs. for San Francisco, 
and 60,826 Ibs. for Canada, total 190,592 Ibs. from 
Kobe. ‘The same steamer carried 454,858 Ibs. from 
Yokohama, divided thus : 69,677 Ibs. for New York, 
109,960 Ibs. for Chicago, 273,391 Ibs. for San 
isco, and 1,830 Ibs. for Canada, 











var picuts 
$11 & under 
12 to13 
14 tors 
16 to18 
19 to 21 
22 to 24 
25 to 27 
28 to 29 


Common os... 
1d Common 











EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has had a smart rise, in sympathy 
with silver in London, and closes firm at the 
following rates :— 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .... 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 734 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 74% 


- 3/0k 
3/ok 
+ 3/08 
ait 























THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pi 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssini 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing uleeras 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations, 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—©1 had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan= 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
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NUBIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 





LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ BOOTS & SHOES, 


Self-polishing and Durabie; Dries Quickly; gives a superior lustre, which does 
not crack or peel off. Easily applied with Sponge Attached to Cork; Does Not 
Soil Clothing in wet weather; Works Equally Well on Dull and Glazed Kid. 


oGIRAGE, MIKADO, ax rece acne core nnn mae 








A DRESSING 


FOR . 











brilliant and lasting polish with little labour 
Ltd., Great Saffron Hill, London, England, 
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STEEL & FILES, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


April 10, 1886. 





Corrorate Mark. 


iO 





STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
), ENGLAND, 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 











Awanoco Gouo MEoAL Loo INTERN. ExxisTOn, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Fstablished a Quarter of a Century. 














ATKINSON 8 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY 








ASE PIOEY 








And seo that each Jar bears Baron Lishig’ 's ‘ignat ure 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


genes Me , 
cases of Weakness. 


To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughont India. Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Poss Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
mpany. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT ar MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


CHEAPEST” 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
sT 


FINEST AND 





K FOR SOUPS, 


MADE DI $ AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 





{NYSE The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST ITLRON PIPES. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


AGHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


—= TB, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Gngineers and Rlannfacturers, 















52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Japan Weekly ‘Wait, 


“ FAIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 









CE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particulariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1tor. 


YoKouaMa: 


SATURDAY, Avousr 187TH, 1888. 





At No. 35, Bluff, on ryth instant, Gorpon Murpocu 
ALEXANDER, son of Captain Drummond, Nippon Yusen 
ed 2 years and 10 months. 





UMMARY OF NEWS. 





Viscount Takenoucnt died in the capital on 
the 8th instant after a long illness. 


Tue French Representative and Madame Sien- 
kiewicz have returned to Japan. 





Baron Brecetepen has been appointed to re- 
present Austria-Hungary at the Court of Japan. 


A new carriage road between Nikko and the 
Ashio Copper Mine (over 3 ré) has been 
finished. 








Orpers have been sent to the Imperial Mint for 
the coinage of silver yen as a reserve against 
convertible notes, 


Mr. Toxuno, Assistant Director of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau, has bees appointed Acting 
Director of the Bureau 





AN insect called the ‘“ nuka-mushi” has ap- 
peared in large numbers in Tajima and is work- 
ing much mischief to the rice crop. 


Ir is stated that work on the Tokaido Railway 
is advancing so rapidly that it is expected in 
March next to run the first train from TOokyd to 
Kyéto. 








Mr. Yosutwara, who exhibited magic lantern 
views of the eruption of Bandai-san on the rith 
and 12th instant at the Tomitake-tei, Yokohama, 


inaid ofthe fa for he rei «i Govgle 
gt DY 


ved 


Fukushima Prefecture, proposes to give another 
exhibition shortly at the Public Hall, when the 
explanation of the views will be given in English. 





Tue laying of rails between Taku and Tientsin 
(jo miles) has been all but completed, and 
traffic will be opened about the end of next 
month, 





Tue authorities have under consideration the ad- 
visability of constructing a submarine telegraph 
starting from a point close to the Sarushima 
Fort, Kazusa, 


A ring, powerful tow-boat, built at the Dock- 
yard at Tategami, Nagasaki, for the Imperial 
Naval Department, was successfully launched 
on the 6th inst. 


OwrnG to the increase of telegraphic business 
between Téky6 and Aomori, the Communica- 
tions Department proposes to lay another line 
by way of Sendai. 


H.ILM. tHe Emperor has been graciously 
pleased to contribute yew 1,500 to the fund for 
the relief of the sufferers by the late inundation in 
various places in Gifu Prefecture. 


Tux laying of rails on the line of the tramway 
between Kozu and Yumoto has been completed 
and traffic will be opened as soon as the con- 
struction of the bridges is finished. 





Tue laying of the rails between Yokokawa and 
Sakamoto (First Section) on the line of the 
Usui Tramway Company has been completed, 
and traffic was opened on the gth instant. 





Ir has been decided that the opening of the new 
railway from Obuna, between Totsuka, Fujisawa, 
to Yukinoshita (Kamakura), shall be postponed 
until the whole line to Yokosuka is completed. 


Tua Naval Department has ordered from the 
Onohama Naval Shipbuilding Yard at Kobe an 
iron vessel 170 feet in length and 29 feet in 
breadth at an estimated cost of yen 220,200. 


ExceLient results are said to have attended the 
operations of the Harima Turpentine Factory, 
the analysis of the products of the factory show- 
ing that they are quite equal to the best imported 
articles. 


Tue Minister of State for Finance issued a 
notification on the r4th instant to the effect 
that the Téky6 First National Bank will open 
a branch office at Jiusen on the ist of next 
month. 


Viscouxt Tomrxoxoyt, a Chamberlain, has been 
ordered to visit Gifu Prefecture in order to re- 
port to I1.I.M. the Emperor on the condition of 
the damage by the late inundation in the vicinity 
of Ogaki. 


Rerairs on the damaged line of the Ogaki- 
Sekigahara railway caused by the late innunda- 
tion in Gifu Prefecture, were completed on the 
gth instant, and traffic was resumed on -the fol- 
owing day. 








Tux fund started by Prince Sanjo, for the relief 





\ aga by the eruption of Bandai-san, now! 


amounts to yen 1,010, As soon as the con- 
tributions to this fund arrive from Kyédto the 
Prince witl transmit the money to the Fuku- 
shima Local Government Office. 


Exxven theatres would appear to be insufficient 
for the amusement of the people of the city of 
Kyéto as it is now announced that anew theatre 
will be opened by a company having a capital 
of yen 30,000, 


A voune giantess is being exhibited in Kobe, 
not quite fourteen years of age, who is 8 shaku 
in height and weighs 35 Awamme (1 shaku 
being equal to 11.93 inches and 1 Awamme to 
8.28 pounds avoirdupois). 


Count Marsuxata arrived at Osaka on the 
morning of the 8th instant. His Excellency 
gave an address on economy at the Osaka 
branch of the Nippon Ginko to a number of 
officers of various banks, 


About 9 p.m. on the 8th instant, fire broke out 
at Mydjin-Shinmura, Shamizugori, Toyama 
Prefecture, and before the flames were subdued 
at It p.m. 117 houses were destroyed in that 
village and Horioka Shimura. 








Tue length of the Nagano-Ueda railway, 
opened on the 15th instant, is as follows :— 
From Nagano to Shinonoi 5 miles 50 chains, 
Shinonoi to Yashiro 3 miles 20 chains, and 
Sakagi to Ueda 6 miles 35 chains. 


Trarric on the Hamamatsu-Atsuta and Shizu- 
oka-Numazu lines of the Tokaido-Railway will 
be opened on the 1st of next month, The iron 
bridge over the Oi River has been finished, 
and was tested on the roth instant, 


Count Marsueata, after his recent visit to 
Osaka, inspected the works of the Kyéto-Biwa 
Canal, when he delivered a short address in 
which he pointed out the advantages which will 
accrue from the works when completed. 





A runeraL service will be held on the 21st 
instant at the Daishoin Temple at Nogemachi, 
Shichome, Yokohama, under the presidency of 
Archbishop Shigaku, of Koyasan, for those who 
lost their lives by the eruption of Bandai-san. 





Ar the end of May last, the number of private 
companies started in Osaka with a capital of 
over yen 5,000 was 114, the total amount 
of their capital being yen 12,916,444. The 
amount of capital paid up to that date was yen 
5:9545775-715- 

Ir has been decided by the Temporary Con- 
struction Bureau that the erection of temporary 
buildings for the National Assembly on the site 
of the former residence of Prince Sanjo at Uchi- 
Saiwaicho, Kojimachi, shall be commenced 
after the summer vacation. 


Tux Iwakoshi Railway Company proposes to 
lay a line between Niigata and Shirakawa by 
way of Wakamatsu, instead of Niigata and 
Koriyama as previously arranged. The survey 
(WelWeen! Wakamatsu and Shirakawa bas been 
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completed. The promoters propose to apply 
shortly to the Government for permission to 
commence operations. 


Tue officers of the Sanyo Railway Company 
are pushing forward the construction of the 
railway between Kobe and Himeji with a view 
to its being completed before the end of this year. 
Traffic, it is believed, will be opened about 
March next. 





Tue Japan Engineering Company has received 
an order from Akita Tramway Company to lay 
rails between Akita and Tsuchizaki (over 2 rf 
30 cho) at a cost of yen 20,000. The work, 
which has been commenced, is expected to be 
completed in four months 


A TELEGRAM received at the Foreign Office 
from Mr. Terami, Trade Commissioner, at 
Viadivostock, dated the rith instant, states that 
the quarantine regulations have been issued at 
Viadivostock for the examination all vessels 
arriving there from Japan and China. 








Tue survey of the main and branch lines of the 
Osaka Railway Company starting from Naniwa- 
cho (Nambamura), Southern district, Osaka, to 
Sakuraimura (Yamato), and Kita-Imaichimura 
(Yamato) to the western entrance of Sanjodori, 
Nara (over 42 miles) has been completed. 

We mentioned recently the scarcity in Kobe of 
coolie labourers required for tea-firing godowns, 
The wages of this class have risen fully 50 
per cent., and the scarcity of men is attri- 
buted to the fact that railway construction has 
absorbed the greater number of those fitted for 
the work. 





Messrs. Murata, Mrracui, Sakacucnt, and 
Maruyama, of Takata (Echigo), propose to 
establish an engineering company (limited), 
with a capital of yen 50,000. A meeting of the 
promoters was held on the 5th instant at the 
Raikoji Temple, at Teramachi, Takata, to make 
preliminary arrangements. 


Tue Imperial Construction Company has re- 
ceived an order from the promoters of the Bu- 
chiku Industrial Railway to lay rails to the 
length of 29 miles at a cost of yen 590.000. 
The Osaka branch to the same company has 
also received a contract to construct the Itam 
railway at a cost of yen 85,000. 


Tue opening of the Mito railway, which was to 
have taken place in the course of next month, 
will be postponed till about the end of October 
next, in consequence of damage to the line in 
the vicinity of the Kinu River being caused by 
the late heavy rains, and also because the con- 
struction of the line along Lake Chiba has not 
been completed. 


Mr. Nakano, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of International Posts and Telegraphs in the 
Communications Department, has been ordered 
to proceed to Fusan to make preliminary ar- 
rangements with the Korean authorities for 
connecting the telegraph line recently completed 
between Sul and Fusan with the Japanese line, 
and also to settle some postal business. 


Tux balf-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Toky6 Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held on the evening of the 20th 
instant, at Kobikicho, Téky6, to receive the re- 
port and accounts for the first half of the pre- 
sent year. A special meeting will then be held 


Digitized by Goc gle 


to hear a report from Mr. Omura, a member 
of the committee, on the manufacture of rice- 
bran for manure, and also to consider the ques- 
tion of the erection of additional buildings for 
the Association at a cost of yen 7,000, of which 
yen 3,000 has been provided out of the capital, 
while the remainder will; be raised without in- 
terest from among the members. 


A proxer of Kobe was recently arrested for 
having sold a quantity of adulterated tea, and 
will receive his deserts according to the regula- 
tions in force to meet the case. But the broker 
had an accomplice, a Chinaman, who being 
also laid by the heels—literally—was not kept 
long in suspense, for his Consul ordered 50 
blows with the bamboo, which were duly ad- 
ministered at one dose and with out delay. 


Tue water in the Yoshino river, in Tokushima 
Prefecture, rose over 20 feet during the heavy 
rains of the 3oth and 31st ultimo, and the em- 
bankments of Nishi-Kakuen-mura, which were 
then in course of reconstruction, were overflowed 
on the morning of the 31st ultimo. About 
eighty houses were carried away, and over sixty 
persons were drowned, but the extent of damage 
to property is not yet known. 


Sounps have been heard frequently from the 
mountain in the vicinity of the Yunosawa Mine 
at Ikarigasekimura, Minami Tsugarugori, Ao- 
mori Prefecture, since about the 3rd of June 
last. The noise has been intense since the 18th 
ultimo, taking place six to nine times a day, 
and work in the mine has been suspended. It 
has been chiefly audible at Ikarigasekimura, 
Furukakemura, Hisakichimura, Karaushimura, 
and Yunosawa Mine, in Aomori Prefecture, 
and Chinbamura in Akita Prefecture. Strange 
sounds were heard twice on the morning of the 
27th ultimo and people are afraid an eruption 
of the mountain of Jinkichi-mori is at hand. 
The authorities are now enquiring into the matter. 
A letter received on the rith instant from 
Ikarigasekimura, Minami-Tsugarugori, Aomori 
Prefecture, states that severe shocks of earth- 
quake had been felt several times in the locality, 
and noises like the firing of guns had been heard 
from the mountain of Jinkichi-gatake on the 
boundary between Akita and Aomori Prefectures. 








Articles on shelves in houses in the vicinity of 
Chinabamura were thrown down by the shocks, 
of which five or six were experienced during 
one night. The workmen in the Yunosawa 
Copper Mine have fled to Odachi. 


Tuere has been a small business in Yarn, 
mostly Bombays, with better prices for certain 
counts. Whilst T.-Cloths have been taken at 
full rates, Shirtings are somewhat easier, and 
Prints, Turkey Reds, and Indigos have all sold 
at recent figures, Large quantities of Italian 
Cloth and Mouselline de Laine have been 
sold, the former at a distinct advance and the 
latter ata slight decline. Though there is a 
little more doing in Metals, prices are easier. 
Small lots of Kerosene have sold at about late 
rates. The Westmeath landed 70,000 cases 
Russian oil here and took the remainder to 
Kobe. ‘Two vessels have arrived with American 
| oil amounting together to 85,000 cases. Small 
sales of Sugar have been effected—Browns at 
lower rates, but the value of White sorts is 
maintained. Holders of Silk are getting anxi- 
ous, and some offers made have been accepted. 
These have been mostly for America, the buying 





U 





being but small and spasmodic at best. Ab- 
solutely nothing done in Waste. The Tea trade 
has further declined, but little over 3,0co piculs 
of leaf being bought during the week. Exchange 
has again weakened, and looks downward. 








NOTES. 





Fottowine the excellent custom now happily 
common to leading Japanese statesmen, Count 
Matsugata has just delivered an interesting 
speech in Shiga Prefecture, on the subject of the 
Amended Regulations for Convertible Notes. 
His Exccllency’s address was given in reponse 
to the invitation of some 230 leading merchants 
and farmers of the district. When the Media- 
tised Government came into power, Count 
Matsugata explained, it had many difficulties 
to contend with, and these difficulties being 
greatly aggravated by the Satsuma Rebellion, 
it was found necessary to issue fiat paper, the 
amount of which ultimately reached 120 mil- 
lion yen. The consequence was that serious 
depreciation set in, until the ratio between 
silver and paper stood atg to 5. From this em- 
barrassing situation the Government spared no 
efforts to rescue the nation, and in May of 1885 
the convertibility of &/nsa¢su was announced to 
come into force from January rst, 1886. Thus 
to-day—out of the total Government issue of 45 
million yes (8 million yen of subsidiary notes 
being excluded from the account), 23 millions 
are completely insured by an equal sum reserved 
by the ‘Treasury in specie and bullion, and the 
remaining 22 millions are to be exchanged 
against convertible notes borrowed from the 
Bank of Japan at 2 per cent. interest, which 
notes are secured by Government bonds and 
other safe paper. Thus the whole of the Go- 
vernment paper will ultimately be replaced by 
convertible notes of the Bank of Japan, 
Further, it is contemplated by the new scheme 
that, so long as the Bank of Japan has a corre- 
sponding reserve of coin and bullion, convertible 
notes to any extent shall be issuable for the 
convenience of monetary circulation. Apart 
from this, however, since there must necessarily 
be a certain sum in constant circulation for daily 
purposes of exchange, the Bank is authorized 
to issue 70 million yen, on the security of Go- 
vernment Bonds or other trustworthy paper, 
which shall serve those purposes and which 
may be expected to remain always in circulation. 
In all Western countries a similar plan is pur- 
sued. The requirements of the nation form the 
basis of calculation in this matter. In England, 
the ratio is 1 yen 40 sen to each unit of the 
population ; in France, it is 1 yen 9 sen; in 
Germany 1 yen 50 sen. The population of 
Japan is 38 millions, so that an issue of 70 
million yen represents 1 yen 80 sen per head. 
This amount may be trusted to continue in 
the hands of the people, and no reserve of 
specie or bullion need be provided against it. 
Again, it is well known that under special 
conditions of trade a scarcity of circulating 
media may cause serious embarrassment in 
the money market. In the event of such con- 
ditions, the Bank of Japan is authorized to 
issue, on the security of safe paper and with 
the approval of the Minister of State for Finance, 
additional supplies of convertible notes, and on 
them a duty of 6 percent. at most is to be levied. 
Such notes will return to the Bank when the 
crisis is past, and no hard-money reserve need 
therefore be held for their redemption. With 
Original from 
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regard to the 8 million subsidiary notes, they 
are to be gradually replaced by silver coins. 
The financial system represented by these re- 
vised regulations is confined to Japan and Ger- 
many. Count Matsugata concluded his ad- 
dress by noting several points of importance 
to merchants, and by urging the advisability of 
sericulture on a larger scale. 


ane 

Surely Count Matsukata has not been cor- 
rectly reported when he is made to say 
that the permanent note issue of England— 
that is to say, the notes supposed to remain 
constantly in circulation, and not secured 
by a specie reserve—only amounts to 1 yen 40 
sen per head of the population. The note issue 
is 14 millions sterling, and the population of 
England and Wales is, in round numbers, 26 
millions, Thus the ratio is 3.25 yen per head. 
Asa matter of fact, the amount of notes actu- 
ally circulating in England to-day exceeds 30 
millions sterling. 








Tue habit of delivering political speeches 
throughout the provinces becomes more and 
more confirmed in Japan. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to have accurate reports of 
these speeches, but unfortunately newspaper 
enterprise has not quite risen to that level. 
Something, however, we learn of what is said. 
Thus the Foron Shinshi tells us that the ad- 
dress delivered by Count Goto in Niigata dealt 
in the first place with the question of extra- 
territoriality. The speaker maintained that so 
long as Japan's judicial autonomy was denied 
by Foreign Powers, her sovereign rights must 
be encroached upon in numerous directions. 
Alone among Eastern Powers she and China 
retain the name of independence, but the reality 
they are far from enjoying. It has been the 
fate of the Orient to be the perpetual object of 
Occidental aggression. If a momentary respite 
is enjoyed now, what must be expected when 
the Central Asian Railway is finished and the 
Panama Canal open to traffic. Turning then 
to home politics, the Count declared that the 
independence of a nation is only another name 
for the independence of its individual units, but 
in Japan men do not enjoy the freedom that 
is their birthright as human beings. They 
do not enjoy the rights of free speech or public 
meeting. They pay taxes, but they do not 
know how these taxes are used. They have 
paper-money placed in their hands, the value 
of which depends entirely on its exchangeability. 
But they know nothing about the Treasury’s 
specie reserve. It is said, indeed, to amount 
to 30 or 40 million yen, but the people have no 
means of verifying the statement. Once the re- 
serve was shown to a foreigner, just as though 
the Government deemed it of more importance 
to win the confidence of foreigners than of 
Japanese. According to statistics, the Count 
went on, the number of bankruptcies in Japan 
since 1881 averages from 100,000 to 150,000 
annually, Could there be any clearer proof that 
the people's burdens are excessive? ‘ Abroad, 
then, we have Western Powers awaiting an 
opportunity for aggression; at home we have 
poverty and sufferin, At such a critical junc- 
ture it is not for politicians to stand idle. We 
must unite our strength and seek to save the 
country. Only twenty months separate us from 
the inauguration of parliamentary Government. 
Yet we cannot obtain so much as a peep at the 
Proposed constitution. If a Government that 
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has seized upon political power without a 
mandate of any sort from the people, refuses to 
allow the nation to enjoy its rights, it is our duty 
not to remain idle for so much as a day.” 
Count Goto concluded this remarkable address 
—a curious illustration, by the way, of his con- 
tention that freedom of speech is interdicted— 
by explaining that the bane of all political 
parties in Japan has hitherto been recklessness 
and over-radicalism. He admitted that his own 
radicalism had been of an extreme nature before 
the Restoration, but asserted that times have 
changed, and that what was useful once may be 
absolutely injurious now. He exhorted youth- 
ful politicians to be moderate and cautious, as 
they cannot otherwise look for the support of 
men of means and standing. 

Fourtuer particulars of the floods in Gifu Pre- 
fecture show that terrible distress has been 
caused. One day’s rain sufficed to do the whole 
damage, and as no precedent for anything of 
the sort existed, the people were completely 
taken by surprise. The rain began to fall in 
terrents at noon on the 2gth ultimo, and before 
sunset of the following day the rivers Ibi, Yobu, 
and Kasu were rolling down turbulent floods, 
The two former streams are restrained on the 
side of Ogaki city by a solid embankment, until 
now supposed capable of resisting the utmost 
force that the rivers could develop. This em- 
bankment suddenly gave way on the evening of 
the 30th ultimo, and the flood swept into the 
city. Very soon the streets were inundated. In 
the higher regions the water stood five feet 
above the floors of the houses, and in the lower 
the depth was fully seven feet. This, however, 
was by no means the worst. When the flood 
was at its acme, the very eaves of the houses 
were washed by the waves. People who had 
stayed to save their property now began to be 
swept away in numbers or drowned like rats in 
holes. Hundreds were imprisoned in the upper 
storeys or on the roofs of their houses, and their 
cries for help are said to have made a terrible 
accompaniment to the rushing of the waters. 
The Prefectural and Local officials made every 
effort to carry aid to the sufferers. One hundred 
and eighty vessels and craft of various de- 
scriptions were collected and employed to 
save life. The next day it was found that no 
fewer than 2,500 people were practically de- 


stitute. Relief was provided for them at the 
Castle, the Police Station, the Honganji 
Temple, and the Kokkai School. Meanwhile, 


there being no time to care for the dead, 
corpses had to be left suspended in trees or 
roofs of houses. One vernacular paper says 
that snakes, driven from their holes by the 
water, were observed coiling themselves round 
the limbs or in the garments of drowned per- 
sons. The whole district around Ogaki seemed 
a sea, the inundation extending 15 miles 
(English) to the south and north, and over 
seven miles eastward and westward. All villages 
and hamlets lying within these limits were sub- 
merged. No such inundation is known to have 
occurred in the district before. The Prefect, 
Mr. Ozaki, proceeded at once to the scene, and 
directed that several hundred yards of the em- 
bankment at Nishimura should be cut away, 
an operation which helped materially to reduce 
the water. Complete returns of losses are not 
yet to hand, but one approximate estimate puts 
the number of lives lost at 150 and the number 
of houses destroyed at 200, The embankment 


broken down by the torrent shows gaps from 
60 to 400 yards long. The total of houses in 
Ogaki and its adjacent villages is 8,000, and the 
area of cultivated land about ten thousand 
acres. Not one house or one rood of land has 
escaped unscathed. The line of railway between 
Kano and Ogaki became impassable on the 
2gth ultimo. The postal service was also in- 
terrupted and communication by telegraph was 
alone possible. Two inundations visited Ogaki 
during the past 6 years; one in 1882 and one 
in 1885. The depth of water last month is 
said to have exceeded that on any previous oc- 
casion by 3} feet. 





Tue Hochi Shimbun has the following note on 
the objects of the amendment of the Convertible 
Bank Note Regulations :—By the notification 
issued in 1885 providing for the conversion of 
paper money, Japanese finance was freed from 
one of its most hampering difficulties. We 
were still, however, far from unification of 
the currency and it became necessary, to 
transform all existing government and private 
notes in circulation into convertible notes, and 
thenceforward to maintain a suitable supply of 
this medium, properly adapting it the condi- 
tions of the financial world and employing it 
suitably for the regulating of any disturbance 
that may occur. In this we describe the spirit 
of the present amendment. Additional to the 
quantity represented by the specie or bullion in 
store, the Nippon Ginko is permitted to issue 
convertible notes up to jez 70,000,000 on the 
security of government bonds, exchequer bills, 
commercial paper, or other other trustworthy 
paper. Of that sum convertible notes to the 
value of se2 27,000,000 are to be put in circula- 
tion after January 1st, 1879, in order to the with- 
drawal of bank notes, by which means one half 
of the work of unification will have been accom- 
plished. The Government will then borrow 
yen 22,000,000 and apply that sum to the con- 
version of paper money, which work will be 
accomplished in its entirety by 1897. On May 
jist last the total amount of Government 
notes in circulation was yen 52,115,148, of which 
yen 8,447,712 represented subsidiary notes, 
which it is proposed to convert into silver coin 
by means of an appropriation of yen 1,000,000 
from the revenue of the Government after 1890. 
Leaving out of consideration the subsidiary 
notes, the total amount of Government notes is 
yen 43,667,346. Ifthe sum of yen 21,667,436 
in specie, kept as a reserve for exchange, be 
transferred to the Nippon Ginko and made the 
basis of an issue of convertible notes, there re- 
main Government notes to the amount of yeu 
22,000,000 for which there is no equivalent of 
specie. It is for this reason that the Govern- 
ment have ordered the Nippon Ginko to provide 
aloan of thatsum. The influences which this 
amendment may be expected to exert on the 
money market are moderate and peaceful. So 
far from having a tendency to derange the 
monetary circulation, the measure will place it 
within the power of the authorities to use the 
resources of the Nippon Ginko in meeting any 
emergency which may arise and thus of obviat- 
ing the occurrence of panic. And in this way 
convertible notes issued without a reserve (differ- 
ing however, though they may quite properly be 
called mujundi, from inconvertible notes in re- 
spect that they may be at any time exchanged for 
specie, a duly proportioned security being kept 
in reserve), are a source of profit to the bank by 
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which they are issued, and in this sense it may 
no doubt be possible, if injudicious additions 
are made to the volume in circulation, to cause 
artificial stimulation of the market and even- 
tually to bring about a panic. For this reason 
in England, Germany, and Austria limits are 
provided in regard to the issue of notes that are 
not represented by a specie reserve. No better 
system could exist than this, for while it does 
not cause the retention in the treasury of an 
amount of specie which except in extraordinary 
circumstances would be unnecessarily large, it 
is so devised that in an emergency the circula- 
tion may be added to. Besides, the sum of yen 
70,000,000 to which the issue is limited, re- 
presents only three-fifths of the mininium 
circulation during the last ten years, namely, 
yen 120,000,000, a proportion which certainly 
cannot be termed abnormally large, and further 
ven 27,000,000 of the above amount will be 
appropriated to the purpose of converting bank 
notes hitherto in circulation. Up to the present 
the ratio of paper to specie reserve has never 
fallen below (?) 2 yen per head. Even though 
the amount of convertible notes in excess of 
specie should reach the maximum of yen 
70,000,000 the ratio per head would not exced 
1.81 yen. With these figures may be compared 
2.24 yen in England, 2.02 yen in France, and 
up to some time ago 3.65 yen in Germany. 
By impowering the Nippon Ginko then to 
issue notes in addition to the total of yen 
70,000,000, according to the necessities of the 
time on the security of Government bonds, safe 
bills, or commercial notes, the authorities have 
taken a most useful step. The possibility of 
the bank issuing to an injudicious extent is 
guarded against by the imposition of a com- 
mission of 6 per cent. on such issue. When 
the rate of interest in the money market rises 
above 8 per cent.—that is to say when there is 
more demand—the bank may and will issue 
at a profit, but as soon as interest falls below 
that figure the bank must withdraw a sufficient 
amount to avoid incurring loss. As the Mini- 
ster of State for Finance may further raise the 
rate of commission payable by the bank it will 
be seen that undue issue is very unlikely. The 
loan to the Government by the Nippon Ginko 
is simply, in the light of the benefits granted to 
the bank, a guid pro quo for which there is 
ample precedent in other countries. The 
amount of the present loan will be yer 22,000,000 
which will be entirely cleared off by the 45th 
year of Meiji (1921), and on which, till the 
conversion of bank into convertible notes has 
been completed, 2 per cent. will be paid. Com- 
pared with the Austrian and Italian banks, which 
are required to furnish loans bearing very small 
or no interest, this, so faras concerns the bank, 
is highly satisfactory, while at the same time it is 
no more than just compensation for the services 
the Nippon Ginko will render to the nation, 





Wuar it is to be a great lawyer! His only 
trouble is that he cannot divide himself into 
two or three separately working entities. From 
the law report of Zhe Times for ‘Thursday 
June 28th, the Pall Mall Budget draws some 
curious conclusions. ‘‘ Leaving out of calcula- 
tion any unreported cases in which the following 
gentlemen may have held briefs, it appears that 
Sir H. James was"expected to be in two places 
at once; Sir C. Russell and Mr. Lockwood, Q.C., | 





respectively in three ; and Mr. Finlay, Q.C.,inno 
less than four. But, as every one knows, Sir H. 
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James and Sir C. Russell were (or ought to have 
been) engaged all day on a very important ari- 
stocratic sporting case. Nevertheless, the latter 
contrived to open two other cases, remarking in 
one instance that he had only received his brief 
that morning at two a.m. Decidedly, big reputa- 
tions and big incomes have their drawbacks.” 





Tue Saturday Review says:— 

Two Exhibitions dealing with Japanese art are now 
open in Bond Street. Messrs. Dowdeswell show a large 
collection of Kal.émonos, or scroll pictures, the Japanese 
Fine Art Association a miscellaneous assemblage of lacquer, 
wood and metal work, pottery, drawings, embroidery, &c. 
We can by no means swallow everything that comes from 
Japan, or accept the doctrine of the infallil 
taste. Spottiness is a common fault. 
pattern pays very well in decoration when the det 
grouped under larger masses, and some breadth of system 
gives unity to the design. This is frequently altogether 
absent, while (may we say it?) crude and undigested colour 
is two often present. We spoke above of the art of Corot 
and his school. Grander, and as tasteful in decoration, it 
possesses an unspeakably deeper and more significant 
poctty from its fuller and closer association with natural 
beauty. At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s many schools of paint- 
ing are illustrated, and probably none will appeal so 
surely to English artists as that which Okio chiefly helped 
to found. Puppies at Vay” (415), “Carp in Stream” 
(461), “Rat on Feather-brush ” (400), will give an idea of 
his quiet harmony of colour and his masterly realistic 
drawing.‘ Peonies and Sparrow” (73), by Oguri Sctan, 
i ‘earlier realistic school ; while 
(1), ‘“Bensaiten’”” (2), and 
“Armida” (3) are specimens of the solemn style of ‘many 
hundred years ago. Work by So-sen, Yosai, Hokusai, 
and others, should not be passed over. 

At the galleries of the Association no finer specimens of 
lacquer can be found than “ Writing-table and Case ” (1), 
* Gold Lacquered and Inlaid Cabinet” (7), and “ Round 
Gold Lacquered and Inlaid Picture” (10), which last re- 
presents, with great finesse of expression, Confucius, 
Laotze, and Buddha. In metal-work it would be difficult 
to beat “Inlaid Iron Vase”” (38), by Komai. ‘The pattern 
is at once elaborate and large, and as graceful as it is 
original. If anything would content one more, it would be 
pethaps such a grand, unadorned bronze as the Chinese 
“Sacrificial Vase” (43). Amongst Chinese and 
ware there is much that is beautifully harmonic 
and design. Such are the large bottle 
pattern of blue and white, and its ad 
drawing; the green and red candlestick (68); ‘ Imari 
Reticulated Dish” (87), with its curious archaic colouring ; 
the tender hues of the “*Cloisonné Bottle” (93), and the 
noble black jar (53). 
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TuovGu the presence of minute worms or otheT 
living things in the water supplied by water- 
works is by no means uncommon, especially in 
summer—the Manchester water, one of the best 
and purest of English supplies, furnishes a 
familiar example—it may serve to set at rest 
any misgivings under this head with respect to 
our own waterworks if we explain how it came 
to pass that worms were lately found in the fil- 
tered Yokohama water, and the steps that are 
in progress to prevent their reappearance. The 
real trouble in this case arose from the sand 
used in the fitter-beds. While the works were 
being constructed, strenuous efforts were made 
to procure a perfect, or nearly perfect, sand for 
filtration—that is to say, a fine, sharp, and 
highly silicious sand, free from objectionable 
mineral or other matter. All enquiries, how- 
ever, failed to discover a single sample of first- 
class sand; and it was at length decided to 
open the works with the best out of a dozen or 
more sands, from, different localities, of which 
specimens had been procured, and to determine 
by actual observation whether or not such sand 
could be relied upon for permanent use. It 
was scarcely hoped that the issue would be 
altogether satisfactory, but there was no alter- 
native at the time, and meanwhile the search 
for better sand could be further prosecuted. 
The works had not been long in operation when 
it was found that, by natural processes into 
which it would be tedious to enter here, the result 
of associating the soft Sagamigawa water with 
the particular sand in question—which, though 
quite clean and pure, contained a proportion 
of ‘certain mineral matters—was, first, to pro- 
mote confervoid growths in the water over- 
lying the sand in the filters, and, secondly, to 





impart to the filtered water properties which, 
under the influences of light and air in the 
service-reservoir, were not unlikely to favour 
the cultivation of water-animalcula—harmless 
enough, no doubt, but of course highly objec- 
tionable in any water used for domestic pur- 
poses. The most favourable conditions would 
naturally exist in the parts, common to all re- 
servoirs, where the circulation is at a minimum, 
With the advent of the hot weather, as we now 
know, these conditions took effect in the Noge- 
yama reservoir. Meanwhile, however, the Go- 
vernment procured the services of anaccomplish- 
ed chemist and analyst, Professor H. Yoshida, 
of the Imperial University, to undertake an ex- 
tended tour over the country, for the purpose 
of discovering, if possible, a thoroughly good 
sand, for use generally in waterworks in Japan. 
Happily his efforts have been successful. After 
a wide search he has just returned, with samples 
of sands from one or two islands south of Vries, 
in the Izu group, which fulfil all the re- 
quirements, as to texture, fineness, composition, 
and colour, of a really first-class filtering sand, 
and exist in more than ample abundance. These 
sands contain fully g5 per cent. of silica and are 
free from all objectionable matters. As soon, 
then, as the new sand has been brought into 
work—in a few weeks at most—the whole of 
this not unforeseen difficulty, it is anticipated, 
will be at an end. Water-supply experts are un- 
decided in opinion as to the necessity of roofing 
service reservoirs, at least in sites as favourable 
on general grounds as Nogeyama. For any 
given case, something, no doubt, depends on 
the purity and temperature of the atmosphere, 
and the depth and circulation of the water in the 
reservoir. Much greater factors, however, are 
the characters of the water and the sand. From 
the first, the advice of the engineer who designed 
these works was to defer roofing the Nogeyama 
reservoir until the necessity of going to that ex- 
pense should become apparent. And there is 
every reasoz to believe that the employment of 
the excellent sand discovered by Professor 
Yoshida will enable the reservoir to be 
permanently left uncovered. Pending the use 
of the new sand, the filtered water is being 
passed direct from the filter-beds into the town 
pipes—an arrangement which will effectually 
dispose of the worm trouble, and will present 
the water to consumers in its normal state of 
thorough cleanliness. 


Nature says:—“ On July 16, Professor W. E. 
Ayrton began, at the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, a course of six lectures (to be de- 
livered on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days), on the construction, testing, and use of 
electrical measuring instruments. This course 
will include experimental lectures and special 
laboratory work. The lectures will comprise 
the principles and practice of the construction, 
calibration, and testing for faults of ammeters, 
voltmeters, ohmmeters, wattmeters, coulomb- 
meters, and ergmeters as used for direct and 
alternating current systems. The students’ 
practical work will be conducted ina laboratory 
specially fitted with accumulators, standard in- 
struments, &c., for electrical instrument testing ; 
and they will have the opportunity of examin- 
ing and practically trying all the more important 
electrical meters at present in ordinary use.” 








We learn that the post of British Consul at 
Kanagawa is to be conferred on Mr. Troup, 
who now occupies the same post at Kobe. 
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A Japangse statesman of Count Inouye’s repu- 
tation has to satisfy many big expectations when 
he takes office. Among the Departments of 
State there is not one less prominent in public 
eyes than the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Presumably, it performs its func- 
tians regularly and well, but what those func- 
tions are few people have any opportunity of 
judging, in so far as achieved results are con- 
cerned. Count Inouye’s assumption of the 
Department's portfolio has been, however, the 
signal for quite a chorus of forecasts. Plainly 
people are persuaded that a man of his moral 
activity must make things move wherever he finds 
himself. Lecturing recently in the provinces, 
CountInouye explained that want of compactness 
interferes seriously with the productiveness of 
Japanese farms. Agriculturists have to squan- 
der a vast deal of labour because the parts of 
their holdings are needlessly separated. Among 
other reforms his Excellency probably intends 
to take this matter in hand. But the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun conjures him to turn his atten- 
tion rather to the development of the country’s 
manufacturing resources. A country depending 
upon agriculture, says our Tékyé contemporary, 
is always poor and disregarded. Manufacturing 
peoples are the real wealth-winners, and Japan’s 
ability, fortunately for herself, lies in the direc- 
tion of manufacturing Having expatiated at 
some length upon this theme, the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun details the measures it advocates. 
They are, that the Government should lend to 
private companies the services of technical ex- 
perts and should also supply samples; that 
export duties should be diminished as much as 
possible ; that means of transport should be in- 
creased and that Japanese Consuls should be 
instructed to obtain useful information. The 
TOky6 journal expresses great dissatisfaction 
with the course now pursued by the Government 
in regard to Consular trade reports: they are 
not published until their contents have become 
stale and unprofitable. 


Tue details of the death of Major. Battye and 
Captain Urmston are thus given by the Sva/es- 
man of India :— 

On Monday, the 18th instant, at 4 30a.m_, M 
left the Oghi Fort with 1 Subadar, 1 Havildar, 3 > 
Buglers, and 53 Sepoys, for a route march. Ile also took 
18 policemen, the Thanadar, and some villagers. Accom- 
panying Major Battye was Captain Urmston, who was 
unaimed, having nothing but a walking-stick. 

they proceeded up the Barchar spur for about 7 miles, 
when an hour's halt was made at a spring of water for 
breakfast, after which a further advance was made until 
the crest of the Black Mountain ridge was reached. Here 
the party turned to the right— is., north-east—making for 
the direction of Chitabat. 

After proceeding a short distance in this direction a few 
shots were fired at the advanced guard, but were not re- 
Blied to, as Major Battye had given the Goorkthas strict 
orders not even to undo their packets of ammunition, 

























saying it was not his intention to fight, but mercly to 
€ into the water supply of that postion of the lack 
Mountains. 


‘At this point the Thanadar, Captain Urmston, and others 
all urged upon Major Battye that he should return, but he 
replied that there was no danger and that these few shots 
had been fired by a few thieves. 

‘On approaching Chitabat heavy firing was opened upon 
the advanced guani, which Major Battye and Captain 
Urmston were accompanying, and the sound of heavy 
firing was heard in the direction of the rear guard. 
Shortly afterwards a report was brought from the rear 
that a Havildar was mortally wounded. Upon this Major 
Hattye ordered the advanced guard to seize a rising picce 
of ground in front of them and to hold the same, Lut he 
gave no orders to the Goorkhas to commence firing. He 
then with Captain Urmston turned back and made for the 
wounded man, who was put into a dandy, picked up, and 
carrid off in the direction of the advanced guard. 

On the Havildar being wounded, Subadar Kishnbir Nagar 
Koti ordered his men to open their packets of ammunition 
and to fire. 

‘The enemy’s fire at this point became very heavy, and 
Major Battye gave the Goorkhas orders to, retire By sec- 
tions until they reached the advanced guard, whence they 
were all to retire to Hatir, a village some way below the 
the knoll whic: had been ¢aptured by the advanced guard 
and was being held by them. 

Whilst the retirement was being carried out through the 


jungle, which was intensely thick, en Urmston re- 
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ceived a bad wound on the back of his left shoulder, which 
was delivered with an axe by a man who had crept up 
nd who ran away after inflicting the wound, 

n¢ time after, Subader Kishnbir suddenly heard the 
bugler boy crying for help, saying the Major was atlacked. 
He ran in that direction’ and saw Major Battye with a 
dreadful wound on his left shoulder, delivered from behind, 
parrying the blows of his assailant, and the Subadar there- 
upon dashed in. and drove his Sword with both hands 
through the man’s chest and dropped him dead. He then 
seized Major Battye’s arm, who was feeling faint, and led 
him off, but, after going about go yards or so, Major 
Battye ‘sank upon the ground and never spoke again. 
Captain Urmston, the Subadar, the bigler boy, one 
Naick, and three sepoys were the only ones near when 
Major Battye fel, and Captain, Urmston, standing. by his 

iy ordered the remainder to form a ting round him and 
then tying his handkerchief ronnd his walking-stick, he told 
the Subader to wave the same continually and cry out 
*Sulah Sayad Sulah, spare our lives, and Goverament will 

the Subadar did thi 


reward you.”? 

Much against the grai 
only a very few of the enemy were attracted by thi 
greater number having followed up the bod: 
Goorihas; but they soon called others, and within half an 
hour a large number surrounded them, cutting their retreat 
in every direction except the steep kind. 

‘The Subadar now addressed the enemy, and, joining 
both hands together, prayed that they would allow them 
to retire unmolested with their oflicer’s body, promising Rs. 
500 fur each life spared, but they only replied by abuse j 
and three men who were close by made a rush with drawn 
swords to cut him down, whereupon taking up his revolver, 
he shot one dead the others ran away. 

The Subadar_ saw it was useless praying for mercy, and 
having with him the wounded Havildar’s rifle and ten 
rounds of ammunition which he had brought away, he 
ordered his small party to open fire and he set the example 
himself. 

Whilst the Subadae was parleying with the enemy, the 
company, having all assembled by the advanced guard, 
began fighting their way down the far side of the ridge, 
making as directed for Hatir, and never suspecting any- 
thing had gone wrong with Major Battye and his party, 
but concluding ‘he was pushing on the dandy with the 
wounded Havildar. 


Major Battye’s party being now entirely cut off the 
Subadar shouted cut, ht well! now, mera baba— 
don't desert your sabebs. If you must die let some of 
these dogs die beside you,” A rush was made upon 
Captain Urmston by some of the enemy, and Nalcle Dhan 
ingh Thapa seeing this dashed out with fixed bayonet 
and stabbed the man, but received a bullet in the arm and 
was cut down at once. Sepvy Inderbir Thapa thereupon 
rushed out with fixed bayonet crying out * My brother 
is dead, dead my brother is,” Lut was immediately knocked 
over with a large stone, and as he fell he lost his rifle. He 
jumped up and ran to the Subadar hy whose side he sat. 
The Subadar, seeing that Major Battye and Captain Urms- 
ton were both dead, and having no rifle ammunition left, 
discharged the remainder of his revolver cartridge at arm’s 
length, each shot taking effect and then shouted, “Both 
our saliehs are dead—save your own lives, sepoys.”” With 
this he and Sepoys Inderbir Thapa and Moti Ram Thapa 
the sole survivors, jumped down the i/ud, rolled some dis 
tance, and when they recovered their footing ran as hard 
as they could for about 300 yards, after which they ascended 
fora short distance and then hid. Sepoy Moti Ram got 
lost somehow in the run, and therefore only the Subadar 
and Inderbir Thapa were left together. 

The Subadar had a bullet though his left thigh, one arm 
was useless from a blow of a stone, and his head was 
streaming with blood. For an hour he. rested, being 
very tied, and then he and sepoy Indevbir Thapa rejoined 
the company which they found drawn up at Hatir, with a 
non-commissioned officer calling: the roll. The Subadar 
at once took commend, told the men what had happened, 
and marched back with them towards the spot where 
Major Battye and the rest had been killed. Ie also took 
some police and zemindars with him, 

When about Goo yards off he fired a volley, advanced 
to 500 yards and fired a second volley, and a third voliey 
at 4co yards, after which he advanced to within 150 yards 
of the bedies, and sent up some zemindars with charpoy 
who shortly ‘returned with Captain Urmston’s body, and 
sometime aflerwards with that of Major Baitye,’ with 
which they returned to Oghi Fort, reaching the same at 
about § p.m. 

Sepoy \loti Ram Thapa, who had jumped over the kized 
with the Subadar, re-appeared next morning at 3 a.m. and 
reported that having lost sight of the Subadar he had hid 
under a large rock, and during the night he made his way 
back to the Fort. 
he mentioned that Subadar Kishnbir Nagar 
id already gained the Order of Mgsit three times 
picuous gallantry durivg the Cabul campaign, but 
it is earnestly to be hoped that his having already won the 
highest possible honour a native can gain for valour, will 
nct deter Government from giving him some suitable reward. 

Major Battye never went a foot out of British territory. 
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This affair is likely to involve England in 
another small frontier war. The Calcutta corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times writes as follows of the 
hill tribe that surprised Major Battye’s exercise 
party:—‘The Akozaishave been under blockade 
for some time for various offences committed on 
British territory. The Oghi outpost, near which 
the attack was made, was held by 300 men of 
the sth Goorkhas. The Agror valley lies to the 
north’of Abbottabad, near the Black Mountain, 
These tribes are a source of constant trouble. 
It has been proposed for some time past to send 
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a punitive expedition to being them to enten. 
ri 
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The Government of India thought a simple 
blockade sufficient. This attack, however, has 
brought matters to a crisis. A force will be 
despatched against the tribes, but probably not 
before next October. Major Battye com- 
manded at Oghi. This outpost has been re- 
inforced by 250 infantrymen, and a squadron 
of Guides will probably be also sent to streng- 
then the garrison, General M'Queen reports 
from Abbottabad that all is quiet.” 


Tue China Mail recently published a statement 
to the effect that when Mr. Watters was leaving 
Séul he received an intimation that the King 
would grant him an audience before his depar- 
ture. Mr. Watters, however, had sent his bag- 
gage on before, and made it known to the 
authorities that his uniform had gone and he 
could only appear in dress clothes. This was 
made no obstacle, and Mr. Watters repaired to 
the Palace, where, after waiting a long time, the 
King—acting on the advice, according to the 
China Mail, of Judge Denny—refused to see 
Mr. Watters because he was not in uniform. 
Judge Denny now addresses a note to the 
China Mail as follows :— 


Stx,—In writing you I assume that you do not wish to 
do any one an injustice or an injury, and that when you 
learn that you have you will do what you can to tepair it 
Through your Soul correspondent you have been led into 
publishing a deliberate and malicious lie, as every state- 
ment in the letter alluding to myself in connection with an 
audience by the King to Messrs. Watters and lord is un- 
qualifiedly and absolutely false. 

Respectfully yours, 0. N. Denny. 


Séul, Korea, 22nd July, 1888. 





Tue popular mind of Germany is at present 
busy deliberating on how and where to erect a 
worthy and suitable monument to the first 
Kaiser of the German Empire as constituted to- 
day. It is not an easy question to decide. The 
mountains of Hohenzollerm and of Hohen- 
‘stanfen and the famous Kyffhauser have been 
proposed, but it seems that none of these is 
likely to be honoured by the national monu- 
ment. A letter of the Kaiser-William Monu- 
ment Commitee at Metz, addressed to the 
Minister of War, and praying for the Minister's 
consent to the collecting of money in the army 
for the purpose of erecting such a monument 
near Metz, has received a very favourable affirm- 
ative reply, the Minister adding his hope that 
the committee may succeed in collecting a suf- 
ficiently large amount to carry out their intention 
in a manner worthy of the late Kaiser. The 
proposition of a monument at Metz has readily 
gained favour in the army, especially among 
the many veteran-unions. The collection of 
the necessary money will be undertaken with a 
will so soon as the greater and more imperative 
claims and appeals coming from the flooded 
districts of Eastern Prussia are satisfied. Con- 
siderable amounts have already been subscribed, 
especially at Frankfort and at Metz, some of the 
villages around Metz liberally contributing to 
the fund from local reasons rather than from 
national impulse, The monument will very 
likely be erected on a large terrace east of Metz, 
facing the heights ot Gravelotte, thus commemo- 
rating the day when King William, in chief 
command, directed the most severely contested 


battle of the entire war. 
_ = 





Accorpine to the Bukka Shimpé, the tenders 
for the purchase of the Miike coal mine have 
been opened in the presence of the competent 
authorities and of the bidders themselves. It 


ihad been distinctly premised by the Directors 
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of the Accountants Bureau that the highest 
tender would not necessarily be accepted, the 
Government reserving the right of instituting 
careful enquiries as to the competence of the 
tenderer to carry out his contract. Naturally, 
in transferring this important industry to private 
hands, there is a strong resolve to guarantee it 
against abandonment. Five tenders were found 
in the box. One of them is said to have been 
a representation from Mr. Iwasaki’ Yanosuke 
with reference to the sale of the mine. This, 
the Bukka Shimpd asserts, was left unopened, 
as having no bearing on the matter in hand. 
Inadvertently, no doubt, our contemporary 
greatly misrepresents the Government. In 
handing over to the people a large coal-mine 
hitherto worked under official direction, the 
authorities would not be so foolishly short- 
sighted as to leave unopened a representation 
coming from the only successful private mine- 
owner of any importance in Japan. But the 
fact is—as we happen to know—that no such 
representation was forwarded by Mr. Iwasaki. 
His letter merely contained a statement—dictated 
by consideration for the authorities themselves 
—that under the conditions imposed he re- 
gretted his inability to tender for the mine, but 
that he should be glad to do so hereafter were 
the conditions modified. The tenders actually 
sent in are said to have been as follows :— 







41555,000 

. Kar 
Mr. Shimada Zenemon, kyoto 4,552,700 
Mr. Kato Soemon, Gyotoku, ‘ldky6...... 4,275,000 
Mr. Mitsui Takenosuke, Tdky6... 4,100,000 





According to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, Mr. 
Sasaki is supposed to enjoy some measure of 
official support. For our own part, we can only 
say that the bidding has been very remarkable. 
If anybody really hopes to carry on the Miike 
mine profitably after paying 4} million yen for 
it, he must have bases of calculation unknown 
to the public. At all events, it will be well 
when the sale and transfer are effected, for there 
is much room for criticism in the continued 
working of the mine under official direction. 
We may add that the upset price fixed by the 
Government was 4,200,000 yen; the manner of 
payment to be, 200,000 yen down, 1,000,000 
yen on taking over the mine at the end of the 
year, and the remainder in 15 annual instal- 
ments. It is evident that any individual or 
company purchasing the mine at such a price, 
will not be able to sell the coal at the low prices 
hitherto asked for it. We trust that the result 
may not prove injurious to the development of 
the export trade in this commodity. 


Curonotocies of Japan are already in existence, 
but these have mostly addressed themselves to 
translating the arbitrary periods of Japanese 
history into our Christian chronology. Themost 
valuable of such works are Bramsen’s Chrono- 
logical Tables, and a similar work printed for 
private circulation by Mr. E, M. Satow. The 
first volume of a valuable series entitled Ancien 
Japon, by Professor Georges Appert, of the 
Law College of the Imperial University, has 
just appeared, and is entitled Chronologie. Mr. 
Appert has enjoyed in his labours the advice 
and assistance of his colleague Professor Ki- 
noshita, who unites with his professional duties 
the superintendence of the University Library. 
‘The appearance of this interesting and valuable 
work was heralded in these columns a few 
weeks ago. Its first part does not merely ad- 
dress itself to dry details, the result of minute 
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arithmetical calculation, but is of a popular 
nature, and associates with each era the most 
important events in the social and_ political 
life of the nation. In his introductory remarks 
the author summarily dismisses the system, 
based on an appeal to the national vanity, 
which would make the accession of Jimmu 
Tenno the beginning of Japanese history and 
chronology just as the founding of Rome 
was used by the Romans. This visionary 
and unhistorical system has failed to 
of practical use, and is rapidly becoming 
obselete. The Chronologie is preceded by 
useful chapters, one explaining the method of 
reading Japanese dates, another giving lists of 
the Emperors and Shoguns, and another a list 
of the periods in alphabetical order. 


be 
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In his map and in this work Professer Appert 
shows excellent judgment in following the Ro- 
maji-kai system of transliteration. The whole 
series is written for those who wish to obtain 
trustworthy information regarding the institutions 
of old Japan, its manners, arts, literature, and 
aristocracy, and the chief events in its history. 
Most of the information has been culled direct 
from Japanese sources ; but the author acknow- 
ledges indebtedness to the late Mr. Bramsen 
for his chronology, and to Messrs. Anderson 
and Fenollosa in matters relating to Japanese art. 
Purtapeenta we know, has only one God, 
Protection, and the American is his prophet. 
By what a fine phrensy was the prophet visited 
when he wrote as follow: “An American 
Free Trader once ruefully confessed that the 
cause of Free Trade was heavily handicapped 
by having as its chief representative a nation 
so thoroughly selfish and grasping as England 
is. His mistake was in not seeing that the 
Free Trade policy is an integral part of the 
greed which has so dishonoured England, and. 
by its very principle, must always tend, in 
any nation, to developed that trait. When a 
country fixedly adopts the doctrines of selfish- 
ness which lie at the bottom of the Free Trade 
Political Economy she is ready to run the 
course of degradation, corruption, and oppres- 
sion, in the interest of Trade, which England 
has pursued since early in the present century.” 











Mucn excitement has been caused in Eng- 
land by the rumour that the White Pasha, 
recently reported to be in the province of 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, marching on Khartoum, is 
really Henry M. Stanley. Correspondents of 
the American press aver that the two men are 
one and the same, They say that the intention 
of such a mave on Stanley's part was carefully 
kept secret, and that the true purpose of the 
expedition was the rescue of Lupton Bey, Alatin 
Bey, a German, called Neufeld, and several 
other Europeans who were reported to be held 
in durance vile at Khartoum. These unfortunate 
prisoners are supposed to have suffered great 
cruelties, and it would be a noble achievement 
if Stanley employed in their behalf the excep- 
|tional resources he happens to possess. To 
persons interested in the geography of Central 
Africa, Stanley's expedition has already been 
productive of results. He has found that 
the Aruwimi River does not flow from Lake 
Albert Nyanza, as was supposed, but’ from 
some high table-lands in Mabode country. 
|It is expected, also, that Stanley will have 
found out a great deal about the upper course 
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of the Aruwimi, hithego unexplored, and that 
he must also have crossed the hills forming 
the water-shed between the basins of the 
Nile and the Congo. The mysterious lake, 
Muta Nzige, lying farther south, was also 
included in his programme. It is important to 
know if any connection exists between this lake 
and the Albert Nyanza. The former is believed 
to connect with Lake Tanganyika, on which 
small English-built steamers already ply, and if 
it also connects with Lake Nyanza, there would 
be an almost unbroken water highway from the 
mouth of the Zambesi to the heart of Africa. 





Ir it were possible to believe that Sir Morell 
Mackenzie made the statement attributed to him 
by the Amsterdam Dagd/ad and the Warsaw 
Courier, the North German Gazette's remarks 
would be decidedly unpleasant for him. The 
last mentioned journal, we read, “alludes to 
the account recently published by the Amsterdam 
Dagblad of an interview between one of ils re- 
presentatives and Sir Morell Mackenzie, on 
which occasion the English physician is repre- 
sented to have declared that had he admitted 
the gangrenous character of the late Emperor's 
disease, a Regency would, probably, have been 
appointed, and such a course would have met 
the views of a certain section opposed to the 
accession of the Emperor Frederick. The semi- 
official organ says 

A statement similar to that in the Dagblad appeared 
five days previously in the Warsaw Courier. The asser- 
tion of that newspaper that the Emperor, in his own interest 
and in that of his consort, as well as from high moral and 
practical considerations, desited to rule, for a short time 
at least, is a positive fabrication. ‘The Emperor Frederick, 
who had the highest conceivable sense of the duties con- 
nected with the imperial dignity, had placed it beyond all 
doubt that he would not assume the government of the 
country if he were proved to be incurably affected with 
cancer, This only corresponded with the noble and un- 
selfish bent of his mind, while among those who might 
eventually have been called upon to approach the Emperor 
on the subject there was no ene who was not determined 
from the outset to refrain from broaching the question to 
the august sufferer so long as he himself did not take the 
i As this was well known, those who, for reasons 
h we have no control, desired to secure the Em- 
joror’s accession to the throne even under circumstances 
Incapacitating him from governing, made it their task to 
deceive the illustrions patient as to this condition. Accord: 
ing to his own statement, Sir Morell Mackenzie thus con- 
sidered it his foremost busines» to play a political rdle. An 
unimportant English physician, holding Radical views in 
ics, had the presumption to act the part of Privy Coun- 
and to exercise a decisive influence upon the des- 
tinies of the German nation. 



































Tue Révue des deux Mondes, in a recent article 
or a possible Franco-Russian alliance, speaks 
with great frankness. Certain Frenchmen, the 
author of the article says, seem to be anxious to 
throw France into the arms of Russia, forgetful 
of the fact that by so doing they reduce the 
country of Louis XIV. and of the First Napoleon 
to the suppliant attitude of Servia and Monte- 
negro, a manner of procedure strangely con- 
trasting with the statesman-like reserve observed 
at St. Petersburg. The Key of the Eastern Ques- 
tion the author sees in Vienna: the way to Con- 
stantinople is through Vienna, but the way to 
Vienna is through Berlin; facts which to many 
Russians constitute an axiom of political geogra- 
phy. In the East French an@ Russian interests 
clash, Is France prepared to co-operate in the 
destruction of Austria, the only Power that pre- 
vents the overflow of the Sclavonic flood? The 
saying that if an Austria did not already exist, 
one would have to be created, did not originate 
with a Russian ; and if the existence of Austria 
is necessary for Europe, then every entente be- 
tween Paris and St. Petersburg should have 
peace fog its object and not war. True, Russia 
is a gigantic empire; but colossal as is its 
extent, it is financially weak and not greatly 
developed in military and administrative re- 
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spects, In case of war who could teil the 
time when Russia would be ready actively and 
effectually to aid France? In the meanwhile 
France would have to meet the onset of her 
enemies unaided. Even later on in the course of 
the war France would continue the objective 
point of all military attacks, being more exposed 
to invasion, while Russia is guaranteed by nature 
against risks in that respect. An army invading 
Russia finds itself isolated at once, with its 
point of attack in the far distance, while in 
France the first victory leads an enemy into the 
Champagne and the second places him before 
Paris. All invasions of France have been suc- 
cessful; all invasions of Russia failures. 
Russia’s offensive power is moreover weak; 
hence not of much avail to France even under 
favourable circumstances. France would risk 
much, Russia little. The dangers of the alliance 
would fall to France ; its advantages to Russia. 
Therefore opportunisis and Radicals must be 
Frenchmen as well as Republicans, Such a 
war might be the end of French greatness. At 
all events it would be the end of the Republic 
and—which personally concerns Frenchmen 
even more—the end of the Republican party. 
If the Central European Alliance is meant to 
maintain the peace of Europe, then France and 
Russia should be satisfied to further the interests 
of peace on their side, and to take care that the 
pressure in one direction does not become 
stronger than in the other. Such sentiments as 
these, if they once find favour among thoughtful 
Frenchmen, will do much to keep Europe's 
sword in its scabbard. 





We are sorry, for its own sake, that the Fapan 
Herald should be so very rash. It undertakes 
to prove that, in our epitome of the incidents of 
thg fracas between Japanese sailors and the 
Shanghai police, we “ carefully left out,” part of 
the evidence. The particular bit of testimony 
we are charged with thus treating is quoted by 
the Herald 


“the Sikh policeman's evidence is that after 
he arrested the man, and was taking him away 
Iwas set upon by a number of Japanese sailors who 
wanted to rescue the prisoner who was in my custody, 
but | would not let him go. They then knocked me 
down with their fists, and one of them struck me on 
the left side of my head with his knife. (The con- 
stable exhibited an incised scalp wound on the top of 
his head.) I caught hold of the wan who had struck 
me on the head with » koife, but I became faint from 
the quantity of blood I had lost, so that I could not 
hold the man, During that time, some Chinese 
policemen and other people came up to my assistance, 
and at last two men were arrested. That is all 1 know.” 











Our epitome of the Sikh’s evidence was thi: 
“He merely cautioned a sailor to refrain from 
committing a nuisance, and was immediately 
struck and deprived of his whistle and chain. 
He followed his two assailants ; was knocked 
down ; knocke@l one of them down ; was stabbed 
in the hand ; arrested one of the two; marched 
him off; met a number of Fapanese sailors en 
roule; was knocked down; cul about the head, 
and rescued by some Chinese policemen and 
other people.” Would il not be prudent on the 
part of the Yapan Herald to read our state- 
ments before founding on them a charge. of 
suppressio vert? 








* * * 

‘Then we are confronted with the familiar old 
accusation so glibly preferred by people who 
lay claim to a monopoly of loyalty and patriot- 
ism—* invariably insisting that the Japanese are 
always in the right, and the other nation, whether 
English, German or Chinese, as certainly in 
the wrong.” Did we then insist that the Japa- 
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nese were right in this particular instance? In 
the very article criticised by our local con- 
temporary we wrote :—‘The conduct of the 
Japanese officer appears to have been quite in- 
excusable. It will not, we trust, be supposed 
that we seek to extenuate the riotous behaviour of 
the Japanese sailors. We write simply to show 
that the story originally circulated of a sort of 
pitched battle between the settlement police and 
some 200 Japanese sailorsarmed with knives, was 
a marked exaggeration. Proper steps no doubt 
will be taken by the Japanese Naval authorities 
to punish the offenders. We trust that the in- 
vestigation will be published, and that the 
punishment will be of a nature to mark most 
emphatic disapproval of such lawless conduct.” 
Is this insisting that the Japanese were right 
and that the other nation was wrong?” And 
the Japan Herald, forsooth, “feels bound to 
point out the truth.” 

* td * 

We recommend the Zapan 
Herald to give up trying to hunt with the 
hounds and run with the hare, Mr. Facing- 
both-ways is a bad model for a newspaper. As 
friendly well-wishers, we warn the Hera/d that, 
for ils own sake, it must not in one breath de- 
nounce the Fapan Afail for showing that an 
affair is virtually trifling, and in the next say of 
the same affair:—“ Had not the Fapan Mail 
originally made such a fuss about the affair with 
its special telegram, &c., nobody would have 
thought more about it than if a party of English 
or Russian sailors had got into a row in Hon- 
mura Road, nor is it by any means the first 
occasion in which sailors have got to logger- 
heads with the Shanghai Police. 


One word more, 














Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun, in a note on the 
amendment of the Nippon Ginko Convertible 
Note Regulations, says it is believed that the 
objects of the present measure are, first, the 
gradual withdrawal of Government and Bank 
notes from circulation ; and second, to facilitate 
the monetary circulation of the country, and to 
guard against commercial panics. Our con- 
temporary, while declaiming any intention to 
disparage the step now taken, thinks that there 
is some ground for apprehension in the very 
liberal powers that are given to the Nippon 
Ginko. The amended provisions permit the 
issue of 70,000,000 yen of convertible notes, 
on the security of Goverment Bonds, Ex- 
chequer Bills, or other safe or trustworthy bills 
and commercial notes. What is meant by 
“safe and trustworthy bills?” What are “ com- 
mercial notes? 








Our contemporary believes that 
by the latter phrase are meant promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, or cheques of private firms 
or individuals. Now, there is no doubt that 
in many cases the paper of firms or indivi 
duals is trustworthy, but what guarantee is 
there that accidents will not happen now 
and again? It must not be forgotten that com- 
merce and finance are not in this country 
advanced to such a stage as they are in 
London. It will not always be prudent to 
adopt the same measures here as in Eng- 
land. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun therefore 
ventuies to express the hope that the busi- 
ness indicated above will be transacted with 
becoming caution and care. The system of 
permitting the issue of notes on the security of 
public bonds and bills in circulation in the 
le. world, is to be found only in Eng- 
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land, France, and Germany; and the present 
amendment places Japanese finance in this 
respect on a footing more closely resembling 
German methods than any other. The public 
have, therefore, the right to expect that in return 
for the considerable benefits and privileges con- 
ferred on the Nippon Ginko, the Chairman and 
directors of that institution will give much of 
their attention to points destined to arise 
in consequence of the measure now  pro- 
mulgated, and that the transactions of the 
bank will be further safeguarded by the 
superintendence of the Minister of State for 
Finance, 


Tue vernacular papers contain various com- 
ments on the recent Government Notifications 
bearing on the export of coal. Henceforth no 
duty will be demanded on exported coal, 
Apropos this subject the Mainichi Shimbun 
gives statistics to show that the amount of coal 
exported has gradually increased. The figures 
given are as follows :— 


Tons. 
1883 389,543 
1884 519,292 
ASS5 ss 581,689 
1836 . 670,863 





The Mainichi adds statistics of the import of 
coal, which show that it has been very irregular. 
The highest amount imported in any one year 
being 17,105 tons in 1883, and the lowest 4,212 
tons in 1884. The Maznichi anticipates that 
that the removal of the duty will lead to 
coal’s becoming one of the chief exports. 
The Nichi Nichi is at a loss to know why 
coal alone should be exempt from duty, and 
maintains that if increase of the national wealth 
be the object of the recent Notification, it should 
have included other articles of export. The 
Nichi Nichi affirms that the principal good 
the Notification does is to get rid of an abuse 
that has existed for some time. According 
to the Michi Michi, some years ago at the 
request of one of the foreign ministers, the 
Japanese Government agreed to exempt from 
duty coals required for the use of foreign 
vessels. ‘This privilege has been abused,” 
says our contemporary, “by unprincipled 
foreign captains who have carried off large 
quantities of coal and sold it in China and 
elsewhere. So that hitherto the duty collected 
on exported coal has been very small compared 
to what it onght have been.” The Michi Nichi 
for the above reason does not attach much im 
portance to the provisions of the new regulation, 
maintaining that it only makes legal what already 
existed and grants to non-shipowners a privi- 
leges already enjoyed by shipowners. 





Tue tea dispute at Shanghai was not so quickly 
settled as our advices seemed to indicate. A 
suggestion was made to the effect that business 
might be resumed if the Chinese merchants 
would agree to send in large musters and make 
contracts of sale to be entered in the books as 
usual, on the understanding that the tea should 
not be actually delivered until the terms as to 
guaranteeing fire insurance were settled and 
signed by the buyers ; and if they would further 
agree to a consultation between representatives 
of each side to consider the rules. This sug- 
gestion was submitted to the Tea Guild by their 
legal adviser, Mr. W. V. Drummond, and the 
Guild agreed to accept it. But it appears from 
Mr. Drummond's statement that the foreign 
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merchants would not approve this solution: 
they required unconditional resumption of 
business, including delivery of tea, before 
entering into any negotiations with regard 
to rules for fire insurance or other mat- 
ters. The Guild, on its side, did not reply 
to the letter addressed to it by the: Chamber of 
Commerce, “because "—we quote Mr. Drum- 
mond’s words—‘ the letter contained charges 
of impropriety and illegality, and as it would be 
necessary to reply to these charges, any letter 
to the Chamber would only have embittered the 
controversy.” Mr. Drummond admits that ‘ the 
Chinese made a mistake in manners and tactics,” 
but claims that the Chamber made a mistake in 
taking the matter to the Consuls, when in 
reality it was purely a commercial question. He 
denies that any treaty bears upon the question, 
and says that the appeal to the Taotai was “ un- 
necessary, and only widened and embittered the 
situation.” ‘ The Chinese,” he adds, “are quite 
willing to continue all business operations, as I 
said in my first letter, except delivering large 
quantities of tea without security against loss by 
fire, and no Chinese official can, or will attempt 
to force them to give up possession of their 
property without this security. This difficulty 
can only be settled by the representatives of the 
two sides. In a matter of this sort it would 
probably have proved a wiser course if the 
Foreign Consuls, instead of acting upon ex 
parte representations, had invited the Guild to 
furnish them with their views, before deciding 
what action to take in the matter.” 


Aw Indian exchange has the following with re- 
ference to the search for Mr. Dalgleish’s body :— 


The small be of soldiers sent by Dr. Surajbal, Go- 
vernor of Ladakh, in search of the murderer of the late 
Mr. Dalgleish found in Chinese Turkistan, a few marches 
from the place where the murder took place, all the goods 
belonging to Mr. Dalgleish, as well as most of his personal 
baggagee. They were found’ under Mr, Dalgleish’s tent 
which had been pitched for the purpose of placing them 
there. “All hs property has sine been brought into Lh 
On examination it is found that only boxes supposed to 
contain cash had been opened, but little or no money could 
have been found; the papers they contained had been left. 
The murderer, therefore, has obtained very little money, 
that was hig object ; the greater portion of Me. Dalglei 
money was in his belt round his waist, and that escaped 
his murderer’s notice. 

Information has since been received that Dad Mahomed 
Khan, who is doubtless the murderer, has taken the dire 
tion of Yarkand; if he reaches that place he will be a 
rested in accordance with introductions forwarded to the 
uthorities there. One of the chiefs in those parts, a for- 
mer friend of Dad Mahomed Khan, has sent his servent 
to accompany him, and this may be taken as an intin: 
tion that something more than old friendship has inspi 
this arrangement. It appears that Dad Mahomed Khan 
found much difficulty in getting ponies tu carry the goods 
he had stolen from Mr. Dalgleish, and for this reason 
abandoiied thea, with; probably, also the intention of caus- 
ing the impression that Mr. Dalgleish had fallen into the 
hands of robbers, But itis known that Dad Mahomed Khan 
reported in one or two places that the sahié would come 
after him in afew days.” There would appear thus to le 
food ground for supposing that Dad Mahomed Kthan will 
be arrested and sent to Ladakh, and this result will be ow- 
ing to the energetic action taken by Dr. Surajbal, t 
Governor of Ladakh. There has been much delay in the 

ormation of an efficient Council for the Jammu and 
‘ashmere State, owing mainly to the incurable procrastina- 
tion so conspicuous in most Oriental rulers; but since the 
arcival of. Dr. Surajbal from Ladakh some: progrets seenis 
to have been made. He will. probably be appointed 
Governor of Cashmere, and Dewan. Janki Pershad, the 
present Governor, 1 become a member of the Council, of 
which the Mahar: brothers will probably be the other 
members. What the result of all this may be cannut now 
be foretold, 







































































Tux new steamer for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
arrived in the harbour on Monday evening at 
7 o'clock, after having called at the Quarantine 
Station. The Sarkio Maru is certainly a hand- 
some addition to the Company's fleet. She is 
schooner-rigged, with rakish, pole masts, and 
has the good fortune to be ornamented rather 
than disfigured by her funnel. On board, the 
vessel reminds one of the old steamers concern- 
ing which travellers were never tired of predicting 
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that their like for comfort and roominess would 
never be found again, at least on ocean-going 
screws steamers, for with wide guard-like alleys 
running fore and aft, and a splendid hurricane 
or promenade deck stretching from the after 
whale-back covering the steering gear to the 
bridge forward, the ‘‘ Satkio Afaru” presents 
apleasing resemblance to the old-time favourites. 
The social hall and ladies’ saloon—the latter is 
furnished with a piano—the upper deck state- 
rooms, the officers’ rooms, etc., open off the deck ; 
as well as the saloon, which occupies the en- 
tire width of the ship, and is capable of seating 
fifty-eight or sixty passengers. The main-deck 
state-rooms, which are exceedingly well appointed 
and commodious, are situated immediately aft 
of the saloon. Amidships are the bath-rooms, 
ete., whilst aft, under the whale-back, are 
other offices and lavatories. The second class 
saloon and cabins, differing but little from the 
saloon state-rooms, are forward of amidships. 
The need of ample means of communication 
between promenade deck and upper deck has 
not been overlooked. The vessel, as men- 
tioned in the notice recently published in 
these columns, is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity, though provision is made for oil lamps 
in case of sudden emergency. The ship has 
been brought out by Captain Wilson Wal- 
ker, whois well-known on the coast, and Mr. W. 
Barrie, Outside Superintendent Engineer of the 
Company. Very heavy weather was encoun- 
tered between Formosa and Japan, but it only 
proved the ship's admirable qualities as an ex- 
ceptionally good sea boat. We understand that 
the Sarkio Maru will be docked as soon as her 
cargo has been discharged, and will relieve the 
Tokio Maru on the Shanghai line, sailing hence 
on Wednesday next. 


Tue Nagano-Ueda railway was opened on Wed- 
nesday, and the time-table will be found in the 
usual place in this issue. The opening of this 
railway will make it possible for tourists to reach 
the ancient temples of Zenkoji from Toky6 in 
one day,—very easily when the tramway now 
being laid over the Usui Pass is completed. 
Between Yokokawa and Nagano the scenery is 
very fine, and includes the Usui Toge, the great 
plain of Karuizawa, Asamayama, and other 
noted mountains, also the Tambagawa, which 
is crossed by abridge of boats. The valley, from 
Oiwake to Nagano is highly cultivated, and is 
devoted almost exclusively to the production of 
grain and mulberry leaf, some of the best silk 
produced in Japan being found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ueda. At Nagano there is a 
capital foreign restaurant, but visitors to the 
place have to sleep at Japanese hotels. 











Count Goto's trip through the provinces ap- 
pears likely to result in the formation of a poli- 
tical party. It is stated that delegates from 
Niigata and other places of importance purpose 
meeting in Tdkyd about October or November 
next to organise the association and discuss its 
programme. According to the vernacular press 
the leading planks in the platform are already 
determined. They are five. The first is the 
establishment of a constitution with Ministers 
responsible to Parliament. The second is re- 
duction of official expenditure and development 
of the national resources. The third is decen- 
tralization of political power and extension 
of local government. The fourth is reform of 
military administration, large reductions of mili- 





tary expenditure, the employment of volunteers 
and militia, and economical development of the 
national strength. The fifth is Treaty Revision 
on the basis of equality with Western Powers. A 
more excellent platform it would be difficult to 
conceive. The trouble about these pretty pro- 
grammes is thatthey smack too much of theory. 
They seem to be taken ready-made out of 
books. Neither can Count Goto’s party claim 
a monopoly of any such political faith. It is 
the creed of the “ins” as well as of the “ outs ; 
the only difference being that the responsibility 
of the former makes them adapt their perform- 
ance to the circumstances of the time and the 
conditions of the empire. 








We alluded in a recent issue to the movement 
on foot in Tasmania in favour of imperial feder- 
ation, Mr. R. Beadon, formerly legal adviser 
to the Japanese Government, is the leading 
spirit of the affair. On the 24th of April he 
read to a crowded audience in the Town Hall, 
Hobart, an exhaustive and lucidly constructed 
essay on the subject, the gist of his address 
being to urge the necessity of some decided 
step to ‘‘ maintain the unity of the noblest em- 
pire the world has ever seen.” At the conclu- 
sion of his address he moved the following 
resolution :—* That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, some form of federation is desirable 
which, while not interfering with the existing 
rights of local parliaments as regards local 
affairs, will give to all parts of the Empire a 
voice in matters affecting all, and combine the 
resources of the Empire for the maintenance of 
common interests and the defence of common 
rights.” The resolution was seconded by the 
Honourable P. O, Fysh, Some discussion 
ensued, in which evidences of a disposition to 
cut adrift from the mother country were ngt 
absent, but the motion was finally carried with 
few dissenting voices. 





Tur Ceylon Observer gives the following ac- 
count of the terrible accident on board the 
steamer Clan Alacintosh :—It was on the 
16th June, last Saturday, and we were nearly 
midway between Aden and Colombo—in Lati- 
tude 10.52 N., Longitude 65.2 E. We did not 
stop at Aden, but had run right on from Suez. 
We had had a very pleasant passage for the 
most part, but after passing Aden we experi- 
enced a strong monsoon. At 11.55 in the 
morning, Mr. Williams, chief steward, was re- 
ported to me as having fallen down in the native 
store-room. I, in company with the butler and 
a saloon boy, immediately went down, On 
arriving ‘tween decks, I found a fireman ina 
state of exhaustion. I had no suspicion or fear 
of bad air, though I could pefceive a nasty 
smell as I went down. I nevér imagined that 
it was so strong as it afterwards proved to be. 
I simply thought the chief steward had fallen, or 
that he had been knocked down with something 
falling on to him. The chief officer, Mr. Short- 
land, came up and passed a line down, which 
was passed round the fireman and he was pulled 
out. He recovered. Then the saloon boy 
went down to get hold of Mr, Williams, the 
chief steward. I saw him leaning over the 
steward’s body on the floor and asked him why 
he did not raise him. He did not answer, and 
the butler and I followed down the steps with a 
light each. Both our lights went out and we 
all collapsed. I did not feel anything at all. I 
was just snuffed off like a candle, and I remem- 
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bered nothing more till 1 found myself laid on 
deck. I learned afterwards that Mr. Shortland 
went down and put a rope round me and I was 
hauled up senseless. The native butler and the 
boy were dead, when brought up. The chief 
steward and Mr. Shortland were also both dead 
when they were brought on deck. Every attempt 
at rescue was made. There was a rush of 
quartermasters, and they were all only too eager 
to save those below. When I fell over the boy 
Mr. Shortland could see me in my white cotton 
suit lying at the foot of the ladder. He said, ‘1 
must have Macpherson up.’ Down he goes, 
gets a rope round me and comes up immediately, 
before he could feel theeffects of the gas. Then, 
brave fellow that he was, he said ‘I must have 
Williams, too,’ and down he went again, but 
while he was taking hold of Williams he col- 
lapsed himself and when brought on deck life 
was found tobeextinct. Ifevera man deserved 
the Victoria Cross he did. He was one of the 
oldest servants of the Clan line, and on one 
voyage he was master of the Clan Lamont. Two 
quartermasters, the third officer, the third engi- 
neer, the carpenter and the fireman, serang and 
all wentdown to try and rescue Mr. Shortland, but 
were all brought up again more or less insen- 
sible before the first officer's body was recovered. 
As {soon as ever a man went down he fell, 
and it was not till over two hours after I had 
fallen that Mr. Shortland’s body was brought up. 
We got them after fires had been lit to burn the 
foul air out. Then the five bodies were brought 
up, the carpenter, the third officer, and the 
quartermasters going down for them. They 
were all laid in a heap at the bottom of the 
ladder. Ata quarter past twelve there were 13 
bodies on the deck, six Europeans and seven 
natives apparently lifeless. It was a ghastly 
sight. It took 2} hours for one of the quarter- 
masters to come round, but he recovered at 
last. The five men who were dead when 
brought up were :—Mr. William Shortland, 
about 38 years of age, the 1st officer; Mr. Wil- 
liams, the chief steward, aged 34 years; Jaffer, 
native butler ; Abdul, the saloon boy ; Reozolla, 
the donkey (engine) man. They. were all buried 
at sea at 5 o'clock the same afternoon, and you 
may imagine it was a sad sight. The funeral 
service was read by Captain McAllister. 
Where the bad gas originated from is a mystery 
to everybody yet. We had rough monsoon 
weather, and everything was battened down to 
keep the water from getting below.” 


We have received from Mr. Tanaka, of Hyoshi- 
cho, Shimbashi, Téky6, two pictures, one of 
which shows the crater of Bandai-san, but the 
other does not fully explain itself. It was 
taken, apparently, in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain after the eruption, for traces of vol- 
canic ash are seen in the fore-ground. The 
photographs are clear and well executed. If 
they form part of aseries it would be an in- 
teresting acquisition. But it is plain that such 
pictures do not sufficiently convey their mean- 
ing. A key of some sort is necessary. The 
Japan Gazette, for example, describes these 
same photographs as Bandai-san before the 
eruption and Bandai-san after the eruption. 
Nowa picture of Bandai-san before the eruption 
is the very thing that everybody wants but 
unfortunately cannot procure. If such a pic- 
ture were forthcoming its fore-ground would 
certainly not be disfigured by matter ejected 
from the crater. The public i eral is not 
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likely to be quite so obtuse as the Yapan 
Gazette's art critic, nor indeed is a photo- 
grapher obliged to adjust his camera to the 
lower orders of intelligence, Still we venture 
to suggest to Mr, Tanaka that instead of sub- 
scribing his own name and address at the 
bottom of every view, he should put something 
calculated to enlighten his customers as to pic- 
ture itself. . 


Tue feelings were known to be dangerous 
guides before ‘“ Locksley Hall” was written. 
During the past few days the weather has been 
the object of various and sundry epithets, yet 
in point of fact it has been behaving exactly 
as it ought to behave according to the calen- 
der. The roth of July was the first of the 
dog-days—the doyé of the Japanese. This un- 
pleasant season lasts sometimes 18, sometimes 
19, days. This year it covers the longer period 
and therefore came to a theoretical end on the 
7thinstant. The records of the Meteorological 
Department since the 19th ultimo are as follows, 
the thermometrical degrees being on the Cen- 
tigrade scale, and Saturdays being omitted :— 












roth uly . a7th July sth August ...... 25° 
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It thus appears that since the 7th instant the 
temperature in Tdky6 has fallen 2°. C., or 
3.6° F. But if anyone were asked to name the 
hottest period of this summer, he would cer- 
tainly say the last four-days. It is a comfort 
to know that our feelings deceive us in this 
matter, and that we are really getting nearer to 
heavenly cool, though we seem to be approach- 
ing the caloric of the other place. 





We have again to perform the unpleasant task 
of calling the attention of the Authorities to the 
postal service. Several complaints have reached 
us of letters unaccountably delayed in transit 
from Tdky6 to Yokohama and vice versd. Of 
course these letters were addressed in foreign 
writing, so that, as we explained in a previous 
issue, some excuse may be advanced on that 
score. Speaking generally, however, it does 
not seem that the postal service is by any means 





in that progressive condition indicated by its 
early history. The public—the foreign public 
at any rate—is losing confidence in it, and 
those entrusted with its direction must know 
well that it is infinitely easier to make a new 


reputation than to recover a lost one. 
* 


ee 
Another point open to criticism is con- 
nected with the money-order office. During 


the summer season the officials of the banks 
appear to abandon their duties at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, Consequently, no 
money orders can be issued after that hour. It 
is true that the despatch of money-orders is 
usually a matter demanding no great expedition. 
But we have never heard of any other country 
where banks betrayed such solicitude for the 
comfort of their employés as tolimit hours of 
work to one o'clock in the afternoon, and we 
doubt very much whether the time added by 
early attendance in the morning can possibly 
compensate the public for this merciless clip- 
ping of business hours. Besides, why should 
Japanese voluntarily adopt towards the climate 
of their own country the timid attitude neces- 
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sarily adopted towards it by Western Euro- 
peans? Is the heat of a Japanese summer so 
formidable to a native of Japan? There 


is no occasion to eschew comforts merely be- 
cause they are not essential. Let Tokyé police- 
men in the dog-days have white suits and linen 
curtains to shade their necks and ears. That 
is all right. But when it comes to bank 
officials retiring to take an afternoon siesta, the 
line appears to be passed. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ Why do the autho- 
tities make game of the public by not opening 
the railway to Kamakura? The line is entirely 
completed. Its opening was announced a 
month ago, but it remains in s/a/d guo.- Surely 
this is a too unblushing adoption of the Bureau- 
cratic sans-géne and arrogance of the Occident.” 
We believe that the explanation of the delay is 
simple. A choice had to be made between 
opening this small section—only 12 miles— 
and thereby impeding the progress of work on 
advanced sections, or pushing on the latter at 
the expense of slight inconvenience to a few 
visitors to Kamakura. The second course has 
been followed, and naturally there is some dis- 
content. But the authorities further claim— 
and we must give them the credit of knowing 
their own business—that to open the road to 
Kamakura alone would entail a distinct loss. 
Additions would have to be made to the 
rolling stock and the staff, and the traffic would 
certainly be insufficient to recoup the outlay on 
this account. We fear, therefore, that tourists 
to Kamakura must possess their souls in patience. 
The line will be opened so soon as the interests 
of the public service warrant the step. 





Mryanosuita held high festival last Saturday 
evening. The German guests of the Fujiya 
Hotel had a banquet and engaged the services 
of the Imperial Marine Band to discourse music 
during the entertainment, the entire establish- 
ment being beautifully illuminated with lanterns 
and patterns composed of burning torches 
lighting up the neighbouring hills. On Sunday 
morning at breakfast-time, after a night's repose 
had refreshed both performers and listeners, 
the band commenced with a Lutheran “ Cho- 
rale” in honour of the day. Lighter music 
followed at intervals; and in the evening the 
dining-room of the hotel was cleared for a 
dance, and the gaping rustics who had come in 
from all the neighbouring villages, were enabled 
to gaze at the strange spectacle of foreigners 
practising the Terpsichorean art, while without 
burnt the red hues of the Bengal light. We 
understand that Mr. Yamaguchi, the proprietor 
of the Fujiya Hotel, accommodated the band 
gratis. Much credit is due to him for the 
energy with which he works towards the raising 
of his pleasantly situated summer retreat to the 
leval of the best European spas. 


Tue Mayon, an old volcano in the Philippines, 
was in a violent state of eruption on the gth 
ult. Three villages with a great number of 
their inhabitants have disappeared in the vici- 
nity of Libog. It was surmised that altogether 
100 persons and 200 head of cattle were de- 
stroyed by the lava and the ashes. The 
local authorities have been employing all 
measures to disinter the corpses and to remedy 
the present wants of the survivors. Mayon is 
a conical mountain 8,300 feet high, according 
to the Quia Oficial de Filipinas, and is 
situated in the centre of the districts of Tabaco 
and Iraya, in the province of Albay, to the 
extreme south-east of the Island of Luzon, sixty- 
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has often been in active eruption, and the de- 
struction caused by it, as well as by its neighbour, 
the Bulusan volcano, has from time immemorial, 
been considerable. On the 23rd October, 
1766, a horrible eruption took place at Mayon, 
causing the complete suppression of the village 
of Malinao, and greatly damaging other hamlets 
in the vicinity. In 1800 another serious erup- 
tion tock place; in February 1814, after re- 
peated earthquakes, the mountain again belched 
forth torrents of Java, which consumed every- 
thing at its base. The next important eruptions 
took place in 1852, 1853, and 1858.—Hong- 
hong Telegraph. 


Mr. Axprew Lax, writing in Longman's 
Magazine, has a new story to tell about Japa- 
nese social customs, “The Japanese,” he 
says, ‘‘have invented a ghostly game which 
may be commended to people tired of the 
monotony of thought-reading. It is the Game 
of a Hundred Wicks. A lamp with 100 small 
wicks (fewer will do) is set in a darkling ob- 
scure corner of a house, just the sort of place 
which M. Pierre Loti's Madame Chrysanthtme 
would have avoided. Then, in the pleasant 
light of lanterns in the drawing-room, the com- 
pany begin to tell ghost-stories. Each, as he 
has told his tale, goes forth, and blows out one 
of the wicks in the lamp. At first it is all very 
well—who’s afraid? Nobody! But, when it 
comes to blowing out the last wicks after hear- 
ing about ninety ghost-stories, ah, then it is a 
very different affair. Finally, the last pilgrim 
sees ‘The spectre that appears when the lamp 
going out;’ no common or garden spectre 
this, but a bogie of the most appalling charac- 
ter. Now, is this not a pleasant drawing-room 
game, and well worth introducing? Probably 
the lamps can be bought at any of the Japanese 
shops. The spectre is shrouded, it is green, 
it has eyes that drop blood— white-eyed phan- 
toms weeping tears of blood '—and it is pro- 
vided with horns and a grin. Its long hair hangs 
about it like a black winding-sheet. Children’s 
parties attended.” 





We take this from the Hongkong Davly Press:— 

In his repot Surgeon of 
Hongkong 7. # 
says that opium smoking, held forth as the China- 
man's greatest vice, is certainly not to be compared 
s_evil effects 
drinking. In the criminals admitted to Victoria Gaol 
Dr. Ayres has an excellent field to study the subject, 
and he shows conclusively that the habit does not 
interfere with the digestive powers. One of the men 
who came under his observation was seventy-cight 
years of age, had smoked opium for thirty-five years, 
and his consumption was half-an-ounce a day. ‘There 
is no special treatment for opium smokers entering 
the Gaol; they are simply deprived of the drug, just 
as a tobacco smoker is deprived of his tobacco, and 
Dr, Ayres says he does not think the suffering attend- 
ant on the deprivation is any greater in the case of the 
former than in that of the latter, if indeed it is so 
great. Appended to the report are tables showing the 
weight of the opium smoking prisoners at their ad- 
mission and during the first four weeks of their con- 
finement, and the result shows that no ill-effects follow 
the sudden deprivation of the drug without treatment. 
As Dr. Ayres says, a man of seventy-eight who can 
digest the oridinary gaol diet and keep his weight must 
have his digestive powers in excellent order.“ More- 
over, it must be remembered that opium smoking 
prisoners not under treatment have the ordinary rice 
and water diet one day every week, which wé 
to decrease their weight notwithstanding thi 
ever, most of those weighing under a hundred pounds 
remain of the average weight. It is only 
reasonable to expect that those who are above the 
average weight on admission should not add to that 
weight on a gaol diet which though sufficient and 
wholesome, cannot be said to be fattening. These 
tables,” wes Dr. Ayres, “ which have been given 
for the last six or seven years with my annual reports, 
prove conclusively that the opium smoker can dis- 
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continue the habit at once without any treatment 
whatever and without any detriment to himself, and 
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that it is idle to talk of the suffering which the depriva- 
tion of opium entails. 

‘That opium smoking is an evil when carried to 
excess, or when the smoker's means do not allow 
of his purchasing the drug without depriving himself 
of necessaries, admits of no doubt. Dr. Ayres gives 
a list of six men who were the largest consumers 
received into the ga6l, and who had all habitually 
consumed half-an-ounce daily. ‘This is equivalent in 
value to thirty cents a day, or $9 a month. Only 
well-to-do men could afford this quantity; but the 
coolie will often spend more than his means warrant, 
and, passing his evenings and spending his wages in 
the opium shop he gets in much the same plight as 
the labourer in England who spends his time and 
money in the tap-room—except that his opium smok- 
ing does not lead to rictous conduct in the same way 
that drink does, But even among the coolie class 
only a small proportion run to excess ; to the great 
majority opium is a harmless luxury, which their 
means allow them to indulge in but sparingly. Over 
some few, unfortunately, the opium pipe exercises a 
fascination which in the absence of restraint they find 
i These are said to possess the yin, or 
h the author of “ Through the Yangtse 
Gorges” describes as a vice analogous to dipsomani 
among ourselves, In the absence of the yim, he says, 
all Chinamen will tell you that opium smoking is a 
harmless, though foolish pastime, ‘The number of 
victims of the yin in proportion to the number of 
smokers is, we should say much smaller than the 
number of victims of dipsomania in proportion to 
the number of persons who use alcoholic liquors. 




















Jerry Cruncuer is quite a fashionable cha- 
racter now-a-days, He no longer pursues his 
trade stealthily at night, crouching behind 
tomb-stones and climbing the walls of church- 
yards by the light of dark lanterns. On the 
contrary, he carries on his tomb-rifling and 
body-snatching business in broad daylight and 
publishes the results in Zhe Zimes. Mr. W. 
M. Flinders Petrie is the most recent Cruncher 
among dilettanti. He has ‘‘at length,” we are 
told, “ brought his arduous FayQm campaign 
toaclose.” The campaign consisted in dig- 
ging for pyramids, labyrinths, and such like, 
identifying the “shattered remains of Hero- 
dotus’ colossi” and of other interesting relics. 
An incident of the campaign was the rifling of 
a big burying place, which performance is thus 
described :— 


le the Pyramid tunnel was in progress, Mr. 
Petrie was actively engaged in the exploration of a 
vast cemetery, hitherto unknown and untouched, 
which he discovered in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It proved to be entirely of the Greek and Graco. 
Roman period, and must have been the necropolis of 
the town built over the site of the Labyrinth. The 
graves reach to no great depth below the surface— 
that is to say, it does not consist of successive strata 
of tombs, like the great burial-fields of Sakkarah, 
Abydos, and Thebes, but it extends over a surface of 
something like 100 acres. The superficial character 
of the intermines made it, however, very easy to work, 
ir. Petrie has consequently been able to exhaust 
the richest quarters in a single season, He has ex. 
humted many hundreds of mummies, and found an 
extraordinary number of interesting objects buried with 
the dead, as funerary vases in alabaster, terra-cotta, 
and glass; toilette ornaments, tools, ‘toys, coins 
(chiefly Roman), amulets, mirrors, beads, moulds, a 
casket with panels of carved ivory, hundreds of frag- 
mentary papyri, consisting mainly of lists and ac. 
counts ; a great store of funerary wrappings of beautiful 
embroidered and woven textiles, such as have lately 
been found in the Roman and Coptic quarters of the 
great cemetery at Ekhmeem ; and, most interesting of 
all, a splendid fragment of the Second Book of the 
Iliad, written on papyrus in the finest Greek hand, 
before the rounded uncial or cursive scripts came into 
This precious document was found rolled up 
under the head of a mummy which was buried simply 
in the sand, without the protection of atomb. Mr. 
Petrie has not yet ventured to unrol it, but it measures 
apparently from 3ft. to 4ft. in length. ‘The depth of 
the papyrus sheet is 11in., with 22 lines of horizontal 
writing between two wide margins at top and bottom 
The date of the manuscript is about the second or 
third century. It will be edited by Professor Saye 
‘The mummies found in this cemetery are, as usual, 
of all classes, some parts being crowded with poor in- 
terments and others reserved for the tombs of the rich, 
hese last are for the most part of a style elsewhere 
unknown, being enclosed in elaborately-gilded 
tonnages, inlaid upon the stuccoed surface with imita- 
tion jewelry encrusted with cut jaspers, cornelians, 
onyxes, and other precious stones. But by far the 
most valuable possessions which these good Egypti 
of Roman time carried with them to their graves were 
their portraits—portraits painted on panel, the pig- 
ol being laid on with a wax medium, and in many 






































instances as fresh as the day when they left the easel 
of the artist. Of these Mr. Petrie has found no less 
than 60—men and women, youths and maidens, and 
children of both sexes ; some admirably free and bold 
in treatment, some delicately and even minutel 

finished, others stiff and hard, thus showing the work 
of various hands, and testifying to the existence of a 
local school of art in this remate provincial town of 
Upper Egypt which can have been little, if at all, 
inferior to the contemporaneous schools of Rome and 
Pompeii. Twelve of the finest of these portraits have 
been claimed by M. Grébaut for the Boulak Museum ; 
but among the 48 which Mr. Petrie brings to England 
are some very beautiful specimens. ‘Ihe best of these, 
together with a large number of the richest gilded 
mummies and many hundreds of interesting antiqui- 
ties from the Hawara cemetery, will, it is understood, 
be exhibited in London during’ the present season. 


Av incident that recently occurred at Singapore 
is thus described by a correspondent of the 
Singapore Free Press :— Last night at about 
eight o'clock another Portuguese named D. 
Rodriguez employing under the M.C. Dr. 
Rowell as an Inspector of the Clyde Terrace 
Market were attacked by five of these Malay 
Samsengs and snatched the walking stick from 
his hand and began to strike the man with blows 
in Serangoon Rd. who entered in a Chinese 
shop as they still watching the man till he is 
out of the shop as the shop-keeper prevent one 
of these men not to come inside. Crowded of 
people were standing by to see what was the 
matter as there were none of the Police to settle 
any of what is going on, as soon the man was 
out of the shop, and again met his enemies on 
his way home in Klang Road and received an- 
other severe stroke in the face and went home 
bleeding. It is said this was first happened 
between Portugues and Portugues in Buffaloe 
Road and Karbaw Road has they could not 
fight like man so they begun to pay by their 
own pocket to several of these Malay Samsengs 
to do all this trickness during the night and 
could not at all every one to face such danger- 
ous, what is going on especially is in the swll- 
ness of the night, as if they had those places to 
do whatever they pleases and could be any harm 
to them.” 











From Mr. Crossett, a well-known missionary 
labourer in China, we have received a commu- 
nication from which we gather that he also has 
been smitten with the belief that he can identify 
the Japanese people with one at least of the ten 
lost tribes. We regret that want of space— 
which difficulty is aggravated by the peculiar 
form in which Mr. Crossett has thought fit to 
present his views—will not allow us to give his 
communication in full, but we shall give such 
extracts as are likely to interest our readers. 
“ Japan,”says Mr. Crossett, “ is called Nippon by 
its people from two Chinese words meaning ‘sun’ 
and ‘origin,’ and its emblem is the rising sun. 
The pronunciation of these two words is not 
easily expressed by roman letters. The cha- 
racter for ‘sun’ may be transliterated r orrzh or 
ré, jth or sé, yt, &e. Tomy ears itis sufficiently 
like the first syllable of Reuben in Hebrew to 
make me think it one of the best Chinese cha- 
racters that could have been selected to trans- 
literate the sound. The second character is 
bén or bun, pén or pun, pronounced generally 
alike by Chinese and Japanese. Those who 
use the pén or pun take care not to aspirate 
the p. The Japanese pronounciation of the 
above two characters is, in Téky6, ‘ Nipon’ or 
‘Nippon. What the ancient pronunciation 
was, or what the pronunciation is now in the 
provinces I do not know. Now, I find that the 
position of Japan is with reference to Asia 


just the same as was its position relative to the 
: Original from ‘2 
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location of the other tribes in Canaan,—Reuben 
is stated in the various historical books of the 
Bible to be situated at the ‘sun-rising,’ or the 
very name by which Japan is known. Korea 
is known as aol? or gaol/, from the Chinese 
characters which express its name, and stands 
in the same situation in reference to Japan and 
the rest of Asia that Gad occupied in regard to 
Reuben and the rest of Canaan. Manchuria, 
north of Korea is Manasseh, and is like Joseph's 
blessing the fruitful bow which has climbed the 
wall and populated the Americas for hundreds 
of years. . . . . . . The Japanese in 
their history of the origin of man, name 
the first man and woman respectively, ‘Isanagi' 
and ‘Isanami,’ which seem the /sh and Jsha 
that are the Hebrew names of the two person- 
ages known to us as Adam and Eve. Let it be 
noted that in both cases the initials are the 
same, and that the masculine and feminine 
differ only in the terminations. The Japanese 
further have traditions as to three great beings, 
followed by twelve other persons and their 
wives—to my mind indicative of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, and the twelve patriarchs. Christian 
Japanese familiar with Joseph’s history tell me of 
remarkable similarities in characters and events in 
connection with one of their mythological per- 
sonages. The Japanese say they are cousins of 
the Koreans, the Manchus, Mongols, and Tartars 
generally, but assert that they are of no kin to 
the Chinese. They claim to have come from 
the north-west in 660 B.c., through Korea, 
which reckoning from the dispersion of the 
tribes in 720 B.c., allows them time to have 
dwelt in Babylon and then gone a journey, as 
the Book of Esdras has it, of a year and a half, 
across a water, which is probably the Yellow 
Sea, to Korea and Japan, and by Behring’s 
Straits to America. There is no doubt that the 
Japanese have most strongly inherited the cha- 
racteristics of Reuben, and the ancient reli 
of the people was a remarkable reproduction 
of the temple worship, notwithstanding the 
influence of idolatrous China. Generally the 
animals, fish, and fowls described in the Bible 
as fit for food are eaten by the Japan- 
ese. The names of people and places have 
often a remarkable resemblance to those of 
Palestine, while many of the words in the two 
languages are too much alike to be the result of 
mere coincidence. The observance of the Sab- 
bath is also a matter of considerable antiquity, 
and the serpent on the pole is an emblem of 
much importance.” Mr. Crossett concludes 
that were he a Japanese with the views that 
he at present holds, he should take a deep in- 
terest in the restoration of Jerusalem and of 
Palestine, and in the present religious and civil 
reforms in progress in this country. He would 
not think of resting content with any present 
form of Christianity; though at the same time 
he would accept them all as good ina certain 
way, and regard the fruths even of Shintoism 
and Buddhism as truths from Heaven. 








Tux missionaries at Chinan-fu and in other 
ports of Shantung are unpleasantly circum- 
stanced. The /:/era/i oppose them resolutely 
and the Governor appears resolved not to thwart 
the /ifera/?. An explanation offered of the Go- 
vernor’s conduct is that, having .to preside, this 
autumn, over the large provincial examination 
for the second degree, and being a man of no 
learning, he dares not offend the /rfera/, How- 
ever this may be, the missionaries, who have a 
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right to live in tke province and to purchase 
buildings for the -pursuit of their calling, can 
barely find shelter for their own heads. One 
gentleman is spoken of whose offer to rent or buy 
a house was refused in no less than thirty cases, 
and we read of two foreign families, three Chi- 
nese teachers, and several servants all living 
under one roof which also covers a chapel. 
Colonel Denby, the U.S. Minister, is understood 
to have exerted himself vigorously at Peking on 
behalf of his nationals in Shantung, but the 
inertia of Chinese officialdom has hitherto pro- 
ved too much for him. Is it possible to imagine 
this sort of thing happening in Japan? 





Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun gives Count Goto a 
pretty severe rap over the knuckles. Speaking 
the other day at Yamagata, the Count said that 
whereas the annual expenditure of the Finance 
Department in France is only four million yen, 
the annual expenditure of the same Department 
in Japan is twelve millions. “Now the principal 
function of a Finance Department,” Count Goto 
wenton to say, ‘is to collect the taxes. How 
does it happen, then, in this empire, where the 
revenue to be collected is comparatively so 
small, the cost of collection is three times as 
much as in France?” An argument based on 
figures, observes the Nich? Nichi Shimbun, is 
very convincing, unless the figures happen to be 
totally wrong. Looking at the French and 
Japanese estimates for this year, we find that the 
Finance Departmental expenditure in Japan is 
put down as 1} million yen, while the corres- 
ponding expenditure in France is 4} million 
yen; and the expense of collecting the revenue 
in Japan is 1,710,000 yen, whereas the expense 
in France is 44,707,000 yen. ‘* Howcan Count 
Goto have been betrayed into such a palpable 
blunder,” our contemporary concludes, “ espe- 
cially when he has been to Paris himself, and 
is supposed to be conversant with French affairs ? 
Itis strange to find a statesman of his reputation 
founding arguments on false statistics.” 


Horet-Kgerers should be polite and obliging; 
but they sometimes have to suffer for these 
amiable qualities. Mr. Yamaguchi, proprietor 
of the Fujiya Hotel, Miyanoshita, was fined 
$1445 a few days ago for giving a night's lodg- 
ing to two gentlemen, an Englishman and a 
Dane, who had forgotten to bring their pass- 
ports with them. Foreigners should bear in 
mind the strictness with which the regulations 
concerning passports are now enforced. If they 
omit to do so, they are apt to bring trouble 
either on themselves or on the hotel-keepers 
whose only fault is their desire to please. 





Tux Singapore Free Press of the 25th ult, has 
the following:—‘‘ There has been news from 
H.MS. Firebrand from Batavia on her way 
back from the Cocos, where she went with Mr. 
Trevenen. She is expected to arrive here the 
day after to-morrow. We regret very much to 
say that her gunner and one of the engineers 
have been lost. They went away at the Cocos 
in a small boat and did not return, and it is 
supposed they were drowned. The gunboat 
steamed thirty miles to leeward in search of 
them without success. It is not yet known which 
engineer it was.” 





REFERRING to the arrival of the Satkio Maru, a 
full account of whose construction and fittings 
we published some weeks ago, the Singapore 
Free Press says:— One of the finest steamers 
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that has visited Singapore for some years past, 
arrived yesterday from Glasgow. It is the Saz- 
kio Maru built at Govan by the London and 
Glasgow Shipbuilding Company, for the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha of Japan, under the supervision 
of Captain A. R. Brown.” 


We are informed that the U.S. frigate Brook- 
dyn, whilst on a voyage from Kobe to Naga- 
saki, broke her crank shaft. The accident 
probably happened on the other side of Shimo- 
noseki, as the Russian cruiser Bodre, Captain 
Menschikoff, recently in Korean waters, fell in 
with the Brooklyn and towed her to Nagasaki. 
The repairs to the Brooklyn are expected to 
occupy a month. 


By a General Order dated from the U.S. Flag- 
ship Marion at Kobe, August 7th, we are in- 
formed that Rear-Admiral Chandler that day 
shifted his flag from the U.S.S. Brooklyn to the 
U.S.S. Afarion until further orders. ‘The fol- 
lowing officers will compose his personal staff : 
—Lieutenant-Commander Clifford H. West, 
Flag Secretary: Lieutenant Albion V. Wad- 
hams, Flag Lieutenant ; Naval Cadet Frank M. 
Russell, Aid. 





| Carrain Errorp, who acted as officer of the 
| day on Saturday, in connection with the sailing 
|race, was accommodated in the fine launch of 
| Messrs. Martin, Vona Banda, which has been 
| re-engined by the Yokohama Engineering works. 
The launch has also been redecked of teak 
and now with compound engines and twin 
screws is a very fast boat, developing quite 20 
Ibs. better speed than before. 


Tue Singapore Free Press of the 26th ultimo 
says:—We have just received more accurate 
information to say that the two men lost from 
H.M.S. Firebrand during her recent visit to the 
Cocos were the gunner and gunner’s mate, and 
not an engineer as at first stated. 


Tue latest advices from Hakodate state that 
H.B.M.’s Squadron is still at that port, but is 
preparing to leave for a cruise north, with the 
intention of returning to Hakodate about the 
middle of next month en rouse to Yokohama, 
arriving here in October. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following subscription to the fund for the relief 


of the sufferers by the Bandai-san eruption :-— 
Previously acknowledged 
Mr W.-K. 2 
ping) 


Burton 
Green (Kobe) 














Total 1 $4185.35 





News has been received in Téky6 that Baron 
Biegeleben, sometime Secretary of Embassy in 
London and lately Austrian Minister in Sofia, has 
been appointed to represent Austria-Hungary at 


We learn that an intimation has been made to 
the British Consulate at Hiogo formally with- 
drawing the charge by Mr. and Mrs. Isoda 
against an officer of the A/a/wa. 


Ir is stated that the Japanese yen is displacing 
the Mexican dollar in Penang, where the whole” 
trade, shipping, import and export, shows a 
marked increase in 1887 over the previous year. 


We are informed that the shipments of tea from 
this port, ev Canadian-Pacific steamer 4derdeen, 
which left here on the roth ult., were delivered 


in New York on the gth inst. 
iginal from 
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THE NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME. 
ES RIES 
HE Government of Japan, by Notifi- 
cation No. 59, published on the 31st 
ultimo, has taken an important step to- 
wards placing its financial affairs on a 
sound basis. The first striking feature of 
the Notification is that by it the Trea- 
sury practically divests itself of its note- 
issuing functions, and transfers them to 
the Bank of Japan, under certain condi- 
tions. The document does not, indeed, 
state explicitly that henceforth no notes 
shall be issued by the Government. Such 
an open abrogation of authority was not to 
be expected. But in effect the Bank of 
Japan becomes the sole and only source 
of note issue in the empire. Originally 
there were two such sources, the Treasury 
and the National Banks. The amount 
issuable by the latter was, however, 
limited, and in the spring of 1883 their 
functions in this respect came to an end 
contemporaneously with the elaboration 
and publication of an official scheme for 
the redemption of their paper. By that 
scheme they were required to pay annually 
24 per cent. of their note issues for the 
purpose of redeeming their paper. They 
have been doing so ever since, and the re- 
sult is that on the gist of last May the 
aggregate of their notes remaining in cir- 
culation was 28,135,075.50. A year before 
this step was taken with regard to the 
National Banks, the Bank of Japan had 
been established. It was not, at the out- 
set, a bank of issue, its proximate purpose 
being simply to improve banking  facili- 
ties and to assist the Government’s fiscal 
system. But in May, 1884, it received 
authority to issue convertible notes. No 
limit was fixed as to the amount of paper 
thus issued, nor was any definite rule laid 
down in respect of a reserve to insure the 
convertibility of the notes. The Imperial 
Notification’s language was :—‘‘ The Bank 
of Japan shall keep in reserve, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging against convertible 
notes, a sum in silver coin duly propor- 
tioned to the total issue of such notes.” 
The issues made from time to time, and 
the sums consequently added to the Bank’s 
reserves, were determined at the discretion 
of the Minister of Finance. Such a system 
was open to grave criticism. Nothing ex- 
cused it but the difficulties with which 
Japanese financiers had to deal at the 
time. Under it the issues of the Bank 
gradually increased, until, on the g1st of 
last May, they amounted to 47,339,660 
yen. Meanwhile, the Government was 
redeeming own notes with coin 
or withdrawing them from circulation, 
so that, at the same date (May 31st, 
1888), the total of such notes (Krusatsu) 
remaining in the people’s hands was 
52,115,148.732. 
of paper money in circulation, two months 
ago, was 127} million yen, approximately, 
of which the only part actually secured 
by a specie reserve was a fraction—the 
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Thus the whole volume 
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public could not tell how large—of the 47 
millions issued by the Bank of Japan, 
and another fraction (nearly one half) of 
the Government's notes. The three varie- 
ties of notes—those of the Government, 
those of the National Banks, and those 
of the Bank of Japan—were all, however, 
exchangeable for hard money on demand. 

We are now in a position to appreciate 
what has been effected by the recent 
Notification. In the first place the con- 
vertibility of the notes issued by the 
Bank of Japan, under the law of 1884, 
is henceforth to be secured by a reserve 
in specie and bullion equal to the total 
amount of the We have here 
the principle underlying the whole of Eng- 
lish legislation in regard to note issues; 
namely, that the issuer must have nothing 
whatever to do with the greater or less 
amount of the currency, which should de- 
pend entirely on the estimate formed by 
the public of its excess or deficiency. The 
Bank of England, so far as concerns its 
note-issuing functions, has only to ex- 
change notes for coins or coins for notes 
when required by individuals or firms todo 
so. How the Bank of Japan is immediately 
to raise its specie reserve to the required 
dimensions we do not know, nor can we 
discuss the point intelligently without some 
information as to the ratio previously exist- 
ing between that reserve and the Bank's 
Presumably, due arrangements 
have been made in conjunction with the 
Treasury. 

The next feature is that the Bank is 
empowered to issue notes, over and above 
those wholly secured by coin and bullion, 
to the amount of seventy million yen. 
These notes are to be secured by Govern- 
ment Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or other 
safe paper. Of the 70 millions, 27 millions 
are to be issued gradually, from January 
tst, 1889, in exchange for National Bank 
notes. This. operation will convert the 
whole of the latter currency. Further, 
millions are to be lent to the Government 
for exchange against Treasury notes (A/n- 
satsu). To understand the meaning of 
this sum of 22 millions, a short calculation 
is necessary. We have said that the total 
of Government notes in circulation is 
52,115,148 yer. Of this total 8,447,712 
yen represents subsidiary paper (/.e. paper 
of denominations smaller than one yen), the 
convertibility of which is to be secured by 
annual appropriations of 1 million yen from 
the national income. Further, 21,667.436 
yen is secured by specie stored in the Trea- 
sury’s vaults, which specie is now to be 
transferred to the keeping of the Bank of 
Japan, its destination remaining unchanged. 
Thus 30,115,148 yen is accounted for. 
The remaining 22 millions are to be lent by 
the Bank to the Government in the form 
of convertible notes which will be ex- 
changed against A‘nsatsu, the Government 
paying for this accommodation interest at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, 
until the year 1898, by which time it is 
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expected that the conversion will have 
been effected. The terms are easy for 
the Treasury. It has only to pay 2 per 
cent. for notes secured by bonds and 
stocks carrying, on the average, probably 
three times as high interest. The Bank, . 
on the other hand, will recoup itself by its 
issue of 21 millions—the sum remaining 
when we subtract 48 (27+22) from 70. 
For with these 21 millions of convertible 
notes it can purchase the equivalent in 
Government Bands which pay from 6 to 7 
per cent. interest. 

And here we put our finger at once on 
a feature of the scheme apparently open to 
criticism from an English point of view. 
The theory in Great Britain, as we have 
already observed, is that by the free action 
of the public alone should the supply of 
money be determined: neither Treasury 
nor bank should be competent to increase 
or reduce, at will, the amount of the cur- 
rency. But when a Bank is authorized to 
issue notes against Government bonds, it 
can at once purchase those bonds with its 
notes in the open market. In other words, 
with notes costing it only the price of prin- 
ting and paper, it can buy securities carry- 
ing high interest. Of course the Bank of 
Japan will not hesitate to do this. On no 
other hypothesis could it afford to lend the 
Government 22 millions at 2 per cent., 
secured by bonds and bills carrying 6 or 7 
per cent. It cannot be said, therefore, of 
Japan’s paper currency under these new 
regulations that it will vary in amount and 
value exactly as a metallic currency would 
do were the notes withdrawn and coins 
substituted in their stead. 

Another point seemingly open to criti- 
cism is that the system does not fully in- 
sure the convertibility of the notes. For it 
does not secure their immediate payment. 
Bonds and bills, however safe originally, 
are not realisable ata moment’s notice, and 
are moreover of fluctuating and uncertain 
value. In the event of the occurrence of 
a panic or disturbed state of credit, the 
convertibility of notes secured only by 
bonds and bills might be rendered difficult, 
if notimpossible. This system has, never- 
theless, been largely resorted to in Ame- 
rica, and at present it receives, we believe, 
German sanction. 

Japanese financiers defend their action 
in these two particulars by claiming 
that the 7o million yen contemplated by 
the Notification represents the minimum 
amount of paper currency required for 
daily purposes of exchange. In other 
words, they believe that this sum may be 
trusted to remain in permanent circulation, 
and that its immediate convertibility need 
not be secured. And herein they can cer- 
tainly plead the justification of Western 
example. In England the convertibility of 
a note circulation of 14 millions sterling is 
similarly secured by Government stocks 
and paper only. 

Such of our readers as are conversant 


with hg history of abe Bank of England 
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will recognise a parallel between the eleven FRANCE. author of Avant la Bataille, and M. 
millions sterling lent by that institution to en a LAISANT, a deputy and friend of the 


the public, and the 22 million ‘yer to be lent 
by the Bank of Japan to the Government. 
In England, the issue of bank notes unse- 
cured by specie or bullion is limited by law 
to 14 millions sterling. This figure was 
determined by observing that the notes of 
the Bank of England in circulation for 
some years previously to 1844 (the date of 
the Act) rarely amounted to 20 millions 
sterling or sank so lowas 16. It was there- 
fore assumed that the paper circulation 
could not, under ordinary circumstances, be 
reduced below £14,000,000, and the con- 
vertibility of this issue was thought to be 
amply secured by the public debt of 11 mil- 
lions and other paper. The corresponding 
sum in the case of the Japanese empire is 
estimated, as we have said, at 70 million yen, 
of which 22 millions will be a public debt. 

There remains one important feature of 
the Notification. Subject to the approval 
of the Minister of State for Finance, and 
on the security of Government Bonds, Ex- 
chequer Bills, and other safe paper, the 
Bank is authorised to make further issues of 
notes should the state of the money market 
seem to demand such a step. ~ On notes 
thus issued, the Bank will have to pay 
duty not exceeding six per cent. This 
provision has evident reference to vicis- 
situdes which are more than likely to 
overtake Japan in the early days of her 
industrial and commercial career. Wes- 
tern experience has amply shown that in 
extraordinary and unforeseen emergencies 
the wisest possible course is liberality on 
the part of banks of issue. The suspen- 
sions of the Bank Act in England, in order 
to the issue of notes without regard to its 
restrictions, show that no financial system 
is complete which does not contemplate 
and provide against these emergencies. 
Already the influence of the new Notifica- 
tion in steadying the money market has 
become apparent, and we entertain no 
doubt that its working will be found highly 
beneficial. 

We need scarcely comment on the pro- 
vision that weekly accounts are to be 
published showing the amount of con- 
vertible notes issued and the provision 
made for their conversion. Regular ap- 
peal to public cofidence is one of the first 
essentials of all sound finance. 

Japanese financiers are.to be congratu- 
lated on this consummation of their long 
labours. Only three years ago the coun- 
try was in the throes of inconvertible 
paper. Her statesmen have now suc- 
ceeded in elaborating a plan by which her 
currency becomes not only convertible but 
uniform, and secured in a manner com- 
parable with the system of any Western 
State. 
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HE present political struggle in France 
recalls the statement of M. THIERS 

that the Third Republic would either be a 
conservative republic or cease to exist. 
Surely the French Government has never 
been more radical than to-day, but the 
stability of its republican institutions has 
never before been put to so severe a test. 
It has to face the dangers coming from 
below, from an apparently determined 
multitude armed with the sharp and 
decisive weapon of universal suffrage. 
Under the wings of CLEMENCEAU and 
FLoQuetT, General BOULANGER has grown 
and ever grown until he has become most 
dangerous to those without whose aid he 
could never have gained any popularity 
at all. M. CLEMENCEAU faced with charac- 
teristic energy the new enemy; M. FLo- 
QUET followed his example both from 
choice and from necessity; even FREY- 
CINET and Lockroy, long suspected of a 
desire not to commit themselves hopeless- 
ly against the “coming man,” slowly 
changed front and are now found among 
BOULANGER’S opponents. The General's 
supporters, a motley crowd, are numerous 
and noisy. His chief strength, however, 
lies in the press, especially that of Paris, 
and in the numerous pamphlets issued in 
his interests, weapons of great power and 
far reaching influence in times like these. 
The chief organs of ‘Boulangism” are 
the France, the Lanterne, the /ntransi- 
geant, the Cocarde, the Nation, the Petit 
Parisien, the Pays, and the X/X. Siécle, 
Thus a million of daily papers circulate 
freely throughout France, sounding the 
praises of General BOULANGER, and im- 
plying more or less openly that his 
arrival at power will usher in a political 
millennium of hitherto unknown bliss. 
Numberless provincial penny papers take 
up the new shibboleth and carry it to the 
remotest hamlets. At present, however, 
the tide of the BOULANGER movement is 
distinctly receding; though nodody can 
tell whether it has ebbed finally, or is only 
gathering strength for a new flow. The 
General’s book, “ L’Invasion Allemande,” 
has not found that immense favour an- 
ticipated for it. It is seriously criticised 
and denounced as a pernicious production, 
evidently meant to prove that the French 
army was never defeated: that it was 
not the general but the statesman, not the 
tactician but the Minister, whose moral 
and political bankruptcy was demonstrated 
in the terrible year of the invasion. The 
book, it is claimed, creates the impression 
that BISMARCK and MOLTKE are merely 
lucky knights of fortune; that France’s 
defeat was a pure accident; that she 
needs a saviour; that the army must 
not again be sacrificed because ministers 
are incompetent. Another reason why the 
book failed to make much mark, was the 
revelation that BOULANGER had not writ- 
ten it at all; that M. H. BARTHELEMY, 


catch he 


General, had really composed it, and that 
the publishing firm RourF had paid 100,000 
francs for BOULANGER'’S signature. This 
story is denied, in part at least, by Gene- 
ral BOULANGER, but the denial finds 
little credence. The present waning of 
Boulangism is further referred to its con- 
nection with the adherents of the Bona- 
parte pretenders. This brings into doubt 
the genuineness of BOULANGER’S re- 
publicanism. Accordingly many of his 
sometime friends have, since his elec- 
tion in the Nord Department, con- 
siderably moderated their language and 
shown themselves a little disenchanted. 
Some have severed their connection with 
Boulangism altogether, and now denounce 
their former chief as an ally and pro- 
tégé of the Right, and as accessory to 
monarchical intrigues. The mass of ridi- 
cule and sarcasm hurled at the dictator 
“fainéant,’’ at the Sieyes of a still-born 
constitution, at the coming JEANNE D’ARC 
of France, have also in a measure contri- 
buted to the waning popularity of a man 
once mounted on the very crest of 
popular excitement. His defeat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on his motion to 
revise the constitution by a new chamber 
to be elected as soon as possible, was 
chiefly due to his connection with the 
Bonapartist party. Only about twenty 
Republican deputies rallied around the 
BOULANGER standard ; a fact full of sign- 
finance. It is said that the General is now 
in the hands of the Imperialists; they can 
throw him away discredited, in case he 
refuses to be used by them. This may be 
an exaggeration, but certainly his strength 
is greatly impaired. M. FLOQUET’s speech 
against the General is to be printed and 
published at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and circulated throughout France ; a 
measure for which BOULANGER says he 
would have voted himself had he been 
in the Chamber of Deputies at the time 
the motion was made. The Republican 
Temps says:—‘‘It is a question whether 
the publication of the Prime Minister’s 
speech is a wise measure; it may serve 
only as an advertisement for him whom 
it attacks. There are causes and men 
that can only live in the noise that sur- 
rounds them ; whether the noise be favour- 
able or unfavourable matters not, if it be 
only loud. Boulangism is such a cause. 
Silence and regularity are itsdeath. This, 
too, would be the best policy.” We cannot 
as yet judge of the effect upon the people of 
BOULANGER’S duel with the Prime Minister. 
Possibly sympathy has turned towards 
the more severely wounded, and BOULAN- 
GER may thus have gained in one direc- 
tion what he lost in another. In_ the 
meantime, France’s political future is as 
uncertain as it was before. There is no 
stability anywhere. Sentiment seems to 
tule the day, sharing the sovereignty only 


with caprice. Well may France’s friends 
se with uneasiness, 
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PASSPORTS IN JAPAN. 
pi eee 

HE privilege of travelling and sojourn- 

ing outside the limits fixed by treaty 

in Japan is not conferred by any interna- 
tional agreement. Passports under which 
that privilege is enjoyed by foreign resi- 
dents and tourists are the outcome entirely 
of Japanese goodwill. To criticise the me- 
thod of granting them seems, therefore, a 
little invidious. Recently, however, there 
has been much of such criticism. Continued 
enjoyment of a privilege easily invests 
it with the character of a right, and people, 
finding that passports are not procurable 
with quite as much facility as was the case 
a year ago, begin to grumble audibly. 
Several letters of complaint have reached 
us, and if we have not alluded to the sub- 
ject before, it was not because we desired 
to ignore it, but because we experienced 
some difficulty in comprehending the real 
grounds of dissatisfaction. For in point 
of fact there has been no radical change in 
the manner of dealing with passports. The 
general routine is as it was five years ago. 
What has happened is simply that the 
Japanese Authorities have deemed it neces- 
sary to revert to that routine. They had 
departed from it more or less duriag the 
two or three years immediately preceding 
the suspension of the Treaty Revision nego- 
tiations. Heavy pressure of work in con- 
nection with the negotiations and the 
apparent prospect of a revision that would 
finally sweep away all restrictions upon 
trade and travel, combined to make the 
Foreign Office treat passports as things to 
be granted without enquiry and under 
almost any circumstances. Yet it has 
never been admitted, and could not be 
admitted with the Treaties framed as they 
are, that permission to travel in the in- 
terior of Japan is procurable by foreigners 
without special reasons. Of such reasons 
there have hitherto been two: first, ill 
health ; and secondly, purposes of scientific 
research. With regard to these everybody 
fully comprehends that they are usually 
mere pretexts. Applications for passports 
plead the necessity of change of air ora 
a wish to conduct scientific research, but 
it is well understood that the applicants 
may be hale men with no other purpose 
than recreation. Still the form of special 
considerations has to be preserved: to 
dispense with it altogether would be to 
abolish treaty limits. Conditionally the 
Japanese are more than willing to sweep 
its, but in the little word 
“conditionally” there is embodied—well, 
let us not attempt to say how much. Our 
readers, to their weariness, know enough 
of Treaty Revision and its complications 
to apprehend that the luxury of being 
liberal is not always permitted to the 
Japanese Government, ‘The pretext of ill 
health or scientific research was therefore 
always required to be set forth. And in 
this respect there is no change now. But 
in the case of Japanese employés, other 
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points have to be regarded. There are 
two classes of such employés; the bond 


The latter is a gentleman who, in order to 
live outside the concessions, or, it may be, 
outside Treaty limits, enters into a compact 
with a Japanese and is duly registered 
as in Japanese service. He is then com- 
petent, through his ostensible employer, 
to reside anywhere he pleases within 
‘Treaty Limits, or at his employer's /ocale 
outside Treaty Limits. In either case a 
special permit is of course required, but it 
can be obtained without difficulty. There 
has been much abuse of this facility, and 
the Japanese are understood to be naturally 
anxious lest by a careless attitude they 


}may be held to have sanctioned develop- 


ments not contemplated in the Treaties. 
This, however, is a question of permits to 
reside beyond limits, whereas: our im- 
mediate concern is with passports. Be- 
fore things were placed on the stricter 
footing of to-day, foreigners nominally 
in Japanese sometimes 
foreigners without even that pretext, con- 
trived, by means of passports, to live in 
the interior from year’s end to year’s end. 
For, having obtained a six months’ pass- 
port, they could procure its renewal 
through their reputed employers in Tokyo 
or through their Legations, without them- 
selves returning to the capital. Now the 
position steadily and consistently main- 
tained by the Japanese Government has 
been that, while they have no abstract 
objection whatsoever to foreigners resid- 
ing anywhere and everywhere throughout 
the empire, submission to Japanese juris- 
diction must be an essential condition of 
such residence. They are determined not 
to take any action capable of being con- 
strued as dispensing with that condition. 
But to continue the system of passports 
that grew up during the period covered 
by Treaty Revision negotiations, would 
unquestionably have been a tacit abandon- 
ment of their old attitude. They cannot 
afford to take any such risk. Hence the 
present reversion to methods more con- 
sistent with the Treaties and less capable 
of being twisted into an embarrassing 
precedent. It has been decided, with 
regard to foreigners in general, that 
anyone desiring to obtain an extension 
of the period covered by his passport, must, 
upon making application for such exten- 
sion, surrender his old passport and pend- 
ing the issuance of a new one must return 
to a foreign settlement; and, with re- 
gard to foreigners in Japanese employ, 
that their applications for passports must 
always come through their employers—not 
through their Legations—and that the 
period covered by the passport must not 
exceed the term for which a leave of 
s granted. The object of the 
general provision bearing upon the renewal 
of passports is plain enough. The object of 
the provisions relating to foreign employ 
requires a word of explanation. The first 
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of these provisions seems to have a dual 
purpose, namely, to furnish some sort of 


[fide employé and the nominal employé.| guarantee of the bond fides of an employer, 


and to re-establish his direct responsibility 
vis-a-vis his Government. Neither of these 
purposes, so far as we can see, is open to 
criticism. But the second provision, limit- 
ing the duration of a foreign employé’s 
passport, has been greatly complained 
of. The foreign employés, it is urged, 
are precisely the class of persons to 
whom special priveleges should, if pos- 
sible, be extended, and here we have them 
actually placed at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with foreigners in general? Is this 
really so? The Tékyé authorities would 
unhesitatingly disavow any intention of 
discriminating to the prejudice of the 
foreign employés. But it is well known 
that at the various colleges, schools, and 
other institutions where foreigners are 
engaged, the vacations are fixed, and their 
limits naturally determine the time at the 
disposal of the staff for purposes of travel. 
A bond fide employé cannot require a pass- 
port for a period longer than his legitimate 
vacation. Exceptional circumstances may 
demand, and would certainly receive, 
exceptional treatment. Indeed, we may 
say here that, although regulations have 
thus been laid down, there is no inten- 
tion of adhering strictly to them in cases 
where any genuine reason for their in- 
fraction be shown to exist. But, 
as an almost universal rule, the dond 
fide foreign employé should not have any 
need of a passport extending beyond the 
period of his recess. He might like to 
have a perpetual permit in his desk, 
enabling him to run off to Nikko, Sen- 
dai, Hakone, or Ikao at a moment's notice, 
and the Government would undoubtedly 
like to give him sucha permit. But pri- 
vileges enjoyed by him, unconnected with 
the special purpose of his employment, 
mightlegitimately be claimed by others also, 
If these passport regulations are to profess 
any honesty of purpose, it is essential that 
they should be consistent. To assert, in 
the first place, that the privilege of tra- 
velling beyond Treaty Limits cannot be 
granted without cause, and, in the second, 
that every passport must be returned at the 
expiration of the journey mentioned in it, 
yet at the same time to grant passports 
which, being known to cover periods longer 
than the vacations of their holders, are 
manifestly intended to lie in the latter’s 
desks and be used again and again as con- 
venience or caprice dictates—to act thus’ 
would be to forfeit all title to sincerity. It 
seems to us that friends of Japan should 
sympathise with her difficulties in this 
matter, rather than criticise her efforts to 
avoid them. Every year, every month 
that passes creates a state of affairs less 
and less compatible with Treaty restric- 
tions. 
jevery year that passes bring Japan osten- 
sibly nearer the abolition of those restric- 
‘tions on the only terms she can possibly 
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But does every month, or even 
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accept? Her desire to recover her judicial 
and tariff autonomy must be accomplished 
by a process of barter, and she has only 
one object of value to offer. If she is 
naturally careful not to fritter away its value 
before the time of exchange arrives, can 
any one ligitimately upbraid her? Truly 
she has a hard ré/e to perform. She must 
be recklessly liberal in the face of persist- 
ent illiberality, and uniformly magnani- 
mous in return for unvarying selfishness. 
In this matter of the passports, the worst 
construction is put upon her motives. She 
is accused of indulging a petty spirit of 
revenge ; of seeking to make foreigners 
uncomfortable because the negotiations for 
Treaty Revision have been suspended. 
It would be absurd to treat such a childish 
ion seriously. It recalls a mood 
evidently possessing more vitality than we 
had hoped. In point of fact the method 
now adopted with regard to passports aims 
solely at preventing dangerous abuses. It 
does not really impose any hardship on 
respectable folks. If any one has suffered 
inconvenience, it is entirely due to his own 
neglect of simple forms, and if dissatisfac- 
tion exists in any quarters, it is only 
because explanations have not been sought 
in a friendly and reasonable spirit. 
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THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 
on eS 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance, relating to the organization of the 
Naval Academy (Kaigun Daigakko), and order 
it to be duly promulgated. 





(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.} 
(Privy Seal). 
Dated July 14th, 1888. 
Countersigned) 

Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State, 

Count Sarco Yoriicu, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 





ImrertaL Orpinance No, LV. 
Art. L—The Navy Academy is an institution 
for the teaching of higher knowledge to naval 
officers. 
Art. IL—The following officers shall be ap- 
pointed in connection with the Naval Academy :— 
Director—An admiral or rear-admiral. 
Vice-director—A captain, 
Assistant-officers—Two lieutenants. 
President—A captain (the vice-director). 
Instructors Fifteen—Commanders and _lieu- 
tenants 4, of which one should be a major or 
captain of military engineering, naval mechanical 
engineers and naval constructors 4, and professors 


Accountant—One fleet paymaster. 

Art. III.—Subject to the orders of the Minister 
of State for the Navy, the Director shall have 
charge of all the business of the Academy. 

Art. IV.—The_ Vice-Director shall assist the 
Director in the discharge of his duties, and should 
the latter be prevented from attending to his func- 
tions personally the vice-Director shall act as his 








a he assistant officers shall, under the 
control of the Director, attend to various general 
matters or perform any duty that may be required 
of them. 

Art. VI—The President shall have superin- 
tendence over matters relating to the teaching 
routine of the institution. 

Art. VIL—The Instructors shall discharge such 
duties of instruction as may be assigned to them, 

Art. VIIL.—The Accountant shall deal with 
matters relating to the finances of the academy. 

Art. IX.—In addition to the officers mentioned 
in Art, IL, several officials of hannin rank and 
other employés may be appointed, 
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REBATE ON EXPORTED SPIRITS. 
+ 
Iuperiat Orvis 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance, relating to the rebate or repayment of 
duty on spitits that are to be exported, and order 
the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated July 11th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsugkata Masayosu, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








Imrertan Orpinance No. LIV. 

Art. L—In the case of sprits which it is proposed 
to export, and upon which duty has already been 
paid in this country, repayment may be claimed 
of such duty already paid, on the production of 
certificates of its payment. Such testimony must 
be produced within 3 years of payment of such duty. 

Art. IL—In the event of such spirits being re- 
imported into Japan, a sum equal to the original 
duty must be paid. 

M1.—Detailed rules as to the carrying out 





of these Regulations shall be specially enacted by 
the Minister of State for Finance. 

Art, LV,—The present Regulations shall be put 
in force on and after September tst, 1888. 








Aino Folk-lore, by Bast. Hatt CHAMBERLAIN; 
in the Folk-lore Fournal for January to March, 
1888, 


Mr. Basir Hatt CuamBersain has the rare 
knack of making everything he writes attractive. 
His paper on Aino Folk-lore in the Fulk-lore 
Fournal for the first quarter of the current: year-— 
4 paper which must have been compiled when he 
was suffering from an illness that would have pro- 
strated any man of less courage and strength of 
will—is fully up to the mark’ of his uniformly 
admirable contributions to our knowledge of 
Oriental subjects. Much of the genius of a people 








lies enshrined in its household legends. There we 


children, and there, too, something of the tradi- 
tions that have descended from its own childhood. 
Among the Aino household legends there are, as 
might be expected, a certain proportion common 
to Japan also. ‘The origin of these Mr. Chamber- 
Jain naturally attributes to the Japanese, arguing 
that the stupid and barbarous are more likely 
to be taught by the clever and educated, than the 
clever and educated by the stupid and barbarous.” 
“ At the same time,” he says, ‘the general tenour 
and tendency of the tales and traditions of the 
Ainos wear a widely different aspect from that 
which characterises the folk-lore of Japan. ‘The 
Ainos, in their humble way, are ‘addicted to 
moralising and to speculating on the origin of 
things. A perusal of the following tales will show 
that a surprisingly large number of them are at- 
tempts to explain some natural phenomenon, or to 
exemplify some simple precept. In fact they are 
science,—physical science and moral science,—at 
avery eatly stage. The explanations given in 
these tales completely satisfy the adult Aino mind 
of the present day. The Aino fairy-tales are not, 
as ours are, survivals from an earlier stage of 
thought. They spring out of the present state of 
thought, Even if not invented of recent years 
they fit in with the present Aino view of things,— 
so much so, that an Aino who recounts one of his 
stories does so under the impression that he is 
narrating an actual event. He does not ‘make 
believe’ like the European nurse, or even like the 
European child, who has always, in some nook or 
corner of his mind, a presentiment of the scepticism 
of his later years.” A number of the tales do not 
appear in the Folk-lore Fournal. Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself did not attempt any expurgation. 
He wrote for ‘the sole perusal of the anthropolo- 
gist and ethnologist, who would be deprived of 
one of the best means of judging of the state of 
the Aino mind if the hideous indecencies of the 
| original were omitted, or its occasional ineptitude 
furbished up." The complete collection of stories 

















was therefore printed separately for the use of 
members of the Folk-lore Society, and a selection 





find the food that feeds the imagination of its |). 


published in the Journal. The selection only is 
before us. The tales number fifty-four. They 
are, as Mr, Chamberlain says, chiefly attempts 
to explain natural phenomena, and mdre childish 
incredible attempts it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. ‘Thus the owl’s cap of feathers becomes a 
peace-offering from the rat, which had persuaded 
the stupid bird to stick a gimlet, point upwards, 
in the ground at the foot of a tree and then slide 
down the trunk—very like the practical joke 
played on the bear by “ Brer Rabbit.” Again, 
every one has observed the activity of fleas in a 
thunderstorm, ‘This is because the chief of fleas 
was originally a son of the Thunder God, who was 
transformed into a flea in accordance with his 
wish to be able to hop into the bosom of a beauti- 
tiful girl Dogs cannot speak because a dog, 
once upon a time, had a handful of dust thrown 
into its mouth by its master’s widow whom it was 
seeking to deceive. Cocks cannot fly high because 
when God created the world he sent a cock to 
report upon its condition, and the cock found the 
newly manufactured region so pretty i 
lingered there from day to-day. — Return 
length to heaven it was beaten down to earth 
again by the angry deity, and so lost the power to 
soar. Hares are white because they were origin- 
ally snowballs cast down by children of the sky; 
their ears are black because, having incontinently 
appeared in a hoise on the top of a mountain, 
beautifully dressed, they were chastised with a fire 
brand. ‘The owl eats all river-fish without distinc- 
tion because of a compact it made with the tortoise. 
Foxes are worshipped because they were once the 
victims of a wily trick played by a man, who, to 
escape their vengeance promised to do them 
homage for ever. The bear is “a creature half 
like a human being” because the bear-goddess 
married a man, having helped him to make away 
with her dragon-god husband. Foxes no longer 
assume human. shape, because their master, the 
mole, on condition that they abandoned this mis- 
chievous habit, gave them leave to eat as many 
grapes and mulberries as they pleased. There are 
no tigers in Aino land because of the following 
incident :— 


Said the tiger to the fox: |“ Let us run a race from the to 
the world to the bottom of the world, and who wins it shall 
lord of the world !"" ‘The fox agreed, and of the tier bounded, 
but without noticing that the fox had caught hold of his tail so 
as to get pulled along by him. Just as the tiger was about to 
reach the othet end, he suddenly whisked round, in order to jeer 
at the fox, whom he believed to be far behind. Hut this motion 
exactly threw the fox safely on to the far end, so that he was 
able to call out to the astonished tiger: "Here 1am. What 
are you $0 long about ?"* 

For this reason there are no tigers in Aino-land, 

There are tales with a moral also, Witness the 
following :-— 

A man came to a certain village—whence was not know! 
dressed only in fine black robes. While he was there, some rice- 
beer was brewed. On being given some of it to drink, he was 
very joyful, and then danced. Then, as he went out-of-doors, 

fe re-entered the house with a piece of hard dung in his mouth, 
and put it in the alcove. As the master of the house became 
angry and beat him, he, being a large crow, flew out of the 
window, making the sound “Ika! ka!” For this reason, even 
crows are creatures to be dreaded. Be very careful! 

Another version of this sorts communicated to 
Mr. Chamberlain by Mr. J. Batchelor, finds its 
literal counterpart in A8sop’s fables. Mr. Bat- 
chelor’s version is :— 

The crow, enraged at not having received an invitation to a 
feast given by some of the more handsome birds, flew high 
the air with a piece of hard dung in its mouth, and let 1 
into the middle of the party, to the great confusion of the guests. 
Some of the smaller birds took counsel together as to the advis- 
ability of interfering to restore the harmony of the occasion, but 
finally decided that it was not for them, who had also. been 
omitted from the list of invitations, to mix themselves up with 

matter. Moral: If you give a feast, ask all your friends 

If any are left out, they are sure to feel hut. 
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Twice in these stories we find allusions to the 
fact that the world was originally in a burning 
condition. ‘In very ancient days,” we read in 
one tale, “when the world had been made, every- 
thing was still unsettled and dangerous. The 
crust of the earth was thin, and all was burning 
beneath. For this reason the people did not dare 
to venture outside of their huts even to obtain 
food: for they would have scorched their feet. So 
they were fed by the god Okikurumi, who used to 
fish for them, and then send round his wife Turesh 
with what he had caught.” Again, with reference 
to “the pre-eminence of the oak, pine-tree, and 
mugwort,” we read:—“ At the beginning of the 
world the ground was very hot. ‘The ground was 
so hot that the creatures called men even got their 
feet burnt. For this reason, no tree or herb could 
grow. The only herb that grew at that time was 
the mugwort. Of trees, the only ones were the 
oak and the pine. For this reason, these two trees 
are the oldest among trees. Among herbs, it is 
the mugwort. This being so, these two trees are 
divine trees; they are trees which human beings 
worship. Among herbs, the mugwort is considered 
to be truly the oldest.” Does this tradition exist 
in the records of any other people, and in the case 
of the Aino may it be interpreted as indicating 
that when they inhabited Japan the latter was in 
a condition of active volcanic eruption ? 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM JAPANESE 
FOURNALS. 
eee SS 
THE STATE OF COMMERCE. 


(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 





We are sorry to have to say that the first half of 
the 21st year of Meiji has been anything but en- 
couraging from a commercial point of view. The 
revival of trade which commenced in August last 
was sustained to the end of last year, and during 
the first four months of this, In May a general 
fall of stocks took place involving a fallin a variety 
of articles. Owing to a succession of good har- 
vests, rice has fallen this year, 3 or 4 go more 
being obtained for a yen than was the case last 
year. It is hardly to be anticipated that the 
price will be raised by the export trade, as there 
is a scarcity of the kind of rice usually exported. 
The fall in the price of rice has perceptibly 
affected the purchasing power of the provinces, 
and consequently the merchants of Yokohama and 
Kobe complain of having a large amount of goods 
left on their hands. The brisk state of trade last 
year encouraged those merchants to lay in a large 
stock, which aggravates the difficulty. Tea has 
fallen from 3.4 dollars per picul owing to the un 
favorable state of the American market. “The cost 
of preparation has increased, and consequently the 
amount offered for sale does not reach that of last 
year. The amount of silk sold up to June 3oth 
was 40,100 piculs, leaving 3,050 in store. “The 
price of silk is low compared with previous years. 
The total value of exports up to June 30th is 
$23,765,464.90, and of imports $26,942,627.325 the 
balance in favour of the latter being $3,177,162.42. 
The export of specie* is $3,023,450.20 as against 
$3,925,342.93 imported, showing a balance of 
$901,892.73 in favour of the latter. This may be due 
to the fact that during the past six months the Go- 
verument has imported specie hitherto stored up in 
London. The general state of commerce during the 
period under consideration must be described as 
stationary rather than brisk. Nevertheless, it must 
be borne in mind that the sums of money Feeuiired 
for newly stated companies have been large. 
And the interest paid by the Nippon Ginko (which 
may be regarded as the standard of interest) has 
gone up this year to 6 per cent., and lately to 
6.3 per cent., as against 5.8 per cent. last year. 
Will the exception’ of public loan bonds, stocks 
have steadily declined. ‘Lhe depreciation in 
the value of stocks and shares continued down 
to the end of last month. The following table 
gives the prices of various bonds at the end of 
January as compared with the end of June :— 






































Latter part of Latter part 
January, of june. 
Seven per Cent Capitalized Pension $ ct. Sct. 
Bonds riterge Sie siete AOA A Silos 1 SOD 
Five per Cent Capitalized Pension 
Bonds vent srondtneoy (20858 Ss 100.00 
Redemption Loan fonds CII 100.90 101.20 
Rippon Railway Company 14.00". 8o\00* 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 78.00 7o.50 
Ryomo Railway Company coc. 8§.00 73.00 
Mito Railway Company  st.008 $1.00 


We see by this table that, with the exception of 
Government Pension Bonds, the decline has been 
general. And if this the case with Railway Com- 
panies whose lines are open for traffic, how much 
more so will it be with new companies that have 
not yet won the confidence of the public. What 
will be the future of these new Companies it is 
hard to foresee. The whole state of our commerce 
presents many problems which demand the atten- 
tion of business men, 


MONEY AND INTEREST. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 








As we have frequently maintained in these 
columns, the fall of interest that has been taking 
lace during the past few years is not to be attri- 
tuted to an increase of capital, but to the fact that, 
owing to the stagnation of commerce and industry, 
money is not in demand. Under present circum: 
stances capitalists seem to prefer a low rate of 
interest to investing in what seems tothem risky en- 
terprises. Consequently 5 per cent. Governmental 
bonds have risen to over 100 yen, and the interest 
on deposits has fallen as low as 4 or 5 per cent. 
All this we believe to be the effect of the depres- 
sion of trade, Not so, however, some of our friends. 
‘They argue that the present low rate of interest is 
due to the tise in the value of paper money, 
which put a stop to speculation. ‘They say that 

















* Both gold and silver, but the figures given represent the 
value in silver, 
* $0 paid in, * $0 paid in, * $75 paid in. * $50 paid in. 





* $60 paid in, 
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owing to paper money and specie being at par, 
those who used to make large sums by speculation 
are obliged to invest their money in the ordinary 
way and that the large sums placed at a moderate 
rate of interest by this class have resulted in the 
reduction of interest. So that the present state of 
aflairs is highly satisfactory and will certainly 
prove conducive to the revival of trade. 

Itis somewhat surprising that men who ought 
to see the fallacy of such notions fail to do so. 
How can this low rate of interest be beneficial to 
the commercial world at large when commercial 
men are not able to obtain money at this low rate? 
Itis not that interest is low to those who wish to 
borrow money. It is only low as regards the 
capitalists who have money to invest. Let anyone 
who wishes to borrow money see whether he can 
get it from the capitalists for less than 10 per cent. 
per annum. ‘To put the matter in a nutshell, the 
low interest is interest which private capitalists are 
prepared to take rather than risk their property 
by investing it in what they consider precarious 
schemes, The inference then that because interest 
islow to money lenders it is low to borrowers, is 
entirely unwarranted by facts. 

We have of late made some minute inquiries 
bearing on the ‘Tékyd money market, which for 
the information of our readers we append :— 





A Scaue of INTEREST. 

Lixp Mortaces.—Below 1,000 yen, 15 per cent. per 
annum, with a commission of 3 per cent. on the tran- 
saction. Above 1,000 ven; 10 per cent. per annum, 
with a commissioned of 1} per cent. on the transaction. 
Above 10,0c0 yen ; 10 per cent, per annum 

MoriGaces ON Houses ox GopowNs.—Delow 1,000 
‘Jen, 15 per cent. per annum, with commission of from 
6 to 7 per cent. Above 1,000 yer 12 per cent. per annum 
with a commission of 34 to 4 per cent. 

Pawn SHors.—Below 10 yer, the interest per month for 
1 yen is from 2 to 2} sen. Abuve 10 yen, from 1} sen to 
2 sen per month on'1 yen. Above io yen, from 15 to 
20 per cent. per annum. For all kinds of household arti 
cles (clothes excepted) 3 to 34 sem per month for 1 3 ev. 

















We have carried our investigations much fur- 
ther, including all kinds of money lenders, with 
the result that we have discovered that in ‘Tokyd 
in nine cases out of ten the interest: paid for 
money is over 10 per cent. and that in a very 
large’ majority of cases it ranges from 10 to 15 
per cent. Thus it will be seen that the as- 
sertion that the rate of interest in Tdkyé is about 
5 per cent. per annum is altogether misleading. 
Such a rate is not known in the Japanese mercan- 
tile world. ‘The money on which this rate of inter- 
est is paid is placed on fixed deposit, and is thus 
removed from the money market altogether, [tis 
on account of such large sums of money being thus 
disposed of that the rate of interest in the commer: 
cial world now shows signs of rising higher and 
higher. The causes of the low rate of interest on 
capital are various, but among them the action of 
the Government is the chief. When by the exer- 
tions is the Government paper money was taised to 
a level with specie, the price of goods fell, involving 
losses among capitalists who bad lent money to 
traders, ‘This made the former timid, and a number 
of them resolved to invest their money ina more 
trustworthy way. Consequently there was a great 
demand for Government bonds, which involveda rise 
in their price and a fall in the interest paid on them, 
While things were in this condition the Government 
started the Nippon Ginko with a large capital, 
and in order to facilitate the free circulation of 
money, expressed itself ready to lend money to any 
amount on good securities. Among securities Go- 
vernment bonds rank the highest. Hence the 
demand for them became very urgent, and again 
their price rose. 

It will doubtless be asserted Ly some that the 
total sum lent by the Nippon Ginko did not 
amount to more than from 15 to 20 million yen, and 
that it is hardly conceivable that this would decide 
the rate of interest throughout the country. Per- 
sons who argue thus have evidently no notion 
how the rate of interest to be paid by bor- 
vowers is settled. When it is known that a Go- 
vernment bank will lend money at 6.3 per cent.* 
persons who are desious of borrowing will not give 
more than 7 per cent. to private. individuals. 
‘The action of the Nippon Ginko, then, had the 
effect of raising the price of bonds and lower- 
ing the rate of interest. ‘The objects the Bank 
had in view have no doubt been attained, but 
the effect on the money market has been bad. 
It has resulted in distress in the commercial world, 
and has been of no benefit to private capitalists. 
In our opinion the Nippon Ginko ought either to 
refuse to advance money altogether or to advance it 
at the same rate of interest as other bankers, — It 
certainly ought to conduct its business ina manner 
conducive to the progress of trade. Instead of 
seeking to lower interest on deposits it should 
endeavour to raise it. 

With the rise of interest the price of bonds would 












































* At one time they only charged § per cent. 





fall, which would make people sell out. ‘This would 
bring a large quantity of money into circulation 
and lead to a revival of trade. 

Whether our opinions on the minor questions 
connected with the subject an right or wrong is of 
little consequence. Our main contention cannot be 
said, which isthatthe chief bank of Japan has 
not allowed money interest to proceed according 
to natural laws, but has imposed an artificial re- 
straint on it, thereby causing stagnation in the 
money market. Money, like blood, will circulate 
freely of itself when unhindered by artificial re- 
straints. If a manhas a string bandage around 
his arm it is hardly to be wondered at if all kinds 
of evil consequences follow. ‘The artificial means 
tesorted to by the Nippon Ginko to stop money 
circulation ought to be no longer employed and 
nature should be allowed to take her own course. 














THE HOKKAIDO AND MILITARY RULE. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nicht Shimbun.) 





We have no hesitation in saying that the future 
resources of the empire will be derived from the 
Hokkaido. Abundance of marine products, rich 
minerals, extensive forests, a fertile soil and healthy 
air, all combine to make the Hokkaido a source of 
great wealth to the nation, and we quite anticipate 
that the principal part of our export trade will in 
future consist of the produce of the northern island, 
Many have been the drawbacks to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the island in the past. 
The chief administrators of the Hokkaido have 
been constantly changed and consequently various 
enterprises have been relinquished when only 
halfcomplete; business that was enconraged by one 
administration has been discouraged by another. 
In addition to this, taxation has been heavy, re- 
sulting in bankruptcy in some cases, in the hasty 
abandonment of business in others. ‘The year 
before last we paid a visit to the Hokkaido and 
saw for ourselves abundant evidence of mis- 
management, ‘The information obtained, toge- 
ther with our views as to the remedial measures 
to be adopted, were published in the Nichi Nicht 
Shimbun at the time. Not long after this the 
Government policy underwent a great change : 
the excessive taxation of Hokkaido produce was 
abandoned and a loan for the inhabitants ad- 
vanced, Since nine-tenths of the changes made 
were such as we had advocated, we took occasion 
to express our gratification at the new line of 
policy, and to predict that bright days were in 
store for the Hokkaido under the new régime. 
And since last year was an unusually good one 
for fishing, and the Government showed signs 
of readiness to patronise and encourage every 
painstaking effort made by the colonists, we began 
to think our hopes were about to be realised. But 
the recent changes effected by the Kuroda Cabinet 
have proved a damper on the ardour of our spitits. 
Mr. Iwamura, the former chief administrator of 
Hokkaido affairs, has been transferred to_ the 
Senate, and Major-General Nagayama, Com- 
mander of the Central Colonial Militia, has been 
appointed to succeed him. We should not con- 
cern ourselves about the matter were we confident 
that the change was confined to the removal of one 
official and the appointment of another. But we 
fear it is more than this. It is said to indicate an 
entire change of policy. We are well acquainted 
with both men, and believe them to be both 
able and trustworthy. In the capacity of a friend, 
we sympathise with Mr. Iwamura in his removal 
to the Senate and congratulate the General on his 
appointment to be the head of the Hokkaido. 
But this is a matter that must be argued 
on other grounds than that of friendship. It is 
a practical affair. And regarded in this light, 
the first thing which we should call attention to is 
the professions of the two men. Mr. Iwamura is a 
civilian, but General Nagayama is a military man. 
Now, though Mr. Iwamura was not the originator 
of the new administration in the Hokkaido, he has 
been at the head of affairs ever since ils inaugura- 
tion, and in the opinion of most competent judges 
he has discharged the duties of his office with a 
good deal of tact. We are not aware that he has 
done anything to warrant his removal. Hence it 
seems most natural to infer thata change of policy 
is the cause of what has occurred. Had it been 
otherwise a civilian would have been appointed to 
succeed Mr, Iwamura. 

When we come to consider what duties de- 
volve onthe chief administrator of the Hokkaido, we 
find that by far the larger portion of them are 
of a civil nature, having to do with fishing, in- 
dustries, mining, agriculture, education, the esta- 





















































blishment of means of communication, sanitary 
business, and the like. Now the question is whe- 
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ther military rule is likely to answer--whether the 
hundred thousand inhabitants of Ezo who have 
been accustomed to civil rule for the whole of their 
past lives will be content with military rule. Surely 
the Cabinet must have considered this before 
making the appointment. What then can the whole 
thing mean? If there was any reason for re- 
moving Mr. Iwamura, why was not some able 
civilian appointed to succeed hin? If the new 
appointment means what it is said to mea: 
implies that henceforth the civilians of Yezo are to 
be subject to military control, then we have no 
hesitation in saying that such a policy will prove 
most injurious to our interests as a nation and to 
the prospects of the Hokkaido settlers. 























THINGS UNEXPLAINED. 
Spee 


I wonder if any of my readers can solve this 
mystery. [meta lady, a friend of mine, at Singa- 
pore, whom [had not seen for years, and who has 
been travelling abroad, She said quite suddenly, 
in the course of conversation, “I’ve made a dis 
covery! In a former state I was a Florentine.” 
I looked anxiously at her and instinctively moved 
my chair alittle away from her. She interpreted my 
look, and said, “Oh, you need not be frightened, 
Lani not a believer in ghosts or anything uncanny, 
but though England is my present birth place 
Tam convinced that I have lived before and that 
L was then born in Florence.” [naturally thought 
she had employed some spivitualist who, for a 
consideration, had supplied her with this wonderful 
information, or perhaps an astrologer had written 
her a horoscope, so I laughed and tried to change 
the subject. My friend, however, was so full of it 
that she would not be put off, but asked me to 
listen while she explained what had happened to 
her in Florence. She said, “When I was a 
child at school, I found no difficulty in learn. 
ing to speak’ and write Italian perfectly, in 
fact I seemed to master that language almost as 
soon as I did English, without much effort, and to 
be reading up only what I had learnt before and 
forgotten. A few months ago, I arrived in Flor- 
ence, and I knew every street in the town, I 
walked strait from my hotel to achurch a long 
way off. I seemed quite familiar with the route, 
and to remember having knelt in the same seat 
which I had occupied in that church yeurs ago. 
returned to the hotel by the same route that I had 
before taken through a maze of streets; with the 
greatest ease. Absurd and impossible as this 
may seem, I can assure you itis perfectly true, 
and exactly what happened.” I have no reason 
to doubt my friend’s veracity, but I should like to 
have her story properly explained. 

About three years ago, an unaccountable thing 
happened in our house,—a mysterious knocking 
which I heard myself,—so am able to vouch for its 
truth, I had avery good Scotch servant, Eliza, 
who had been with us for years, and who was 
engaged on this particular morning in bathing 





























my little boy, while I was dressing in the ad- 
joining room. Suddenly, we all eard a loud 
knocking at the door. I called out “come 


but no one entered, and, thinking it was 
not intended for us, took no further notice. In 
a few moments it was repeated just as before, 
so I went to the door myself and opened it. There 
was no one outside, and though it was broad 
daylight I felt quite nervous as I entered the 
bath-room and asked Eliza if she had heard it. I 
was horrified to find her trembling, and pale as a 
ghost, as she answered “ Yes,” and carried the child 
down 's to his breakfast. I returned to my 
room, and again the knocking was heard, this time 
downstairs. I rushed down to my husband, who 
was writing in the dining-room, and asked him if 
he had heard it. He said, ‘ Of course, why does 
not someone answer the door.” I opened every 
door below stairs and finding no one, I asked Eliza 
thetime. It was ten minutes toten. We heard no 
more knocks and went about our duties as usual, 
Later on in the day a telegram was handed me 
for Eliza. She was trembling violently as she 
opened it and read: “ Mother and Mary drowned 
this morning, come at once.” The poor girl was dis- 
tracted with grief, and told me before she left that 
she knew something dreadful had happened by the 
knocking, which is always heard in her family at 
such times. This explained her terror of the 
morning, but she had not mentioned it to meat 
the time because she had always been so much 
laughed at when she spoke of it to anyone. 
afterwards heard that the accident had happened 
at a quarter to ten, as a watch worn by one of the 
unfortunate women had then stopped. 

I give you these stories for what they are worth, 
the latter I-can assure my readers is perfectly true, 
and is the first and only mystery of the kind T have 


ever had anything to do with. ge A. Sol 
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SWIMMING RACES. 
ee ESS 

A series of swimming races took place on Friday 
afternoon under the auspices of the Y.A.R.C. 
‘The races, which were for the most part finely con- 
tested, were in the case of the 100 yards matches 
started from a flagboat moored that distance from 
the Bathing Barge, the running headers, long dive 
and quarter mile race starting from the barge. 
‘The blindfold race was from the house boat, a 
distance of little over 25 yards, instead of the 50 
yards set down in the programme. Mr. J. Rickett 
acted as umpire and judge, Mr. &, H. Hooper as 
starter, the dives being judged by Messrs. J. 
Rickett, H.C. Litchfield, and F. H. Bull. Follow- 
ing are the events :-— 











100 Yarps Race (Oren).—6 Entries. 

L, Salabelle.. 

B. Hyde Pearson 

A. 1. Robinson. 

W. H. Tilford. 

Salabelle won with comparative ease in 2.07 
secs. 









ocon 


Runwinc Heapers ory Sprincpoarp.— 
4 Entries. 
L. W. Kuchler 
F. W. Johnson 
L. Mottu .. 
Kuchler’s running headers were decidedly the 
best, but much praise was awarded to Mottu, whose 
performances were very cleverly executed. 
100 Yarns Race ror Non-WINNERS IN JAPAN 
(2 prizes).—11 Entries. 






L. Mottu 
F. W. Johnson 
B. H. 






oo°coNe 


C. W. Arnould 
Mottu took the lead from the commencement ; 
Johnson, about the last to enter the water, 
pressing him splendidly at the close. ‘The result 
was a capital race, the youngster winning by a 
second or two. Time go secs. 





{Lone Dive.—8 Entries.! 
L. Ph, Von Hemert 
C. W. Arnould 
F. W. Johnson 
H. A. Ahrens 
H. J. Snow 
O. Meyer 
J. Walter 
Von Hemert’s swim below water made him 
easily first, his direction being excellent and speed 


very fast, 
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Quarter Mite.—s Entries. 
L. W. Kuchler 
W. W. Campbell 
F, W. Johnson 
L. Ph. ‘Von Hemert 


Kuchler at once took the lead, Von Hemert 
dropping behind, and Johnson returning to the 
barge. Round the flag a hundred yards out the 
leader’s time was 2m. 50 sec., Campbell 10 secs. 
behind; round the bathing barge 5m. 35s., Camp- 
bell 5m. gos. (here Von Hemert retired) ; round 
the Hag the second time 8m. 30s., Campbell 
8m. 35 sec. finish trm. 5 sec. Campbell did 
not touch the bathing barge promptly enough 
to be timed for second place. The race, a 
most trying one, was well contested, especially 
from the bathing barge to the flag, second round, 
but Campbell failed to get near his antagonist 
even by means of a’game spurt in the'rush home. 


Buinproxp Race (50 Yards)—9 Entries. 
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The start was not a good one, the boat being 
stationed too near the finish, and the competitors 
getting off singly and in couples, some of those 
who had not realised that a start was made being 
unceremoniously bundled into the water—decidedly 
a funny feature of the contest. 

While several of the swimmers struck out for 
the club house, Campbell held straight for the 
barge and touched first, Wheeler second and Hen- 
son third. Or 
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SAILING RACE. 
Re ee, 


‘The sailing race on Saturday was favoured by 
fine weather, the intense heat of the sun being 
tempered by the fresh southerly breeze which pre- 
vailed. Of the eleven boats entered seven came 
up to the scratch, A capital start was made at 
three o'clock the boats crossing the line in the 
following order:—Molly Baron, Southern Cross, 
Princess Maud, Ronin, Aborigitie, Mosquito, Scow. 
Mary lost the start, being outside when the gun 
was fired, Aborigine and Princess Maud soon 
drew away from the others, but the Doctor held 
his own and got round the mark ahead of both. 
All stood on for some time, Aborigine and Ronin 
being first to go about. Soon all were round, and 
reaching on the port tack Aborigine Ly. this 
time had taken the leading place; and the 
Princess lad improved his positive relative 
to folly, and it became still more favourable when 
the latter in an unhappy moment tacked and 
found that prudence demanded that she should 
adhere to her former tactics. Aborigine, after 
tacking for the Light, had to make another board 
in order to weather; Molly Bawn and Princess 
Afaud, on the other hand, stood so far in that no 
such measure was required, indeed, both, even al- 
lowing for the tide, seemed to have gone a little too 
far, Scow hunted the other two boats of her class 
closely to the Lightship and home, being able by 
means of the ajx minutes penally ieaposed on them 
to take first place for the class prizes, Ronin in 
weather which just favoured her finished close after 
Mosquito. Captain Efford was officer of the day. 
‘The following is the official record of the race :-— 
Norra. 





Licutsur, 






Aborigine .. 


Mosquito 
Seow 
Molly Baw 


Souther 

The above is the ogdinary measurement 
handicap which regulates the prizes given at 
the end of the season for record, but for the 
purpose of the class prizes offered yesterday 
Aborigine, Molly Bawn, Princess Maud, Ronin, 
and dfary were penalised each 6 minutes. The 
finish thus was for the B and C boats, Aborigine 
being unopposed :— 





B Cuass. 
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ses the six minutes is added to the tinte after 
ordinary handicap. 





* In these 
deduction of the 








LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
op 
(From our own CorresronpEnT.) 


San Francisco, July 21st. 

‘The dog days are upon us; everybody has gone 
to the country in search of codl breezes and rest, 
and the newspapers are distracted to know what 
to fill their columns with, Even the approach of 
the campaign fails to create a ripple of excitement. 
A tilling murder or even an elopement in high 
life would be a godsend. In the absence of other 
topics of conversation, people are talking about 
the arrest of the dynamiters at Chicago. ‘The 
fellows seem to have planned a pretty thorough 





J. Campbell 1] Young ... 0 | fellows ¢ 

Dr. Wheeler 2| Mansfield o |iob. They were going to avenge the deaths of 

Henion. $1 Jacobe ; | the Haymarket assassins by blowing up the judge 

Johnsa S| nto. § | who tried them, the police captain who arrested 

eae bs them, and the foreman of the jury which found 
them’ guilty—all this in addition to the officers of 





the Chicago Burlington and Quincy, who were 
to be exterminated because they defeated the strike. 
The new law enacted in Illinois, by which th 
possession of dynamite is made a felony, punish- 
able by imprisonment for not less than five and not 
more than twenty-five years, fits their case very 
neatly. They will be put where they can do no 
harm, and kept there till their blood has cooled. 
In the meantime, bills have been introduced 
righ alee eRanouses of Congress looking to the 
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imposition of restrictions on immigration. ‘The 
Knights of Labour have been so good as to give 
Congress the benefit of their advice on the sub- 
ject; they are for very thorough measures indeed, 
nothing less than the exclusion of any one who can 
compete with them in the labour market. ‘The 
success of the California hoodlum in excluding the 
Chinese from the coast has fired them with a noble 
spirit of emulation. It will be safe to look for an 
Italian Exclusion Act, and a Hungarian Exclu- 
sion Act. The logic on which these measures are 
predicated is not perhaps as close as might be 
wished, but it is taking. It may be expressed in 
the syllogism; a few Europeans have tried to 
commit murder with dynamite; murder should 
be prevented; therefore all Europeans should 
be excluded from the country. Orators tell us that 
we are a pure and precious race, and that if we 
propose to preserve our purity and our precious- 
ness, we must not let our blood be further polluted 
bya foreign stream. It is observed that the Ciceros 
who launch these thunderbolts at our heads are of 
mixed blood themselves; among their ancestry 
almost every European race figures; but perhaps 
they propose to offer themselves as awful examples. 
Even the Indians are half-breeds. The only 
unadulterated people that I know of on the con- 
tinent inhabit a settlement at the base of Cape 
Tourment on the Saint Laurence. No éne has 
married out of the settlement for many genera- 
tions. ‘They are a very interesting people. One 
half of them are idiots; a large proportion are 
cripples; and nearly all the women have goitre. 


The cruiser Charleston was launched here last 
evening amid the firing of guns and the blow- 
ing of whistles. She is a twin-screw steel steamer, 
320 feet long by 46 feet beam, with a displace. 
ment of 3,750 tons. She is expected to steam 
18} knots, and will carry two 8-inch and six 6-inch 
guns, besides four Hotchkiss pieces for close quar- 
ters and two Gatling guns in the tops. She is 
not a formidable craft in comparison with the great 
armored men-of-war which the European nations 
are building ; but she may do good work in coast 
defence, or in chasing unarmoured ships, and it is 
quite possible that by and by vessels of the type 
of the faflexible and the Amirat Duperré may be- 
come obsolete before she does. ‘The secret about 
her—which no newspaper here has divulged, p. 
haps because they don’t know it—is that she is 
built at an enormous loss by the contractor. ‘Ihe 
law, which was dictated by Eastern men, requ 
that she should be built of American steel. 1 
meant steel made in Pennsylvania. ‘0 convey 
that steel from Pittsbyrg to San Francisco cost 
nearly as much as the steel itself. Yet when 
bids ‘were called for, Irving M. Scott of the 
Union Iron Works of this city underbid the Penn- 
sylvania bidders, and got thecontract. ‘There are 
not many people who are aware that when Mr. 
Scott left here for Washington, he was told to get 
acontract at all hazards; whatever loss it might 
involve would be borne by two or three public 
spirited millionaires of the city. The Gover 
ment pays $1,017,000 for the ship; she will pro- 
bably cost not less than $1,300,000. 

Edison has sold his talling machine or phono- 
graph for a million dollars toa Mr. Lippincott. 
Exactly what the machine can do no one can tell; 
but it is said to reproduce the human voice so that 
anyone who was heard it can recognize it, and to 
retain the sound for an indefinite length of time. 
A story was current that le had a speech of 
Gladstone’s and a song of Patti’s locked up in 
a box, and that when the box was opened, 
the diva began to sing, and the statesman to 
ak. This has been denied, But he makes no 
secret of his belief that it is destined to supersede 
the telephone, and to enable people to dispense 
with much correspondence and telegraphing now 
required in business. It is gratifying to think 
that the old man who has added so much to the 
comfort and happiness of life by his inventions, 
and reaped so little profit from them, is at length 
going to get his reward. 

‘This city is overrun by school marms of both 
sexes from the East. They ave holding their an- 
nual conference. They are a very curious lot of 
people; out of seven thousand an experienced 
reporter of a daily paper assured me that he had 
picked out three good looking girls. Most of them 
have an eye like Mars, to threaten and command. 
In their presence one feels like the old gentleman 
who assured Thackeray that he could never, 

at his advanced age, meet the master 
of the school where he had learned his amo and 
tupto, without fancying he heard the awful word 
* Boy, take down your .' There is one in- 
teresting: person aniong them—a lady from India 
named Pundita Ramabai. She has come here to 
to tell us about the sorrows of the women of India. 
What she expects us to do about it is not very 
clear. But itis quite interesting, It appears that 
the women of India are ground under a cru € 
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which the Pundita calls usband-worship.”” It 
seems they have no divorce courts there, so the| 
women have to grin and bear it when their hus- | 
bands go out between the acts to see a man; their] 
only consolation is that if they behave themselves | 
through several incarnations, they may become 
men themselves, In a religious point of view, 
their minds are sadly in need of correction; they 
dont want to go to heaven for fear of meeting their 
husbands there, but they have special information 
that wife-beating is forbidden by law in the other 
place, so, where they can, they are taking tickets 
for sheol. The Pundita thougiit thaa a college for 
women would help matters, and_ that $25,000 
would be about the figure required. I fear she 
won't get it. If she asked for $25,000 to establish 
husband worship here, the money would be forth- 
coming quickly enough. 

The final vote on the ‘Tariff as amended in 
committee of the whole will be taken in the House 
to-day, tuo late, however, for this letter, There is 
no doubt of its passing by a majority which is 
variously estimated at frum'5 to 15. ‘The changes 
which have been made in the original bill in pass- 
ing through the committee have not been essential; 
they consist chiefly in transfers of articles of 
minor note from or to the free list. ‘The main 
change, which the bill would effect if it should be- 
come a law would be placing wool on the free 
list, reducing the duty on steel rails from $17 to 
$11, and knocking off about 25 per cent. from 
the duties on woollen goods. Even with these 
changes, the Mills tariff would be a highly 
protective measure; if it became a law, it would 
be necessary to amend it forthwith so as to make 
it less protectionist. It is in fact merely intended as 
an entering wedge. The Senate has been at work 






































for a month on a measure of its own, but fiom all 
accounts, it does not appear to have framed one 





which contents a majority of its members, Persons 
who oppose the Mills bill are driven to occupy the 
position of Blaine in favour of free whiskey and 
free cigars; and this pretty dangerous ground for 
a party to take among the highly moral com- 
munities of New England, and the strongly 
temperance communities of the grain states. Such 
mercenaries as St. John would sing the changes 
on free whiskey in a way that would be unpleasant 
for Mr. Harrison, Hence the majority of the 
Senate finds itself in an embarassing dilemma, If 
it antagonizes the Mills bill, it throws down the 
gauntlet to the temperance men. If it makes un- 
important changes in the bill, the House will 
cept them, and the republicans will go into the 
fight without one issue to stand upon. It is no 
wonder that the betting in New York is three to 
one on Cleveland. 





























FAPANS NEW PRIVY COUNCIL. 





The following letter from the Tdkyd Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times was published in that journal | 
on the aged June 





Tokio, May 11th. 
ding further changes in the 
falwic of Japan's Government, which had been 
tife for sume time, were verified on the oth 
ultimo. ‘Ihe Oficial Gaette of that date notified 
the creation of a consultative body called the 
Sumitsu In, a title to which Privy Council is the 
nearest English equivalent. Wath this intima- 
tion was coupled the starting announcement 
that Count to had) voluntarily vetired from 
the office of Minister President of State, which 
he has held for more than two years past, and 
had accepted the Presidency of the new Council, 
retaining, however, a seat im the Cabinet by ex- 
press Linperial command. His post at the head 
of the Executive is succeeded to by General Count 
Kuroda, a statesman whose entry into the Cabi- 
net in September last. was shortly afterwards 
commented on in The Vimes. Lt will Le remem- 
bered that since the reorganization which took 
place at the close of 1885, the structure of the 
Government has consisted of the Emperor, the | 
Minister President of State, the Cabinet, and the} 
Senate, together with a Court Council, which, 
however, has no political functions. ‘These remain 
essentially unaltered by the late decree. The! 
Privy Council is an addition only, involving no! 
radical change. Its presctibed components pro- | 
per are a President, a Vice-President, and 12 
members, all chosen from the ranks of public men 
distinguislied by experience or signal service to the 
State. Of its members as appointed, eight are 
counts and three viscounts, the 120h only being 
a commoner. All of them bear names that are 
conspicuous in Japan’s modern annals, Not a 
few of them have served formerly in the Ministerial 
ranks; and in the persons of two at least the po- 
pular sle is well represented. Count Ito, as 
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has been said, is the President, but the Vice-Pre- 
sident has not yet been appointed. Besides the 
above, the 10 Cabinet Ministers have ex efficto 
seats in the Council, with the right of voting. 

‘The introduction of this new element may be re- 
garded as a not unimportant feature in the pic- 
turesque seties of changes which have taken place 
in Japan’s State machinery during the last two 
decades. Of the influence which it is likely to 
exercise upon national affairs no exact definition 
can at present be attempted. Probably, however, 
this is meant to be somewhat greater than that 
which usually falls to the lot of Privy Councils, 
Not only is its office that of chief adviser to the 
Crown—or, in the words of the ordinance, “the 
Emperor's highest resort of counsel”—but the 
subjects on which it is to render its advice spread 
over a very wide range. This embraces questions 
that refer td the interpretation or amendment of 
the constitution aud laws appertaining thereto, or 
to the budgets and other financial matters, or to 
drafts for creating or abolishing the laws of various 
kinds, or to treaty relations with foreign Powers 
—as well as a variety of questions bearing on 
administrative organization, It is further im- 
plied that no ‘important ordinances will be issued 
until the opinion of the Council has been taken 
regarding them. Apparently, then, the Sumitsu 
In, though destitute of executive functions, is de- 
signed to be no mere figure-head in the councils of 
of the nation. The métier of its members, and 
the appointment to its Presidency of a statesman 
of Count Ito's high calibre, lend strength to this 
belief, though, on the other hand, the right ac- 
corded to the Cabinet Ministers of taking part in 
its deliberations vetoes the supposition that the 
latter body is to be in any way overshadowed. 
Bat, whatever the powers of the Privy Cou 
may prove to be, there can be little doubt as 
to the main purposes of ils creation. Japan's 
rulers are now passing through a period of ex- 
traordinary difficulty. In a country where multi- 
farious changes and reforms are taking place 
with a rapidity unknown elsewhere, the every- 
day routine of government is, as it has been 
at any time for these 20 years, by itself more 
than ordinarily severe upon the Ministry, who 
besides are at present laden with the knotty 
task of bringing to completion the new codes of 
laws. Further than this, they ave in the throes 
of the gravest and most ambitious political prob- 
lem with which the statesmen of the empire have 
yet had to grapple—namely, the framing of the 
Constitution under which, a little more than two 
years hence, Japa lo enjoy a considerable 
measure of popular representation. Never, then, 
has the labour of the Governmen been as heavy 
as at this epoch; never has the leg fe part of 
at labour demanded as great a degree of care, 
circumspection, and foresight. ‘To ease the burden 
of legislative worke and critical scrutiny, leaving 
the Cabinet freer to cary on its executive duties, 
is plainly the chief motive that led to the formation 
of the Sumitsu In, A further motive may be 
detected in the contingencies of the near future. 
‘The existence in immediate proximity to the 
Throne of the shelter of a select and sober con- 
sultative body, such as the Privy Council, will be 
well calculated to mitigate the difficulties likely to 
rise fiom time to time in the days of Japan’s 
Parliamentary infancy." 

Count lto’s withdrawal from the commanding 
position of Minister President of State was, as 
already remarked, voluntary. ‘This is pointedly 
affirmed by the language of the Imperial mes- 
sage, declaring that he is relieved from his past 
office at his own request, Not less pointed is 
the mark of undiminished Imperial confidence 
implied in the mandate that he shall remain i 
the Cabinet, Into the precise nature of all the 
considerations which impelled him to abdicate 
the leadership of the Executive it would be 
less to pry. That his position has been 
ally weakened since his illustrious friend 
d life long associate, Count Inouye, was led to 
retite fom the Cabinet, a few months ago, by 
untoward circumstances, already fully described 
im The Times, there can be little doubt. [f that 
retirement was a misfortune to Japan, it was also 
a severe blow to the Choshia party in the Govern 
ment, while to the Minister President it must 
have been as the loss of his right hand. But it 
is not necessary to cast about for other substan- 
tial reasons which have probably infl ed 
Count Ito to recede from his late post. Foremost 
among these may well have been anxiety in 
behalt of the new constitution, the whole scheme 
of which originated with himself. ‘The guidance 
of this measure and the steps preparatory to its 
initiation are the toils of statecraft to which he 
has for the last six years given a large share of his 
time and study. It can be well understood, there- 
fore, that, even at a certain sactitice of position, 


he should} agg Reqnepilting to abandon his arduous 
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executive post for the direction of the new hier- 
archy, which is understood to be specially charged 
with the duty of perfecting the details of a con- 
stitutional scheme of his own creatii and of the 
utmost import to his country. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to help regretting the retirement of this 
distinguished statesman from the inent stand- 
ing he has so long held in the Mikado’s Admini- 
stration. On his dramatic career, his great 
services and achievements, and his high Susie 
asaruler, it is unnecessary to dwell. They are 
well known to the world, and they are stamped in 
bright letters on Japan’s modern history. 

Count Kuroda, though only a few months in the 
present Cabinet, was the retiring Premier’s obvious 
successor, and there is every reason to believe that 
the mantle has fallen on shoulders worthy to wear 
it. With clear-headed ability and a well-ballasted 
political temperament, he brings to his new post 
the advantages of a powerful backing in the pro- 
vinces, commanding influence with his colleagues, 
and extraordinary popularity with the bulk of 
the Japanese people. He has had nine years’ 
previous experience as a Minister. He has travel- 
led much and studied more, and possesses qualitie: 
well calculated to foster prudent domestic legisla- 
tion, and to guide with as strong but gentle hand 
the somewhat impetuous forward tendencies of 
new Japan. Itis not to be inferred, however, from 
this ihat there is likely to be any material change 
in the present political programme. Whatever 
considerations of general expediency may have 
dictated Count Ito's retirement, there is sufficient 
evidence that it was not brought about by difference 
of principle or policy, and that such important 
problems as treaty revision and constitutional 
reform will be proceeded with on the lines which 
he has indicated. 





























THE SCOTTISH HOME 

ASSOCIATION. 

=e 
‘To rue Epitor or THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Dear Str,—On behalf of The Scottish Home 
Rule Association, I beg to enclose a “Statement 
of Scotland’s Claim for Home Rule. I would be 
obliged if you would give publicity to the same 
by publishing it and this Circular Letter in the 
columns of your Newspaper, so that our country- 
men may he iufberied of ie ateugpleliat we are 
making to secure our political freedom. The 
movenient is the people’s movement, and we are 
efore compelled to appeal for sympathy and 
assistance to our fellow-countrymen abroad, many 
of whom are enjoying the privileges of political 
freedom, 

We intend to form a Scottish Party in Parlia- 
ment, and, with this object in view, we may, at 
the first General Election, have to contest several 
Seats in the interests of our Country, For this, 
and other purposes of the Association, we require 
funds, and we trust that we shall have a favour- 
able response to the appeal we now make to the 
patriotism of our countrymen, 

May Lexpress the hope that you will open a Sub- 
scription List in the columns of your Newspaper 
on behalf of our cause, If you accede to this 
desire, [hope you will communicate with me and 
let me know the result of your appeal. 

Subscriptions will be received at the National 
Bank of Scotland, or any of its Agencies in the 
Colonies or abroad, or can be sent direct to our 
‘Treasurer here, or to the undersigned. 


Lam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS M‘NAUGHT, 
Honorary Colonial Secretary. 
51, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, February 1888. 























Office. Bearers :—President—the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Breadalvane. Vice-Presidents— 
Charles Cameron, Bsa ., and MP5 

J John G. Kinloch, of “into, Bart. 

anit of Gammiliecs eaesiiue Beolener 

John Stuart Blackie, F.RS.E., 9, Douglas 

escent, Edinburgh, "Honorary General 
Secretary—Chailes Waddie, Gleniffer House, 
Trinity Road, Edinburgh. ' Honorary Trea: 
surer—William Mitchell, S.S.C., 11, South 
Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. Honorar Colo- 
nial Secretary—Thomas M‘Nauglit, S.S.C., 
- 51, North Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


Srarement Or ScoTianp’s CLarm ror Home 
: Rute. 

Home Rule, now a popular term, is used here to 
express shortly the right of the Scottish people to 
manage their own affairs. 

‘There are some who assert that, although the 
Union of England and Scotland in 1707 was 
accomplished in defiance of the wishes of the 
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Scottish Nation, and by bribery on the part of 
England, yet the benefits to Scoiland have been so 
great as to counter balance any inconveniences felt 

by it through the removal of its Legislature to 
London. This is an_utter fallacy. What Scot- 
land desived was a Federal, not an Incorporat- 
ing Union, ‘The Incorporating Union has been 
productive of untold evils to the smaller nation, 
The Union was ried through by the most 
shameful corruption, against the remonstrances 
of the Scottish Nation, the open hostility of 
the citizens of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and of 
a large section of the people in other districts 
of the Kingdom. Scotland entered the Union 
without a penny of debt upon her National re- 
sources. ‘To-day she is a joint obligant in an 
enormous debt of ne: ly seven hundred and forty 
million pounds ster mainly caused by the 
Frerich Wary Gelling tie enemy? of Ragland: not 
Scotland—for the Scots were always a peaceful 
people, at war with no country but England, and 
that only in self-defence. Prior to the Union we 
had free trade, free imports, and free exports. 
The cottar then enjoyed his mug of home-brewed 
ale, and the artizan his cup of claret, free of duty. 
Free trade was abolished, and heavy fiscal and 
excise duties were imposed, not only on all imports 
but also on exports. The Union was the main 
cause of two Rebellions in 1715 and 1745; alter 
each of which some of the best blood of Scotland 

was shed upon the scaffold. The Capital of Scot- 
land was well nigh ruined, and grass grew upon 
her streets. Scotland was drained of her treasure. 
‘To sucha state of proverty did the country sink, 
that estates were purchased for less than the 
annual rental of the present day. ‘The aristocracy 
and landed gentry became to a large extent non- 
resident, and this evil has increased every year. 
The Union brought secessions and disruption 
upon the National Church, which, then the Church 
of nearly the whole people and in the van of 
freedom, has been rent into three divisions, pro- 
ducing bitterness strife which have not yet been 
allayed. ‘This was produced by the Act, restoring 
lay patronage in the reign of Queen Anne which 
was passed through Parliament against the desires 
of the whole Scottish Members. 

To what cause, then, is due the material pro- 
sperity of Scotland? Out national prosperity is 
due to the mineral wealth of the country, the 
inventive genius of her sons, and the rise of the 
middle class. © Modern m as 
political economy, sprang into existence in S 
land, and she in common with the rest of modern 
Europe shared in the prosperity of this century. 
It is the energy of the middle class, however, of 
which our nation is largely composed, that has 
created such great industrial centres as Glasgo 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, Had Scotland’s industries 
been mostly agricultural, like those of Ireland, the 
vesult, would have been the same as in that 
country, or as it exists in portions of the High- 
lands of Scotland at the present time. 

What is the position of Scotland now? The 
fears which our ancestors entertained have proved 
only too well founded. Our National Institutions 
have been assailed by those who knew little and 
cared less about the national sentiment of our 
people. In England our Scottish courts have 
been treated as non-existent, the jurisdiction of 
our Supreme Court has been’set at naught, and 
in defiance of the Treaty of Union, Scotsmen are 
now compelled to appear in English courts, if 
served with an English writ while casually in 
England. ‘The estates of deceased Scotchmen are 
dragged into Chancery, if, perchance, any small 
portion of them is situated in England. The 
Appeal to the House of Lords is not only a means 
of oppression to poor Scottish litigants, but the 
English Law Lords often decide according to 
English opinion and in ignorance of Scottish Law. 
It is the highest compliment to she wisdom of our 
Scottish Parliaments that the Laws enacted by 
them have stood so well the test of time. The 
system of Law which Scotland has reared is the 
admiration of the Jurists of Europe. Modern re- 
quirements, however, call for the enactment of 
new laws, and here it is that the neglect of 
Scottish business tells most seriously upon’ the 
prosperity of the country. ‘The legislative neglect 
of Scotland has been, and is, such as no other 
country in the world would have borne so long 
with patience. It is next to impossible to get any 
new laws passed for Scotland. The present com- 
pulsory Education Act was delayed for twenty- 
five years, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
for thirty years, after Scotland was ripe for legisla 
tion in regard to both. ‘The law of Hypothec has 
not yet been entirely abolished, although this was 
demanded twenty-five years ago. The imperial 
Parliament has become an unwieldy machine, 
completely congested and unable to overtake all 
its multifarious duties. There are many questions 
ripe for settlement in Scotland—such as Religious 





































































































Equality, Land Laws, Liquor Traffic, Game Laws, 
Fishery Laws, Local Government Boards. ‘These 
and all other questions affecting our Religion, 
Education, and the administration of Justice, can 
be properly settled only by a Scottish Legislature 
sitting in Scotland, 

‘The pecuniary loss is no less serious to Scotland. 
Our country is the most heavily taxed portion of 
the United Kingdom, as a few figures will show. 
In one year (1871), the taxation per head of the 
population was as follows:—Englishmen paid 

2:2: 113; Scotchmen paid £2: 12: 6}; and 
Trishmen £1: 6:0}. Scotchmen thus paid nearly 
tos. per head more than Englishmen and more 
than double what Irishmen paid. Thus while 
Ireland contributed somewhere like eight millions 
to the Imperial Treasury, Scotland’s contribution 
was upwards of nine millions, although the popula- 
tion of Scotland is about a million less than that 
of Ireland. The results in any other years that 
may be selected within the last twenty-five years, 
though not so grossly unfair, are equally startling. 
During this period Scotland has paid annually 
into the Imperial Treasury nearly double the 
amount per head of the sum paid by Ireland, and 
from 2s. 6d. to 128, more per head than the 
amount contributed by England. Scotland has, 
during these last twenty-five years, paid at least 
ten millions more in proportion than has been 
exacted from England. ‘The exaction from Scot- 
land, a comparatively poor country, of about a 
million a year of taxation more than should be im- 
posed if the rate per head were the same as in 
England, is due mainly to the fact that while real 
estate in Scotland is assessed at its full actual 
rental, under valuations carefully made annually, 
the valuations in England are made only every 
third year, and at sums much below the actual 
rentals. Further, while Ireland contributes only 
about £1,200,000 to the Exchequer for the support 
of the Army and Navy, the interest of the Na- 
tional Debt, and other imperial charges, Scotland, 
alter defraying her own expenses, sends upwards 

f £6,600,000 for these purposes. Ireland has 
been relieved of about ten million pounds of the 
loans got by her from the Imperial Exchequer 
during the last forty years, but Scotland has 
received no such consideration. 

What return does Scotland get for her handsome 
contributions to the Imperial Purse? Putting 
aside Imperial Expenditure, which ought to benefit 
the three Kingdoms in equitable proportions, 
instead of being confined almost entirely to Eng- 
land, let us see what grants were received for 
‘local or provincial purposes.” During the year 
1885, £495,480 was spent on Public Buildings in 

England, and £280,212 in Ireland; while Scotland 
had to be content with £100,000, which was all 
expended on the erection of Sheriff-Court Build- 
ings. But it must be remembered that one-half of 
the cost of these buildings had to be raised by local 
taxation, while in England the whole cost of the 
erection of County Court Buildings is defrayed by 
the ‘Treasury. Public money is thus spent with a 
lavish hand in England and Ireland, while a 
beggarly return is given to Scotland. 

Now let us deal with the Salaries and Expenses 
f the Civil Departments of the three Kingdoms. 
he grants for the Salaries in the Civil Depart: 
ment were: to England, £5322495 to Ireland, 
£203,836 ; to Scotland, £50,464—not one-fourth of 
what was granted to Ireland and not one-tenth of 
the grants to England. 

What were the expenses for the administration 
of Law and Justice in each of the three Kingdoms? 
English Law and Justice cost £3,911,3413 Itish, 
£2,169,2103 Scotch; £485,745. Our Universities 
and SElALBe, rt, and other Institutions are 
starved, and grants are given to us with a stinted 
handiagd:doled ira incet niggardly manner. It 
has been truly said, “Ireland receives all benefits 
and few burden: Scotland, fall burdens and few 
benefits; England, burdens and benefits alike.” 
Scotland is taxed for her locomotion, while it is 
free in Ireland and comparatively so in England. 
She is taxed to support the London Metropolitan 
police, none of the expense for the support of that 
force being defrayed by the Ratepayers of that 
City; while even the maintenance ali the public 
parks in London is charged on the Imperial 
Revenue. Scotland is taxed to provide pensions 
for the English and Irish police; while her own 
police are denied a similar boon. ‘The expenditure 
ov Police and Education in Ireland 1s almost 
entirely provided for out of the Imperial Funds. 
Tt has been calculated that the annual loss to 
Scotland from having her affairs, including Scot- 
tish Private Bills, mismanaged in the London, from 
over taxation, and from the expenditure in England 
alone of our proportion of the Imperial taxes, 
amounts to about two millions each year; while 
the other estimated losses to the country, from our 
nobility, gentry, public men, and officials requiring 
to live at the Seat of Government in London, 
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bring up the grand total to over four million 
ounds, of a fine of one pound a head of our popu- 
jation paid to England every year. 

‘This pecuniary loss has a most serious effect 
upon the prosperity of our country. A great deal 
of the wealth of Scotland is derived from her 
fisheries; but her coast is rock-bound, subject to 
violent storms, and our toilers of the sea take their 
lives in their hands while plying their ordinary 
avocations, A series of ‘Harbours of Refuge 
would protect our fishermen and seamen, who 
could run for shelter from the pitiless gale, but it 
is only after years of clamour that we have suc- 
ceeded in getting a promise from Government to 
erect one at Peterhead. We have no money to 
spend on these works: England takes all our 
money, and we are helpless. ‘The millions Sterling 
of Scottish money which are yeatly squandered in 
London would furnish eight of these Harbours of 
Refuge, and would soon make a network of them 
round our coast, and save the live of thousands of 
our countrymen, 

‘The cry of wretchedness comes yearly from our 
Highland population, and makes life bitter in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. Poverty and Poor Rates 
were at one time unknown in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Destitution and misery now 
prevail among our Crofters and Cottars. ‘The 
imposition of poor rates gives little or no relief. 
Even many of those who are assessed are, through 
their poverty, unable to meet this burden. Thi 
misery and destitution are now spreading and are 
largely attributable to the Seat of Government 
being in England. Our countrymen beseech us 
to send them bread, and our Government send 
them soldiers and gunboats. Hunting-grounds 
tre ata premium in the Highlands and Islands, 
and the natives of the glens, who have dwelt there 
from remote antiquity, have been removed to 
make way for deer forests. The land being thus 
taken from the people, numbers of them are driven 
into the larger towns, where they sink into the 
lowest grades of misery, many of the being found 
among, what are termed, the lapsed masses. How 
are we to assist them? The Imperial Parliament 
will do nothing until our people are goaded to fury 
and rise in revolt; then they pass a Crofters’ Act, 
which only gives temporary relief and assists in 
making the wretchednessand misery moreapparent. 

All classes have to lament in Scotland the gra- 
dual closing up of the rural walks around our 
towns, and especially in many parts of the High- 
lands, by the encroachments of landlords and 
sportsmen. Many of them are Englishmen of great 
influence in Parliament, so that the wrongs thus 
inflicted on the public are denied a legislative re- 
medy ; and, as our present Lord Advocate replied, 
when urged lately by the Scottish Rights of Way 
Society to place the public rights of way in Scotland 
under the protection of the Procutators Fiscal, who 
prosecute every petty thief at the public expense, 
the Treasury will not give a shilling to defend the 
right of the public to traverse their native land. 
‘The “Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
land of the mountain and the flood” is no longer 
as open as it used to be to its toiling sons, and 
they are being deprived of the innocent rectea- 
tions of the mountain and the river side. 

Another se: 
migration to L 
ever a Scottish painter rises to eminence he re- 
moves to London, where most of the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland reside, who ought to be the 
natural patrons of Scottish art. Our literary men 
do the same, musicians and poets follow, and 
“ Edina, Scotia’s darling seat,” is rapidly sinking 
into the position of a provincial town. ‘This would 
Le remedied to a great extent by the restoration of 
“Legislation’s sovereign powers.” She might 
then hope to retain her own sons, and thus betier 
to deserve the name of Modern Athens. 
Efforts have been made from time to time to 
ina remedy from the Imperial Parliament, 

time rolls on, matters grow worse, and Lon- 
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but 
don becomes larger and richer every year. 
time assigned to Scottish business in the House of 
Commrons is the small hours of the morning, and 
alter the Scottish members hate debated among 





themselves, the English members troop in at the 
sound of the division-bell and vote dead against 
the Scottish, if so instructed by the Party Whip, 
and by their numerical majority, swamp the 
This Nas been done again and again, in measures 
which the hearts of the Scottish people were set on 
seeing passed into law. 

The House of Commons contains 670 members. 
England and Wales send 495, Ireland sends 103, 
and Scotland sends only 72 members. According 
to population, Ircland is over and Scotland is 
under represented ; but what is mote serious is the 
difficulty of finding suitable Scotchmen to undergo 
the expense, worry, and breaking up of family ties 
involved in attendance for more than half the year 
al the sittings of Parliament in London, To the 
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Londoner a seat for a Scottish Constituency secures 
professional advancement without inte: fering with 
his business. Accordingly, we find among our 72 
Members of Parliament, 32—nearly one half—of 
whom 16 are london barristers, and other 16 
have no residence in Scotland. Our country 
appears to have become the happy hunting-ground 
of the English carpet-bagger. Can it be wondered 
at, if, with such representatives, the interests of 
Scotland are neither understood nor protected ? 

If we had legislation for Scotland, and for Im- 
petial matters in London, the comparatively short 
sessions would form no obstacle to our obtaining 
a real Scottish representation. Our landed 
prietors, who are now thankful to return to their 
estates if they can keep them, would gladly 
discharge | Parliamentary ies in. their own 
Capital, and the representation of a Scottish con- 
stituency would be brought within the reach of 
many an able Scottish workman who is shut out 
for the present from the sphere of his most laudable 
ambition, 

Let us here briefly recapitulate the evils that 
afflict our country from having lost the contro! of 
her own national affairs :— 

1. Legislative neglect. 

2. Unjust taxation draining the resources of the 
country. 

3. Unfair distribution and expenditure of the 
Nat 1 and Imperial Revenues. 

4. The perpetuation of strife among our Churches. 

5. Usurpation of English Courts over domiciled 
Scotchmen and Scottish Successions. 

6. The Appeal to the House of Lords a means 
of oppressing poor Scottish litigants, and altering 
the Laws of Scotland to suit English opinion 

7. General neglect of the Fishing and Mining 
Industries, 

8. Grave defects in the Land Laws. 

9. The closing of the old paths, and other menns 
of innocent recreation, 

10. The expatriation of native talent. 

ir. The deterioration of our Par 
representation. 

12, Annoyance and expense arising from the 
administration of Scottish business in London. 

To cure these and other evils which afflict our 
country, the restoration of a National Legislature 
and Executive has become a necessity. No 
scheme to facilitate Private Bill legislation, nor 
any Convention or Assembly in Scotland to con- 
sider Scottish measures, prior to their dispe 
the Imperial Pasliament, will meet the needs of 
ourcase. Our Laws, affecting Scottland alone, 
must be passed in Scotland, where alone the ave 
to be administered. While we desire the right 
thus to manage our own National affairs, we also 
claim the right to be heard in the Imperial Parli 
ment on all questions touching the interests of our 
mighty Empire. There is no. desire on our part 
to impair the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—the integrity of which must be preserved by 
the proper representation at Westminster of each 
portion of the United Kingdom. In the delegation 
by the Imperial Parliament to each of the three 
Kingdoms of the powers required for its internal 
legislation and administration, we recognise the 
necessity of protecting the rights of minorities by 
prohibiting undue interference with life, liberty, 
and property. While Scotchmen first, and Britons 
afterwards, we would welcome the | opportu 
which would then be given to the Colo 
and Dependencies of the pire to send re- 
presentatives to the Imperial Parliament, if it 
were relieved of the local legislation which at pre- 
sent retards the great plan of Imperial Feceration. 

‘This movement is no new movement, for, since 
that day on which the Scotish Union Commis- 
sioners had to fly for their lives before the fury of 
Edinburgh citizens, eager to prevent their country 
from bemg incorporated with its powerful neigh 
bour, down to the. present time, there has always 
existed a band of patriotic Seotsmen who have 
looked for d to again beholding Scotland mana; 
ing her own National affairs. Through these long 
years this hope has never been lost sight of. Tt 
Seems brighter at the present time, and. since the 
Scottish Home Rule Association was formed in 
1880 its membership has rapidly incre and 
now inchides a considerable number of the Electors 
of Scotland. The movement, however, receives 
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.| comparatively little support from the upper and 


and middle classes, some of whom are blinded by 
the glamour ot the conflict about Home Rule for 
Ireland, and others, wrapped in selfish ease and 
apathy, are indifferent to a National movement 
unless it closely affects their own personal interests. 
Many of our.Scottish Members of Parliament view 
the movement with a jealous eye, knowing that 
once accomplished, their cocupation would be 
gone. But, like all other National movements, its 
strength lies among the people, and history is only 
repeating itself, It was the common people who 
in time past led the movement that preserved our 
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National Independence. It was the common people 
who in time past led the movement which achieved 
our Religious Liberty. Again, itis the common 
people, who fortunately possess now the power as 
well as the patriotism, that mainly support the 
present movement against the thraidom of having 
our National affairs mismanaged in England. 

















LAVEST TELEGRAMS. 
RSET SS 
(Revrer “Specia” ro “Japan Mat.”] 


London, August 6th. 
THE STRIKE OF NAVVIKS IN PARIS. 
The Paris strike is extending and collisions 
between the police are frequent. 
xGYPT. 
The white Pasha is now believed to be 


Emin Pacha. 
GERMANY. 


It is reported that the Emperor William 
will visit Alsace in September and Vienna in 
October. 

August roth, 
RIOTS IN PARIS, 


Riots continue in Paris, and cavalry has been 
called out to clear the streets, 

THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, in a speech at the 
Mansion House, eulogised the Czar and the 
Emperor William, and said that the prospects 
for the maintenance of the peace of Europe 
were much better at present than they had been 


for many years. 
August 11th, 
THE PARNELLITES. 


In the House of Commons, the Bill for ap- 
pointing a Commission of Enquiry into the alle- 
gations against the Parnellites was read a third 


time. 
COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION, 


A great Communist demonstration has taken 
place in Paris, headed by Rochefort. Red flags 
were displayed, and in a conflict with the police 
many revolver shots were fired. 

London, August 12th, 
BILLS PASSED THE LORDS. 

The House of Lords has finally passed the 
Local Government Bill and the Parnell Com- 
mission Enquiry Bill. 

THE CANADIAN-PACIFIC MAIL SUBSIDY, 

The subsidy for the line of steamers convey- 
ing the mails from Canada to Hongkong has 
been settled. 

MR, O'KELLY SENTENCED TO IMPRISONMENT. 

Mr. O'Kelly has been sentenced 
months’ imprisonment. 

London, August 15th. 
RESIGNATION OF VON MOLTKE. 

Count von Moltke, Chief Marshal of the 
German Empire, has resigned, and General 
Waldersee succeeds him. 


to four 


ITALY IN AFRICA. 

Three hundred and fifty of the auxiliary 
troops in Abyssinia, with ail the Italian officers 
in charge of them, have been destroyed. 

PARNELLITES AND ‘(THE TIMES.” 

Mr. Parnell has brought an action against 
The Times, damages £50,000. Messrs. Red- 
mond and O'Connor ve followed suit fora 
like amount. d 








From rn “ Raxcoun Gazette." 
Constantinople, July 11th. 
CAPTURED BY MACEDONIAN BRIGANDS. 
‘Thirty Macedonian brigands surprised Bel- 
lova Station and kidnapped two Austrians, a 
wealthy Bulgarian merchant, and two others. 
The brigands are now in full flight across the 
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mountains, and the troops which have been 
despatched tor their capture are pursuing them. 
London, July rth, 
INFANT MARRIAGE IN INDIA, 

In the House of Lords last night a conversa- 
tion took place regarding the infant marriage 
custom in India; Lord Cross warmly eulogised 
the action taken by the Rajpootana Princes with 
view of reforming the infant marriage custom 
now prevailing in their provinces. 





(Havas Tetsonasts.) 
Paris, July z1st. 
OVATIONS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

The President of the Republic visited Cham- 

bery and Grenoble and received ovations. 
Paris, July 22nd. 

The President inaugurated a monument of 

Vizille in the midst of rapturous applause. 
Paris, July 22nd. 
OBITUARY. 

Monsieur Duclerc. 

Paris, July 24th. 

The President has returned to Paris after 
visiting Romans and Valence, where he received 
ovations. 

Paris, July 23rd. 
ANOTHER BOULANGER DEFEAT. 

A legislative election took place in Ardéche. 
The Republican candidate was elected. General 
Boulanger was defeated, receiving only 27,000 
votes, against 43,000 obtained by his opponent. 

Paris, July 25th. 
DEATH OF A FRENCH SENATOR. 
M. Michaux, senator for Martinique, is dead. 
GENERAL BOULANGER AGAIN. 

General Boulanger has offered himself as a 
candidate in the Somme department. 

Paris, July 27th. 
A COLD RECEPTION TO EMPEROR WILLIAM. 

The Emperor of Germany has arrived in 
Stockholm, where he was coldly received. 

Paris, July 28th. 
COCHIN CHINA. 

A decree has just appeared which reorganises 
the Privy Council of Cochin China, 

Paris, July 31st. 


PROMOTION. 
Rear-Admiral Miot has been made 


Admiral. 


Vice- 





(From tux “ Sinoarors Free Pauss.”") 
London, July 23rd. 
PARLIAMENT. 

On the second reading of the Bill for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of Inquiry into the 
charges against Mr. Parnell, the latter denouuced 
the bill as authorising inquiry into the whole 
working of the Irish agitation. 

Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Parnell. The 
Home Secretary refused to restrict the compass 
of the inquiry and the debate was adjourned. 

London, July 25th. 
RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 

The Emperors were present at a grand review 
at Krasno-selo. 

FRANCE. 

General Boulanger has sustained a heavy 
defeat at the Ardéche Election. 

PARLIAMENT. 

The Second Reading of the Parnell Inquiry 

Bill was adopted without a divison. 
GERMANY. 
The Emperor has started for Stockholm. 


London, July 26th. 
IRELAND. 
Mr. James O'Kelly, M.P. for North Ros- 
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common, has been arrested in London and 
conducted to Dublin for a speech inciting to 
breach of the law. 
London, July 27th. 
BULGARIA, 

The Standard states that the Czar and the 
Emperor have arranged, Austria assenting, that 
Prince Ferdinand shall be left unmolested until 
increasing internal complications compel him to 
abdicate, then to intervene and procure the 
election of a Prince acceptable to all. 


London, July 28th. 
SANDOWN PARK MEETING. 


The following is the result of the running for 
the Eclipse Stakes :— 








Orbit a4 
Ossory 2 
Martley <3 
London, August rst. 
PARLIAMENT. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Parnell 


charged Mr. Chamberlain with betraying Cabi- 
net secrets to himself and others when he was a 
Minister of the Crown. 
Mr. Chamberlain repudiated the charge. 
GERMANY. 
The Emperor is at Fredricksruhe. 


(From rue “N.C, Dany News." 
London, August 7th. 
THE PROTECTORATE OF BRUNEI AND SARAWAK. 
Sir James Fergusson’s negotiations continue 
for the extension of the British Protectorate in 
North Borneo to Sarawak and Brunei. 


OBITUARY, 
General Sheridan, U.S. Army. 








IMPERIAL. POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
ag = 


Matis croste ar Yoroussa 


r Hongkong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Shang- 
hai—Per Oxus, To-morrow, the ioth instant, at 7.30 
A.M. Atz A.M. Registry ceases. At 12 Noon To-day, the 
18th instant, Money Order Office closes 
For Hongkong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki.—Per General Werder, To-morrow, the 19th instant, 
at 7.30 A.M. At 7 A.M, Registry ceases. At 12 Noon 
To-day, the i8th instant, Money Order Office closes. 

For ‘Kobe-—Per Tokio Maru, To-morrow, the 19th 
instant, at 11 A.M. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 

For ‘Hakodate—Per Niigata Mari, ‘To-morrow, the 
roth instant, at 1 p.m. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 

ALTERATION—For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on 
Tuesday, the 2tst instant, at 11 A.M. Atio a.at, Registry 
ceases. 

ALTERATION—Mor Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per 
Saitio Muru, on Wednesday, the 22nd instant, at 11 A.M 
At 10 A.m. Registry cease: 

For Fusan and Jinsen.—Per Saitio Maru, on Wednes- 
day, the 2and instant, at 11 A.M. At 10 a.m. Registry 
ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Wakanoura Maru, on Friday, the 24th 
‘instant, at 11 A.M. At 10 A.M. Registry ceases. 















MAILS crosk IN ToKyo. - 

For Kobe.—Per Tokio Maru, on Sunday, the 19th instant, 
at 8.30 A.M. 

For Hakodate.—Per Niigata Maru, on Sunday, the 
toth instant, at 9.30 4.6. 

For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Tuesday, the 21st 
instant, at 8.30 A.M. 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Saikio Maru, on 
Wednesday, the 22nd instant, at 8.30 A.M. AtS a.m. Re- 
gistry ceases. 

For Korea.—Per Saikio Maru, on Wednesday, the 22nd 
instant, at 8.30 A.M. At8 A.M. Registry ceases. 














TAMERS. 
ee a 
{MAIL IS DUE 6 
From Hongkeng. per P.&O.Co. Saturday, Aug. 18th. 
From — Europe, 


vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki be per N.Y. KK. 


Kobe 

From America... per P.M. Co. 
“= Teheran left Nagasaki on August 14th. 

French mail) left Hongkong on ‘Atgust 1st 

left San Francisco on August 11th. 


‘Thursday, Aug, 23d. 
Friday, Aug. 24th. 





Friday, Aug. 31st. 








+ Melbourne (with 
3 City of Peking 








YHR NEXT MAL 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong 


Leaves 


° 
per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, August 19th. 
perM.M.Co. Sunday, August 19th. 
it per N.Y. K. Wednesday, Aug. 22nd. 


per O.& O.Co. Wednesday, Aug. 29th. 
. per C. P.M, Co, Saturday, Sept. ist. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
sie 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Tratns trave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15. 7.30, 1L.15f p.m. 

‘Trains txaye Toys (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45,'4," 5, 
6.15, 7-30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m, 

Farrs—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second di 
sen go. 


Thone marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked (1) are the same 
ay above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave YoKouama at 7.25 kind 9.95 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.0§ p.m, 

Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sew 9; to Fujisawa, seu 58, sen 34, sev 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sent 98, sent 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE UENO (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunostya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 

RAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 am. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fukusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; Sexpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.95 p.m.; SeNDAt (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m. F 
10.01 































; Koxtvama (up) at 8.03 
Ursunostiva (up) at 7 a.m. 





and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, 
second-class ye 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yer 6.45, yer 4.30, yen 2.15 j 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen , yen 2.25, 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE TéKy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Mazpasn at 6 and 
11,40 a.m., and 2.go and §.35 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
2.05; second-class, yen 1.96; third-class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 


12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sew 45 
third-class, sen 25, 
OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 


1.15 and 8.05 p.m, and ASHIKAGA (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 2. 


NAGANO-NAOETSU RAILWAY. 


Trains LeAvE Nacano at 6 a.m. and 4.Jo p.m. 
and Naoetsu at 6 a.m, and 4.30 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, 15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS Leave NaGANo (up) at 6.20 and 10.20 a.m., 
and 3.20 p.m.; and UrpA (down) at 9 am., 12m., 
and § p.m. 


Fares—Second-cla: 


first-class yen 2, 
































en 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


“ ‘Trains Leave NAGovA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and TAKETOYO at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 
Fargs—Second.ciass, sen 74; Thied-class, sen 37. 


NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave NaGanama at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nagoya at 6 and 10a.m,, and 2 and 





p.m. 
Fargs—Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sew 77. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains Luave SHipasHt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fanes—First-class, sen 54; second-class, seu 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKAPANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Fargs—First-class, sen 39; second.class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Sreamers LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 
Yokosuka at and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
ities sen 20, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
eee ey ean 
ARRIVALS. 


Benalder, British steamer, 1,221, Thomson, 10th 
August,—Hongkong 3rd and Kobe oth Au- 
gust, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Abyssinia, British bark, 1,127, Hilton, roth August, 
—Philadelphia 23¢d March, Oil and General. 
—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. WV. 
Conner, 11th August,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guiraud, 11th Au. 
gust,—Hongkong and, Shanghai’ 6th, and 
Kobe roth August, Mails and General.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1136, L. Madson, 13th 
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Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
15th August,—Kobe, Mails and” General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
15th August,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Somers, 16th August,—Yokkaichi, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japauese steamer, 436, Matsu- 
moto, 16th August,—Handa, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 16th August,—Hakodate, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Eck- 
strand, 17th August,—Otaru, General.— 





fh 
hi 
fr 
th 
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Kobe and Nagasak 


W. von Schuckman 
the 8th August, at 6 p.m. At first the weather 


CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Bokhara, for Hongkong via 
Silk for France, 156 bales. 








REPORTS. 
The French steamer Oxus, Captain Guiraud, 
om Hongkong, reports fine weather until Shang. 
ai; anchored aiter leaving Woosung 26 hours} 
‘om Shanghai to Kobe bad weather; left Kobe 
he 10th August, at 2 p.m.; had fine weather, 


Arrived at Yokohama the 11th August, at 2.30 


-m. after a medical detention to Nagaura of about 


one hour. 


‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
, reports :—Left Hongkong 





pon Yusen Kaisha. 





August,—Hongkong 6th “August, General. 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
13th August,—Kobe 12th August, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,715, W. Daniels, 13th 
August,—Hongkong 6th August, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 14th August,—Hongkong 8th 
August, Mails and General—H. Alirens & 
Co., Nachf. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,5 
Wm. Ward, rth August,—Hongkong 8th 
August, Mails and General.—P. M. » Co. 

Duke of Westminister, British steamer, 2,426, W. 
vi 15th August,—Kobe 13th August, 
General.—Adam: Bell & Co. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,345, Duncan, 15th 
August, — Kobe 13th August, General. — 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
15th August,—Hakodate s2th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
15th August,—VYokkaichi 14th August, Gene. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 16th 
August,—Vancouver, B.C., ist August, Mails 
and General.—C, P. M. S.S. Co. 

Emblem, British bark, 1,152, Lewis, 16th August, 
—New York 13th April, 41,237 cases Oil and 
General.—R. Isaacs. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Somers, 16th August,—Yokkaichi 15th Au 
gust, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 16th 
August,—Kobe 15th August, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Steedman 
16th Augast,—Hakodate 14th August, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


00, 







































DEPARTURES. 
Benlarig, British steamer, 1,481, Freeman, 11th 
August,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 
City of New York, American steamer, 1,904, R. 
. Searle, 11th August,—Hongkong, Mails 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co, 


Deuteros, German steamer, 1,100, Iverson, 1th 
August,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 
Republic, American ship, 1,200, Holmes, 11th 

August,—Tacoma, Tea.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 
Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kerruish, 12th 
ugust,—Kobe, General.-Samuel Samuel & 
0. 





715, Dwyer. 
Samuel Sa 





Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 
13th August,—Kobe, Genel 
muel & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 13th’ August,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tehhong, American steamer, 74, Lake, 13th Au- 
gust,—Nagasaki, General.—Capta’ 

Tsuru Maru, Japanese steamer, 253, Kimura, 13th 
August,-Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Westmeath, British steamer, 2,095, Stonehouse, 
14th August,—Kobe, 30,000 cases Oi . 
dine, Matheson & Co: 

Bokhara, British steamer, 1,711, S. Bason, 14th 
August,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
14th August,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu. 
sen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese 














teamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 14th August,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benalder, British steamer, 1,221, Thomsen, 15th 
August,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
15th August,—Yokosuka, General.—Nippon 

usen Kaisha. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


was fine, with light variable winds:and smooth sea. 
On the roth when passing the Island Agincourt, 
the wind blew strong from S. and S.E. with heavy; 
squalls, rain, and rough sea, ‘Thence on the 111 
the weather was fine again, with light easterly 





Per French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Zedelius, 3 children 
and servant, Mr, and Mrs. Ritter and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. Ronner, Symons, 
Palamountain, Deck, Dasse, Sembor, Matsumura, 
Tallers, and Elman in cabin ; and '26 seamen in| ( 
steerage. 

Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
ai and ports :—Miss E. R. Haworth, Miss 

- Garvin, Mrs. Kusano and child, Messis. 
Miyauchi and Kigoshi. and servant in cabin. 
Mr. and Mrs, Hertz and Mr. Sechida in second 
class; and 48 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Fi 
land :-—Miss Clausen in cabin, From Nagasaki 
Messrs. W. H. Talbot, Bishop, Mizutani, and G. 
D. Poli in cabins and Mr. and Mrs. Launey in 
second class. From Kobi 
Yokose, Godai, Hamaoka, Tanaka, and Fuiita in 
cabin; and 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Messrs. H. Grauert, A. Platt, and 
s. Ah Loy and 2 children in cabin; and 2 
Europeans, 26 Chinese,and 1 Japanese in steerage. 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 

ng :—Lieut. A. A, Lloyd, Capt 
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Captain Wm. Ward, report 


hama the 14th August, at 7.56 a.m. 
days 14 hows. 


Wallace, reports :—Left Vancouver, B. 
August, at 4 
9.23 p.m, 

light vai 
the meridian 180° in lat. 
moderate i 


breezes and moderate sea. Arrived al the quaran- 
tine station on the 14th, at 2.30 a.m, for inspection 


nd at Yokohama at 5 a.m, 
‘The American steamer 





ty of Rio de Faneiro, 

:—Left Hongkong 
Arrived at Yoko- 
Passage 5 








he 8th August, at 4.06 p.m. 


The British steamer Parthia, Captain F. H. 

C., the 1st 
n. and Victoria, B.C., same day, at 
From Vancouver to the meridian ‘had 
ble winds and foggy weather (crossed 
jo° N.); thence to port 
W., westerly, and N.W. winds, mo- 
erate westerly swell, and fine weather. Arrived 
t Yokohama the 16th August, at 5.32 a.m. 

















+ Messts. Krank Gove, | ‘Time, 13 days, 20 hours, 1 minute. 


The Japanese steamer Omi Maru reports :— 


Left Kobe the 15th August, at noon, and ex- 
petienced I 
to Omai-sa 
eastetly winds and cloudy weather. 
Yokohama the 16th August, at 6 p.m. 


ht westerly winds and fine weather 
thence to port moderate to fresh 
Arrived at 











and Captain W. Gamble in cabi 
n Francisco: Mr. L. E. Berger, Professor 
Steere, and Mr. and Mrs. Emil Mulder in 





cabin. 
Per British steamer Parth 
cisco, vid Vancouver, B. 
Madame Sienkiewicz, M Sienkiewicz, Miss 
Jean Sienkiewicz, Miss Matie Sienkiewi 
C. Sienkiewicz,’ Miss Ston, Miss S. 
Dr, and Mrs, McDou 
A.W. Beall, Mrs. 
J. B. Crosby, Messrs. C. J. D. Moore, Thos. Bekkcy, 
and S. Ewata in cabin; and Me. and Mrs,’Taylor, 
Messrs. Angus MacDonald, S. ‘Tanaka, and S. 
Mica in steerage. For Peking: Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Hillier, Miss Hillier, Master Hillier, and Miss 
M. Hole ‘in cabi Chefoo: Rev. and Mrs, 
: nith, Miss Pearson, and Miss H. Suthers 
For Hongkong: Miss Eva G 
and niece in cabir 


» from San Fran- 
H.E. Sienkiewicz, 














5 ai 

a 
i 
taken place at easier pric 





Id, Me. Victor Fa, 


Bartlett, Mr, ane 
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© Omi Maru, from Kobe :-— 
. G._E. Albrecht and child, Major- 
General Bedford, Captain Tayler, Messrs. S.G. 
McKenzie, W. Klein, M. Martin, G. Wakayama, 
M. Shiso, N. Kimura, Matsugata, H. Shichiya, S. 
S. Kawakami, K. Isono, H. Satow, and A, Ueno 
in cabin; Messrs, S. Ida, K. Kouno, M, Nis 

gawa, K. Yamashita, S. Yamashita, H. Echid; 
K, Matsuda, K. Kashiwara, and S. Iwasaki 
second class; and 129 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Albany, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Rev. Thos, and Mrs. Lindsay and child in 
cabin. From Hongkong: Mr. H. F. C, Keats, 
Miss Bertha Keats, Mr Mrs. Lee MacKin, 
and Mr. Thos. Hump cabin; and 592 
Chinese ‘oochow : Messrs, 
Thos. Gittins and Geo. E. J. Gardner in cabin. 

‘vom Shanghai: Mr, L. Pleonvich in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe:— 

Messrs. E. R. Smith, W. F. Nield, S. Akamatsu, 


pi 








Pi 
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Y. Kiyono, S. Matsuo, F, Fukushima, and S. 
Yasuda in cabin; Messrs. S. Kunitomo, T. 
Matsuo, S. Kobayashi, and Y. Sato in second 


class; and 125 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Bokhara, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Ridgeley, 
Messrs. S. H. Prell, Talbot, F. A. S. Crawford, 
R. Saunders and F, Rymilin cabin; and 1 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Shang 
hai and ports:—Mrs, Fujicka, Miss Spencer, 
Messrs. Woo, S. Hoashi, Nishimura, ‘Takasu, M. 
Date, and M. Shimizu in cabin; Messrs. Orr and 
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Nukasa in second class; and 87 passengers in 
steerage, 


UNI 





3,000 pieces 7 Ibs. 
Reds, 8,000 pit 
72 pieces Silk Satins. 


sol 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ea Gee 
IMPORTS. 

During the past week there has been scarcely 
ny business in English Yarn, but for Bombays 
fair demand has existed, with better prices for 
6's. A few small sales of 9 Ibs. Shirtings have 
and a fair quantity of 

Ibs. T.-Cloths at full rates; a moderate demand 
xists for Prints, Turkey Reds, and Indigo Shitt- 
igs without any change in quotations. Consider. 
ble quantities of Italian Cloth, at slightly better 
rices, and large lots of Mousseline de Laine, at 





some decline, have been reported sold. 


Yarw.— Sales for the week amount to 160 bales 


English and 250 bales of Bombay. 


Corton Pizce Goons.—Sales comprise 7,500 
ieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, 
Cloths, 4,000 pieces Turkey 

ts, 330 pieces Velvet, and 











pieces Pr 


_ Woottens.—2,000 pieces Italian Cloth, 12,000 
ieces Mousseline de Laine, 1,000 pairs Blankets, 
nd some small lots of Cloth have been reported 


COTTON YARNS. 

$30.00 to 31.50 
31.75 to 32.50 
32-75 to 33.25 
33.00 to 34.00 
33-00. to 33.75 
34.00 to 35.00 
35.25 to 36.50 
38.25 to 40.25 
36.00. to 38.00 
39.00. to 42.00 
27.25 to 29.50 
35.50 to 28.25 
23.00 to 25.95 


GOODS 


aches $1.75 to 2.20 


Nos, 





6/24, Ordinary. 
6/24 
6: 



















8/32, Ordinary 
28.32, Mes 
Nos. a8, 32, Good to 

Medium to I 





Bombay 
Bombay 
4, Bombay .. 











Sh yds. 45inches 2.15 to. 2.60 
WB, 24 yards, 32inches ...... 145 to 1.56 
ds, 4ginches... 1.50 to 1.65 


Is, oinches... 
talians andSatteens Black, 32 
nches 

Turkey Red: 
inches a sep ene nen ons * 
key Reds—24 to 31h, 24 yards, 30 















Rise ete 125 to 145 

34 to 4th, 24 yard: 
ae Z 160 to 1.85 
Velvets—Blacke, 35 yi 5.35 to 6.00 
Victoria Iawns, 32 ya 0.65 to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 1.35 to 2.054 


Original from 
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WOOLLENS. 
















F400 ty 5.50 
yards, 32 O.27k to” 3th 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 
Medium.........: ‘ 0.23 to 264 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common. 0.19 to 22h 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
gtinches . , oa nee ses ene Orghte 0166 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ........ 0.35 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341, 
per Monee 5 0.36 1 0.40 





METALS. 

‘There is a little more life in this market, but 
prices generally are lower. Wire Nails move oc- 
casionally at quotations, some fair sales of No. 3 
Pig ata reduction on last rates. Bars and Sheet 
move slowly. 















Flat Bars, $2.75 to 2.80 
Flat Bars, J inch 2.80 to 2.85 
Round and square up to J inch 2:80 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted.......... 2.65 to 2.75 
Nailrod, small size 2.80 to 2.90 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:30 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.35 to 1.40 


KEROSENE. 


A better feeling has prevailed during the week, 
and about 10 000 cases are reported sold from the 
Hatoba at $2.00 to $2.03 for Devoe, Comet, and 
Chester. The. ships Abyssinia and Emblem have 
artived with 43,632 and 41,237 cases respectively. 
The steamship Westmeath, after landing 70,000 
cases, has left for Kobe with the rest of her cargo— 
30,000 cases—of Russian Oil. 


Quotation $2.01 to 2.03 





SUGAR. 
‘There has been a still further decline in Brown 
descriptions, the market for which continues much 
depressed. Sales of Brown Takao only aggregate 
2,500 piculs at $3.41 per picul, and 2,000 piculs of 
inferior Browns at $3.35 per picul. White Refined, 
on the other hand, maintain their values. Fully 
5,000 piculs have been disposed of at prices rang- 
ing from $5.10 to $7.20 per picul. The market is 
exceedingly quiet at the clos 















White Refined $5.20. (0 7.28 
Manila’ cacteosusteas 3.70 to 3.80 
Java and Penang 3:20 to 3.35 
entama..... 3.05 to 3.10 
Namiid: 2.70 to 2.80 
Brown Takao 3.35 to3-40 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 
Our last issue was of the roth instant. Since 


that date Settlements by foreign hongs reach 430 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 12 piculs, Filatures 
180 piculs, Re-reels 210 piculs, Kakede 16 piculs, 
Hamatsuki 12 piculs. ‘The Doshinsha has shipped 
11 bales for Europe, making the export business 
for the week 440 piculs. 

‘The demand has been chiefly for America, and 
has been somewhat spasmodic. At times buying 
almost ceased; then the purchase of one or two 
large parcels would restore the balance. Prices 
have Leen firm for well known chops of Milatures 
and Re-reels, easier for Kakeda and Hamatsuki, 
wild and untameable for Hanks. Stocks are piling 
up, and some buyers think that sellers must soon 
become anxious to move a part of the load. 
Dealers on their side appear inclined to brave it 
out a bit longer, asserting that cost of production is 
dear up country and that we must have a sustained 
market here, 

‘The business noted last week in Hamatsuki 
sorts has fall off: demand less and prices 
weaker. The high values of a week ago have 
attracted supplies from this district. 

‘There has only been one departure during the 
interval viz.:—the P, & O, steamship Bokhara 
which left port on the 1gth with 156 bales en soute 
for Europe. Present Export figures are therefore 
3,814 piculs; against 2,338 piculs last year and 
1,389 piculs at same date in 1886. 

‘Hanks.—Vrade stopped by the extreme ideas 
of holders. The only transaction has been one 
parcel old Hachoji at $475. Prices are more or 
less nominal for new Silk, 

Filature—A fair amount of business herein, 
chiefly for the United States Market. Settlements 
are 180 piculs, more than half being in one chop 
—Tokosha—bought at $675. Other marks have 
sold in small parcels at about previous rates. 
Meijusha $705, Hakueuru $705, Nosawa $680, 
Hiramesha $680, Koyosha $650. Some few par- 
cels old Silk, mixed quality, taken at low prices. 

Re-reels. — Considerable trade herein, at full 
values. Five Girl chop has again been taken at 
$6374, Iwasaki $630, Kirihana $620, Kodama 
$605. One parcel Kabuto (Shinshu) was booked 


at $660. 



































are either held off sale or shipped direct on owners 
account. 

Kakeda.—Much less done than for some time 
past. New Sill is arriving pretty freely and sellers 
appear to be fairly current. Kin-musume $620, 
Crane $600, Hana-musume $580 are representative 
prices. 

Oshu.—No arvivals in Sendai or Haremichi 
kinds. The trade in Hamatsuki has falien off, 
demand apparently supplied for the present, and 
prices look easy at quotations. 





QUOYATIONS —NEW SILK. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No, 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
















24 (Sh ay 
2h (Joshu) ...... 


















































$710 to 720 

itures—No. 660 to 680 

tures—No. 680 to 690 

tures—No, 660 to 670 

deniers 620 to 630 

deniers 630 to 640 
14/20 deniers — 

‘Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 660 to 670 

jo. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 630 to 640, 

Re-reels—No. th, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 610 to620 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = 
kedas—Extra = 

kedas—No. 1 620 to.630 

Kakedas—No. 14 ‘580 to 590 

‘akedas—No. 0 to 56: 

Kakedas—No. ai 
Kakedas—No. 3. a 
Kakedas—No, = 
Kakedas—No. - 
Oshu Sendai _ 

530 to 540 

atsuki—No. 3,4 $10 to 520 


Sodai—No. 24 





Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 17th Aug., 1888 :-— 














so ABBH-Q,1887-H8, 1886-87, 
Baca, Raves, tat 

Kurop 595 476 

Aniericn 606 ons 

les 3,808 2,262,391 

Yotal Piculs 3.814 2,338 11359 

SettlementsandDirect } "ts Heute. rtcuts. 

Tapodttonist july $3502 3,600 "3,100 

Stock, 17th August...... 6,300 8,000 4,900 

Availablesuppliestodate 9,890 11,600 7,000 

WASTE SILK. 


The market is practically unopened, although 
Settlements for the week are noted as 80 piculs, 
viz:—Noshi 10 piculs, Kibiso 70 piculs. 

Buyers and sellers are still wide apart in their 
ideas of value. It looks as though the calm would 
continue for some time longer unless dealers make 
up their minds to be current. Supplies come 
faster now, the stock is inci easing, and it is reporter 
that the country people are inclined to hurry out 
their produce, These conditions ought to bring 
about business one of these days. 

There has been no shipment of Waste during 
the week, ‘The export figures remain unaltered at 
1,148 piculs against 930 piculs at same date last 
year and 919 piculs on the 17th August, 1886. 
Pierced Cocoons.—No business yet, sample bales 
are being tested, and buying is expected ina 
few days. 
Noshi,—Only one transaction in Foshu or Bushu 
old staple, fine size at $125. ‘The heavy stock of 
New Foshu does not move at present. 
Kibiso.—Two fair lots Foshu and Bushu have 
been bought for Europe at $4o and $37 respec- 
tively. Beyond this, nothing done: as Filatures 
are held for too high a price, dealers asking $115 
for ordinary Noshu and Koshu-Shinshu kinds. 























QUOTATIONS. —NEW WASTE. 
















lature, Medium .. 
Good to Hest 
shu, Best. 
shu, Good 
i-ito—Shinshu, Medium. 
ito—Dushu, Good to Best 
ito—Joshu, Best 
i-ito—Joshu, Good 
ito—joshw, Ordinary 
ature, Hest selected 
iso—Filature, Seconds .... 
0—Oshu, Good to Best 
Shinshu, Best 
hinshu, Seconds 
o—Joshu, Good to Fair 
o—Joshu, Middling to Commo 
ibiso—] lachoji, G f 
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Export Table, Waste Sill, to 17th Aug., 1888 :-— 














SuAson 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Picuts. Pievus, Picuues 

Waste Silke 4148 927 75" 
Pierced Cocoons — 3 108 
1,148 930 919 

Settlementsand Direct) Mulls ricuus. —ricuta. 
Export from ist July $ 7021050 2,000 
stock, 17th August 55440 5,000 5.400 
Availablesuppliestodate 5,700 “6,050 71400 


Exchange, after a distinct rise, closes weaker at 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/0 ; Documents, 3/1; 6 
m/s. Credits, 3/18; Documents 3/14; New York, 
30 d/s. U.S.G., $7435 4 m/s. U.S.G,, $75}; Paris, 
4.m/s. fe. 3.89; 6 m/s., fes. 3.91. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 17th Aug. 


PIcuLs. 








1888 :— 


PicULs. 










530 
2,290 2,030 
Re-reels 1,195 2,485 
Kakeda «. 735 275 
300 120 
20 

‘Total piculs...... 6,300! Total piculs ...... 55440 

‘TEA. 


The condition of the Tea market is less animated, 
but prices are exceedingly firm for all grades on 
offer. The total settlements for the week are 3,060 
piculs, making settlements since the commence- 
ment of the season count 144,745 piculs, divided 
amongst various grades as follows :—4,315 piculs 
Common, 10,850 piculs Good Common, 23,415 pi- 
culs Medium, 32,085 piculs Good Medium, 22,185 
piculs Fine, 27,310 piculs Finest, 11,550 piculs 
Choice, 7,925 piculs Choicest, and 5,110 Extra 
Choicest. Following are the Tea shipments from 
Yokohama only since last issue:—The American 
ship Republic sailed the 7th August, taking 
1,414,122 lbs. Tea, divided thus :—403,432 Ibs. for 
New York, 574,727 Ibs. for Chicago, and 435,963 
Ibs. for Canada. The Oceanic sailed on the 8th 
inst. taking 27,847 Ibs. for New York, 34,410 Ibs. 
for Chicago, 417,576 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 
1,190 lbs. for Canada, The Suez Canal steamer 
Albany sailed the roth inst. taking 64,596 Ibs. for 
New York, 60,163 Ibs. for Chicago and 122,629 Ibs. 
for Canada, making 247,388 Ibs. from this port. 

Fer Picute 

$ur & under 
12 to.13, 
14 to 15 
16 to 18 
19 to 21 
22 to 24 
25 to 27 
28 to 29 








Common . 
Good Common 
Medium 

Good Medium 











EXCHANGE. 

Exchange is weak, with a downward tendency. 
ling—Bank Bills on demand sf 

'g—Bank 4 months’ sight 3/0! 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 13 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 3/1 





















On Paris—Bank sight 3.83, 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 92 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 17? ais, 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight °f, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 7k 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 23 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 734 








m New York—Private 30 days’ sight: 744 
in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 734 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 744 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu. 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”” 
says—“'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
{had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satishes them 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 


all inflammations 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 





























Kibiso—Hacho 25 





Tortoise and other well-known brands‘) Mawata—Good to Best 
Digitized by Oc gle 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common . 


to 
to 





obliged to lock up the small remaining *stock.”” 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


Sold by 
the World z 
Tiginal from 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886, 5 
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‘Awanoeo CoLo MeoaL L’Poot InTERW'L ExnisrTioN, 1889. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGEOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 











ATKINSON'S 


ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 
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~YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR BoATs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wi heel Steamers used by the British Government for t the Nile Expedition, 









And seo that each Jar beers Haroa Licbig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Lab:I. 


go 
‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughont India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
perpen tah shes Mh se 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama, 





padi by 
FINEST — AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy, 






‘he Universal Remo dy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





“Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK “FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LIMITED, 
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DEATH. 
At 19, Akefunecho, Toky6, on the 2oth instant, Mr. V. 
AYMONIN. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Tux Japan Railway Company has ordered 
from England 200 tons of rails. 


Tue new Japanese Consulate at Singapore will 
be completed in November next. 





Rear-Apurrat, Baron Inouye has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Naval Academy, 


Durine last month the number of poor patients 
treated in the Doaisha Hospital was 116, 


Ir has been stated that Mr. Tateno, Governor 
of Osaka, will shortly be raised to the Senate. 


Tur stations of the Sanyo Railway Company 
will be connected by telephonic communication, 


Tur Privy Council, now closed for summer va- 
cation, will be re-opened on the rst of next 
month. 


Mr. Fuyu, Japanese Consul in San Francisco, 
will return to Japan about October next on 
official business. 





A VINEYARD, on similar lines to that at Harima, 
is to be laid out on a suitable site near Kyoto. 
It will cover 250 acres of land. 


Tue Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has purchased the 

rifle range belonging to the Union Shooting So- 

ciety at Yayoigacka, Hongo, 
Ig 
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46,000. The society has purchased a large lot 
of land at Omorimura, and a rifle range of 500 
yards is now in course of formation. 


Tue latest thing in new companies is a thea- 
trical costume association, which it is proposed 
to start with a capital of yen 10,000. 


Tue 8th Regiment left Osaka Garrison on the 
18th instant to go into camp at Nobutayama, 
Izumi, for fourteen days’ field exercise. 





Tue survey of the line of the Niigata-Nao- 
etsu Railway has been completed and the opera- 
tions will be commenced shortly at Hachizaki. 


Tue examinations for graduation of students of 
the College of Medicine in the Imperial Uni- 
sity will be begun on the 14th of next month. 





OF 900,000 yen worth of subsidiary coins (10 
and 20 sen pieces) 600,000 yen worth have 
been struck since April at the Imperial Mint. 





Repairs on the Nagoya-Nagahama railway, 
damaged by the late inundation, have been 
completed and traffic was resumed on the 13th 
instant. 

Tue Imperial Construction Company has re- 
ceived a contract from the authorities to con- 
struct a fort at Hakozoki, Soshu, ata cost of yen 
10,240. 

Mr, Anvrat, a Kochi lawyer, has applied to the 
Government for permission to establish a 
law school at Takajomachi, Tosagori, Kochi 
Prefecture. 

Count Inouye left the capital on the morning 
of the 16th instant for Kamakura, where his 





Excellency proposes to remain for about 
ten days. 
Dr. Saexr, a naval surgeon, who has been 


studying in the United States, has applied to 
the authorities for permission to enter a medical 
school in Berlin. 

A RARE occurrence, but one which shows that 
the law is not a dead letter, recently took place 


at Kobe—a Japanese being arrested and charged 
with smoking opium. 





Tux number of patients in the Toky6 Charity 
Hospital at present is 167, of whom 56 are 
suffering from kakke, 7 from infectious, and 104 
from other diseases. 





Tue Osaka Mint will coin yen pieces to the 
amount of yen 15,000,000 in five months begin- 
ning with the 1st November next, at the rate of 
Yen 3,000,000 per month 





Tue cost of buildings of the Fine Art School to 
be erected shortly in the capital is estimated at 
yen 80,000, and the expense of fitting up various 
instruments at yen 50,000, 


Tur Military Academy will be opened on the 
1st of next month. The ceremony of officially 
opening the institution will take place soon after 
in the presence of H.I.M. the Emperor. 








Shimemura, Hanzagori, Saitama Pretecture, will 
be finished before the end of next month. The 
company proposes to produce bricks of foreign 
style when the buildings are completed. 


Tur construction of buildings for an elementary 
school, at Tsukudajima, Tokyo, has been nearly 
completed, and the institution will be opened 
about the middle of next month. 


On the top of Jizogatake, in Miyagi Xen, there 
formerly existed a pond surrounded by a marsh. 
Since the eruption of Bandai-san the pond has 
disappeared and the marsh has dried up, 


Tue pupils of the primary schools of Osaka, 
which are supported by the Military Society, 
receive lessons in swimming, three soldiers of 
the Garrison being told off as instructors, 





Tux Kobe-Sanyo railway is proceeding apace, 
more than half the earthwork between Kobe 
and Himeji being completed, and the Yama- 
saki tunnel at Sarumi is more than half pierced. 


Ir is stated that the new State carriage which 
arrived lately in Tokyo from England, will be 
used for the first time in connection with the 
removal to the new Imperial Palace in October 
next, 


Tue half-nearly general meeting of the Im- 
perial Marine Products Company was held on 
the morning of the 15th instant in the Koseikan 
at Kobikicho. Mr. Kawano was re-elected 
President. 


Various residents of Fukagawa have received 
permission from the Government to establish a 
private bank, to be named the Warehousing 
Bank, at Tori-Sanchome, Nihonbashi, with a 
capital of yen 50,000, 





A project has been started by a number of 
wealthy residents of Gamogori and Kanzaki- 
gori, in Shiga Prefecture, to establish a large 
private bank to be called the Omi Bank, with a 
capital of yen 1,500,000. 


Tue Minister of State for Finance issued a 
notification on the 2oth instant to the effect that 
a drawing of Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds to 
the amount of ye2 10,000,000 will take place in 
the course of next month. 





Major-Generat Nacayama, Chief of the Hok- 
kaido Administration Board, who is now on a 
visit to various barracks of the Colonial Militia, 
will leave for the capital as soon as his inspec- 
tion is completed. 





Counr Io has sent summonses to Privy Coun- 
cillors absent on summer holiday leave, requir- 
ing them to return to the capital before the 28th 
instant as the Council is to be resume its sittings 
on the rst proximo, 


Mr. Sursusawa, President of the Tokyo Gas 
Company, has intimated to the Tokyo City Go- 
vernment Office that the rate per thousand cubic 
feet of gas, which has hitherto been ven 3, will 
berjreducedrtonyen 2.70 on the 1st November 
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allowed to consumers who pay over yen 30, 10 
per cent. for those over yen 50, 12 per cent. for 
those over yes 100, and 15 per cent. for those 
over yen 150 per month. 





Ir has been decided by the Osaka City Govern- 
ment Office that an agricultural school shall be 
established there, and application has been sent 
to the Tokyo Dendrological School for a teacher, 


Messrs. Yanacrva AND NarasHma, respectively 
commissioner and assistant commissioner to 
the International exhibition to be opened in 
Paris in May next, will leave on the 2nd of next 
month for France. 


Rerments of Tokyo have applied to the Tokyo 
City Government Office for permission to es- 
tablish a cotton company with a capital of yen 
50,000. The object of the company is to effect 
improvements in ginned cotton. 





Or five forts to be elected in Asaji Bay, Tsu- 
shima, two have been completed, while the other 
three will be finished before the end of next 
month. Major Hoshiyama, Assistant Director 
of the Second Artillery Office in Osaka, has 
visited the forts. 


Lrevt.-Generat Viscount Mivosst, command- 
ing the First Divisional Head-quarters, will 
leave the capital about the beginning of next 
month for the Bonin Islands in order to inspect 
the site of the head-quarters and barracks of the 
insular militia to be stationed there. 


Tue Tokyo Electric Light Company has re- 
ceived an order from the Gakushuin to fit up 
electric apparatus in the buildings of the institu- 
tions at Toranomon, and the work was begun 
on the 15th instant. The number of electric 
lights will be over two hundred. 





Suzuxt Kanicut, who has been undergoing 
minor confinement in the Ishikawajima branch 
of the Téky6 Prison for having spent a sum of 
money belonging to the Government on his own 
account while in the Japanese Legation in 
France, was released temporarily from jail on 
the 16th instant. 


Messrs. Kaxrwoto of Kagoshima, and Abe of 
Omi, who are now residing in Kyoto, propose to 
establish a company to be called the Japan 
Muslin Company, with a capital of yen 3,000,000: 
The head office and factory will be established 
at Nambamura, Nishinarigori, Osaka, with a 
branch in Kyoto. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Nippon Ginko was held on the afternoon 
of the 18th instant in presence of the Minister of 
State for Finance ; Messrs. lida, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Imperial Treasury ; Tani, a private 
secretary of Count Matsukata, and about 75 
shareholders of the Bank. 


Tux Cabinet Office has sanctioned a petition 
presented by Viscount Inouye, Director of the 
Railway Bureau, to raise Tokaido Railway 
Bonds to the amount of yen 2,000,000. The 
bill providing for this step will be submitted to 
the Senate about the beginning of next month 
for consideration. 


Tue First and Second Shunten Maru, which 
were completed some time ago, are now attached 
to the Torpedo Department at Nagaura. The 
Third Shunten Maru, which was launched on 
the 6th inst. at the Nagasaki Shipbuilding Yard, 
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will be attached to the Saecho Admiralty Office 
for the defence of Tsushima. The Fourth 
Shunten Maru, which is now in course of con- 
struction at the Hirano Shipbuilding Yard, will 
be completed in January next and will be at- 
tached to the Yokosuka Admiralty Office for the 
defence of Tokyo Bay. 


Tue Tokyo City Government Office has pur- 
chased Naval Loan Bonds to the value of yen 
8,000 as an investment for the maintenance 
fund of the Tokyo Poor Asylum, with a sum 
contributed to the asylum, from the Charity 
Bazar opened in the Peers’ Club at Ueno in 
Aprial last, and other funds. 


Tue laying of rails on the Oyama-Kuroba and 
Kasama-Oyama lines of the Mito Railway Com- 
pany has been completed, and a locomotive 
trial has taken place. Work on the Kasama- 
Mito line is expected to be finished before the 
end of next month, and traffic will be opened 
about the beginning of October next. 


A scHooL, projected by a number of priests of 
various temples, in the Yotsuya district, to 
educate poor children, has been established 
temporarily at the Kogyoji Temple, at Samega 
hashicho, Yotsuya, the necessary application 
having been granted by the Government. The 
institution will be opened on the rst of next 
month. 


Tue Kobe Electric Light Company has had a 
very successful trial of its machinery at the 
principal station, the lamps in the building 
giving excellent results, and the working of the 
apparatus being watched with much interest by 
a number of Japanese and foreigners. The first 
attempt at public lighting will be an installation 
of 62 lamps at a monthly cost of yen 120.90. 





AsouT 10 p.m. on the 16th instant, fire broke 
out in a tea factory belonging to Mr, Notoji, at 
Mizuharacho, Kita-Kambaragori. Niigata Pre- 
fecture. Owing toa strong south-easterly wind 
the flames spread immediately, and about a 
thousand houses, including a police station, and 
a number of telegraph posts were destroyed 
before the fire could be got under at 6 a.m. on 
the following day. 


Mr. Oyama, Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
proceeded to the Canadian-Pacific mail steamer 
Parthia on the morning of the 16th instant in 
a steam launch, belonging to the Kanagawa 
Local Government Office, and received the 
French Minister and family, It is stated that 
His Excellency will remain in the Grand Hotel 
for about two weeks, the French Legation be- 
ing now under repairs. 


Tuer is little change in the situation, and the 
Import market remains much as last reported. 
Yarns sold in small quantities, and are chiefly 
Bombays ; Grey Goods are dull, Fancies be’ 
most in request. Woollens continue in fair 
demand. The Metal market is very quiet, and 
there is no change in the Kerosene trade. 
Sugar has only been sold in retail parcels, and 
prices look downwards. Silk is much in the 
position last reported, though holders here and 
people up country are getting anxious about 
the accumulating stock. Waste Silk is a drug. 
The Tea trade is about on the same scale as 
last reported. Exchange has been strong and 
all the week, and closes firm, 
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NOTES. 





Tue A/alwa incident may be said to have come 
to an end, but we cannot regard it as an en- 
tirely satisfactory end. On the 3rd instant the 
Fiji Shimps, which had been chiefly conspi- 
cuous in ventilating the story, inserted the fol- 
lowing note :—“ Recently in consecutive issues 
of this journal, we published accounts of an 
outrage said to have been committed on a 
Japanese woman by an officer of the Afa/wa. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company has 
addressed a communication to us denying the 
truth of the story, and desiring that our notes on 
the subject should be cancelled. We therefore 
inform the public that the notes are cancelled.” 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, in its issue of the 
rith instant, says:—‘ We have published 
several items relating to the reported violation 
of a Japanese woman by an officer of the Jfal- 
wa, but on enquiring accurately into the affair, 
we find that it presents many doubtful features. 
We therefore cancel all our previous notes on 
the subject.” The Afainichi Shimbun of the 
12th instant writes:—‘ One of our staff went 
to the house where Isoda and his wife are stay- 
ing and asked them why they had abandoned 
their suit. They replied, with some show of 
shame, that they had been given to understand 
the suit would require much time to prosecute, 
and might even involve a journey to Hong- 
kong. For this reason and no other they had 
resolved to abandon the affair.” Finally, the 
Hoéchi Shimbun, in its issue of the 15th says :— 
“The Authorities are said to have ordered the 
Kanagawa Police Office to ascertain why Isoda 
abandoned the action instituted by him in the 
British Consular Court.” We call this conclu- 
sion unsatisfactory, because, in point of fact, 
there has been no explicit public denial of the 
charges advanced by Isoda and his wife. The 
Revised Press Regulations, promulgated on 
December 28th, 1887, contain this clause :— 





Whenever a mis-statement has been made in a news- 
papers, and the party affected thereby, or any party 
concerned in the matter, demands its correction, or 
sends for publication a communication containing cor- 
rection or protest, the correction shall be made or the 
communication of correction or protest shall be pub- 
lished in full in the second or third issue after the 
receipt of such demand or communication, 


Under the provisions of this article the Fiji 
Shimpé was bound to give due prominence to 
the P. & O. Company's denial, but its readers 
have probably attached little signifiance to the 
fact. The Michi Nichi Shimbun's statement 
is far more valuable, being an independent 
admission that the story does not bear close in- 
vestigation, Such casual contradictions, how- 
ever, are, we repeat, quite inadequate. If a 
false charge has been preferred, its authors 
should be brought to justice. The reputation 
not of the P. & O. Company's steamers alone 
but of all foreign vessels offering passage to 
Japanese, is affected by the tale, and to let the 
matter rest where it is would be, in our opinion, 
a grave misfortune. 








CixcumstantIAL accounts of doings at the 
Foreign Office are given by the Morning Sun 
(Asahi Shimbun). It appears, according to 
our contemporary’s account, that a special 
office has been formed in the Department, at 
the request H. S. Count Yamada, Minister of 
State for Justice and President of the Legislative 
Board, with a staff of translators and secretaries, 
for the purpose of investigating questions of 
sorelen commerce. It further appears that a 
riginal from 
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set of regulations have been drawn up at the 
Foreign Office for the control of Japanese 
females going abroad, and that in order to 
restrain ladies of loose behaviour, very stringent 
rules are to be enforced with respect to the 
purpose of travel, the age and the status of 
such females. It further appears, according to 
the same authority, that Count Okuma’s sojourn 
at the hot springs of Atami is devoted to in- 
vestigations connected with Treaty Revision, 
and that, in order to the better pursuit of his 
studies, his Excellency carried away with him the 
minutes of the preparatory conference in 1882 
and of the formal conference of 1886, as well 
as a statement of Japan’s case made by Mr. R. 
Beadon and Memoranda prepared by Count 
Inouye and Mr. Shioda. ll this is interesting 
in itself and persuasively told. But we have 
reason to believe that it labours under the dis- 
advantage of having no foundation. 


Iw accordance with the provisions of Imperial 
Notification No. 59, issued on the 31st of July, 
the Bank of Japan publishes in the Oficial 
Gazelle a réturn of its note issues and reserves 
for the week ended the rith instant. The 


return is as follows :— 
BANK OF JAPAN. 


As Acoust rursvaxt ro Iapentat Oxotxaxce No. $9, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 11TH AvaUsT 1888. 





Notes issued . - $8216729 | Gold coin and bullion, nai 
[Silver coin and bul - 
| tion ... 1,090,167 
Public Loan Bonds. ri 
| Treasury Bills ........ 3,570,000 





| Goverament Bilis 

$3,018,729 | $3,015,729 
Of the above total issue of convertible notes, a 
sum of 709,719 yen is in the vaults of the Bank. 
The amount actually in circulation is, therefore, 
52,306,010 yen. 


30847 








* 
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It will be observed that in this statement no 
distinction is made between note issues covered 
entirely by reserves of specie and bullion, and 
note issues covered only by public and other 
securities. The law does not require any such 
distinction. All that is necessary is that for every 
note issued above 70 millions, a corresponding 
sum in specie or bullion shall be kept in 
the Bank’s strong room. This return of 
the Bank of Japan is, in fact, a facsimile of the 
weekly accounts published by the Bank of 
England, except that the former does not yet 
include any Government debt. By and by, 
when the Bank of Japan shall have issued 22 
million yen worth of notes in exchange for 
Kinsatsu, that item will be added, and the 
English and Japanese accounts will tally ex- 
actly. For purposes of comparison we append 
a recent account of the Bank of England :— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Acr rm axp Sri Victoria, car. 

iv Wapxespay, June 277H, 1888, 

DEPARTMENT. 

1175 | Government debt 
Other securities 


Gold coin and bullion 20,6; 
Silver bullion ... 


Aw Accoust Ft 
32 FOR THE V 











Notes issue 






£36,896.075 430,896,078 
Tue funeral of the Chevalier Vittorio Aymonin 
took place on Wednesday from his residence in 
Tékyd, and was followed by a large number of 
sorrowing ftiends. M. Aymonin died on the 
zoth instant after a long and painful illness, 
at the age of 68. One of the oldest European 


residents of Japan, the Doyen of the Italians in | 
this empire, the deceased gentleman was widely | 


known and respected by all that knew him. 
Member of an ancient and aristocratic family in 
Piedmont, one of whose scions is now serving 
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as a Lieutenant-General in the Italian army, 
M. Aymonin, prompted by a spirit of enterprise 
that recalls younger times, capitalized his pro- 
perty and, in 1864, set out to explore unknown 
lands, as the Japan of those days might well be 
called. As director and chief partner in 
a firm bearing his name, he soon succeeded 
in acquiring a substantial fortune by opera- 
tions in silk. Some years ago he proposed 
to wind up his affairs and retire from business, 
but finally allowing himself to be over-persuaded 
by an acquaintance, he entrusted the conduct 
of his business to the latter and set out for 
Europe. Unwise or unfortunate speculations 
and ill-managed transactions destroyed the-work 
of many years. M.Aymonin returned to Japan 
only to learn that he was ruined, Nearly two 
years ago he received, from the Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the appointment of 
Librarian, which he held till his death. The 
Government of Japan, by giving him this 
honorable position, established a claim to 
the gratitude of his nationals, and has now 
the satisfaction of knowing that his last 
years were thus rendered comfortable and 
happy. The Chevalier Aymonin, in his quiet, 
unostentatious fashion, set a noble example. 
He bore his misfortunes with stoicism and 
dignity that doubled the respect already inspired 
by his integrity. He certainly was not one of 
those who bow tamely to the strokes of fate. 
His affection for Japan, the country of his 
adoption, seemsto have received no chill from the 
misfortunes that overtook him here. No later 
than last March, he wrote as follows to 
the Riforma :—“ Progressing in every sense 
and in a marvellous manner, assimilating 
always more and more of European civilization, 
this nation, which in two years will have par- 
liamentary institutions; which is as much 
swayed by public opinion as the bravest people 
in the West; which has fewer uneducated units 
than any other nation ; which sets an example 
of courage to many greater countries and of 
courtesy to all; a nation of which I once wrote 
that it has no plebs—this nation, I say, trembles 
with indignation at being treated like the Turks 
and condemned to endure the disgrace of ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction at its principal com- 
mericial marts.” 


Ir has long been a point of curious speculation 
how long the state of affairs on the Hibiya parade 
ground in Tdkyé, would remain unnoticed by the 
vernacular press. The Choya Shimbun has at 
length taken the matter up. It will be remem- 
bered, our contemporary writes, that despite a 
certain conflict of opinions the authorities 
decided to construct buildings for various 
Departments of State on Hibiya Common, in 
accordance with the advice of a German expert. 
Subsequently the work of digging the founda- 
tions was started, and passers-by observed that 
within spaces enclosed by solid plank fences, 
piles of sand and mud gradually began to ac- 
cumulate. Meanwhile, in the adjacent moat 
large quantities of timber were stored, and 
tramways were laid from the edge of the moat 
to the fenced-in places. Week after week these 
timbers remained floating peacefully in the 
moat, and week after week the weeds grew on 
the hillocks of mud and sand, till within the 
silent enclosures green mountains raised their 
heads. To people enquiring about this strange 
state of affairs, answer was made that it had 
been found impossible to prepare the ground for 





foundations, and that a change of site had been 
resolved upon. This playing with big piles of 
mud and sand is an expensive operation, con- 
tinues the Choya Shimbun, and it would be 
interesting to know where the responsibility is 
to rest should the works have to be abandoned 
and recommenced elsewhere. ‘‘ The German 
expert seems chiefly blameworthy, but then 
he has gone home and is out of reach, How 
is the fiasco to end?” 
are 

It certainly is very singular that these ex- 
tensive digging operations at Hibaya have been 
so long suspended. Though not behind the 
scenes, we are inclined to think that somebody 
must have blundered sadly. What about the 
T6ky6 Hotel, too? A grandly elaborate scaf- 
folding has been erected and handsomely roofed 
in, but the only sign of life about the colossal 
structure for the past month has been the oc- 
casional apparition of a kite, which performs 
little excursions over sections of the roof. This 
building too, unless we are wrongly informed, 
was in German hands. Mistakes are very un- 
German, but it does seem as though in these 
cases the cost had not been counted before the 
building was commenced. Whether the archi- 
tect is to blame, or whether the geological 
formation of the ground has undergone some 
unexpected change, we do not pretend to 
determine. 








In a obituary notice of the late Viscount Okubo, 
the Hochi Shimbun says:—The deceased 
nobleman was a public figure of some promin- 
ence in the time of the Shogun Iyenari, and 
held office during the regency of Iyeyoshi, Iye- 
sada, lyeshige, and Keiki, and, as he continued 
in the service of the Tokugawa family until the 
present head of the House took the chief posi- 
tion, he may be said to have served under six 
successive Shoguns. Perhaps his most meri- 
torious act was that by which he secured for the 
use of the Tokugawa House the support of 
Count Katsu. When those two men met for 
the first time Okubo held the office of Kachi- 
gashira. Though the name of Katsu was 
even then well-known, still, as he was at that 
time only a subordinate official, they could not 
easily confer together, more especially as this 
would have been in direct contravention of a 
decree issued a short time before. But Okubo 
had determined to secure the assistance of the 
other, and so, hearing that Katsu had been 
studying the Dutch language, he decided 
to obtain access to him by becoming his 
pupil. He therefore invited Katsu to give 
him lessons in Dutch, and by this means 
was able to elicit the views and to recognize 
the distinguished ability of Katsu. It should 
be noted, however, that though the study of 
language was only a pretext, the real object 
being the meeting of Katsu and Okubo, 
the later had brought home to him the im- 
portance of acquiring a foreign tongue, and 
afterwards really studied it. During the ad- 
ministration of Abe Ise-no-kami, Okubo was 
appointed a member of the Board of Coast 
Defence, then an important and responsible 
body; and on Ii Kamon-no-kami becoming Chief 
Councillor, he received the appointment of 
governor of Kyoto, in which capacity he soon 
commended himself by his high qualities as 
well to the Court as to the people of the city. 
The machinations, however, of Nagano Shuzen, 
e confidential retainer of li, led to his resigna- 
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tion of this office. He held a post of responsi- 
bility for a short time during the term of power 
of Itakura Suo-no-kami, under the regency, but 
in this case also his resignation was brought 
about by circumstances. The preparations 
for the second expedition against Choshu now 
called for the service of men of ability, and, 
as may be supposed, Okubo was not long 
unemployed, his appointment this time being 
that of Adviser, in which capacity he proceeded 
to Osaka, But the reluctance, if not more, 
of several of the leading daimio, beginning 
with Satsuma, to enter upon this expedition 
combined with other circumstances to render 
the success of Okubo's mission exceedingly 
problematical, and he therefore tendered his 
resignation, recommending as his successor 
Katsu, and returned to Yedo. Though well 
aware of the difficulty of the task before him, 
Katsu, gratified by the confidence placed in 
him, accepted the office, but still, it is said, 
turned for advice to Okubo in all important 
emergencies. The latter had now retired into 
private life; nevertheless the Shogun Keiki 
summoned him to act as a councillor during 
the eventful times which ushered in the Resto- 
ration, and it was mainly by his efforts that 


order and discipline were preserved among the | ff 


retainers of the Shogunate at this most critical 
period. In this business of pacification the 
late Viscount Yamaoka was particularly con- 
spicuous, acting as a special messenger to the 
head-quarters of the imperial army, and carry- 
ing the Shogun’s orders to the shogr/ai at 
Ueno, commanding them to disperse peace- 
ably. Okubo’s work was less prominent, 
being performed chiefly in the council-room, 
but there can be no doubt that to him is largely 
due the fact that the Restoration was not at- 
tended by more serious disturbance. When 
Keiki retired to Shizuoka he was accompanied 
by Okubo and Yamaoka, and the former acted 
as chief secretary to the present head of the 
Tokugawa house when he was appointed gover- 
nor of the Shizuoka Aan. 





Tue exhibition on Monday in the Public Hall 
of views illustrative of the recent eruption of 
Bandai-san was an interesting one, and it is to 
be regretted that the attendance was so small, 
keeping in mind the laudable object of the 
entertainment. Mr. Tanaka took his audience 
by way of Yamagata and Lake Inawashiro to 
various points where he had taken photographic 
views, and was able to convey to them a pretty 
fair idea of the catastrophe, its nature and extent. 
Each picture was described by Mr. Tanaka in 
Japanese, an English version of which it had 
been arranged should have been given by an 
interpreter. But the latter gentleman seemed 
to have exhausted himself in the speech by 
which he introduced Mr, Tanaka to the house, 
and his later efforts only served to befog his 
listeners and go a great way to mar the effect 
of the exhibition. 


Aw extraordinary case of bankruptcy was re- 
cently enquired into in Hongkong, in which 
evidence showed that the bankrupt, a clerk 
named Apenes, whose sole income amounted 
to $200 a month, had dealt in shares to the 
amount of nearly a million dollars. These 
speculations all took place in a very short 
period, and when his affairs had gone wrong to 
the extent of $16,000 he filed a petition in bank- 
tuptcy, and, coming up at the Supreme Court 
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last week for his discharge, Mr. Justice Russell 
sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment. 
The judgment of the Acting Chief Justice, 
which is lucid and interesting, was as follows :— 


Hig Lordship said he had considered this matter thoroughly, 
and there was duty imposed upon the Court which could. not 
ie avoided, however unpleasant it might be. From the evidence 
taken st appeared. that the bankrupt was employed aya clerk in 
treGodewn Company's Oiice at salary of €300 pee month, and 
hed suddenly gone in for speculation of a very Fash and havatd- 

ature.” fy the course, of three months he had indulged in 
rations in shares, taking both buving and selling, to the 
ant of something Wear a'miliion dollars. His Lordship could 
vee that he had any ground whatever for such speculations ex- 
Cept that s me friend had told him that such and such things were 
Safe. ‘The manner in which he hed speculated was harardous 
and reckless in'a marked degree, and. people who acted th 
Could not expect that in the Nankruptey Court it 
fooked. “iy section. 142 of the Rankruptey Ordi 
certain powers were © 
Court's buty to exetcive 
the official 
The section 
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‘the. Bankrupt 
shall appear tot 
bankrupt has carried on trade by means of fictitious capital, of 
that he could not at the time when any of his debts were con 
tracted have had any reasonable or probable ground of expecting 
to be able to pay the same, or that he has with intent to conceal 
the tre state of his affairs omitted to keep proper books of ac 
counts, or that his bankruptcy is owing to rash and hazardous 
speculation or unjustifiable ertravagance in living, of that he has 
put any of his creditors to unnecess: ry expense by frivolous or 

defence to any action or suit to recover any debt or 
money due to them, the Court may refuse to order his discharge, 
‘or may postpone the same from taking effect for such time as it 
shall think ft, or may grant an order tor discharge subje:t to any 
on touiching anv salary, pay, emoluments, prohts, waxes, 
earnings or income which may afterwards become due to the 
bankrupt or tou: hing any alter-acquired property of the 
bankrupt as it shall think fit, or may sentence the bank- 
rupt to be imprisor ed for any period not exceeding one 
year.” The Ordinance here, § of 104, is practically the same as 
the English Act of 1861 which was written upon very fully by 
Griffiths and Holmes. - In their book would be found in the in- 
troduction a passage which appeared to him extremely appropriate 
to the present case. Quoting from another writer on bankruptcy 
the passage sta ed— The chief aim of every system of hank- 
rupt law shonid be to combine and regulate two great objects. 
1. The distribution of the effects of the debtor in the most ex 
ditious, the most equal, and the most economical mode; 2 
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‘ourt that the 























Khe liberation of his person from the demands of his creditors 
when he has made afull surrender of his property." ‘The authors 
beaded 
ected im auch a way an not there 
by to evcourage bankruptcy. Speculatirn at the risk of one's 
Creditors for the profit of oneself can hardly be considered as 
Strictly honest, and it | rare to nd a bankrupt who has not been 
guilty of such fault’ ‘There were cases no doubt where no 
Evscth tight be ‘available for distibution, and where it was 
Clearly right to grant protection against vindictive or rapacious 
Creditores uut advantage was frequently. taken of the Hank 
cy law in this colony to avoid the consequences of judgment 
he common law side of ‘and it was. not an i 
fal proceedin nkeuptey with the vi 
wolding arr ‘an ordinary writ of exe 
tion, Cases occurred too where adjudication was sought vw 
the simple object of getting Judgement debtors eut of prison, 
although there were “other meavs of effecting. that ‘object 
if the judement debtor had no property concealed and hat 
been guilty of no fraud. In the prevent case any one of the 
creditors might have brought an action in that Court, and 
as judgment creditors might have lodged the debtor in pri 






































son for twelve months. When, however, he came into the 
Bankravtey Court all such actions: were stopped and now an ar 
rangement was offered for a conditional discharge which would 
certainly turn ont to be futile. as he ‘his Lordship) could find no 
power or authority by which the Court could exercise any control 
Over the bankrupt in the cave of a breach of that condition, There 
Was a case before the Court now where a person had undertaken 
to make certain payments and had stopped doing so, and he now 
sought to be declared bankrupt again, although his original ar- 
rangement had not been complied with, and his lordship was of 
opinion that no power could be exercised by the court except 
seizing any property there might be in his hands. The arrange. 
ment offered in the present case would, therefore, most likely be 
futile. The bankrupt might turn round in a short time and 
refuse to carry out his arrangement. Three or four 

there were a series of these cases brought before this 
the Court was obliged to exercise its powers. There were three 
or four of these cases, in which the discharge had been granted 
only after the bankrupt had undergone a term of imprisonment 
He felt he must follow the course adopted then as this case was 
worse than any of those he had mentioned. | 'n cases reterred to 
there had been at the outset some margin to pay losses that might 
ensue. In the present case these had been no margin whatever, 
The bankrupt was a debtor at the time when he began the 
Pransactions, He thought it was notbing less than pure dishon 
for any man te enter upon speculation of this sort as the bankrw 
had done, in which he knew it must bega case, of, to use 
common expression, ‘heads I w The bank- 
rupt would therefore be granted his discharge after six months" 
imprisonment. 


The Daily Press improves the occasion, and 
preaches a homily on the case in which it 
says :—‘‘ Those who would ‘ make haste to get 
rich’ by plunging beyond their depth in the 
share market, however, would do well to take 
warning by the case of Mr. Apenes and the 
other cases that have been brought to light.” 
The warning of the Daily Press comes rather 
late, unless it fails to remember the number of 
victims to this desire to ‘‘make haste to get 
tich” who have failed in the attempt during the 
last decade. Though through various causes 
their cases have not been ‘brought to light in 
the Bankruptcy Court,” they have been well 
known to most people in the Colony. 







































Ir will doubtless be fresh in the memory of our 
readers that two years ago much talk was heard 
about an extensive remodelling of the city of 





Tokyd. A new city, emblematic of modern pro- 
gress, was to rise on the banks of the Sumida- 
gawa, its central and most conspicuous point 


gle 


being no longer a moated castle of feudal 
memoriesbut stately houses of Parliament. The 
sound sense of the citizens asserted itself from 
the first in respect of this scheme. The pro- 
jected city was dubbed “ Vume-no Tokyo,” or 
the T6ky6 of dreamland, and in dreamland 
it has remained ever since. Yet it very nearly 
reached the stage of practical inception. The 
amount of money required—twenty million yen 
—had actually been estimated, and plans for ob- 
taining it laid. The idea was to issue municipal 





; | bonds, and to provide for the payment of interest 


on them by imposing a special tax (/ohubelsu- 
zef), which should be a fixed fraction of the 
local land tax, the trades tax, and the miscel- 
laneous taxes. Saké brought to Tokyé from 
the provinces and saéé manufactured in T6ky6, 
were also to pay fifty sex akoku. From these 
various sources an income of five hundred 
thousand yen was anticipated, but as five hundred 
thousand yen represents only 2} per cent. of 
twenty millions, it isnot plain how ends were to 
be made meet. The Chéya Shimbun, from which 
we take these particulars, says that a draft of 
“City Improvement Regulations” (Shiku Kaiset 
Foret) was actually prepared and submitted by 
the Cabinet to the Senate, but that the latter 
body gave it an unfavourable reception, A 
majority of the Senators were strongly opposed 
to the notion of adding to the already heavy 
burdens of the citizens, and on this ground the 
proposal was negatived. But despite the dis- 
approval of the Senate the scheme, ina modified 
form, has received official sanction, and its out- 
lines were published on Saturday by Imperial 
Ordinance. 


Tue following shows the results of the matches 

played by the Australian eleven in England up 

to June 27th :— 

v. Thornton’s Eleven: 

wickets to siare. 

ia v. Warwickshire: 

innings and 150 runs. 
Australia v. Surrey: 

and 154 runs, 

‘alia v. Oxford University . 

and 19 rut 








Won by Austral 







Won by Australia, by an 





Won by Australia, by an innings 
Won by Australia, by 
Won by Australia, by an in- 





nings and 64 runs. 


Australia v. Lancashire; Won by Lancashire, by 22 





r Nottinghamshire: Won by Nottingham- 
shire by 10 wickets. 

Australia v, Cambridge University: Drawn. 

Australia v. Oxford University Past and Present: Won 


by Australia by 74 runs. 

Australia _v" Middlesex; Won by Australia by eight 
wickets and one run 

v. England: Won by Australia by 10 wickets 

v. Marylebone Club and Ground: Won by 


by 14 runs, 
Australia v. Yorkshire: Dri 














Wes think our correspondent “ Celestial Empire,” 
who points out that we were in error in describ- 
ing Mr. Crossett as ‘‘a well-known missionary 
in China,” will on reflection agree with us that 
his letter had better not be published. Mr. 
Crossett, whom, by the way, we termed ‘‘a well- 
known missionary labourer in China,” is doing 
work which to the lay mind seems not 
without its value; and even if he is not 
“connected with orrecognised asa ‘missionary ’ 
by any Mission Board or any body of mis- 
sionaries ” we cannot see that in describing him 
as a “ missionary labourer ” we did any grievous 
wrong that calls for public righting. 








Bishop Fowrer will preach in the Goucher 
Hall, Anglo-Japanese College, Aoyama, Tékyd, 
at 9 a.m, to-morrow (Sunday) the 26th instant, 
and Bishop Wilson will preach at same place in 
the evening, at 7.30 p.m. 
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A writer in the S/alesman and Friend of India, 
criticising Mr. Townsend’s essay in the Confem- 
porary Review for June, uses words that apply 
with much force to the conditions existing in this 
country. ‘‘ Mr. Townsend's doctrine,” says the 
critic, “ of ‘ineffaceable distinctions of race ' is 
one of the most potent of agencies in keeping 
up race-hostility. It engenders in the white 
man, when he comes to believe himself inde- 
structibly the superior of all others, a self-con- 
sciousness which is fatal to all right-feeling and 
genuine urbanity. A consciousness of strength 
is one thing, and it is a necessary accompany- 
ment of all real power; but a notion of one's 
own superiority is quite another thing, and may 
co-exist with what is intellectually narrow and 
morally mean. One who is possessed with such 
a notion is filled with,that contempt for other 
races which, when analysed, is found to be 
simply a mixture of pride and ill-nature, itself 
a badge of moral inferiority. While its effect 
on others is either to awaken resentment and 
defiance, or to create cringing and fawning , it is 
utterly opposed to that mutual confidence and 
esteem which should mark the brotherhood of 
man, and it is calculated to postpone indefinitely 
the period when 


“* Man to man the world o’er 
‘Sha'l brothers be. 


The ineradicable antipathy between black and 
white men which this writer assumes, is the 
idlest of fancies. He points to two or three 
symptoms of bad feeling in native newspapers 
and private letters from educated natives, and 
draws sweeping conclusions which are negatived 
by a thousand facts on the other side. The 
nearness of England to India at the present day 
does indeed lessen the number of permanent 
English settlers in India; but, on the other 
hand, it opens up England to the Indian. And 
the sight of the English people in their native 
country and the hearty good will with which 
men like Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, Mr. Lall 
Mohun Ghose, Syed Ameer Ali, and others are 
received and treated in England, has the hap- 
piest effect in promoting good feeling and 
brotherly regard. ‘Nowhere,’ says Mr. Amir 
Ali, ‘have I found people more genial or more 
hospitable than in England, High and low have 
invariably treated me with ‘kindness, and the 
cold reserve I have read of in books I have 
never met with in real experience.’ (Preface 
to his Life of Mahomed.) Mr. Ghose was the 
accepted candidate for an English constituency. 
Baboo Keshub was lionised everywhere.” 





Tue last, or we should rather say latest, deve- 
lopment of the Panama Canal Scheme is one of 
strangest and most discreditable incidents in the 
history of nineteenth century speculation. The 
opponents of the canal conceived the idea of 
showing practically to the investors how their 
project would fare in the event of M. de Lesseps* 
death—showing them, in fact, that they were 
investing their money on the security of a life 
which has already numbered eighty-three sum- 
mers. The Paris correspondent of Zhe Times 
writes thus of this strange conception :—" Now 
that the Panama subscription has closed, it may 
be spoken of without bias. The struggles to 
which that subscription have given tise, and 
which have been an absorbing topic here, de- 
serve notice. After the sanction of the loan by 
the Senate, the newspapers, with very few ex- 
ceptions, had pronounced in its favour, All 
had given an account of the six drawings a 
year, with prizes, the chief of which was a sum 
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of 500,000 fr. This, coupled with 4 per cent. 
interest and a deposit of Rentes as guarantee, 
was tempting in a country wherein lotteries are 
seldom allowed. People did not think merely 
of the canal, but of the lottery and of the lustre 
conferred on France by M. de Lesseps. Four 
days ago there was accordingly a stream of sub- 
scriptions, and the loan seemed likely to be 
covered several times over. This at least was 
the general opinion. The opponents of the 
canal, however, the financial institutions, jealous 
of this rivalry, were on the watch. They were 
preparing their counterblast ; and just when it 
was too late to counteract them, they sprang 
their mine. On Saturday hundreds of telegrams 
announced ail over Europe the death of M. de 
Lesseps. In America, as well as in Europe, the 
news spread like wildfire. It was also announced 
that M. de Lesseps’s death involved the collapse 
and bankruptcy of the enterprise. Financial 
syndicates offered hundreds of thousands of 
Panama Canal shares in the market, and caused 
a terrible fall—as much as 80 fr. in a single 
day. It was too late to parry the blow, and 
investors, alarmed at such a fall, resolved not to 
subscribe or countermanded their subscriptions. 
The result is that, instead of the loan being 
covered four or five times over, it has not, as I 
learn on good authority, been wholly covered ; 
only a million or a million and a quarter of the 
two million bonds being taken up. This is 
almost a failure. It is difficult to see the motive 
of this unmeasured opposition, for the ruin of 
the Panama Canal scheme would be a national 
disaster. M. de Lesseps will certainly not be 
intimidated by this bitter opposition. There has 
been an army of subscribers, indeed, but for a 
small number of bonds each, the large subscrip- 
tions being stopped. It is a struggle between 
the small investor and the specuiator, such as 
has not been known since the campaign against 
the Union Générale. M. de Lesseps, however, 
is not M. Bontoux. His popularity is undoubt- 
ed, and it is more than probable that he will 
prove victorious; but, despite his excellent 
health, Tuesday must have brought the rudest 
ordeal which this indefatigable conibatant had 
ever experienced.” 





Tue possible fate of Tsushima in the event of 
war between England and Russia has always 
been a subject of uneasy speculation to Japanese 
writers. The generally entertained idea is that 
owing to the island’s favourable situation and 
its excellent facilities for anchorage, either one 
or other of the belligerents would be sure to 
seize it and convert it into a basis of operations. 
Some people carry their forecast so far as to 
picture Tsushima offering a pred a terre for an 
enemy directing his attacks against Japan her- 
self. Two Japanese Generals, questioned by the 
Hochi Shimbun, have expressed different opi- 
nions, which are recorded by that journal without 
any attempt to pronounce judgment between 
them. One of these generals holds that though 
‘Tsushima offers many ad 





ntages to an enemy, 
its want of water and provisions would effectually 
prevent permanent occupation. Therefore he 
deprecates the policy of expending large sums 
upon its fortification, and recommends thata 
portion of the money originally destined for 
Tsushima should be applied to the defence of 
other Japanese islands which seem more likely 
to tempt aggression. The second General 
holds a contrary view. He points out—with 
perfect truth, as we think—that if England or 
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Russia seized Tsushima, the natural resources 
of the island in respect of water or supplies 
would be of very small moment. Vast stores 
of everything needed would soon be accumu- 
lated there, and, an unlimited quantity of water 
would be obtained by condensing apparatus. 
The harbour of Takeshiki could accommodate 
thirty or forty vessels, and “its narrow entrance 
might be easily defended. But it has one dis- 
advantage : it is open to attack by land from the 
direction of Izuhara, the chief town of Tsushi- 
ma, whence also telegraphic communication 
with the mainland exists. 1t would be essential, 
therefore, for Japan to take care that Izuhara 
did not fall into the hands of an enemy, while 
the latter, on his side, dare not occupy Take- 
shiki without securing Izuhara also. The Ge- 
neral concludes, finally, that no pains should be 
spared to render Tsushima safe from attack, 
and that it would be an excellent plan to make 
Takeshiki a naval station whence a squadron 
could issue forth at any moment to defend the 
Gotos and other tempting islands. 


From the Report of Dr. Atterbury’s An-ting 
Hospital in Peking, the Chinese Times extracts 
the following interesting informatio 


icipKs.—The number of suicides in Peking is 
very large, swallowing a strong extract of opium being 
the favourite way of shuffling off this mortal coil, 
Some, who are more daring, use a knife and stab 
themselves in the abdomen, performing what the Ja- 
pinese call harakiri. The friends of two men who 
had thus tried to kill themselves applied at the hos- 
pital for assistance. In one case the reason given for 
the act was that it was done to spite a relative who 
would not lend the man some money. The anticipat- 
ed pleasure of having his spirit come back and annoy 
the niggardly relative was a suffictent inducement to 
cause this self-murder, 

Possession sy Demons AND ANIMALS.—This opens 
up a large topic of the greatest interest to students of 
folk-lore. ‘Lhe Chinese implicitly believe that demons 
and animals take up their abode in the body, and by 
their presence cause good or bad luck, according to 
their treatment. ‘The five animals which are the most 
often alluded to in this connection are hedgehog, 
weasel, fox, snake, an rat. Persons possessed by one 
of these are supposed to have extraordinary power in 
revealing future events, curing diseases, or telling 
lucky days and numbers. Why these ‘animals in 
particular have been chosen is very curious, but the 
Chinese say it is because they have discovered the 
secret of long life, and having this can do everything 
else, One patient who cumes to the dispensary very 
often complains of having a man inside of him who 
keeps up a perpetual conversation, which after a while 
seems to grow monotonous. A sirong cathartic has 
the effect of keeping the intruder quiet for a few days. 
He soon, however, commences to make a disturbance 
again, and the dose must be repeated. Though the 
patient never is able to tell what the “inner man” 
is talking about; he boldly insists that he is in him, 

lusantty —The condition of the insane forms a sad 
picture in Chinese life. ‘This class, though of course 
hot so numerous as in other countries, where the 
conditions of life are more exacting and wearing, still 
are very numerous. Such are a terrible burden to 
their friends, who in many cases are poor people living 
in only one or two small rooms. Under such condi- 
tions a maniac in the family is anything but a pleasant 
addition to the circle. One case seen some time ago 
was so bad that the patient had to be tied by both 
hands and fect, and seemed to be in a boiling rage 
to get hold of some one to injure or kill. When 
such do commit murder no plea of insanity is allowed 
in Chinese courts of justice, and they must suffer 
decapitation as well as any other murderer. In fact, 
the impression that being somewhat cranky is an 
excuse for committing crime has not as yet taken root 
in the Chinese mind. Their mode of dealing with 
insane criminals may often be no more cruel to the 
offender thon cur own custom of allowing so many on 

i plea to escape their just deserts is unjust 
arge. Fortunately many cases of in. 
sanity seen in Peking are of aless violent nature, the 
man contenting himself with holding imaginary ‘con- 
versations with different individuals, or insisting on 

g in cne place and not eating or drinking any. 
thing. To establish asylums for this class of people 
is one of the many innovations which the spread of 
Christianity will effect. 

ConpiITION OF THE PooR,—If anti-poverty societies 
are needed anywhere, Peking seems to be one of the 
very first places where they should be started. The 
number of beggars and the amount of suffering among 
the poor are simply xppailing. No beggars anywhere 
can compare with those here in their efforts to gain 
sympathy and a few cash, In the coldest days of 
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winter some of them can be seen, often small children, 
sitting in sone of the thoroughfares with Hterally 
scarcely a rag on them, It is said that that they rub 
‘on the skin some prepara‘ion of arsenic, thus deaden- 
ing somewhat theit sufferings from the cold. This, 
however, judging from the way their teeth chatter 
and their bodies tremble, can hardly take the place of 
warm clothing and a comfortable fire. The pro- 
fessional beggar of course deserves but little sympathy. 
but there are many who are too feeble to work and 
could find nothing were they as strong as Samson. 
In such a populous country for every vacant place 
there are many applicants. Imagine a man in New 
York bringing up his family, paying room-rent and all 
other household expense out of wages which often 
average not more than one dollar a month. For such a 
fone to be sick one day means no food the next, and 
nothing can be saved for a rainy day. These beggars 
are all under the control of regulary appointed head- 
men who are responsible for the behaviour of those 
under them. Many shopkeepers and others give a 
monthly bribe to these leaders, who then guarantee 
them freedom fiom all annoyance. 











Count Inouye and the prospects of his admi- 
nistration of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce still occupy a large share of public 
attention. Some vernacular journals assert that 
His Excellency was always opposed to the 
establishment of bourses, and that the old 
system of exchanges finds favour in his eyes. 
To this they attribute the fact that simultane- 
ously with the news of his acceptance of the 
NéshOmusho portfolio, the shares of the Tokyd 
and Osaka stock Exchanges showed a strong 
upward tendency. Others say that the Count 
has long advocated the advisability of establish- 
ing closer relations between officials and men 
of business, and that his programme is to con- 
suit commercial and manufacturing experts 
before taking any action in respect of trade or 
industry. With this object, he is expected to 
invite leading merchants and manufacturers to 
become honorary councillors of the Department, 
a chamber in the Noshémusho buildings being 
provided for the purposes of their deliberations. 
The Tékys Dempo declares that Count Inouye 
is, in effect, the barometer of the commercial 
and industrial world in Japan. People watch 
his movements and shape their courses accord- 
ing to their estimate of his purposes. The 
news of his appointment as Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce created a glow of satisfac- 
tion among enterprising and speculative men, 
but acted rather as a damper to the spirits of old- 
fashioned, hum-drum folks. We might multiply 
these quotations, but our readers can scarcely 
feel much interest in such obviously idle specu- 
lations. i = 








Durixe 1887, the number of deaths from paraf- 
fin-lamps accidents in the United Kingdom 
was between 250 and 300, and this year the re- 
turns indicate that even a higher figure will be 
reached—probably one death per diem. These, 
too, are only hospital returns, “For every one 
person carried dead or dying to an infirmary 
as the S/. James's Budget says, ‘twenty or 
thirty are on an average treated by hospital sur- 
geons for burns of greater or less severity.” The 
question suggested by these statistics is full of 
interest for Japan, where the use of cheap lamps 
for petroleum increases every year. ‘“‘ Lamp 
accidents, we still quote from the Sé. Fames's, 
“are almost invariably of a horrible description, 
and if we were to cite even a few of those that 
have occurred this year we could rival any 
“penny dreadful.” There is no need to do 
this, however: most persons will remember 
cases that give point enough to these remarks. 
The commonest cause of accidents is the break- 
able reservoirs of glass and china, so largely 
used in this country in defiance of the condem- 
nation of science and the denunciations of 
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coroners. Considering that quite 50 per cent. 
of accidents, if not more, occur in this country 
from breakable reservoirs alone, it fellows that 
if a law were passed prohibiting their manu- 
facture (as suggested by the coroner for Surrey) 
the existing mortality would be reduced at once 
by 109 or 150 deaths a year. The next most 
frequent cause of accident is explosion oc- 
casioned by defective burners allowing the flame 
to touch the oil-vapour in the reservoir, as when 
a person blows down the chimney, agitates the 
vapour by moving the lamp, or turns down the 
wick into it. The burners that are dangerous 
in these respects are well known, and will con- 
tinue to be sold by thousands until a standard 
of safety be enforced. With respect to the oil 
generally used, the law protects the purchaser 
against a dangerous article, and does so, upon 
the whole, successfully. But, as Sir Frederick 
Abel pointed out years ago, the best oil in a 
dangerous lamp may prove more dangerous 
than an inferior oil, owing to the conditions in 
the reservoir being more favourable for an ex- 
plosion ; and it may be said at once thata lamp 
that will not burn bad oil as safely as good oil 
is not fit for general use, since, in spite of every 
care, an explosive oil, through the deception or 
carelessness of the dealer, may be unwittingly 
introduced into the consumer's household. In 
the case of the lamp invented by Louis Sépul- 
chre, a Belgian, a light of 100 candles can be 
safely burned, or blown out down the chimney, 
even if the oil in the resevoir be heated to boil- 
ing-point; and if the lamp be upset, the mo- 
mentary extinguishing of the flame and the non- 
issue of the oil prevent accident. This is 
accomplished by enclosing the wick in a couple 
of cylinders and sealing the oil in the metal 
reservoirs. Recently the same standard of 
safety has been attained by an English inventor 
named Notley, who boxes his wick in a tube 
with a porous packing to prevent any com- 
munication between the wick and the flame. If 
two types of lamps can be made absolutely safe, 
why not others? Sépulchre and Notley have 
worked upon totally different lines, and there 
are other inventions in the field different from 
both, which, although not quite safe, will pro- 
bably be rendered so in time by further improve- 
ments, and in the meanwhile are an immense 
advance on the rubbish generally used by 
the masses.” 


At last the navigation of the Upper Yangise— 
or at any rate the attempt to navigate it—is 
about to become an accomplished fact. Than’ 
to Mr, Little’s energy, the perseverance of Sir 
John Walsham, and the good faith of the 
Chinese Government, the following proclama- 
tion has been addressed to the people of Chun- 
king :— 

The magistrate of the district Pa would have all 
the people clearly understand that in the 14th year 
of Kuang Hsii, 6th month, and rath day, the Taot: 
and Prefect of Chungking received letters from the 
Military Commandant and the Governor-General at 
Chengtu containing instructions from the ‘Tsungli 
Yameén stating that a steamer was to run from chang 
to Chungking that the British Minister considered 
that under the treaty this could not be prevented, and 
that it was desired that a proclamation be issued in 
| respects similar to the one issued at Ichang 
refo e do we with dispatch issue this proclamation 
that all the people of the district with soldiers and 
boatmen may understand that the coming of a steamer 
to Chungking is permitted by the Chefoo Treaty 
may not be prevented, Last year when the Szechuen 
hoatmen heard that a steawer was coming to Chung 
ing they indu’ged in much extr ke, desiring 
to assemble and prevent it. This was owing to their 
stupidity and ignorance, thinking the coming of the 
steamer would hinder their gaining a livelihood, uot 
being aware that the coming and going of the steamer 
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| with the loading and unloading of cargo would furnish 
employment to a large number of men. As, for in- 
stance, Ichang, since its opening to foreign trade, has 
given evidence of increased prosperity. The number 
| of those who make their living by carrying cargo is 
also not small. ‘This is evident proof, 

That Mr. Little's company in making this journey 
will encounter danger and difficulty is very clear. 
This they do not with an eye to their own interests 
merely, but also desiring that the Chinese boatmen 
and trackers should gain a livelihood, From this it 
may be seen that they are in the highest degree rea- 
sonable. 

Moreover, among the exports of Szechuen salt 
ranks as the chief, and the boats which employ the 
largest number of men are salt junks, But steamers 
will not be permitted to load with salt, so the people's 
means of livelihood will be in no wise interfered with, 
As to the steamers coming into collision with native 
boats, every means will be taken to avoid it, but if it 
should occur in one case out of a myriad, the matter 
will be carefully looked into and adjusted with justice, 
if the fault is with the steamer, compensation will be 
made for the damaged boat and cargo. The provi- 
sions of the treaty will be followed so there need be 
no ansiely about the matter. To sum up the whole 
matter, the running of the steamer by Mr. Little's 
company is in entire accordance with the provi 
of the treaty, and the fulfilment of the treaty having 
the consent’ and permission of the Emperor, there 
should be reverent obedience, By no means lend a 
willing ear to the vagabonds of the place, who vet 
afloat baseless rumours, gathering together, causing 
obstructions, and raising disturbances, themselves 
becoming involved in the meshes of the law. 

I, the Magistrate, reiterate my warning with no 
other thought than for the lives of yourselves and 
families. Carefully consider this. 

Above all, looking to the Jiterati of this place to 
give instruction that every family may know, and the 
minds of all men be at rest, avoiding sedition, do I 
urgently issue this proclamation. 


Kuang-Hsii, 14th year, 6th month, 1sth day. 
July). 
Henk is an incident worthy of insertion among 
the most thrilling records of Froissart :—‘ The 
recapture of Mone from the rebel leader Twek- 
nga-lu in the beginning of May is a good ex- 
ample of what rapid and determined action will 
do with a semi-civilized enemy. The relieving 
party under Colonel Sartorius, of the 1st Beloo- 
chees, started at daybreak, in a downpour of 
rain, from a village in the hills to the west of 
Mont. About two miles from the town Mr. 
Scott, the Assistant-Superintendent of the Shan 
States, with Lieutenant Fowler of the Beloochees 
and six men of the Rifle Brigade mounted on 
officers’ ponies, went off from the main column 
to make a dash on the, palace. Mr. Scott had 
been in Mone several times before, and was 
able to take the party by a jungle-path round 
the south of the town. From there they gallop- 
ed. straight on the palace, disregarding the 
armed men in the streets, The eastern gate 
was fortunately ajar, so that it was not necessary 
to dismount, The clatter of the hoofs brought 
Twek-nga-lu to a window. Mr. Scott knew 
him by sight, and, with the assistance of a 
soldier, had the rebel tied to his own bed-post 
within two minutes of entering the palace en- 
closure, which is over a hundred yards square 

nd full of detached houses. Twek-nga-lu had 
a repeating rifle loaded with sixteen cartridges 
lying by his bedside, but had not time to seize 
it. The four gates were then closed and guard- 
ed by one man each, and another guarded 
Twek-nga-lu. Mr. Scott aud Mr. Fowler, with 
the corporal of the party, then went to meet the 
body-guard of twenty men, all armed with guns. 
Mr. Scott demanded the name of the leader, 
who proved to be Twek-nga-lu’s chief fighting- 
man. He then announced who he was, and 
called on them in Shan to sit down, advancing 
all the time. Kun-sang, the leader, refused ; 
whereupon Mr. Scott promptly knocked him 
down, seized the gun of the man beind him, 
and shouted out that he would shoot any one 
who did not sit down immediately. The cor- 
poral and Mr. Fowler each covered his man as 
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he came on. Before the Shans could realize the 
situation five had been disarmed and the rest 
then gave in. Messrs. Scott and Fowler collect- 
ed all the guns and swords, the corporal kneel- 
ing in the Hythe position ready to fire. In five 
minutes the palace was completely in their 
hands, and the main column was heard firing to 
the north of the town. A quarter of an hour 
later they marched into the palace and found 
everything settled, Twek-nga-lu bound and his 
chief leaders under guard. When it is consi- 
dered that the town was held by 400 men and 
that the force inside the palace outnumbered 
the capturing party by nearly ten to one, the 
affair may be considered as successful an ex- 
ample of prompt daring as is to be found out of 
alady’s romance. The capture of Twek-nga- 
lu is likely to have the most satisfactory results. 
The disturbances which broke out in the Sou- 
thern Shan States during April were mainly due 
to his advance and his intrigues, and now that 
he and his chief leaders have been captured the 
complete establishment of peace may be anti- 
cipated.” 


“Aw inquiry has been made by the Imperial 
Government,” says a home exchange “ into the 
nature and extent of Sunday work in Germany. 
The inquiry was made with the view of obtain- 
ing information that might be available hereafter 
in case government regulation in the matter is 
deemed necessary. Ignorance as to what really 
constitutes Sunday labour, conflicting laws regu- 
lating it in different states and general indiffer- 
ence all combined to render the results of the 
inquiry far from complete. By far the most 
valuable statistical showing was that obtained in 
Prussia. In thirty Prussian administrative dis- 
tricts, from which statistics were obtained, the 
number of establishments reported was 500,156, 
and the number employés concerned was 
1,582,591. Of these 288,939 establishments, or 
57-75 per cent., and 668,027 hands, or 42.25 
pet cent., work on Sunday. The remainder, 
211,217 establishments (42.25 per cent.) and 
919,564 hands (57.75 per cent.), have no Sun- 
day work. Sunday work seems to be of larger 
volume in trade and transportation than in in- 
dustrial lines. In industrial lines the larger 
industries appear to have more to do than those 
engaged in handwork. The number of large 
establishments working on Sunday is greater 
than the small industrial establishments. The 
number of people employed is, however, less 
than in the smaller industries. This is explain- 
able by reason of the fact that while a larger 
proportion of the large industrial establishments 
do some Sunday work in consequence of keep- 
ing some part of their machinery in perpetual 
operation, the division of labour in the large 
factories enables the requisite Sunday work to 
be done by a small proportion of hands, whereas 
in handicrafts, although a smaller proportion of 
establishments work on Sunday, the want of 
on of labour necessitates the presence of 
all, or nearly all, the workpeople. This is parti- 
cularly true of the smaller undertakings. Re- 
ports from eight districts, embracing several 
great industrial centres, show that establishments 
which work on Sunday employ only 47 per cent. 
of their hands on that day. On the other hand, 
small establishments employ 95 per cent. on 
Sunday. In trade and transportation 77 per 
cent. of the establishments, and nearly 58 per 
cent. of the hands, are employed on Sunday. 


Tn large industries the proporti 
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ments and hands employad was 47 and 35 per 
cent. respectively. Inquiries made of the people 
concerned show that 23 per cent. of the em- 
ployers and 32 per cent. of the employés 
believe in the total prohibition of Sunday labour, 
39 per cent, and 41 per cent. respectively favour 
limited prohibition to be impracticable. The 
above figures are chiefly of interest in view of 
the fact that demands have been and are now 
being made for the limitation or regulation of 
Sunday labour throughout the empire. The 
importance of the subject in a commercial way, 
lies in the fact that a manufacturer or trader in 
astate which permits Sunday labour possesses 
a considerable advantage over his rival ina state 
where Sunday is a legal day of rest.” 


Tur Edison Phonograph promises to be one of 





the wonders of this wonderful nineteenth century. 
An idea of its performances may be gathered 
from Mr, Gouraud’s letter in Zhe Times -— 


Sin,—At 2 o'clock this afternoon, at the address below, I had 

to receive from Mr. E is. ** pertected phono: 

which, on the son's own statement 

¥ sinicated to me by the phonograph 

‘nt of His latest model that has been 

7 oF has left his hands,” and ie con- 
is country 




















Sequently the first to reach 

2 o'clock precisely Land my family were 
enjoying the at once unprecedented and astounding experience 
of listening. to Mr. Edison's own familiarand unmistakable tones 
here in Eugland—more than 3.co0 miles from the place where he 
had spoken, and exactly ten days after, the voice having mean- 
while voyaged across the Atlantic Ocean, 

"lis first phonogram,"” as Me. Kulison calls it, tells me, among 
other things, that this tnstrum ins m-ny modifications 
SE those which a few week» ayo were exhibited at the Electcieal 
Chats New York, and so widely reported by the Press. 

In the several long phonoxiamic communications to me (no 
sincle word of which bad to be repeated in order to be clearly 
ind eavily understood by every person present, | cluding a child 
af aeven ye fs old) Mr. Faison mentions, that he will send me 

ns by every ng. New York, and te 

A with him exslusively through the me 

ly. remarking in thls connexion upon the 
elf derive {rom the substitution of phono- 































tram for a sle of writing Hot always too legible. Next to the 
phonogram from Mr. Ed son himseli, and betore all others of the 
Interesting contents. of the * phonogramic eabinet ™ sent me, 
an exquisite poem entitled The Phonograph’s Salutation, 
Composed by ‘the well known and gifted American poet «nd 
preacher, the Rey. Horatio Nelson Powers, D.D., -f Piermont, 
Sn the Hudson. This poem makes the phonograph tell its own 
ory of what if is and'wiat it does, in a'style and with a power 
that must add not a little to the already high reputation of its 
autnor, [was spoken by him into the phonogras ly s0 that we 
Canmen fail to read it as he would have it read—a privilege of no. 
nportance to both the poet and those who hear him 
the highest 1 of the phonogeali's description 
‘tion " lhe fact that 
to sever with the rev. 
doctor's 's preaching in 
former years, the voice of the author is perfectly recognizable, 
even by my youngest child of seven years, who had not heard the 
Woice since he was years old. 
HHesides the above, hr. Edison has sent for our amusement 
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numerous musical records of great interest and beauty; piano- 
forte, cornet, and other instruments, solos, many of 
which, he tells me, have been frequently re e several 
hundred times, 


‘Altogether our experiences of the day have been so delightful 
and unusual, not to say supernatural, that it makes it ditficult to 
realize that we have not been dreaming; so interesting withal 
As to make it seem a duty, as it is a pleasure, to communicate 
the above to your widely-read paper, which I have so fre« 
observed to chronicle the works of t 
triumph of mind over matter, All honour to Fai 

Thave the honour to be, Sit, your obedient serv 

Little Mento, Reulah-hill, Upper Norwood, Surrey, . 

B.S,—It may be interesting to add that the above ica- 
tion was spaken by me into the phonograph and written from the 
phonograph’s dictation by a member of my family, who had, of 
Course, no previous exp rience of the instrument. 





y 
wuthor of this unparalleled 
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Mr. W. H. Tompson, a soldier of the con- 
federate army, has written a poem on Gettys- 
burg, from which the following stanzas have 
been extensively quoted 








“They fell, who lifted up a hand 

fad bade the sun in heaven to stand! 
yy smote and fell, who set the bars 
Tnst the progress of the stars, 
Stayes the march of Motherland, 








saw the foture come 

refs dein! 
‘They smote and stood, who he d the ho 
Of nations on that sI slope 
‘Amid the cheers of Uhnstendom! 

"God lives! He forced the iron 
That clutched sod eld that trembling bill 














Ged lives and reigns! He built and leat 
‘The heights for Freedom's battlement, 
Where floats her flay in triumph still! 





“Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules! Her yentler purpose runs, 
‘mother fen 





Lamenting all her fallen sons, 


One of the peculiar features of the Japanese 
polity is that the Crown has never owned any 
property. The Emperor's income has alwa: 
been derived from taxes, and as a natural result, 
there have been times when ‘chill Poverty 
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invaded even the precinets of the Imperial 
Palace. Since the Mediatisation of the Govern- 
ment there has been talk, from time to time, of 
devising for the Court some source of revenue 
which shall be independent of Cabinets or Par-* 
liaments, but as yet this intention, if it really 
exists, has never been put into practice. The 
Keizai Zasshi now asserts that the Government 
contemplates assigning to the Crown two million 
cho (five million acres) of the best official forest 
lands, and placing the management of this pro- 
perty in the hands of the Imperial Estates Bureau. 
Against such a measure our Tékyd contem- 
porary strongly argues. The unique object, he 
claims, of setting aside lands and castles as 
Crown property is to secure the income of the 
Throne against political visissitudes. But in 
Japan no such precaution is needed. Loyalty 
to the Emperor is the first article of every Japa- 
nese subject's creed, and His Majesty can count 
on his yearly revenues with equal confidence 
whether they are derived from taxation or from 
private property. Indeed, the former is a safer 
source, for if the management of large estates 
be entrusted to an official bureau, it is certain 
that great waste will take place, and that the 
returns realised for Imperial use will be com- 
paratively small. The Ke‘zar Zasshi goes so 
far as to declare that if fears are entertained 
about the permanence of the Emperor's income 
when the Parliament is opened, then it will be 
better not to have a Parliament at all. 


Tue terrible state of affairs existing at Khartoum 
as regards the Mahdi’s prisoners particularly and 
the people in general, may be gathered from the 
following :— The full account in Pefermann'’s 
Mittheilungen of the news recently brought to 
Cairo by the messengers from Khartoum con- 
tains some interesting particulars concerning 
the state of things at Khartoum under the Mahdi's 
sway and the deplorable condition of the Euro- 
pean prisoners. As already stated, the mis- 
sionaries and sisters of charity are comparatively 
well treated, for they are free and can earn their 
living by work. They mostly cook beans in oil, 
which they then sell in the street, near the house 
of the Mahdi. They are not taken much notice 
of, as they are weak and very timid :— 


Lupton Bey has to work in the arsenal 
workman, and has to do the most menial and h 
—that is to say, carry burdens, roll, dig, draw, and sweep, 
ete. He has been without clothes’ and shoes, and naked 
with the exceptivn of Arabian drawers and a felt cap. 
Lately his position has become somewhat better, as he is 
cecupied in coining money. Euwpean and ‘Exyptian 
money are not current, the Mahdi having special coins 
stamped. Slatin Bey performs the office of running foot- 
nan (sais) to the Mahdi. Barefoot and half-naked, clothed 
only in short drawers and a piece of green stuff on his 
shoulders, he carries a lance and a smail flag, and has to 








a common 
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run in front of the Mabdi’s horse and hold his stirrup 
when he mounts. He has constantly to bear all so 
insults from the Mahdi, who tries to impress his. followers 





by having a Christian, a former Governor and Pasha, to 
wait upon him as his servant. Neufeld lies in chains. 
Twice they have led him hound to the gallows, and then, 
cither from sheer brutality, or in order to frighten him to 
get something out of him, have drawn him up and let hi 
hang for some seconds.” They then cut him down with 
cries of derisive laughter and threats that this treatment 
would he often repeated, and touk him back to prison. 
‘slotz, one Prussian corporal, and the servant of Baron 
Seckendorff, underwent the same treatment, and_died 
about twelve months ago The Grecks, Syrians, Copts, 
and Egyptians are in a forlorn and ragged condition, and 
have so do any kind work, 


The people in Khartoum are in great misery 
from the want of clothes, tood, and money. 
Added to this, strife and discord have broken 
out between the Mahdi’s party and the followers 
of the other chiefs, A chief revolted, but sur- 
rendered again on seeing that the Mahdi’s forces 
were more numerous and better armed than 
his. Peace was concluded; but a few days 
after he was captured at night and hanged. 
Hanging: and murder are everyday occurrences 
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in Khartoum. Whoever smokes or sells to- 
bacco, trades, does not give up his cash, or 
stores corn, is hanged. The messengers say 
that if 500 Turkish or Egyptian well-armed 
*troops, without any English, were to approach 
from Wady Halfa, and to show that they were 
in earnest about fighting the Mahdi, they would 
be joined the first day by 300 rebels, the second 
by 1,000, and after a few days, on advancing 
further into Nubia, whole tribes would join 
them. On arriving at Khartoum an army of 
10,000 men would have been collected. Those in 
the town, with the exception of the Mahdi and 
a few hundred fanatics, would surrender to the 
approaching army without striking a blow. A 
year ago Abd-el-Kader Pasha, who was Governor- 
General of the Soudan in 1882-83, offered to 
undertake the reconquest of the Soudan with 
5,000 Egyptian troops and £20,000, and ex- 
pected to be in Khartoum within three months. 
From political reasons this offer was refused 
and passed over in silence.” 


A pesire having been expressed at the Bible 
School lately held at Nikko for greater facilities 
in studying the Holy Scriptures in the original 
tongues, it is intended to open classes for the 
study of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
The director of the Greek Class will be the 
Rev. A. Lloyd, Nita Nichome, Toky6, to whom 
application should be made by intending 
students, The Greek Class will be to a great 
extent conducted by correspondence, so as to 
enable residents in the country to take ad- 
vantage of it. For residents in Tékyd, there 
will be also oral instruction, There will be 
three grades of lessons: (a) elementary, com: 
prising Grammar, Analysis, Exercises; (/3) 
intermediate, consisting of grammatical and 
critical notes on portions of the Greek Testa- 
ment; (y) advanced, consisting of extracts with 
notes from various Christian Greek writers. 
These will be made as far as possible illustra- 
tive of the intermediate lessons. It is proposed 
to print these lessons and circulate them at 
stated intervals, together with the necessary 
vocabularies, &c. A fee will be charged to 
cover expenses. The amount of the fee will 
depend on the number who join the clas 
Early application would be advisable. The 
study of Hebrew will be pursued according to 
the methods of the “Correspondence School 
in Hebrew,” conducted by Professor Harper, 
of Yale University, in addition to which 
the Committee will endeavour to add such 
lectures, readings, etc., etc, by competent He- 
brew scholars, as may be possible in the sum- 
mer of 1889. The course of study referred to 
has been very carefully graded by Professor 
Harper, so that those who have never studied 
the language may do so satisfactorily. A class 
has already been formed; intending students 
and those desiring further information should 
address the secretary of the class, Mr. J. T. 
Swift, 9, Hikawacho, Akasaka, T6ky6. 











“Tur Emperor of Germany's speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Reichstag was as 
follows :— 

* Gentlemen, —I greet you with deep sorrow in my heart, 
and I know that you mourn with me, ‘The fresh remem: 
Irance of the heavy sufferings of my deceased father, the 
moving fact that Thave been called upon. to ascend the 
throne three months after the death of his Majesty the 
mperor William, exercise a like effect on the hearts of ail 
Germans, and our sorrow has evoked warm sympathy in 
all countries of the world. Beneath this burden I pray Ged 
tu give me strength to accomplish the high duties to which 
it has been his will to call me 

“In obeying this call, I haye before my eyes the example 
of peaceful rule which the Emperor William, after bitter 
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wars, left to his successors, and to which my late father’s 
rule corresponded in so far as he was not prevented putting 
his designs into execution by illness and death, 

“Thave summoned you, gentlemen, in order to declare 

to the German people in your presence that as King and 
Emperor I am tesolved to pursue the seme path by which 
my deceased grandfather secured the confidence of his 
allies, the love of the German people, and goodwill abroad 
L also will, with God’s help, stive earnestly to accomplish 
the same end. 
The most important duties of the German Emperor lie 
in the province of assuring the military and political 
safety of the empire abroad and in watching over the exe- 
cution of the imperial laws at home. The chief of th 
laws regards the Imperial Constitution. To defend and 
guard it in all the rights which it guarantees, to the two 
legislative bodies of the nation and to every German, and 
also in those which it asswves to the Emperor and the con- 
federated States and their Sovereigns to the chief rights 
and duties of the Emperor. 

“In the legislativn of the empire I have, in accordance 
with the Constitution, to co-operate more in my capacity 
as King of Prussia than in that of German Emperor; but 
in ic th capacities it will be my endeavour to proceed in the 
same spirit as my deceas her began. Especially 
T appropriate to myself, in its full significance, his Mes 
of the 17th of November, 1881, and shall continue to strive 
in the sense of that document, that the imperial legisla 
may afford to the working people that further protection 
which, in accordance with the principles of Christian mo 
rality, is needed by the weak and distressed in the struggle 
for existence- I hope that in this way it may be possible 
to arrive at the equalization of unhealthy social contrasts ; 
and I cherish the confidence that for the care of our domes: 
tic welfare I shall have the unanimous support of all true 
friends of the empire and of the federal Government with- 
out division or party differences. 

“T also hold myself bound to support our national and 
social development within the paths of legality, and sternly 
to oppose all effurts whose aim and tendency it is to under- 
mine public order 

In foreign poli 
with every une so far as 
German army and m; 


















































1 am resolved to maintain peace 
sin my power. My love for the 
relations towards it will neverinduce 
me to attempt to endal ountry the benefits of 
peace, unless the necessity f forced upon us hy a 
attempt on the emp re or one of its allies. Our army wi 
assure peace to us, or if peace is broken will enable us to 
recover it with honour. That, with God’s help, it will be 
possible for it to do by reason of the strength which it has 
derived from the army laws which you have recently voted 
unanimously. To use this strength for offensive wars is 
far from my heart, Germany needs neither new military 
tenowa nur fresh conquests, since she has finally won for 
herself by fighting the right to exist as a united and inde- 
pendent nation 
nce with Austria-Hungary is publicly know. 
T held fast to it with German fidelizy; not only because it 
exists, but because I see in this defensive compact a found: 
tion of European equilibrium, as also a legacy fiom Ger- 
man history the purport of which is to-day sanctioned by 
the public opinion of the whole German people, in 
accordance with international compact as it has existed 
Similar historical relations av 
present bind us to Italy. Boul 
10 the blessings of peace in order to 
tranquillity the progress. f their new-won unity, 
the perfecting of their national institutions, and the pio- 
motion of their prosperity, 

“ Our existing agreements with Austria-Hungary and 
Italy permit me, to my satisfaction, to maintain with the 
utmost care my’ personal friendship for the Emperor of 
Russia and the friendly relations which existed for a hundred 
years with the neighbouring empire of Russia, and. whi 
ae in agreement with my own feelings and with the 
terests of Germany 

“In the conscientious care of peace I devote myself 

al readiness to the service of my Fatherland as in t 

army, and I rejoice 
to foreign Powers, through which my endeavuurs in be: 
half of peace will be aided, 

“Trusting in God and the ability of my people for their 
defence, L entertain the confidence that it will be permitted 
us for sn indefinite time to defend and assure by peaceful 
effort what was won in arms by my two predecessors whe 
are now resting in Go 








































































Or English classics Goldsmith's “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” is perhaps first read whenever the 
English language is studied ina literary y 
Here in Japan it is rapidy asserting itself as 
one of the standard text-books for reading and 
translation in Government and private schools. 
The number of cheap editions of this work 
that have been published of ate is surprising. 
Cassell & Co., have reprinted it in their Three- 
penny series, and Macmillan & Co. have an 
excellent shilling edition. The latter firm is 
also including it in their annotated series of 
English classics for Indian Students. Several 
years ago Mr, Austin Dobson brought out an 
annotated edition of the work in the Parchment 
Series of Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co, 
notes are not very numerous, being intended 
not for school use but for the general’ reader. 
In many respects Goldsmith's wonderful idyll 
is little suited for the school-room. 
charm lies in its genial philosophy of life, 
its delicate satires, its thorough humanity, A 


UNI 











The| 


Its peculiar | 


rough anatomical use of it in the class-room, 
by a grammatical and dogmatic teacher, would 
dissipate its fragrance and reveal its weaknesses, 
The political economy with which it is filled is 
comparatively worthless, although Goldsmith, 
whose heart was always more to be trusted than his 
head, deserves credit for his noble appeal, placed 
in the Vicar’s mouth, against the savage English 
penal code of last century. There is much in 
the work that is wholly alien from the customs 
of to-day, and demands a thorough under- 
standing and acquaintance with last century's 
history. Moreover the story abounds in impro- 
babilities. But notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, there is no doubt that the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” will continue to hold its place as a 
school manual. A book of ‘ Notes on Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield,” by Professor J. M. 
Dixon, of the Imperial University has just been 
issued by the Ryoyekihosha in Tokyé. The 
notes are very full and may be divided into three 
classes, the lexical or merely explanatory, the 
historical, and the critical. Professor Dixon 
has brought large knowledge and industry to 
bear upon his task, and has made a valuable 
addition to the many useful aids that Japanese 
students owe him, His long experience of 
teaching in this country enables him to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of Japanese students. Evi. 
dences of this educated sympathy meet us 
everywhere in the book before us, and warrant 
us in predicting for it a warm reception in the 
colleges and schools of Japan, 











From the S/. Zames's Budget we learn that a 
most daring and outspoken speech was recently 
delivered by Herr Richter, in the Lower House 
of the Prussian Diet, 240 members being pre- 
sent. Other English journals have scarcely 
noticed the speech. An occasional correspon- 
dent of the S?. Fames's Budget translates it as 
follows, premising that the ‘Cartel Party,” 
spoken of by Richter, signifies a coalition of Con- 
servatives and Liberals formed last year to carry 
Prince Bismarck’s proposals of army augmen- 
tation :— 


When the agitation against the Crown began in Breslau 
and Leip the name of the united National party, and 
the leaders of the National Liberals, Conservatives, and 
Free Conservatives, placed themselves at the head of thi 
agitation in an affair which conceined neither the Pa 
ment nor the representation of the country, then I cvuld 
have wished that a disav wal of such a proceeding should 
| have been made in the name of the Cartel party. But as 
| you were silent then, you must share the respons 
You ask why we now put our loyalty forward so 
Well, when other parties vie with each other in disloyalty, 




































we fecl it our duty to accentuate our expressions of loyalty 
|to an Eimperor who js seriously ill, (+ Bravo!” Left and 
| Centre; Shame !? Right.) If you had cried * Shame ”” 





then, it would have become you bette 
and those parties would not hat 
they did to an Emperor in ge 
over, that in proportion as the Emperor progresses towards 
recovery, so these creatures creep back into the holes out 
of which ‘they ventured in those days of dangerous illness, 
Itis true thatit was the Dresdener Nachrichten, the chief 
paper of the Conservatives in Saxony, which printed 
the insulting articles against the Empress Victoria. You 
say, Show usa National Liberal paper. Do you never read 
your Cologne Gazette? Were there not as a matter 
of fact, all those insinuations about the introduction into 
politics of female personal elements which sought 
ously to cast to the winds the treasures of Bismarckian 
policy? That chief organ of the Castel parties and the 

ational Liberals on the Rhine spoke of ladies in high 





“The newspapers 
dared io have said what 
d health. We see, more- 


























positivns who forgot, in affairs of the heart, the policy and 
the lasting’ interests of the dynasty and of the German 
nation. Did not the Deutsches Tayeblatt say that Gei 





many was going to be made to pass under the Caudine 
Forks of England in the Battenberg question? ‘The 
Freisinnige Zeitung did a great service in those days by 
unmasking that crew in the press, which was an honour to 
| no party. Now every one knows that cheats and swi 
were the leaders of a systematic propagation of 
framed with the intention of exciting the public mind against 
| the Empress Victoria and everything that had any connection 
| with England. . . . The Freisinnige Zeitung does not cul- 
tivate a “modern sycophancy;”” but, estimating the freedom 
cf the press at its proper value, it has the duty of bringing 
the insolence of that press to account. It has done the 
service of having revealed what a rabble it was that hounded 
jon the public against the Imperial House. Instead of 
| thanking us for this, it is a National Liberal who takes 
the part of that rabble by accusing the Freisinnige Zeitung 
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of “syeophancy.” ‘The Cologne Gasette also designated | March 31, 1888. The crop has in one year exceeded 


as a denunciation an article of the Freisinnige Zeitung | 300,000,000 bushels, 


which treated of the betrayal of State secrets. In has, 
truth, not been explained to this day 

officiel pavers regarding the affalr of 
trothal came to be published in the Cloyne Gasette— 
extracts which ‘could, only be known to Vince Bismarck 
and to the imperial pair. How was that possible? What 
condemnation was passed upon Count Arnim in his time! A 
new paragraph was then made to provide against the re: 





porting of occurrences which might raise discussion as to | 


the prestige and pesition of Germany with regard (o foreizn 
nations, And what du we sec now? The most detailed 
accounts, calculated toe st the Im- 
rial House, are published of a private affa 
jog the imperial family, about which nothing ‘could 
have transpired except through a gross misuse of official 
secrets. And the most abominable part of this was, that, 
as is new known for a fact, the affair was made public 









and the people were excited against the Emperor and | 


Empress after the differences between the  mperor and the 
Chancellor on the subject of the betrothal had been ad- 
justed. And one cannot but see that, whatever the issue 
of the betrothal question might be, our Emperor Frederick 
was by these revelations placed in an unfavourable light 
with regard to Russia. I do not understand how any one 
it such treason, : If the hundredth 
ults that have been printed about the Em- 
the last weeks had been hurled at Prince 
+ + the prisons would have been filled with 
hundreds of persons, Liberal papers are punished for gross 
misdemeanour with several months’ imprisonment if they 
only suread false reports about the treatment of Colonel 
von Villaume by the Czar, But is a grosser misdemeanour 
possible in the Prussian press than that which has lee: 
committed by the Cartel newspapers during the past weeks 
‘The whole world \.as read those articles; hut no public pro~ 
secutor has taken any notice of them. With the exception 
of the Wittenberger local paper, no action has, as far as 
I know, been brought against any but Liberal papers; and 
why? Just Lecause the Liberal papers reproduced the at- 
tacks in order to exoress their indignation about them. An 
action was Lrought against the Liberal papers for insulting 
the Crown, althouch their articles concluded by saying 
that, if it were possible under Prince Bismarck and Minister 
von Puttkamer to write such articles against the Empres- 
Victoria, then it was more than ever the duty of all Prus- 
sians to gather around the imperial pair. 


oe 
To English ears it sounds very strange that 


the merits and faults of newspapers should be 
thus openly criticised in Parliament. Herr 
Richter, we may add, is the chief editor of the 
Freisinnige Zeitung, which he so strongly lands. 




















Turk is trouble between the shareholders and 
directors of the Osaka Steamship Company. 
One of the former has sued Mr. Kawara, Pre- 
sident of the Company, for making, asis alleged, 
a fraudulent return. The point at issue is an 
item of 5,000 yen. That amount is said to 
have been expended by Mr. Kawara in connec- 
tion with a recent visit to Téky6, and to have 
been duly paid out of the Company's funds, 
whereas only one thousand is shown in the ac- 
counts as paid, the remaining four thousand 
being entered on the credit side as a loan or 
temporary payment. The action has been 
brought in the Osaka Court of First Instance. 
The Héchi Shimbun, from which we take these 
facts, adds, that certain of the shareholders 
have addressed to the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce and the Minister 
of State for Communications petitions praying 
that, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Company's charter, officers should be despatched 
to audit the accounts and examine generally 
into the financial affairs of the Company. 





Bradstreets’ thus summarizes the report just 
issued of the Department of Agriculture for 
India, on the subject of the wheat crops during 
the reasons 1886-87 and 1887-88 :— 


The results of the two years compare about as 
follows :— 

Tea OD 

rea, 


Yield, “Area, Yield, 
acres. bushels 
$,9431490 $6,666,400 
4:902,924 64,601,333 
4:297,949 
2800434 
9334038, 
3,009,335 
1,563,309 
31590,000 
3,156,229 
Byo28 
$00,000 










Rajputana 
Central India. 
Hyderabad ... 
Mysore .... 
Kashmir 


14,033.334 

18,006,007 
2,615,334 

46,063 







Total .. 27,038,954 254,681,736 26,738,484 233,124,680 
‘The estimates for several of the provinces are sub- 
ject to revision, which may increase or diminish the 
figures for 1887-88. The available export surplus will 
ve larger than in 1887-88 for the season end 
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The largest quantity exported 
has’ been 41,558,249 bushels. It was for the twelve 
months ended March 31, 1888, 25,920,000 bushe's, 

| the exports from April 1 to July 7, 1888, have been 

15,096,000 bushels, against 16,748,000 bushels the 
corresponding time in 1887 and 16,376,000 bushels 
the corresponding period in 1886, In each year the 
| quantity has been about equally divided between the 
United’ Kingdom and the continent of Europe. 

The figures for the last five named provinces are 
only approximate. The system of gathering and 
keeping croo statistics in India is not yet in perfect 
working order, as it is comparatively new. The 

reports Speak of the exhaustion of stocks, and 
part of the increased yield will be absorbed in re- 
plenishing the reserves. ‘The exports so far this 
season from April 1 to July 7, 1887, have been 
1,652,000 bushels less than for the corresponding 
period in 1887 and 1,280,000 bushels less than for the 
corresponding period in 1885. ‘Ihe quautity of wheat 
on passage from India for Europe is § 648 000 bushels, 
against §,744,000 bushels a year ago and 7,424,000 
bushels two years ago. 

The heaviest movement usually occurs during April, 
May, and June. Later there has usually been a 
diminished movement. The largest of the monthly 
exports for a period of several years has been in June, 
The average price of Indian wheat, the cheapest kind, 
at the towns of Jabelpur, Houda, Nagpur, and Raspur, 
representing the monthly average prices for May, 
August, October, and January, was per 80 pounds, in 
rupees and fractions, in 1884.85, 1 rupee 7 annas 11 
p., against 1 rupee 10 annas 6 p. in 1885-86, 1 rupee 
15 annas 1886-87, and 2 rupees 3 annas 3 p. in 1887-88, 
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Tue following is a comparative return of trade 
in Japan during May and June last compiled 
by the Customs Bureau in the Finance Depart- 
ment :— 


Exrorts. May, 1888, June, 1888, 
Yen. Yen, 

United State of North America 2,794.590 

China 8 




































England 
France 9701418 a 600,088 
Germany : 326,183 152,322 
America (British territory) 138,073 
Australia 85.193 
Rossia 60,450 
Korea s9,haa 
Kualy 33.829 
Saitzcland 18,699 
fast Indies 15,33 
Austra sen 
Welgium 3,087 
s H 084 
Netherlands $83 
Sheden sc ‘e 
Philippine tsiands = 
Hawatian Islands... = 
Turkey == 
Denmark — 
Other countries |.) 73478 
41998,300 orn $668,089 
Iaronts. May, 1888, 
Yen. 
3,273,281 
‘480s 
378,048 
3usi3s 
304,078 
330338 
Kore 108,255 cnon- 94,070 
Belgium 68,053 38487 
Russia. 41035 54,307 
'° 4,708 
34,308 















333 
Denmark 50 
Austria 1,908 
364 
Netherlands 3.978 





Sweden 
Austral 
Peru 
Portng 





107 
41305 





4,827,284 


$400,178 


In the House of Commons on 15th June Mr. W. 
Redmond asked whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider the advisability of carrying 
out as fully as possible the wishes of the Austra- 
lian people in connection with the Chinese 
question, and also whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment would consider seriously the desir- 
ability of adopting the suggestion unanimously 
agreed to by the Conference of the Australian 
colonies, to the effect that it would be advisable 
for the Imperial Government to enter into diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Chinese Government 
in order that a treaty might be concluded 
between this country and China for a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the diflicult question of the 
wholesale emigration of Chinese to the Austra- 


lian colonies. Baron H. de Worms replied :— 
The suggestions and recommendations made 


by the Australasian Conference with regard to 
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the Chinese labour question are receiving the 
fullest and most careful attention of the Govern- 
ment. 


Tue last number of the Journal of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is entirely 
filled with a list of 564 Chinese plants, found 
in and about Ichang and in the mountainous 
regions to the south, The Chinese and bot- 
anical names are given in each case, together 
with various particulars. The author is Mr. 
A. Henry, M.A., L.R.,C.P., Ed., a member of 
the Customs staff at Ichang. This paper is a 
remarkable example of industry and knowledge. 
It does its author much credit 


Tue 18th instant being the birthday of His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, the Austro-Hungarian Chargé d'A/- 
|faires, Mr. H. von Siebold,. received the 
members of the Corps Diplomatique at the 
Austro-Hungarian Legation. Complimentary 
telegrams were sent by the Ministers who are 
absentfrom Toky6, The Japanese Government 
was represented by a large number of officials, 
attd His Majesty the Emperor sent Marquis 
Nabeshima to convey the Imperial expression 
of goodwill, 





We have been shown a new filter—that of M. 
Chamberland, made on the plan of M, Pasteur. 
The process of filtration through porous por- 
celain appears to be perfect, the parts of the 
instrument are very simple and well made, and 
consequently easily cleaned. The system is 
precisely adapted to the service of the Yoko- 
hama Waterworks, as by ordinary pressure alone 
the receptacle for the filtered water is kept con- 
stantly filled. 





In view of the approaching issue of the pro- 
gramme for the Autumn Race Meeting, the 
Committee would be glad to receive suggestions 
from owners, and also any information as to 
the number of ponies likely to compete. The 
present intention is, should sufficient materia 
be available, to have three races a day for 
China ponies, three for half-breeds, and three 
for Japanese ponies. 


Tue NVC. Daily News says :—A private tele- 
gram was received on Sunday stating that Judg- 
ment had been given by the Lord Chief Justice 
in the Conference steamer case, in favour of 
the defendants, Macgregor & Co., the P, & O 
Company, and others, with costs. 








Tue Mainichi Shimbun states that thirty-five 
coolies from Hiroshima Prefecture, who had 
been engaged to work in the Takashima Mine, 
have landed at Fukuoka, being afraid to proceed 
to their destination by reason of stories as to 
the ill-treatment of the people employed there. 


From news received in Tékyé it seems probable 
that Mr. Hugh Fraser's arrival in Japan wil 
not take place before April next. Mr. Fraser 
has applied for leave until February, so that 
his departure from England for Japan may be 
looked for in March. 


Tue possession of the Miike Coal Mine has 
been formally handed over to Mr. Sasaki, whose 
tender was the highest. The payment of the 
yearly instalments of the purchase price has 
been guaranteed by the Mitsui-gumi.— Yomiuri 
Shimbun. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of $10 
from ‘Little Marion ” to the fund for the suf- 
ferers by the Bandai-san eruption. 
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COUNT INOUYE AND THE DEPARTI- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
COMMERCE. 
pe eee 

E have tried to convey to our rea- 

ders some idea of the excitement 

caused and the expectations aroused by 
Count INouyve’s assumption of the port- 
folio of Agriculture and Commerce. The 
whole vernacular press has busied itself 
with the matter, some journals predicting, 
some suggesting, and some insinuating. 
As a public tribute to the reputation 
Count INovyE has established for able and 
active statesmanship, this commotion has 
its gratifying aspects. But it is not with- 
out embarrassment also, since it suggests 
extravagant ideas of the new Minister's 
programme. The Héchi Shimbun points 
this out in an article well calculated to 
recall people from flights of imagination 
to hard facts. The great, the absorbing, 
work now before the Government, our 
Tékyé contemporary explains, is to make 
preparations for the convening of the 
National Assembly in 1890. A necessary 
preliminary is the organization of local 
affairs, and to this end there has already 
been published a minute and extensive 
body of regulations and another series is 
on the eve of promulgation, To put these 
into operation will tax all the energies of 
officials, but it is hoped that the task will 
be accomplished by next spring. It is 
because the Cabinet has need of Count 
INouye’s valuable céoperation at this im- 
portant and difficult juncture that he has 
been persuaded to accept a_ portfolio 
again. The services he is expected to 
render at the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce are, in point of fact, of a 
secondary nature, but none the less do 
they demand matured ability and decisive 
judgment such as Count INOUYE is known 
to possess. So far, however, from extend- 
ing the sphere of the Department's func- 
tions, or applying its machinery for the 
purpose of new official incursions into the 
domain of agriculture and commerce, what 
the Cabinet expects of Count INOUYE is 
that he will lop off excrescences and 
restore the Department to the dimensions 
originally contemplated for it. Primarily, 
the Héchi says, the Néshémusho was in- 
tended to be a board which should inves- 
tigate the conditions of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, control them to 
a certain extent, and afford to them a due 
but modest degree of official protection. 
But, owing in part to official vicissitudes 
and in part to changes of personnel, this 
prudent programme has not been adhered 
to. The bounds of proper protection 
have been passed ; evils inseparable from 
-official interference have been produced, 
and an office established for the purpose 
of introducing order and method has, 
on the contrary, proved a source of 
complication and entanglement. ‘ The 
necessity of establishing order in the 
affairs of the Department, of bringing 
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them back into their normal channels, 
has been fully recognised by the Govern- 
ment, and it is with this object in view 
that, while inviting Count INOUYE to re- 
turn to the Cabinet, he has been asked to 
exercise his high abilities in the particular 
direction of the Néshémusho.” To start 
new enterprises is showy and pleasant, the 
Héchi proceeds, but the plain, modest task 
of eradicating evils, though it offers little 
aliment to hungry ambition, is at once the 
most difficult and the most meritorious 
achievement of statesmanship. ‘Count 
INouye’s constructive ability is well esta- 
blished. He has now an opportunity of 
showing that he possesses also that even 
rarer and not less valuable talent—re- 
organization.” With these and such-like 
sober words the Héchi Shimbun rebukes 
the phantasies of the public. Of course 
we need not remind our readers that the 
utterances of this journal have special 
value at present. Its exposé of the pur- 
poses that animate the Cabinet and the 
hopes that centre upon Count INouy 
resumption of office may be accepted w 
out question. And indeed from what we 
know of Count INoUYE's strongly rooted 
objections to official interference in com- 
mercial and industrial affairs, we could not 
for a moment credit, or discredit, him with 
intentions such as the gossips of the press 
have freely assumed. It isa little strange, 
indeed, that so much emphasis should be 
thus openly laid on the disordered condi- 
tion of affairs in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce and on the necessity 
of re-organisation. Count INouyE’s prede- 
cessors might be disposed to traverse the 
Héchi Shimbun's account. What is evident, 
however, is that the Government have 
resolved to put the house of State into the 
best possible order before they are required 
to give an account of their stewardship— 
decidedly a wise resolve, since the surest 
guarantee for the peaceable and successful 
inauguration of the constitution is that the 
people’s representatives should not be 
called upon at first to exercise their un- 
accustomed functions too actively. 











TWO NOTIFICATIONS. 
Se 
VER the signatures of the Minister 
President of State, the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs and the Minister of 
State for Finance, two Notifications have 
just been published, which, though at first 
sight they do not seem to be connected, 
are nevertheless one piece of legislation. 
The first decrees that the sums hitherto 
contributed by the Treasury towards the 
police expenses of the empire shall be 
diminished in a certain ratio; the second, 
that a tax called /u&in, heretofore included 
in the revenue receipts of the Central 
Government, shall henceforth form an item 
In a word, the Central 
Government surrenders a portion of its 
revenue to the local Governments, and, in 


of local revenue. 


return, reduces its appropriations on ac- 
count of the latter’sexpenditure. Whether 
this surrender of revenue and reduction 
of appropriation balance each other, is a 
question to which the vernacular press 
has devoted much attention, and among 
five leading journals the calculations of 
no two agree. We need not, however, 
weary our readers with the figures of the 
disputants. The facts are simple. Out 
of the total expenditure on account of 
police, the Central Government indepen- 
dently bears a certain proportion. The 
remaining expenditure is defrayed by the 
Central Government and the Local Govern- 
ments in a fixed ratio. Formerly this 
ratio used to be 6 to 4 for Tékyé city, 
and 3 to 10 for other localities. The 
corresponding figures under the new 
system are 4 to 6 and 1 to 5 respectively. 
The saving to-the Treasury thus affected 
amounts, in round numbers, to 450,000 
yen. But the fukin surrendered to the 
Local Governments aggregates about 
joo,o0o yen. Thus the Local Govern- 
ments are apparently benefited to the 
extent of a quarter of a million yen. 
Against this, however, has to be set the 
facts that the expenditure on account of 
police de meurs and sanitary measures 
connected with houses of ill-fame, which 
expenditure has always been defrayed from 
the fukin, is new transferred with the 
latter, while the Central Government, on 
its side, assumes the burden of certain 
outlays on account of Higher Middle 
Schools. The net result is that the 
balance in either direction becomes in- 
significant. 

We allude to these figures en passant. 
The real point of interest in the matter is 
the fukin. This is a tax levied upon all 
establishments of an immoral character 
and women of ill fame. The very name 
Sukin—not a “duty” but an “impost ’— 
carries with ita sense of degradation in 
Japanese ears. The word it said to owe 
its origin to the well remembered states- 
man ITO SHIMPEI, who fifteen years ago 
sacrificed his life to his opinions. It has 
survived ever since, though to-day there 
are critics who contest the justice of 
confining its use to the payments of 
Kashizashiki, Hikide-jaya and yiijo, and 
claim that the dues levied upon geisha 
and macht-ai-jaya should be included 
in the same category. Hitherto the 
amount of the fukin has been deter- 
mined by the Central Government, and it 
has been applied to defraying the expenses 
of police de maurs, lock hospitals, and 
other sanitary measures. Under the new 
system Governors and Prefects are to 
determine, at their own discretion, the 
rate of the impost, and the maintenance 
of police de maurs, lock hospitals, and 
so forth, is to be left in the hands of Local 
Authorities. There seems to have been some 
scandal connected with this fu&in. The ver- 
nacular press hints very plainly that the 
sums collected as fukin were not fully ac- 
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counted for in the returns furnished to 
the Central Government, but that portions 
of them were locally expended, sometimes, 
perhaps, “ muddled away.” The difficulty 
of exercising an efficient check was so 
great that such abuses could scarcely be 
avoided, and the Chéya Shimbun strongly 
applauds the course adopted by the Go- 
vernment in transferring the levying and 
application of the impost entirely to Local 
Authorities. On the other hand, it 
claimed that the change may have an in- 
jurious effect in prefectures like Gifu, Kago- 
shima, and Wakayama. There it has not 
been the custom to levy fuéin at all, and the 
danger is that the Local Authorities, find- 
ing a diminution in the Central Govern- 
ment’s contributions towards police ex- 
penses, may be tempted to inaugurate the 
impost as a means of compensating the 
deficiency. We cannot ourselves see that 
this would be a disadvantage. At all 
events, it will not bear to be set against 
the manifest wisdom of the Central Go- 
vnrement’s disconnecting itself entirely 
with the imposition and control of such 
a tax. It for the people of the 
various localities and for the people alone 
to decide, according to their circum- 
stances and convictions, what attitude they 
shall adopt towards the social evil. The 
power of fixing the rate of the fudin being 
entrusted to Governors and Prefects, it 
cannot, indeed, be said that the people are 
yet in a position to fully exercise their pro- 
per functions, but they will at least direct 
the expenditure of the tax, and we may 
reasonably assume that their wishes as to 
its imposition will be respected by Pre- 
fects and Governors. 
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THE TAKASHIMA MINE AGAIN., 
pa ae 

PORTION of the vernacular press 

has again allowed itself to be duped 

into publishing a series of wild and impos- 
sible rumours about the ill-treatment of 
miners at Takashima, The stories are 
simply a replica of what appeared a few 
months ago, emanating from a source not 
only low but known to be tainted with 
prejudice, and ventilated, in the first 
instance, by a newspaper without any 
title to public credit. The charges are, 
one and all, extravagant in the extreme. 
It is asserted, to begin with, that the 
miners are engaged under false pretences. 
Persuaded that they are to be employed 
on railways or fortifications, they find 
themselves thrust down into a pit and 
compelled to toil in a manner never con- 
templated by them. It is of course neces- 
sary to account for the apparent super- 
fluity of resorting to such a system of 
deception in a country where any quantity 
of labour may be had for fair wages. The 
explanation is a falsehood. Any one of the 
journalists publishing it could have proved 
it to be false. It is that convicts were 
originally employed at the mine, and that 
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great difficulty is found in replacing them 
by free labour, Convicts were never em- 
ployed at the mine. Another falsehood is 
added, namely, that the system of Naya- 
gashira was instituted by Mr. IWASAKI. 
It was not so instituted. It dates from 
1868, when the mine was officially worked. 
The Naya-gashira is treated as a my- 
sterious and semi-human being, without 
any bowels of mercy and having vested in 
him a power almost of life and death. In 
truth he is simply a contractor. The 
official reports of foreign and Japanese 
experts, published in these columns a 
month ago, tell us all about the Vaya over 
which he presides. It is a well-built, well- 
ventilated barrack, holding from 50 to 100 
men, and the Naya-gashira is its overseer. 
He it is who engages the workman, con- 
tracts for their labour with the mining 
company, transmits their pay to them and 
is responsible for their good health and 
good conduct. The Company has nothing 
to do directly with the workmen. It has 
expended large sums to provide an ample 
supply of pure water, and to establish a 
complete sanitary system. It gives the 
miners clothes and all the necessaries of 
life at cost price ; furnishes them with baths 
and beef-tea at nominal figures and pro- 
vides medical attendance and medicines 
gratis. The Naya-gashira is the medium 
for transmitting the supplies to the men in 
his maya, His fixed remuneration is six 
per cent, of the value passing through his 
hands, and he thus makes from 30 to 60 
yen per month in return for all this trouble 
and responsibility. Yet it is asserted that 
this ogre seizes the men’s wages and ab- 
sorbs them, with the exception of a small 
portion, the truth being that the miners, 
having received everything necessary, 
clothes, food, bath, foot-gear, tobacco, and 
tools, and having paid their Naya-gashira’s 
percentage, find themselves with from 8 
to 10 sen per day, pocket-money. Yet so 
terrible are the exactions of the ogre, we 
are told, that the miners throw themselves 
into the sea, commit suicide in the mines, 
or escape and die of starvation in the 
mountains. All this in an island less than 
2} English miles in circumference ; inha- 
bited by 10,000 people, of whom only a 
fourth are miners; constantly patrolled 
by police; within 7 miles of Nagasaki ; 
and visited perpetually by boats from the 
mainland. In such a place and under such 
circumstances men are hung up, tortured, 
and beaten, sometimes to death. In such 
a place and under such circumstances men 
are forced to perform labour unendurable 
by human beings—for an excessive number 
of hours daily. Yet in point of fact, the 
limit of time is 10 hours a day in winter 
and 8 in summer; the average number of 
working days per month is 27, and the 
men are free to work or idle as they please 
on any particular day. As for the labour, 
it is simply what every collier everywhere 
has to perform. But why follow the wild 
tales any further? Their more serious 
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details being what we have set down above, 
our readers can easily estimate the value 
of the whole. There can be no question 
that a deliberate attempt is being made 
by unprincipled persons to injure the 
owners of the mine and place obstacles 
in the way of their procuring labour. It 
is not necessary to probe the motives 
of such conduct. They may be mere 
jealousy of the most successful private 
enterprise in Japan. They may be a deli- 
berate and rascally plot to force the hand 
of the mine-owners and compel them to 
pay almost prohibitive wages. It is known 
that the rumours were started originally 
by men who had been dismissed from the 
mine. Having failed, through misconduct, 
to continue in employment, they set 
themselves to show that no sane and 
free man would of own 
continue in such employment. But now 
the story has been re-ventilated by a 
newly issued journal, the Mippon-jin, and 
is set forth on the authority of a philan- 
thropist who, in order to verify his suspi- 
cions, took service himself, or says that he 
took service, asa miner. Nearly all the 
leading newspapers of the metropolis com- 
ment on it and urge the advisability of an 
official enquiry. An official enquiry on 
the strength of a tale published anony- 
mously in an obscure journal seems to us 
about as strange a suggestion as could 
well be formulated. But no one, we 
imagine, can court enquiry more than the 
owners of the mine, for all responsible 
testimony goes to show that their system 
of management, so far from being harsh 
or cruel, is exceptionally benevolent and 
generous. The natural course, in our 
opinion, is to compel the Mippon-jin to 
give the name of its authority, and then to 
require this “ philanthropist” to substai 
tiate his fictions in open court. The read. 
ness shown by certain vernacular news- 
papers to circulate so mischievous a slander 
is not a highly creditable incident in the 
history of Japanese journalism. 
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THE OLD QUESTION ABOUT INDIA. 
as 

R. MEREDITH TOWNSEND, 
writing in the Contemporary 
Review for June, asks the old question 
“Will England retain India;” a fruitless 
question in respect of the answers given 
to it, but deriving much interest from 
the significance of its repetition. When 
men begin to ask themselves whether 
they still possess ability to do a thing 
which they have been doing success- 
fully for more than a century, the un- 
comfortable inference is suggested that 
they are losing confidence in themselves. 
Now in the case of India, self-confidence 
is essential, vitally essential, to the ruling 
race. There are fifteen hundred British 
officials in India, They govern, protect, 
tax, and control ‘‘a continent large as 
Europe west of the Vistula, and with thirty 
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millions more people, fuller of ancient 
nations, of great cities, of varieties of 
civilization, of armies, nobilities, priest- 
hoods, organizations for every conceivable 
purpose from the spreading of great re- 
ligions down to systematic murder.” The 
rule of these fifteen hundred officials is a 
tule founded on force. The huge empire 
with its 250 millions of inhabitants was 
acquired by the sword. The Mutiny of 
1857 showed that as yet it can only be held 
by the sword. To hold it, there is a puny 
garrison of 65,000 white men, “one-fifth 
of the Roman legions—though the masses 
to be controlled are double the subjects 
of Rome.” Naturally such an extraordi- 
nary discrepancy between ends and means 
must awaken uneasiness in the mind of 
every intelligent observer. Mr. TOwN- 
SEND is very uneasy. His firmly rooted 
creed is that an unfathomable chasm 
separates the brown man and the white. 
They cannot possibly mingle. ‘There is 
no corner of Asia where the life of a white 
man, if unprotected by force, either actual 
or potential, is safe for an hour; nor is 
there an Asiatic State which, if it were 
prudent, would not expel him at once and 
He thinks that if India does 
not expel him it is because she appreciates 
the benefits his rule confers—peace, pro- 
tection against armed violence of every 
kind. “The humblest man in India has, 
if his relative is killed, the full aid of the 
Imperial Service, which would wage ten 
wars rather than suffer a murderer to 
escape. The proudest noble knows that, 
if his retainers kill by his order, he is as 
liable to trial as the meanest felon. The 
strongest prince, if he moves a regiment 
outside his own boundary, is certain that 
within six weeks he will be either a prisoner 
orafugitive. * * * Life and property 
are as safe among the vase concourse of 
brown men as in Europe.” Civil justice 
is secured to all. Fiscal injustice has 
disappeared. “ Religious liberty is even 
more perfect than in England or Switzer- 
land.” These splendid gifts the white 
man has given India, and he believes them 
to be so valued as to overcome the in- 
herent and incurable dull distaste felt 


for ever.” 


by the brown races to the white. Mr. 
TOWNSEND holds no such creed. He 


avers that “the immense mass of the 
peasantry, who benefit most directly by 
the British ways of ruling, are an inert 
They are the stakes in the game, 
not the players. It is for the right of 
taxing them that all Indian revolutions, 
wars, invasions, movements of all kinds 
have occurred. They hardly notice dy- 
nastic changes, and will accept any ruler 
if he only leaves their customs alone and 
takes no more of their produce than they 
have been accustomed from time imme- 
morial to pay as tribute to the strong.” 
In them, therefore, no fealty to British 
rule has been engendered. On the other 
hand, the active classes, who have really 
to be considered, see in British rule a 
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power that gradually destroys “ Indian 
art, Indian culture, and Indian military 
spirit;” above all a power that surely and 
steadily deprives India of the interest it 
once possessed for the bold, the enter- 
prising, or the ambitious. In a word, 
Mr. TownsenpD thinks, that these active 
classes long for the wild unrest of former 
days, and “would welcome a return of 
the old disorders if they only brought back 
with them the old vividness and, so to 
speak, romance of life.” Thus his con- 
clusion is that the moral advantages of 
our sway are practically unappreciated, 
whereas the “cleavage” between the 
white and brown races has steadily 
widened ; “ the chasm between the colours 
is deeper than ever;” “deadly dislike” 
of the European régime grows, and the 
inherent apathy between the races may 
at any moment blaze up into active hatred. 
Still, Englishmen might continue to ex- 
ercise the sway of the past 130 years if 
they were the Englishmen who established 
that sway. But they are not. They are 
the disciples of humanitarian Christianity. 
They begin to regard all men as equals; 
to ignore differences of colour. They 
“have become uncertain of themselves. 
* * % Instead of being content to rule 
well, to do justice and to love mercy, they 
are trying themselves by a new standard, 
and desire to rule so that the governed may 
applaud? They will gradually efface 
themselves in India by throwing open all 
offices of State to Indians. They will 
shrink from the use of force. They will 
fight, half-heartedly, against expulsion, 
but will refuse altogether to draw the 
sword for purposes of reconquest. India 
therefore will slip from their grasp. ‘The 
whole work of the conquest will be undone. 
* * * The ancient hostilities of race 
and creed and history will revive at once; 
and life will again be made interesting as 
of old by incessant wars, invasions, and 
struggles for personal ascendancy. The 
railways, the only things we have built, 
will be torn up; the universities will be 
scouted by military rulers; the population 
will begin to decline, and, in short, for 
one word expresses it all, India will once 
more be Asiatic.” 

Such is the forecast of this pessimist of 
pessimists. It is a striking forecast, for- 
mulated graphically, and supported by an 
imposing array of facts and assertions. 
Mr. TOWNSEND, indeed, may claim aright 
to speak, for though he left the East thirty 
years ago, he had edited the Friend of 
‘ndia for a considerable time during his 
residence there. But after all, on what 
does his prophecy depend? Simply on 
this fundamental principle that the civili- 
zation of the white races cannot be assimi- 
lated by the brown. He would probably 
deny so startling a proposition, but his 
reasoning leads to no other conclusion. 
He asserts, in effect, that in order to per- 
manently substitute Government by law 
for Government py volition in India, Eng- 
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land must govern by the sword for three 
centuries longer, whereas her own con- 
science and Indian aversion will not allow 
her so to govern for more than half a 
cycle. England is too civilized, in skort, 
to be a successful propagandist of her own 
civilization. A strange paradox. For our 
part, we do not in the least believe that 
Englishmen have lost faith in their own 
capacity. The change they have under- 
gone is of another nature. Instead of trust- 
ing entirely tothe strength of their right arm 
and the influence of their racial superiority, 
they are learning to rely upon and have 
recourse to the principles of true progress. 
The man who predicts that their nobler 
creed and higher methods must fail, ignores 
the teaching of history and the universal 
tendency of the age. Retrogression is 
not what we have to expect. If England’s 
great effort in India is to prove an idle 
dream, the world may almost lay aside its 
faith in the vitality of good. 





THE FLUID MEDIA THAT SUR- 
ROUND US. 
pa Nes en aN 

HY aman should feel his pulses throb 

and his muscles stiffen in mountain 

air, whereas the atmosphere of the plains 
inspires only lassitude and dullness; 
why appetite and vigour come in the coun- 
try, whereas eating is a task in cities and 
exercise a nuisance; why a sea-voyage 
restores colour to the landsman’s cheeks 
and re-knits his enervated frame—these 
are questions seldom seriously propounded. 
That such consequences should attend 
such causes has come to be universally 
acknowledged, and what more, after all, 
need every-day folks know. But of late 
years pathological science has tended 
more and more to refer all diseases to the 
ravages of parasites. Some villainous in- 
sect, which our systems in sound health 
annihilate without our knowledge, fastens 
upon a weak spot, becomes a centre of 
microbial life, and finally developes a 
multitude of minute organisms that poison 
the blood, and drag us down premature 
victims to the “carking worm.” Now, it 
is all very well to know that our bodies, 
in their normal condition, offering no safe 
abiding places for these bacteria, destroy 
the tiny abominations as fast as they 
attempt to “colonize.” But the point is, 
does this act of destruction involve no 
expenditure of vital force? Action and 
reaction, mathematicians tell us, are equal. 
If our gastric juices, or whatever other 
secretions prove fatal to the vitality of 
bacteria, have to undertake this task, does 
it not follow that they must lose something 
in performing it? It seems, then, tocome 
to this, that the fewer animalcules we have 
to annihilate, the better for our general 
health and strength. Thus the presence 
of micro-organisms in the two great fluid 
media, air and water, at different places 
and under different conditions, assumes a 
vital interest for us all. Elaborate in- 
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vestigations in this direction have now 
been carried on for many years, and the 
results, excellently summed up in a recent 
number of Nature, suggest numerous 
reflections. PASTEUR was the first to 
institute a systematic inquiry into the 
presence and distribution of micro-organ- 
isms in the atmosphere. 
were 


His experiments 
simple; their results emphatic. 
They conveyed “a vivid picture of the 
great density of microbial life in the 
air of towns, of its attenuation in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere,” but 
they gave no account of the actual numbers 
present in the air examined. For deter- 
mining thelatter point quantitative resear- 
ches were instituted by German experts, and 
the capabilities of this line of inquiry have 
been vastly extended by Kocu’s method 
of using solid nourishing media for the 
cultivation of micro-organisms. ‘‘In fluid 
media, such as broth, the organisms are in 
no way restricted in their movements, and 
their multiplication can take place indis- 
criminately throughout the entire liquid ; 
on the other hand, if they are introduced 
into gelatine-peptone which has been first 
melted, they can be evenly dispersed 
throughout the culture-material by gentle 
agitation, and by subsequently allowing it 
to solidify they are not only isolated, but 
rigidly confined to one spot. Thus each 
individual organism becomes a centre 
round which extensive multiplication takes 
place, and in a few days definite points of 
growth are visible to the naked eye, which 
are appropriately described as “colonies,” 
and which can be easily counted with the 
aid of a low magnifying glass. Although 
each colony consists of many thousands or 
illions of individual microbes, yet as 
nstance they owe their origin to 
a single organism or indivisible group of 
organisms, it is correct to regard the num- 
ber of colonies as representing the number 
of micro-organisms. These colonies have 
often very beautiful and characteristic ap- 
pearances, and it is exceedingly remark- 
able how constant and distinct for one and 
the same organism these appearances are. 
In many cases they give rise to magnificent 
patches of colour—deep orange, chrome 
yellow, brown, various shades of red, green, 
black, &c. Often under a low magnifying 
power they are seen to spread over the 
surface of the gelatine, producing tangled 
networks of threads; sometimes they re- 
semble the petals of a flower, sometimes 
the roots of a tree or its branches ; in fact, 
one is constantly startled by the novelty 
and beauty of their modes of growth.” 
By contriving that the organisms in the air 
shall become deposited on a solid surface 
of gelatine-peptone and there produce 
colonies capable of estimation, KOCH and 
HERSE indicated an effective method of 
investigation which has been used to con- 
duct an extended series of experiments at 
South Kensington. In the first place, the 
relative numbers of micro-organisms in 
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the air at various periods of the year were 
determined, with the following results :— 


Numser or MICRO-ORGANISMS FOUND IN TeN 
Litres (Two Gattons) oF Arr. 

















January 4] August.... 
March 26] September B 
May 1] October . 35 
June 54] November 13 
July 63 | December 20 

This table needs no comment. It shows 


by what evil companions we are environed 
in hot weather. Next we have the ques- 
tion of sea-air. With respect to this, Dr. 
FISCHER has found that beyond a distance 
of 120 miles from land micro-organisms 
are invariably absent. The sea-breezes 
come to us untainted by these prolific 
colonists. Though abundantly present in 
sea-water, they are not communicated to 
the air. An immense diminution in their 
numbers takes place at high altitudes also. 
On the top of Norwich Cathedral spire, at 
a height of 300 feet, only seven micro- 
organisms were found in two gallons of 
air, whereas eighteen were found at the 
base of the Cathedral. Similar experi- 
ments at St. Paul’s Cathedral gave eleven 
and seventy micro-organisms, respectively. 
The contrast between town and country 
air, and even between the air in the streets 
and parks of cities, is also, very marked. 
For each micro-organism in Hyde Park, 
nearly six were found in a street, and the 
latter figure rose to thirty when traffic 
was heavy. Within doors, the number of 
animalcules varies with the number of 
persons. In the entrance hall of a London 
museum the micro-organisms present under 
ordinary circumstance were quintupled 
by a large concourse of visitors. ‘The 
air of sewers has been shown by CARNEL- 
LEY in England and by Perrtiin Berlin, to 
be remarkably free from micro-organisms, 
the number being almost invariably less 
than in outside air. That this should be 
the case is only natural when the moist 
nature of the walls and the absence of 
dust in these subterranean channels is 
borne in mind, and although their liquid 
contents are teeming with bacterial life, 
there is no reason why the latter should 
be carried into the air provided no effer- 
vescence or splashing takes place. On 
the other hand, if the contents of a sewer 
enter into fermentation and bubbles of gas 
become disengaged, minute particles of 
liquid with the living matter present may 
be carried to great distances.” 





These aérial microbia of which we are 
speaking, do not belong specifically to 
pathogenic, or disease-producing, micro- 
organisms. But it can scarcely be doubted 
that the conditions governing the former 
apply to the latter also. At all events, 
the knowledge acquired as to the distribu- 
tion of micro-organisms in general, and 
the power thus obtained of controlling 
their dissemination, ‘have led to vast im- 
provements in the construction and ar- 
rangement of hospital wards and of sick- 
rooms generally ; have directed attention 
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to the importance of avoiding all circum- 
stances tending to disturb and distribute 
dust ; and have formed one of the founda- 
tions for the antiseptic treatment of wounds 
—that great step in surgery with which the 
name of Sir JOSEPH LISTER is associated.” 


With regard to the presence of micro- 
organisms in water, the public is already 
familiar with many of the conclusions 
derived from experiments. It has been 
shown that ‘while surface waters, such as 
rivers, contain an abundance of microbial 
life, waters which, like those from springs 
and deep wells, have undergone filtration 
through porous strata, contain but very 
few micro-organisms. Now, since such 
underground waters have at some time 
or other been surface waters, it is obvious 
that in passing through the porous strata 
of the earth they have been deprived of 
those microbes which they contained while 
at the surface. This removal of micro- 
organisms from water also takes place in 
a very marked manner when it is submit- 
ted to some kinds of artificial filtration, 
such as that through very finely divided 
coke or charcoal, as well as in the filtra- 
tion of water on the large scale through 
sand. The process of filtration, however, 
which absolutely removes microbes with 
the greatest degree of certainty .is that 
introduced by PASTEUR, in which the water 
is forced through porous porcelain. It is 
especially noticeable that the efficiency 
exhibited by these various materials in re- 
moving micro-organisms stands in no sort 
of relationship to their chemical activity, 
z.e. power of removing organic matter from 
water. Thus the porous porcelain pro- 
duces practically no change whatever in 
the chemical composition of the water, 
whilst it deprives it entirely of micro- 
organisms.” 

“ Another point which has been brought 
to light through investigating the micro- 
organisms of water by means of the im- 
proved methods which we now possess, is 
that many of the microbes found in natural 
waters are capable of the most abundant 
multiplication in the absence of practically 





any organic matter whatever. Thus, if 
deep well water is preserved for several 
days thoroughly protected from contamina- 
tion through the air, and is then examined 
for micro-organisms, it will be found that 
these have undergone an enormous in- 
crease, 1 cubic centimetre containing many 
thousands instead of the ten or twenty 
usually present in the water at the time of 
pumping. It has been found, moreover, 
that some of the water-organisms are 
even capable of abundant multiplication 
in water which has been several times 
redistilled, and which is, therefore, almost 
absolutely pure. From what source such 
organisms obtain their necessary nourish- 
ment under these circumstances has not 
yet been determined. The following 
figures serve to illustrate the extent to 
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“Of much more imnportaiice than the dis- 
covery of pathogenic organisms in particu- 
lar waters is the problem of ascertaining 
the fate of pathogenic forms, when these 
are introduced into waters of different 
kinds. A considerable amount of work 
has been done in this direction with a 
number of typical pathogenic forms, and 
some very remarkable results have been 
obtained. Thus it has been found that the 
bacilli of authrax do not survive many 
hours on being introduced into ordinary 
drinking-water ; their spores, however, are 
not in any way affected by such immer- 
sion, and even in distilled water the latter 
retain their vitality for practically an inde- 
finite length of time. In polluted water, 
such as sewage, on the other hand, not 
only do the bacilli not succumb, but they 
undergo extensive multiplication. 
larly Kocn’s ‘comma-bacillus’ 
to flourish in sewage, being still present 
in very large numbers after eleven months’ 
residence in this medium. In deep-well 
and filtered Thames water, on the other 
hand, although the ‘comma-bacilli’ 
still demonstrable after nine days, they 
were only present in small numbers, All 
the pathogenic micrococci which have been 
experimented with in this manner exhibit 
but little vitality under similar circum- 
stances. It appears, therefore, that while 
ordinary drinking water does not forma 
suitable medium for the extensive growth 
and multiplication of these pathogenic 
forms which have hitherto been made the 
subject of investigation in this respect, 
yet, in the condition of spores, they are 
extremely permanent in any kind of water, 
however pure, and that even those of 
which no spores are known may be pre- 
served for days or weeks.” 
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To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Having seen in your issue of the r4th inst. 
a complaint against the postal authority respecting 
the delayed transit of mails between ‘TOkyd and 
Yokohama, I beg to request you to allow me a 
short space of your paper for my own opinion. 1 
have little or no connection with the post office, 
but am one of the natives who highly appreciate 
the late progress of the postal service of Japan, 
and much fear if such a complaint, though with 
no foundation, is often repeated in foreign papers 
the postal confidence will no doubt be lost. 
Happily however, I have a friend serving in 
the postal department, and have an opportunity to 
make an enquiry whether such a case as you stated 
is true or not. I was informed upon enquiry that 
all mails addressed in foreign writing as well as in 
Japanese are strictly ordered to be sent to their des- 
tination as soon as they are collected at the post 
office, and they are done so every time, there- 
fore there should be no reason for any com- 
plaint about the delayed transit. The com- 
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plaint you stated is too ambiguous for the postal 
authorities to do anything for it, T presume that 
itis at once timid and unmanly for those com. 
plaintants to murmur and grumble behind the 
back of the post-office: they had better send in 
their envelope of delayed letter to the postal 
authority and ask for an explanation. The postal 
authorities have of course respénsibility to make a 
full and satisfactory explanation for those com- 
plaints. 
Yours faithfully, “ POST-LIKE-BOY.” 
No. 2, Atagoshita, Shiba, Tokyé, 
August 15th,1888. 

(This letter does not dispose of the matter at all, and we trust 
that it is far. from representing the disposition of the postal 
authorities. The delays we spoke of undoubtedly took place, 
and the loss of confidence which we, at all events, should sin: 


cerely regret, will be inevitable if just complaints are received 
ina spirit of umbrag 
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To tHe Eprior oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I beg a little space in which to say a few 
words as to what would reasonably appear to be 
the legitimate qwork of the missionary. Chris- 
lianity, as it has been shown, is a principle, a 
universal principle, and persistently refuses to be 
stated in the narrow phraseology of the various 
creeds, Had there been no advent of Christ to the 
eatth, Christianity would still be true; righteous- 
ness, is Christianity, and with 
almost equal propriety might astronomy be called 
Copernicism, or botany Linnzeusism, for Coper- 
nicus revealed to us astronomy, Linnzus revealed 
botany, Jesus revealed Christianity, although in 
a different way to be sure. ‘The spitit or principles 
which animated Jesus animate every right 
soul. Jesus came uot to destroy the law but to 
fulfil it, and in fulfilling it (in spirit), and because 
he fulfilled it, we call him God. Let any man 
keep the law as Jesus did, and will he not be God- 
like? Recently I listened to some remarks by one 
of the missionaries as to the use of the Bible in 
public schools, and he said it could scarcely be 
expected in Japan, when there was so much opposi- 
tion to it in his enlightened land of Ameri 
also said that many did not believe the Bible. Not 
believe the Bible? Is there a man who disbelieves 
the multiplication table? To do right, to be true, 
to keep the law (as Jesus did), that is Christianity ; 
and it is just that which the Bible teaches, all else 
is incidental. 

I met a Jew who said he did not believe in 
Christ. “What, then, do you believe in?” I 
asked. ‘This is my creed,” said he, “to ‘do unto 
others as you would have them to do you.’ Thatis 
the very essence of Christianity, “said,” and you 
are a Christian notwithstanding your profession to 
the contrary. Can it not be said that Christianity 
is goodness in the concrete, the Word made flesh, 
morality incarnate? Is it not truthfully said that 
love is the fulfilling of the law?” So, when we 
perceive the righteousness of the law, that the law 
is friendly “if we keep it, then we will make it an 
ally, then will we see that our safety and greatest 
happiness depend on its observance. 

‘The man with small capital and earning but 
£1,000 a year, knows by arithmetic that by spend- 
ing £1,200 he invites bankruptcy, but his know- 
ledge (oo often does not prevent him. So with 
the man who knows the moral law and breaks it, 
he knows, and it is religion to know, that it is im. 
possible to escape the consequences; the law must 
be vindicated somehow, and if not visibly in him 
and directly, it will still be vindicated. The stones 
ery out to this effect, as well as the Son of Man. 

Buddhism, Confucianism, and Mohammedism 
are founded upon personalities. Must the same 
be said of Christianity? ‘Then may the heathen 
cry, “you substitute one person for another, 
Buddha taught long before Christ almost exactly 
what Christ taught, and’ Confucius first gave to 
the world the golden rule, only in a negative wa; 
We need to read all Bibles in order to appreciate 
the superior worth of the Christian Bible, and only 
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by thus reading can we get the necessary perspec- 
tive, or the standards by which to estimate its 
value, That Buddha gave expression to some of 
the truths of Heaven, as Mr. Crossett thinks, and 
that Confucius did is most certainly true, but no 
one has had such a combination of truth, such an 
entire absence of error, as Jesus, therefore is he the 
greatest man, the God-man, of the world. We 
shall be saved to the highest manhood and all that 
is noble and God-like by following him, by self- 
renunciation, by employing ourselves for the bene- 
fit of others. Christianity is unselfishness. If men 
could know, once for all, that the moral law is just as 
inexorable as the law of gravity, for example, they 
would observe it, but because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
hearts of men are set in them to do evil. ‘The 
mills of the gods grind slowly but they grind ex- 
ceeding small.” A little insight would enable us to 
see that no law is broken with impunity, and the 
mark of punishment if not on the forehead is cer- 
tainly on the conscienc 

A broad Christianity like this, the only possible 
gospel, about which men cannot quarrel and can- 
not deny, must find its way into the Churches, 
and when they possess it they will no longer be 
rivals of each other, no longer insists on fore ordi- 
on, immersion, candles, intonation, or pay 
tithes of rice and millet, but will wash their hearts 
as well as garments, and put away sin. ‘This is the 
only royal road. ‘This is Christianity, and all that 
is good and tue of Buddhism or any other religion. 
Let a man walk here, and he walks with God. 

Yours, &c., DAI-BUTSU. 
Yokohama, August 20th, 1888. 


























THE LATE M. AYMONIN, 


Monsieur pe Repacteur pu “ Japan Matt.” 

Je vous prie de vouloir bien insérer les lignes 
suivantes dans votre prochain numéro. 

Jignore A quelle source vous avez puisé vos 
renseignements sur feu Monsieur V. Aymonin, et 
bien qu’ils laissent beaucoup A désirer sous le rap- 





c| port de la véracité, je ne reléve que la partie qui 


me concerne quoique mon nom n’y soit pas men- 
tionné, Vous dites + 

“Some years ago he proposed to wind up his 
affairs and retire from business, but finally allow- 
ing himself to be over persuaded by an acquain- 
tance, he entrusted the conduct of his business to 
the latter and set out for Europe. Unwise or un- 
fortunate speculations and ill-managed transac- 
tions destroyed the work of many years. Mr. 
Aymonin returned to Japan only to learn that he 
was ruined,” 

A l'époque dont vous patlez, Monsieur V. Ay- 
monin fut obligé de liquider sa maison, ainsi que 
le dit avec juste raison le Japan Gasette dans son 
article du 21 Octobre, sur le méme sujet, 
mais pour un lout autre motif que celui que 
vous indiquez, Il continua tout seul pendant 
un au, comme nous étions d’anciens amis (c'est 
chez moi qu'il vint restee A son arrivée au 
Japon en Mai, 1864) il insista auprés de moi 
pour que nous nous associassions ensemble et, 
bien que je fuse en pourparlers avec un autre 
ami pour le méme objet, je finis cependant par 
actepter sa proposition espérant faire mieux 
avec lui. Malheureusement mon espoir fut decu, 
mais je n’ai pasa discuter les causes de la no 
réussite de nos affaires: qu’il me suffise de dire 
qu’associé au méme titre que lui, j’avais tout in- 
térét a la bonne marche de nos affaires. 

Monsieur V. Aymonin ne revuit pas au Japon 
pour apprendre quwil était ruiné, mais parceque 
la maison w’avait plus les moyens de fournir a ses 
dépenses A Paris. Ses amis a 
lisant Marticle de la Riforma, q 
opposé a ses opinions et qui sent bien la réclam 
iL est possible qu’il ait tenu la plume, mais ce n’e 
certainement pas lui qui I’a écrit. 

Je reste, Monsieur, votre dévoué, et signe, 


A. DEVEZE, 























Yokohama, le 23 Aodt, 1888. 


(M, Deveze is at liberty to defend his reputation if he deems it 
assailed. ‘That he should do so at the expense of his deceased 
friend is unfortunate—Ev, J.M.) 
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GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS. 
ss 
IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
Ordinance for the amendment of the provisions 
relating to certain items of police expenditure pro- 
vided for from the Imperial ‘Treasury for local 
purposes, and order the same to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated August 6th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa Kryotaka, 
Minister President of State. 
Couht Yamacata AriroMo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Matsucata Masayosu1, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





ImpertaL Orpinance No. LXI. 

‘The proportions of the sums transferred from 
the Treasury to be devoted to Police expenditure 
in fu and ken, in accordance with Notification 
XVL, issued in February, 1881, shall be amended 
as follow: 

Art. L—The proportion of the sums transferred 
from the Treasury for the purposes of local police 
expenditure and for the repairs and construction 
of police offices shall be four-tenths in 
nicipality and one-sixth in all rem! 
ken (Okinawa excepted). 

Art. IL—Independeutly of the proportions above 
mentioned, the Imperial Treasury will continue to 
pay, as at present, the salaries and incidental ex- 
penses of police officials (and of foreign employés 
on a similar footing), as well as the expediture of 
the Central Police Board. 

Art, I1L.—The above provisions are to come into 
force in the 22nd fiscal year of Meiji. 

















Netirication No. 12 ov THE CaBiNeT. 

The tax known as fukin, which is levied upon 
brothels (kashizashi-ki), houses of assignation 
(hikete-jaya), and public prostitutes, shall in future 
be imposed by Governors and Prefects, and de- 
voted to the purposes for which miscellaneous 
local taxes are collected; and the expenditure on 
account of police de marurs, the cost of sanitary in- 
spection, and the expenses incident to the main 
tenance of lock hospitals shall in future be paid 
out of the local taxes. 


Count Kuropa Kryoraxa, 
Minister President of State. 
August 7th, 1888. 











PRIVY COUNCIL CLERKS. 
ee ae 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the appointment of Clerks to 
the Privy Council, and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated May 25th, 1888.. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kurova Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 


Impertat Orpinance No. XLI. 


Clerks of hannin rank shall be appointed to the 
Privy Council. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ee Cees 
(From our Sreciat CoRRESPONDENT.) 





London, July 7th. 

The great libel action of O'Donnell v. The 
Times was brought to a somewhat abrupt conclu- 
sion. At one time it looked as if the whole question 
raised by the series of articles now popularly 
called “ Parnellism and Crime” would be tried; 
.but on the fourth and last day Mr. O’Donnell’s 
counsel abandoned the general libels and ad- 
dressed the jury on the narrow issue only. That 
is, on the few cases where his client’s name was 
mentioned. And thus the army of witnesses 
brought together by The 7imes to establish the 
accusations against the Land League and its 
leaders dispersed without being asked a single 
question. 
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. nk Hugh O'Donnell, at one time a 
member of Parliament, and now described in his 
statement of claim as a“ publicist and journalist,” 
sued Mr. John Walter, the proprietor, and Mr, 
George Edward Wright, the printer and publisher, 
of Zhe Times newspaper for libels contained in a 
series of articles which appeared in that journal 
in the spring of last year, which he alleged im- 
puted to him that he was, as a leader of the 
Parnellite party, cognizant of and an instigator of 
crimes and outrages in Ireland, particularly of the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke in the Phoenix Park on May 6, 1882. He 
alleged that the series of articles contained false 
and malicious statements about him calculated 
to bring him into public odium, contempt, and 
execration. Thus, among other passages, the 
following were selected by the plaintiff and set 
out his statement of claim as malicious libels 
upon him. “There are volumes of evidence, and 
it is being added to every day, to show that the 
whole organization of the Land League, and its 
successor the National League, depends upon a 
system of inti n carried out by the most 
brutal means and resting ultimately upon the 
sanction of murder. The irish Home Rule party 
glory in being the inventors of this organization 
and openly base their appeals, whether of the 
wheedling or menacing kind, upon the knowledge 
that its power is at their disposal.” Phe whole 
conspiracy, whether carried on by mealy-mouthed 
gentlemen who sit at_ London dinner tables, or by 
the fiends who organize arson and murder, is one 
and indivisible.” ‘We charge that the Land 
League chiefs based their movements on a scheme 
of asassination carefully planned and coolly applied. 
Murderers have gone forth from the League office 
to set their bloody work afoot ; and have presently 
returned to consult the ‘constitutional leaders’ on 
the advancement of the cause.”’ ‘ The flower of the 
Land League Executive came flocking across the 
sea, and one by one as the unclean brood alighted 
they homed in the office of the Jrish World.” 
Very many other paragraphs from the articles 
were set out by Mr. O'Donnell as justifying his 
libel action; the above are, however, the most 
strongly worded of them all. These expressions, 
he said, libelled the Parnellite chiefs, therefore 
they libelled hi and on the strength of these 
libels he asked the jury to award him the modest 
sum of £50,000 damages. The defence of the de 
fendants was that the plaintiff was not an active 
Parnellite; they denied that the plaintiff was ever 
closely associated with the Parnellite leaders; they 
said that he always was and is distrusted by the 
Parnellite leaders; they denied that the plaintiff 
was meant in the articles; and they further state 
that all the alleged libels are true. 

The counsel for the plaintiff was Mr. A. H. 
Ruegg, who hitherto has been hardly known even 
in bar circles, To him were opposed the Attorney- 
General (Sir Richard Webster) Sir Henry James, 

.C., Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C., and two juniors. 

Mir. Ruegg tried to establish that the articles a) 
plied to his client, though he admitted that 
hame was not mentioned except in a few trifling 
instances. To support his case two journalists, 
Mr. Lucy and Mr, Roberts, a member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Burt, and an ex-M.P., Joseph Cowen, 
gave evidence to show that they understood the 
articles to mean Mr. O’Donnell as well as the other 
Parnellite leaders. Mr. O'Donnell himself did 
not go into the box, but Mr. Ruegg undertook to 
put him in the box later on, It now looked as if 
the whole case would have to be gone through; 
the defendants had evidently prepared for the 
worst. They had summoned as witnesses boy- 
cotted Irishmen and Irishwomen from various 
parts of Ireland. Norah Fitzmaurice was there to 
tell how the assassins of the League had murdered 
her father, and how they persecuted her for giving 
evidence against the murderers. Norah Curtin 
was there to give similar evidence of the murder 
of her father, and of the subsequent ruin of her 
family by their boycotting by the League. There 
were several magistrates, many police-officers, the 
principal detectives of Ireland, and numbers of 
policemen, each to supply a link in the chain of 
evidence which was to show that The Times’ articles 
were true in substance and infact. And when the 
Attorney-General opened the case for the defence 
he was compelled to put before the jury part of 
the evidence which convinced The Times that the 
charges made in “ Parnellism and Crime” were 
correct. The learned counsel occupied one whole 
day and the greater part of two other days in his 
opening speech. He set out by showing (which, 
by the way, was never denied) that the plaintiff 
was refused admission into the Irish Land League, 
against which body the accusations were in fact 
made, and then he proceeded to sketch the evidence 
which he meant to produce if the whole case would 
be tried. He quoted from the speeches of several 

ading Land Leaguers, the delivery of which 






















































speeches he would prove by witnesses, to show the 
violence and criminality of them. Thus ‘if the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland shoot down landlords as 
partridges are shot in the month of September 
Matt. Harris never would say one word against 
them,” and many others quite as violent. And 
then he produced some sensational correspondence, 
a portion of which, the first letter following, sent a 
cold shudder through the Court, and said that he 
intended calling experts to show by whom the 
various letters had been written, The first letter 
is from Patrick Egan, the treasurer of the Land 
League, to James Carey, the Phoenix Park assas- 
sin and afterwards informer. 











4 asth Octr., 1881. 
Dear Sin-I have by this post sent M. (Mullet, one of the 
Phernix Park murderers) Two Hundred Pounds; he will give 
you what you want. When will you undertake to get to work 
and give ts value for our money ? 
Tam, Dear Sir, faithfully yours, Pats. Eoax. 


* Give us value for our money”! ‘The next alleged 
letter is dated 9/1/82, that is, was written by Mr. 
Parnell while in Kilmainham to Egan, 









Dear E..-eWhat are these fellows waiti 
is inexcusable. ur best men a 
done, Let there be an end of t 
called for. You undertook to make 

Let us have some evidence of your power to do so. My health 
good—thanks. 


Yours very truly, Cuas. S. Parsett, 


‘Then followed the letter from Mr. Parnell the 
facsimile of which appeared in The Times last year, 
apologizing for his condemnation of the Phoenix 
Park murders in Parliament, and two others in 
the same vein, one of which I give :— 

June x6th, 1882, 

Dear Sin.—lam sure you will feel that I could not appear in 
Parliament in the face of the thing unless I condemned it. Out 
position there is always dificult to maintain; it would be un- 
tenable but for the couse we took. That isthe truth. Ican say 
no more. 

‘Yours very truly, 

The Attorney-General then read some letters 
written he said, by Byrne to Mr. Parnell, and he 
traced the connection between Byrne, against whom 
atrue bill for murder was found, and the Par- 
nellites, and said he would be prepared to show that 
the money which came from America to the Par- 
nellites came chiefly through the hands of Byrne 
and other criminals. He then proceeded to read 
all the articles entitled “ Parnellism and Crime” 
which fill a pamphlet of over 60 pages, and 
commented upon them to show that the plaintiff 
could not possibly have been meant. At the close 
of the Attortiey-General’s speech a long discus- 
sion ensued between Lord Coleridge and Mr. 
Ruegg as to whether there was any case to go to 
the jury. The defendants objected to the whole case 
being tried in its present shape, because they said 
they would be placed at a great disadvantage in 
cross-examining Mr. Parnell and others, and it 
would be harsh on those who were strangers to the 
present suit to pursue a course which practically 
amounted to a trial of them in their absence. 
Lord Coleridge said that he would not leave the 
general case to go to the jury, and, after con- 
sulation with his client, Mr. Ruege addressed the 
jury on the narrow issue, that is the few instances 
where Mr, O’Donnell’s name was mentioned. 
The Lord Chief Justice did not call on Sir Henry 
James to reply or call witnesses, but immediately 
charged the jury. His comments, having regard 
to his extreme Gladstonian ideas, on “ Parnel- 
lism and Crime” are worthy of notice. He said 
the articles contained a ‘great variety of state- 
ments deeply incriminating a number of persons— 
members of Parliament, and persons who are not 
members of Parliament, but are well-known to the 
world as prominent men. They are accused, 
frankly and plainly, of abominable crime . % 
“The most determined and resolute attacks of the 
gravest possible character are made upon those 
gentlemen v.vsccssecsses The charges made against 
them were charges of complicity in murder; that 
they shut their eyes when crime was contemplated, 
that in some cases they actually knew that murder 
was going to take place, and that on other occa- 
sions they were present when murder was being 
talked about and did not disavow it.” fs 
“This tremendous indictment,”’ he calls it. He 
charged dead against the plaintiff. One sentence 
of his charge illustrates the tone of the whole. In 
assigning motives for Mr. O’Donnell bringing the 
action he said:—“ Has it been to vindicate himself 
from charges which no man in his senses could sup- 
pose applied to him?” The jury at once without 
retiring found a verdict for the defendant, and 
added that The Times comments on O'Donnell 
were justified. 

The following night in the House of Commons 
Mr. Parnell described the letters as impudent and 
clumsy forgeries, and I suppose he will rest con- 
tented with this denial. The Gladstonian papers 
speak of the articles as being “atrocious,” *con- 
temptible,”” and so on, but it must be remembered 
that the whole of “ Parnellism and Crime” is very 
little else but cuttings from the various Parnell 
R5P ene te ether. If they are atrocious, the 
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fault is not to be laid at the door of The Times for 
reproducing them, but of United Jreland, the /rish 
World and the other papers which first printed the 
treason now exposed by Mr. Walter’s paper. 

The total result of the trial seems to me to be 
that The Times charges are vindicated as far as 
vindication was, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the present action, possible; and that the publ 
mind is more deeply impressed by them, and 
more convinced of their truth than ever it was 
before. ‘The cost of the trial to The Times is esti- 
mated at £10,000. 











London, July 14th, 

‘The “ Parnellism and Crime’ business is still 
occupying public attention, and will probably co 
tinue to do so for some time to come. Mr. 
nell professes not to trust a London special jury, 
and calls on the Government for a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Last night Mr. 
Smith offered Mr. Parnell a Royal Commission 
composed of Judges, and the question now is whe- 
ther this will be accepted. I prophesy that a 
difficulty will be raised over the terms of the re- 
ference to the Royal Commission. The Govern- 

vent insists that the enquiry shall embrace a// the 

charges made by the Zhe Times; I suspect Mr. 
Parnell and his friends will want it restricted to 
the letters produced on the trial by the Attorney- 
General. ‘The excitement over the business has 
been intense during the past week. 

‘The weather this summer in England has been 
unspeakable. Last summer we had royal weather 
throughout. So far as bright, warm sunshine was 
concerned, I have never known a year like it; but 
this year we have to take summer on trust. ‘The 
rain it raineth every day; there has scarcely been 
a day during June and up to the present date on 
which we have not had heavy showers, and more 
frequently than not it has poured all day long, and 
thundered and lightened into the bargain. People 
say we get this every nine years. On Hampstead 
Heath and other places of out door amusement the 
owners of swings, roundabouts, and the like say 
they are going to be bankrupts this year. It is 
pitilul to see the school-childven returning from 
their annual “treats” into the country; they are 
usually drenched to the skin, What the effect of 
all Unis may be on the harvest, it is too early to 
perceive yet, but I should say the hay harvest is 
ruined. 

Amongst the articles in the new magazines, I 
think many of your readers will be interested by 
one in the Nineteenth Century by Sir W. W 
Hunter, the eminent Indian Civilian and writer 
on India, called “ Our Missionaries.” It deals 
generally with the work of missionaries in Oriental 
countries, and chiefly in India, and is intended to 
cast up roughly the results of a century of labour 
by Protestant missionaries. I cannot pretend to 
give an analysis here of this important and in- 
teresting paper; Lut a few sentences culled here 
and there may give a general notion of the tone. “I 
shall speak only of facts within my own knowledge. 
But I know of no class of Englishmen who have 
done so much to render the name of England, apart 
from the power of England, respected in India as 
the missionaries. I know of no class of Englishmen 
who have done so much to make the better side of 
the English character understood. I know of no 
class who have done so much to awaken the Indian 
intellect, and at the same time to lessen the dan- 
gers of the transition fiom the old state of things 
to the new.” . . . . “Tf T were asked to 
name the two men who, during my service in 
India, have exercised the greatest influence on 
native development and native opinion in Madras, 
Ishould name, not a governor, nor any depart- 
ment head, but a missionary Bishop of the Church 
of England, and a missionary educator of the 
Scottish Free Kirk.” 2.0. T think few Indian 
administrators have passed through high office, 
and had to deal with the ultimate problems of 
British Government in that country, without feel- 
ing the value of the work done by missionaries, 
Such men gradually realise, as I have realised, 
that the missionaries do really represent the 
spiritual side of the new civilisation and of the 
new life which we are introducing into India.”— 
“This national aspect of missionary work: has 
been rather lust sight of. . Lhe indirect 
results of a gieat spiritual influence, like that of 
the missionaries, among a susceptible and pro- 
foundly teligious Asiatic people, do not admit of 
being expressed in compact formule.” “As re- 
gards progress the missionaries in India may well 
look back with thankfulness to the past and with 
hopefulness to the future.” And the following 
are the concluding sentences of the article, Pro 
testing that cant and bigotry and unctuous de- 
clamation must disappear from the missionary 
movement, Sir William Hunter says that none of 
these are found amongst the missionaries them- 
selves. ‘ You may,” be concludes, “ pass a whole 
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life in contact with the missionaries who are doing 
the actual toil, without having to listen to a single 
insincerity. The results of theic labour need 
neither overstatement nor concealment. I believe 
that those results justify the expenditure of money 
and the devotion of the many lives, by which they 
are obtained. And [am convinced that_ if Eng- 
lishmen at home knew the missionaries simply as 
they are, there would be less doubt as to the merit 
of their claims and as to the genuine character of 
their work.” 


The Gazette of Tuesday last announced the 
appointment of Mr. ‘Troup to be Consul at Yoko- 
lama. It is said that the consequent appoint- 
ments in the Consular Service will not be made 
just yet until the Chargé d’ Affaires’ recommenda- 
tions are received. 




















Tam very much indebted to a friend, who was 
present, for the following account of ‘the first 
annual dinner in London of old residents of Japan. 
T knew nothing of it myself till after it was over, 
and on the evening on which it took place I was 
far away from London intent on quite other 
thoughts and business than any relating to Japan. 
Your teaders, however, will be the gainers by my 
absence on this occasion, seeing that my ‘kind 
correspondent has come to my aid, and gives a 
better account of the “function” than T could 
have done even had I been present. He shall now 
speak for himself — 


‘The first aunual Japan Dinner was held at the 
Grand Hotel on the ged instant, and was so suc- 
cessful that there can be no doubt the intention 
to make it an annual celebration will be carried 
out without difficulty. ‘The idea, I believe, owed 
its inception to Mr. F. V. Dickens, who is now 
Assistant. Registrar to the University of London, 
and whom your readers will remember as for many 
years the leading practising barrister in Yoko- 
hama, and it was probably suggested to him by 
the pleasant re-unions which yearly take place 
in London among old residents of the Straits Settle: 
ments and some other Crown Colonies. There is 
no reason why similar gatherings of old Japan re- 
sidents should not be equally successful, and the 

















first experiment gives the best augury for the 
future, though 
st 


sis always naturally the case 
with first. experiments, there wete one or two 
slig! ns of omission and commission. ‘The 
meeting at which the preliminary arrangements 
were made, was called for an early hour in the 
afternoon at Mr. D'Iffanger’s office in the city 
and this selection was unfortunate in the first 
istance. A larger attendance would no doubt 
have been secured d wider circulation given to 
the idea had a more central place of meeting been 
chosen. A large number of old Japan residents 
consists of business men, perhaps after all 
their connection with and interest in Japan re- 
mains the closest. For them a meeting place in the 
city is convenient enough, but besides business 
men, there is a considerable contingent of military, 
naval, and professional men now in or near Loi 

don who have been stationed in Japan in past 
days, and who would have been glad enough of 
the Opportunity of meeting again some of the 
friends whom they knew and appreciated while 
there, but to whom the city is almost altogether a 
terra incognita. Yo add to this, the dinner was 
not, so far_as I know, advertised in any one of the 
daily papets, and it was thus wholly unknown to 
many until alter it was over. ‘These shortcomings 
will, I hope, be remedied next year and in the 
succeeding years, and we may ten expect to see 
even a larger and more representative gathering 
than the one which has just taken place. As it 
was, quite fifty gentlemen sat down to dinner, 
which was excellently served in the handsome 
banqueting ball of the Grand Hotel. I can- 
not give you all their names, as some of the 
faces were unknown to me, but among them 
were Sir Rutherford Alcock (in the chair), Sir 
Adams, Mr. Dickens (vice chairman), 
Captain Douglas, R.N., Colonel Sandwith, R.M 
Messrs. Satow, Larcom, Hannen, Longford, 
Eusden, Cargill, Brunton, Davison, Bellamy, 
Melhuish, D'Iffanger, Winstanley, Walter, Reid, 
Bissett, Durant, J.J. and W. Keswick, Hart, P. 
Dowson, Goddard, Henley, Pearson, Hyde, Brent 
and Alt. The latter gentleman I should have styled 
Lieut.-Colonel Alt, as he now commands a ciack 
Metropolitan Volunteer Regiment. The}Japanese 
Minister, and Viscount Okabe and Mr, Stuart 
Lane, Secretaries of his Legation, were present as 
quests: Among old residents, now in or near 
London, who were not present and most of whom 
received no intimation of the dinner, were Bishop 
| Bickersteth, General Berger, Professors Ayrton 
jand Perry, Des. Grigsby and’ Anderson, Messrs. 
Greville, Mitford, Buchanan, Ness, Geoghegan, 
| Howell, Rohde, McCarthy, Robilliard, Hodges, 
| Henderson, Layard, and Kenny. ‘The Japan 
‘Battalion of the roth Regiment is now at Shor- 














































































necliff, and several of its old officers continue with 
it, bu none were present, and Colonel Sandwith 
was the only representative of the Marines. 
Among those whose faces I did not recognize, 
were, however, I believe, one or two former officers 
of the 20th Regiment. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock was, as I have said, in 
the chair, and I need hardly say that the principal 
toasis of the evening were given by him in very 
felicitous terms. An unfortunate  contretemps, 
however, occured. Among the toasts, immediately 
after that of the Queen and Royal Family, was that 
of the Mikado and the Empire of Japan. Sir 
Rutherford had somehow conceived the idea that 
Japanese etiquette forbade any response to this 
ioast, and without observing an attempt to tise by 
the Japanese Minister on’ his immediate right 
hand, he at once followed with angther toast, that 
of the British Community in Japan, coupled with 
the name of Mr. W. Keswick.” Alter this had been 
diunk, the Minister again rose simultaneous! 
with Mr, Keswick, who was on Sir Rutherford’s 
lefthand. He failed just as Sir Rutherford had 
done before to observe the Minister who, on Mr. 
Keswick’s proceeding with his reply, sat down, 
looking much offended. Fortunaiely another 
gentleman near Mr. Keswick had the sense to rise 
and whisper to him what had taken place, when 
he at once gave way, and the Minister was at 
last on his third attempt able to express his thanks, 
which he did in terse and well chosen English, for 
the compliment which had been paid to his sove- 
reign and his country. A little surprise was ex- 
pressed by some of those present at the selectio 
of Mr. W. Keswick to reply for the British com- 
munity of Japan, as that gentleman, if ever a 
member of it at all, was only so for a very short 
time, and it was thought that the duty 
been much more appropriately alloted to Mr. 
Cargill, an older and better known man, who for 
many years filled a very prominent position in 
Japan, who has just now returned from another 
visit there and whose hospilalities during his 
residence were as general as generous. ‘This was, 
however, a small matter. The evening passed off 
most pleasantly, greetings of the warmest nature 
were interchanged between those who had not met 
for many years, who, in the widely different cir- 
cumstances of home life as compared with that of 
the East, would probably not have met again atall 
had it not been for this opportunity, and all round 
the table there was a raking up of bygone 
memories and associations, which among old and 
long separated friends is perhaps one of the most 
enjoyable of experiences. Mr. Dickens has earned 
the ‘best thanks of all Japan residents for his 
initiative, and he will, I trust, be rewarded by see- 
ing the movement become permanently successful, 

































































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ss 





(From our Sreciat. Corresronpes 





+) 


San Francisco, July 31st. 

When universal dullness clouds the sky, it is 
generally safe to look for some excitement among 
the bulls and bears. And accordingly, we have a 
spurt in the wheat market which may be the be- 
ginning of the long expected upward movement in 
that staple. ‘The visible supply of wheat is lower 
than was ever known at this season, and though 
the fact, when announced, took no one by surprise, 
as it was thoroughly well known that. we were 
trading on our reserves, yet its significance seems 
to have flashed all at once on the minds of traders, 
and a bear panic at Chicago, which reverberated 
as far as London and San Francisco, was the 
result. Wheat closed yesterday in that most mer- 
curial of all markets at 85} cents for No. 2 Mil- 
waukee. Judging by the past, this is no price for 
the article, if it really becomes scarce. It sold 
July, 1885, at go} cents, in July, 1883, at 1022 
cents, in July, 1882, at 136 cenis. A dollar used to 
be quite a low price during the period which inter- 
venes between the closing out of the crop, and the 
marketing of the new. But we have got so accus 
tomed to low figures during the past two years that 
85 cents seems quite high. It will not prove so if 
the calculations of wheat brokers are correct. ‘They 
have footed up the supply of the world for the 
cutrent year, and the world’s consumption, and 
they figure that the latter exceeds the former by 
8,000,000 quarters, or 64,000,000 bushels. I am 
sot now guaranteeing the correctness of this 
estimate, but for more than a year consumption 
has been treading so closely on the heels of 
production that any short crop anywhere was 
sure to cause a natural corner. Cheap wheat has 
led to the use of wheaten flour by the class of people 
who had formerly subsisted on corn meal or rye 
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flour; the result. was a forced conclusion, It is to 
be hoped the scarcity now prefigured will not reach 
the propoitions of a famine, and that Europeans 
will not have dear bread to contend with in addi 
tion to their other perplexities. 

‘The political canvas opens in rather a languid 
way. None of the campaign orators have taken 
the field, and the party organs are blowing: their 
trumpets in rather an obligato fashion, ‘There is 
a marked lack of enthusiasm among the Republi 
cans, though they have collected a large sum of 
money to carty on the campaign with, Such 
papers as the St. Paul Pioneer. Press, the Chicago 
Tribune and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat say that 
they are supporting the Harrison ticket, and it is 
perhaps as well they should do so; no one would 
have suspected the fact from their columns, ‘The 
manufaciurers’ association is flooding the country 
with little tracts showing the blessings of protec 
tion; whether they are saving many souls, Lam 
unable lo state; a brief glance at some of them 
inclines me to the belief that they must have been 
written by the author of a tract which in my youth 
was supposed to have brought many erring sheep 

o the fold of Christ ; it was named, if Tremember 
rightly, Spiritual Buttons for Believer’s Breeches. 

Mr. Cleveland has been spending the week in 
fishing for sea bass; his henchman, Colonel La- 
mont, discreetly states that he caught “his share,” 
which leads to a suspicion that he was not as 
successful as he is in the Adirondack lakes. His 
lovely and amiable wife has established a new 
claim to the affection of her sex, by issuing a 
decree from the White House that the bustle must 
go. That inscrutable engine of female adorn- 
ing which mere men, who, of course, 
have never seen it in the wire, are’ incompetent 10 
form an opinion, is said in the fashion journals to 
have received such a development lately that the 
art of sitting down with one on requires a long 
experience, and is in fact a feat in calisthenics. 
When dealt with by the unwary, it is said to act 
like the arm chair which the emment Marquis de 
Sade invented for his lady visitors. The sex will 
thus welcome its departure to join the hoop skirt 
of Mile. La Jeune, and will be prepared for the 
incoming fashion of the Directory, with gowns 
whose waists are under the arm-pits, and whose 
skirts are pellucid as the atmosphere of a summer 
morn in the tropics. 

A queer ilustration of the working of the machi- 
nery of municipal government as administered by 
political bosses is afforded by a recent scandal in 
the school department, Vor several years, an 
annual census of the children of school age—5 to 
17—has been taken in this cily, and close obser- 
vers have been puzzled to account for the large 
figures rolled up. ‘This year, the number returned 
appeared so large that a recensus was ordered to 
be taken by responsible patties, and the result is 
startling. It gives a total of 58.708, as against 
77-114 teported last year, showing a falling off 
equal to 18406 in a single year. As we have had 
no good King Herod to come round and kill the 
first born, and as there has been no epidemic to 
deplete the nurseries, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that the censuses of last year and of two or 
three previous years were mere guesses based on 

ing. The factis the political bosses put hangers 

into the office of Census Marshal; they 
found it easier and less troublesome to guess at the 
numbers instead of going from house to house and 
collecting statistics ; and so the ladies of San Fran- 
cisco have had credit of a fertility to which it seems 
they were not entitled. The affair has a practical 
side. ‘he varions counties divided the State 
school fund, which is large, in proportion to the 
number of children of school age they contain; the 
deduction which will now have to be made in the 
appropriation for San Francisco will amount to 
$100,000, and the schools will consequently be 
short that amount, 
















































































The congressional committee has made its ex- 
pected report on Trusts. It has taken two of them 
as types of the rest, the standard vil trust, and the 
sugar trust. It reports that vatious co: porations 
organized under State laws for boring for oil and 
refining oil, and for purchasing raw sugar and 








refining it, issued stock to various individuals ; 
and that these stockholders surrendered their 
stock to certain trustees who were named in 


a deed of trust, and received in exchange cer- 
tificates issued by said trustees. ‘The several 
corporations preserved their identity, and  pur- 
orted to carry on their business as before. 
The trustees declared upon their oaths that the 
only business they did was to receive and dis- 
tribute dividends. It is a matter of notoriety, 
however, that in point of fact the corporations 
abandoned the conduct of their business to the 
trustees, and become mere figure-heads. ‘The cone 
gressional committee submits these facts to con- 
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far as the sugar trust is concerned, it states that 
the attorney general of New York has instituted 
proceedings against that organization; but itis 
remarked that it does not suggest that the United 
States should follow the example with regard to 
the Standard Oil Trust. The report will gene- 
rally be regarded as a white-washing report, and 

ustrates the enormous difficully of 
nging millionnaire culprits to the bar of justice. 
Standard Oil, as was expected, carried too many 
guns for the congressinen. 

The Senate is grappling with the Tariff Bill; the 
Republican majority hopes to be able to present 
a bill which will defeat the Mills Bill by antago- 
nizing it, and on which it will be safe to go to the 
country. Its chief features will of course be a 
repeal of the internal revenue tax on tobacco, and 
a partial repeal of the tax on whiskey. The trouble 
is that it is almost impossible to devise a bill which 
can receive the support of the entire body of the 
Republican Senators. Seventeen of these voted in 
1882 for a reduction of customs duties more 
sweeping than the one proposed in the Mills Bill; 
it will be hard for them to declare now that they 
didn't know what they were about six years ago. 
Altogether the task which the Senate has set itself 
is one which will tax its utmost ingenuity, — It 
may defeat the Mills Bill, but unless it be careful, 
the defeat will disintegrate the Republican Party. 





























IN H.B.M,. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
waar 

Before Groce Jameson Esq., Ac 

Monpay, August 20th, 1888. 








g Judge. 


{iw apwiratry.} 

THE OWNERS OF THE AMERICAN BARK “SPARTAN” 
AGAINST THE OWNERS OF THE BRITISH 
STEAMSHIP “ WHAMPOA.” 

This case came up to-day in connection with 
a motion by Mr. Litchfield on behalf of the de- 
fendants and a consequent order by Court. 

‘The motion was as follows :— 


“The defendants move upon the affidavit filed herewith, 
and on the record in this cause, that after taking the evi- 
dence to be tendered on behalf of the plaintiffs the hearing 
of the above cause be adjourned until the gist day of Octo- 
ber or some other day to be hereafter fixed, to enable the 
defendants to produce witnesses necessary for the defence.”” 


The following is the affidavit above referred to:— 


“1, Henry Charles Litchfield, banister-at-law, of No. 32, 
Yokohama, a British subject, make oath and say 





1, Lam counsel for defendants in this cause. 


2. Lam informed and believe that it is not practicable to 
procure the attendance of the witnesses for the defendants 
at the hearing of this cause on the 20th instant, as such pro- 
posed witnesses are the master, 1st officer, 2nd officer, 1st 
engineer, and some seamen of the steamship Whampom, as 
the said’ steamship was at the time of the accident under 
orders to proceed to New Zealand with cargo which is now 
loaded, and that it would prejudice the interests of the 
owners of the steamship and of the cargo to detain the 
ship or the officers thereof. 


3. That I am informed and believe that affidavits to this 
or a like purport and effect have been prepared by the 
agents of the owners of the Whampoa in Hongkong and 
that such affidavits are in course of transmission to 
Yokohama. 


4. That I am of opinion that the defendants cannot 
safely proceed to trial of this cause without the evidence of 
such witnesses. 

















5. That such witnesses have not, been wit 
ticular ju 
this cause. 


6. That I am of opinion that the defendents have a good 
defence ugon the merits. 


the par 
‘diction of this Court since the institution of 








7. That I am informed and believe that the witnesses 
before referred to will be able and willing to attend befcre 
this Court on the return of the steamship Whampoa from 
New Zealand. Henry C, Litcurienp.”” 


‘The order called on the plaintiffs ‘to show 
cause on Monday the 20th instant why, after 
taking the evidence to be tendered on behalf of 
the plaintiffs, the hearing of this cause should not 
be adjourned until the 31st day of October next 
or some other day to be hereafter fixed to enable 
the defendants to produce witnesses necessary for 
the defence.” 


Mr. Lowder, who appeared for the plaintiffs, 
read the foregoing documents. He then went 
onto say that the affidavit was based as to three of 
its most important paragraphs, on information 

nd belief, and upon that point he submitted that 
it was not sufficiently full to induce this Court to 
act upon it. He referred to and read Rule 232 
of the Court, paragraphs 4 and 5, and submitted 

















that it was very clear. It was not merely a tech- 


gress without recommending any line of action ; so! nical rule, but one that had been discussed in this 
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Court on several occasions before, and ithad always 
been enforced. It was also strictly enforced by the 
Courts at home as would be seen by a reference to 
the case of the Quartzhill Consolidated Goldmin- 
ing Company, reported in Law Reports, 20 Chan- 
cery Division, page 501. Counsel read from page, 
503. The same proposition he said was success. 
iully contended for in the case of Bidder against 
Bridges, 26 Chancery Division, page 1., of which 
he read the head note. These two cases he sub- 
mitted bore out the contention he was now upon, 
namely, that this affidavit, in three of its most im- 
portant paragraphs, was insufficient for the Court to 
act upon. It was evident of course that his clients 
had put Mr. Litchfield in a rather awkward posi- 
tion, and he (Mr. Lowder) must say he admired the 
ingenuity with which his learned friend had endea- 
voured to carry out their instructions. ‘Their in- 
structions really amounted to this, if the affidavit 
were read properly: that an action had been brought 
against them in this Court; it suited them that they 
should leave the jurisdiction of the Court and have 
the case heard on a future occasion. Then Mr. 
Litchfield said he was informed and believed that 
it was not practicable to procure the attend- 
ance of his witnesses. ‘That was a very in- 
genious use of the word practicable, for if one 
‘ead further one would find that it was not practic- 
able for certain reasons, the reasons being that the 
proposed witnesses had gone away and would not 
e back again for some time, and that it was 
in the interest of the owners of the steamship as 
well as of the owners of the cargo that the 
ship and the officers should not be detained. 
Vhey had an opportunity of appearing before 
this Courtin defence. It was more to their interest 
no doubt that they did not, and he did not blame 
them. Now they came into the Court and asked 
that the action be postponed till those witnesses 
could be produced. He thought his learned friend 
would find it difficult to bring forward a precedent 
for such an application, Certainly no such one 
had ever been made within his (Mr. Lowder’s) 
professional experience, and he did not think 
the other side would be able to cite any case in 
which such a motion had been granted by any 
Court in the world. Then Mr, Litchfield went on 
to say that affidavits of a like purport had been 
prepared by the owners of the Whampoa. Well, 
assuming that they had, then if this affidavit failed 
those must fail also. The sth paragraph said 
that such witnesses had not been within the 
particular jurisdiction of the Court since the in- 
stitution of this suit, The order was only served 
on him (Mr. Lowder) at 20 minutes to 12 on 
Saturday, and he had no opportunity therefore of 
filing an affidavit in reply, but he thought it would 
be found from the record that the witnesses spel 
fied in the second paragraph had been really with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Court. ‘That was to say 
the accident occurred at Kobe, and as the wit- 
nesses were then on board the ship they must 
have been within the Admiralty jeciadiction of the 
satis Moreover, several of the witnesses for 
the plaintiffs wished to leave Kobe, and he ob- 
tained permission to take their evidence at Kobe 
and to use it in this Court. If the Whampoa had 
to go, that surely’ was what the defendants also 
should have done. 

The Judge said it appeared so to him. 

Mr. Lowder said the last paragraph stated that 
the witnesses would be able and willing to attend on 
the return of the ship from New Zealand. It was 
quite possible that hislearned friend had been so in- 
formed and believed so, but it had to be observed 
that there was no suggestion that the steamer was 
coming back from New Zealand or that she ever 
would be here. And the motion itself bore this out, 
because it asked that the case be adjourned till the 
31st October or some other day to be hereafter fixed. 
Tt was to be adjourned positively to the 31st Octo- 
ber and after that as long as the defendants would 
wish. 

Mr. Litchfield said no, it might be fixed for an 
earlier day than 31st October. 

Mr. Lowder said there was nothing in the affi- 
davit to show that the Whampoa would ever come 
back from New Zealand at all. This was no case 
of a vessel plying regularly on a line as between 
this and Shanghai; and the Court had nothing 
before it to show that there was any likelihood or 
chance of the Whampoa coming back from New 
Zealand at all. 

Mr. Litchfield said the motion was entirely with. 
in the discretion of His Honour as judge, and 
referred in this connection to rule 274 of the 
Court. He had been challenged to produce a 
case similar to the present in which leave to post- 
pone was granted, but he thought that without 
producing a case ‘on all fours with this one, he 
would be able to persuade the Court that this was 


















































a case in which justice required that the privilege 
of postponing should be granted to the defend- 
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ants. It had not been suggested by the other 
side that such a postponement would be pre- 
judicial to the plaintiffs. He would state briefly 
what had been the position of the defen- 
dants’ witnesses in the matter, The action was 
commenced by the filing on the 28th July by Mr. 
Lowder of a notice to Mr. Dodds that he had 
commenced an action on behalf of the owners of 
the American ship Spartan, On the morning of 
the 28th the Whampoa, which was one of a regular 
line of steamers trading on the coast of China, 
to Hongkong and other ports, proceeded to sea 
under orders from her owners. She went to sea 
in the usual course of her voyage, and that being 
so it was beyond Counsel’s power to take any 
proceedings by way of subpoena or otherwise to 
compel the attendance of the witnesses. He had 
simply to rely on their will and pleasure as to 
whether they would attend or not. Moreover, he 
could not atthat time say when the witnesses would 
be required although he made a very near guess. 
He was therefore strictly within the facts when he 
said in the sth paragrapit of the affidavit that the 
witnesses were not within the particular jurisdiction 
of the Court since the institution of the action, 

The Judge—What do you mean by particular 
jurisdiction ? The district of Yokohoma or Japan 
generally? 

Mr. Litchfield—I mean Japan generally. The 
steamer left Kobe on the morning of the bin. 

The Judge—Is it a fact that she then left Japan 
for good? 

Mr. Litchfield—She left Kobe. Whether she 
touched at Nagasaki or not I do not know. Her 
instructions, I believe, were to coal at Nagasaki, 
which she would do without entering the port and 
thence to proceed to Foochow. Now, as to the 
proceedings at Kobe, to which reference has been 
made, ‘The facts are that the evidence of some 
of the plaintiffs’ witnesses was taken by Mr. 
Lowder in Kobe, I happening to be there at the 
time and making noobjection. ‘The taking of that 
evidence was commenced on Monday the goth 
July, but as the Whampoa had left on the 28th 1 
could not well call her witnesses then, I did not 
detain them at Kobe to be examined, for this 
reason, that if 1 had done so the steamer would 
have been considerably delayed. I therefore 
arranged with and instructed them to obtain per- 
mission from their owners in Hongkong to return 
to Japan somewhere about the 20th or 2ist of 
August. 

‘The Judge said that was the point he wanted to 
be satisfied upon. 

Mr. Litchfield said those were the instructions 
he gave to the witnesses. He had no power 
over them; it was simply a question of whether 
their agents would allow them to come. He 
had every reason to believe that their services 
on board the ship could be dispensed with and their 
places supplied at Hongkong, but it seemed from 
telegraphic information that that had not been 
practicable. That was to say, the ship being 
under orders—he did not know whether she was 
under charter or not—it was almost impracticable 
to turn the officers out of the ship and replace 
them with new officers for the voyage. Theagents 
in Hongkong therefore asked practically that the 
case be proceeded with so far as the evidence 
of the plaintiffs was concerned, so that no delay 
or prejudice be caused to’ them, and that 
afterwaids they should be allowed to commence 
their case upon a future date. Counsel ad- 
mitted that the course that was wished to be 
taken, though not unusual under the old practice 
where evidence was taken almost entirely by 
depositions, might be somewhat infrequent bul 
contended that it was not beyond what the 
justice of the case required—especially as no 
prejudice could be shown to lie on the plaintiffs if 
it were granted. So much for the merits of the 
motion. As to the technical objection raised by 
the other side, he submitted that the 3rd paragraph 
of the affidavit sufficiently explained the source of 
his information and belief, namely that affi- 
davits of this or similar purport and effect had 
been prepared by the agents of the owneis in 
Hongkong. The only mference that could be 
drawn from that was that Counsel's information 
had come from the agents of the owners of the 
steamer, Whether the affidavits in question would 
be sufficient he did not know, but the agents were 
in possession of more information than he was. 
He had been in telegraphic communication with 
them, but, owing to the interruption of the wires, 
that was carried on under great difficulties, and it 
was only by a very circular method that he obtain. 
ed his instructions. 

‘The Judge thought there was a good deal in 
Mr. Lowder’s objection, and that Mr. Litchfield 
should have put in his a vit where he derived 
his information from. The Court would take his 
explanation now, however. 
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Mr. Litchfield said that since the filing of the 
affidavit telegraphic information from Hongkong 
had been received stating that affidavits in the 
matter would be sent up by the Gaelic which was 
due here on the 25th. 

The Judge said he thought the case must be 
adjourned as it stood till those other affidavits 
should come. There seemed no help for it. 

Mr, Lowder said the affidavits from Hongkong 
were only to the purport and effect of this one. 

The Judge thought the defendants should have 
achance. ‘There was enough before him to induce 
him to adjourn for a week. 

Mr. Lowder said his witnesses were present and 
the Spartan was to leave on the 25th. 

‘The Judge intimated that unless it should after- 
wards appear that there were positive and good 
grounds for this action of the defendants, they 
would have to pay the costs of these proceedings. 
At present, unless Mr. Lowder had any thing to 
say, it was best to let the matter stand over for a 
week, 

In the course of some discussion which followed, 

‘The Judge pointed out that, as from te nature 
of the case he would try it with assessors, it would 
be highly inconvenient to commence it and break 
off in the middle. 

Mr. Lowder then asked that the Court decide 
on the strict terms of the motion 

‘The Judge said he would adjourn the case for 
a week} and then it would be optional for the de- 
fendants to make a motion for a further postpone- 
ment on such further affidavits as they might fur- 
nish. 

Mr. Lowder thought he was entitled to the costs 
of the motion this morning. 

Mr. Litchfield supposed, if the case were ad- 
journed to the 27th instant, he could have no 
objection to that. 

Mr. Lowder said the result of the decision to 
adjourn would be that, at some inconvenience and 
expense, his witnesses would have to return to 
Kobe and be here next Monday. He would 
ke no application now to have their evidence 
taken preparatory to the hearing. 

The Judge said unless there was shown conclu- 
sive reason for the adjournment he should make 
the defendants pay the cost of taking such evidence. 

Court adjourned till Monday the 27th instant. 

















AQUATIC SPORTS. 
oa 

A series of Aquatic {Sports took place on Tues- 

day afternoon under the auspices of the, Yokohama 

Amateur Rowing Club. In spite of the exceeding 

heat a considerable number of ladies attended, 

and the sports passed off very successfully though 























one of the events, the “ Calithumpians,”” had to 
be.omitted in consequence of a paucity of entries. 
The programme was under the charge of Dr. 





and Mr. Rickett. The following were 


Wheeler 
the event: 
Baru Race.—Each member to use his own bath, 
each bath to have been in bond fide use for 3 
months.—(7 Entries. 

. 1] C. W. Arnould 
2| FE. H. Hooper 
o| B. H. Pearson... 
launched after a few mis: 
haps and, one after another. four were swamped. 
Ol the other crews Campbell paddled in an easy 
first, while Atnould was wrecked half in. 
Mottu took beth tub and paddle round and came 
in second. 

Greasy Pore. —(9 Entries 





W.W. C: 
Le, Mott ves 
. Young 


‘ampbell. 





rie 
ey 












° 


















Airens wesc 1] Young, ° 
W. W. Campbell... 0 | Hooper « ° 
Pears Adamson | ° 





L. Motta. 
Six competitors essayed the greasy pole, but all 
had scant success until Ahrens by a capital dis- 
play of balancing got within a foot or so of the 
prize (a duck) and brought it off. A duck hunt 
ensued in which Young was successful. 
TournaMeEnt.— (8 Entries). 
W. W. Campbell 
‘The various heats resulted 
bell, Several upsets occur 
having to swim ashore. 
50 Yarns Swintine in CLoray 






favour of Camp- 
, the combatants 











(7 Entries). 








Young 11 W.W. Campbell...... 0 
Pors 2| Von Hemert, o 
Henson 3| Mot 


° 
Young had the best of the sta:t and kept the 
advantage to the end. 


Abrens 








Cauitnumrians.—(1 Entry.) 
(Did not come off.) : 


UN 





CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
KOREA FOR 1887. 
——$_+- 
Consul-General Warrers to the Marquis of 
Satispury. 
Soul, April 16th, 1888, 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to enclose here- 
with a Report on the Foreign Trade of the three 
Treaty Ports of Korea for the year 1887, toge- 
ther with the prescribed returns of trade for that 
year. 
Thave, &c., 
(Signed) 








T. WATTERS. 


Rerorr on THE TRapE or Korea DURING THE 
Year 1887. 


At the end of the Trade Report for 1886 it was 
stated that there were indications of a steady pro- 
gress in the wade of Korea. ‘This statement has 
been abundantly verified, as the returns annexed 
hereto will show. These tables have, as usual, 
been compiled from those drawn up with minute 
care by the Royal Korean Customs, through its 
foreign employés. 

‘The total net value of all imports and exports at 
the three open ports in 1887 was 728,925/. is 
shows a marked increase over tie total of 1886, 
which was §71,002/. Of the above total the im- 
ports make $41,761/., against 466,250/. in 1886; 
and the exports 187,164/., against 104,753/. in 
1886. These figures represent only the goods which 
passed the foreign customs, and they do not in- 
clude gold. 

‘The value of foreign imports at the three ports 
was 469,2401. Of this amount, cotton goods con- 
tributed the large quota of 314,083/. Among these 
the articles described in the customs’ returns as 
“sheetings, English and American” show a very 
large increase. ‘These appear first in 1886, when 
442 pieces, of the value of 233/., were imported, 
In 1887 the importation rose to 7,053 pieces, valued 
at 3,692/. ‘There is no entry of these in the returns 
for the port of Fusan, AtChemulpo and Yuen- 
san they have been introduced by an enterprising 
American firm, and they are mostly of United 
States origin. These sheetings are said to be much 
superior to the common grey shirtings, and they 
are evidently making way among the Koreans. 
large quantities of native calico was imported 
Yuensan last year from Fusan by steamer. 1 
native calico does not pay any duty, export or 
port, and is subject only to the octroi levied on all 
goods in Wansit. At Yuensan, as in the country 
towns near Fusan, one may see Korean, J 
and English cotton goods exposed for sale side by 
side. 

In the class of cotton goods grou 
customs’ telurns as “jaconets, ¢: 
and muslins” there is also a marked increase of 
importation, In 1886 the value of the goods of 
these kinds imported into the three open ports was 
21,397/., and last year it rose to 31,724. 

The increase in the importation of woollen goods 
is considerable. In 1886 the total amount im- 
ported under this heading was 2,052/. Last year 
the tatal was 7,8272. Unee times that 
of 1886. he two chief items were blankets and 
lastings. Of the former, 3,258 pairs were impor ted, 
of the estimated value of 10292. Itmay be worthy 
of observation that 1,430 pairs of blankets imported 
at Chemulpo were valued at 5,018 dol., and 1,368 
pairs at Fusan were valued at 1,945 dol. The 
lastings, 2,995 pieces were imported, and of these 
all except 80 pieces came to Chemulpo. From 
this port they were sent mainly to the capital, 
where they are used for making uniforms. 

‘The importation of commodities classed under 
the heading of metals in 1887 was more than 
double that of 1886. In the latter year the value 
of the imports under this heading was 10,2421., 
and last year it rose to 20,7901. Copper and tin 
are used largely by the Koreans in the manulac- 
ture of their brass household utensils. ‘The import 
of quicksilver rose from 219/. in 1886 to 6291. last 
year. ‘This metal is used largely by Korean doc- 
iors now, but it has also been lately employed to a 
small extent for mining purposes. 

Of the article enumerated under the heading 
“sundiies,” the most important is manufactnied 
sill, In 1¥86 there were imported 7,360 pices, 
valued at 4,220/,, and in 1887 there were 39,442 
pieces of the estimated value of 27,772/. 


































































































Exvorrs 

‘The exports to foreign countries, though still far 

behind the imports, are better for 1887 than they 

were in 1886. The latter year showed a total 
value of 84,037/., and last year it was 134,166/. 
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It is only necessary to direct attention to the 
annexed tables, in’ order that the remarkable 
advance in the export of beans may be seen, ‘Ihe 
growth of this trade isa healthy eign, and it seems 
ikely that the export will go on increasing for 
some time. Nut-galls are exported to Japan, but 
not in large quantities. The prices have been 
found to be too high for the European market, but 
the nut-galls have been pronounced to be of good 
quality. 

The export of gold is not given in the customs’ 
tables. It is, however, a very important item in 
the trade of this country. Last year the total 
export, as reported to the customs, was 231,378/. 
But this is probably less than half the amount of 
gold actually taken away from Korea to foreign 





























countries last year. Of the above-mentioned 
amount 196,329), went to Japan and 35,049/.. 10 
China. 


The other great article of export from Korea is 
ginseng, which also does not appear in the customs’ 
returns. ‘Thiscommodity has not yet been declared 
a lawful article of general trade, and its export by 
sea is still forbidden. Large quantities of red 
ginseng were smuggled out of the country by 
Chinese. These buy the ginseng from Koreans, 
who grow the plant and sell it to the Chinese 
without the permission of the Government. 





Suippine. 


The tables show certain steamers as Korean, 
but these refer mainly to one steamer which was 
used for carrying rice. At the end of the year 
there was only one steamer flying the Korean flag. 
Two others, however, have been sold by a German 
firm to the Korean Government, and they will fly 
the Korean flag when they have been transferred. 
his. formality only awaits the payment of the 
purchase money. It will be seen that a large 
number of Japanese sailing vessels trade with 
Fusan and ‘Yuensan, The very small schooners 
engaged in this trade evidently pay well, as their 
numbers increased very much last. year. They 
bring over Japanese commodities, especially 
salt, and carry back beans from Korea. 











GENERAL. 


Last year was throughout a prosperous year. 
‘The crops over all the kingdom were good, and 
gathered in season. Business was good apparently 
at all the ports, but especially at Fusan, which 
made a great advance. Cowshides do not seem 
to have paid, and it is possible that the trade in 
these will not increase much. 





The total revenue collected last. year by the 
foreign customs was 41,117/., and in 1886 it was 
26,7131. 

The Government mint at the capital has received 
all its machinery, and will soon be ready to” coin 
if obstacles do not intervene. The machinery for 
this mint has all been supplied from Germany by 
the German firm E, Meyer and Co., having branch 
establishments at Séul and Chemulpo. A line of 
telegraph is to be made to joiu the capital with 
Fusan, taking in several large towns on the way. 
The poles for this line have been imported from 
Japan, and the other materials from Germany. 
‘The king's palace has been furnished with Edison’s 
electric light, and this has been found, I believe, 











better and more economical than candles and 
kerosene. 
An attempt was made last year to introduce 


Pingan coal as a household fuel. The attempt 
was not very successful, a large quantity of dust 
and bad suiface coal having been shipped. This 
Korean coal, however, has been pronounced to be 
of very good quality; it has been said to burn 
long and well, with little smoke and dust. In 
course of time the coal of this country may become 
a valuable article, but at present it seems to be all 
lying idle. 











Return oF act Suirrinc at THE Port oF 
Cuemutro purine THE Year 1887. 



























ENTERED. 
Sailing. Steam, Total. 
Number Number Number 
Nationality. Tons. of Tons. Tons. 
Vessels. Vessel: 
Korean .. cee ee eee) eee 
Japanese 25800 0. $50. 4ako 2 1a. 44440 
German vaccine aes BR ee NOS 1D Les gutO$ 
Other countries... § . toy st mes 6 70 
Total cerserosene 1 sve BYO9E oor BF one $0,673 os 103 vu $3430 
Total for the year 2 nes bak 
PRECEDIOG voce OB ons S487 oe 6 soe 4OV648 os 4 oa 4st 
Curaren. 

Korean... 3,920 45381 
japanese sisys 43,047 
jerman... 4:105 45108 
‘Other counti a 189 
Total seit 2 490708 2,383 
Total torthe'year 4 iia 
PRECEMIOG ne 6 oes $4846 ons 16 see ATN66 oss 145 oe 44900 
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RETURN OV ALL Snurrinc at THE PorT oF 
Fusaw purine THE Year 1887. 




















Exraren, 
iting. Steam, Total. 
Namber Number Number 
Nationality. of Tons. of Tons. | of Tons, 
Vessels. Vessels. Vessels. 
British soe — ete ahs 
Korean jangas Once at 96 
Japanese 4230 13,084 20 65 2. 7810 2 4B 85.464 
Total ce ABM oes M4080 oe OB soe T4810 os 489 a, 86 860 
Total for the year 
Preceding .. $13. Q09T . 70. 70848 .. 383. 79,336 
Curaneo. 
British - a ly Sats 
Korean = ~ == = 
Japanese 423-600 13,900 20 65 0 7H, §10 60. 488 OO RS 410 
Total $B oe HBA GO a OS one 714810 an 488 on. BS 410 
Total for the year 
PrECEMIME oo. 31S... GyO4O n. 70 .n. 705245 --- 385 79,285 


Rerort oF Aut Suireinc at THE Port oF 
Yurnsan puRING THE Year 1887. 











Esrenro. 
Sailing. Steam, Total. 
Number Number Number 
Nationality. of Tons. of Tons, of Tons. 
Vessels. Vessels Vessels, 
British e Rese: SS 
Korean 20 See 
Japanese 08 by aan 
Total esses 36 oe BOO$ 6 BB os 39,508 OF vs BBS 
Total forthe year 
PIECEMIMG ee se ans $8 oe SBABT oe 38 ns SRLS 
Curanrn. 
British .. - = = - - - 
Korean Sn ace aie es hea eas 
Japanese 3600 si06g 0 a8 30,568 8) 64 ans 
Total 36 oe $068 BB. 30,908 0. Oy a 48488 
Total for the year 
preceding ...... — = 30... 38,437 30. 38,437 


Return or Principat Artictes or Export 
yrom CHeMULPO DURING THE YEARS 1887 
AND 1886. 


1887. 1886, 











Articles. ; . 
ntity. Value Quantity, Values 

i al al a 7 
Cow hides... 680... 25,090 «.. 752 «+. 32.470 
Beans.. 6.2178. 19.927. 12.38 
Other articles 0. oe 7,712 a oe 3.485 
Total veces ose $2,129. — oss 35,993 


* The dollar 
Rerurn or Principat ARTICLES oF Exporr 
FROM FUSAN DURING THE YEARS 1887 anp 1886. 


reckoned at 35. 44. 

















Attcles. Quantity” Value* Quantity. "Values 
Tons. ‘2 Tons. 
444 430... 18,056 
+ 2,702 w+ 10,190 «495 ++ 1,993 
9.469 - 2,738 8,448 
Biche-de-mer ... 434. 38 +» 1,356 
Other articles 0. — = 4:250 
Total we — + 34,103 
* The dollar is reckoned at 41. 42. 





Return or Principat ARticLES or Exrort 
FROM YUENSAN DURING THE YRARS 1887 















AND 1886, 
Acielee: antity. ” Value.* Quantity. Value.t 
re Sar 
Cow hides 158 .. 6,185 v6. 935 + 13,152 
Dried fish .. Nl oaigig lo 212) '378. 
Beans. 7330 6 — pl 
Rice O77 a. tear 


Other articles 


Total 





* ‘Ihe dollar is reckoned at 3. 4. 
Rerurw ov Princtra Articies or Import To 
Cuemutro purING THE YEARS 1887 AND 1886. 


1856, 
‘alue.* Quantity. Value,* 
£ 





Articles. 


Cotton goods = 
‘Grey shirtin, 





€ 
Pieces 206,734 103,613 18,050 86,523 























Lawns, muslins, &Pieces 128-708 tosi720 2b 
enon, striped feces orth ete: 
Japaniae onttyo gosdee 
inclassed Pieces “ 
Turkey red cloths... Pieces 236 
Lastiogs Pieces = 
Yarn and thread Lbs mass 
Other cotton articies. a 
Woollen goods = = 
Misceaneous i 
goods 69 at 
Metis — 2 
fal ern Ssh suet 60 
Spelter an zine . 7 137 ath 268 
fetal ware any aaa 
= seb =O 
Pieces 31.074 23,203 2,084 1084 


Gallons 89,200 3,210 


Tons ry 








‘Gross 14,301 


Medicines —.. 4 
Other miscellaneous articles 





Total 242,815 
* The dollar is reckoned at ys. 44. 
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Rerurn or Princieat Articves or Import TO 
FusaN puRING THE Years 1887 AND 1886. 
887. 


; 1 1886, 
Articles. ‘Quantity, Value.* Quantity, Value. 
é £ 


Cotton goods — 




































Grey shirtings s.....Pieces 138,043 $9,649 89.730 36,701 
Lawns and muslins...Pieces 104,814 11,134 39,835 3.514 
Figured shictings Pieces "369. "98 Sieet Tura 
SYREN so uatainson este COOH 19k 16 1,129 
Red shirtingsc yc sPieces 6,423 2566 "430 
Other cotton goods, = = fa 
Woollen goods : = 193 
‘Miscellaneous piece-good: = = 4 
Metals; - : 
‘opy ons. Ey 0 
Whhte metais "Tons 5 th sst 
Other metallic ar - - ‘91a 
Sandries:— 
ves Tons 1 3078 153538 
Dyes 7 7 S383 
panese) ‘Pieces $298 2,558 4,009 
Salt seser ons 4,787 §.492 
Other miscellaneous articles. 13,330 
TOtAD sssarsn = 109,855 





© The dollar is reckoned at 3s. 44. 
Return or Principat ARTICLES oF ImporT TO 
YUENSAN DURING THE YEARS 1887 AND 1886. 


1887. 1888, 
Quan 
tity. Value. 
£ 


£ 
70,784 128,398 61,377 
6,853 4 4.969 


Quan. 
Articles tity. Value 
Cotton goods 
Grey shirtings 
Jaconets, cam 






































Other coiton artic! 13) 
Woollen goods: or 
Miscellaneous rr} 
goals = = 
Metals 
Tin 1300 
Sepuer ove: at 
ther metallic articies. — "9 
Sundries — sae 
Rice . 29 2017 350k 45,953 
Dyes and colours 1% ase wien “ese 
Sitksmannfactured.Pleces 3,070 3,018 45 “a46 
ther miscellaneous 
Pestlrn =f — 1088 = 6,600 
Total sesso — 116,570 — 124,888 
# The dottar is reckoned at’ 3s. 4d. 


Taste SHowine THE ToTaL VALUE oF ALL AR- 
TICLES EXPORTED FROM, AND IMPORTED TO, 
Korea rrom anp To Foreign Countries 
DURING THE YEAR 1887. 

Nil. 

For this Return no_ statistics of any value 
could be obtained. The foreign imports are 
nearly all from Japan, and the exports to Japan, 
but that country is only to a large extent a place 
fortranshipment. It is better to leave the Return 
blank than to insert figures which could only be 
guesses. 








GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. 
ee 
Rerurn or Crauses 1n TREATIES BETWEEN 
Great BriTatn AND CHINA RELATING TO THE 
TreaTMENT oF IMMIGRANTS. 





The following State Paper has been published 
in London : 

Return to an Address of the Honourable the 
House of Commons, dated 11th June, 1888, for “A 
Return, giving Clauses in Treaties or other bind- 
ing Agreements at present in force between China 
and the United Kingdom, relating to the Treat- 
ment of Immigrants from either State into the 
territories of the other.” 

No. 1. 
Treaty petween Great Brirain anp Cuina. 
Sicnep at Nanxine, Aucust 20, 1842. 

Artic.e I,—There shall henceforward be peace 
and friendship between Her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and His Majesty the Emperor of China, and 
between their respective subjects, who shall enjoy 
full security and protection for their persons and 
property within the dominions of the other. 

Articie Il.—His Majesty the Emperor of 

China agrees that British subjects, with their 

families and establishments, shall be allowed to 

reside, for the purposes of carrying on their 
mercantile pursuits, without molestation or re- 
straint, at the cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, 

Foochowfoo, Ningpo, and Shanghae; and Her 

Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., will 

appoint Superintendents or Consular officers, to 

ide at each of the above-named cities or towns, 
to be the medium of communication between the 

Chinese authorities and the said merchants, and to 

see that the just duties and other dues of the Chinese 

Government, as hereafter provided for, are duly 

discharged by Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

No. 2. 

ConvenTION BeTWeen Great BRITAIN AND 
CHINA, RELATIVE TO THE ADMISSION OF 
Foreigners into THE City or Canton, 
AND TO THE EvACuATION OF THE ISLAND oF 
Cuusan By THE BritisH Forces.--SiGnrp 
at Bocca Tigris, APRIL 4, 1846. 


Articie I,—His Majesty the Emperor of Cl 
Original from 
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having, on his own part, distinctly stated that 
when in the course of time mutual tranquillity 
shall have been insured, it will be safe and right 
to admit foreigners into the city of Canton, and 
the local authorities being for the present unable 
to coerce the people of that city, the Plenipoten- 
tiaries on either side mutually agree that the ex- 
ecution of the above measure shall be postponed 
to a more favourable period; but the claim of 
right is by no means yielded or abandoned on the 
part of Her Britannic Majesty. 

Articre II.—British subjects shall in the mean- 
while enjoy full liberty and protection in the 
neighbourhood, on the outside of the city of Canton, 
within certain limits fixed according to previous 
Treaty, comprising seventy localities, of which the 
names were communicated by the district Magis- 
trates to the British Consul on the 21st November, 
1845. They may likewise make excursions on the 
two sides of the river, where there are not numer- 
ous villages. 

No. 3. 


AGREEMENT OF THE CHINESE COMMISSIONER 
KEeYING RELATIVE TO THE ENTRANCE OF Bri- 
TISH SUBJECTS INTO CANTON; THE TRADE AT 
Howan; anp THe Erection or CaurcHes 
at THE Ports or TRADE.—APRIL 6, 1847. 

(Transtarion.) 

Keying, High Imperial Commissiner, &c., sends 
the following reply to each of the proposed arrange- 
ments which were made yesterday officially :— 

1. The intention of returning my visit in the city 
is excellent, but the time for it ought still somewhat 
to be delayed. It is therefore now agreed that 
two years from this day's date British officers and 
people shall have free entrance into the city. 

2. Whenever Englishmen goon shore towalk and 
meet with insult, the local authorities must investi- 
gate the matter and punish [the aggressors]; and 
the space of one day’s journey just as at Shanghae, 
is also assigned at Canton [for such excursions]. 

No. 4. 

Treaty or Peace, Frienpsuir, AND COMMERCE 
BETWEEN Great Britatn AND CHINA.—SIGNED 
AT TIEN-TSIN, JUNE 26, 1858. 
[Ratifications exchanged at Peking, October 
24, 1860.] 

Articte IX.—British subjects are hereby au- 
thorized to travel, for their pleasure or for. pur- 
pose of trade, to all parts of the interior, under 
passports, which will be issued by their Consuls 
and countersigned by the local local authorities.* 
‘These passports, if demanded, must be produced 
for examination in the localities passed through. 
If the passport be not irregular, the bearer will be 
allowed to proceed, and no opposition shall be 
offered to his hiring persons or hiring vessels for 
the carriage of his baggage or merchandize, If 
he be without a passport, or if he commit any 
offence against the law, he shall be handed over 
to the nearest Consul for punishment; but he must 
not be subjected to any ill-usage in excess of neces: 
sary restraint, No passport need be applied for 
by persons going on excursions from the ports open 
to trade to a distance not exceeding 100 Li, and 
for a period not exceeding five days. 

The provisions of this Article do not apply to 
crews of ships, for the due restraint of whom Re- 
gulations will be drawn up by the Consul and the 
local authorities. 

To Nanking, and other cities disturbed by per- 
sons in arms against the Government, no pass shall 
be given until they shall have been recaptured. 

Articre X.—British merchant-ships shall have 
authority to trade upon the Great River (Yang- 
tsze). The upper and lower valley of the river 
being, however, disturbed by outlaws, no port 
shall be for the present opened to trade, with the 
exception of Chin-kiang, which shall be opened in 
a year from the date of the signing of this Treaty. 

So soon as peace shall have been restored, 
British vessels shall also be admitted to trade at 
such ports as far as Han-kow, notexceeding three 
in number, as the British Minister, after consulta- 
tion with the Chinese Secretary of State, may 
determine shall be ports of entry and discharge. 

Articie XI.—In addition to the cities and 
towns of Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghae, opened by the Treaty of Nanking, it 
is agreed that British subjects may frequent the 
cities and ports of New-Chwang, Tang-Chow, 
‘Tai-Wan (Formos Chau-Chow (Swatow), and 
Kinng-Chow (Hainan). 

They are permitted to carry on trade with 
whomsoever they please, and io proceed to and 
fro at pleasure with their vessels and merchandize. 
They shall enjoy the same privileges, advantages, 
and immunities at the said towns and ports as they 
enjoy at the ports already open to trade, including 
the right of residence, of buying or renting houses, 
























































* Peking was, by an Agreement dated November 8, 1838, de 
clared to be exempted from the Regulations respecting passports 
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of leasing land therein, and of building churches, 
hospitals, and cemeteries. 

Articie XIL.—British subjects, whether at the 
ports or at other places, desiring to build or open 
houses, warehouses, churches, hospitals, or burial- 
grounds, shall make their agreement for the land 
or buildings they require, as the rates prevailing 
among the people, equitably, and without exactions 
on either side. 

Articre XILL—The Chinese Government will 
place no restrictions whatever upon the employ- 
ment, by British subjects, of Chinese subjects in 
any lawful capacity. 

Articre XVIIL.—The Chineseauthorities shall 
at all times afford the fullest protection to the per- 
sons and property of British subjects whenever 
these shall have been subjected to insult or violence. 
In all cases of incendiarism or robbery, the local 
authorities shall at once take the necessary steps 
for the recovery of the stolen property, the sup- 
pression of disorder, and the arrest of the guilty 
parties, whom they will punish according to law. 

Arricte LIV.—The British Government and 
its subjects are hereby confirmed in all privileges, 
immunities, and advantages conferred on them by 
previous Treaties; and it is hereby expressly 
stipulated that the British Government and_ its 
subjects will be allowed free and equal participa- 
tion in all privileges, immunities, and advantages 
that may have been, or may be hereafter, granted 
by His Majesty the Emperor of China to the Go- 
vernment or subjects of any other nation. 


No. 5. 

ConveNTION or FRignpsHire BETWREN GREAT 
Brivain AND Cutwa.—Sinep at Pexine, 
Ocroser 24, 1860. 

ArticLe V.—As soon as the ratifications of 
the ‘Treaty of 1858 shall have been exchanged, 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China will, 
by Decree, command the high authorities of every 
province to proclaim throughout their jurisdictions, 
that Chinese choosing to take service in the British 
Colonies, or other parts beyond sea, are at perfect 
liberty to enter into engagements with British sub- 
jects tor that purpose, and to ship themselves and 
their families on board any British vessel at any 
of the open ports of China; also that the high 
authorities aforesaid shall, in concert with Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Representative in China, 
frame such Regulations for the protection of Chi- 
hese, emigrating as above, as the circumstances 
of the different open ports may demand.* 

Articre VIL.—Itis agreed that the provisions of 
the Treaty of 1858, except in so far as these are mo- 
dified by the present Convention, shall, without de- 
lay, come into operation as soon as the ratifications 
of the Treaty aforesaid shall have been exchanged. 

Ivis further agreed that no separate ratification 
of the present Convention shall be necessary, but 
that it shall take effect from the date of its 
signature, and be equally binding with the ‘Treaty 
above mentioned on the High Contracting Parties. 


No. 6. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
Great Britain AND CHINA FoR THE Ser. 
TLeEMENT OF THE YONNAN Case, OrriciaL 
INTERCOURSE, AND TRADE BETWEEN THE 
two Counrrits —SIGNeD IN THE ENGLISH 
AND CHINESE LANGUAGES, AT CHEFOO, SE. 
TEMBER 13, 1876. 

[Ratifications exchanged at London, May 6, 1886.] 

Section If.—Trape.—t1. With reference to 
the area within which, according to the i 
in force, i-kin ought not to be collected on forei 
goods at the open ports, Sir Thomas Wade agrees 
to move his Government to allow the ground 
rented by foreigners (the so-called Concessions) at 
the different ports to be regarded as the area of 
from lé kin; and the Government of 
1 thereupon allow Tchtang, in the 
Province of Hu-Pei, Wa-hu, in An-hui, Wén- 
Chdw in Che-Kiang, and Pei-hai (Pak-hoi) in 
Kwang-tung, to be added to the number of ports 
open to trade, and to become Consular stations. 
The British Government will, further, be free to 
send officers to reside at Chfung K‘ing to wateh 
the conditions of British trade in Ssu Chitven, 
British merchants will not be allowed to reside at 
Chtung King, ot to open establishments or ware- | 
houses there, so long as no steamers have access | 
to the port. When steamers have succeeded in 
ascending the river so far, further arrangements 
can be taken into consideration. 

It is further proposed as a measure of compro- 
mise that at certain points on the shore of the 
Great River, namely, Ta-Vung, and Ngan Ching, 
in the Province of An Hui: Hu-K’ou, in Kiang- 
Si; Wuesuéh, La chi k'ou, and Sha-shih, in Hue 
Kuang; these being all places of trade in the in- 
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the sth March, #86s, a Convention was concluded at 
to regulate the engagement of emigrants by British and 
subjects; but it was never ratified. 
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terior, at which, as they are not open ports, foreign 
merchants are not legally authorized to land or to 
ship goods; steamers shall be allowed to touch for 
the purpose of landing or shipping passengers or 
goods, but in all instances by means of native 
boats only, and subject to the Regulations in force 
affecting native trade. 

Produce accompanied by a half-duty certificate 
may be shipped at such points by the steamers, 
but may not be landed by them for sale. And at 
all such points, except in the case of imports ac- 
companied by a transit duty certificate, or exports 
similarly certificated, which will be severally passed 
free of Jé-kin on exhibition of such certificates, 
1i-kin will be duly collected on all goods whatever by 
the native authorities. Fore! merchants will not 
be authorized to reside or open houses of business or 
warehousesat the places enumerated as portsof call. 























INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND 
DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
a oa 
The following article is taken from the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle :— 


Mr, Kimball, Director of the Mint, has this 
week issued his statement of the production of 
gold and silver in the United States, for the ca- 
lendar year 1887. Mr. Valentine's compilation was 
issued, as our readers are aware, soon after the 
first of January, and we published it with other 
figures (on page 120, &c.), in our issue of January 
28. We notice that the Mint Bureau's gold results 
for the United States correspond much more 
neatly than heretofore with those of Mr. Val 

















ey 
but the silver figures differ more largely than last 
year. ‘The following are the details as furnished 


us by the Director, "We add the returns for the 
previous year for compatiso 

















State on Tennitony, Stevan, Torat. 
Alaska. © se 
Arizona 3,800,200 
Caltornia *,s00,000 
olorado 15,000, 
Dakota scion. aren’ 
Georgia 

1,990,080 

330,009 
Nevada Siscoleee 
New Mexico, "So0,os0 
North Carolia Basico gie0e 
Oregon a goejocore;0c0 
South Carolina Melee S00 
Utah’ I) ae0ie00 7,000,000 
Washingt Tze,000 "too,e08 
Texas. i anne 350,000 
Alabama, Be jye00 | S's00 


Total + 33,093,000 53,408,8e0 86,<01,800 
1886. 
Stare ow Turnirory,  Goun, Sinver, Toran, 

















Alaska... 

Arizona 

palifornia 

Dakota 

Taano 

Montana 000000000 44gag.eoo 

Nevada 31090,000 §,000,000 

New Mexico 400,000 3,300,<00 

North Carolina T7s,000 "3,000 

Oregon , 992,000 S000 

South Carolina 37,500 's00 
2t0,0c0 6,500,000 
147,000" Sojvoo 
— "200,000 
5000 §,000 





34,869,000 $1,331 
jes ‘Tennessee, V 


Potat.asarsica ati 
«+ Alabama, &e." inclu 
Michigan, and’ Wyoming. 








inia, Vermont, 


‘The foregoing shows the important fact that the 
yield of silver has increased, and that of gold has 
decreased. Hence we are to presume that not- 
withstanding the great decline in the value of 
silver bullion, its production is still found piofit- 
able, for this is the largest year’s out-turn that has 
ever been reported. It will be remembered that 
the yield of the Mexican mines—the official es- 
timates of which we published in January—also 
showed an increase of silver. > looks very 
unfavourable for the price of that metal, and bears 
out our view, often expressed, that the lowest 
quotation has by no means been teached yet. If 
no first class nation except the United States will 
hereafter coin it, we fail to see any stopping place 
for the decline at present 

There is another unfavourable disclosure for 
silver which has just been made. We refer to its 
depreciation in India. As our readers know, we 
have long insisted that such depreciation must 
have taken place, that being the only explanation 
we could discover why wheat production did not 
increase there largely, We have written on this 
subject seve but most at length in 
Febuinary 20th, 1886 (page 228, &c.), in reply to 
Mr, Edward Langley, of Liverpool. He insisted, 
as so many writers did, “that the purchasing 
power of the rupee has of late years increased ; 
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* © fifteen years ago the price of the rupee in gold 
was 2s.; to-day itis less than ts.6d. * * The 
difference, six pence per rupee, or 25 per cent., is 
a protective bonus of cash on the cost of laying 
wheat down in England from India to that extent,” 
We gave facts to show that no such stimulant could 
exist; that it was a marvel rather (even without 
such stimulant) that during the period mentioned 
—with the improvement and extension of rail and 
waggon roads in India, the expenditure of British 
capital there on other internal improvements, and 
the lower freight rates by land and. sea prevailing 
—it was a marvel that there should not have been 
a greater increase in the production of wheat. 

‘Now it seems, according to the London Econo- 
mis?’s explanation of the Indian Government’s 
annual record of the prices of food, grains, etc. 
(see that journal for June 30, page 823), that 
“since 1884 the value of the rupee in exchange 
for wheat in India has fallen about 25 per cent., 
and (the same journal also adds) it is obvious that 
such a decline invalidates much that has been 
written to prove that the fall in the price of silver 
has operated as a bounty upon the export of wheat 
from India.” If we can accept this as conclusive 
of the fact discussed (and it seems to be establish- 
ed by the record of prices given), one of the worst 
developments of the demonetization of silver has 
begun to appear. If that metal goes on depre- 
ciating in India comcurrently with the fall in the 
price of silver bullion, the result in time must be 
the discredit of the white metal there, leading not 
only to a stoppage in the annual absorption of 
new supply by the natives, but to an inclination 
to be rid of its old stock. 

Another important fact Mr. Kimball brings 
out is that the consumption of gold and silver in 
the industrial arts in the world was approximately 
as follows in 1886 :-— 

Consumption of gold $46,000,000 

Consumption of silver 22,000,000 

He also gives the total production in the whole 
world for the same year at $98,764,235 of gold and 
$126,457.500 of silver. We think his silver total is 
about six million dollars too large, for we do not 
credit the reports obtained from some of the South 
American States. But even granting that, the 
prospective embarrassment in both gold and silver 
using countries seems inevitable. These figures 
leave the world with only about 52} million dollars 

ply of gold to add to and make good 

fe without any new countries entering 

upon gold payments. Who thinks that will be 

sufficient? On the other hand, there is about 100 

millions of silver to be got rid of for coinage an- 
nually, and no one that wants it. 

Does it not look as if the two much discussed 
questions—(1) the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
gold and (2) the beneficent or disastrous effect 
of the discredit of silver—were likely to discomfit 
theorists, become practical, and settle themselves 
before many more years have passed? India has 
long been the only remaining stay for silver. Let 
that prop fail and the end cannot be far off. One 
fact it is well enough to keep in mind, however, 
and that is that the currency of half the commercial 
world cannot be dishonoured without bankrupting 
the other half, 






































THE LATE FRACAS BY FAPANESE 


SAILORS. 
EEE oO 


The result of the enquiry into the disturbance 
by Japanese sailors on the 2oth ultimo has been 
made known. Two of the men are sentenced to 
fourteen days’ severe confinement with reduction 
of 5/10 part of wages. ‘Two are sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and suspension of wages 
and all allowances during the time, and six are 
sentenced to 21 days’ severe confinement. 

At the Japanese Consulate the case of the boy 
who attempted to stab P. C. Jones was gone into 
yesterday afternoon. 

H. Jones, Police Detective, stated—On the after- 
noon of the 20th July, I arrested a Japanese 
sailor with a billet of wood in his hand outside 
the Hongkew Police Station during the disturb- 
ance. P.C. Grouleff was in my company at 
the time. This boy (defendant) came up two 
or three paces from behind some of the men. 
When the boy saw I had the sailor in cus- 
tody, he came to the front with an open 
penknife in his right hand, and I thought he in- 
tended to stab me with the knife as he assumed a 
threatening attitude. I then let go the sailor and 
seized the boy by the wrist, and intended to lock 
him up. In doing so my hand was slightly cut. 
The wound did not prevent me doing my duty. 
The knife i: the hands of the Court. 

N. Grouleff, Police Constable, said—While 
Detective Jones was trying to take a billet of wood 
from a sailor on the afternoon of the disturbance, 
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Iwas outside the Hongkew Station. I saw this 
boy come out of the crowd of sailors with an 
open penknife in his hand, with the intention of 
attacking P. C. Jones. Jones let go the Japa- 
nese sailor and arrested this boy. I saw him strug- 
gling with the boy and trying to take the knife 
away. Shortly afterwards I saw the knife in 
ones? hand, but the boy was rescued by the 
Sailors. I did not see the boy attempt to take the 
billet of wood from the sailor. ‘The sailor was on 
the right hand side of Jones, and the boy came 
from the left. ‘the boy was not ina position to 
take the billet of wood away from the sailor. 

Mr. McEuen remarked that if the boy’s inten- 
tions were peaceable, why should he come up with 
an open knife in his hand? 

Judgment will be given at 11 o’clock this morning. 

At the Japanese Consulate yesterday, the boy 
belonging to the Japanese Post Office, who at- 
tempted to stab Detective Jones during the dis- 
turbance on 2oth ult., was sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of $2.—N.-C. Daily News. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
== 
(Reuter “Spxcta.” ro “Jaran Mait.”) 





London, August 18th. 
DEATH OF EMIN BEY, 
Emin Bey has.been shot. 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 
The Porte has issued a Circular which de- 
clares the Italian occupation of Massowah to be 
a violation of the Treaty. 


London, August rgth. 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM AT A PUBLIC FUNCTION. 
The Emperor William has unveiled the statue 
of Frederick Charles at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
During his speech he declared that Germans 
would sooner die than surrender a single stone 
of their territory acquired by conquest, 
London, August 20th. 
ARMED FORCE IN THE CONGO. 
An armed force of whites is reported to have 
been met in the Congo Province. 
THE “ WHITE PaSHa.” 
The White Pasha is now believed to be 
Stanley. 
London, August 21st. 
Crispi has gone to Germany to meet Bis- 
marck and Kalnoky. 
Boulanger has been elected for two Depart- 
ments—Somme and Charente. 


(SrectaL” Terecram To “Japan Matw.”] 


Nagasaki, August 22nd. 
MEN-OF-WAR IN COLLISION. 

A report has reached here that the Japanese 
gun-boat Banjo Kan and the U.S. corvette 
‘Funiata have been in collision near Chemulpo. 
The Amagi Kan has left here to render assist- 
ance if necessary. 








(From tux * Honoxono Daity Press."") 


London, August 12th. 
THE NAVAL MANG@UVRES, 


Rear-Admiral George Tryon’s squadron, has 
eluded Vice-Admiral J. K. Baird’s fleet and sur- 
prised and captured Liverpool. 


(From tHe “N.C. Datty News 
London, August 15th. 
Prince Charles of Roumania is very ill. 





(Feom tus “Stvcarore Fass Press."’} 
London, August 6th. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
Dinizulu is believed to have fled to the 
Transvaal. 
Paris, August 8th. 
MORE RIOTS IN FRANCE, 

Riots have broken out at Amiens, where the 
strikers sacked and set fire toa factory. The 
streets had to be cleared by charges of cavalry. 
Disorder continues, and the streets are patrolled 
by Police and Military in force. 

In Paris conflicts between the strikers and 
the police are continuous. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
ae 


Tuk NexT wart 
From Amoy wu... perC, P.M,Co. 
(rom Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 
From Shanghat, 


Nagasaki & per N.Y. K. 


Kobe 
From Ame perP.M.Co. Friday, Aug. 31st. 
per O. & O.Co. Monday, Sep. 10th.§ 


From Ame 

* Aatavia left Amoy on August 20th. + Malwa (with English 
mail) left Hongkong on August a3rd. t Clty of Peking left San 
Francisco on August sth. Arabic left San Francisco on Au- 
‘gust arst vid Honolulu, 





Is pur 
Sunday, Aug. 26th.# 


Friday, Aug. 31st.t 








Friday, Aug. 1st. 





Lmaves 


THE NeXT MAIL 
For Kobe Saturday, Aug. 25th. 


se per N. ¥.K. 
“or Shanghai 
Kobe, aed per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaic: .. 
For America...... per O. & O.Co. Wednesday, Aug. 29th. 
for Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P, &O.Co. Saturday, Sept. 1st. 
for Canaua, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Saturday, Sept. 1st. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongxong...... per N.D. Lloyds. Sunday, Sept. 16th. 





Tuesday, Aug. 28th, 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
oo ge 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LaAVE YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," Ss 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 41.15+ p.m. 

Thain Leave TOKvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and T1.15¢ p.m. 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Vhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

‘Those marked (*) run thros mig 


1 sto 
Rawasakiyar Those marked (1) rethe same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawseaki Station. 











att 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Lwave Yoxouama at 7.25 and 9.35 am., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11,50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third.class sex 3; to Totsuka, sex 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 








TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE UxNo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. 12.2 
and 539 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m. ani 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuiaa (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3 53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE Sulocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am,, and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpar (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,,and 3.55 p.m.; Fuxusnia (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koxtvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
‘yen 4.10, yen 2.74, Yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.92, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.90, yen 2.15 j 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 














TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE ToKYd (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Magsasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.go and 5.35 p.m. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.08 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 








TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and g.05 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 7.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Trains—Lzave Oyama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1.1 and 8.05 p.m., and Asuixaca (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 
Farss—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48} 
and third.class, sen 24. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NaGaxo (up) at 6.20 and 10.20 
and 3.20 p.m; and Uzpa (down) at 9 a. 
and § p.m. 
Fares 

















fecond-class, sen $4; Third-class, sen 28, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stwamexs Luavu the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxosvxa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
P.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
. * 
The following are the arrivals, departures, &c., 
at and from the anchorage at Yokohama:— 
ARRIVALS. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H, Walker, 
17th August,—San Francisco 31st July, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Foyle, British steamer, 1,584, Hyezussen, 17th 
August,—Singapore 5th August, General.—- 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 17th 
August,—Shanghai and ‘ports, Mails’ and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trennt, 19th August, 
—Nagasaki 15th August, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 

hi 





a. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, 19th Au 
gust,—Hongkong oth August, vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General —P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Delcomyn, British steamer, 1,183, F. Ekins, 20th 
August, — Kobe 18th August, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
2oth August,—Sakata 16th August, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sebastian Bach, German bark, 812, Schneider, 
2oth August, ‘akao 7th August, 18,390 
bags Sugar.—Chinese. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 21st 
Augusi,—Fushiki 19th ‘August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
21st August,—Kobe 2oth August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
2ist August,—Yokosuka Dock, Ballast.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 

ohe 19th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
21st August,—Hakodate 19th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 23rd 
August,—Yokkaichi 22nd August, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 23rd August,— Handa 22nd August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 23¢d 
August,—Kobe 22nd August, Mailsand Gene- 
ral.—NipponYusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 23rd August,—Hakodate 21st 
August, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 24th Au- 

uust,—Hongkong 18th August, Mails and 
eneral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 




















DEPARTURES. 


Essex (6), U.S. corvette, Captain T. F. Jewell, 17th 
August,—Kobe. 
Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 17h 





August,—Hongkong, Mails and General — 
C.P.M.SS. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,500, 
Wm. Ward, 18th August,—San_ Francisco, 


Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Duke of Westminister, British steamer, 1,715, W. 
‘Turner, 18th August, — Kobe, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,136, 
August, —Kabe, General.— 

0. 


Madson, 18th 
mon, Evers & 








Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 18th “August,—Otaru, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 19th August,—Hongkong vid 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co. Nachf. 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Guirand, 19th Au- 
gust,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—-Messageries Maritimes,Co. 

Selkirk, British ship, 1,757, Crowe, 20th August,— 
Manila, Ballast.—Captain. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
1gth August,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O, & O. S.S. Co. 

Moray, British steamer, 1,345, Duncan, 20th Au- 
gust,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 20th 
August;—Yokosuka, Ballast.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 21st August,—Tozaki 7th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
2ist August, — Sakata, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 
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Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
21st August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
aist August,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trennt, 22nd August, 
Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha 

panese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 

gust, — Handa, General. — Nippon 

Vusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 22nd 
Augusi,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
zand August,—Shanghai and’ ports, Mails 
and General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Foyle, British steamer, 1,584, Hyezussen, 23rd 
August,—Kobe, Genet al.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 














Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
23rd August,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Raphael, American ship, 1,542, W. E. Harkness, 
23rd August,— Nagasaki, Coal.—British Na- 
val Depdt. 

Vetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
17th August,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 24th 

—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 











SSENGERS. 
anriven. 

Per British steamer Belgic, ftom San Francisco: 
—Bishop and Mrs. C. H. Fowler, Bishop and 
Mrs. A. H. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. MacKoe, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Horn, Baron Ri d Pocl 
Baron Marwitz, Messts. J. Ditmar, J. H. 
Mussel, J. Johnson, Surmont, C. H. Fowler, Jun., 
K. Takahashi, Jas. B. MacKoe, W. B. Colmore 
and servant, A. Tatham, F. Verrall, Thos. 
Richards, J. R. Sears, Fred. Botham, and Felix 
Gonzales in cabin; and_7 Japanese in steerag 
For Hongkong: Mr. F. C. Dolman, Mrs. M. 
Wallace, Miss Allie Shaw, Miss Eva Saunders, 
and Dr. Lai Po Lai in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hamlyo, 
Kusaka, Miss Holland, Mrs. Livingstone, Messrs. 
Georgson, Bullman, Rodeby, S. Moutrie, H. 
Kesler, Y. Miki, Yadate, Campbell, and Shukiyu 
in cabin; Mr. Matsuo in second class; and 100 
passengers in steerage. For Liverpool: Messrs. 
R. Hereford and F, Briscoe in cabin. For Hako- 
date: Mr. Hirai in cabin. 

Per British steamer Teheran, fom Hongkong, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
B. Wright, Messrs. Jones Hughes, Scudder, 
Planté, and Ya-tsui and native servant in cal 
and 2 Europeans, 3 Japanese, and 1 Chinese 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, from Kobe : 
—Mr. E. R. Smith, Dr. W. R. Lambuth, Rey, 
W. Waters, Messrs. W. Kakita, R. Horita, ‘ 
Takenouchi, and H. Arai in cabin; Messrs. H. 
Shigaraki, M. Takada, A. Shigaraki, K. Naito, K. 
Hisamatsu, Y. Takami, Matsudaira, M. Toyo- 
shima, J. Asada, M. Yoshimura, and Y. Awaisu 
in second class ; and 178 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Miss Nellie Berwick, Messrs. Brewer, 
E, J. Heweth, G. Homes, and Kiyooka in cabin; 
2 passengers in second class; and 35 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Captain and Mrs. Yeath and child, and European 
maid, Mrs. and Miss Seymour, Mrs. A. B. John- 
son and child, Lieut.-Colonel J. Stevens, Messrs. 
H. Kuhlman, C. Heesman, P. R. Farles and ser- 
vant, M, Halliday, C. H. Grace, and Y. Fiquanti 
in cabin. For San Francisco: Miss Yee Kum, 
Mrs. Wang Hang, Mrs. Jue Sing, Mrs. Yue On, 
and Messrs. Sik Kit, and See Yeung in cabin, 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :—Captain J. C. S. Campbell, 
Messrs. B. Andreas, J. Mitchell, S. G. McKenzie, 
A. G. Bollman, W. D. Asten, Kingo Tatsuno, M: 
Sato, and C. Date in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports:—Messrs. Otto Minch, Paul 
Gulden, W. Roessler, Carl Langen M. Vorwald, 
G. R. Mosle and servant, and G. Nattermann in 
cabin; 4 Europeans and 2 quarter-masters ex 
Saikio Maru in third class; and 1 Indian, 5 Chi- 
nese, and 43 sailors ex Sakio Mart in steerage. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Miss Sutherland, 
Mr. and Mrs. Little, Me. and Mrs, W. Hillier 
and three children, Miss Marshal Hole, Mrs. 
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C. Trullet, Messrs. Bing, Deguy, P. Jaluzat, 
Lyons, Elman, W. ‘Tallers, J. A. Thonison, J. 
Reynaud, W.'F. Mitchel, J.N. Ditmart, J. H. 
Mussel, "J. Johnson, T. Richards, F, Boerham, 
J. A. Sayers, Thomas Boyd, Hayashi Job Frank: 
lin, Pierre Bonin, Charles Ferat, Oriel Behar, 








Jean Metraz, HP. Tange, Charles Duval, Auguste 
‘aucher, Francais Rigent, Jéronae Fontainiez, 





Egi, Ott, and Sadat in cabin; and 21 seamen 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru 
Kobe :—Dr. Russell, Captain Cairns, Messi . 
H. Rathbone, Martin, Y. Otani, and N. Sakai in 
cabin; Messrs. S. Sudo, W. Ota, S. Ono, and M. 
Mihara in second class; and 80 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Messrs. E. W. Place, S. Moutrie, 
S. Martin, J. M. Sneden, R. E. Liebig, R. Jol 
ston, Master Johnston, Mr. Barrie, Captain 
Thompsen, Messrs. Iwase, Okada, Sakakami, 
M. Kato, Kanazu, Kawauchi, Kee Lenn, Nakano, 
Min Jin, Tajiro, and Miss Nogi in cabin; Messrs. 
Sekino, Oishi, Inouye, Sugai, R. Hoo, Fitzgerald, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tjichi, and Miss Ijichi in second 
class; and 121 passengers in steerage. 


for 











CARGOES. 

Per German steamer Ggneral Werder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—Treasure for Singapore, 
$136,000.00, 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shangivai via 
Kobe:—Silk for France 73 bales; Waste Silk for 
France 3 bales. ‘Treasure for Shanghai, $15,800. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $133,200.00, 





REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, re- 
ports:—Left Hakodate the 21st August, at 4.30 
a.m. Arvived at Oginchama the 22nd, at 4.30 
a.m, and left the same day, at 11 a.m.; had light 
variable winds and cloudy but fine weather 
throughout the passage. Rounded Inuboye the 
23rd, at 12.45 a.m. and Noshima at 7.30 a.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd August, at 11.45 











he British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
repoits :—Left Hongkong the 18th August, at 5.98 
p.m.; had variable winds and. fine weather 
Unoughout the passage, Artived at Yokohama 
the 24th August, at 3.10 a.m, Time, 5 days, 8 
hours, 21 minutes. 











LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee 
IMPORTS. 


There has been very little business doing dur- 
ing the past week. A good many dealers are still 
absent in the country, and from the reports received 
of the Tokyo Market extreme dulness. prevails 
there for English Yarn and most Grey goods, 
though Bombay Yarns and certain descriptions of 
Fancy Goods seem to be in some demand. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week barely amount to 
100 bales, mostly Bombays. 

Corrox Piece Goops.—Sales comprise 1,250 
pieces 8} Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 9 Ibs. Slrirtings, 
660 pieces Velvet, and 200 pieces Prints. 

Wootxens.—z2,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, and a few small lots of 
Cloth are all the business reported. 

COTTON YARNS. 
















16/24, Ord $30.00 to 31.50 
. 16/24, Med 31.75 to 32.50 


- 16/24, Goo 32-75 to 33.25 
33.00 to 34.00 
33.00 to 33.75 
34.00 to 35.00 
35.25 to 36.50 
38.25 to 40.25 
36.00 to 38.00 
39-00 to 42.00 
27.25 to 29.50 
25.50 to 28.25 
23.00 to 25.25 
Goovs. 








Bombay 
6s, Bombay 
114, Bomba 


COTTON 
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Velvets—Black, 35 yard: 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42 
Vaffachelas, 12 yaids, 43 inches 
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WOOLLENS. 




















yards, szinches .. $4.00 lu 5.30 
o yards, 32 inches best 0.27) to 31 
in Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

fedium.. aah 0.23 to 264 

32 inches 
+ 0.19 to 22} 
pe, 24 yards, 

31 inches secissssee Otgb to 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inch 0.30 10 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches ... 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ sGinches ......... 035 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

per Ih... ccmadnnfsesecueetn Bio Ly aga 


METALS. 

All is quiet again, and the daily sales contain 
little or no news of Metals. With the approach of 
cool autumn weather the trade should revive. 
Stocks are heavy, especially of Iron, and there 
scems no chance of improved prices for some time 
to come. 












Flat Bais, 4 . $2.75 to 2.80 
Flat Bars, f inch. 1 "218 to 2:85 
Round and square up to J inch 2.80 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.65 to 2.75 
‘od, small size .. 2.80 to 2.90 
ssorted to 5.20 

Plates, per box to 5:50 

Pig Iron, No. 3 to 140 

Market remains unchanged. Sales light. De- 

liveries fairly good. Importers are busy landing 
the cargoes of various ships in port. Guotari 





are as last advised for American Oil, ‘ 





being about 10 cents less than “Comet” or 
“ Devoe.” 
Quotation; .. $2.01 to 2.03 





SUGAR. 

A very quiet market has prevailed throughout 
the entire week. Holders of Brown Takao are 
beginning to feel anxious to sell. Stocks of all 
kinds are heavy. The market closes weak for all 
descriptions. Following are the sales reported :— 
Takao Brown, 6,588 piculs at $3.25 to $3.30 per 
picul; 635 barrels of Molasses at $1.55 per barrel. 
Only’ 2,456 piculs of White Refined have changed 
hands ‘by private sale, fetching the following 
prices :—50 piculs at $7.20 per picul, 100 piculs at 
$7.17% per picul, 300 piculs at $6.97} per picul, 
and 2,006 piculs at $6.77} per picul. 





ra rious 











White Refined $5.20 (07.28 
Manila... 3:70 to 3,80 
lava and Penang 3:20 to 3.35 
entama. a 3.05 to 3.10 
Namiida 2:70 to 2.80 
Rrown Takao 3:35 to 3.40 


EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK. 

Our last was of the 17th instant, since which 
date Settlements are 510 piculs—viz.:—Hanks 22 
piculs, Filatures 216 piculs, Re-reels 144 piculs, 
Kakeda 120 piculs, Hamatsuki 8 piculs. Addi- 
tional, the Doshinsha shipped 25 bales, bringing 
total week’s trade up to 535 piculs. 

Although daily purchases reach a fair total, yet 
there is no life in the Market, and Settlements do 
not have much effect on the Stock; which latter is 
constantly reinforced by fresh arrivals from the 
interior. Dealers are getting rather anxious and 
are pushing sales, influenced to this course by con- 
tinual drooping of the up-country Markets, “Intel- 
ligence from America and France is not good— 
limits to buyers here are not equal to present 
quotations—and the trade is consequently much 
restricted. On reference to the Stock list at foot 
it will be seen that the unsold Silk in Yokohama 
exceeds the quantity in Stock a year ago. Quota- 
ions generally may be reduced $10 all round, but 
no doubt sellers would listen to offers on the pre- 
sent price list. 

All talk of much shortage in crops appears now 
to have died away. Consumers evidently believe 
that there will be quite enough Silk for all comers 
and are ed to restrict purchases to actual 
requireme: - 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities the 
past week—U.S, mail 18th, and French mail 19th. 
The former (City of Rio de Faneiro) carried 488 
bales for various points in the Eastern States, and 
the latter (Oxus) had 73 bales for Lyons and 
London. ‘These departures bring the present 
export up to 4,390 piculs, against 3,451 last year 
and 2,180 at same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Very little done, two or three small 
parcels Hachojt at $470 being the sales noted in 
the list. Stocks are heavy and fairly well assorted. 
With deglining prices in the Maibashi market we 
should see lower quotations here, 

Filatures.—A fair amount of business herein, 
some buyers operating at the fractional decline 
from time to time. The latest sale of Gakosha is 
entered at $720, a drop of $20 from previous trans- 
actions. Katrosha is talked of at $680, Shichiyosei 
$670, Kaibokusha, Nosawa and si 
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ilar $660, ol 


$650 for quality a trifle under these marks, ‘The 
Kofu men appear anxious to move now, and would 
probably take $610 for good Koshu Milatures, Ko- 
sansha, Sanyosha, and the like. ‘ 

Re-veels.—Considerable buying at some drop in 
prices. Tortoise booked at $625 and other brands 
would doubtless be sold at proportionate rates. A 
good quantity of Bushu and other re-reels at $570 
and thereabouts, of medium quality, have passed 
the scales. 

Kakeda.—Some revival in the demand; settle- 
ments have been more than_ 100 piculs at prices 
ranging from $540 to $620. Supplies are coming 
to hand freely and dealers are inclined to be cur- 
rent at quotations, : 

Oshu.—Stock mounting up and sales falling off. 
The demand for Hamatsuki appears to have gone 
altogether for the time being. 

QUOTATIONS. —NEW SILK. 

Hanks—No. 14 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shi 

Hanks—No. 2 ( 
























Hanks—No. pene 
Hanks—No. :. Nom. 
lanks—No. Nom. 
Janks—No, Nom. — 
Hanks—No. sso $470 to 480 
ilatures—Extra 700 to 720 


660 to 680 
670 to 680 
650 to 660 
620 to 630 
610 to620 
650 

620 to 630 
G00 to 610 
570 to 580 





latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 
latures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 17 de 
latures—No. 2, 10/ Leaner 
latures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ... 
latures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
jiu & Oshu) Best No. 
+ 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 5 
No. 3, 14/20 deniers 














































610 to 620 

Kakedas—No. 570 to 580 

Kakedas—No. 2 550 to 560 
‘akedas—No. 24 - 
‘akedas—No. 3.. - 
Kakedas—No. 34 - 

Nom. 530 to 540 

sos 510 t0520 








Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 24th Aug., 1888 























0x 18NS-H9.A8Ky-KB, 1886.89, 
Wauus, Baten Hataee 

Emope 2,535 1,743 575 
Americn 1,834 1666 4,594 
F Bales 4,369 3,409 2,169 
Beals ais 4390 3.451 2,180 

7 5 reo neue. tcut, 
Steinar} "43s ‘S00 “agoe 
ck, 24th August... 7,200 7,100 ——§.500 
Available suppliestodate 11,235 12,800 8,000 





WASTE SILK. 

Dullness and quiet reign supreme. Settlements 
are one parcel Noshi (27 piculs) since this day 
week, 

Advices from abroad do not warrant the prices 
which Japanese holders demand for their cargo, 
and the regular buyers keep aloof. Sellers are 
beginning to realise the fact that at present asking 
prices very little business will be done, 

‘The only shipment during the interval has been 
by the French mail steamer Oxus, which carried 5 
sample bales for Switzerland or France. Export 
to date is now 1,160 piculs against 1,110 last year 
and 1,284 at same date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business yet; parcels are 
being tested for bu, but at present no agreement 
as to price. 

Noshiito.—Only one purchase. This is in Oshu 
Noshi of mixed quality, and the price is rumoured 
to be $128, which sounds dear. 

Kibiso.—Stock is heavy, and middlemen begin 
to offer Foshu and other medium kinds more freely, 
Filatures are held firm and some dealers say they 
do not wish to sell just now. 

In other sorts nothing to note. 


























QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 
Good to Best 


Pierced Coc: 












josh, Ordinary "Nom, 
ture, Hest selected 
ihiso—Filature, Seconds 
‘ibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
‘ihiso—Shinshu, Be 
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Export Table, Waste Silk, to 24th Aug., 1888 :-— 
Sasson 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886. 




















Picvis, Proves. 

Waste Silk. 1,160 1,107 983 
Pierced Cocoons = 3 got 
1,160 1,110 1,284 

tlementsand Direct ) PUEt- —Ficuus. cuts. 
xport from ist July $ 79° 1,350 2,850 
Stock, 24th August 6,900 6,200 5,650 
Availablesuppliestodate 7,190 7,550 8,500 






Exchange has kept firm all the week and closes 
strong —Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/of ; Docum- 
ents, 3/13 6 m/s. Credits, 3/12; Documents 3/135 
New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7433 4 m/s. U.S.G., 
$753; Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 3.89; 6 m/s., fes. 3.91. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 24th Aug., 1888 :— 







Raw, PicuLs, PICULS. 
Hanks . 1,900 860 
Filatures 21660 2,710 
Re-reels 1,305, 2,930 
Kakeda ‘905 275 

1 410 125 
80 
‘Total piculs...... 7,200! Total piculs ...... 6,900 
TEA. 


There has not been much change in the volume of 
trade in this department. The total settlements 
for the week ending to-day foot up 3,655 piculs, at 
prices running from $7 to $35 per picul. The 
market remains nominally unchanged. The City 
of Rio de Faneiro sailed on the 18th instant. 
taking 7,995 Ibs. for New York, 13,660 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 266,225 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 
272 Ibs. for Canada, amounting to 303,152 Ibs. 
The Suez Canal steamer Moray sailed on the 20th 
inst. with 179,697 Ibs. for New York, and 133,132 
Ibs. for Canada, footing up 312,829 Ibs. all from 
Yokohama. 






















ren ricut. 
Common . . $rx-& under 
Good Common » aztorg 
Medium ... igtois 
Good Medium 16 to 18 
Fine 19 to 21 
Finest 22 to 24 
Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to 29 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange’ has been steady and strong all the 
week, and is firm at the close. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 month: 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ 
On Paris—Bank sight 




















On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigh 92 
On Hongkong—Bank sight Pais. 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 1 °/2 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... yak 
‘On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 734 
Qn New York—Private 30 days’ sight “744 
in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 73 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 74 











THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS sultering from weak or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all."” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pi 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Uhad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 


an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisies them 
of their value.”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breast 2 
ions of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing cloeras 
tions, curing. skin diseases, and in arresting and guboicing 


all inflammations, 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in Chit 

lished in 1871, says—**T had with me a quantity panne 
way’s Ointment. gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fouls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth 

tity of peas, and the demand bees Seon 


























so—Shinshu, Second 

‘biso—Joshu, Good to 
s0—Joshu. i $40 to $30 
iso—Hachoj - 
iso—Hach 35 to as 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best .. 
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obliged to lock up the small remaining “steels "8 
Sold by, all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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STEEL & FILES, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


April 10, 1886. 
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Conrorate Marx. 


4mQ? 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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Awanoeo Goo MEDAL Loot IxTERWL ExweTioN, 1898. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
**Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“*Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 








PRICE LISTS OH APPLICATION. 


Retablished a Quarter of @ Cextury. 











J ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


je Inventors 


mani 


by 24, Old Bond Street 
Rp site sana Waite nose 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 








ASK FOR 






And nee that each Jar bears Baron Liobig 
in Bluo Ink across the Label, 


INEST AND OHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India, ‘Keene good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. length of time. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 











The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 






for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headaches Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, uimitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


COAST TRON PIP HS:. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Princ Toxucawa Iksato left the capiial on 
the 23rd ult. for Isobé, 


Tue new buildings for the Osaka College of 
Navigation have been completed. 


Countess Inouye returned to the capital on the 
evening of the 27th ult. from Isobé, 





Count Oxuma will leave the capital shortly on 
an official visit to Hakodate and Niigata. 





Extensive mulberry plantations are being laid 
down in the vicinity of Kyéto. 


Tue Yodogawa Steamship Company will replace 
all their wooden-built steamers by iron vessels. 


New regulations are said to be now under con- 
sideration for the sale and transfer of landed 
properly. 


‘Tu town of Otsu has decided to have electric 
lights, and machinery from Osaka has been 
ordered. 


Tue corps of Engincers is to be increased at 
each of the garrisons at Sendai, Nagoya, and 
Hiroshima. 


Vice-Apmirat Viscount Kapayama, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, arrived at The Hague 
on the 23rd ult. 


‘Tue Naval Medical School in Shiba Park, closed 
for the summer vacation, will be re-opened on 
the r5th instant. 


‘Tux premises of the Temma Spinning Company 
have been completed, and 5,000 spindles have 


been fitted up. There will s| Googl 15, 
C real 
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spindles erected, to drive which machinery and 
four boilers, each of 75-horse-power, have been 
placed in position. 


Tue number of telegraph offices established in 
Cities and Prefectures from 1871 up to the 
present is over 320. 


Mk. Sarro Suurcutko, a Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, who is now on an official visit to Berlin, 
will return tO Japan in December next. 


TerrHone lines for connecting the Police 
Stations of Tokyo have been laid to the length 
of go ré (225 miles), at a cost of yen 35,000. 


Tux section of railway between Osaka and 
Kashiwabara (Yamato) on the line of the Osaka 
Railway Company will be bégun on the 15th inst. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to the students 
of the Tokyo Technical School, at Higashi- 
Katamachi, Asakusa, will take place on the ard 
inst, 


H.1.M. tHe Empress has been graciously pleased 
to contribute yen 500 to the fund for the relief 
of sufferers by the late inundation in Gifu 
Prefecture. 


Tux addition of heavy hydraulic machinery is 
to be made to the Osaka Arsenal, the operations 
of the works there: being about to be con- 
siderably extended. 


Rewarps have been distributed by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha to a number of men who worked 
hard at a recent fire in Kobe in protecting the 
Company's premises. 


Goxp and silver medals, ordered by the Japan 
Red Cross Society from the Osaka Mint, to be 
conferred on the members of the society, will be 
completed this month. 


Tue Japan Engineering Company has received 
a contract from the Sanyo Railway Company to 
erect buildings for a railway station at Hyogo, 
at a cost of yen 7,769. 


Maxquis Hacutsuxka, of Fukushima, has con- 
tributed yen 300 to the fund for the relief of 
sufferers by the late inundation at Nishi-Kaku- 
enmura, Tokushima Prefecture. 








CoxstpuraBLE prosperity has attended the 
operations of the cement company established 
some time ago in Osaka, and the demand for 


its product is steadily increasing. 


Tux iron bridge over the Oigawa having been 
completed and opened for tralfic, the section 
of railway between Shizuoka and Numazu will 
be commenced on the 1st September. 





Viscount Waranane, President of the Auditors’ 
Board, who is now staying in Paris, will leave 
for Japan about the 1oth inst., in accordance 
with instructions from the C 









Tue rainfall in August was small—very much 
below the average generally, with none what. 





ever in places till the 2gth, on which date con- 


of central and northern Japan. In a few small 
districts the rice was threatened with drought, 
but the rain came in time and the crops are 
looking well. 





Ir has been stated ‘that Mr. Kitagaki, the 
Governor of Kyoto /u, will retire from office so 
soon as the project in which he has so much in- 
terested himself—the Biwa Canal—is finished. 


Tuer Impertar Hicunesses Prince anp Prin- 
cess ARISUGAWA Taruutro, who were absent for 
some time in Kyoto on a visit to their ancestral 
tombs, returned to the capital on the 26th ult. 
from Hakone, 


Lops of silver and copper have been dis- 
covered at Ochiai, Nosegori, Osaka. Permission 
to cgmmence mining has been applied for, 
together with an area of 14,000 /sudo of ground 
for “ grass” works. 





Tue new buildings for the Fine Art Hall, in the 
enclosure of the Osaka Museum, have been 
nearly completed. The opening ceremony will 
take place on the 3rd November next, the birth- 
day of H.I.M. the Emperor. 


Count Iro left Yokohama on Wednesday last 
in the Yamashiro Maru. At Kobe he will be 
joined by Count Saigo, whence the two Mini- 
sters will proceed, with several men-of-war, to 
visit Korea and Vladivostock. 





Ir is stated that Rear-Admiral Ito, Director of 
the Naval Construction Bureau, will be promoted 
shortly to the rank of Vice-Admiral, as he has 
been in active employment for over six years 
since his promotion to his present rank, 


Tue Nippon Ginko has raised the rate of in- 
terest for loans on security from 6,%; per cent. 
per aunum to 6,%; per cent., while the rate of 
daily discount has been raised to sen 1588; in 
the head office and se 15% in all branches. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Hanabusa, Vice-Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce, will be 
transferred shortly to another office, and that 
Mr. Maeshima, President of the Kansai Railway 
Company, will be appointed to succeed him. 


A resiwent of Iwate Prefecture has discovered 
a silver mine in a mountain belonging to the 
Government at Amamadatemura, Johokugori, 
Aomori Prefecture, and proposes to apply to the 
authorities-for permission to commence mining 
operations, 


Mayor-Genrra Imat, commanding the Seventh 
Brigade of the Osaka Fourth Divisional Head- 
quarters, has proceeded to Shimoshima and 
Kamishima, Osaka, in order to select the ground 
for the autumn manceuvres, which will take 
place this month. 





During last year the amount deposited in the 
Postal Savings Banks in Osaka was yen 
1,044,949.686, and the amount paid out yen 
1,015,810.866. At the end of last year yen 
1,624,213.664 was deposited by 50,320 persons. 
From January to March last the amount depo- 


tinuous heavy rain fell over the greater portion’) ited wastvery293,410.289, and the amount paid 
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out yen 280,935-171. At the end of March last 
yen 1,636,688.782 was deposited by 53,326 
persons, 


Trarric between Sakamoto and Karuizawa on 
the line of the Usui Tramway Company is ex- 
pected to be opened on the sth instant. The 
whole line of the company will then be opened, 
traffic between Yokokawa and Sakamoto having 
already been commenced. 


Tue laying of rails on the line of the Usui 
Tramway has been completed, with the excep- 
tion of about seven cho (half a mile) which was 
expected to be finished before the end of last 
month, The ceremony of opening the line will 
take place about the sth inst. 


Fire broke out at Kioricho (Izumozaki), Echigo 
province, on the 25th ult. at 11.45 p.m., and 
154 houses anda number of telegraph posts 
were destroyed, 4 houses being partially da- 
maged. The flames were only got under at 
4.50 a.m. on the following day. 


‘A cenerat meeting of the Japan Ladies’ Private 
Sanitary Society was held this afternoon (1st 
inst.) in the lecture rooms of the Imperial ,Uni- 
versity, in the enclosure of the Tokyo First 
Higher Middle School, at Hitotsubashi, Kanda, 
when Messrs. Nagai and Sakurai delivered 
addresses. 


Messrs. Nunoya, of Osaka, and Sakurai and 
Terauchi, of Fushimi, propose to establish a 
company to be called the Japan Trading Com- 
pany, at Bentendori Nichome, Yokohama, with 
a capital of yen 500,000. The office has been 
located temporarily in the premises of Mr. 
Sakurai. 


A prart of revised postal regulations, which is 
being compiled by Viscount Nomura, Vice- 
Minister, and the private secretaries and coun- 
sellors of the Communications Department, will 
be completed about the beginning of next month. 
Admiral Viscount Enomoto proposes to submit 
it to the Cabinet Office for consideration after 
the summer holidays. 





Tue Osaka City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of a company to be 
called the Sake Brewery Company (Limited) at 
Shinmeicho, Sakai district, with a capital of 
yen 50,000. The charter applied for is for 
fifteen years, and the promoters are Messrs. 
Taku (Tokuhei) Ishizuri, Taku (Tsunesaburo), 
Koizuka, and Tori. 


Tue Bureau of Internal Posts and Telegraphs 
in the Communications Department has in- 
timated that information has been received from 
the authorities stating that telegraphic charges 
between Fusan and Soul will be at the rate of 
sen 22 in silver per word, and that messages 
from Japan will be charged the rates from Japan 
to Fusan in addition to the above. 


Messrs, Kisuitura, Fujii, Kakuno, Kose, and 
Sasajima, of Osaka, have received permission 
from the Osaka City Government Office to 
establish a cotton company at Sakaicho (Kishi- 
wada), Minamigori, Izumi province. The 
capital of the company is yen 50,000, of which 
sven 21,000 has been provided by the promoters, 
while the remainder will be raised in shares, 

charter for fifteen years has been applied for, 





Tue Ueda-Nagano railway (214 miles) which 
was opened for traffic on the 15th ult, will be con- 
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nected shortly with the line between Nagano 
and Naoetsu (46 miles) opened some time ago. 
The length of the whole line between Ueda and 
Naoetsu is therefore 674 miles, and the time- 
table was altered on the rst inst. The railway 
stations at Shinonoi and Yashiro, between Ueda 
and Nagano, will be opened on the 15th inst. 


Tue present aspect of the Import trade is not 
cheering, Yarns and Grey Goods being almost 
entirely neglected. Coloured Cottons, however, 
are more in request, and Italian Cloth sells 
freely at full rates, but Mousselines and Woo!- 
len goods generally are extremely difficult to 
move. Nothing doing in Metals but unloading 
fresh arrivals. Sales of Kerosene have been 
limited to a few thousand cases ; prices are with- 
out much alteration, and the stock ashore and 
afloat foots up 350,000 cases. After a long 
spell of quiet, a movement has been made in 
the Sugar market, and 35,000 piculs—nearly 
all Browns—have been sold at an advance on 
recent quotations of 15 cents per picul. Prices 
are firm, and contracts for large parcels of 
Formosa sorts are said to be pending. A com- 
paratively small business has been done in the 
principal Export, and holders of Silk have ouly 
been able to rouse the apathy of buyers into deal- 
ing to the extent of 500 piculs. This business 
has been the result of a decided decline, and a 
further fall must ensue before buying can be- 
come anything like general, and shipments 
extensive. Exaggerated ideas of value have 
operated against Waste Silk also, and the busi- 
ness in this branch has been restricted to the 
smallest dimensions. The volume of the Tea 
trade remains without alteration, but prices for 
grades Common to Fine have advanced half-a- 
dollar per picul, and these descriptions of leaf 
are firmly held. Exchange has been strong 
and steady for another week, and exhibits no 








NOTES. 








Excitement will of course be caused by the 
news that Counts Ito and Saigo are setting out 
on atour the avowed object of which is to in- 
spect the principal Korean ports and Vladi 
stock. When it is seen that their Excellencies 
are escorted by a squadron sufficiently large 
to amount almost to a demonstration, the public 
will justly say that whatever may be the real pur- 
pose of the voyage undertaken by the President 
of the Privy Council and the Minister of State 
for the Navy, it must at least be a purpose of 
considerable importance. Statesmen set in such 
high places know well how much attention their 
movements attract, and, as a consequence, 
eschew exceptional movements unless excep- 
tional ends are to be attained. We may therefore 
dismiss the notion that a coincidence between 
the cruise of a Japanese fleet in the China Sea 
and the advent of the summer holidays has in- 
duced Counts Ito and Saigo to undertake this 
expedition, Their Excellencies have undoubt- 
edly a political object in view, and a part of 
that object is assuredly a wish to inform them- 
as closely as possible, about eve 

concerns the centre of Oriental 
For Korea has earned that undesir- 

As Count Inouye said of her years 





selves, 
thing that 
disquiet. 

able title. 
ago, she is simply an unhappy hunting ground 
for intriguing factions and international jea- 
lousies. The Government at Peking has been 
playing fast and loose with her until she is 





at once exasperated and perplexed. Those 
who were specially chosen to keep her in the 
path supposed to lead to peace and security, 
have set themselves to direct her into a route 
beset with dangers, and the net result is a 
universal feeling that her condition may at any 
moment become a source of serious trouble to 
her neighbours. We cannot wonder that, 
under such circumstances, Japanese statesmen 
desire to see with their own eyes what there is 
in the peninsula to invite foreign interference, 
and perhaps to judge for themselves how far 
the China Sea is likely to become the scene of 
operations often discussed as among possible, 
if not probable, contingencies. Count Ito sailed 
on Wednesday by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
steamer Yamashiro Maru, and Count Saigo set 
out by way of the TOkaid6, The latter nobleman 
will travel over whatever sections of the new 
line of railway are sufficiently finished to permit 
the passage of a locomotive. Reaching Kobe 
vid Ky0td and Osaka, Count Saigo will join 
Count Ito and sail for Fusan by Shimonoseki, 
whence, passing up the coast, the trip will be 
completed by inspecting Sagahlien, Viadivo- 
stock, and other northern places, It is expected 
thatthe whole expedition will be completed in 
three weeks. 





* 
ere 


Whenever Japanese Ministers of State depart 
from the usual routine of summer tours, there 
is always a section of the public ready to aver 
that the purpose of their trip is simple to get 
way from Téky6. This was said of Count 
Kuroda when he went to China and Europe in 
1885. It was asserted that unless the Govern- 
ment had contrived his absence, the Korean 
imbroglio would inevitably have been converted 
into a casus belli with China; whereas, in 
sober truth, no one was less disposed than the 
Count to commit the matter to the arbitrament 
of the sword. Many other less conspicuous 
examples of this tendency on the part of rumour 
will easily be recalled by anyone who has 
watched events closely. We are not surprised 
to find, therefore, that the trip of Counts Ito 
and Saigo is similarly construed. The two 
statesmen, say certain political Nestors, are 
compelled to choose between leaving the capi- 
tal, or remaining at the cost of witnessing 
changes to which they cannot easily consent. 
The Chdya Shimbun circulates this rumour, 
notendorsing it indeed, but, at the same time, 
declining to discredit it altogether. If the in- 
spection of certain Korean and Russian ports 
be really a matter of pressing consequence, 
why, our contemporary enquires, should Count 
Saigo waste time inspecting the Tokaido Rail- 
way? Rumour accounts for the trip of the 
two statesmen by explaining that the Minister 
President of State has resolved upon inaugurat- 
ing certain radical reforms, and that in view 
of the submission of these to the Cabinet, the 
President of the Privy Council and the Minister 
of State for the Navy were struck by the 
convenient noticn of taking a cruise in 
the China Sea. The reforms in question have 
reference to the relation between the Cabinet 
and the various Departments; to the orders 
and instructions of Ministers of State; to the 
drafting of rules and regulations; to the issue 
of notifications ; to the enforcement and inter- 
pretation of laws; to the responsibilities of 
Cabinet Ministers in carrying out laws and 
orders; to the organization and competence of 
tribunals ; to the conduct of the judiciary ; and 
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to the manner of dealing with representations, 
memorials and so forth. This immense pro- 
gramme Count Kuroda is supposed to have 
elaborated in concert with Mr. Komaki, Chief 
Secretary of the Cabinet, before which august 
body it is to be laid immediately. We need 
scarcely point out the manifest extravagance of 
supposing, in the first place, that the Minister 
President of State would think of carrying out 
changes so sweeping as those thus outlined 
without the cdoperation of Count Ito, who has 
been the very head and front of all administra- 
tive and executive organization for the past ten 
years ; or, in the second, that if any programme 
so comprehensive were to be forced through the 
Cabinet in despite of the opposition of fhe Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, Count Ito could 
consent to retain office. It appears to be for- 
gotten, or, perhaps, conveniently ignored, that 
Count Ito was the statesman chosen in 1885 to 
visit China; that he negotiated the Tientsin 
Treaty ; that he established relations of personal 
friendship with the Viceroy Li, and that public 
opinion in China and Japan designates him as 
a statesman exceptionally fitted by experience 
and antecedents to be entrusted with the mana- 
gement of any complications likely to arise in 
connection with Korea. His resignation of the 
post of Minister President of State may have 
induced China to suspect some diminution of 
his influence and interest in respect of Japan's 
relations with the neighbouring empire. TE this 
misapprehension is dispelled by the voyage of 
the two ministers in the China Sea, that alone 
would be almost a sufficient explanation of the 
project. 








Tue unfortunate Unedi-Kan has been again 
brought upon the /apis. Her disappearance 
was mysterious; her re-appearance, if we may 
use the term, is equally so. The Chéya Shim- 
éun is responsible. In its issue of the 18th 
instant that journal published an enigma. 
Some time ago, wrote our contemporary, a firm 
small in respect of actual size, but still ranking 
second among Eastern firms, contracted for a 
ship of war with a famous European builder. 
In due time the vessel was finished, but on her 
way to the head-quarters of the firm, she sud- 
denly disappeared off the face of the waters. 
Not a trace of her was to be found. Had she 
been cast away, it is impossible to suppose that 
something would not have been heard or seen 
of her, Had she gone to the bottom of the 
deep sea, time could not have failed to bring to 
the surface some trace of her, a spar, a boat or 
what not. But nothing was ever found, Re- 
cently, however, news was circulated that an- 
other big firm possesses a ship corresponding 
in every respect to the missing vessel. Rumour 
says that the big firm, knowing of the vessel's 
expected arrival, set ships to watch for her, 
seized her, murdered her crew and ran up its 
own flag. Incredible as such an event seems, 
it demands enquiry, we are told. The clerks of 
the smaller firm are said to be highly excited, 
and to declare that if they can procure any 
proof of the story, they will let the big firm 
know whether these outrages can be perpetrated 
with impunity. 





* 
* 


. 

On the morning after this tale appeared in 
the columns of the Chdya Shimbun, three other 
journals, the Michi Nichi Shimbun, the Bukka 
Shimpé, and the Kéron Shimpo, published em- 
phatic denials of it in almost precisely similar 
phraseology. They admitted that the mystery 
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of the Unebi Kan's disappearance was enough 
to excite men’s imaginations, but they pointed 
out that such an act as that described by the 
Chéya—which journal they did not, however, 
mention by’ name—could never have been per- 
petrated without discovery. A careful register 
of every ship that enters or clears is kept at 
all ports, and if the Chinese had ventured to 
take the Onebs Kan into harbour, the fact must 
have been known at once. The notion of a 
Power like China being able to possess such 
a ship as the Unebi Kan for a whole year 
without other countries knowing anything avout 
it, is treated with utter scorn by the three journals. 


are 
The Chéya Shimbun is not a bit discon- 
certed. It laughs at the notion that harbour 
records could expose a scheme like the above. 
The records are kept by China herself. What 
is to prevent her manipulating them as she 
likes? Of course the CAéya does not say that 
she has actually done so. Its statements are 
studiously vague. But it declines to be put 
off with the pretence that if China wanted to 
be wicked, her own records would stand in 
her way. A very pretty sensation the whole 
thing is: not the less artistic because of its 
utter improbability. China in the character of 
an ocean robber, employing her fleet for pira- 
tical purposes, in a novel spectacle. 





A recENT issue of the F¥e/d says :—“ We are 
all aware that, in Lord Dunraven’s words, ‘the 
one attribute peculiar to the North American 
continent is that of vastness.’ Everything there 
is huge and stupendous.” The writer then goes 
on to give an account—too long for quotation 
—of a sale of thoroughbred yearlings in New 
York belonging to Mr. Haggin, the celebrated 
breeder of California, The feature of the sale 
was the bidding for King Thomas, a yearling 
colt by King Ban out of Maud Hampton, by 
Hunter's Lexington, which was knocked down 
to Mr. Appleby, a bookmaker, for $38,000. The 
last two bidders left in were Mr. Appleby an¢é 
Senator Hearst, and the scene is described as 
very exciting as the two pegged away at each 
other till $38,000 was reached, which being 
Mr. Appleby’s bid, Senator Hearst said, “You 
can have him at that.” But the story does not 
end here. The Californian Senator was unable 
to rest without possession of the colt, and wrote 
the next day offering $40,000 for him, This 
was accepted by Mr. Appleby, who, we should 
say, had much the best of the bargain. 


Havine censured the Prefect of Aomori for his 
conduct in speaking, or rather writing, dis- 
paragingly of his constituents, the Wicks Nichi 
Shimbun now takes exception to a speech deli- 
vered by Count Goto, and reported in the Shinano 
Mainichi Shimbun, in which that statesman 
belittles Téky6 people and unduly exalis 
country folks. The Count is reported to have 
said:—No true politician can sympathise 
with the conduct of the people of the metro- 
polis in laughing at and ridiculing the pro- 
vinces as sluggish and inactive. For myself 
I believe that the views of those patriotic 
gentlemen in the capital who style themselves 
politicians, are generally rotten, and it is for 
this reason that they are not concerned to cul- 
tivate a proper spirit among the country people.” 
This is the kind of statement, says the Wichi 
Nich?, that one might expect from a raw and 
inexperienced youth, but it is difficult to believe 
that it came from the mouth of a statesman of 


such matured wisdom as Count Goto. Assum- 
ing, however, that he has been correctly re- 
ported, itis somewhat laughable to find him say- 
ing that the politicians of the capital hold rotien 
and old-fashioned views, and suggesting by in- 
ference that his are the only sound and 
original ideas. Will the Count argue that the 
great questions of the necessity of asserting our 
national rights, and the extent of the insults 
which are inflicted upon us, on which he is 
continually harping, are new things? Every 
T6ky6 politician is familiar with them, Count 
Goto notwithstanding. His boasting of the 
possession of advanced views seems to savour 
more of rottenness than the opinions of the 
Tdky6 politicians. We trust he will not fail to 
communicate to political circles in the capital 
any new idea which occurs to him, even though 
in doing so he may in some respects disoblige 
his country friends. 

InvestiGations conducted by the Téky6 muni- 
cipality into the condition of the money market 
from April to June last, in respect of subsidiary 
silver coin and copper coins, are published in 
the Oficial Gazette. In April, it appears, the 
quantity of subsidiary silver in circulation be- 
came inconveniently large, especially in regard 
to ten-set and twenty-sen pieces. The rate of 
exchange therefore rose to 20 sen per 100 ven 
for sellers of subsidiary silver, whereas buyers 
could obtain as much as they pleased at par. 
On the other hand, there was a scarcity of 
copper coin, probably owing to the fact that 
owners of silk farms and filatures absorbed a 
considerable quantity of this form of currency 
for paying their emp/oyés. To buy paper 
money with copper, a premium of 26 sen per 
100 yen sufficed, whereas, to buy copper with 
paper 40 sen had to be paid. The ratio of 
silver subsidiary coins then in circulation was 
1.872 yen per 1,000 ven of paper, and the cor- 
responding ratio of copper coin was 0.204 yen. 
During May, the quantity of subsidiary silver in 
the market was reduced; exchange transac- 
tions became easy, and 100 paper yen could be 
purchased with subsidiary silver for a premium 
of 10 sen. Copper coin became, at the same 
time, more plentiful : but the rates of exchange 
underwent alteration in one direction only: 
buyers of copper had still to pay 40 sen pre- 
mium, but for sellers of it the rate rose to 36 
sen. The ratio of subsidiary silver to paper was 
then 1,63 yen per 1,000 yen, and the ratio of 
copper 0.558 yen per 1,000 yen. In June things 
remained fairly stable. Rates of exchange suf- 
fered no appreciable fluctuation. The ratio of 
subsidiary silver was 1.756 yen per 1,000 yen 
of paper, and the ratio of copper was 0.569 yen. 


We printed recently some curious answers 
given at an examination in English of Japanese 
pupils. These are matched by a selection from 
the examination answers at a large public school 
in the north of England, and published by the 
Newcastle Chronicle:—Under the head of 
““ Meanings of Words” are the following defini- 
tions :—‘ Pedantic—running about on foot; 
Universe—relating to number one ; Omen—the 
setting of the mind upon what you are going to 
do—a hymn sung in church; Laity means 
soberness, in opposition to gaiety.” In the 








geographical section there is an answer almost 
equal in brilliance to that which stated that the 
Nile rose out of the equator and flowed through 
Mungo Park, for we are assured that “ the river 
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Wye rises in Switzerland, and flows past Cork 
and Edinburgh ;” and in regard to Japan we 
are told that ‘‘ the Mikado’s term of office is 600 
years.” Then we find that the chief religious 
duty of a Brahmin is “to lie on his back and 
think that the three gods are sitting on him!” 
Referring to the Indian Mutiny, an intelligent 
youth tells us the mutiny began “ because the 
English used the greece of the cow for their 
partridges.” In the historical section we read 
that ‘“ Tetzel sold insurances,” and that ‘‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots, married the dolphin of France.” 
It would not be easy to describe the state of 
mind of Mignet or John Hosack when they learn 
that Mary “ married Philip of Spain, and after 
that she married Darnley, which was blown up 
in the house of Mary, and then she married 
Darnley, which was said that she had blown 
Darnley up.” The construction and grammar 
of this sentence are alike delicious, Our old 
friend the Maid of Domremy becomes “ Jean 
Dart, also called Jane Ark, which was burned 
as a witch in the market of Smithfield.” A 
scientific friend tells us that “the dark patches 
on the moon are really holes to let out the 
atmosphere,” that a property of iron is that it is 
“watertight.” An incipient chemist persistently 
talks about “ hydraulic acid,” and one genius, 
discoursing on coal, informs us that “ages ago 
England was under the sea, but it altered its 
level, leaving the trees and plants under an 
enormous weight of sentiment.” 


We learn that there is now in the press a 
“Handbook of Colloquial Japanese,” by Mr. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. The work includes 
a grammar, a “reader,” and vocabularies both 
Anglo-Japanese and Japanese-English. It will 
probably be in the hands of the public before 
the end of September. This will be welcome 
news to students of Japanese. They are not, 
indeed, without aids. The ‘“ Kaiwa-hen” of 
Mr. Satow is a work of incalculable value to 
everyone who has mastered the preliminary 
difficulties of the language. Mr. Aston's gram- 
mar is an excellent and trustworthy guide, but 
then, it is precisely what it professes to be—a 
grammar and a grammar only. In this respect 
it is characteristic of all Mr. Aston’s work. He 
has the admirable, but sometimes exasperating, 
faculty of doing exactly what he undertakes to 
do, without amplification or digression, Finally 
we have Mr. Imbrie’s capital work—a book 
which to students of twenty years ago seems a 
perfect mine of information and assistance. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that the need has not yet 
been fully satisfied. We are persuaded that 
the feeling will be finally dissipated by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Chamberlain's work. If any 
man is competent to undertake such a task, it 
is certainly he, and what he has already done is 
sufficient guarantee of the success he will cer- 
tainly achieve in this new direction. 


Amone the symptoms of Japan's rapidly deve- 
loped aversion to everything savouring of feudal 
fashions, we find a desire to abolish the term 
Heimin. In old times the whole nation was 
broadly divided into Samurai, or soldiers, and 
Heimin, or commoners. The distinction then 
meant a great deal. The Samurai was every- 
thing, the Heimin nothing. The wearer of 
two swords could count on attention and respect 
wherever he went, and had a right to enforce 
the display of these urbanities if he detected any 
disposition to withhold them, Butthe Samurai 
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has ceased to exist as the representative of a class. 
He has been divested of his military functions 
and deprived of all the privileges once attaching 
to their discharge. Why then should the term 
Heimin still survive ? It ought no longer to pos- 
sess any practical significance. Above all, its 
official recognition is an anomaly and an im- 
propriety. If a man is not of the imperial 
blood (Adzofu) or of the noble class (Kazoku), 
he must of necessity be a commoner. The 
absence of a distinguishing title sufficiently pro- 
claims his status. To persist in calling hima 
Heimin is nothing more or less than to per- 
petuate a relic of defunct feudalism. These 
and similar arguments are strongly urged by 
a correspondent of the Voron Shinshi. Their 
value, of course, is not to be gainsaid. But 
on reading them one is reminded that much 
remains to be settled in this country. What, 
for example, is the proper Japanese title 
for the daughter or younger son of a noble- 
man? In England we speak of Lady this, Lord 
that or the Honorable some one else, but in 
Japan it is simply Miss so and so, or Mr. the 
other, Are the daughters and younger sons of 
nobles, and the eldest sons during their fathers’ 
life-time, to be entirely undistinguished from 
other folks? This is a peculiarly embarrassing 
feature of Japanese sumptuary laws. It wants 
reform just as much as the continued use of the 
now meaningless term Heimin. 


Tue Chéya Shimbun, having published, with 
marked semblance of endorsement, a rumour 
that Count Ito's visit to Korea and Vladivostock 
is in reality an expedient retreat from TOkyd, 
where sweeping measures of administrative re- 
form are about to be introduced, was inspired 
by the sensible but tardy idea that it might as 
well seek information from Count Ito himself. 
So it sent a principal member of its staff to call 
at his Excellency’s residence at Shinagawa. 
The Count, however, had an objection to be 
interviewed. Most statesmen of eminence have 
a persistent objection of that kind, not, perhaps, 
because they radically dislike being questioned 
or giving information, but because their time is 
too precious to be placed at the disposal of every 
journalist seeking news for his readers. Count 
Ito's objection on this particular occasion arose 
from illness. He was suffering from a slight 
attack of fever, and had just fallen asleep when 
the Chdéya’s representative called. The gentle- 
man of the pen, however, was not to be baulked 
by trifles. If he could not meet the Count face 
to face, he could at least interrogate him through 
a third party. So he propounded his queries 
to the major-domo and waited until the Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council should awake to 
answer them. The replies finally received were 
calculated to suggest that no great political 
importance attaches to the projected trip, but 
that it is an affair of recreation as much as of 
business. The CAéya does not believe this, 
however. It sternly spurns the notion that 
a Minister with such heavy burdens of State 
affairs piled on his shoulders can have any oc- 
casion to think of rest. Some critics might be 
disposed to draw a different conclusion in the 
premises, but the Chdya Shimbun knows better. 





Tue Nichi Nichi Shiméun can find no excuse 
for the conduct of the Prefect of Aomori, who 
recently, in a report to the Central Government, 
characterised his constituents as ya ya mushin- 
kei. As the report in which the phrase occurs 


UNIVE 


appeared in the Oficial Gazette, our contem- 
porary thinks there can be no doubt as to its 
having been actually employed by the Prefect, 
and therefore expresses its surprise at the action 
taken by that official, The Michi Nichi goes 
on to say :—We do not know whether the people 
of Aomori are really insensible or spiritless, as 
the language used in reference to them by their 
Chiji would seem to indicate, or whether the 
Prefect is himself a man of the highest ability. 
But even if it were the case, we cannot very well 
see how his sense of what is right and proper 
should permit the official to announce the in- 
capacity of his people in this public manner. 
Is it not rather his duty to endeavour to im- 
prove them in this respect, and to try to culti- 
vate in them a spirit of enterprise and activity? 
We cannot understand by what process of 
reasoning the Prefect can convince himself that 
he is right in ridiculing the people under his 
care. Nor can we hold the Oficial Gazette 
as wholly blameless in the matter, for it was 
the medium by which the Prefect of Aomori 
was enabled to proclaim to the world the in- 
tellectual deficiency of the people of his district. 
Altogether we cannot but regard the affair as 
a dishonour to the country, and an occurrence 
which we trust will not soon be repeated. 

Ir is stated that the following gentlemen have 
been elected members of the Committee on 
Improvements in Toky, and that their names 
have been submitted to the Minisier of State 
for Home Affairs:—(Home Department)— 
Mr. Nagayo Sensai, Director of the Sanitary 
Bureau; Mr. Sakurai Tsutomu, Director of the 
Geographical Bureau; and Mr. Furuichi, an 
engineer; (War Department)—Colonel Kuro- 
da Hisataka, an artillery officer, and Major 
Tasaka Toranosuke, Chief of the Surveying 
Section; (Agricultural and Commercial De- 
partment)—Mr, Wada Yashiro, Director of the 
Geological Bureau, and Mr. Kité Teijiro, a 
Counsellor; (Finance Department) —Mr, Naru- 
kawa Naoyoshi,“a Counsellor, and Mr. Shiba 
Yuzo, Assistant Director of the Revenue Bu- 
reau; (Communications Department) — Mr. 
Hayashi Tadasu, Director of the Bureau of 
Inland Posts and Telegraphs, and Mr, Tsuka- 
fara Shuzo, Director of the Mercantile Marine 
Bureau; (Metropolitan Police Office) —Mr. 
Hayashi Sansuke, Director of the Second 
Bureau, and Mr. Murakami Tatetomo, Director 
of the Third Bureau; (Téky6 City Government 
Office)—Mr. Ginbayashi Tsunao, Secretary, 
and Mr. Ito Masanobu, headman of Nihonbashi 
district —Yomiuri Shimbun. 


Tue Vomiuri Shimbun, in a note onthe Japa- 
nese custom of blackening the teeth and shaving 
the eye-brows of women, conjectures that it 
originated in an age when men were more prone 
to obey the dictates of passion than to listen to 
the pleadings of common-sense. It was resorted 
to then for the purpose of distinguishing married 
from unmarried women, and the Voméurf does 
not doubt that the expedient served the purpose 
for which it was availed of. In Japan beauty 
lies chiefly in the eyes, the mouth, and the hair, 
so that by thus disfiguring the married women 
they were protected from molestation, 


In consequence of the opening of a new section 
of railway in Shinshu, the time-tables of the 
Naoetsu-Nagano and the Nagano-Ueda lines 
have been altered. The corrected tables will 
be found in the usual place in this issue. 
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Wuex Mr. Fujikawa Tamekichi was transferred | 
from Tochigi to be Prefect of Shimane, he 
brought with him, it is said, a large number of 
Tochigi men who had been serving under him 
previously, and made places for them in his 
new district by removing Shimane men from 
office. These Tochigi folks were followed by 
others from the same Prefecture, until their party 
attained considerable dimensions. ‘Things went 
on quietly enough during the life-time of Mr. 
Fujikawa, but when he died about a year sub- 
sequently, the Tochigi officials to whom he had 
given office thought it necessary to form them- 
selves into a party at Hamada, the chief town 
of Iwami. The result was that their presence 
because conspicuous, and the people of Shimane, 
incensed that such an influx of officials from 
another Prefecture should be permitted, have 
determined, rumour says, to drive them out, 
bag and baggage. Upon the text of this story 
the Wichi Nichi Shimbun preaches a homily to 
the Sa/-ché element in the Government, Every 
One recognises, says our contemporary, the ex- 
ceptional ability and enterprise of the Choshiu 
men and the courage and integrity of the Sasshiu. 
Every one remembers, too, the immense services 
rendered by these clans at the time of the 
Restoration. Should they show themselves in- 
different to ties of clan and solicitous on behalt 
of the national interests only, their monopoly of 
Government offices would not excite the smallest 
remonstrance. But their solidarity, their way 
of holding together, and their conspicuous 
concern for everything affecting their clans 
pre-eminence, rouse great umbrage and resent- 
ment against them. The Wichi Nicht Shimbun 
professes to be sorry for this. 


A RATHER novel wager, says the Hongkong Dail; 
Press, was made in the colony yesterday (18th) 
Two captains of steamers trading to Hongkong 
—one a Scotchman and the other hailing 
from the land of the stars and stripes—had a 
hot argument in the billiard-room of one of our 
hotels concerning the prevalence of the Scotch 
element among engineers. The Scot of course 
held out that such was the case, but this was not 
the opinion of the Yankee skipper. Accordingly 
it was arranged that both should visit six steamers 
in harbour, and call down the engine-room of 
each “Are you there, Mac?” The Scotchman 
bet his friend $25 and champagne that five out 
of the six questions would bring a reply in the 
affirmative. Accordingly a solemn procession 
was made, with the following result :—The first 
two and the sixth engine rooms visited replied 
“Yes,” the third answered “What the ——'s 
the matter now ?* the fourth “Hallo,” and the 
fifth wanted to know “ Why they couldn't leave 
a —— man alone for five minutes.” This re- 
sult knocked the American clean out of time, 
and he paid the dollars with the remark that 
“it was worth the coin to know how many 
blackguardly Scotchmen there were engaged in 
driving fine ships to destruction.” 





We take the following from Zhe Zimes :— 


On Wednesday afternoon a meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Trevethick Memorial was held, by per- 
mission of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, in order that the memo, 
window which has been placed in Westminster Abbe 
might be inspected. The Dean of Westminster pre- 
sided, and among those present were Sir George B 
Bruce (President of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, Mr, Frederick ‘Trevethick, 
Mr. Hyde Clark, Mr, E. A, Couper, Mr, Joseph Tom: 
linson, Mr. 'T. Price Wilisms, Mr. C, ‘I. Taite, and 
Lieutenant-Celonel John Davis (secretary of the memo. 

jal committee). 

The Dean of Westuinster, in oj 
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ings, said that when the subject was first suggested to 
him he was, like the great majority of the outside public, 
ignorant of the very great claims which he had since 
learnt Richard ‘irevethick possessed to be placed 
among the worthies of England, He was greatly 
struck "with the astonishing inventive fertility of the 
man and with the remarkable fact that he had anti. 
cipated advances in applied science associated with 
the names of engineers more familiar to the world. 
He had had very great pleasure in acceding to the 
request for a memorial window in the Abbey. 

Sir George Bruce, after thanking the Dean for his 
kindly inte-est in the movement, said that the proposal 
for a memorial to Trevethick originated in a feeling, 
very general among engineers, that his name ought to 
be ‘lifted out of the oblivion in which it had lai 
during the 55 years since the great engineer's death. 
‘Trevethick had died absolutely penniless and had been 
buried by the kindly charity of those who had known 
him best. ‘The mark of deepest effect which I'revethick 
had made upon the engineering world was the in- 
troduction and application of high-pressure steam 
He ind began very early with the idea of applying a 
pressure of 150lb. per square inch, a plan which had 
only very recently been introduced’ into ocean steam- 
boats. Moreover, Trevethick was undoubtediy the 
first man to make a locomotive to run on rails or 
common roads; he invented the dredging machine so 

ch employed in our rivers and harbours; he 
de improvements in the form and make of boilers 
absolutely necessary for bringing to anything like 
perfection the engineering applicances in the use of 
steam ; and he had invented a threshing machine, He 
seemed, in fact, to possess a marvellous instinct which 
enabled him to foreshadow almost all that was to be 
done in engineering from his day down to the present ; 
he had, for instance, actually patented the application 
of the screw instead of paddles for driving steamboats, 

Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, who also thanked the 
Dean for his assistance to the movement, said that it 
was « matter of satisfaction to the Committee to find 
how much the name of ‘Trevethick had been honoured 
by working men, 

Mr. Frederick Trevethick, as the only surviving son 
of Richard Trevethick, thanked the Dean of West. 
minster, the committee, and the subscribers for their 
recognition of his father's services to the country. 

father a few days before his death had written, 
The great honour of having been a useful subject 
can never be taken from me, and that to me exceeds 
all riches.” 

‘The Dean of Westminster then invited those pre- 
sent to inspect the window, which, he said, had been 
executed with great care, and with the advantage of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's advice. 

The memorial window is situated in the north aisle 
of the nave and is the third from the west end, being 
next to that in memory of Brunel. It consists of two 
finely proportioned lancets, with a quatre‘oil shaped 
uiece of tracery above. In the painted glass eight 
figures of early Cornish saints are represented, stand. 
ing in two tiers of canopied niches, the name of each 
figure being written on a scroll beneath, A third row 
uf niches below has figures of angels holding on scrolls 
outline drawings of some of Trevethick’s inventions— 
namely, the locomotive which ran on the experimental 
railway in 1803, the locomotive of 1808, the steam 
dredger patented in 1803, and a Cornish engine aud 
boiler. A figure of the Archangel Michael is placed 
in the piece of tracery, and in the canopies at the 
head of the lights are shields with the arms of the See 
and Duchy of Cornwall. 

The amount of subscriptions at present received is 
£1,862, and of this sum a balance of £796 remains 
over the cost of erecting the memosial window. With 
the balance it is proposed to endow an engineering 
scholarship in Owens College, Manchester, and also 
to institute a triennial medal at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. ‘10 carry out these proposals, how- 
ever, a further sum of £83 will be required. 




















































































Cargrvt investigations conducted at Bandai- 
san by Professor Sekiya or under his direction, 
have clearly established the fact that no sub- 
sidiary craters exist. Our readers will re- 
member that the wide area covered by the 
ejected matter, the extraordinary confusion in 
which the latter was piled, and the difficulty of 
reconciling its long-sustained momentum with 
the idea of a single source of ejection, led some 
persons to conjecture that a number of craters 
had burst into activity at points scattered over a 
wide extent of country. This theory is now 
exploded. There was virtually only one crater, 
though the forces of ejection, therefore the lines 
followed by the ejected matter, were not uni- 
form in direction. The stream of mud and 
boulders that flowed eastward and came toa 
stop at the village of Mine, and the stream that 
flowed north-westward, coming to rest in the 
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treme lateral effects of the volcano. Between 
them it is difficult to conjecture what confusion 
of stupendous forces came into play. Another 
point now established is that the curious holes 
on the southern slope of the mountain—/ onthe 
side where the eruption did not take place—were 
not caused by falling rocks. Patient digging 
at several of these holes has shown that they do 
not contain rocks. Indeed, we were never able 
to reconcile such a hypothesis with the appear- 
ance of the holes, and with the fact that in no 
one case had the supposed rocks failed to bury 
themselves completely out of sight. It will be 
for geologists to determine the peculiar condi- 
tions under which these secondary indications 
of the great disturbance were produced, 








We take the following from the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun :—As the public are no doubt already 
aware, the recently appointed Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce, who is now 
staying at the spa of Isobé, is engaged in labours 
having for their object the reform of agricul- 
tural and commercial affairs on principles which 
may be described as closely akin to those of 
self-government, the motive of course being 
the development of industries. In order that 
he may the more conveniently carry on his in- 
vestigations, the Count is accompanied by Mr, 
Miyajima, Director of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
and Mr. Sano, Vice-Director of the Bureau of 
Commerce. On the 6th instant the Count ine 
vited to a meeting the local officials of Nagano 
and Gumma Prefectures, with a number of the 
leading silk raisers of the district, and discussed 
several points in connection with the silk in- 
dustry, The following is a brief account of 
Count Inouye’s remarks:—“As you are no 
doubt aware, the system of local government 
promulgated during the present year will come 
into force after April next year. It will therefore 
be your duty to cultivate as much as possible 
among yourselves the principle of self-govern- 
ment, to make your relations more intimate sand 
to combine in the defence of your rights. If this 
commends itself to you, then it is needless to 
say that the same principle should guide you 
in your business relations and conduct, The 
course which, since my appointment as Minister 
for Agriculture and Commerce, it has been 
resolved to pursue in regard to business under- 
takings is one of non-interference, and to 
encourage the application of the principle of 
sell-government to trade. Business men will be 
free to do as they please, protection only being 
granted when itis applied for, and when the 
uecessity for itis apparent. If we examine the 
present condition of the industry we will 
find cause for regret in the absence of signs 
of union or combination for Purposes of mutual 
benefit, All seem to be engrossed in the small 
interest with which they are most directly con- 
nected, and give no attention to any other, 
The silk worm feeders give themselves no 
concern with any other interest; the silk reelers 
have no thought beyond reeling ; and soon with 
the others. They do not appear to bear in mind 
the importance of regarding the industry as a 
whole, and not merely in the light of their own 
narrow interest. It is true that this regrettable 
attitude is not nearly so prevalent as it was be- 
fore the establishment of the Silk Guild, but 
matters are still far from satisfactory. Now, I 
highly disapprove of the proposition that the 
Government should interfere for the purpose of 

















valley of the Nagase-gawa, represent the exprgtecting and promoting the prosperity of the 
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trade. I am desirous to bring about amore 
satisfactory state of union in this industry, and 
to promote’ its prosperity by means of the prin- 
ciple of self-government to which I have re- 
ferred. If, therefore, you are prepared to carry 
this principle into practice in connection with 
your business, and to rely for success not upon 
the aid of the Government but upon your own 
exertions, then we shall pursue the policy which, 
as I have said, we now entertain; but if it is 
your desire that your business should be pro- 
tected by the Government, it will be necessary 
for-us to modify that policy to some extent.” 
To the questions thus put to them by the Count 
the silk-men are said to have given satisfactory 
answers, and he is stated to have promised that 
next month a meeting will be held in the Agri 
cultural and Commercial Department in order 
to the more complete elucidation of the views 
of practical men. 





We have received from the agents, Messrs. 
Cornes & Co., the report for 1887 of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, accompanied by 
a report of the proceedings at the Annual Meet- 
ing on July 3rd. The following is the directors’ 


statement :— 

‘The directors have pleasure in submitting to the pro- 
prietors the following report upon the transactions of the 
society for the year ending on the 31st December, 1887 -— 


‘The net premium income for the year ending gist 






December, 1886, amounted to ...... eessersneeee 884409) 
The net premium income for 1887 amounted to....... 626,409 
Showing an increase on the previous year of .. 2 38479 


ide one-third of the premiums (£208,989) 


After setting 
jst liabilities on policies not rum off, the 

















as a reserve : 
balance at the credit of profit and lis account, including 
the unappropriated balance, £122,605, brought forward 





from the previous year, is £197,245, out of which an interim 
dividend of £2 per share was paid in January last, and a 
further dividend of £» per share has bren declared’ by the 
Beard, and will he payable on the sth of July. The Re- 
serve Fund will be increased t» £300,000, and a balance uf 
£443,245 carried forward to next year’s account. 

‘The per centage of losses on premiums is Go'1s, as 
against 58°14 for 1586, and 60°49 for 18%5. ‘The working 
expenses are 30°26, being lower than the average of other 
offices, 

The results of the year’s operations are—that the rate of 
dividend has been maintained, the usual provision has 
been made for unexpired sisks, £%0,0c0 has been added 
to the Reserve Fund, and the balance carried forward is in- 
creased £10,640. 


At the annual meeting the report was adopted. 


The President, in moving its adoption, remarked 
that the Board ‘met the proprietors with great pl 
sure, as the business continued in a very prosperous 
state and showed great vitality. The loss rate had been 
rather heavier than in the preceding year, but the premium 
income had considerably increased While maintainng 
the eminent position of the society (in itself a leyitimate 
source of pride), the object of the Board was to make the 
business remunerative in all countries and in all classes of 
risks. The president mentioned that besides the large 
increases made in the reserve fund and in the balance 
carried forward to the profit and less account, the usual 
amount had been retained to mect unexpired lial 
which amount, in consequence of the inciease of premi 
had risen to £209,000. 


Tue Yapan Gazette is hardly to be congratu- 
lated on its discussions of public affairs, which 
are for the most part ill-flavoured, and as in- 
accurate as they are unjust. Last Thursday it 
indulged in a characteristic tirade against the 
management of the local water-supply. There 
was, to begin with, a sort of sulky objection to 
the sale and use of domestic filters, on the 
ground that the water ought to be properly 
filtered before delivery. As if the writer of the 
paragraph did not know quite well that this is 
already done, and did not also know that a large 
section of the public all the world over zw/// 
filter their drinking-water, no matter how pure 
it may be when it reaches them ; and that, if his 
argument had any weight here it would apply 
equally to nine out of every ten of the cities and 
towns which are supplied by waterworks with 
filtered water, and would almost wipe domestic 
filters out of the list of saleable articles. Not 
content with this, he has grossly misconstrued 
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our remarks on the suitability of the Cham- 
berland filter to the house-services in Yoko- 
hama, and can not or will not see that it is 
not the quality of the water, but the fact of 
its being under high pressure, which favours 
the use here of that particular class of ap- 
paratus. All that our statement came to was 
this—that, for people who wish to filter their 
already well-filtered water, the pressure pro- 
vided here enables them to use porous-porcelain, 
a filtering medium, introduced by Pasteur, 
which science has declared to surpass all others 
yet known, Then we come to an amazing sen- 
tence about microbes, and are told that “ these 
can only be permeated (sic) through the defec- 
tive laying down of the water pipes in the 
various localities through which the water is 
brought to the Settlement.” The pitiful ignor- 
ance crammed into this sentence suggests a bit 
of advice in respect of one part of it. 
the writer would avoid blundering again ih like 
fashion, he had better visit the scene of the next 
barst pipe, so as to get into his head some idea 
of the chance which anything from without would 
have of getting n/o the pipes, even if they were 
badly jointed, instead of presenting, as they are 
well known to do, an example of unusually 
good work in that respect. Next, there isa 
grumble about the Yokohama supply having 
been lately suspended for a few hours on three 
successive days, and about the hours chosen 
for suspension, along with a homily on certain 
fines said to have been exacted from some 
water-supply contractors in India. If the latter 
had been neglectful, the fines were doubtless 
just. But, if the Fapan Gazette's writer had 
not been blessed with a conveniently short me- 
mory, he might have recollected that the prime 
cause which led to the recent brief interruptions 
of the supply here was fully explained by us a 
few days ago, and was shown to be, not neglect 
in any quarter, but the extraordinary difficulty 
of finding in Japan filtering-sand of a quality 
which would allow the filtered water to remain 
unchanged during several summer-days’ deten- 
tion in a service-reservoir. As for the hours 
chosen for suspension, a little reflection, or at 
least a little enquiry, would have shown this 
foolish critic that the hours were not chosen in 
the random manner in which he writes, but 
were necessitated by the fact that, with one 
pump only working at the Intake, it was impos- 
sible, unless the reservoir were used, to keep 
the whole town supplied at once during all of 
the day hours, at some of which the con- 
sumption is between two and three times 
the average. Lastly, our amiable contemporary 
delivers itself of the opinion that “with 
large staff of both Europeans and Japanese 
the present bungles in the waterworks ought 
surely to be avoided.” Just as if the numerical 
strength of the staff (there are only two Euro- 
peans, by the way, one of them an artificer) 
could have anything to do with the matter under 
discussion! Assuredly, when this unfortunate 
paragraph is dissected, the only manifest bun- 
gler in the whole affair is found to be the writer) 
himself. | 
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Here are some items from the Sisk Pao, trans- 


lated by the Chinese Times:— 

‘There is aclass of people in Tientsin and throu 
out the province of Chibli generally, known by the 
popular designation of * 
legs, whose vocation is to instigate street broils, and 
levy blick-mail on gambling establishments, brothels, 
ind all places of doubtful repute. When confront 
by the local officials or their representatives they 
exhibit a bold and even insolent attitude, caring 
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Sing’ Tzu," or black-| 
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neither for law nor for the penalties that attend its 


violation, Even while under the executioner’s. sword 
they evince a spirit of absolute indifference and fear- 
lessness. A few days since two of these blacklegs 
were arrested ina public broil, and being duly tried 
and sentenced by the Magistrate, were enclosed in a 
“standing cage,” and exposed to the public gaze. 

One of them died after several days of exposure, 
aided by starvation and thirst, while the other, who 
had the misfortune to survive, was made to suffer the 
full penalty of the law, and was beheaded on the 
afternoon of the 2rst instant at the Hsi Tsao execution 
ground, He was a young man of about twenty years 
of age, of a dauntless, stoical spirit, and met his death 
with perfect composure. 

[Nors.—The “ standing cage," as some readers may know, is 
an arrangement invented by the olfcials here some years go, 
When they found that the ucu'l wethod of decapitation was Sot 
2 sufficient deterrent for this class of criminals, In this cages 
the prisoner is made to stand with his toes barely. touching the 
floor, and his head resting ona board through a. hole tn the 
centre, similar to the manner of a cangue, In this posture, the 
Iuckless victim is exposed day by day, until he finally, succumbs 
to fatigue, pain, hunger, and thirst,” It was found to be a mont 
eflectual deterrent Torti cise of lawbreskers, and for" many 
ears vatter iy ntroduetion lawlessness and ope burglary were 

In Soochow there is a prostitute named Chin Chai 
Ngo, who is highly reputed for her charms and is much 
sought after by the votaries of pleasure. Puffed up 
by her beauty, she became intolerably haughty, and 
perpetrated acts of the greatest cruelty. She bought 
a young and innocent girl of ten years for a slave, and 
wishing to train her up to lead the same life as her own, 
she proceeded to teach her to sing to the guitar. Not 
proving to be as bright and musically gifted as she 
wished, she frequently gave way to her temper, and 
administered to her pupil the most merciless floggings. 
‘The neighbours, who heard the heart-rending cries of 
the poor girl, who was wont to wail piteously all 
night long, often wished to interfere and report the 
matter to the authorities, but no one took any active 
steps. Finally, one night the heartless monster be- 
came so bold and enraged with her charge that she 
actually procured a pair of red-hot tongs, and with 
them burned out the tongue of the helpless girl. From 
the pains of this horrible infliction the girl died, and 
her body was stealthily interred the next morning.’ As 
this girl had no one who claimed her, this woman 
monster will go unpunished, unless perchance the 
unsatisfied manes of the murdered victim should re- 
visit her mistress and take vengeance upon her. 

In the streets in ‘Lientsin there are offered for sale 
by a class of foreign goods dealers some very obscene 
and immoral pictures, generally of Japanese women 
in a nude state, either singly or in association. ‘I hese 
pictures are sold in great numbers and at a low price, 
ind have exerted a most demoralising influence on 
the Chinese public, With the view to the prohibition 
of their sale, the Japanese Consul here has addreseed the 
Customs ‘Taotai on the subject, requesting him, both 
for the honour of the Japanese nation and the morality 
of his own people, to adopt such measures as will 
effectually exclude these pictures from the market. 
In compliance with this request, the Totai has com. 
municated with the Tientsin Magistrate, directing him 
to take stringent prohibitory measures against the 
sale of these objectionable articles in the future. 




































































Cuorera in Hongkong, according to latest 
advices received, appears to have abated con- 
siderably, but the Davly Press of the 18th ult. 
gives the following particulars of a serious out- 
break at Macao:—‘‘News of an alarming nature 
was received here from Macao yesterday to the 
effect that cholera has broken out in that colony 
and has made many victims. During the past 
week or two several deaths had been reported 
among the Chinese from sporadic cholera. 
It, however, assumed a serious character on 
board the Portuguese transport Zndia on 
which over thirty persons succumbed to the 
disease within a very short space. The Jndia 
left Macao on Sunday last for Timor, having 
on board the 2nd Battalion of the Colonial Re- 
giment, several passengers, and a contingent of 
African soldiers who were going to serve at 
Timor. Whilst at Macao eight of the Africans 
had already fallen victims, Shortly after leav- 
ing port the disease was reported to be making 
ravages on board, and in forty-eight hours 
after starting the following deaths were logged : 
—Twenty Africans, one European sergeant, 
one ensign, a few time-expired men, and a lady 
passenger. Ten others were at that time on 
the sick list. Great consternation prevailed on 
board, and the commander was requested to put 
back to Macao, which he did after having 
extended a protest. On arrival at Macao 
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the sick were at once attended to and all 
the others were also landed with their luggage, 
&c. Sheds were without delay erected along 
the Cacilhas embankment, where they have been 
accommodated. Pavilions were also pitched 
for medical attendants, dispensary, and sanato- 
rium. His Excellency the Governor has shown 
great activity in the emergency and all the other 
functionaries have given prompt and valuable 
assistance in order to cope with the calamity. 
A sanitary cordon has been established in order 
to prevent all communication between those in 
the sheds and the population, From another 
source we learn that the sick were stationed on 
the Don Juan Island in the roads, whilst the 
others were lodged in sheds at Cacilhas. The 
disease is said to be deri Jer# and not cholera, 
but the nature of the sufferings tends to show 
that it is cholera. A Portuguese lad in the 
district of Tarafeiro succumbed within three 
hours, on the 15:h inst., after having partaken 
of fruit and drunk alittle water, His symptoms 
were vomiting and purging. The doctor who 
attended him ordered immediate burial without 
even waiting for an ordinary coffin to be pro- 
cured.” 


Aw article in the Révue des Deux Mondes for 
June last, translated in the columns of the 
American, thus describes the poverty of Ire- 
land :— 

In a population of 35 millions there are 200,000 
landlords, of whom 17,000 go to England, 20,000 to 
Ireland, and 10.000 to Scotland, In other terms, 1 
English landholder to 26 householders, while in the 
United States there counts 1 to every 3, and in France 
1 to every 2, In Ireland the disproportion is yet 
greater: 1 to every 52; while the soil is poor ani the 
population dense:—r60 to the square mile, There is 
No country exclusively agricul. 
ith Ireland, deprived of manu 
factories and machine-shops cau support a population 
of over 100 inhabitants to the square mile, I herein 
lies the whole Irish problem. Spain, Portugal, and 
Hungary are, in kurope, the three countries which, 
like [veland, depend chiefly upon their ficld products ; 
yet their other sources of revenue exceed hers, while 
the proportion to the square mile is bur 86 inhabitants 
in Spain, 126 in Portugal, and 123 in Hungary, 

If in France it reaches 186, at the same time showing 
an average prosperity greater than elsewhere, we must 
attribute it to the fact that France possess for superior 
resources, large machine shops, numerous manuf: 
tories, and an av cumulated capitul 
one-half of her population derives fr 
sources an income independent of that whic! 
land produces. If in Englond, the density of the popu- 
lation, which was 250 to the square mile in 1831, had 
risen to 400 in 1871, and is now 450, thus attaining a 
figure whose equivalent may be found only in the rich 
Ginges ‘or in certain provinces of China, it is 
because dis the most enormous workshop in 
the worl use she possesses the most formidable 
accumulation of machinery and capital; because one- 
fourth only of her population look to the soil for their 
subsistence, and because the other three-fourths live 
by trade, industry, navigation, or on income derived 
from the savings of preceding generations, 






























































The annual rental of the cultivated land in England 
is estimated at 50,000,000 jounds sterling. ‘Lhis is 
only one-twentieth of the total revenue of the nation, 


and, according to the latest calculations, the culture of 
the soil provides, moreover, for the needs of 4,900,000 
inhabitants. If then, England, with a more fertile soil 
than Ireland, with double her superficies, with con- 
siderable capital at command, and perfected agricul- 
tural implements, cannot succeed in obtaining there- 
from a living for more than about 5,000,000 inhabi 
ants, landlords, farmers, and cult it is easy 
t8 conceive how miserable is the condition of §,000,000 
Irish, distributed over a surface of but one-half the 
extent, and dependent almost exclusively upon the 
tillage of the earth and what it brings in, Ireland 
possesses 1,000,000 inhabitants whom she knows not 
what to do with, and whom she cannot feed, The 
excessive poverty of the people is an insurmount ble 
obstacle to industrial development ; there is nc ded, 
in the first place, a certain degree of individual pro- 
sperity before a people can create for itseli new re- 
sources, and extract from the land it occupies all that 
the s capable of producing. 

A division of the soil other than such as now exists 
would nowise modify the terms of the problem, be- 
cause it could not add anything to the tillable surface. 
The reduction, or even the abolition, of farm rent 
would net increase the agricultaral productiveness of 
the country; it would transfer to these what it took 
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from those, but the total to be divided among all 
would remain the same. Divers utopists do not 
hesitate to behold in such a spoliation a means of 
public salvation, As they put it, Ireland would thus 
be benefitted by the sums which now go to increase 
the incomes of her absent landlords, who spend them 
out of the country, They do not take into account 
the fact that the greater part of the rentals of farms 
is appr ted, in the country itself, to the payment 
of overseers and workmen, that a meagre portion only 
gets abroad, 1,000,000 pounds sterling at the most; 
that this million pounds would not give 500 francs 
a year to 50,000 people, hardly enough to stave off 
starvation; and that the question is not one of feed- 
ing 50,000’ or 100,000 individuals, but of supporting 
1,000,000 human beings, the surplus of a too dense 
population, every day increasing, yet unable to emi- 
grate for lack of resources. 

It is not the large territorial fortunes that ruins 
Ireland, but the want of equilibrium between the 
superticies of the arable soil aud the number of those 
who look to it for their daily bread. Consequently, 
we have seen the same causes produce the same 
effects in Ireland as in India and China—a too dense 
and (oo miserable population, decimated in 1835 by 
famine and sickness, losing in ’a few years one-fourth 
of its effective, the survivors being alleviated by that 
cup of terror and darkness, which caused a period of 
ralative comfort to follow abruptly upon one of un- 
speakable misery. 










































AccorpinG to the Bukka Shimpo, the début of 
Russian kerosene in the Japanese market has 
been attended by some curious complications. 
The yearly import of oil from the United States 
is about a million and a half cases. Of these 
some six -hundred thousand are sold in Toky6 
and the remainder find their way to the pro- 
vinces. In Yokohama the trade is virtually in 
the hands of two foreign firms and five Japa- 
nese. In TOky6 twelve Japanese merchants 
are engaged in it, but as they do not deal 
directly with the foreign firms in Yokohama, the 
whole business may be said to be: monopolised 
by the five Japanese at the latter place. Na- 
turally these monopolists are bitterly hostile to 
every allempt on the part of outsiders to disturb 
the even course of events. Accordingly, when 
it became known that sixty-five thousand cases 
of Russian Kerosene had arrived and been con- 
gned to an independent foreign firm in Yoko- 
hama, there was consternation in the camp of 
the monopolists. They commenced operations 
by trying to embarrass the consignees of the oil. 
The cases containing the oil were of faulty con- 
struction, they said, and since the cans had in 
all probability suffered damage, a large reduc- 
tion in price must be made. Failing in this 
scheme, they next denounced the quality of the 
oil, declaring that it smoked much more than 
the American. The consignees checkmated 
these pretences by opening negotiations directly 
with Messrs. Shibusawa and Company in Tokyo, 
who contracted for the whole of the oil. But 
the monopolists were not yet defeated. They 








laid a complaint before the Yokohama Chokat 


(inunicipality). Those of our readers who have 
any recollection of the times when diatribe after 
diatribe against the Machigaisho used to ap- 
pear in the leading columns of the English local 
press, are doubtless aware that the municipality 
of Yokohama levies a small octroi upon mer- 
chandise passing through the Settlement, and 
applies the proceeds to street repairs, lighting, 
and so forth. ‘The municipal meetings are held 
in the Machigaisho (City Hall), and it used to 
be the ignorant habit of foreign journalists to 
run tills against that building, as though its four 
walls and clock-tower exercised some specially 
malignant influence upon trade. The Russian 
kerosene oil, if forwarded direct to Téky6, would 
have escaped the usual octroi, but the mono- 
polists persuaded the Céééa/that Messrs. Shibu- 
sawa and Company’s branch house in Yokohama 

















ought to be held liable. The branch house 





very properly declined to pay. The oil had 
been purchased by a Téky6 firm without any 
Yokohama intervention, and was to be forwarded 
to Tdky6 without even being landed at Yoko- 
hama. To lay a tax upon it for municipal 
purposes at the latter place would therefore 
have been absurd. Foiled here, the monopolists 
now had recourse to the shipping agents who 
usually handle kerosene, and these, out of good 
will towards their constant customers, declined, 
on the plea of press of business, to convey the 
oil to Tokyd when requested to do by the Shi- 
busawa Company. The Tdkyé firm, however, 
was not to be so easily baulked. It succeeded 
in finding other carriers, and thus a matter that 
threatened at one time to lead to serious com- 
plications was happily adjusted. Of course 
we do not pretend to endorse or deny this 
story. If true, it affords another illustration of 
the exceedingly unfavourable conditions under 
which trade is carried on in Yokohama. We 
only trust that the defeat of the kerosene mono- 
polists may prove a largely followed precedent. 


Commentine recently in our leading columns 
on the new regulations with regard to futin 
(tax on brothels, houses of assignation), we 
noticed that the power apparently vested in Go- 
vernors and Prefects of determining the im- 
position of the tax without reference to Local 
Assemblies had been criticised by the vernacu- 
lar press. A statement is now published to the 
effect that no such independent authority is 
intended to be given to Governors and Prefects. 
They are merely to determine the manner of 
levying the impost. The amount and other 
principal points are to be subject to the decision 
of the Assemblies, as is the case with all local 
taxes, 


On the whole the vernacular press is pleased by 
the issue of the Ordinance relating to city im- 
provements in Tokyo. There is, of course, 
some criticism of the Committee's composition. 
This is precisely a point where we might expect 
aconflict of opinions. The 7éjé Shimpo, for 
example, thinks that ten members of committee 
chosen from and by the City Assembly will not 
sufficiently represent the monied and landed 
interests of the capital. But on the other hand, 
it is evident that had this view found practical 
expression in the Government's scheme, a 
similar complaint might have been urged by 
the middle classes. To us it seems that the 
aristrocratic and wealthy element may safely 
entrust its interests to the official members of 
the Committee, as well as to the representatives, 
whether few or many, of its own choosing. 
* ee * 

Another idea propounded by the Fifi Shimpo 
is that, by adding so largely to the tax on urban 
lands, the poorer classes will be driven from 
the city to the suburbs, and the former will 
ultimately be occupied by the middle and upper 
classes only, This would be an ideal state of 
affairs in respect of sanitation and street im- 
provement generally, so far as concerns the 
city proper. But, on the other hand, the Fji¢ 
speculates whether in time the population of the 
suburbs might not multiply unduly. Such an 
apprehension is surely chimerical. In all great 
cities the natural course of affairs is for the 
poorer Classes to gravitate towards the low-lying 
suburbs, while the higher levels outside the city 
are occupied by villas and parks. No incon- 
venience results from such condition, Indeed, 
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they already exist in Tokyo itself. We have ex- 
plained, not in respect of this scheme of city 
improvement alone but on many other occasions, 
that urban lands everywhere in Japan are 
manifestly undervalued for purposes of taxa- 
tion, and there can be little doubt, we think, 
that the Authorities have acted wisely in im- 
posing on the land the lion’s share of this new 
burden. The difficulty experienced in attempt- 
ing to pass the scheme through the Senate 
shows that a conflict of opinions exists, so we 
may be prepared to hear further criticisms. 


REFERENCE was recently made in these columns 
to the demand at Penang for silver yen, which, 
it was stated, is being circulated in place of the 
Mexican dollar. So scarce has the Mexican 
become at its place of origin that the coins have 
been sent back in large quantities, according to 
the Penang Gazette, from Europe to Mexico. 
The Straits paper says :—This transaction in- 
dicated an abnormal state of things in Mexico, 
and showed that, for the time being at least, that 
country required for its own use all the dollars 
it could produce, and pointed to a probable 
scarcity of dollars in those parts of the East 
where this specie is the current coin. Dollars 
were even at that time, already becoming scarce 
here. They were quoted in London, but the 
prices indicated were merely nominal. The 
banks could not obtain any quantity, as there 
were practically no supplies. And the scarcity 
then beginning to be felt here has gone on in- 
creasing ever since. The demand for Sumatra 
and Native States is large, and must be supplied. 
Local demand must also be taken into con- 
sideration. Yet very few dollars have arrived 
lately, and the supply is consequently decreas- 
ing. Singapore being, unfortunately, in the 
same position as Penang, can afford no re- 
lief, and little assistance is coming from China 
and Japan, The result is becoming serious. 
The money market is very tight; the banks have 
raised the rate of interest to twelve per cent., and 
business is greatly interfered with ; complaints 
are therefore rife all round. The Chitties par- 
ticularly complain bitterly, and say if this state 
of things lasts much longer they may as well go 
back to India, as they can make no money here. 
The serious aspect of the matter, however, is not 
the talk of the Chitties, but the very strained 
state of affairs which such talk implies and the 
possibility of what, for want of a better phrase, 
may be called a “dollar famine.” A continued 
scarcity will intensify the tightness of the money 
market, business will be curtailed in very direc- 
tion ; and Sumatra and the Native States, which 
absorb an enormous number of dollars, may 
be seriously affected. There is, however, no 
immediate fear of this, but the contingency is 
not very remote. Unless relief comes soon in the 
form of hard dollars, the effect on trade must be 
serious. That such a state of affairs should be 
possible arises solely from our trusting entirely 
to foreign countries for our supply of the me- 
dium of circulation, or, in other words, owing 
to our having no coinage of our own. 


In speaking of the wild and obviously in- 
credible rumours re-ventilated by the newly 
started Mppon-jin in reference to the Taka- 
shima coal-mine, we suggested the advisability 
of compelling that journal to give up its au- 
thority and substantiate or retract its libels 
The suggestion is misleading, inasmuch as the 
writer in the Vippon-jin appears over his own 
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signature, “ Matsuoka Koichi.” He is said to 
be connected with the newspaper in which he 
writes, but of this we have no assurance. The 
curious feature of the affair is that Mr. Matsucka 
professes to have taken service himself at the 
mine last fall for the purpose of verifying the 
rumours previously circulated. The Wippon- 
jin only saw the light in April. Therefore Mr. 
Matsuoka adopted this remarkable course either 
out of pure philanthropy, or with the view of 
providing something specially sensational for 
the first numbers of the Mippon-jin. In either 
case he is an exceptional individual, and to crown 
the pinnacle of his fame or notoriety we trust 
that he will have an opportunity of appearing in 
the law courts. It is said, we may mention, 
that a police official, Mr. Kyoura, has gone to 
Takashima with the intention of investigating 
these stories in the sequel of other business. 


Mrs. Lanorry, we read, hasa “pretty litle 
Japanese room” in her Californian. villa. 
Several Western folks have “ Japanese rooms” 
in their villas, chateaux, and mansions. What 
are these ‘‘ Japanese rooms?” At the last Ex- 
hibition of Fine Arts at Ueno, Tékyé, there was 
set forth a glass case containing plans and 
elevations of the “ Japanese rooms” in the house 
of M. le Baron de Seyditz. If these are to be 
taken as a type, we may say that a Japanese 
room according to Western ideas is about as 
un-Japanese as anything conceivable. Brocades, 
porcelains, bronzes, ivories, lacquers, and so 
forth crowded together in profusion that sug- 
gests a bric-a-brac shop, is not the Japanese 
idea of household decoration. Now-a-days, the 
skilful owner of a museum of odjefs d'art spares 
no pains to hide the shoppy character of his 
show-rooms. He endeavours to let customers 
see how this piece of tapestry, or that vase looks 
among the surroundings of an ordinary salon. 
And he succeeds so well that, being largely 
assisted by the barbaric tendencies of collectors, 
there is no appreciable difference between his 
shop and the most luxurious chamber in a 
private house. So we get the ‘ Japanese 
room,” God save the mark ! 


Tue Foreign Office at present enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being made the subject of newspaper 
rumours. We retailed and contradicted one 
of these stories lately. Another now appears 
in the columns of the Fiji Shimpo. It is to 
the effect that the organisation of the Foreign 
Office is to be altered ; that the Se/muka is to 
become the Se‘mu-kyoku ; the Tsusho-kyoku 
to be changed into the Boyeki-kyoku ; the Zort- 
shirabe-kyoku into the Horttsu-kyoku; that 
there is no longer to be a Japanese Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Holland, but only a Minister 
Resident, and that a Minister is to be appointed 
to Hawaii. All this is fiction. 





Tue investigation undertaken by the Japanese 
Naval Authorities in connection with the dis- 
turbance at Shanghai on the 5th of last 
month, has been brought to an end. It will 
be remembered that eight liberty men were 
charged by the Shanghai police with dis- 
orderly conduct and violently obstructing the 
constables in the discharge of their duty. Of 
these only two have been found guilty. But 
the enquiry has disclosed that eight other 
sailers, against whom no charge had been pre- 
ferred by the municipal police, were guilty of 
impoper conduct. An employé of the Japanese 
Post Office, against whom a complaint was 
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lodged by the police, has also been found 
guilty. These persons, eleven in all, have been 
duly sentenced, but we have no particulars of 
the exact punishments awarded. A full report 
of the investigation was at once communicated 
by the Japanese Consul to the President of the 
Municipal Council at Shanghai, and the Presi- 
dent, we understand, has written in reply, 
thanking the Japanese Authorities for their 
prompt action. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the naval investigation has resulted in the con- 
viction and punishment of a greater number of 
men than those charged by the Shanghai police. 
A TELEGRAM dated at London, August gth, cor- 
roborates a message we lately received in regard 
to the Canadian-Pacific mail subsidy. It says 
“the Canadian Pacific mail subsidy ques- 
tion is finally settled. The Imperial Govern- 
ment last September offered $45,000 per annun, 
for a proposed mail service between Vancouver, 
Japan, and China, Sir Charies Tupper has 
received a communication from Goschen satis- 
factorily settling the matter. A ten years’ con- 
tract between the Government andthe Canadian- 
Pacific will be made on the above basis, the 
service to begin as soon as first-class steamers 
can be procured.” 


Unper the heading of “An Outlet for Bengal 
Coal,” the Straits Times says :—Singapore 
largely draws upon Japan for coal, the mines 
at Miike mainly contributing to these shipments. 
Last year the output amounted to 280,000 tons. 
The yield this year is not expected to exceed 
250,000 tons, of which 50,000 will probably be 
required for Singapore and Hongkong. The 
demand for Singapore offers every prospect of 
increasing unless Tonquin coals come into com- 
petition, We might well ask, why should not 
India enter into the competition? 


We have already made reference to the increas- 
ing tightness of the money market, and now 
learn that the Nippon Ginko has decided to 
raise the rate of interest from the 24th instant, 
for fixed loans, from 6.3 per cent. to 6.6 per 
cent. Discount has also been raised from 1 
sen 7 rin to 1 sen 8 rin at the head office, and 
from 1 sen 84 rin to 1 sen gh rin at branches, 
In sympathy with this, other banks and the 
money market generally will certainly follow suit. 
—Bukka Shimpo. 

Tux following is the statement of the Nippon 


Ginko for the week ending the 25th instant :— 
Cowvertipir Nors. Reservas avo Securitigs. 
Yew. 
3,043,413, 
092,081 
170,005 
00 


Yur. 
Notes issued ...... $4,716,136 | Gold coin and bullion. 










Treasury #1 
Government Bills...) 310340437 
$5.716,136 $5:716,136 
Of the above total issue of notes a sum of yen 


1,672,178 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 54,043,958 in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 1,052,163, as compared with 
yeu 52,991,795 at the end of the previous week. 





Tue Law Investigation Bareau of the Foreign 
Office has been entrusted with the task of 
settling, in conjunction with the United States 
Minister, all questions arising out of the col- 
lision between the Zwaki Kan and the Funrata. 
The captain of the latter vessel is stated to 
have reported that the accident was caused by 
the combined forces of wind and tide—Wichi 
Nichi Shimbun. 
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THE PRIVY COUNCIL, 
—+- 
“Loe exposé of Japanese politics laid|t 
before its readers by the / ondon and 
China Express in connection with the for- 
mation of the Privy Counciland Count ITo's 
change of office, has at least the merit of 
honestly reflecting its writer’s perplexity. 
It is true that the forty-five lines of leader 
type in which our contemporary practises 
the art of saying nothing and saying it 
very badly, might easily have been com- 
pressed into a fraction of the same number 
of words. The public would have been 
just as wise and English grammar would 
have been less outraged. But few journa- 
lists like to appear quite ignorant, and we 
can sympathise with the London and China 
Express’ desire to atone by surmise for 
what it lacks of information. Its surmises, 
too, have the merit of being admirably 
vague. Is the Privy Council ‘a constitu- 
tional development of the advance of 
Japan,” or is it “an office the want of 
which was felt to a certain degree asa 
corollary of the changes the country has 
made, which was constituted to retain the 
valuable assistance and advice, close to 
the person of the Sovereign, of Count 
Ito?” 
the necessity of answering either of these 
qnestions by their evidently premeditated 
incomprehensibility. We are ina state of 
nebulousness, says the London journal, 
and we seek to reduce you, gentle reader, 
to the same condition. 

Is this Privy Council, then, such a my- 
sterious organisation ? It has never seemed 
so tous. Looking back to the days when 
the foundations of Japan’s present form of 
Government were laid, we see a band of 
men knit firmly together by one large pur- 
pose, the overthrow of feudalism and the 
re-habilitation of the Imperial power. We 
see, too, that the elaboration of means to 
carry out this great end was in itself a 
task sufficiently difficult to absorb all the 
energies and combine all the views of the 
fellow-workers. And we see finally that 
it must have been utterly impossible for 
these men to map out with any semblance 
of accuracy the programme they intended 
to pursue when the first stage in their 
scheme had been passed. If they had 
been guided by ample precedents ; if their 
country had already, in former times, 
shaken off the shackles of military des- 
potism and trodden the path towards con- 
stitutional government, then perhaps it 
might have been possible for them to draw 
a chart of their course, and decide among 
themselves with more or less accuracy how 
to steer after emerging from the storm 
they were engaged in raising. ‘But they 
had no recorded experiences to guide them, 
and they must have been more than human 
to look far beyond their immediate objec- 
tive. Their unity of action had reference 
primarily to a destructive purpose—the 
abolition of feudalism and the dethroning 
of its great een (LO it Gl 
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fated that when they came to deal with the 
incomparably more difficult and varied 
tasks of constructive statesmanship, their 
bonds of union should be lessened, and the 
elements of their old combination fused by 
the fire of newly awakened opinion. All 
this, easy to predict, has happened under 
oureyes. One after another the men whose 
hands had been joined to pull down the 
feudal structure, refused to agree about 
the edifice to be built on its ruins. In rare 
cases these differences of view culminated 
in open hostility. Generally they took the 
form of quiet protest, and their results 
alone became apparent to the public when 
this or that high official was transferred 
from a post of active responsibility to a 
comparative sinecure. Then people knew 
that the Cabinet had shaken off another 
retarding, or, it might be, over-accelerating 
unit, and unsympathetic critics asked why 
men who had in reality ceased to work 
with the Government kept up the sem- 
blance of belonging to it. Yet how sim- 
ple it was to understand these events; 
how easy to perceive that, to accom- 
plish their immense task successfully, Ja- 
panese statesmen were compelled by the 
commonest prudence to guarantee the 
popular mind against disturbing elements. 
If every politician who differed from his 
old colleagues in respect of some, perhaps 
trivial, detail had been thrust out of place 
and driven into opposition, in what condi- 
tion would Japan be now, and how flimsy 
would be the prospect of inducing the 
nation to accept contentedly any form of 
constitution? When rational folks seek to 
contrive any scheme or carry it into prac- 
tice, they do not submit the discussion and 
management of all its minutia to an un- 
wieldy assembly of variously thinking per- 
sons, All experience shows that such an 
assembly may thoroughly approve of the 
scheme in outline and yet be incapable 
of preserving a unanimous attitude in the 
elaboration of its details. The practical 
business is therefore entrusted to a com- 
mittee, and when the latter has evolved a 
plan, the consideration and approval of 
the assembly are invited. This, as we 
think, is just what has happened in Japan. 
The Privy Council (Sumitsu-in) is simply 
a reunion of all those—all whom death 
has spared—who bore a part in in- 
augurating the Meiji era, but whose 
active solidarity had been broken up, from 
time to time, by the friction of constructive 
statesmanship. The great work of 1867 
was accomplished by the combined effort 
of these men. It is right and natural that 
the sequel of what they then did, the still 
greater work of 1890, should come before 
the nation with the cachet of their com- 
bined approval. Any one who examines 
the composition of the Privy Council will 
follow us without difficulty. He will 
there find such names as Counts Katsu, 
TERASHIMA, KAWAMURA, OKI, FUKUOKA, 
Sasaki, Soyejima, Viscounts Yosuil, 
SHINAGAWA, YOSHIDA, ToRIO, and so on, 
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—men who, though their share in bring- 
ing about the Restoration will never be 
forgotten, had ceased, of late years, to be 
connected publicly with the active conduct 
of affairs. The Privy Council brings them 
once more upon the stage in the last scene 
‘of this great drama. When the constitu- 
tion is presented to the nation, it will be 
supported by the approval of all those who 
opened for Japan a path to parliamentary 
institutions. 











THE LATE MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Dee Se 
NE of the most striking literary per- 
sonalities of this generation has passed 
away in the genial critic and poet whose 
death was telegraphed out to us a few 
weeks ago. The reviews that have lately 
arrived are full of tributes to his memory, 
all more or less favourable and apprecia- 
tive. Of late years he has been winning 
upon the general favour, and the bitterness 
with which he was for long regarded in 
religious circles seemed to be gradually 
dying away. The horror aroused fifteen 
years ago by his famous analogy of the 
Three Lord Satispurys in “ Literature 
and Dogma,” keen at the time, has mostly 
disappeared under the influence of more 
recent shocks of the same kind from other 
quarters. It was felt that a certain allow- 
ance should be made in the case of this 
literary free-lance, so fond of running full 
tilt against authorities. The Government 
department to which he was attached was 
accustomed to grant him an astonishing 
license in criticism, such as would never 
have been dreamed of in another country. 
Notwithstanding his various controversies 
he lived all his life on friendly terms with 
his superiors, and with the dignitaries of 
the churches whose creeds he was so fond 
of attacking. 

Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD succumbed to 
a disease which seems to be hereditary in 
his family. Twenty-five years ago, having 
consulted his physician regarding the state 
of his health, he was told that his heart 
was radically affected, and that his tenure 
of life was very insecure. Had he died at 
that time—and only careful attention to 
health and a strict regimen preserved him 
to us for so long—he would have suc- 
cumbed, like his father, in the prime of 
life. His grandfather and a brother died of 
the same complaint. It says not a little 
for him that he has since accomplished, 
amidst the pressure of his official duties, 
so much high-class literary work. Nearly 
all his prose works bear a date subsequent 
to the time of this first attack. 

As a writer he has gained a distinguished 
name in more than one department. His 
services to the cause of education, in the 
publication of his invaluable reports on 
Continental Schools, must be rated high. 
Thirty-five years of his life were spent in 
the work of an Inspector of Schools, a 
sia which involved a certain amount of 
3 rudgery, but which was not by any means 
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wholly uncongenial. Certain 
the Thunderer among them, have lashed 
themselves into rage at the thought of the 
injustice done to a man of Mr. MATTHEW 
ARNOLD'S calibre, in being left by his de- 
partment to discharge the comparatively 
humble duties of an inspector’s post. Iv 
the United States he would have been 
sent, they say, like Mr. LOWELL, as ambas- 
sador to a European State. The injustice 
was more fancied than real. Tied to a 
responsible administrative post, there is 
little reason to doubt that Mr. MATTHEW 
ARNOLD would have been a failure. As 
acritic, as a suggester of what was good, 
as an inspirer of others, he was unequalled ; 
but his grasp of administrative detail was 
but slight and feeble, and many of his 
recommendations were crude and unwork- 
able; several of these, for instance his 
advocacy of the Pupil Teacher system, 
had to be reluctantly abandoned by him- 
self later on. He roused the people from 
sleep, however, and by calling attention 
to the great needs of education in Eng- 
land, did an invaluable service to the cause 
he had so much at heart. The literary 
grace and piquancy of his style compelled 
the attention of the reading public. Truly 
there was need of the careful discussion of 
a problem, whose existence DICKENS in his 
“Nicholas Nickleby” and ‘David Cop- 
perfield” had made patent to the most ig- 
norant and thoughtless—the problem of 
Middle-class Education in England. No 
one had better means than Mr. MATTHEW 
ARNOLD of knowing the deplorably unsa- 
tisfactory condition of English secondary 
schools, left by the State to sink or swim, 
hopelessly lagging behind the times, and a 
scandal to all concerned. He was no be- 
liever in free trade in education ; his whole 
experience at home and abroad taught 
him how necessary was State drill and aid 
to the proper development of the educa- 
tion of a country. Perhaps he over- 
estimated the good that would result from 
State control; but, having once seen in 
other lands what wonders an enlightened 
Education Department could effect, he 
could never afterwards regard the miser- 
able condition of a certain class of schools 
in his own country without a feeling of 
shame. 

Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S reputation as 
a poet stands high, especially with the 
cultured, and is likely to survive and pro- 
bably to grow with the years. Even in 
his educational work he displayed an 
intense humanity, a sympathy with life as 
it is ; and his poems, polished so as to satisfy 
the fastidious taste of the Oxford which he 
loved, are full of touches which make the 
whole worldkin. And certainly his “ Rug- 
by Chapel” has a beauty and intensity of 
feeling all its own, which will insure its 
preservation as one of the gems of nine- 
teenth century poetry. The same may 
be said of his memorial verses on WORDS- 
WoRTH. And this leaves out of count the 
more ambitious efforts of his pen—his 
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“Sohrab and Rustum,” ‘The Scholar 
Gypsy,” and “ Balder Dead,” all of them 
poems which the world will not willingly 
let die. 


It is as a critic and essayist, however, 
that he is perhaps best known to the 
ordinary Few months 
have passed in these last fifteen years 
without an article from his familiar pen in 
one or other of the leading reviews. These 
articles on social and political topics of 
the day were always interesting, incisive, 
and eminently readable, although fre- 
quently marred by a too ready disposition 
to ring the changes on some pet phrase. 
Certain recent critics have called this a 
growing disposition ; but it seems to us 
to have been more characteristic of his 
articles eight or ten years ago than of those 
of later date. The chief merits of his 
style are its naturalness, its lucidity, and 
its happy phraseology. His thoughts, 
clearly conceived, are as clearly expressed, 
and what he wrote bore the mint mark of 
conviction. It is not a perfect style, as 
those who are acquainted with the masters 
of French prose count perfection, but its 
few faults (pace the mosquito-like North 
American Reviewer, who was always 
eager for the attack) are far outweighed by 
many excellencies. The subject matter of 
these articles has in many cases no per- 
manent interest; but most of his purely 
literary He 
roused an interest in various departments 
of literature, and set men’s minds a-think- 


reading public. 


essays are masterpieces. 


ing; his conclusions, however, are often 
unjustified and his range of thought is 
limited. But suggestive discussion is far 
more useful to human progress than are 
just conclusions. 


Towards physical science Mr. MATHEW 
ARNOLD'S attitude was wholly negative ; 
he cared for none of these things. Two 
schools of scepticism have in this genera- 
tion been hammering hard at the iron- 
bound creeds of the churches. The one is 
the negative school of physical investiga- 
tors, led by HAECKEL and TYNDALL, who 
deny the existence of that which cannot 
be experimentally proved. The other, 
and we believe the more dangerous 
school, attacks from the historical side. 
In full sympathy with spiritual aspirations 
and the higher life, their very ardour of 
sympathy seems to compel them to place 
all creeds on the same basis of mythology. 
If miracles are @ priort absurd in other 
histories and creeds—an axiom which none 
are so ready to enunciate as Christian 
doctors—then the comparative method is 
useless in our inquiries into the develop- 
ment of Christian religion, unless we re- 
legate Christian miracles also to the realm 
of mythology. ‘ People in glass-houses 
should not throw stones,” is a proverb 


whose force is fully felt and understood by | {; 
this school, of which RENAN is perhaps the |; 


chief. A world-survey of human life and 
history has shown them types of character 


to admire in different nations and under 
different creeds. Seeking the essential 
under the accidental, they are willing, in a 
humanitarian to surrender 
many dogmas which are as dear as life to 
those who have grown up in perfect con- 
tent with things as they are. For this 
self-complacency Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD 
had no pity. It was his life-work to 
shake that British and American satis- 
faction in things as they are which is apt 


enthusiasm, 


to assume both a dangerous and a ludi- 
crous attitude; the sunny belief in per- 
sonal comforts and steamboats and rail- 
ways and budgets and chapels as the 
measure of a nation’s greatness and a 
nation’s progress. It is difficult to believe 
that he gave the world any tangible reality 
in place of the creeds he would have swept 
away; for his genius was critical and de- 
structive rather than formative and con- 
structive. But he attacked, not for the 
love of attack, but because he hated the 
sham and the grossness and the utter self- 
fishness of a society whose highest law is 
what Mr. WALTER BESANT calls in a re- 
cent novel the “law of eleven-pence-ha’- 
penny;” a society which looks abroad 
on the great peoples of the earth only to 
find cause to fold its hands in insensate 
pharisaism and thank God that it “is not 
as other men are.” His religious and other 
works, pervaded witha real enthusiasm for 
righteousness, contain no poison for the 
guileless reader, but are rather a useful 
tonic to those whose faith has deeper roots 
than a mere vague sympathy. 

When Lord Macautay died, the world 
was surprised to discover what a genial, 
kindly man the redoubtable critic really 
was; a man who loved children, was a 
bundle of good-nature, and seemed scarce- 
ly to have a harsh thought of any one. 
There is a general impression in some 
quarters that Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD was 
of a cold, supercilious, and unsympathetic 
nature. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
He was the most genial and kindly of com- 
panions, and possessed a most attractive 
personality. Principal SHAIRP, ARNOLD'S 
fellow-student at Oxford and afterwards 
his successor in the chair of Poetry there, 
gives a pleasant portrait of him in his 
“ Balliol Scholars”’:— 


The one wide-welcomed for a father’s fame 
Entered with free bold step that seemed to claim 
Fame for himself, nor on another lean. 
So full of power, yet blithe and debonnair, 
Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 
Or half-a-dream, chaunting with jaunty air 
Great words of Goethe, catch of Béranger. 
We see the banter sparkle in his prose, 
But knew not then the undertone that flows, 
So calmly sad, through all his stately lay. 








‘Tux Scixnce or GastRoxomy.—A celebrated London medical 
authority writes :-—" I think very few of the English public, nor 
‘ed of the cooks who eater for the public at restaurants, &c.p 
ttainable in the form of * aspic 
tract." The summer season is 
essentially the time for consuming it, Nothing is more tempting 
earance, in flavour, and in ‘coolness than aspic jelly 
min which ‘little cold fillets of all kinte—fsh, 
nib, lobster, &c.—may be served, as well as salads. 
tine’ is the basis, * Liebig ’ to colour and give the 
ind body, a little Tarr: and Worcester 
sauce to flavour, and a little le a ridiculously 
small cost a perfect aspic jelly.’ 
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CITY IMPROVEMENT IN TOKYO. 
=~ 
i Fae long talked of project of city im- 
provement in Tékyé has at length en- 
tered a practical phase. An Imperial Noti- 
fication announces the outlines of the pro- 
gramme to be followed. The language of 
the Notification leaves something to be 
desired in point of clearness, but the 
routine appears to be this:—An Im- 
provements Committee —consisting of 
23 members, of whom. 13 are officials 
—will suggest and elaborate the plans. 
These will next be laid before the City 
Assembly (Kuébu-kai), when the finan- 
cial aspects of the case will receive full 
consideration, Then, supposing that no 
difficulty is raised by the Assembly, the 
plans will be forwarded to the Minister of 
State for the Interior, and, obtaining his 
approval, will be submitted to the Cabinet. 
Finally, having passed the Cabinet, they 
will be returned to the Governor of Tokyé, 
and by him announced as law in the usual 
manner. 

The method of obtaining funds for 
purposes of improvement is very distinctly 
enunciated. In the first place, an impost 
may be laid upon land equal, at the most, 
to the present land tax. In the second, 
an addition of two-fifths may be made 
to taxes on business, miscellaneous taxes, 
and house taxes. Finally, a duty of fifty 
cents per kokw (30.7 gallons) may be 
levied upon all saké brewed in Tokyd or 
carried thither for sale. The Govern- 
ment also hands over to the city all 
lands possessed by the former along the 
banks of rivers within the limits of the 





capital, with a proviso that such lands are| 


not to be sold or otherwise alienated, but 
only to be let. The rents accruing from 
them are to be added to the improvements 
fund. 

The revenue derivable from these vari- 
ous sources is thus estimated by the Héchi| 
Shimbun :— 


ven, 


263,752 






es on trades and 

of miscellaneous taxes, Z 
Four-tenths of the House Tax... 
Fifty sen per kokw on 275,859 85 





81,099.417 
170,510.278 


OR sscossesesenes seers 1371929.925 
Five sen per tsubo on 165,900 
tsubo of Government land ....... 99,540 
Total sessaseascease 752,621 





If so large an amount could be levied an- 
nually and applied to purposes of city 
improvement, it is evident that in about 
ten or twelve years the capital might be 
almost completely re-modelled. But this 
would mean that the taxation of the 
citizens for local purposes was nearly 
doubled by a stroke of the pen. No 
measure so heroic is contemplated. The 
Notification provides a superior and an 
inferior limit to the revenue collected— 
namely five hundred thousand and three 
hundred thousand yen. If, then, we regard 
as a fixed quantity the income accruing 
upon the lands transferred to the city, it 
appears that the sum to be annually raised 
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by taxation for purposes of improvements 
cannot exceed 400,460 yen, or fall short 
of 200,460 yer. On either hypothesis a 
considerable increase is made to the bur- 
dens of the citizens. 


An important provision of the Ordin- 
ance empowers the City Assembly, acting 
in conjunction with the Governor and 
under the sanction of the Ministers of 
State for Finance and the Interior, to 
hypothecate the revenue derived as above, 
and raise a loan payable within filty years, 
It is not improbable that this method will 
be pursued: rumour says that it found 
favour with the original projectors of the 
scheme. We trust, however, that the City 
Assembly will pause before taking a step 
which would signify a further fixing of 
floating capital. What with railways, 
naval loans, loans for the redemption of 
public stocks, and so forth, heavy inroads 
have already been made into the country’s 
store of available money, and it is impos- 
sible to view without uneasiness further 
measures of a similar tendency. 


It will be observed that the greater 
portion of the funds contemplated in the 
Ordinance are to come from an additional 
land tax: the present land tax may 
actually be doubled. This should doubt- 
less be taken as an official recognition 
of the fact, often noted by writers on 
Japanese finance, that urban districts do 
not contribute anything like their due pro- 
portion to the revenue of the exchequer, 
Téky6 with its million inhabitants only 
pays about aquarter of million yen as land 
tax, whereas the rest of the nation pays 
nearly 43 million yen. In respect of the 
number of its citizens alone, the capital's 
contribution should be more than qua- 
drupled, and if its comparative wealth be 
considered, its land tax ought probably to 
be multiplied by seven or cight. It should 
be very well able to bear the addition now 
imposed. 

The prime purpose of this legislation is 
to provide better protection against fire, 
The losses suffered by Tokyd from con. 
flagrations are enormous. Lying before 
us as we write are the statistics for 1886, 
They show that the number of houses 
burned down during that year was 3,356— 
a figure little in excess of the average. 
This meant the destruction of buildings 
covering nearly 32 acres and worth fully a 
million yen, without counting the property 
lost in them. We may safely say that, 
year in and year out, Tékyé is impoverished 
to the extent of fully two million yen by 
conflagrations. A great effort may worthily 
be made to remedy such a state of affairs. 


THE FETE AT BOLOGNA. 
AS event of much interest recently took 
place at Bologna; the celebration of 
the eighth centennial of the University of 
that city. Bologna boasts, after Salerno, 
the most ancient scientific institution of 
this kind in the world. The building 
possesses special interest for Englishmen, 
since it was originally the Palazzo Cellesi, 
purchased by the Senate to receive the 
magnificent bequests of an intimate friend 
of NEwTon, Count MARsIGLI, who left 
to the city a rich cabinet of natural 
history, a museum of antiquities, and a 
library of 150,000 volumes. Bologna, the 
Felsina of the Etruscans, the Bononia of 
the Romans—a city whose ancient fame 
for learning was transmitted in the proverb 
Bononia docet-—had a Christian church as 
long ago as the third century of our era, 
and its University preserved the classic 
studies throughout the dark ages. It has 
always been and still is the “ foyer” of 
jurisprudence. In the middle ages its 
jurists stood up against the encroachments 
of theocracy, and were not only the re- 
visers of Roman Law but the founders of 
modern society. At Bologna, VOLTA and 
GALVANI discovered electricity, and a 
hundred other claims might be enumer- 
ated which entitle the city to the place it 
occupies in the veneration of the world’s 
students, The recent commemoration, an 
important event in thehistory of civilization, 
was conducted with the greatest solemnity 
in the presence of King HUMBERT, Queen 
MARGarira, the Prince of NAPLES, Mini 
sters of State, and a host of high digni- 
taries, learned men and representatives 
from all the principal seats of learning in 
the world. The list of Universities and 
Colleges thus represented is as follows :-— 
Italian Universities, 19; North American, 
13; South American, 2; Indian, 1; Aus- 
tralian, 2; New Zealand, 1; Anstro- 
Hungarian, 9; Belgian, 4; Danish, 1; 
French, 8; German, 18; Greek, 1; Eng- 
lish and Scotch, 8; Irish, 3; Dutch, 5; 
Portuguese, 1; Roumanian, 2; Russian, 
4; Spanish, 3; Swedish, 3; Swiss, 4. 
These 113 Universities and Colleges sent 
professors, members, and students to take 
part in the féte. Every deputation offered 
presents, and almost all, addresses on 
parchment. Letters of congratulation 
arrived from foreign Sovereigns ; men of 
science ; learned institutions and Societies 
in all countries. Among the letters from 
Potentates, the most interesting was that 
written by FREDERICK III. a few days 
before his death. “With the deepest 
sympathy,” wrote the Emperor, “do I 
observe the centennial of the Bologna 
University and recall the glorious memories 
connected with it; memories which, 
during its history of eight centuries, have 
been common to Germany and to Italy. 
jI remember with pleasure the ancient 
relations of Germans with your institu- 


tion ; relations that had their origin more 
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than seven hundred years ago in the 
charter of the Emperor FREDERICK BAR- 
BAROSSA, and were kept up by numbers of 
Germany’s most distinguished sons who 
passed the Alps in order to be inspired by 
the principles of your revived jurispru- 
dence, and to carry back to their country 
the creations of an ancient intellectual 
toil. In Bologna was sown the seed from 
which the study of law in Germany derived 
its life even to this day, and your institu- 
tions were taken as atype for the esta- 
blishment of the academical freedom of 
German Universities. Remembering, then, 
what Germany owes to the celebrated 
Athenzum of Bologna, I send you, on the 
occasion of your memorable jubilee my 
best wishes and greetings. May your 
University perpetually remain, scienti- 
fically and morally, in united Italy what, 
to its great honour, is inscribed on ancient 
coins ‘‘ Bononia docens.” 

The greatest good fellowship appears 
to have reigned throughout the Jubilee, 
especially among the students. Many 
toasts were proposed and drunk with ac- 
claim to the universal peace and brother- 
hood of nations, and to science, the 
common fatherland of the human race. 
German and French students were seen 
walking arm in arm in the streets of Bo- 
logna. Of course there were not a few 
brilliant orations. Perhaps the most not- 
able were these of M. BosELti, Minister 
of Education, and Professor CARDUCCI. 
We cannot attempt even to epitomise these 
eloquent speeches, but we may note that 
M. BosELtt, in a brief reference to the 
great students who had received their 
education at Bologna, was able to cite 
such names as GALVANI; VOLTA; NoBILI; 
MATTEUCCI; MARCELLO MALFRIGHI, the 
astronomer; BONAVENTURA CAVALIERI, the 
mathematician, who laid the foundation 
upon which LetBNitz and NEWTON after- 
wards built the Calculus; AUGUST WILLIAM 
HOFFMANN, the renowned German che- 
mist of to-day, and many another cele- 
brity. Of Professor CarDUCCI’s speech 
we shall quote only one passage :— The 
Academy of Jurisprudence at Bologna be- 
came a University in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. With the scholars of Merry Pro- 
vence and of chivalrous France poured 
into the city troubadours and minstrels ; 
and streets which in the morning re- 
sounded with the Latin of the gloss, when 
ten thousand students could hardly find 
room to live there, resounded in the 
evening with concerts of the epic viola 
and the lute.” 

Why, we wonder, was not Japan’s Uni- 
versity represented on this occasion. It 
was surely a pity that at a f¢te which was 
not simply an Italian festival in honour of 
peace, science, and progress, but a demon- 
stration by the whole civilized world of 
the West, this Empire should have been 
conspicuous by its absence. China, it is 
true, was similarly distinguished, but we 
long ago ceased to speak of Japan and 
China in the same breath. 
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TOKYO CITY IMPROVEMENT. 
<p 
IMPertat ORDINANCE. 

Desirous of conferring various permanent bene- 
fits upon the city of Tokyo in the form of facilities 
to business pursuits, better sani protection 
from five, and improved communication, we hereby 
give our sanction to the present ord 
ing to the improvement of the city of ‘Tokyo, and 
order it to be promulgated. 








ance relat- 





(Privy Seal.) 
Dated August 16th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa KiyoraKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamacara Ariromo, 
Minister of State for the Interior. 
Count Marsuxata Masayosai, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


ImperiaL Orptwance No. LX1. 

Art. L—In order to devise a scheme for the im- 
provement of the city of Tokyo, and to decide 
what works shall be carried out in each fiscal year, 
a Committee for the Improvement of the City 
of Tokyo shall be established, subject to the con- 
trol of the Minister of State for the Interior. The 
organization and competency of such Committee 
shall be fixed by a subsequent notification of the 
Cabinet. 

Art. IL—When any scheme for the improve- 
ment of the city of Tokyo is resolved upon by the 
Committee, it should be submitted to the Minister 
of State for the Interior, who, after inspecting it, 
shall, with the approval of the Cabinet, transmit 
it to the Governor of Tokyo for the purpose of its 
being notified. 

Aut. HL—To create a fund for the improvement 
of the city the following special duties shall be im- 
posed in the districts of the city :— 

(1.) Tax on land; the tax not to exceed the 
amount of the present land tax; cultivated land 
to be exempted. 

(2.) Tax on business and miscellaneous taxes, 
not to exceed four-tenths of the local tax. 

(3.) Tax on houses, limit the same as above. 

(4.) Tax on saké; to be imposed on saké im- 
ported into or brewed and sold within the urban 
sections of the city, not to exceed sen 50 per koku. 

Art. IV.—Failure to pay such special taxes with- 
in the prescribed period shall be dealt with as 
provided for in respect of ordinary taxes. 

Art. V.—To assist in the raising of funds for 
the improvement of the city of Tokyo, Govern- 
ment lands along the banks of rivers, not used by 
the State, shall be transferred to and become 
the property of the districts of Tokyo, and no 
money realised from such lands so transferred 
shall be devoted to any other purpose until the im- 
provement of the city shall have been completed. 

Such lands shall be exempt from the i 
of taxes until the improvement of the city shall 
have been completed. No sale or transfer of such 
lands may take place. 
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(Nore.—Uyder unavoidable circumstances such lands may be 
sold or transferred in accord nee with a decision of the City 
Assembly, and with the sanction of the Minister of State 
for the Interior.) 

Ait. VIL—With reference to the funds required 
for city improvement, and to the method of raising 
the same by imposing and collecting the special 
taxes, the Governor of Tokyo shall require the 
decision of the City Assembly in order that it may 
be arranged according to the Fu and Ken Re- 
gulations. 

Art. VIL—The total receipts mentioned in Arts, 
III, and V. shall not be less in each year than yen 
300,000, nor more than yen 500,000. 

Nork.—The miscellaneous receipts of every fiscal year anda 
sum brought forward from the previous year must ‘ot be in 
cluded in'the amount mentioned in this article, 

Art. VIIL—The foregoing receipts shall in the 
first place be applied to the improvement of any 
part on which the buildings have been destroyed 
by fire, the remainder of the fund being applied 
to other works of improvement. 











At, IX,—The Governor of Tokyo shall, reckon- 
ing from the beginning of April in one year to the 
end of March in the following year asa fiscal year, 
estimate the receipts and expenditure in connec- 
tion with any works of city improvement that may 
have been decided upon by the Committee on City 
Improvements up till the month of October pre- 
vious, and when the favourable vote of the 
City Assembly has been obtained and the Mi- 
nister of State for the Interior has given his sanc- 
tion, the measure shall be carried through, 

When the sanction of the Minister has been 
obtained as above the Governor should apprise 
the Committee on City Improvements of the fact. 

Art. X.—The Governor of Tokyo shall prepare 
accounts of the income and expenditure for each 
fiscal year, and at the first ordinary meeting of the 
City Assembly for the following year submit the 
same to the Assembly, then to the Minister of 
State for the Interior, and the Minister of State 
for Finance, and afterwards to the Committee on 
City Improvement. 





Act. XLL—When it appears expedient from un- 
foreseen circumstances that any plan or scheme 
which has already been agreed upon should be 
altered, the matter shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on City Improvements for their decision, 
subject to the sanction of the Minister of State for 


the Interior being obtained. 


(Nore.—In such a case as that mentioned above the matter 
should be reported to the City Assembly at their next follow- 
ing meeting.) 


Art. XIT.--When the expenditure of alarge sum 
is called for on account of city improvement, the 
same may be raised in the form of a public loan 
by the Assembly, repayable in not more than 
50 years, the amount of the special taxes being 
kept in view, ‘he amount of such loan and the 
method of raising it to be fixed by the Governor 
on the decision of the Assembly and with the 
sanction of the Ministers of State for the Interior 
and Finance. 





Art. XIIL.—The accounts in connection with 
city improvement shall be prepared by, and be 
under the charge of, the Governor. 

Art. XIV.—The Governor shall be held respon- 
sible for the proper carrying out of the various 
works of city improvement. 





Art. XV.—The method of dealing with land or 
buildings in connection with city improvement 
shall be fixed specially, 


Art. XVI.—The present regulations shall come 
into force on and after January 1st, 1889. 


Cautwer Notirication No. 14. 
The organization and competency of the Com- 
mittee on City Improvements shall be as follows. 


Count Kuropa Kiyoraxa, 
Minister President of State. 

August 17th, 1888. 

Art, L—The Committee on City Improvements 
shall be composed of the following officials :- 

A Chairman of Committee. 

Members of Committee :—3 higher officials from 
the Department of State for Finance; 2 higher 
officials from the Department of State for War; 
2 higher officials from the Department of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce; 2 higher officials 
from the Department of State for Communications ; 
2 higher officials from the Metropolitan Police 
Office; 2 higher officials from the Tokyo City 
Office; and 10 members from the sections of the 
Tokyd City Assembly. 

Managers and Clerks. 








Art, I.—The Chairman of the Committee shall 
be elected by the Cabinet, and the members shall 
be appointed by the Cabinet, on the proposal of the 


Minister of State for the Interior. 


Nore.—The members of the Committee selected from the sections 
of the Tokyo Assembly shall be elected by such Assembly. 


Art. IL.—The Managers shall be appointed by 
the Chairman from among the members of the 
Committee, and it shall be their duty to attend to 
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the general business of the Committee, subject to 
the control of the Chairman, 


Art. IV.—The Clerks shall be appointed from 
among clerks of the Tokyo Assembly, and shall be 
entrusted with the duty of taking charge, under the 
orders of their superiors, of the various documents 
and accounts of the Committee. 

Art. V.—The Chairman shall arrange the deli- 
berations of the Committee. When the Chairman 
is unable to attend to his duties a member of the 
Committee shall be chosen to represent him. 

Art. VI.—The bye-laws for the regulation of the 
meetings of the Committee shall be decided by the 
Committee, subject to the sanction of the Minister 
of State for the Interior. 

Art. VIL.—The decisions of the Committee shall 
be by vote of the majority of the Committee, but 
the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

Art. VIIL—The Committee shall, on the basis 
of the scheme adopted some time ago by the Com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into the question of 
improving the city of Tdkyd, hold deliberations as 
to what form the improvement should take, and thus 
decide upon a scheme of improvement. The 
Committee shall also resolve as to which works 
shall be carried out in each fiscal year. 

Art. IX.—In matters relating to the improve- 
ment of the city of Tokyo, the Committee shall 
have the right to carry on correspondence with 
various offices. 

Art. X.—When any plan relating to the im- 
provement of the city of Tokyo is about to be 
carried out, the Committee shall despatch to the 
scene of work, for purposes of inspection, one or 
more of its members. When it is found that the 
manner in which an operation is carried out does 
not consist or harmonize with the plan previously 
decided upon, a report to that effect may be made, 
and the necessary change demanded. According 
to circumstances, the matter may be reported to 
the Minister of State for the Interior, 








SAILING RACE. 
2 ee 


Saturday’s sailing race was one of the most in- 
teresting of the contests of this kind that have taken 
place since the inauguration of the Sailing Club. 
The match owed much of its interest to the 
fact that the most recent addition to the fleet, 
Captain F. Owston’s Lady Louise, a cutter builtin 
Singapore some twenty years ago, in reference to 
the performances of which a good deal of specula- 
tion was indulged, took part in it. Lady Louise is 
a keel boat, painted blue, with very little beam, 
and much resembling Princess Maid in general 
appearance, though straight stemmed and_ with 
greater length than the Yokohama-built craft. She 
proved herself a most worthy boat, though ap- 
parently under canvassed, being wonderfully s 
even in the trying gusts which had to be 
dealt with at times, Princess Maud lost much 
ground on the beat to the Honmoku buoy, but was 
able to make it up afterwards, only, however, to be 
all but caught on the finishing line by the new 
cutter. Molly Bawn also lost greatly in the earlier 
stage till the wind freshened, but was never in a 
position to be dangerous. 

The wind was light and south easterly, smartening 
up as the boats got out from the land. Aborigine 
was first across, followed in order by Jubal E., 
Princess Maud, Molly Bawn (2} minutes after the 
gun), Mosquito, Lady Louise, rex, Mary, Ronin, 
Scow, Hilda, Southern Cross, and Geisha (15 
minutes late). Aborigine went over the line on 
the port tack and held in towards the shore, 
but all the others crossed on the starboard 
tack. Princess Maud held the windward post 
of some time longer, but Captain Weston re- 
lieved her of this responsibility as soon as they got 
out among the airs. For the less weatherly 
craft tacking was necessary, but the leaders were 
able to fetch close under the lee of the Lightship, 
in which process the tide seemed to be an inactive 
element. All, that is to stay, all the craft in the 
van, went about sharp, Princess Maud alone 
standing out as a precautionary measure. Here 
the extraordinary sailing powers of Lady Louise, 
became apparent. From the middle position she 
rapidly walked away from the Doctor who held 
the leeward berth, head-reaching and out-sailing 
also Princess Maud, and getting into a good posi- 
tion on Adorigine’s weather quarter. 
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At 2h. 19m, 20s. Aborigine, setting balloon jib as 
she came along, forged past. Homoku Buoy 
slackened off sheets for the flag-boat, which 

uiarter of a mile off Tomioka. At 2h, 20m. 555. 
aay Louise got round and went off in hot pursuit 
of the leader, having nea considerably on her 
during the past stage of the race. Princess Maud 
though pointing as high as these two dropped to 
leeward and had to tack in order to weather the 
buoy, which she did at 2h. 27m. 5s. ‘The Doctor 
being much to leeward, had to make a couple of 
tacks and then half becalmed, went about again, 
Scow close astern following suit. Having just 
gathered sufficient way, Scuw tacked within twenty 
yards of the buoy while Afclly Bawn stood on. 
Suddenly the wind came out with a gust from 
about S.W. and Scow heeling over to the gunwale 
cleared the buoy at 2h. 36m. 32s., the Doctor 
well to windward passing it 13 seconds later. 
Meanwhile the two leaders with very little wind 
had a luffing match which resulted—though only 
temporarily—in favour of the blue cutter. Princess 
Maud stood far out on the starboard tack, and 
getting the wind, improved her chance fast, while 
the others after dodging about fruitlessly, followed 
suit. Captain Weston was first round the flag- 
boat, Princess Maud next, followed by Lady 
Louise. The Doctor raced Scow in, the latter 
getting round ahead. The wind held out to the 
Duoy again and along till nearly the finish, But 
it had now eastered a good deal, and Abori- 
gine and Princess Maud standing some distance 
outside the buoy jibed and lowering spinnaker 
booms to port, squared off for the North Mark. 
Lady Louise unfoitunately pursued opposite tac 
tics, and, after a losing chase down to the 
North Mark had to jibe there. Molly Bawn soon 
head, reached on Scow after rounding the Tomioka 
flag-boat and got away from her on the run down, 
‘The wind held strong for Aborigine after rounding 
the North Mark, and with a long leg into the 
Kanagawa shore and another out into the open 
she crossed the line at 4h. 58m. 36s. Lady Louise 
and Princess Maud held on in company and came 
out through the shipping, the latter in advanc 
Captain Owston was first about for the line, rightly 
remembering that a finish to leeward counts as 
much as one to dward, and led for the line, but 
Princess Maud was first to get the gun, None of the 
others looked at all dangerous except /rex, which, 
from a position dead to leeward on the reach to the 
lightship, had come up through all the oth She 
me out on the starboard tack from the shipping 
with nearly a quarter of an hour of her allowance 
to spare, but the wind had now fallen and most 
disappointingly remained light till after several 
tacks she crossed the line some s' utes late. 
‘The Ronin Cup, therefore, presented by Professor 
C. D. West, falls to Princess Maud. 

Captain Efford was officer of the day, being 
accommodated in a large and fast launch’ of the 
Yokohama Engineering Wo: 

‘The following are the times :— 
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JAPANESE RAILWAYS. 
=———+ 
Report or THE Rattway Bureau ror 1887. 


[welve months have elapsed since (in June last 
year) a report was issued from this Bureau deal 
ing with railway affairs since railway construction 
began in this country, and terminating with the 
end of March, 1887. The present report refers to 
the period from the beginning of April, 1887, to 
the end of March, 1888. The financial portion of 
the report is its most important feature, and the 
figures here given are therefore as accurate and 
precise as possible, but it has been found advis- 
able to provide information also with reference to 
the carrying on of the general business of the 
Bureau, in order to make the statement complete. 
A slight departure will therefore be made from the 
usual system, and the report will be occupied with 
finance as such, and with general business. 

The following are the topics with which the re- 
port will deal 

(1). Tokaido Line (including the Yokosuka and 
Otsu-Nagahama lines). 

(2). Naoetsu Line. 




















(3). Capital accounts. 
(4). General condition of lines open for traffic 


with table of number of cars and w 
(5). Profit and loss accounts. 
(6). Nippon Railway Company's lines. 
(7). Private Railways. 

(8). General remarks. 
Appendix 
‘Table 1. Capital accounts. 
Table 2. Profit and loss accounts. 
Table 3. Construction outlay of the Nippon 
Railway Company. 
Rough sketch of the railway system (omitted). 
Tue Toxaipo Rattway. 


Rovre ano Puysicat Asrecrs.— Starting 
from the Yokohama Station, this line proceeds 
westward, and, turning towards the left at Hodo- 
gaya, passes through the small mountain range 
that divides Musashi from Sagami and reaches 
Kodzu vid several such stations as Totsuka, 
Fijisawa, Hiratsuka, and Oiso. At Kodzu it 
turns to the right and reaches Matsuda Yama- 
kita, after traversing a distance of some 40 
miles, ‘The ground’ thus far is fairly level, 
and though there is some pretty stiff work in con- 
nection with the spanning of the Banyugawa, 
and the piercing of the range between Musashi 
and Sagami, yet on the whole the natural features 
of the country present few difficulties. Krom 
Yamakita the line passes through the villages of 
Pamiga and Takenoshita to Gotemba, the highest 
point on this part of the road being 1,408 fect 
above sea level. For a distance of some 12 miles 
the country abounds with hilly ground and rivers 
of great velocity, so that deep cuttings and em- 
bankments with numerous bridges are necessary. 
For a stretch of 15 miles south from Gotemba io 
the town of Numazu vid Kameyama, Sano and 
other villages, the line will Le fairly level with a 
gradual descent. It should be noted, however, 
that from Yamakita to Numazu, a distance of 27 
miles, some rather sharp gradients are neces 
the slope for alength of 10 miles being 1 in 40. 
The next stage, a distance of 14 miles, to the 
Fujigawa, by way of Hara, Suzukawa, and the 
south of Yoshiwara, is generally flat and the worl. 
of construction is easy. 

According to the surveys of the Public Works 
Bureau, the river Fuji is one of the largest streams 
on the route. Its great velocity, as much as 27 
feet a second in time of flood, renders it necessary 
to resort to special means of spanning the obstruc- 
tion. 

Alter crossing the Fuji the line passes Shizuoka, 
crosses the Abegawa and touches the sea coast 
at Ishibe. ‘he length of this stage is about 
24 miles, over comparatively level ground, with 
this exception, however, that for g miles be- 
tween Nakanogo and Okitsu the road has to wind 
round the bluffs which at this point are the dis- 

guishing characteristics of the sea coast. — In 
at least two places tunnels will be called for, 
and the Abegawa, being a broad river, must be 
spanned by along bridge. From Ishibe the line 
will pass through a very hilly country, crossing the 
Setogawa, joining the Tokaido near Fujieda, and 
spanning the Oigawa near Shimada. Between 
Ishibe and Kamiyajo the line runs close to the 
sea, and as the coast is here very precipitous the 
work of construction is exceedin 
Obamamura, however, to the Oigawa the countr 
islevel. The bridge over the Oigawa wi be the 
second longest on the line. Extensive embanking 
will be necessary for a distance of 3 miles from 
the Oigawa to the Makinohara tunnel, and about 
this pomt also the line ascends to the height of 277 
feet above sea level. Between Kamiyaj 
Mansui considerable excavation and filling up 
necessary, but for 17 miles beyond the latter point 
to the Tenryugawa the route is generally level. 
As it passes through rice fields, however, there is 
always danger of flooding. The Tentyugawa 
calls for the construction of the longest bridge on 
the line. Westward from that river vid Hamama- 
tsu to Maizaka the country is generally low and 
damp, and farther on, considerable embanking 














































































is necessary along the side of the Hamama 
Lake, bridges also being required in three 
place. Extensive excavations are required for 


6 miles from Arai to -Uyenohara, but the 
ground is level for 8 miles beyond that point to 
Toyohashi. Thence the line passes through the 
valleys of Toyokawa, crosses the Toyokawa, 
pierces the Hoshikoshi mountain some three 
miles south of Gyoya (to which point there is 
a considerable ascent), approaches the sea coast 
at one’ place and then turns inland towards 
Vahagigawa 20 miles from Toyokawa, crosses the 
Yahagigawa about a mile south of the highway and 
proceeds by Miborimura, Kariya, etc., to Oluatter 
crossing the Sakaegawa. About 11 miles from 
the YaNiagigawa it connects with the Nagoya and 
Taketoyo line. From Yahagigawa the country is 
level and the line will be easily built. The entire 
length of the railway from Yokohama to Ofu is 
205} miles, Many curves are of course necessary 
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but in no case is the radius under 20 chains. 
With the exception of the Hakone section one in a 
hundred is the greatest gradient. In a country 
such as ours, where steep mountains and swill 
livers are everywhere met, the route is singularly 
free from those difficulties. 

SuRveYs.—The order to cease operations on 
the Nakasendo line and to begin the construction 
of the Tokaido Railway was received in July, 
1886, and the necessary surveys were at once vom: 
menced. ‘The general survey was completed in 

_the autumn of the same year, but repeated inspec 
tions and surveys were necessary for such hilly 
and difficult country as that between Gotemba and 
Yainakita, the direction of the route being only 
deter mined for that district in September last year. 
Several surveys were also required for the section 
from Jénokoshi westward to the Tenryugawa, and 
the line by Kanaya was only resolved upon in 
April last, the final survey being completed in the 
following June. Similarly the stage westward from 
Toyohashi to Ofu was also subjected to more than 
one survey, and the final plan was at length 
adopted in May last year. 

Work oF Construction.—When the various 
surveys were decided upon the process of construc: 
tion was begun at different points of the line, a 
start being made in November, 1886. It was 
only, however, in the beginning of last year that 
the work became general ail along the route. 
‘The section between Yokohama and Kodzu was 
completed in July last year, traffic being opened 
on the 1th of that month.” The laying of sails 
between Iwafuchi and Shidzuoka, and between 
Toyohashi and Uyenohara was finished in May, 
1887, and locomotives were then run on six: 

tenths of the whole line. 











As a matter of fact, 
seven-tenths of the work of construction may be said 
to have been accomptished by the end ot M 
last. The following chief points in connection w 
the process of building the line may be noted :—' 
embanking on the railway amounts in the 
gate to 887,000 fsubo (a tsubo equals 216 cubi 
feet), while excavation to the extent of 513,000 
tsubo is necessary, the total thus being 1,400,000 
tsubo. The average per mile is, therefore, about 
6,700 tsubo. Taking the line in sections, then, we 
id that between Yamakita and Gotemba work 
this nature amounts to 18,000 sudo per 
ile; between Kodzu and Yamakita to 14,600 
tsubo ; between Kamiyajo and the Tenryugawa to 
11,000 fsbo ; and between Arai and Toyohashi to 
10,300 tsubo.. On other sections of the line the 
proportion diminishes to a very much smaller 
amount, being between Numazu and Ishibe 2,200 
tsubo, and between the Tenryugawa and Arai only 
1,800 fsubo. An extent equal to about nine-tenths 
of the total earth work required had been completed 
by the end of the present fiscal year. From the fact 
that many large tivers cross the line of route there 
area considerable number of places where the build 
ing of bridges is necessary. Among the material 
thus employed are 49 girders of a span of 200 fect 
two of 105 feet; eight of 94 feet ; eighty-one of 7o 
feet; eighty-eight of 60 feet; ten of 50 feet ; thirty 
five of go feet; twenty-three of 3 feet; and thisty 
of 20 feet the total length being 24.902 fect. A 
very large number of spans under 20 feet is also 
required. To take of these the most important, 
the Tenryugawa is estimated to require 19 iron 
girders*of 200 feet. ‘The piers, which will be of 
brick, must, it is believed, descend to a depth of 
about So feet before any thing likea sound founda. 
tion can be obtained, to which end it will be neces- 
sary to sink them in the bed of the river by im 
of heavy weights, the bottom being mud and fine 
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vad tt this way that portion of the work which 


really causes most expense will, when the opera: 
tions are completed, be hidden from sight. ‘The 
Icing the foundations for this bridge 
June last year, and so far a 





rocess of s 
was begun 








in 
depth of 61 feet has been reached. As mentioned 





above, the Fujigawa has a greater velocity than 
any other river along the line of the railway, and 
the volume of water being very large, 9 iron 
girders are required of 200 leet, while itis further 
Absolutely necessary that the abutments should 
Le stiong and massive. In the case of this river, 
however, rock was reached at a depth of only 
about from 20 to 40 feet below the bed, and by 
boring a short distance into the rock it been 
possile to secure good and sound foundations, 
Work on the piers was begun in May of last yea 
and at the end of the present fiscal year the abut. 
ments were nearly finished, When thus much 
accomplished the placing of the girders in 
position was begun. ‘he building of this bridge 
involved a slight diversion of the river, which has 







































been successtully carried out. For the Oigawa it 
is estimated that 16 girders of 200 feet will 
be required. The building of the abutments 





was commenced in the fall of last year, and, a 
firm bed of conglomerate being found ata dept 
of from 20 to 25 feet below the river bottom, the 
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sinking of the brick piers was not attended by 
so much difficulty as in the case of the Tenryu- 
gawa. There is further a bridge over the Sakawa- 
gawa on the Hakone section which requires ex- 
ceedingly high piers, and there are besides a 
number of smaller bridges to be built over such 
tivers as the Abegawa, the Hamana, the Toyo- 
gawa, the Yahagigawa, and the Banyugawa. “In 
short, as was anticipated, the constiuction of 
bridges forms the most important item of expense 
in the accounts of the railway. Despite the 
magnitude of this undertaking, however, six- 
tenths of the total amount of work required was 
finished by the end of the last fiscal year. “Vhere are 
in all on the line 16 tunnels, of the total length of 
16,000 feet, among the longest being the Makino 
hara tunnel between Kanaya and Kamijo, and 
the Isohama tunnel between Ishibe and Obama. 
‘There are on the section between Yamakita and 
Gotemba six tunnels of an aggregate length of 
6,230 feet, all in the short distance of 5 miles. 
Moreover, the sea coast in the neighbourhood of 
Ishibe is in a somewhat unsafe condition which 
may necessitate the boring of a tunnel, by which 
work there will be added to the total length of 
tunnelling on the line a distance of some 2,500 
feet, the aggregate length being then three and 
ahalf miles. Of the above, the Sakaegi tunnel 
(693 feet) between Musashi and Sagami, and 
the No. 1 tunnel (length 249 feet) at Horam. 
near the foot of Sattatoge, were completed last 
year. In several cases the work of boring 
ihe tunnels has been finished, and the internal 
operations are pretty far advanced, Of the tunnel- 
ing works, therefore, seven-teuths has been com: 
pleted. [should be noted that in addition to the 
tunnels above indicated a large number of culverts 
will be vequired. ‘The majority of these culverts, 
Nave been finished and the same may be said of 
the building of stone walls, the diversion of river 
courses, &c, Slight progress has been made as 
yet in the erection of depots and offices, but that 
is a class of work which does not present any ditii- 
culty aud may be overtaken at any time, 
Tar Yokosuka Raitway. 

This line branches from the Tokaido Railway 
at Ofunamura, close to the Fujisawa station, 
Thence it proceeds south-eastward to Yukinoshita, 
Kamakura, and Ogigayatsu. Piercing then the 
hills at Nagose, it’ passes through the villages 
of Tanoura, Numama, Nagaura, and Hemmi and 
thus reaches Yokosuka. Although the total dis- 
tance does not exceed 10 miles, yet owing to the 
rugged nature of the ground & tunnels will be 
necessary, of the total jength of about a mile, 
while earthworks to the extent of about 60,000 
tsubo ave required. From these facts the difficult 
character of the operations may be conceived. 

Instructions for the construction of this line were 
ed in the end of April last year, and the 
surveys were completed in the following Decem- 
ber, actual operations being started in’ the su 
ceeding month, By the end of this fiscal year the 
earthworks were about half fis d, the boring 
of the tunnels had been well proceeded with, and 
about 2 miles of rails laid. Altogether some two- 
tenths of the entire undertaking may be said to be 
completed. 



















































































































Tue Kord Raitway. 

‘The Kot6 line is designed to supply what would 
otherwise be a break in the continuity of the rail- 
stay connection between ‘Tokyo and Saikyo, namely 
between Nagaliama and Otsu. The order for the 
construction of this line was received in January 
last and surveying at once commenced, with the 
result that the section between Otsu and Maibara 
has been fully examined, pretty much on the same 
lines as those suggested several years ago by a 
foreign employé of the Bureau. “The operations 
in connection with this branch will be reported 
hext year in proper detail. 

Tue Naoersu Rattway. 
Direction ov Rovure anp Puysicat Aspects. 
his line starts from the south of the city of 
Naoetstt in Echiga, and proceeds to Arai, passing 
Takata and crossing the Yashinogawa. ‘The dis- 
tance between these two places is about ten and 
a half miles, and as the country is level. the 
operations will be easy. From Arai the rail- 
way crosses the rivers of Shibutani and Kai 
kai, and travels along the banks of the Seki 
yawa and the Akagawa to Kashiwabara. The 
distance between Arai and Kashiwabara 18 
miles, and for the most part over hilly ground, as 
an illustration of which it may be mentioned 
that the Kashiwabara station is at a height of 
2,204 feet above the sea level. For a distance of 
about 14 miles the line has a gradient of one in 
forty, and at Otagiri the work will be specially 
stiff.” From Kashiwabara the line proceeds to 
FKuruma, where it crosses the highway and runs 
for some distance along the bank of the Toriigawa, 
and, passing through a narrow ravine, touches the 





















































village of Mure, where it again crosses the high: 
way and teaches the village of Toyono. ‘The sec- 
lion is about 11 miles in length, for some six and 
a half miles of which the country is so steep 
that the slope is as much as 1 in go, ‘The Toyono 
station stands at an elevation above the level of 
the sea of 1,098 feet, and is the lowest part of the 
line south of Sekiyama. ‘The next stage, a length 
of 28 miles, to Uyeda on the Chikumagawa, is 
over ground for the most part level, and the work 
presents few difficulties, the chief undertakings to 
be accomplished being the spanning of the rivers 
Saigawa and Chikumagawa. From Uyeda the 
route passes, among others, the villages of Oya, 
Unno, Tanaka, and Shigeno, proceeds along ihe 
bank of the Chikumagawa, intersecting the old 
castle ground at the town of Komuro and cross- 
ing the Nakasendo to Oiwake; whence it con- 
tinues in the vicinity of the highway to Kutsukake. 
For a distance of five and a half miles between 
Uyeda and Tanaka the land is flat, but 
to the south, for some 15 miles, the line rises. 
Alter leaving’ Komuro it passes closes to Asama- 
yama and attains a height of 3,144 feet above the 
Sea. ‘The work here presents many difficultities 
in consequence of the height to which the line 
ascends, but pending the construction of the rail- 
way on the Usui pass this part is merely temporary. 
The entie length of the railway to New Karui- 
zawa is about 92 miles. Of ‘this distance a 
slope greater than one in a hundied is required 
{or 47 miles, of which over 27 miles call for a slope 
of one in 40. ‘There are also several places 
where a curve of 15 chains radius is required. 
Appavently then the undertaking will be a:duous, 
but the value and importance of this railway are 
it when one observes the bad roads in the 
ct through which it passes. 

URVEYS.—The surveying of this line was begun 
in May, 1885, the order tor tts construction having 
been received in the preceding month. The sec- 
tion between Naoetsu and Arai was first taken in 
hand, and in August, 1885, work was commenced 
by a surveying party on the division south of Ai 
That part of the line which runs between Seki- 
yama and Asano was only determined upon, after 
iepeated and careful examinations, in the fall of 
1885, and between Asano and Yashiro, and Shi- 
nore and Tokoro two routes were surveyed. For 
the former section the Nagano road was selected, 
and for the latter that which follows pretty closely 
the course of the highway was adopted. The 
stage east from Uyeda was the last to be taken 
up, and the surveying party at length finished 
their labours in May last year. 

Work or Constrruction.—The formation of 
the Naoetsu-Arai section was begun in July, 1885, 
and practically concluded by the end-of the same 
year, ‘The line was pushed forward to Sekiyama 
in August, 1886, when traffic was opened on the 
Naoetsu-Sekiyama section, ‘That part of the 
remainder of the line which passes along the 
bank of the Akagawa was started in January, 
1886, and the section between Sekiyama and 
Asano was entered upon as soon as the snow 
melied, Early last year the Asano-Uyeda section 
was opened for traffic, and the line to the east of 
Uyeda was completed in April last. year. ‘Trains 
are now running also on the Sekiyama-Nagano 
section, About seven-tenths of the work on the 
railway to the east of Nagano has been finished, 

Tn the construction of this line the engineers had 
to contend with many difficulties. During five 
months of the year nothing could be done on the 
division between Navetsu and Kashiwabara owing 
to the snow, and between Komuro and Karuizawa 
frost likewise prevented the workmen from carrying 
ontheir operations. Materials also were transported 
to the district with the greatest difficulty, for if they 
were conveyed by sea they could not be landed at 
Naoetsu from December to April, and if taken by 
land the Usui pass hadto be negotiated, in addition 
to the difficulties of a road grievously bad in many 
places. Asif these embarrassments were not enougit 
to struggle with, cholera prevailed between Sekiya- 
maand Asano during the summer and autuinn of 
1886, with the result that for several months the 
work had to be abandoned. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, operations were carried on with 
perseverance and courage, and the line will, it is 
believed, be completed during the present year, 
The extent of earthwork rendered necessary on the 
line is in the aggregate 757,600 tsubo, of which 
479,200 tsubo represent embanking, and 278,400 
tsubo excavation, ‘The average amount of earth. 
work per mile is about 8,200 tsubo. By far 
the greater proportion of this class of work 
was required on the Sekiyama-Asano_ section, 
where at one point, the embanking being 120 
feet high, the material dealt with in the short dis- 
tance of one mile and 67 chains represented an 
extent of 175,000 tsubo. It is estimated that at 
the end of the last fiscal year nine-tenths of this 
class of work had been completed. Bridges are 
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ed for two tivers 0 the Saigawa and 
kumagawa, the material needed being one 
rder of 200 feet, six of o4 feet, fifteen of 50 feet, 
twenty-nine of 40 feet, three of 30 feet, and four of 
20 fect. Nine-tenths of the labour required on the 
abutments of those bridges was accomplished by 
the end of the last fiscal year, and the girders are 
now in course of being placed in position. Though 
few bridges are necessary, the number of culverts 
is very great, but the building of these has already 
progressed to the extent of eight-tenths of the total 
required. 

In addition to the above subjects there are 
others to which we do not refer further, namely, the 
completion of the bridge over the Kisogawa and 
various works of reconstruction on the Kobe- 
Otsu line. 

















Capita Accounts. 
The actual condition of the accounts of the 
Bureau is as follows :— 

















































Torat Amount or Capirat av THE YEN. 
Enp or THe 20TH FiscaL Year... 26,284,852 
I.—Settled accounts sessseses 22,447,021 
(1.) For lines :—Surveying, super- 
intendence of works, earth 
works, bridges, culverts, under- 
ground drains, tunnels, rails, 
various buildings, transport, 
fences, telegraph construction, 
Gig RECS + 18,242,549 
(2.) Locomotives » 818,872 
(3) Cars | 14,294,886 
(4.) Land . 4 919,022 
(5.) Machinery establishmentsand 
machiner: + 609,802 
(6.) Machines and tools . 119,668 
(7.) Miscellaneous items , 442,822 
11.—Unsettled accounts 1,250,116 
(1.) Shimbashi office 472,075 
(2:) Naoyetsu temporary office 02,030 
(3.) Ejiri temporary office . 82,302 
(4.) Kobe office ... 28,604 
(5.) Nagoya temporary office...... 22,348 
(6.) Toyoshima temporary office... 226,179 
(7.) Offices for constructio 326,389 
III,—Invested in materials on han Yen. 
now employed .. 2,587,115 
(1.) Materials kept in store. + 1,691,917 
(2.) Materials at machinery esta- 
blishments . 265,318 
(3-) Cash in hand 280,450 
(s) Remitted abroa 143,210 
(5.) Stamps for correspondence... 93 
(6.) Ships and land sold but for 
which the money has not yet 
been received ... ve -29)873 
(7-) Ready money and materials 
in course of transportation to 
various localiti + 171,227 
(8.) Temporary payments 5 7,627 





The sum total of the capital of the Bureau at 
the termination of the fiscal year is 26,284,000 
yen approximately, The above um compared with 
21,134,000 yen approximately for the previous 
fiscal year gives on excess of 5,150,000 yen. 

Of this sum the following yields profits :— 















Sum total of productive funds at the Yen. 
end of the 2oth fiscal year. + 17,606,440 
(1.) Capital in the shape of railway 

between Tokyo & Yokohama 2,846,838 
(2.) Yokohama and Kodztt wisi 647,910 
(3.) Kobe and Otsu 7,855,597 


(4.) Tsugaru and Ogal + 3,275,074 


«+ 2,184,190 











(6.) Takasaki and Yokogaw: 417,321 
(7.) Sekiyama and Naoyetsu ...... 379,510 
The foregoing railway sections are those already 


opened for traffic and available for yielding profits. 

The Takasaki-Yokogawaand Sekiyama-Naoetsu 
lines will be called together the Takasaki-Naoetsu 
Railway, but as the section between Yokogawa and 
Sekiyama is not yet opened for traffic though the 
line has been roughly completed, these two railways 
cannot yet properly be classed as profit-yielding. 
The Yokohama-Kodzu line will be extended to Ofu 
and termed the Yokohama-Atsuta Railway, but as 
the sections between Kodzu and Ofu have not been 
finished they cannot be classed among the profit- 
yield capital. 

The following table shows the length and cost 
per mile of the above lines — 

1 


Yokohama-Tokyd 
Yokohama-Kodzu 
Kobe-Otsu 

Tsuruga-Ogaki 
Ogaki-Taketoyo 
Takasaki- Yokogawa 
Sekiyama-Naoyetsu .., 18 





Yen. 
158,157 per mile. 
20,900 per mile. 
wie 135,451 per mile. 
66,838 per mile. 
41,211 per mile. 
23,184 per mile. 
21,083 per mile, 


71,863 














245 f 
The amount of capital employed every year since | ©' 


the work of constructing the Nakasendo Railway 
was started, and the amount of the settled accounts 
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are given below, in order to furnish reference as 
to the progress of the work. 



























Yen. 
Capital received in the 17th fiscal year. 00,000 
Capital received in the 18th fiscal y 2,250,000 
Capital received in the 19th fiscal year. 3,249,008 
Capital received in the 2th fiscal year. 5,130,000 
Total received up till termination “= 
of the 20th fiscal year since the 
construction of the Nakasendo 
Railway line was commenced ... 11,549,008 
YEN. 
Amount settled in the 17th fiscal yea 299,497 


Equivalent to 33.8 per cent. of tie sum received. 
Amount settled in the 18th fiscal year... 850,085 
Equivalent to 37.8 per cent. of the sum received. 
Amount settled in the 19th fiscal year... 2,308,287 
Equivalent to 71 per cent. of the sum received. 
Amount settled in the 20th fiscal year... 5,012,243 
Equivalent to 97 per cent. of the sum received. 








Total sum settled up to the termina- 
tion of this fiscal year , 
Nore.—For the present fiscal year a sum cf 155,427 yen 
has been settled (from capital, formerly received) for the 
a on of cars, &c., besides a sum settled from new 
capital. If the amount given be added, the total of this 
account for the 2oth fiscal year will be 5,167,670 yen. 
‘The fact that for the 20th fiscal year the capital 
received was 5,150,000 yen and the amount settled 
5,167,670 yen is a striking illustration of the pro- 
gress in railway construction in this country. The 
detailed accounts in connection with the expense of 
constructing the respective sections will be given 
in Table I. 
‘Transport Business on Lines Orenep. 
The lines opened for traffic in this fiscal year 
were the Kano-Kisogawa section (4} miles) and the 
Yokohama-Kodzu section (31 miles) in all about 


8,470,112 











Prorit anp Loss Account. 

The total amount of revenue in the 20th fi 
year was yen 1,698,873, the total amount of ex- 
penditure in the same period yen 677,124, the dif- 
ference being yen 1,021,749. Comparing the above 
figures with those for the previous year, we find 
an increase in the revenue of the present year of 
yen 397,755, in the expenditure of yen 54,136, 
and in the amount of the net profit of yen 343,619. 
The ratio which the net profit of yen 15021,149 
bears to the total amount of capital, yen 26,284,852, 
and the total amount of the productive capital, yen 
17,606,440, and the ratio of expenditure to revenue, 








may be set out as follows :— 
Net profit to 1,000 yen of entire capital... .038 
Net profit to the entire productive capital .058 





Of expenditure to revenue ... + +398 


Compared with last year we find that the pro- 
portions show the following increases 
Net profit to capital 
Net profit to productiv pi 
Total expenditure to revenue 













006 
1017 
080 
Taking the sections separately we find the 
ae of net profit to productive capital to be as 
follows : 








Tokyo-Yokohama 
Kobe-Otsu .... 
Tsuruga-Taketoyo 
Takasaki-Yokogawa . 
Sekiyama-Naoetsu 
Yokohama-Kodzu 


44 
1051 
1022 
‘071 
1032 
1065, 

The total length of lines constructed at the end 
of the fiscal year is 245 miles, while the length of the 
lines opened for traffic in the present year is 237 
miles. 












36 miles. The former was opened on April 25th, 
1887, on the completion of the Kisogawa Bridge, 
forming the connecting link between Taketoyo and 
Tsuruga. The latter was opened on July 11th, 
1887. No particularly striking work was necessary 
in regard to the maintenance of the already exisi- 
ing and opened lines, the various plant being in 
an excellent condition, 

During the period under review a considerable 
increase in the number of passengers and the 
quantity of goods carried was experienced on all 
lines, resulting in the increase of income shown in 
the profit and loss account. For this result we 
must no doubt look to the gradual revival of trade 
since last year, the extension of railway communi 
cation, and the reduction by about 25 per cent. of 
passenger fares since July last, Hitherto pas- 
sengers were permitted to pass free of charge as 
much luggage as they could carry, but a revised 
system came into force in September last by which 
such free luggage is limited to 100 Ibs. for first 
class, 60 Ibs. for second class, and 30 Ibs. for third 
class passengers. 

Certain rules relative to the running of trains 
and as to the treatment of passengers and goods 
were revised last year, as also were rules as lo 
the running of ballast trains. 

With the extension of the lines the quantity of 
of rolling plant has been increased to the extent 
shown below. As a large number of cars has 
been ordered from England, and as the Shimbashi 
and Kobe shops are engaged in the construction 
of others, our next report will likewise show a 
considerable increase. 
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| Nort—As the Yokohams-Kodzu section was only 


The average revenue, expenditure and net profit 
per mile for the present fiscal year are given 
elow — 





















YEN. 

Average amount of revenue per mi 7168 

Average amount of expenditure per mil 2,857 

Average amount of net profit per mile 4,311 

Specified according to section :— rar stiux vex 

Revenue . 31,583 

Tokyo-Yokohama_... 4 Expenditure 8,748 

Net profit 22,835, 

Revenue 12,049 

Kobe-Otsu...scccceccer { Expenditure 5,002 

Net profit 6,087 

Revenue 2,432 

Tsuruga-Taketoyo ... { Expenditure 1,249 

Net profit 1,183, 

Revenue 3,076 

Takasaki-Yokogawa..4 Expenditure 1,418 

Net profit 1,658 

Revenue 1,503 

Sekiyama-Naoyetsu .. 4 Expenditure 905 

Net profit 638 

Revenue 3,207 

Yokohama-Kédzu ... { Expenditure 1.834 
Net profit 





Compared with last year we find the following 
increase and decrease :— 

























Revenue increased per mile. 427 
Expenditure decreased per mile. 371 
Net profit increased per mile ......... 798 
MILE VEN. 
Revenue* ves 31037 
Tokyo-Yokohama ... { expendionch 1,255 
Net profit* 4.292 
Revenue® 1,736 
Kobe-Otsu. Expenditure} 103 
Net profit’ 1,809 
Revenue® 934 
Tsuruga-Taketoya ... { Expenditure} 75 
Net profit® 859 
Revenuc® 624 
Takasaki-Yokogawa.. f{ Expenditure* 31 
Net profit* 503 
Revenue* 049 
Sekiyama-Naoyetsu... ) Expenditure* 325 
Net profit* 624 

* Increase. + Decrease. 
opened this 


Year, no comparison could be obtaine 


If the total amount of revenue of this year, yer 
1,698,873, be distributed over passenger cars, goods 
cars, and miscellaneous revenue, we have 








Passenger cars ., «Yen 1,320,318 
(77-7 per cent. of the total revenue.) 

Goods cars ..Yen 320,901 
(18.9 per cent. of the total revenue.) 

Miscellaneous revenue. seseeseee VON 
(3.4 per cent. of the total revenue.) 


Compared with last year this shows :— 


Increase for passenger cars 
Increase for goods cars... 
Increase for miscellaneous revenue . 








57,054 
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The total expenditure, yen 677,124, classified 
into cost of maintenance of line, of cars, of trans- 
portation, and general expenses, is as follows :— 


Maintenance of lines—yen 212,509, which 
amounts lo 31.3 per cent. of the total expenditure, 

Cars—yen 246,341, which amounts to 36.3 per 
cent. of the total expenditure. 

‘Transportation—yen 151,050, which amounts to 
22.5 per cent. of the total expenditure, 

General expenses—yen 67,224, which amounts 
to 9.9 per cent. of the total expenditure. 












Compared with last year :— Yen. 
Increase for maintenance of lines ...s...se+. 44.176 
Decrease for cars 1,033 
Increase for transportat' 19,284 
Decrease for general expenses s-...-..ss..- 8,291 


‘The grand total of revenue, expenditure, and 
net profit from the commencement tll the termina- 













tion of the present year is :— Yen. 
Revenue . «18,595,980 
Expenditure 1 8,530,402 
Net profit. ey ‘ee 10,005,578 





The particulars of the above relating to the 
amount of revenue, expenditure, and net profit will 
be given in Table No. II., 

Nipron Rattway Company’s Lines. 

General facts as to the progress of construction 
on the system of the Nippon Railway Company up 
to the termination of this fiscal year have already 
been published, so that it will not be necessary 
to repeat such information here. We shall, there- 
fore, briefly describe the work accomplished during 
the period under consideration. 

‘The Kuroiso-Koriyama section was opened on 
July 16th last year, and the sections from Kori- 
yama to Shiogama were declared open for traffic 
on December 15th of the same year. By this 
work three of the five sections which comprise the 
‘Tokyo Aomori line were completed. The p: 
liminary surveys of the remaining two sections 
were finished in the fiscal year now being relerred 
to, and the construction of the northern portions of 
the line is now being proceeded with. In accord- 
ance with the application made by the Ryomoand 
Mito Railway companies, the construction of those 
lines was undertaken by the Bureau. ‘The survey- 
ing of the first section of the Ryomo Railway, 
Koyama-Kiryu, was begun in April last year, and 
in Tay the earthworks were started, so that at the 
end of this fiscal year we find that seven-tenths 
of the total work to be done has been accomplished. 
‘The surveying of the Mito Railway was com- 
menced in August last year and the embanking, 
&c., in November, and at the termination of the 
fiscal period five-tenths of the whole work had been 
completed. 

‘The following is a short statement of the expenses 
of consti uction of the Nippon Railway Company’: 
Capital invested for construction from 

the beginning to the termination of Yen. 

the previous fiscal year ....scssesesseees 59750/608 
Expenditure during this fiscal year ...... 3,809,516 






































Total expenditure... 
Settled amount 





+ 6,644,563 
(1.) Firstsection (Shinagawa-Maye- 

bashi and Uyeno-Akabane) ... 2,653,061 
(2.) Second section (Omiya-Shira- 
































kawa) esessesesee 2,062,265 
(3.) Third section (Shirakawa-Shio- 

gama) aie «1,652,755 
(4.) Fourth section (Sendai-Mori- 

Oka), Gk oe natn WgeSan 
(3.) Fifth section (Morioka-Aomori) 9,106 
(6.) Ryomo . nae ‘ 135,119 
(7-) Mito deastay: 126,952 
Unsettled amount ., 2,975,651 
(1.) Amount for which offices of 

© construction are liable. 190,084 
2.) Amount for which machine- 
construction establishments are 

liable .... 2745542 
(3-) Articles kept in store ..... + 558,858 
(4) Amount remitted abroad ...... 1,611,928 
(5.) Temporary payments - 9573 
(6.) Ready money or material in 








course of transportation to 
various localities ve 223,472 
) Cash in hand 107,194 





‘The total amount of capital settled during the 
previous fiscal year was yen 4,557,227, and the 
amount for the year now ander consideration was 
yen 2,087,330, together yer 6,644,563, which sum 
exactly corresponds with the total given above. 

‘The total mileage open for traffic at the end of 
the last fiscal year was 161, while the length newly 
opened during this fiscal year was 127 miles The 
expense in the former case was yen 4,557,227 
and in the latter case yen 1,810,854. Keeping 
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these two sums in view we find that the cost of 
construction on the various sections was as 
follows, up to the close of the present fiscal year :— 








st section . 6,368,081 
Second section 2,062,265, 
Third section . 1,652,755 

Mu 








‘The total mileage i 288 
First section 81 
Second section , 7 
‘Third section... 4. 110 

Yex, 


Cost of construction per mile... 22,111 
First section 32,754 
Second section ... 21,260 
Third section 15,025 

Details of the construction expenses of the Nip- 

pon Railway Company will be found in Table II. 





Private Rartways. 


Since 1886 the spirit of railway enterprise has 
become markedly more active. Last year the 
movement for railway construction may be said to 
have attained its climax, for then it had become 
almost a mania. The following table shows those 
projects that had been licensed previons to the 
promulgation of the Private Railway Regulations, 
those that have received sanction in accordance with 
the regulations, those that have carried on surveys 
on temporary license, and those that are now stir- 
veying proposed routes :— 
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a gee sy | g23y 
Fi Z¢ an z 
= | bebe | Sex 
£ S35 | copitat.| Rovtes.| 3 | SESE 
g g3 es. ca be 
2 a8 J | 5285 
; | 
Nippon ...|Special _li-| 20,000,000 Tokyo- | $29 | 7 years, 
ceense given| } Aomo 
on Nov. 
esr 
Hanky® ...|Letter of of-| 33,000] Nanba- | 6 miles,| comple- 
der June 16, shinchi- y ted. 
1. | ‘Sakai. | chains, 
lyo |Lettér of oF-| 49,000) Matsuya- 4 1 
der Dec. # ma-Mitsa, 
1586, | 
Ryomo ...|Letter of of-) 1,530,000) Koyama-| $2 | Koya~ 
der May's, Macbar macki- 
1887. shi, vil ty 
earss 
| ryu, Oma- | Macba- 
| bees tare shi 
| a, Ise years. 
| | ‘vaki, 7 
Mito... |Letter of or- 1,200,c00) Mito-Ko- \g1miles,| 2 
der May 24, ] 
1585, 
Sanyo censed on 1,300,000) Kébe-Ba- i- 
Jan, 4, 1888. | 
Okayama, "20 
Hirosbi-’| chains. 
Osaka......|Licensed on 1,800,000) es 
Mar 1,188. | 
| 
Sanuki . mised on 250,000, Maruga- rw | a 
Feb.rs, 1888 
Kansei..,.. Licensed on 3,0¢0,000'Yokkaichi 72 | 6 
‘Mar. 11888. -Kusateu, 
| | | 
| |-Kuwana. 
Kobu ....{Licensed on! 990,¢00 Shineiku, 31 2 
Mar. 31,1888 Tokyo: 
| | Hachioji. | | 
Licenses were granted to the above companies. 
Nikko ..... ‘Temporary | 430,000] Utsuno- jarmiles,) = 
icense on miyar | ag 
Julyt1, 1880, Inmate 
| Kogashi-) 
| mura- 
Shika | 
Kyushu .., Temporary | 11,000,000 Monzu- | 271 | 10 
fl license on | Mikado, | miles, 
May 11,1887. ‘Tajiro- | 18 





For the above permanent licenses have been applied for. 
Koshin ....|Temporary | about | Gotenba-! about 















| Iicehse on 4,$00,0c0 Matsumo-) 117 | 

| | Julya, 1887 miles. | 

| | 

| Yamagata Temporary | about |Shiraishi- about 78) — 

jumeWNe license on) 2,000,000) Olshida. | miles 
| Mayr, a889.| | 

Gumma,,..| Temporary "| 17§,ee0 Takasaki about 13) — 
license on Shibuka-| miles. | 
‘Sept.20,1887.| wa. | 


For the above companies temporary licenses were granted. 














| (The charter of the Nippon Railway Company is for a9 years, 

Mat of the Hankyo, Kailway Company for g0 years, of the 1yo 
Railway Company for 17 years, of the Ryomo Railway Com- 
pany fur 20 years, and of the Mito Railway Company for 20 
years.) 














Rumarks.—-[n addition to the above, permis- 
sion to construct a line between Navetsu and 
Niigata was applied for, but as the projectors pro- 

osed that the Government should entitely take 
in hand the work of construction, and of carrying 
on the line, and besides guarantee the profits, the 
application was rejected. ‘Two other applications, 
one for the TOkyd Choshi line, and another for the 
‘Tokyd-Sawara (Chiba) line, were sent in but were 
rejected. 


Of the railways mentioned in the foregoing 
table it should be mentioned that the Ryomo and 
Mito lines, for both of which licenses were obtained 
during the present fiscal year, have advanced 
considerably in construction. ‘The Sanyo Railway 
has also been started since the termination of this 
fiscal year, but on none of the others has work yet 
been begun. 





Generat SuMMARY. 


‘The foregoing statements bring out clearly these 
facts: that there has been a very considerable re- 
cent advance in the work of railway constructiot 
and that the profits derived from this class of 
undertaking have also largely increased. This is 
matter for congratulation so far as concerns those 
who are officially connected with the railway busi- 
ness in this country. Still, it may not be out of 
place to make a few remarks in reference to one 
‘or two points of importance before we conclude. 
In the construction of railways a ve large 
amount of capital is required, and many difficulties 
must be contended with. Even after a line has 
been completed the work of carrying it on is no 
easy one. [tis therefore imperatively necessary 
that projectors of railways should make themselves 
acquainted at the outset with the nature of the 
operations which will be called for; should pro- 
perly understand the obstacles with which they 
have to contend; and satisfy themselves as to the 
amount of the proceeds likely to result. Asa 
matter of fact, however, most of those who initiate 
railway enterprises in this country seem to think 
that they have made an ample estimate of the 
cost of construction when they reckon with an 
expenditure of thirty to forty thousand yen per 
mile, without taking into account the nature of the 
locality through which their railway is to 1un; that 
they sufficiently provide for the cost of carrying on 
their road if they set apart half of their income 
for that purpose, no matter how much or how little 
that income may be; and that industrial and other 
advantages must at once follow upon the opening 
ofaline. And not only is this so, but there are 
many persons who, in starting railway companies, 
are actuated solely by the desire to make profits 
by speculating in the stock of such companies. It 
is true that these evils are not confined to railway 
companies; other enterprises are beyond doubt 
equally liable to them. But just as the amount 
of capital invested vailway undertakings 
is much larger than that which is usually 
employed in other industries, so the extent of the 
injury will be greater. With, on the one hand, 
people who are teady to invest their money blindly, 
and on the other those who use the occasion for 
their own speculative purposes, it seems unavoid- 
able that there should be one or two severe failures, 
the result of which it is to be feared will be the 
infliction of a serious shock to public confidence in 
railways as an investment. 
































Of lines already constructed or to be constructed 
the total mileage is approximately 2,200, and the 
amount of capital which this will represent is 
estimated at yen 96,000,000. If we deduct from 
this sum the amount already sunk to the end of 
the fiscal year under review, we find that there yet 
remains io be spent the very large figure of yen 
58,000,000, And as there are undoubtedly other 
projects under way it is more than probable that 
the above total will be largely added to. It is of 
course impossible to say at what rate this money 
will be expended, but it may safely be assumed 
that it will not fall under yen 10,000,000 per ai 
num, Now, if it be remembered that of the total 
amount of capital so invested at least three to four- 
tenths will go abroad for the purchase of railway 
plant, it may well be asked whether such an ex- 
penditure is prudent in the present financial condi- 
tion of Japan, And there is further this point to be 
considered, that the investmentof capital in railways 
converts such capital from floating into fixed capi- 
tal, and that the fixed capital of a country should 
always bear a proper proportion to the capital in 
circulation, the profit derived from such capital 
bearing also at all times a due proportion to the 
amount of the principal. ‘This is a question with 
which economists might well occupy themselves. 
Investigations of such’ a nature are not properly 
within the province of this Bureau, but it has been 
thought right that some reference should be made 
to the matter here, 
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a 
YEAR ENDING 31st MARCH, 1888. 

Taste No. I. Taste or Rattway Caritat Accounts. 

| | | losin 
| yar. Kobe-Otsu. | ‘Tsuruga-Ogaki. | Saoen Ogaki-Handa, Seek Piety Total. 

Preliminary survey ... | 24,880,056] —67,349-823) 98,625.992) 38,711,852, 3,852.454| 27,050.18) 3:428.476, -263,898.841 
Superintendence of works | 74.840.170| 202,118.310, 47,384-433, 76,607-755 _40,892.905| 101,760.868, ~ 682.547, 550,376.904 
Land required | 240,358.14] 389,592.072, 86,184.774| _72,977-818| 121,292.885| _8,607.458 7-894] 919,021.615, 
Earthwork: | 464,808.072| 864,376.27, 599.374.1360, 801,472.050| 307,504.695|1,231,132-574| 22,278.260 4,291,036.070 
Bridges 647,616.816|2,051,049.600, 169,635-732 340,325.215, 964,834-726| 787,948.090| 572.543] 4,961,982.722 
Culverts | 15,680.70) 408,277-324, 83,294.735, 67,626.108 82,400.610) 127,004.017/ 946.632 785,290.205 
Underground drains | 23,521.16) 13,360.415, 9311-373, 33,181.617, 11,059.379| 30,862.826| 185.006 _128,081.785 
Tunnels | = 503,125.438, 525.430.574, 07,114.444 iiss 455,282,241] 2,221.609| 1,553,174.300 
Rails 521,920.844| 794,661.80 617,826.456 459,570-790, 395,087.582| 730,860.52] 12,085.17) 3,541,022.251 
Stations 195,369.372| 879,610.497, 117,399-028 33,014.159, 28,574-724|  30,332.303 36.298) 1,284,036.381 
Cars and waggons 338, 800.307] 1,017,232.829, 568,759.280| 108,472.467/  77,980.126, " 2,513.080,  — 2,113,758.095 
Machinery establishments 143.253-817) 315,085,858, "93,345-061  29,535-485| 11,417-345] 17,163,884) — 802.050 
Various buildings 28,874.516) 140,743-515,  23,305.772, 25,213-040, _7,332-999|21,719.139, 444.060] 253,633 647 
Transport : = 63.611 126,163.172| 55,022,826] 184,700.063) 622.273, 368,691.645 
Locomotives for construction . §)224.811| 17,531.420 12,844.876| ” 2,381.936] 26,284.347, 21-920" 81,469,690 
Implements for construction . 67,590.643 = 317, - 41,414.544) 82.594! 119,668.098 
Rails, fences, and boundary po: 4.330.026 32,554-829 820.929 _2,014.564 937-198| 1,585.522)  — 42,243,008 
Miscellaneous items ... te) 49,760.13) 134,857,084) 108,189.597, 44.558-183,  64,808.545|  40,575-540, 13,520, 442,822.582 
Telegraph construction | — "| 16.384.335/ 4.601.053, 3,130.741| -2,058.215| 2,378,075) 9 — 28,552.419 
Quays | — | 14622.452| 102,284.197| = - 4:253-359, 108,160. 

Settled amounts ««12,846,838.625|7.855,508.175| 3.275.073 80212,353,805.259) 2.184.189.1501 3,888,488.646| 43,628.815| 22,447,622.472 


























































































































































Unsettled Account ..... 3,837,230.202 
Grand Total ... -| 26,284,852.674 
Taste No. II. Accounts or THE INCOME anD ExpenpiTuRE oF RalLways. 
Ivcome. Expenpiturs. Prorit. 
‘Sectiors, —— == 
Passenger Cars.| Goods Cars. |Miscetlancous| Total Maintenance | Trains, ‘Transport, |Miscellancous| Total. Net Profit. 
| in come. of lines. ‘items. 

‘Tokyo-Yokohama 459,831.107| 67,074.539 41,584.656| 568,490.302] 24,931.079| 60,059.058| 39,036.350| 33,445-360| 157,471-847| 411,018.455 
obe-O1 538,625.466| 145,939-844) 14,273-874) 698,839.184] 87,948. 78:| 113,354-172| 66,518.260| 25,758.017| 293,579-230| 405,259.954 
surnga:Taketoyo 180,712.773| 06,116.706 1,251.576| 248,081.055| 30,620 464 52,245.170| 28,902.526) 6,618.273| 127,386.433| 120,694.622 

Takasaki-Yokogawa | 16,139.993| 12,376.410| 150.820] 28,667.23] ~8,236.710| 3,239 744] 4.250.717| 557-571] 10,284.742| 12,382.481 

Sekiyama-Naoyestu......|  35,600.975) 19,384-320, 391.869] 55,377-164| 10,133.998| 10,075.807| 5,041.112| 285.719] 25,536.636, —29,840.528 

Yokohama-Kédzu «.......|  89,409.720| 10,009.220, 9.418.940] 41,637.085| 1,366.804| 7,301.298| 559.451] 50,865.538] 42,553.402 

Total. 20,320.034| 320,901.039. §7.652.795|1,698,873.868] 212,509.017) 246,340.755| 151,050.263| 67,224.301] 677,124.426) 1,021,749.442 
Taste No. Ill. Taste or ExrenpiTure or THe Nippon Ratiway Company. 
Iraus. 1st Section, | and Section. | gr Section. | 4th Section. | sth Section. ‘otal. Ryomo line. Mitoline. | Grand Total. 
| 7.322.724] 4,242. 357 5:304-682) — 4,730.930| §,678.745|  27,279.438) 2.427.662) §,272.124) * 34,979.224 
61,500,863) 38,052.574)  30,315-342| oo 1,603.872) 131,472.051 3,580,065) 3,075 800] 138,128.516 

Land required 176,705.942| 33,431-227|  41,096.807 — = 251,233.976 30.081 29.124 251,299.781 

Earthworks 185,604.780| 162,243-198| 5§03,413-574 = 92-175] 851,353-727| 45»588.042|  35,903.580| 932,845.349 

Bridges 449,917-874| 613,704.313| 101,734.042 = 18,600|1,165;374.819| 21,780.416|  7,123.243|1,194,278.478 

Culverts 725518.783) — 32,402.538|  35,879.369) aad = 140,800.690| 5,224.75 1,098.590| 147,123,085 

Drains 12,686.708 7,212 989) 18,010.442) = - 37,910.139]  3,206.851 3,486.042| 44,603.032 

Tunnels _ 14,395-886] _46,090.772) — — 60,489.658| - — 60,489.658 

Rails 906,475.766] 683,527.105, 691,472.264| 304-105 61.495|2,281,930.895| 38,199-876]  61,354.085]2,381,484.856 

Stations 139,266.424) §1,265.608 29,255 390) — - | 219,787-431 = 517-737| 220,305.168 

Ress 1,674.952 62.250) —_2,639.763 = = 4,346.965| a = 4;360.965 
‘ars ons. 410,000,000) 288,110.556, 24,576.470 _ — _| 722,087,026 _ — 722,087.026 

Machinery establishments 26,298.75} 13,659.230/  4,504-102 2.464) 2.464,  44,550.615, = — 44,550.615, 

Various buildings 31,441.056| 12,832.76) 7.021.813, — 1,177-704| — 52.473.639) 560.305, 927.460) 53,961.404 

Transport ... 40,025.451| — 20,389.569,  52,853-053) 21.423] 10.690 113,300.186} —13,308.381) 6,868.554] 133,477-121 

Locomotives for constru | 15,951.488| 25,896.088| —15,267.786 - 2,000) §7,117.362) 182.878) 8.000] 57,308.240 

Implements for construction... 36,874,620! 3:411.499) 2,433.909) - 28.314) 42,748.342) 158.372 1,000.258] — 43,906.972 

Fences and boundary Posts... ~ 2,977.907 704.204 2,010.747) = — 5,698.858) 106.378) — 5,865,236 

Miscellaneous Items. | 61,872.411| 46,213.900 22,452. 824) 155.874) 429.860 131,124.869) 699.528) 286.928] 132,111.325 

‘Telegraph construction | 13,044-417| 10,507.347|  16,322.525 = — | 40,774.28 = —- 40,774-289 

| | fet 

Settled Accounts . |2,653,060,881'2,062,265.144 1,652.754.675' 5.304.506) 6,382,491.575| 135119.540| 126,952.12516,644,563.240 
Unsettled account . at +2,235,600.237 410j446.336] | 329,514.203]2,975,650.776 

- a pr ‘. Grand total. 618,181.812| §45,565.876| 456,466.328]9,620,214.016 
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IN HBA. COURT FOR JAPAN, — |The question as he said before, was whether this 


affidavit met the rule. In the first place he pointed 
So out that the rule said that the Court shall require 


Before Grorce Jamieson Esq., Acting Judge. | to be satisfied, first of all, that the evidence of the 
witness was material; secondly that he was likely 





Monpay, August 27th, 1888. to return to the jurisdiction and there give his 
eee evidence ; and thirdly that he was likely to return 
(in apmiratty.] within a reasonable time. ‘Those were the three 


THE OWNERS OF THE AMERICAN BARK “SPARTAN” | Points by which he proposed to test this affidavit. 
With regard to the fist point it was. certainly 


AGALURE ZUECOWMERS OF, HS ORUTIEH stated by this deponent that he was advised and 











STEAMSHIP ‘ WHAMPOA, verily believed that the three witnesses mentioned 

This case came up again yesterday. were material and necessary witnesses for the de- 
The following motion had been made by the|fendants and that it would not be safe to proceed 
defendant's Counsel :— to the trial without their evidence. He submitted, 
however, that the belief of the deponent was not 





“The defendants by their Counsel move upon 
the affidavit of Edwin Mackintosh filed herewith 
and upon the state of the record in the cause that 
the hearing of this cause be postponed until 3oth of 
November, 1888.” 

On this’ the plaintiffs were ordered to show 
cause on Monday the 27th instant “ why the hear- 
ing of this cause should not be postponed until the 
goth of November, 1888.” 

Mr. Lowder said the affidavit in support of the 
motion was as follows :— 

I, Edwin Mackintosh, of Victoria, in the colony 


sufficient to satisfy the Court under this rule a3 to 
the materiality of the evidence to be given by the 
witnesses, that without some intimation of thenature 
of that evidence the Court was not in a position 
to judge whether the evidence was material or 
hot, and upon that point he would refer to the case 
which he cited the other day, Bidder v. Bridges, 
reported in 26 Chancery Division, page 1. He 
cited from the judgment of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Eatl of Selbourne. Now, he thought that by 
referring to the record the Judge would agree with 
of Hongkong, merchant, a partner in the firm of {him that it was very necessary, before ihe could 
Messicurs Butterfield and Swire, make oath and | decide this motion in favour of the applicants, to 
ayes find whether or not the evidence they proposed 

1. That my said firm are the agents of the China | ' ive was or was not material. “The action was 
Navigation Company (limited) the owners of the |O"e for damages arising out of a collision; the 
above nanied stenmitip. Whawpos. only defence before the Court was one of inevitable 

2. That the said steamship on the roth day of | &cident, but unless there was something before the 
Angust instant arrived in the port of Hongkong | Court to prove that the collision was inevitable he 
from Japan bound on a voyage to Australasian [Submitted that the Court could not properly judge 
Portas whether the evidence was material. 

3. That the said steamship was completely] ‘The Judge—He says they were on board the 
laden, and on the 13th day of August, 1888, leit | steamer at the time of the accident, and the pre- 
Hongkong to continue her said voyage. sumption is that they must have known about it. 

4. That it was impossible to detain the said| Mr. Lowder said this affidavit was not sufficient 
steamship here without causing the owners thereof [even if they were on board. They found fiom 
and of the cargo laden on board of her to suffer a| the affidavit of Mr. Litchfield that other witnesses 
very heavy loss. were material who had, however, dropped out of 

5. That Lam advised and verily believe that the | the present affidavit altogether. 
chief officer, the second officer, and the man at the} ‘The Judgesaid the only difference was the master. 
wheel of the said steamship, who were all on board} | Mr. Lowder said there were the master, the 
of lier at the time of the collision between her and | chief engineer, and several seamen, In this affidavit 
the above named barque Spartan on the 23rd July |it was considered sufficient to say that the evi- 
last, are material and necessary witnesses for the | dence of thee witnesses was sufficient. However, 
delendants in this action, and that it would not be | {he point he was on was that according to this rule 


ife to proceed to the trial thereof without their | the Court had to be satisfied by testimony on oath 
that the evider was material, and it: was not 


sufficient for the deponent to come and say that 
man at the wheel are now on board the said vessel | it was material, or for the Counsel to say hat in 
and will not return to Hongkong until the middle | his open it was alert ie Ke ind to Na 
of November next. satished that it was, and it could only be so by 
7. That the said steamship isa vessel of 1,109 | ascertaining what the nature of the evidence to be 
tons register and was laden with a most valuable [given was. ‘The next point upon which the Court 
cargo, and during the short time she was in the | 'equired to be satisfied was that the witnesses were 
port of Hongkong as aforesaid it was impossible | likely to return, Now there was nothing in the 
to have obtained trustworthy and reliable officers | #fidavit to show that the witnesses were likely to 
and men to substitute for or replace the said chief [return at all. ‘The deponent very carefully” ab- 
officer, second officer, and man at the wheel. stained fom using that expression. He put it in 
8. That bail has been given on behalf of the /Mé Nexative, ‘There wits no positive state; 
defendants for the full amount of the plaintiffs’ | "ent iat ey Miold ahi He eraly sail 
claim in this action, and should they eventually ob /{v0Y would nok seus Ulla Se erevadt 
tain a judgment in'their favour in this action they | did Bot say when they were to be expected 
will be entitled to recover interest on the amount | )12 Wow ue Ihe kind ie ot bee eee aalal 
of damage found due to them, and they can there-|*@tewent Of Mat Kit. ne eee did ma 
fore suffer no loss or in any way be damnified byl 'aturn sooner to Hongkougy but he did not 
the postponement of the heating of this action | ty’ {he withe-ses were likely to reluin aud give 
oeked fey evidence in this Co he word “likely, 
; Counsel submitted, was inserted in that rule 
. That the said steamship has already been de: |jg¢ a particular purpose and if the application 
tained in the port of Kobe when she was ready (0) was hased, as he supposed it was on the rule, he 
sail_at the instance of the plaintiffs and through |iwwd read, then there ought to” be a positive 
SUL er dcenitCotMie defengaiilsy statement that the witness was likely to re- 
10. That I am advised and verily believe that} (iin, that was to say. to this jurisdiction. ‘The 
the defendants have a good defence to this action | third point was with regard to the reasonable 
on the metits, and that the application for a post-|time, "Of couse that was a matter. entirely 
ponement of the hearing is not made for the pur-| within the discretion of the Court. There was no 
pore of Heeesaty delay. E. MACKINTOSH. Jrule which could be laid down applicable to 
Sworn at Victoria, he construction of a rule of this kind as to 
Hongkong, 18ch August, 1888. ial WAS tar wa ay aaeue time. But in 
‘The question shortly stated, Mr. Lowder went | considering whether the time asked for was reason 
on to say, was whether or not the affidavit he had | able of course all the circumstances had to be ta 
just read was sufficient to support the prayer of into consideration, The application made a week 
the motion for the adjournment of the hearmg of | ago was only to the end of October; the prayer 
this cause tothe goth November. And he proposed, | of this motion asked for the postponement of the 
in the first place, to test the sufficiency of the affida: | hearing until 30th November, which was more 
vit by the rule of this Court which was in his opi-|than three mouths hence. He submitted from 
nion applicable to it, namely rule 65, which read :—| all the circumstances of the case, to which he would 
“The Court m any time on a summons] refer move in detail presently, the Court could 
taken out by y party postpone the hearing | hardly come to the conclusion that those witnesses 
of a ‘cause set down, ot! being satisfied by evide | would catuen.to this, fin idiccion' win censonabte 
ence on oath that the postponement will have the |time according to the meaning of the rule, ‘The 
eilect of better ensucing: the hearing and deter-|next reason given in support of this application 
mination of the questions between the partics on {was contained in the seventh paragraph of the 
the merits, Where such an application is | affidavit. Now, it wonld be observed that the im- 
ni of the absence of a witness | possibility here velied upon was based upon the 















































evidence. 
6. That the said chief and second officers and 
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evidence iy material and that he is likely to 1e-| paragraph meant anything he presumed it meant 
turn and give evidence within a reasonable time.” ! that; atany rate if he was wrong he would like to 








the Cout shail require to be satisfied that his] short stay of the vessel in Hongkong. If the | 


be corrected. ‘Ihe impossibility was based on the 
fact that the vessel was in port for only three days, 

Mr. Litchfield—Presuming it to be a fact that it 
was Hongkong and not London where the ship was. 

Mr. Lowder did not know of any difference in 
that respect between Hongkong and London. 
Hongkong was a very large shipping port, and it 
seemed to him three days was sufficient time to 
replace three officers in the positions of first. and 
second mate and chief engine If it was in- 
tended in this affidavit to say that it was impossible 
to replace them because they could not be had in 
the port, that should have been given. But the 
reason given was that the ship was there such 
a short time. ‘That was borne out by the 4th para- 
graph. It was impossible to detain the slup longer 
than three days, otherwise what was the meaning 
of the 4th paragraph? And therefore it must be 
taken that there was no denial of the fact that 
these officers could have been obtained but for the 
reason that it was impossible to have obtained 
them in three days. But now let the phraseology 
made use of be observed. It was impossible “to 
have” obtained trustworthy officers. If the de- 
ponent had said it was impossible to obtain them 
then the inference would be that he made the 
effort. But Counsel submitted the phraseology 
made use of showed conclusively that the de- 
ponent's statement was that it was impossible to 
have obtained these officers, from an opinion of 
his own, not from any effort that he had made. 
Was there a single word in the whole of the 
affidavit to show, or from which the inference could 
be drawn, that’ the deponent made any effort 
whatever to substitute other officers for the wit- 
nesses required in this Court? He defied the 
other side to point to a single word from which 
such a conclusion could be drawn, Further, 
with regard to the period of time here mentioned 
as three days. Assuming that the steamer ar- 
rived in Hongkong on the 10th and left on the 13th, 
yet it must be borne in mind that the action was 
commenced on the 28th July, and the agents in 
Hongkong ought to have known that those wit- 
nesses would be required long before the 1oth of 
August. ‘There was no reason why they should 
hot have made arrangements during that time to 
remove the officers immediately on their arrival in 
Hongkong and substitute others. There was no- 
thing in the affidavit to show why they should not 
do $0 or why it should be impossible. He asked the 
Court therefore to conclude that no effort was made 
by the defendants to have those officers sent ap 
here to give their evidence inthis Cout. The 8th 
ph was of an argumentative nature, and 
ly never to have appeated in the 
affidavit. Butas it had been placed on the record 
he should ask permission to meet it. Tt was all 
very well fora gentleman in the position of this de- 
porient, the head or partner of « very wealthy firm 
to say—fTtis very tue. Letts assume that we 
have caused you damage in this way, Nevertheless 
you cannot suffer loss or be damnified in any way 
in consequence of that damage.” Why?“ Be- 
cause if you get judgment you get interest for your 
money.” But did it follow that because they got 
interest for their money they could sustain no loss, 
or be in any way damnified? Assuming: that lis 
client had money of his own and was able to 
pay for this damage, did it follow that that was 
a good investment for him—to get such interest 
on his money as the Court might eventually 
allow? Suiely not. He might have it in his 
power to make a very much better use of his 
money, But take it the other way: that he was 
compelled to borrow money, not having any of his 
own, Did it follow that he, being absent from 
America and here in a strange country, could pro- 
cure money for the same interest that the Court 
would allow in the event of his being successful ? 
It did not follow at all, and therefore he said that 
the whole of the arguments which might be based on 
paragraph 8 fell to the ground, He came next to 
paragraph 9. For what reason it was introduced 
into the affidavit he was at a loss to know. It did 
hot seem to have any bearing on the defendants? 
case, though he was glad for his clients’ sake that 
it was introduced because it showed that_ the 
steamer was detained thhee days in Kobe. Now 
what was the duty of the defendants under 
those circumstances? It was clearly laid down 
in rule 245, which had relation to the taking of 
evidence, The rule vead :—* Evidence may be 
taken in like manner on the application of any 



























































person, before suit instituted, where it is shown 
th that 





to the satisfaction of the Court on 
the person applying has good teason to 
hend that a suit will be instituted aga 
Jin the Court, and that some person within the 
particular jurisdiction at the time of application 
can ive material evidence respecting the subject 
of the apprehended suit, but that he is about to 
leave the particular jurisdiction or that from some 
other cause the person applying will lose the be- 
Original from 
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nefit of his evidence if it be not at once taken.” 
On that tule he submitted that if the evidence 
was as material as it was said to be by this de- 
ponent—if it was unsafe to proceed to the hearing 
of the cause without the presence of those witnesses 
there could be nothing more plain than the 
rule which showed to the defendant under such cir 
at he might do to obtain the presence 














cumstances w 
of witnesses. They knew that the collision oc- 
curred on the 23:d of July, and the vessel did not 





leave tili the 28th, and there were therefore five 
days during which the Whampoa was in Kobe, 
during tinee of which the defendants were under 
apprehensions that a suit would be instituted 
against them—becau-e the steamer was detained 
at the instance of the plaintiffs; and yet they 
took no step whatever to have the evidence taken 
as pointed out in this rule, Having neglected 
that, they could not now come and attempt to in- 
duce the Court to extend to them a privilege for 
which, so far as he knew, there was no. pre- 
cedent in any case that could be cited by the other 
side. After reading the last paragraph of the 
afidavit, Mr. Lowder said he would ask the Court 
to gather from the whole circumstances that this 
application was made for the purpose of un- 
y delay; that there need be no delay 
j the evidence of those witnesses might 
have been taken immediately after the collision. 
The defendants had ample time, and the present 
application must be taken as made for the 
purpose af unnecessary delay. Further, it would 

























be observed that this affidavit was sworn at 
Hongkong on the 18th, They had in the 
affidavit the fact that the vessel arrived at 
Hongkong on the roth and left on the 13th. If it 


was necessary to make this affidavit, to get this 
adjournment, why was it ot made ‘on the roth 
or the rith or 12th, when it could have been here 
in time for the last hearing, and would have 
obviated the week’s adjournment? He thought 
the whole affidavit was of a piece with the 
conduct of the defendants throughout. They 
had pursued a very selfish and egotistical policy. 
They said: Our vessel and cargo are valuable; 
we will send them and onr witnesses away and 
make the plaintiffs wait, and when the time comes 
we will make an affidavit that it is impossible to 
have those witnesses there or to have their 
evidence taken, He submitted they had failed 
on every point, and there was nothing in the affi 
davit to induce the Court to grant the postpone- 
ment asked for. 

The Judge said he would like to hear from 
Mr. Lowder what difficulty he would meet in secur- 
ing the attendance of his witnesses, supposing. the 
trial was adjourned 

Mr. Lowder said his witnesses were going from 
here to America, and would then be distributed 
over the world. 

The Judge asked could not some of them be 
detained. 

Mr. Lowder—Well, it will be impossible to de- 
tain them, L think. 

The Judge—Or send them back ? 

Mr. Lowder—It would be a very great—very 
ions expense. 

Judge—It is a point to be considered. 

Mr. ‘Lowder—But am I to be put to 
such questions ? 

The Judge—Oh, no; but your objection is that 
your witnesses are going away, and you have not 
shown me that it is impossible for them to be here 
at any time. 

Mr. Lowder—I may state, though it is not evi. 
dence before you, that the Spartan was ready 
for sea on the 25th, and is now ready. She has a 
cargo worth $350,000, which of course is a great 
deal more than the value of the ship, and it would 
be impossible to keep and detain her here. Nor 
have I received any offer as to bearing the ex- 
pense of that detention. 

Mr. Litchfield sai the question of whether 
or not the Court would postpone the hearing 
of the case upon the application of the de- 
fendants was left by the sules of the Supreme 
Court, issued in 1883, in much the same. p 
tion that it would have occupied under the 
common-law. ‘The rules of the Supreme Court 
did not in this respect interfere with or abolish the 
old practice. Order 36 of those rules, sub section 
7, rule 34, said—* The Judge, may if he think it 
expedient for the interests of justice, postpone or 
adjourn the trial for such time and to such place 
and upon such terms, if any, a» he shall think fit.” 
That was the rule and the order which y ned the 
practice of postponing under the rule of theS: 

Court in England and it was almost iden 
the rule of this Court, 274. The practice of put- 
ting off a trial according to the old common-law 
rules was shown in Chitty’s Archibald’s Prat 
Court of Queen’s Bench, vol. 2, page 1488. 
there be any bond fide and wnavoidable reason or 


fact properly shown on affidavit wl s unsafe 
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to proceed to trial, and whenever it app 
necessary for the purpose of justice, the Court or a 
judge will in general put off a tial. ‘Thus they 
will do so when a material witness for either party 
is absent, and they will put it off either to another 
day of the same sittings, or to another sittings 
in the same term, or to another term or even 












for a longer period under particular circum- 
stances.” It had therefore to be shown that 
the evidence was material eand that the de- 





fendant or party applying cannot safely go to 
trial without the evidence which he wished to. pio- 
duce. Much objection had been taken by the 
other side to the affidavit which had been filed in 
support of this application, an affidavit made by a 
partner in the firm of Butterfield and Swite, who 
were the agents for the line of steamers to which 
the Wkapoa belonged. He supposed that affi- 
davits were made to be interpreted according to all 
the rules of common sense,and that they might draw 
from the affidavit any inference that a person of 
common sense mightdiaw. ‘Taking the affidavit 
according to common sense then and veferting to 
Mr. Lowdet’s objection to paragraph 5, that it did 
not show in what respects or in what. particulars 
the evidence of those witnesses was material, he 
thought the inference might safely be drawn that 
in an Admiralty suit—for this affidavit was head. 
ed “in admiralty,”—the persons who were on 
board the steamship, one of the parties to the ac- 
cident, were very material witnesses to show to 



































the Court the circumstances under which the 
accident occured. ‘The officers. who were on 
the ship at the time were the persons who 


more than any others could give material testi- 
mony on the subject. It would not therefore 
be necessary in an affidavit in an Admiralty suit 
to set out distinetly the exact evidence which these 
persons proposed to give. Ii the evidence had 
been set out it would have been met by his learned 
friend by the natural reply that it had made the 
affidavit a great deal too long; that it was arg 
mentatives that it was an attempt to bring in evi- 
dence in an irregular manner, and various other ob- 
jections, in the same way that he had blown hot 
and cold upon paragraph 8. After objecting: all 
through that the affidavit was bad because no rea- 
sons were given, he then had the audacity to propose 
that paragraph 8 should Le deleted for the simple 
and only reason that that unfortunate paragraph 
gave reasons. Counsel would asl the Court. to 
draw from the affidavit the inference that the im- 
possibility of obtaining trustworthy officers arose 
hot from the shortness of the stay of the ship in 
Hongkong but from the fact that trustworthy 
officers were difficult to obtain in outside ports. 

The Judge—Is that so? “That does not appear. 

Mr, “Litehfield. said it did not appear in the 
affidavit, but it might be inferred fvom this that the 
agents in Hongkong, having had notice, as his 
fiend had pointed out, from the 28th July down to 
the roth August that certain witnesses would be 
requited would naturally have taken such steps as 
were in their power to replace those men. 

The Judge—They should have said so. 
Mr. Litehfield—They have told you it was impos: 
sible to obtain trustworthy persons for the purpose. 

The Judge—They should have stated why it 
was impossible. 

Mr. Litchfield said according 10 the other side 
the paragraph was bad fiom its argumentative 
nature. He took it that the Court might infer 
that there was not the same plethora of good 
officers at Hongkong as there was in the ports of 
England and that it was difficult, almost impossible, 
to supply three or four officers for the ship at 
short notice, And there was reason why agents 
should hesitate before filling up the vacancies with 
incapable officers, for a ship so sent to sea would 
be unseaworthy and they would sot only prejudice 
their own rights against the underwrilers but 
would also prejudice the rights of the owners 
of their cargo. In case of accident they would 
forfeit their rights against the insurance companies, 
and what was more material, for the purposes of 
this case, they would prejudice and jeopardise the 
rights of the owners of the cargo, for whom they 
were in the position of wustees.. A man might 
run what risks he liked for his own property, but 
he had no right to run unnecessary risks, to jeo- 
pardise the property of which he was tustee. As 
to rule 245 which was relied on by the plaintiffs as 
showing the duty of the defendants to have taken 
evidence at Kobe before the steamer left, he poi 
out that the rule read “evidence may ‘be taker 
It was not said that evidence “shall” be taken. 
.1t did not say it was the duty of any person to get 
his evidence taken in this way becauie he had an 
inkling that some one was to bring an actiog 
against him, the exact points of which he did not 
know. It did not purport to do away with the well- 
known rule that a commission to take the evidence 
of a witness cannot under ordinary circumstances 
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applied for until issue is joined, or at all events 








petition and answer have been filed. Nor did it in 
any way purport to interfere with the right of the de- 
feridant to abstain from applying for a commission 
or for the examination of his witnesses until he knew 
what the case of the plaintiff was. Moreover, though 
the ship was detained at Kobe she left, as he 
formerly pointed out, before proceedings were com- 
imeiveeds commencement being he understood the 
institution of the suit. He did not think Mr, 
Lowder could make out, or that His Honour 
could find any rule by which he would say 
that it was the duty of the defendants to have 
taken the evidence of those witnesses at Kobe 
before they knew of the case they had to meet. 
Moreover, the affidavit as read by the light of com: 
mon sense showed that the steamer was under 
orders for a particular yoyage at the time of the 
accident, from Japan to Australasian ports, by 
virtue of which she was under obligations to 
certain cargo owners, and it was not the duty 
of the defendants to detain ship and cargo—for that 
was what it would amount to if they detained the 
officers and could not replace them with satisfactory 
and Wustworthy persons. The only objection that 
had not been taken by the other side was that the 
postponement would prejudice theircase. If it had 
been taken he would have had to admit that they 
were right, for the plaintiffs would be prejudiced to 
this extent that they would be put to the disadvant- 
aye of the Court hearing both sides of the case. 

Mr. Lowder would reply only to the last point 
raised by the other side. He pointed out that 
apart from the monetary loss which the plaintiffs 
night sustain they were at this disadvantage that 
they did not know what the defence was except 
that the collision was unavoidable; and if they were 
compelled to take their evidence now they would 
be unable to rebut the testimony which the de- 
fendants would afterwards bring. 

The Judge thought the conduct of the defend- 
ants had been unreasonable. A serious collision 
occurred in which a large amount of damage was 
done. Suit was brought for the large sum of 
$20,000, and it was clearly acase in which, whether 
they were in the right or in the wrong, they should 
have yone to trial. But instead of that they 
sent their ship off half way round the world. The 
affidavit from Hongkong did not show that they 
had made any bond fide effort to obtain other. 
officers, in which it did not seem there should be 
any difficulty. No doubt it would have involved 
some inconvenience and loss. But there were two 
sides to the question: they must give and take. 
‘The plaintiffs’ ship was here; and it had been stated 
she was a foreign ship not trading regularly here, 
and might not be back again, The owners were not 
resident in Japan, and if their witnesses were (o be 
sent away and the evidence taken beforehand 
they would be put in an awkward positi Mr. 
Lowder in saying he had a right to have his 
witnesses at the trial, said no more than would 
commend itself to every man’s common sense. 
But, as it appeared, the defendants had sent their 
witnesses away ; had put it out of their own power 
to call them, and if he ordered the trial to go on he 
would hear only one side of the case and a verdict 
given in that way would not carry much weight. 
He did not suppose it would be final; there would 
naturally enough be an attempt to get the evid- 
ence in’ later, and the real trial would then 
goon either here or elsewhere, possibly at a 
disadvantage to the plaintiffs. Looking at the best 
way of doing justice, he thought the postponement 
should take place. At the same time as the de- 
fendants after fair and full warning had sent away 
their witnesses and compelled the other side to 
take some trouble to keep theirs, it would be a con- 
dition of the postponement that the defendants 
pay the costs that the plaintiffs are put to in de- 
taining or sending back their witnesses. Of course 
unnecessary expense would be avoided and the bill 
would be taxed. 

Mr. Lowder said it was not the actual expense 
only, but also the detention of the ship for a longer 
period. 

The Judge said the ship must not be detained 
longer ihan necessary. 

Mr. Lowder asked whether if he could show 
that the ship was unnecessarily detained in con- 
sequence of these proceedings that would be 
allowed by the Court. 

‘The Judge said that would be a matter of fact 
that would have to be proved. No more witnesses 
should be kept back than were absolutely necess: 

Mr, Lowder said he could not keep them back, 
He must move that his witnesses be examined now. 

‘The Judge said that would be allowed. 

‘The case was then postponed till the goth Novem- 
ber, the Court sitting again in the afternoon to take 
the evidence of some of the plaintiffs’ witnesses 
preparatory to the hearing. 
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DIVIDENDS OF JAPANESE BANK 
AND COMPANIES. 





The following is a comparative statement of the 
dividends declared by various Banks and. private 
companies for the fist half of the present year and 
the same period last year, together with the 
amounts of their capital — 





Divipexns, 
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Carian, 1888. tN87 
Nase. VEN. percent. per cent, 
Kumamoto oth National Bank 200,000 ... 15.0 15.0 
Ueda 19th National Bank... 200,000 ... 5.7 §.0 
‘TOky6 2oth National Bank ... 250,000 ... 12.0 11.0 
28th National 
300,000 «.. 10.0 11.0 
Bank. sesesseesse 1§0,000 os 15.0 12.2 
46th National Bank. 200,000 ... 80 8.0 
47th National Bank 
(WaZusa) sesveecscsseecs cseseeee 95000 «4s 112 11,2 
Fukui 57th National Bank ... 50,000... 7.2 88 
Otsu 64th National Bank...... 300,000 ... 6.0 4.0 
Tsurugaoka 67th National 
Bank ...0. + 250,000 .. 7.0 4.0 
Kosiyama 68th National Bank 100,000 ... 13.4 13.8 
Yamagata 81st National 
Bank 130,000... 14.0 13.0 
Ueno 83rd National Bank ... $0,000 ... 11,0 11.0 
DaishOji 84th National Bank. 90,000 ... 200 — 
‘Takka: 86th National 
Ban 80.000 .., 10.0 10.0 
Tokushima 89th National 
Bank sss sae 10.0 100 
Morioka goth National Bank, 80 9.0 
‘Tatsuno oyth National Bank, 13.6 13.6 
anagawa 96th National 
SF 110 108 
jonal Bank 11.0 11.0 
Yanagawa ost’ N 
Banke sess s+ 6.0 6.0 
Tsu rosth Natio 113.6 13.0 
Saya 106th National Bank .. 128 12.8 
Fukushima 107th National 
Bank ss. sepeseees 350,000 1 = §.0 
Akamagasaki 110th Nationa 
Bank 4. 12.0 12.0 
Hakodate 113th National 
Bank ws 14.0 13.0 
Takamatsu r1yth 
Bank 14.0 140 
Tida 117th Nation. a 80 80 
Hikone 123¢d National Bank. 10.0 100 
Yonezawa’ 125th National 
Bauk 10.0 10.0 
Yawata 128th National Bank 
(Mino). q 120 120 
Osaka 130th National Bank.. 12.0 100 
TokyO 132nd National Bank. 70,000... — = — 
Osaka 135th National 250,000 ... 12.0 12.0 
Sosayama 17th Nati 
Bunk i 50,000 14.0 
Takata 1goth Natios al Bank. 350.00 13.0 
Nishijd tyrst National Bank, ~ 50,000 130 
Hiroshima 146th National 
Bank 8,000 13.6 
Osika 148th National 360,000 10.0 
To«yd Savings Bank 50,000 . 96 
Aiura B 35.000 = 
wa Bank 100,000 40 
1 Ban + 150,000 7.0 
vada Bank (Suruga) sss. 79,000 bo 
Fukuroi Bank (Eushu)..cse. 40,000 60 
“Voky Gas Company... 350,000 100 
Akamagaseki Rice Exchange. 30 000 10.0 
Kuwana Rice Exchange 30,000 4.0 
Kanaziga Rice Exchange ... 30,000 9.1 
Niigata Ric 30,000 »., 3.0 10.0 
Osu Great Lake Steamship 
Company cscsssecesee + §00,000 . 10.0 7.0 











CREDO QUIA IMPOSSIBILE. 
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‘Towards the close of the nineteenth centur 
decidely critical epoch existed in China, The 
Yellow River, always a source of trouble, had in 
the year 1887 forsaken its course, overflowed the 
provinces of Honan and Anhui, and, during the 
decade whiel followed, things had gone front bad 
tow The adjacent provinces of Shantung 
and Kiangsu bad in their turn been overwhelmed 




























by devastating floods, and. the fertile ground 
buried deep in barren sand and silt. Worse still, 
the flaod water of the Yellow River had then cut a} 





passage into the Yangtze neat Chinkiang, and had 
choked up with is wast deposits the exit channels 
















Chinese sages. Notwithstanding that neatly one 
quarter of the vast sums raised had been expended 
in labour and material, thus relieving the wants of 
the population rendered destitute, aad the remain. 
ing three quarters in stimulating the patriotism, 
and remunetating the efforts of Chinese officials, 
it was a painful fact that the country was sorely 
discontented, and the safety of the reigning 
dynasty thereby effected, 

Moreover, there were sure indications that the 
tiver, after devastating one district after another 
and blocking up all its previous outlets, was about 
to over-run the province of Chilli, and, incredible 
as il may seem, to sweep over the very capital 
itself and overwhelm its sacred walls. 

Something had to be done. Something in the 
nature of a forlorn hope, such as to call in the 
assistance of the barbaric system of engineering 
which prevailed in the uncivilized countries of 
Europe and America. It was seriously considered 
whether it might not be advisable to send a few 
hundred intelligent boys of tender years to the 
above countries to be there inducted into the 
science of foreign engineering, so as to carry out 
the necessary works afterwards with their assist. 
ance, thus avoiding the annoyance of calling in 
foreigners. No Chinese family of any respect- 
ability would, however, consent to the contamina- 
tion of its children, and the idea was still-born 
in consequence. 

It was then proposed to secure a number of 
American, French, German, and English boys, the 
Sons of eminent engineers, and to bring them up 
at a special college in Peking to which a few 
foreign specialists were to be appointed as pro- 
fessors of engineering, so as to give the lads the 
technical training to which they would already 
be disposed by heredity, while in all other respects 
they would be brought up in the grand traditions 
of China, Mature consideration, however, showed 
that this promising scheme, as indeed the preced- 
ing one, would not avail, owing to the urgency 
of the case. 

At this point a powerful foreiga syndicate of 
capitalists and engineers laid before the Tsung- 
li Vamén a very thorough and _well-considered 
scheme to carry the waters of the Yellow River to 
the sea from where they emerged {rom the moun- 
tains on to the plain, by means of an aqueduct of 
wrought iron carried on a lofty but well designed 
structure of steel girders, supported on strong 
columns of fluid-compressed steel. ‘The distance 
estimated being somewhere about one thousand 
miles, a vast quantity of material would be required, 
but this was to be provided for by the development 
of iron mines and great steel works in the pro- 

nice of Sechuan, thus creating a valuable industry 
asa secondary consideration 

A rival syndicate immed 
scheme, by witch the waters were to be carried 
through an underground tunnel lined by cylinders, 
composed of castiion in segments, Tt was pointed 
out that cast metal was cheaper than wrought, and 
that in the hilly distiicts, from which the river 
Sprung, some common description of suitable ore 
would probably be found and blast furnances and 
foundiies established. ‘This. subterranean canal 
was to be navigable for ocean going vessels, p 
pelled by their own st locks being provided 
At regular intervals to preserve an easy gradient, 

nid fresh air being supplied by powerful air-pumps 
stationed at the locks, at each of which there would 
be a down cast shatt, provided with hydraulic lifts, 
The canal would also be lit throughout its course 
by the electric light. 

A third propnsition was to forma great reservoir 
at the debuuchure of the river from the mountains, 

























































ately proposed another 




























































nd to carry thence, by means of the usual iron 
water mains, a plentiful supply of, pure water to 
all the towns and villages Shina. It was 
estimated that allowing 20 gallons per day for 
cooking and drinking to each of the 400 
million of inhabitants of China would account for 





8,000,000,000 gallons per day, and that this would 
diminish the remainder of the volume of the river 
to an amount very easily controlled. As a special 
inducement, the promoters of the scheme offered 
to covenant to supply Tientsin and Peking in six 
weeks from date of contract. 

Yet another offer was to carry the river ov 
mountain range into the desert of Gol 
disperse it there. The promoter guaranteed to 
effect this by means of a series of turbines placed 
on ascen h should pump the w: 
to the sun the motive power being cheaply 
supplied for driving the turbines by the descending 
force of the water into the desert on the other 























levels, wh 

















the ba Vessels ot any burden were then | side, Tn was only necessary therefore to start the 
No bons to enter the Yangtze, and Shanghai | york for it to continue automatically. ‘This simple 
Dad become a deserted cit And inexpen ethod was, however, arrested by 

Many hunsderd millions of taets had been spent) the British ¢ ment, which caused its Minister 


in fruiless elots to remedy the evil by the ap 
plication of the grand principles of engineering 












in Peking to threaten’ their displeasure unless 
guarantees were insisted on by the Chinese Go- 





which have come down to all time from the ancient 
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yernment that Russia would not take advantage 


of the circumstance, as it had turned out to be a 
deep laid scheme by which the river, after being 
deposited over the mountains, was to be carried 
down to the Hindoo Koosh, India’s great barrier 
wall, and ils prodigious volume there used on the 
American system of hydraulic mining to wash 
away the mountains and thus permit a wide and 
facile entry for Russian troops into India. 

During the turmoil, however, a very remarkable 
thing happened. A’ dweller at Kai-fong (which 
had always been a very focus of Yellow River 
operations), named YG ‘Ting-chang, a man of most 
humble ciicumstances, being in fact but a coolie on 
the embaikment works, but who was lineal de- 
scendant of that Yd, the great Chinese Emperor 
and Engineer—whose zeal in his patriotic worl 
history reports was so great, that it was said of 
him that he passed and repassed his habitation 
many times in the day without once going in to 
seek his wife and his child, so intense was his 
absorption, This man Ya Ting-chang, inspired 
by the spirit of his great ancestor, conceived the 
idea of saving his country both from its trouble 
and from the polluting touch of the outer barbarian. 

Proceeding to a suitable spot close to the river 
bank, he set to work with the primitive national 
instruments at his disposal to commence boring 
operations, His neighbours were told that a spirit 
had told him in a dream to dig for gold there, and 
though they looked upon him as a lunatic, they 
would often in their leisure hours facilitate his 
work by their good-natured help. At the end of 
several weeks therefore it came to pass that he had 
penetrated the outer crust of solid earth and into 
the gaseous cavity which lies between it and the 
molten interior of our globe. The aperture was 
but a. small one, only sufficient for the passage of 
the boring tools, bat the man's long experience 
beside the Yellow River had taught him something 
of the wearing and enlarging action of a rapid 
stream of water. He therefore proceeded with con- 
fidence to make a conduit from the river to the 
mouth of the borehole, the distance being but a few 
hundred feet. 

‘This he did unobserved, and towards nightfall 
it was with heartfelt joy that he saw by the wan- 
ing light that the watercourse was widening in a 
rapidly progessive ratio. Keeling some misgiving, 
however, as to what the great Earth-Dragon might 
think about it, he retired for the night to his house, 
though he could not sleep for excitement. Nothing 
happened, however, but some trifling subterrane- 
ous grumblings and rumblings. 

Next morning the inhabitants of Kai-fong were 
astonished to find no Yellow River running past the 
town, but above it the river terminated in a switling 
whitlpool of exactly 725 yards in diameter, as as- 
certained at the time with solar instruments by an 
eminent Chinese engineer. Sundry junks o 
down stream, whose crews were unaware of the 
change, were carried round and round the mzl- 
stom with ever increasing velocity, until they 
finally disappeared down the glistening interior 
sides of the spiral, from which sounds came as of a 
it sucking down his prey and smacking his lips. 
Vii having stated that he was the author of 
the work, was immediately taken before the Taotai, 
who treated him with much consideration, but 
very circumspectly, as it turned out, had him’ kept 
in sight, pending # reply from Peking to his des- 
patch on the matter, 

‘The reply came in due course, and was yet 
another master-piece of Chinese justice and diplo- 























































































macy, Yi Tuig-chang was awarded a Yellow 
Jacket, several Buttons, and quite a sheaf of 
peacock’s feathers, as the saviour of his country 
and the ender of “ China’s Soriow;” as he had, 





however, contravened feng shut, and offended the 
great eaith and water shaking beasts, he was 
placed in a gill sampan, himselt clad in ‘his robes 
of dignity, accompanied by his several mothers-in- 
law, and set adrift. a mile above the whirlpool, 
down which he shortly disappeared in a flash of 
golden light. : 
After this matters went on magnificently. Fo- 
igners, who were beginning to be treated with 
some respect, were promptly taught to know their 
proper place, and were not permitted to even pass 
a mandatin in the street without performing the 
ko-tow. 
The yoyng Emperor, for his predecessor had 
died soine eight or nine years before from an-easly 
overdose of wives and concubines, had just c 
pleted his eleventh year, and it was incumbent on 
him therefore to matty. This he might do with 
the more ease and magiificence, since there was no 
longer any dissatisfaction, and since the funds for 
reclamation of the river for that year were already 
in the treasury and available: the ceremony was 
therefore fixed for some three months later. 
During the interval it was noticed that the bulle 


















































of the foreign barbarians in North China had left 
the country, This was put down to their not 
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liking the treatment they were subject to, and their 
departure was hailed with delight, though it was 
noticed soon after that a very marked falling off 
was taking place in the trade and revenue of the 
country. The real cause, however, was the 
warning given by oae Professor Milne, who had 
obtained some reputation in Japan for seismology 
He opined that the continued pouring of such 
masses of water on to the molten interior of the 
earth would very soon cause the formation of such 
an amount of steam, as would violently disrupt the 
surface of the earth. his did not, however, take 
place immediately, the magnitude of the operation 
took time; it was not easy even for the earth’s 
great furnaces to get up steam. 

The Imperial wedding festivities -were in full 
swing and “all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
Suddenly, in the midst of the revels, came one 
sickening throb, and then “all hell broke loose.” 
Ina very few hours the offended powers of the 
earth had done their worst, and all North China, 
from the Yangtze to Mongolia, and from mountains 
to sea, was rent, over-turned, and covered deep 
with volcanic matter. No one lived to tell the tale. 

Alter darkness comes light, however, The 
geologic formation of North China was improved 
by the upheaval and the plentiful bestrewal of rich 
volcanic soil. A great migration took place'to the 
North from some of the more crowded parts of 
South China. Moreover, as bthe violent endof 
the Manchu dynasty there came a tendency to 
internal troubles, a’ European protectorate was 
formed to govern China. Mandarins, tails, and 
squeezes were at once abolished by law, and 
mirabile dictu, the people throve, grew prosperous 
and contented ina manner they had never before 
even dreamt of. 

“What dire events from trivial causes spring” 
sung the bard; but here we may indeed says: 
“ What grand events from direful causes spring” 
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Some years after the recent events, just in fact 
as the dawn of the twentieth century witnessed the 
consolidation of the new régime, the culminating 
stroke was put tothe old order of things by a 
Decree instituting the formation of schools for the 
compulsory education of the lower classes in 
every village and town of China, in which 
the ‘teaching of the Confucian classics was no 
longer to form any part of the curriculum. 
After a day of rain and storm the clouds passed 
away, and sun-set lit the now peaceful skies with 
golden hues of promise. The fulness of a hi 
moon irradiated earth and sky, when at the wite 
ing hour of night a vast shape resembling that of 
the great sage was observed to hover over Canton, 
and to rest for a few seconds over the large Ex: 
amination Hall. As it passed away the “tones” 
of the Master’s voice were recognized in a wail of 
exceeding agony :—O flesh, flesh, how art thou 
fishified.”—Chinese Times. 
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London, August 24th. 
The Senate at Washington has rejected the 
Fisheries Bill. 
London, August 26th. 
At Crispi’s interview with Bismarck, cases 
were defined in which either Italy, Germany, or 
Austria might consider herself attacked—though 
not actually invaded—and, thus situated, could 
laim help from the others. 


London, August 27th. 
The Canadian Press, in criticising President 
Cleveland’s Message, declares that Canada will 
never submit to coercion, but that she will 
maintain her rights at any cost. 


(Fxom THe “Sixoarone Free Press.’} 
Paris, August 8th. 

Riots have broken out at Amiens, where the 
strikers sacked and set fire to a factory. The 
streets had to be cleared by charges of cavalry. 
Disorder continues, and the streets are patrolled 
by Police and Military in force. 

In Paris conflicts between the strikers and 
the police are continuous. 
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London, August 8th. 
A protracted debate took place on the report 
of the Committee on the Parnell Enquiry Bill. 
Numerous amendments by the Irish members 
were all rejected. 
London, August gth. 
Lord Salisbury at the Mansion House said 
that the Government will continue to rule Ire- 
land firmly and to restore personal liberty ; that 
the statesmen of Europe were beginniug to 
favour the policy of leaving Bulgaria alone, 
England only desiring its freedom and autono- 
my. Lord Salisbury believes that Russia will be 
satisfied if Bulgaria prospers under existing cir- 
cumstances ; that the new German Emperor is 
fully alive to the value of peace, the prospects 
of which have been distinctly strengthened by 
his late interview with the Czar, and the assimi- 
lating of the policy of Russia and Germany, 


Lord Salisbury concluded by eulogizing the 
Czar, who has always favoured peace, and ex- 
pressed his opinion thatthe look-out is more 
peaceful than it has been for many years, 


London, August r4th 
Parliament is adjourned until the 6th No- 
vember, 
Mr. Parnell has decided to proceed against 
The Times for libel in the Scotch Courts. 
Paris, August 15th. 
General Boulanger is touring in the provinces. 
At Charente an Opportunist fired five shots from 
a revolver at the General but missed him, 
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Mats chose ar Yorouana 

For Hongkong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Shang- 
hai—Per Melbourne, “To-morrow, the 2nd instant, at 
7-30 A.M. At 7 A.M. Registry ceases, At 12 Noon To- 
day, the rst instant, Money Order Office closes. 

For Hakodate —1 Maru, To-morrow, the 2nd 
proximo, at 1 p.at. ry ceases. 

. Vor Kobe.—Per Tatasago Maru, on Monday, the 3rd 
instant, at 11 A.at. At so A.M, Registry ceases. 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Tokio Maru, on 
Tuesday, the gth instant, atir ast. Atio Amt, Registry 
ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Satsuma Maru, 
sth instant, at 11 ast. 














on Wednesday, the 
At 10 a.m. Registry ceases. 





Matis crose in Tokyo. 
Vor Hakodate—Per Niigata Maru, To-morrow, the 
2nd instant, at 9.30 A.M. 
_ For Kobe.—Per Tatasago Maru, on Monday, the 3rd 
instant, at 8.30 a.m. 
For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Tokio Maru, on 


Tuesday, the 4th instant, at 8.30 A.m. At S Aut. Re- 
gistry ceases, 











THE NeXT Mar 


Is DUK 
From Hongkong. per P. & ©. Co. Saturday, Sept. rst. 
From Sh hy 

Nagasaici 

Kobe 
From Canada, &c. per C.P. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From Enrope, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From America... per 0. & O. Co. 








hve N.Y. K. Saturday, Sept. st. 





Sunday, Sept. and. 
Tuesday, Sept 4th.t 


Faday, Sept. 7th.§ 
Monday, Sep. roth. || 








left Kobe on August goth. + Aberdeen left Vancouver, 
ugust 16th. | City of New York left Hongkong on Au- 

French mail) left Hongkong on August 
Francisco on August aist via Honolulu, 





gust agth. 
seth. | Arabic left San 








THE NEXT MAIL 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. 


For Europe, vid 
Shangh: 


RAVES 


Saturday, Sept. rst. 
Saturday, Sept. 1st. 





perM.M.Co. — Sunday, Sept. and. 











For Shanghai 
Kobe, aoc perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Sept, 4th, 
Nagasaict . 
For America...... perP.M.Co. Saturday, Sept. 8th. 
For Europe, vi 
Hongicong...... per N.D. Lioyds. Sunday, Sept. 16th. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 

= a = 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Trans Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 am.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15. 7.30, 8.45, 10, and t1.15+ p.m. 

Trains tuave TOKvd (Shimbashi) at 615, 730, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.48, 4," §, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} pan. 
gle, sen 75; Second do., sen 4s; 


Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 
‘Those marked (*) run through wi 


Kawasaki, and Omor 
as above with the excep! 














at Kawasaki Staton. 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Yoxouama at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.0§ pan, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen gi to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34. sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 23; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 
























TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Leave Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomiva 'down) at 949 am. and 

5 pm.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and § 39 p.m; Kortyama (down) at 859 am. and 
150 and 7.03 p.m.; Fukusnima (down) at 7 and 
111g a.m, and 3 53 p.m.; Sexpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS Leave Sw1oGama (up) at 625 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 735 p.m.; SeNDat \up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,, and 3.55 p.m.; FuKusuima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 235 pm.; Koxtvasa (up) at 8.03 
am., and 1208 pm.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 am, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.in. 

Farvs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first 
second-class yen 1.32, third-cl y 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; ma yen §, yer 
3.32, yew 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 215; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Ma 
11.40 a.m, and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m, 
Farns—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 630 and 925 a.m. and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yonoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 


Fanrs—First-class, sen 73; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at 855 a.m, and 


1.15 and 8.05 p.m., and Asnixaca (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 



























d11.4goa.m.y 
asut at 6 and 

















NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Naoetsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
4p.m, and NaGano (down) at 630 and 11.35 a.m, and 
4.35 p.m. 

Farns—Second-class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE NAGANo (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 


3 p.m.; and Urpa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 














NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY, 


‘Trains tave Nagoya at 9.05 a.m., and §.05 p.m., 
and Taxkroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 
Farns—Second-class, sev 74; Third-class, sen 37. 





NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE NaGAMAMA at 6.and 10 am., and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Nagoya at 6 and 10. a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 
‘Trains Leave SHimBasut at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m, 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 
Fanks—First-class, sen 54; second-class, 
third-class, sen 18, 
TRAINS LRAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 


and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 925 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STHAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m; and Leave, 
Yokosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20, 


sen 36; 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
aS ENS 
ARRIVALS. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Sw 
24th August—Shanghai and ports, General, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Bonnefoy, 25th 
August,—Hongkong 15th, Shanghai auth, and 
Kobe 24th August, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,956, Taylor, 26th 
August,—Shanghai 18th, Nagasaki 20th, and 
Kobe 23rd August, General.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 26th August,—Hakodate 24th Au- 
gust, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 26th 
August,—Yokosuka 26th August, Ballast,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
26th August,—Kobe 25th August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 














27th August,—Yokkaichi, 260) August, Ge: 
neval=Nigpon:- Vise Kaisha: 
Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 28th 


August,—Hongkong 18th, Amoy 2oth, and 
1. 


Kobe 27th August, General.—C. P. \ 
Ci 





0. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stedman, 
28th August,—Yokosuka 28th August, Ballast. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 28th August,—Kobe 27th Au- 
gust, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
agth August,—Hakodate 27th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 29th August,—San Francisco 11th 
August, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, | 

—Nagasaki 24th August, 
Sha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
2gth August,—Handa 28th August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
2oth August,—Niigata 24th August, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 29th 
August,—Yokkaichi 28th August, Geneval.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Clark, 3oth 
August,—Kobe 28th August, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 30th 

Kobe 28th August, Mails and 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
3oth August,—Hakodate 28h August, Gene. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Cat 

oth August,—Yoklaichi 29th August, Gene- 

1.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
3oth August,—Hachinohe 2gth August, Gene: 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











ennt, 29th August, 
Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 


















ral.— 











DEPARTURES, 


Delcomyn, British steamer, 1,183, F. 
st, — Kobe, General. — A 


& Co, 
Dorset, British steam W. Daniels, asih |) 
“Smith, Baker & 


August,—Kobe, G 








kins, 24th 
ljainson, Bell 
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50, Wynn, 25th 


Co. 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 
Nippon Yusen 


August,—Kobe, General. 
Kaisha. 





Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,046, Drum-| t 


mond, 27th August,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 

“Nippon Yusen Kaish 

igo Maru, Japanese steams 
27th August;—Hakodate, Genera 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 661, Hussey, 
27th August;—Nagasaki, General-—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
28th August,—Shanghai and ports, Mails a 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 29th Au 
gus -San Francisco, Mails and General — 
0.& 0. S.S 





, 1,230, Brown, 
Nippon 























Tolomi Maru, Japasesd: steamer, \1)196, Steed: 
man, 2gth August,—Niigata, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Youn 
ayth August,—Kobe, Mails and General 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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Fetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
29th August,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Hilaria, British ship, 1,675, Dick, 30th August,— 
Kobe, Bailast.—MeKenzie & Co. 

Miogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, 
oth August,—Kobe, Genera 
Sen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 

ristensen, 30th August, — Hakodate, 
General,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, gist August,—Hougkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M.: S.S. Co. 


{thampson, 
Nippon Yu: 




















ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 


Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Yamao, 
Messrs. R. Honda, S. Matsuura, F, Matsuura, J. 









Ogawa, K. Kondaibo, Denbigh, Willett, and 
Master Denbigh in cabin; Messrs. H. Harada, 
+ Oshima, J. Koshi, M. Niwa, S. T ka, S. 





Takeda, and Mrs, Matsushita in second class 5 


and 128 passengers in steerage. 
Per French steamer Melbourne, from Hong- 
kong vid Shanghai Messrs. de Groote, 











Obana, Drowart de ylais, Sanson, 
Roncolli, Anceau, Biai Condermaun, G. Sa- 
chon, Adoff Holm, Miss Palmer, Me. and Mrs. 


d child, Mis. Eelge, 
Ehsjers and A. 





Simpson, Mrs, Buchheiste: 
child, and amah, and Mess. 
Bing in cabin. 


Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong via | S 


Ross 


Amoy and Kobe :—For Liverpool : Mr. W. 
454 


abin, For Canada and San Francisco : 
Chinese in steerage. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco:—Rev. Y. Waller, Mrs. Herter, Miss 
) Miss Gand 
Kimura’ and 1, 
Messrs. L. Anderson, M. 
vards, D. H. Murray, Herter, 
H. H. “Hedingto , Henry W. Poet, and E. de la 
Preme in and 1 European in. stecrage. 
For Houghon ther Louis Engboing and M 
























Nagato Maru, from H. 














kodate:—Messrs, Y. Shimasaki, J. Hayashi, 
Kadoya, J. Caldecott, Le Blane, and Repontu. in 
cabins Messrs. N. Yagihashi, Gilebory, and Jul- 
lien in second class; and 33 passengers in steerage. 





DEPARTED. 
Per Japanese steam io Maru, for Kolre 
Major-General U. SI a, Captain von BI 
kenberg, Messis. G. FB. Werder 
O. Sasaki, I. Hayakawa, S. Shima, and 
eee: 1. Hisahara and 














Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, for Ha- 
kodate:—Messrs. Denbigh, Barrett, Segatt, E. 
Bourgarel, Thompkins, Hunt, Brown, Hopcott, 
Gardener, Collins, Green, J. Katsura, [. Terasaki, 
and S. Hashimoto in cabin ; and 41 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shangliai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hamyln, Mr. 
Famaura, Me and Mrs, Fufioka, ‘Rev. 

. E: Macklin, 
alamoff, N.S. Pollovatsky, r 
Kikuchi, Nakaya, W.’ D: 


















Fujioka, H. Cairn 
Tarbet, W. Martin, W. C. B. Colman, A. Tatham, 
F. Vewall, F. Forrest, W. Randle, J. Paxton, 
Oyashi Kawamoto Oii, and Hamaoka’ in cabin} 
Mr. and Mrs, Okuma and child, Messrs. 

Davis, See Sam Nin, Yose, Tatsu, Momul 
Yamashita, and Keijumi in second clas 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
T. Wright, Mrs, A. Viele, Mr. S. Bear, Miss 
ear, Mr.'O. Keil, Mr. E. C. Morrison, Miss 
Morrison, Messrs. E. Clark, W. McLeod, H. D. 
Smith, W. M. Klein, C. C.’Crusins and servant, 
H. Haynes, L. C. Best, A. G. S. Logie, R. Schan, 
Beauvisage, Beusson, W. McGregor, J. C. May, 
Lo Sik Git, Lee Young, Mrs. Wong Hang Keang, 
Mrs. Yue Ping, Mrs. Yue Og, and Mrs. Yue 
Kum in cabin. 

Per Japanese, steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 

Count Io, Viscount Higashizono, Miss 
inwright, Miss Hayashi, Messrs. Wi 
son, Newton, N. Itabara, ‘T. Yasuhiro, and M. 
Saito in cabin; Merst ‘anaka, T. Naito, K. 
nomura, and M. Ogawa in second class; ‘and 
ae passengers in steerage. 


CARGO! 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 































































Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $13,000.00. 
Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong vid 














00 tons Tea and G 
dian Pacific Railro: 
er Gaelic, for San Fr 


Amoy: and Kobi 


transit east per 
Per British stea: 


















Shanghai ty 
Nagasaki. 39 
Hyogo me 
Yokohama Beto 
Hongkong 6,619 

‘Total Reon, GyAL Fa 

1 

Shanghai. cae 
Hongkong 19s 
Yokohama , Ww 

Total = 
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Per British steamer Batavia, Captain W. H. 
Watton, reports :—Left Hongkong the 181i August, 
at3 p.m. Arived at Amoy the 19th, at 6 p.m. 
and left the 20th, at 5 pam. Arrived at Kobe the 
24th, at § p.m., and lelt the 27th, at 6 a.m. Had 
light winds and smooth sea‘ from Hongkong to 
Omaisaki; thence to port strong north-easterly 
winds. Arrived at Yokohama Quarantine Station 
the 28th August, at 430 p.m. On August 20th, 
James Wood, a’ second class passenger, died of 
eat apoplexy, He was buried at sea, at 8 p.m. 
the sume day. Ship in quarantine at "Kobe. from 
5 p.m. 2th until 5 pam. 25th. 

‘The American Steamer City of Peking, Captain 
bury, reports:—Left San Francisco the rth 
‘Augusty had fresh westerly -winds, fox, aiid staiis 
throughout the passage. 


























LA SZ’ COMMERCIAI.. 








eee. 

IMPORTS. 

English Yarns still remain uted y neglected, 
and only a moderate demand exists for Bombay 
spinnings. Grey Goods also are in very limited 
request, but Coloured Cottons seem to be coming 
more into favour, Velvets show no signs of re- 
covery, Italian Cloth has been dealt in rather 
largely at full prices, but the business in Mous- 
selines has not been active, and other Woollens 
improve in demand very slowly indeed. Prices 
generally are unchanged, but in many cases quite 
nominal when there have been no transactions. 

Yarn s for the week only amount to about 
25 bales English and 125 bales Bombay. 

Corron Piece Goons. 
prise 5,000 pieces g Ibs. Sh 
7 Ibs. ‘T.-Cloths, 3,000 pieces 
{| pieces Indizo Shirtings, 4,000 pieces Prints, and 
100 pieces Sills nS. 

Woo tens. les comprise about 3,000 pieces 
Italian Cloth, 1,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
and a few sundries, 

COLTON YARNS. 



















































Nos. 16/24, Ordinary $30.00 to 31.50 
N 31.75. to 32.50 
32-75 to 33.25 
; Reve 33.00 to 31.00 
+ 28 32, Ordinary 33.00 to 33.75 
Nos, 28 32, Mediw 34.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best ..... 35.25 to 36.50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best’ 38.25 to 40.25 
No. 325, Two-fold 36.00 to 38.00 
No. 425, Iwo-fold 39.00. to 42.00 
No. 208, Bombay 27.25 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay |... 25.50 to 23.25 
Nos. 10/14, Hombay 23.00 to 25.25 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


81%, 38h yds. gyinches $1.75" ti 
—olb, aX yds. 4sinches 2.13 to 
7M Js, g2inches 0... 145 to 
ictings—12 yards, 4ginches.. 150. to 




























Prints—Assotted,24 yards, joinches... 1.70 to 
rm valiant Satta, 32 Yan thu 
0.07 to 0.8 
r Mey Reds—if to alit, 24 yauds, 30 remains a 
inches 119 to 120 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
inches 1as to ngs 
Yurkey Reds: sito a, “ayy ils, xe 
inches 160 to 1.85 
5.35 lo 6.00 
0.65 to 0.72 


1.35. to 2.054 


.. $4.00 te 5.50 
























0.27) to ' 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches ? 
Medium., 0.25 to 264 
Halian Cloth, go. yards, 32 inches 
0.19 to a3 
Mousseline de Laine—Ciape, 24 yards, : 
qrinches .. orghto 016 
hs—Pilots, §4@ sO inches 0.30 to 0.45 
85 54 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 O35 to 0.60 
Hlankets—Seatlet and Green, 4 
EW pocs panties 036 WY ogo 
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METALS. 

Dull, flat, stale, and improfitable. The Clan 
Macfarlane is landing her cargo, principally North 
Country, both Pig “and manufactured. P 
without change, but nothing doing and no buying 
expected while the hot weather lasts. 




















Flat Bars, 4 inch $275 10 2.80 
Flat Bars, finch i : 2.80 to 2.85 
Round and square up to Zineh 0.) 2.80 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted ......escssu0 2.65 to 2.75 
Nailrod, small size 280 to 2.90 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:30 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box 5.30, to 5.50 
Pig Icon, No. 3 135 to 1.40 








No great change in this market. Some few 
thousand cases have been sold at quotations, and 
deliveries keep fairly good. Stock here ashore 
and afloat is about 350,000 cases. 








quorations. 
Devoe ... _ $2.02} to 2.05 
Comet 2.00 to 2.025 
Chester 1195 to 2.00 
Russian 190 to 1.95 





SUGA 

After a long interval of quietness, buyers have 
once more come to the front and have dealt in 
Brown quite freely. Prices for Formosa have at 
last advanced to 15 cents per picul and rem: 
firm at the close ; for other sorts quotations remain 
nominally unchanged. Following are the sales re- 
ported since last weekly iste :—200 piculs at $7.20 
per picul, 50 piculs at $7.17} per picul, 1,300 piculs 
at $6.75 per 250 piculs at $5.70 per picul 5 
total 1,800 piculs of White Refined. The aggre- 
gate sales of Takao Brown amount to 33,400 piculs, 
divided as follows :—2,000 piculs at $3.50 per picul, 
2,500 piculs at 3.42 per picul, 4,000 piculs at $3.33 
per picul, 2,000 piculs at $3.35 per picul, 5,300 
Piculs at $3.38 per picul, 9,300 piculs at $3.30 per 
picul, and 10,300 piculs at $3.25 per picul. A 
contract for 4,000 piculs at $3.45 per picul has 
been arranged, deliverable ex Hatoba. 







































White Refined . $5.20 to 7.28 
Manila... 3.70 to 3.85 
Java and Penang 3.20 to 3.35 

entama J 3.05 to 3.10 
Namiida 2.70 to 2.80 
Brown Takao 3.50 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 24th instant. Since 
that date the recorded settlements amount to 500 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 125 piculs, Filatures 
80 piculs, Re reels 165 piculs, Kakedu 65 piculs, 
Hamatsiki 65 piculs. In addition to these figures 
the Doshinsha exported 78 bales to New York, so 
the total business of the week has been about 
580 piculs. 

The tade has gone by fits and starts—some 
days very small business, others very fair amount 
of settlements, The market has declined slowly, 
but apparently is not yet ata point which will inz 
duce general buying. ‘The principal shipments 
were by the Gaelic (458 bales), although there 
have been considerable parcels Hanks and Oshu 
sorts packed for the Teheran, leaving to-morrow. 
Prices have been somewhat itregulars as a tule 
holders have been current, but in a few cases only 
have they consented to any considerable reduction. 

Some demand tinted to run upon old 
Silk—and Zaguri for price ($550 to $570) has been 
freely taken. The first large tion of the 
season in Hanks was at $515, and this seems to 
offer a reasonable basis for future operations. 

‘There bas only been one departure during the 
interval, ie. the O. & O. steamship Gaelic on the 
2gth. She took 458 bales for the New York trade, 
and total Export now stands at 4,882 piculs aga 
5,422 piculs last year and 2,463 piculs ats 
date in 1886. 

Hanks.—At last a fair beginning has been made 
in these by the purchase of 100 bales Shinshu 
Maribuso at $515, which is much less than dealers 
were talking about at the end of last month, and 
a price which appears reasonable when compared 
with present quotations for Filalures and Re-reels. 

Filatures—Not so much doing in these, prices 
are lower and the shipments of the present month 
now look dear, Tokosha is now offering at $650 ; 
Kaimeisha asks $670; a good line of Koshu Yajima 
has just been done at $630, and other quotations 
are in proportion. A few parcels fine size for 
Europe have also been booked iat $650. 

Re-reels.—Considerable business, the wade in 
old silk helping to swell the settlement figures, In 
new Zaguri we notice Tortoise 3615, /wusaki $610, 
Kirihana $600. Old vondescript sorts at from 
$530 to $560 have been picked up freely for price, 

ality being apparently a secondary object. 

a Kikeds. A ray a cceatish caved 


outwards. Nett settlements, alter allowing for pretty 
Digitized by ‘e 

















































large rejections, are 65 piculs. The various chops 
figure thus in the dai Stork $600, ‘lag $595, 
Tortoise $380, Maiguru $555, Chidori $540. 

Oshu.—Sundry parcels Hamatsukt have been 
settled, some of which are reported as being on 
“consignment” account. Prices mentioned are 
Harikawa $545, with other grades in proportion. 

Taysaam Sorts.—No business, although there is a 
small stock of “pancake” Sodais which owners 
would be glad to dispose of. 

QUOTATIONS. —NEW SILK. 
Hanks—No. 14. ase 
Hanks—No. 2(S 









































Hanks—No. — 
No. $510 to 515 
No. 490 to 500 
Hanks—No. 480 to 485 
Hanks—Ni 470 (0.475 
Hanks—N 400 to 465 
latures— 700 
latures—No. 1, oe 650 to 670 
latures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 660 to 670 
latures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers, 640 to 650 
lature: 2, 10/15 deniers ... 620 to 630 
latures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 620 
ilatures— 4/20 deniers _ 
Re-reels—( Shinshu & Osh 630 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 610 to 615 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . +590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. 570 to 580 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra 2 














Kakedas— ’ 600 to 610 

Nie eageeanesesteeahaniscs, B70. 0 SEO 

heen si 550 to 560 
Kakedas—No. 2: - 
Kakedas—No, 3 = 
Kakedas—No. 34 = 
Kakedas—-No. 4 - 
Oshu Sendai—Ni = 

$30 to 540 

510 to 520, 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to gist Aug., 1888 :-— 




















Seanou 1848 Ro. 1887-48. 1886.87, 
Baca. Dares, 
Kurope . 2.535 
America... 2,292 
4 Bales 4,827 51305 
Total Piculs 4,882 3.422 
SettlementsandDirect ] Mules reves 
Export fem tst July § 4600 5,900 21700, 
Stock, 31st August... 7,800 8,800 
Availablesuppliestodate 12,400 14,700 





WASTE SILK. 


The same dull inactivity goes on from week to 
week. Settlements for the last seven days are only 
30 piculs, of which Noshi g piculs, Kibiso 14 piculs, 
Sundries 7 piculs. 

Arrivals continue on a good scale, and the pre: 
sent stock is close upon 8,000 piculs, yet sellers do 
not seem inclined to make any very serious reduc- 
tion in quotations. On the other hand buyers 
appear disposed to calmly wait until their limits 
are raised or until holders are less exigent in their 
demands, 

No shipments during the interval 
port so the export stands at 1,160 p 
1,386 piculs last year and 1,668 piculs 
vious season. 














since last re- 
iculs, against 
the pre- 








Pierced Cocoons.—Not a single bale settled as 
yet each side appears to be waiting for the other 
to move first. 

Noshi.—Nothing done beyond a few sample 
bales Foshu, at prices rumoured to be $90, $85, 
and $82} for assorted No. 1 to No. 3. 

Kibiso.—A few piculs New Shinshu Filature 
have been taken into godown asa trial at $110, 
but present prices appear too high for the majority 
of shippers. 












Sundries—A_ parcel Boseki Looked at $30 
Nothing done in ordinary Neri for a long time 
past. 

QUOTATIONS. —NeW WASTE. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best J 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best _- 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good _- 

$120 to 125 





too to 110 
90 to 95 


























oogle” 


85 to 874 
o—joshu, Ordinary... 80 to 824 
Mure, Hest selected too to 110 
, Seconds 0 to 
Kibiso—€ Good to Best... Came 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best - 
Ki) hinshu, Seco = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to 0 to $30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good bit 
Kibiso—Ilachoji, Medium to Low to 2 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to ¢ Ete 





joud to Best 





Export Table, Waste Silk, to 31st Aug., 1888 :-— 
1887-88, 








1,160 1,386 

Settlementsand Direct) UM rieves, icv. 
port from 1st July 300 1s0R0. 3,300 
ck, a188 August .. 7,800 7,400 7,100 
Availablesuppliestodate 8,100 9,300 10,400 


Exchange Was kept strong all the week, in 
sympathy with a good market for dollars in 
Singapore :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; Do- 
cuments, 3/133 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 
3/1}; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G.,, $743; 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $755 Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 3.89; 6 m/s., 
























fes. 3.91 
Estimated Silk Stock, 31st Aug., 1888 :— 
Raw. ricvts. Waste, ricuts. 
Hanks 1,923 | Cocoons 916 
Filatures 3,000 | Noshi-ito. - 35350 
Re-reeis 15407 | Kibiso . * 3,126 
Kakeda ‘034 | Mawata 982 
Oshu 509) Sundries 126 
‘Taysaam Kind: 36 
‘otal picul Total piculs...... 7,800 





TEA. 


Business remains much the same as before. 
The demand aggregates 2,700 piculs, making total 
settlements 151,260 piculs, as compared’ with 
166,015 piculs in 1887, Prices for Common to 
Fine have advanced fiom one-half to one dollar 

er picul, and the market remains firm at the 

‘The only tea shipment we have to chro- 
nicle is the Gaelic, which sailed on the 29th ult. 
taking tea as follows :—107,363 Ibs. for New York, 
42,339 Ibs. for Chicago, 130,467 Ibs. for San Fr 
cisco, and 2,744 Ibs. for da; total 282,913 Ibs. 

























Pex rieube 
Common $12 & under 
Good Common 13 to 14 
Medium... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest .. 23 to 24 
Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest . 28 to 29 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has remained strong all the week, and 


is fairly firm at the close. 


Sterting—Hank Bills on de 
Sterling—Banle 4 months’ 
Sterling—Pr 

Sterling—Pri 
On Paris—Banie sight 
On Paris—P 

Oo 















to days’ sight 
jank sight 
1 






oddays” sight ..., 
Hills on demand... 74 
On Sam Feancisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 75 











THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

ions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all."”. The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 








Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Uhad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway's Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing uleeras 
tions, curing. skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations, 
‘Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of hiv extraordinary travels in Chi 
lished in 1371, says—I had with me a quantity of 
way's Ointment, “I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any qua 























UNIVE 


tity of peas, and the demand became so great that 1 was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “*stock:’” 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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Conrorate MARK. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
g SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1880. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 





J WTKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 





YARROW" S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILFS AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamer: used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 













And see tbat each Jur bears baron Livhig's Signature 
in Blue Ink acrose the Labi, 





FINEST AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURI 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 

length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
lesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 











‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safestand most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 


A 
Hondachs, ‘Heartburn, Indigestion, ‘Sour Eructaticns, nese Gf. Prapunney. 


Bilious Affections. 


(ome 
Dold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELSED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


COA BD TR OUN.  2Pvn Pass 


CO ices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


NG MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


yo T. B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Guginecrs and Nanufacturers, 




















62, GRACHCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Pi ned for the Pkorerttox, at No. 72, Main Street, Settlement, by JAMES ELLACOTT BEALE, 

“Pili, ana abil he a Foon Nol Soy epeemar ee ee 
Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The Hapan Ceckly Tail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 











YOKOHAMA, SEPTEMBER 8rn, 


1888. 


Ne Ay kB [Vor. X. 
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The Japan We ely Wail, 


“« PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 














Yoxouama: Saturpay, Serr. 8rH, 1888. 





BIRTH. 


‘On September 7th, at the United States Legation, the 
wife of FREDERICK 5. MANSFIELD of a Son. 








SUMMARD) OF NEWS. 


Tue Naniwa Kan arrived at Nagata on the 
ist instant from Taku. 





Tue establishment of a new political associa- 
tion in Ky6to is contemplated. 


Tux Kobe Electric Light Company will com- 
mence operations in a few days. 


Tue United States Minister returned to Tokyo 
on the 31st ultimo from Nikko. 


A  suicut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 4th instant at 5.10 a.m. 


Work on the Hy6gé dock is nearly finished, 
and the dock has been pumped out. 


A suicut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 2nd instant at 5.45 a.m. 


Tue first consignment of grapes, produced in 
Koshu, arrived in the capital on the evening of 
the 30th ultimo. 


A revisep draft of the Pawnbrokers’ Regulations 
is being prepared by the Law Compilation 
Bureau in the Cabinet Office. 


Tue U.S. steamer Brookiyn has been docked 
at Nagasaki for the removal of her propeller 
preparatory to sailing for New York. 


Dunine last year, the value of gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, &c., turned out from Ani, Innai 
Kosaka, Komaki, Osarusawa, 


wa, Okuzu, 
Tara, Iuwada gndjather) windy OYE IQ 





fecture, was ven 1,310,332.987, showing an 
increase of yen 127,700.78 as compared with 
the previous year. 


Tue traffic receipts of the Japan Railway Com- 
pany during last month were over yen 132,000, 
the daily average being about yen 4,300. 


A JapaNgsE newspaper announces that the 
schooner WVere/d, stolen from Guam in the early 
part of this year, has arrived at Vladivostock. 


Mr. Yosurkawa, Vice-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on city improvements in T 


Mr. Kusaxa; Prefect of Nagasaki, arrived yes- 
terday (Friday) by the Sai&io Maru on busi- 
ness connected with the Takashima coal mine. 








Mayor-Generat Nacayama, Chief of the Hok- 
kaido Administration Board, will leave for the 
capital about the 20th instant on official 
business. 


Tue construction of a railway in extension of 
the present line of the Japan Railway Com- 
pany to Akihanohara, Kanda, will be begun 
shortly. 


Vice-Apmirat Viscount Kasayama, Vice-Min- 
ister of State for the Navy, who arrived in Paris 
on the 2nd instant, left Marseilles on the 8th 
instant for Japan. 


Tue laying of rails between Sakamoto, Gumma 
Prefecture, and Karuizawa, Nagano Prefecture, 
on the line of the Usui Tramway Company, has 
been completed. 


A srricr investigation is being conducted in 
reference to certain charges of cruelty which 
have been brought against some of the officials 
of the Osaka prison. 


Tue Section of Internal Affairs has intimated 
that as the new Imperial Palace is nearly com- 
pleted no further contribntions to the fund for 
its expense will be received. 





Durine last month, the traflic receipts of the 
Tékyd Tramway Company were yen 13,269.47, 
showing an increase of yen 178.45, as com- 
pared with the same date last year. 


Tue Osaka City Government Office has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Kogame Private 
Bank, at Bingomachi Shichome, eastern district, 
Osaka, with a capital of yen 50,000. 


Tue Fourth Shunten Maru, which is now in 
course of construction at the Hirano Ship- 
building Yard, at Ishikawajima, will be com- 
pleted about the end of this month, 


Mayor Mizuno, commanding the Insular Militia 
at Tsushima, has submitted to the Government 
a memorial suggesting that the force at Tsu- 
shima be increased to one battalion. 


Tue declared values “of imports and exports 
passed through the Nagasaki Custom House for 


ts month of June were :—exports, $575,103.70, 


imports, $123,434.35, the revenue colleqicd 





in the same period by the Customs being:— 
Export Duty $6,097.99, Import Duty $4,684.56, 
Storage Fees $169.86, Ships’ Fees $1,381, Mis- 
cellaneous $622.69, total $12,956.10. 





Major-Generats Kawakami and Noat have sub- 
mitted to the Minister of State for War a report 
on the various military systems examined by 
them during their late visit to Europe. 


Aw exhibition of rice, barley, cocoons, raw silk, 
&c., produced in Fukushima Prefecture, was 
opened at Wakamatsu on the rst instant under 
the presidency of Mr. Orita, Prefect. 


Mr. Kato Hrmorvxt has been nominated to 
the office of President of the Gakushi Kai-in, 
while Messrs. Hosokawa Junjiro and Shigeno 
Antaku have been elected Directors. 





Mr. Kryoura, Director of the Police Bureau in 
the Home Office, who went some time ago on a 
visit to the Takashima coal mine, returned to the 
capital on the evening of the 2nd instant. 


A watcu declared by experts to be over two 
hundred years old, and believed by some to have 
been the property of Will Adams, has turned up 
in the possession of a Yokohama resident. 


Tuer Osaka Shosen Kaisha is said to have sus- 
tained a loss of some yen 2,000 on its opera- 
tionsin July, and it is anticipated that the 
result for August will be still more unfavourable, 


H.1.H. Prince Komatsu, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial Bodyguards, left the capital on 
the 2nd inst. for Yamagata and Niigata Prefec- 
tures, whence His Highness proposes to proceed 
to Kyoto, 


A rerxGRam from Ogaki dated the 31st ultimo 
states that over 300 houses were destroyed in 
the town by flooding, while 1 person was 
killed, and 4 received more or less severe 
injuries. 


Tue number of students in the Gakushuin at 
present is 447, of whom 2 are Aésoku (members 
of the Imperial family), 324 4azoku (nobles), 
gt shizoku (gentry), 26 heimin (commoners), 
and 5 foreigners. 


Prince Sanjo transmitted to the Fukushima 
Local Government Office on the 30th ultimo a 
sum of yen 1,500, which he had collected in 
aid of the fund for the relief of sufferers by the 
eruption of Bandai-san. 


Tux laying of rails between Kobe and Okura- 
dani, Akashigori, Harima, on the line of the 
Sanyo Railway Company, is expected to be 
finished about the 15th instant, and a locomotive 
trial will take place shortly. 


Durine last year the quantity of raw silk ex- 
ported from Yokohama was 30,912 bales, of 
which 16,864 bales were for America, 11,869 
bales for France, 1,446 bales for England, 212 
bales for Switzerland, and 530 bales for Italy. 
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to take special precautions in reference to all 
vessels arriving from the China Sea, as cholera 
in China is said to have spread to Tientsin 
and Taku. 


Mr. Hirano Tomryt, residing at Tsukiji, Ni- 
chome, Kyobashi, who leased the present ship- 
building yard at Ishikawajima in 1876 from thie 
Government, has now applied to the Naval 
Department for permission to purchase the pro- 
perty. . 

Tue Iwaki Kan sustained damage only to her 
upper works in the collision with the Funrasa at 
Jinsen on the 13th ultimo. The Amaké Kan, 
however, having arrived at Jinsen, the Zvasi’ 
Kan will leave for Nagasaki, where she will be 
repaired. 





Tue Police School under the control of the 
Home Office will be abolished in March next. 
Mr. H. F. W. Hoehn, whose term of engage- 
ment as an instructor extends to 18go, will be 
transferred to other duties after the close of the 
institution, 


DurinG last month the number of visitors to 
the Museum in Ueno Park was 6,318, of whom 
6,100 were adults, 217 children, and 1 student. 
Visitors to the Zoological Garden during the 
month numbered 20,421, of whom 18,001 were 
adults and 2,420 children. 


Stations on the Nagoya-Hamamatsu line of the 
Tokaido Railway, opened for traffic on the rst 
inst., have been constructed at the following 
places :—Nagoya, Atsuta, Otaka, Ofu, Koriya, 
Okazaki, Kambara, Goyu, Toyohashi, Washizu, 
Bagan, and Hamamatsu. 


Tue quantity of raw silk, &c., in stock at Yoko- 
hama on the rst instant was 14,301 Japanese 
bales, of which 3,409 bales were Hanks, 6,012 
bales Filatures, 2,465 bales Zaguri, 680 bales 
Oku-Sen Hamatsuki, 1,607 bales Kakeda, and 
127 bales miscellaneous. 





Tue opening of a tunnel between Isogo and 
Sugita, near Yokohama, which was begun on 
the z2nd June, was completed on the 31st 
ultimo at a cost of yen 1,700. The tunnel is 
150 ken in length (one ken is 6 feet), 24 en in 
width, and 2} fen in height. 





Tue new buildings for the Mito Police Station 
at Teppocho (Kami-ichi), Ibaraki Prefecture, 
have been completed, and the ceremony of 
opening them took place on the roth ultimo. 
The cost of construction was yen 3,585.647, of 
which yen 2,599.919 was contributed locally. 


During June last 5,043 screens were manufac- 
tured at Kobe for export, and 4,701 screens, 
valued at yen 24,780.40, were sold to foreign 
firms. Compared with the previous month this 
shows an increase of 561 screens manufactured, 
and of 551 sold, these latter being valued at 
yen 6,651.40. 


Durtxe last month 12,417 Japanese bales of 
raw silk arrived at Yokohama ; 1,965 bales were 
exported from that port; 4,509 bales were sold 
to foreign firms, and 930 bales were rejected, 
119 bales being sent back to the interior. Of 
waste, 7,330 bales arrived at Yokohama, and 
178 bales were sold to foreign firms. 





A TeLeGRam from Osaka, dated the 3rd instant, 
states that 1,800 houses were destroyed and 
over 300 houses were partially damaged there 
by the heavy rains of the 31st timo, 





while 10 persons were killed and 60 persons 
received more or less severe injuries. Con- 
siderable damage is reported to have been done 
to the crops of rice and cotton. 


A TELEGRAM from Wakayama dated the 4th 
instant, states that according to investigations 
made by the authorities up to the morning of the 
previous day, 3.773 houses and 12 schools were 
destroyed, and 3,298 houses were partially 
damaged in Wakayama Prefecture by the heavy 
rains of the 3oth ultimo, while 111 persons 
were killed and 120 received more or less severe 
injuries. 





Ar the end of June last the number of Chambers 
of Commerce and Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations in the empire was 48, 
showing an increase of 5 as compared with the 
same date last year. The number of Cities 
and Prefectures possessing these institutions is 
27, which shows an increase of 2, The total 
number of members last year was 2,448, and 
the annual expenses during the year yen 
14,643,108. 


Srattons on the Mito Railway will be situated 
at Yuki, Shimodate, Inugase, Kasama, and 
Mito. The buildings for the station at Shimo- 
date have been completed, and the buildings at 
Iwagase and Yuki are now in course of con- 
struction. The laying of rails between Oyama 
and Iwase, by way of Yuki and Kinugawa (14 
miles) has been completed, and ballast trains 
run daily. It is expected that the whole line 
will be opened for traffic about the 1st of Octo- 
ber next. 


Tuere has been a distinct brightening up in 
most branches of the Import market during 
the week, but as yet prices do not fully show 
the effect of the change. Fair sales have taken 
place of Yarn and Cotton Piece Goods, but 
the trade in Woollens has been somewhat thrown 
aback by large auction sales in Toky6. The 
Metal market is quiet and prices are unaltered. 
A fair business has taken place in Kerosene. 
With the exception of Manila, which is easy, the 
market has hardened for all sorts of sugar, top 
prices being obtained for Takao brands. The 
market for Raw Silk has drooped, and prices 
have fallen; business is a little more lively 
in Waste, the stocks of which are accumulating. 
A moderate business has been done in Tea, and 
the market is firm. The demand for dollars in 
Singapore has operated to strengthen Exchange. 








INTELLIGENCE, not yet detailed, but tolerably 
full, of the destruction caused in Osaka and 
Ky6t6 by the storm of the 3oth-31st ultimo is 
published in the vernacular press. The houses 
in Osaka—we follow the Nichi Nicht Shim- 
bun's account—differ somewhat in construction 
from those in Tékyd. The great majority of 
them have scaffolds on their roofs, where the 
inhabitants sometimes sit on summer evenings, 
and whence conflagrations are observed. These 
scaffolds were torn away, and being blown 
violently through the air, together with quantitics 
of tiles and other debris, it became a work of 
peril to venture into the streets, Shutters 
were wrenched away like paper, and the 
wind and rain swept through the houses. 
There had been no such tempest for many 
years. People living by the river-side fared 
worst, and the scene among the shipping 





rrible. 
Digitized by Oc gle 


was Warnings having been issued 


from the Téky6 Meteorological Observatory 
four or five days before, all possible preparations 
had been made, The mouth of the Aji-kawa, 
which is generally crowded with vessels going 
and coming, was quite deserted: the ships had 
anchored, securely as they supposed, up the 
stream. But no anchors could hold against 
such a gale. Jumbled together in confusion, a 
crowd of vessels were colliding with each other 
and drifting helplessly down the river, when the 
wind veered suddenly and drove them all up 
stream again. A steamer belonging to the 
Osaka Union Company struck against the 
Aji-kawa bridge, and while in that position 
three junks were driven against its stern. After 
atime the bridge succumbed to this pressure. 
About sixty yards of it were broken away, and 
through the gap thus formed numbers of 
vessels were blown up the river, some towards 
Tankenzo Bridge and others towards Funatsu 
Bridge. Many of these vessels would inevitably 
have been wrecked but for the exertions of the 
river police, who by great pluck and ‘untiring 
exertions succeeded in making them fast. 
Nevertheless a dredger belonging to the Osaka 
Dredging Company was blown ashore near the 
Tempozan Lighthouse, and seven junks went 
down in front of the Custom House. The 
number of casualties to shipping has not yet been 
accurately ascertained. Many sailors fell into 
the river, but it is believed that none of them 
lost their lives. The storm reached its climax 
at 1 a.m. on the 31st. The mercury then stood 
at 725.6 m.m., and the velocity of the wind was 
32 metres. Five hours later a considerable lull 
had taken place, but there had been time for 
the tempest to level or otherwise injure numerous 
houses, to unroof the new exchange building, 
and to devastate the streets so completely that 
they looked as though a great conflagration had 
occurred. The embankmentat YawatayaShinden 
was broken through in thirteen places, but the 
inhabitants of the adjacent villages had made 
preparations and did not sustain serious damage. 
The number of houses destroyed is estimated 
at 215 and the number of lives lost at ten. But 
there has not yet been time to compile accurate 
statistics. Great injury must have been suffered 
by the rice crop. It was currently supposed 
that the market quotations of this important 
staple would have been strongly effected, but 
to the surprise of speculators a rise of ten se 
only took place. 


oe 

At Kyéto the gale was felt almost simultane- 
ously, It reached its climax at 1 a.m. on the 31st, 
and began to subside sensibly at 6 a.m. Great 
numbers of houses were injured and fences 
blown down, At one time it seemed that the 
lofty scaffolding erected for the construction of 
the Hongan-ji temple must be blown down, 
but thousands of people assembled, and by 
re-tying the timbers with the celebrated 
ropes of human hair kept in the temple, 
the structure was saved. The Kamogawa 
rose five feet above its ordinary level. 
Uprooted trees were swept down, and being 
carried against the Donguri bridge with great 
violence, the bridge was torn away, At Fushi- 
mi—a town some five miles from Kyé16—even 
more serious damage was done. The rivers 
Uji and Yodo rose five feet, and the Katsura 
seven and a half, but these floods caused no 
great injury. 





Tue most recent incident of the Ma/wa affair 


is Tecgunted _ ye the Michi Nicht Shimbun in 
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the form of a dialogue between the Agent of 
the Peninsula and Oriental S.N. Company in 
Yokohama and Mr. and Mrs. Isoda. Mr. 
Rickett has properly been unwilling to let this 
matter drop. The abandonment of their suit 
by Isoda and his wife was a most unsatisfactory 
ending. The plea advanced for such a fiasco 
was that Isoda could not afford the expense of 
proceeding with the complaint, but many peo- 
ple professed to believe that he had been 
paid to abstain. In the reported interview 
with Mr. Rickett the man and his wife 
are represented as denying stoutly that they 
were influenced by any considerations other 
than, first, the probable cost, which, according 
to the information given them by a servant of 
the British Consulate, would have been twenty 
yen; and secondly, the discovery on Isoda’s 
part that his wife had not been actually outraged, 
but only subjected to indecent treatment. 
This, indeed, she told him before he lodged 
his complaint at Kobe, but he says that 
he did not at first believe her, imagining that 
she sought to conceal her shame. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun’s dialogue makes Mr. Rickett 
threaten Isoda with a suit for defamation unless 
he substantiated his case, but Isoda professed 
indifference on that score. Itis also stated that 
when, at the conclusion of the dialogue, Isoda 
pointed out that he and his wife had not come to 
be cross-examined, but only to visit the ship and 
identify the culprit, at Mr. Rickett’s request, the 
latter denied that he had expressed any such 
wish. We cannot credit this, as it was always 
Mr. Rickett’s intention, whether the suit were 
withdrawn or not, to submit the officers and 
crew. of the Afa/wa for identification by Mrs. 
Isoda. And this was done, we read in the ver- 
nacular press, the same afternoon, but without 
any success, Mrs. Isoda failing to recognise the 
satyr to whose brutalities she is supposed to 
have been subjected for an hour and a half. 
oe 

Both the Héchi Shimbun and the Nichi Ni- 
chi Shimbun state that when Isoda and his wife 
were taken to the Peninsular and Oriental Co.'s 
steamship Ma/wa, the woman pointed out the 
cabin in which she had, as she alleged, suffered 
such indignities. She failed, however, to iden- 
tify her outrager, although she was given 
an opportunity of examining all the officers 
and crew of the ship. It is added that the 
interpreter employed was a Chinaman, whose 
imperfect knowledge of Japanese caused some 
inconvenience. Probably this is the last we 
shall hear of this strange affair. It is natural 
that Mr. and Mrs. Isoda refrained from pressing 
their suit, since it now appears that they could 
not have arraigned anything with certainty except 
the room where the lady suffered. 


From Wakayama Prefecture comes news of a 
very unusual character. A public demonstra- 
tion was made against the Ito-gori District 
Office on the 5th instant. The rioters were at 
first successfully dispersed, but, re-assembling 
the same night, they destroyed the Office, and 
wounded the Headman as well as several police 
constables. It had been known in Tékyé for 
some days previously that discontent prevailed 
among the people of Ito-gori. A telegram 
published by the Mainichi Shimbun on the 
4th instant announced that about four hundred 
people of the district had crowded to the 





Kencho to express their dissatisfaction with 
the situation of the Peace Court. This was 





»v Google 


not the first protest of the kind. A similar 
number of people from Myoji-mura and twenty- 
one adjacent villages, on learning that the 
Authorities of the Prefecture intended to locate 
the Peace Court at Hashimoto, attended at the 
Kencho on the 28th ultimo and petitioned that 
the Court should be stationed at Myoji-mura. 
The Local Officials thereupon desired the people 
ta choose ten of their number as deputies, and, 
this having been done, audience was granted to 
the ten, They stated their views very fully to 
Mr. Akiyama, a Secretary of the Prefecture, but 
he explained that the selection of locality for the 
Court, being a judicial affair, did not fall within the 
competence of the Prefectural authorities. This 
did not satisfy the deputies. They asked to be 
informed how it happened that if, as the Secre- 
tary asserted, the Officials of the Prefecture 
had no voice in such a matter, the Prefect had 
been heard to assert that he had recommended 
the locating of the Court at Hashimoto. There- 
upon the Secretary replied that there was no 
occasion to discuss whether or no the Prefect 
had made any such assertion, and the deputies 
on their side retorted that they saw no occasion 
to continue the discussion at all. Angry words 
ensued, and the ten men withdrew in dudgeon. 
The sequel was the raid upon the Kenché on 
the 5th instant. The Public Prosecutor and a 
reinforcement of twenty constables started at 
once for the scene. 


Tue tramway line which has been for some time 
in course of construction up the Usui Pass, is 
now completed and is actually in operation. 
Starting from a compound close by the railway 
terminus at Yokogawa, it follows a track of its 
own to the left of the Nakasendo, which it 
enters near the foot of a declivity some hundred 
yards from its starting-point. It then crosses 
the valley by the highway bridge, but another 
steep ascent causes it to move off again 
to the left, under the shadow of the Myogi 
cliffs. Near Sakamoto it re-enters the Naka- 
sendo for good. The main street of that 
rather dirty village has a stream running 
through its centre, and is consequently of 
considerable width. The tramway line runs 
up the village on the left side, and thereafter 
clings to the right-hand side of the new road 
or Shindo, which was constructed about five 
years ago, and has nowhere a steep gradient. 
Persons of very nervous temperament will not 
find the journey particularly agreeable. For 
most of the way the road is cut out of the side 
of precipitous cliffs and when the track, as is 
sometimes necesary in rounding an angle, 
moves to the left to the edge of the road, 
the passenger feels as if suspended in air. 
The simple, even rude construction of the 
cars, tends to augment this want of con- 
fidence. A narrow gauge is imperative, both 
on account of the sharp angles in the road 
and on account of the other traffic. The 
gauge of the track is one foot anda half, the 
width of the cars is four feet. To insure a 
safe loading the seats are set back to back 
lengthwise, and two wooden bars such as are 
used in a stable, are fixed in front of the pas- 
sengers after they get seated. When the car, 
therefore, is skirting the edge of a precipice, 
nothing but this bar shuts the passenger in—a 
ticklish situation for nervous people. Those 
who are unfortunate enough to face the inner 
side of the road must either crane their necks to 
obtain a view, or submit to the prison-like pro- 


spect of a rocky wall during the whole route. 
The cars, somewhat flimsy constructions of 
keyaki wood and canvas, have been built in 
Toky6. The iron-work of the cars—wheels, 
axles, breaks and the like—are of French 
manufacture, and come from the Decauville 
Steel Tramway Works in Petit-Bourg, France. 
The rails, which are imported in lengths, with 
steel cross-bars, are also from the same firm. 
With the opening of the Karuizawa-Komoro 
section of the West-Coast Railway, now only a 
matter of days, there will be complete rail 
connection between Tékyd and Echigo. The 
ascent of the Usui Pass takes about two hours 
and a half and the descent about two hours. 
There are two stations on the way, one at 
Usui-Bashi, the other at Hako-Bashi; and the 
up and down cars, connecting with the trains at 
Yokogawa, meet at Tamaya. The horses now 
in use, two to each car, appear to be strong 
and well-fed animals. The construction of this 
tramway, which is the result of private enter- 
prise, marks a distinct advance in the opening 
up of the country, and will, we hope, help to 
crush out the miserable daskas, drawn by more 
miserable brutes, which are an eyesore to foreign 
travellers in the interior. As in the case of the 
new road, the whole has been engineered by a 
graduate of the late College of Engineering. 
The assistant-superintendent of the Karuizawa- 
Komoro road is also a graduate of the same 
institution. 


We read in the Mainichi Shimbun that a paper- 
making machine of the newest type has been 
ordered from America for the Oji Mills, and 
that on its arrival it will take the place of three 
machines now in use. The same journal ex- 
plains, however, that the Imperial Printing 
Bureau is firmly resolved to discontinue any 
manufacture the products of which enter into 
competition with private industry. Thus al- 
though the contracts already undertaken at the 
Oji Mills will of necessity be executed, no 
orders will hereafter be received for common 
printing paper. If the Mainichi Shimbun is 
tightly informed in this matter—and we have 
no reason whatsoever to question its accuracy 
—the Printing Bureau has come toa thoroughly 
sound decision. We pointed out in a recent 
article that the manufacture of paper at the Oji 
Mills in direct competition with private enter- 
prise, was injurious not only to the reputation 
of the Government but also to the interests of 
the nation. 


Some time ago the Prefect of Aomori, ina re- 
port addressed to the Central Government, 
described the folks under his jurisdiction as 
mu-shinket, a term signifying “blunt” or 
“ doltish.” The expression, in all its unsavoury 
nakedness, was re-produced in the Official 
Gazette. Thereupon a storm arose. The 
Aomori folks were indignant at being thus des- 
cribed. To prove, perhaps, that they belong 
rather to the highly sensitive class of beings, 
they made representations, and insisted on hav- 
ing this official stigma removed. The result was 
that the Oficial Gaseffe inserted a correction. 
By adroitly altering the position of one word, 
the Prefect’s charge was made to apply to some 
only of the Aomori people. The episode creat- 
ed some amusement. It was the first instance 
of anything like a retractation on the part of the 
Official Gazette, and the Téky6 press laughed 
loudly. But the mu-shinker na jimmin were 





still dissatisfied. They are determined to “go 
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for” their Prefect. A telegram from Hirosaki, 
published yesterday by the Fiji Shimpo, states 
that the leading men of the Prefecture have all 
assembled in that city with the intention of 
urging upon the Prefect the advisability 
of resigning. There is said to be great 
excitement, and public opinion is all against the 
Prefect. That official, the telegram proceeds, 
came purposely to Hirosaki to tender regrets 
and explanations, but his endeavours to placate 
the “blunt” folks were quite fruitless. They 
will have nothing less than his removal. The 
officials of the District and Division have all 
tendered their resignations. They wont serve 
under a Prefect who has so cruelly insulted 
their moral capacities. 


Ar last it seems probable that people desiring 
to travel northward from Téky6 will not be 
obliged to make their way to a railway terminus 
on the extreme outskirts of the city. The pro- 
jected extension of the Uyeno line to Akiha-ga- 
hara, in the Kanda district, is likely to be 
carried out ere long. The project will involve 
the removal of a portion of the buildings now 
standing within the enclosure of the Uyeno 
terminus, and also a change of the Shitaya 
post-office. The Bukka Shimpo, in alluding to 
this cityward extension of the line, criticises the 
condition of the buildings that form the Uyeno 
terminus. They are of wood, and were originally 
intended for temporary purposes only, being 
quite unworthy of a great company and afford- 
ing no sort of security against fire. The recent 
rapid increase of traffic far overtaxes the accom- 
modation at the disposal of the company, and 
arge quantities of goods lie stacked at Uyeno, 
where, owing to the propinquity of wooden 
shanties occupied by the lower orders of the 
population, and also to the inflammable nature 
of the terminus itself, the danger of fire is con- 
stantly imminent. It is stated that, in order to 
provide better security for the time being, the 
company contemplates hiring some rooms and 
a godown on the premises of the Fifteenth 
National Bank, in Kobikicho, Kyobashi District. 
The central goods office is to be removed thither, 
the transport office remaining at Uyeno for the 
present. The site of the new central office 
is not yet fixed. Akiha-ga-hara—which our 
readers will probably remember as the place 
where Chiarini’s tents were first pitched when he 
visited Tékyd two years ago—will be used chiefly 
as a goods depét. A number of spacious fire- 
proof godowns are to be constructed there with- 
out delay. 


Tue reform of the Japanese, stage, of which we 
heard so much two years ago, passed for a time 
out of public regard and seemed likely to end 
abortively. It has, however, been taken up 
again actively by Mr. Fukuchi, ex-editor of the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, That gentleman's 
opinion is that a too radical programme is not 
likely to be permanently successful. He pro- 
poses, therefore, to commence by changes 
which will not startle the theatre-going public, 
or make any large demand on their con- 
servative prejudices. He will himself under- 
take the literary part of the business, with 
the assistance of regular playwrights. The 
theatre he designs to have constructed will be 
oval-shaped, with a stage larger than that at 
Shintomiza. The arrangement of boxes will be 
different: the tier opposite the stage, now 
known as ‘‘the deaf men’s boxes,” will be 
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pushed forward, so as to become one of the 
best places in the house, its former occupants 
being accommodated in an upper gallery. The 
hanamichi and the revolving stage will be pre- 
served as at present. Great improvements will 
be introduced in the domain of scenery and 
stage furniture and appliances. Here, indeed, 
the efforts of the reformers will be most active. 
It would, of course, be highly desirable to abo- 
lish the swarm of parasitical tea-houses that 
now surround every Japanese theatre. But 
the advisability of such a sweeping change is 
doubtful. It is proposed, therefore, merely to 
limit the number to seven or eight, and to pro- 
vide that they shall be forbidden to receive 
more than a fixed and moderate charge from 
each guest. The hours of performance will be 
from 1 o'clock in the afternoon, or from 3 
o'clock during the hot season, The perfor- 
mance of female parts by females is among the 
projects of the reformers, but at present they 
do not see their way to accomplish this. Offi- 
cial sanction has been obtained for the con- 
struction of a theatre in Kobikicho, Kyobashi 
district, on an open space of ground where 
wrestling and other entertainments are usually 
held. The building will be completed, it is 
anticipated by March of next year, and perfor- 
mances will commence about May. 


By way of experiment and example, Dr. Bigelow 
has offered three prizes of 25 yen, 10 yen and 5 
yen, to be competed for by Japanese art de- 
corators. Two designs are called for: the one 
a silver or gold vase for flowers; the other, an 
oxidised silver frame for a mirror. The circum- 
ference of the first is to be from a foot to a foot 
and a half, and its height from 3} to 5 inches, 
but the shape must not be circular. The use of 
coloured metals is also interdicted. For the 
second, a width and height of a foot to a foot 
and a half are named, and a depth of about 2 
inches. It is imperative that the designs should 
be wholly original—though we do not see how 
this is to be determined in the case of Japanese 
conceptions—and that they shall be strictly 
applicable to the purposes for which they 
are intended. Any resemblance to European 
methods will be fatal to sucess. Competitors 
may send in designs up to 3 p.m. on the 3rd 
Sunday in October, when a meeting of the 
Kanga-kai is to be held at the Oyu-kai, Asa- 
kusa, Tokyo. The prizes will be awarded on 
the verdict of the Committee of the Kanga-kai. 


Tue idea that Count Inouye is opposed to the 
establishment of a system of bourses, and 
favours maintaining the present exchanges, has 
gained ground since his Excellency re-entered 
the Cabinet, chiefly because so many applica- 
tions for a renewal or extension of their charters 
have been recently made by Exchanges. But 
the Keizaé Zasshi denies that the Count enter- 
tains any such policy. It would be opposed 
to his constant advocacy of the principle 
of personal freedom in all matters, political, 
social or commercial. For the exchanges 
are virtually monopolies, being in the hands 
of shareholders, whereas the proposed bourses 
would offer the privilege of membership to all 
business men, What Count Inouye objects 
to is, not a widening of the basis of these in- 
stitutions, but arbitrary and sudden interference 
with vested interests. The exchanges, though 
not representing the best conceivable system, 
nevertheless serve many useful purposes and 








were established with the full sanction of the 
Authorities. On the strength of that sanction 
the public invested large sums in purchasing 
shares, having no reason whatsoever to suppose 
that the charters of the exchanges would fail of 
renewal. Then suddenly an official fiat declares 
that the exchanges are to be abolished, and that 
in their place bourses are to be inaugurated. 
Concede to the latter all the advantages claimed 
for them, and it is still apparent that the mis- 
chievous effects of such interference on the part 
of the Authorities might more than outweigh 
those advantages. It is from this point of view 
that Count Inouye seems to take up a position 
opposed to the bourses. He does not deny the 
superiority of the latter and would heartily pro- 
mote their establishment, but he advocates the 
necessity of deliberate action and just respect 
for existing interests. The best systems will fail 
to secure public confidence if it is felt that they 
are exposed to the action of hasty official inter- 
ference, 


We have to apologise for omitting to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of $5 from Mrs. Sandford, in 
aid of the sufferers by the Bandai-san calamity. 
This, with $2,183.35 previously acknowledged, 
brings the total fund to $2,188.35. From this 
aggregate, however, two deductions have to be 
made. The first on account of Mr. A. Macmil- 
lan’s subscription of $20, which was erroneously 
credited twice; the. second, on account of Mr. 
H. W. Denison’s subscription, of like amount, 
which, having been paid by him to the Foreign 
Office special fund, was withdrawn from our 
list. Thus the net total remaining available is 
$2,148.35, which amount kas been handed to 
the Home Office for transmission to the local 
authorities at Bandai-san. 


In accordance with a request made to the Go- 
vernment by the Italian Minister, asking for 
information as to the quantity of cocoons and 
raw silk produced in Japan during last year, 
and also the quantity of raw silk exported from 
Japan from June, 1887, to May last, the Central 
Silk Association has furnished a statement 
which shows that 970,072 soku, 7 fo, 1 sho, 6 
go (one koku is equal to 2} piculs) of cocoons, 
and 810,050 kwamme 591 me (one kwamme is 
10 Ibs. troy and 100 me equal 1 Ib. troy), of raw 
silk were produced, while the export of raw silk 
amounted to 63,226,%%, bales. — Mainichi 
Shimbun. 





Tux Sarkio Maru arrived in the harbour yester- 
day after a remarkably fast trip up from Kobe. 
Leaving the latter port at noon she steamed 
the distance to the Quarantine Vessel in 
twenty-three hours twelve minutes, and made 
fast to the Company’s Shanghai Mail Buoy in 
twenty-four hours and a quarter after departure 
from Kobe. We observe that one of our 
Shanghai contemporaries, in a short notice of 
the new steamer, commented on the fact that 
her time from Nagasaki to Shanghai did not 
denote fast steaming. The run from Kobe to 
Yokohama certainly has a different signification. 


A rire of considerable proportions took place 
in Hongkong on the evening of August 28th, by 
which no less than sixteen houses were des- 
troyed in the neighbourhood of Lyndhurst 
Terrace. Many complaints have been made as 
to the inadequacy of the arrangements for 
extinguishing fires, which permitted the flames 
to work so much damage, 
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Tur Fiji Shimpo has the following outline of 
the city improvement scheme for Tdky6:— 
“The streets of the capital will be divided into 
five classes. In the first class there will be two 
sub-divisions of thoroughfares, one having a 
width of over 120 feet, and the other more 
than go feet wide. On the former a foot-way 
18 feet wide will be provided on both sides, 
leaving for the carriage-way a width of 84 feet. 
The foot-way of the latter will be 15 feet broad, 
the carriage-way being 60 feet in width. The 
second class will consist of streets with a width 
of over 72 feet, of which 12 feet on each side 
will be foot-way; the proportions of streets in 
the 3rd and 4th classes will be determined as 
occasion arises ; and the 5th class thoroughfares 
will be over 36 feet wide, without any distinc- 
tion between carriage-way and foot-way. In 
cases where streams cross the line of streets, they 
will be diverted or otherwise dealt with. Exten- 
sive operations will be required in connection 
with the Sumidagawa, which will be made of uni- 
form depth and width. A connecting section 
of railway will run between Ueno and Shimbashi, 
with intermediate stations within the Kajibashi 
Gate and a little to the north of Yorozuyobashi. 
Of bridges there will be fourclasses. Class one 
will consist of structures from 72 to go feet in 
width (those of the former proportions with a 
foot-way of 12 feet, and the latter with one of 
15 feet on both sides, the remaining space in 
each case being carriage-way) built in connec- 
tion with streets coming under the first sub- 
division of class one. On the line of streets 
coming under the second sub-division of class 
one and under class two, bridges of the second 
class will be constructed, 60 feet in breadth, of 
which g feet on each side will be foot-way. 
For streets of the third class the bridges will 
have foot-ways on each side 6 feet wide, with 
carriage-way of 36 feet, while for classes four 
and five in the category of roads there will be 
bridges varying from 24 to 36 feet in width. 
Of course the foregoing arrangment will be 
departed from in the case of bridges spanning 
large rivers. It is intended—though in practice 
it is not probable that the rule will be strictly 
adhered to—that all bridges connected with 
roads of first, second and third classes shall be 


of iron, and those on the narrower streets of | # 


wood. It is proposed that ten large and forty- 
two small public parks be laid out, and the 
scheme also includes the building of a Com- 
mercial Hall, a universal market, three fish 
markets, two vegetable markets, and a slaughter- 
house. The question of forming a harbour at 
Shinagawa has also been taken into considera- 
tion, and its probable expenditure discussed.” 

From the Mainichi Shimbun we learn that 
some discussion with reference to the merits 
and disadvantages of tramways has been going 
on in official circles, the question having no 
doubt arisen in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Improvements in 
the capital. In some quarters it is contended 
that the tramways are dangerous and incon- 
venient, and it is proposed that the present char- 
ter should be cancelled when its term of thirty 
years has elapsed. Itis pointed out that the con- 
itions which call for tramways in other coun- 
s are almost entirely absent in Japan. In 
western cities the residences of the rich and 
the poor are situated in different localities, and 
as it is impossible for the working classes to 
secure dwellings in the vicinity of their busi- 
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ness, they have to travel long distances. For 
them the tramway is a decided advantage, 
In TOkyé, however, there is no such se- 
paration of the poor from the rich, and 
no necessity exists for the former living at 
great distances from their work; and besides‘ 
even though such a necessity did exist, poor 
people could not afford to use the tramcars at 
the present rates of fare. The simple answer 
to all this is that the tramears are used, and that 
they pay handsome dividends. Others, less radical 
in recognise the risk and inconvenience caused 
by their opinions, the tramcars in busy quarters, 
but think the case would be met by confining 
the lines to second class streets while closing the 
first class thoroughfares against them. As may 
readily be supposed the latter view is more gene- 
rally supported. 


We are obliged to the Fapan Herald for point- 
ing out a misconception in our leading article 
of last Friday. It is true, as our contemporary 
says, that the Order in Council under which 
H.B.M.’s Court for Japan is constituted, does 
not contain any provision with regard to the 
legal status of the Assistant Judge. We were 
wrong in asserting that it does. But though 
this error nullifies a part of our contention, it 
does not by any means vitiate the whole. If it 
be essential that the Judge of the Court—as the 
Order in Council provides—be a barrister of 
not less than seven years standing, surely some 
legal qualifications are necessary in the case of 
the Assistant Judge, who, by virtue of his office, 
takes the Judge’s place and discharges the 
Judge's functions in the event of the latter's 
sickness or absence? If the chief official of the 
Court must have been called to the Bar at least 
seven years, on what conceivable grounds can 
it be proper that his occasional /ocum fenens 
should not be a barrister at all? There is no 
room whatever for discussion. 








In accordance with a Notification published 
last June, the Custom House authorities have 
now intimated that the rates of exchange in 
converting foreign money into Japanese for 
Customs’ purposes, from 1st October, shall be 
as follows :— 


vEN. vans 





= 6620 1 Guilder (Dutch) = 0 s4 
= 0.325 1 Real (Spanish = 0.008 
w= £361 «Milreis Portuguese)= 0.471 
1Piastre (Turkish) = 0.000 
= 0.263 
== 0,263 
0.365 





It is further announced, as a matter of course, 
that these altered rates will not apply in the 
case of goods actually shipped or contracted 
for before the issue of the Notification of last 
June. In levying duties upon these the old 
rates will be employed. 


Reviewine Professor Netto’s recently published 
work on Japan, the A/heneum, with much 
exaggeration, but some truth, says :—‘ Herr 
Netto’s ‘ Paper Butterflies is the work of a twelve 
years’ resident, who has, indeed, no pretensions 
to science or scholarship, but is a fair artist 
and a good observer of men and manners. 
The popularity of Japan with the globe-trotting 
fraternity amusingly portrayed by Herr Netto is 
not quite easy of explanation. Probably she 
is enjoying a sort of aftermath of her old reputa- 
tion, But the picturesque life of old Japan 
has gone altogether. The land ‘der aufge- 
henden Sonne’ is, as Herr Netto truly says, also 
that ‘der untergehenden Romantik.’ M. Bon- 
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netain, more emphatically, announces the ‘death 
of Japan’ under a decree of the descendant of 
Amaterasu, the great Sun-Goddess, that ‘les 
dames ne seront plus regues qu’en costume 
européen et coifiées 4 l'américaine.’ The shiro 
or castles, with their curiously picturesque 
many-gabled towers, are almost all dismantled ; 
he temples, with their high-pitched roofs, once, 
tglistening with copper, and imposing gateways 
are tumbling into ruin; mean seyd (Western- 
fashion) shanties replace the spacious artisti- 
cally decorated houses so lovingly described 
by Mr. Morse ; and now the last vestiges of the 
past are being swept away by the ultimate re- 
volution of all, the discarding of their national 
costume by the women of Japan, the patter of 
whose ge/a (wooden pattens), and the rustle of 
whose 05, (girdles), will be before long un- 
heard from Kagoshima to Matsumai. The 
very language is being submerged by the rising 
flood of mispronounced Chinese, and its clear 
open syllables more and more replaced by such 
ill-sounding combinations as shot’, jits’, juk’, 
tok’, 76, cho, and the like—the result being an 
excessive number of homophons and a more 
than corresponding uncertainty of signification. 
In another ten years the old glory will have 
departed from Japan for ever, and she will be 
interesting only to the politician and the publi- 
cist—deeply interesting, it may well be, for the 
spectacle of her development, even if it be a 
mere material progress as some pretend, is un- 
paralleled in the history of the East.” 

By the P. & O. Steamer A/a/wa there arrived 
in Yokohama on Saturday the Captain, mates, 
and crew of the British Columbian sealing 
schooner Araunah, which was seized on the 
1st of July off Copper Island by the Alaska 
Commercial Co.’s steamer Alexander II. They 
at once proceeded for Canada in the Ba/avia, 
which left on Saturday evening. According to 
the Captain's story the capture took place while 
the Indian crew of the schooner were out hunt- 
ing, the vessel being then within seven miles 
of Copper Island. The steamer, it seems, went 
alongside and ordered the captain on board, 
after which he was informed that he was a 
prisoner, and that his vessel was confiscated. 
His protests that he was seven miles from the 
land, and that he thought himself twice that 
distance off till the fog which had pre- 
vailed lifted, were unavailing, and the schooner 
was navigated into Petropaulovski by the 
second mate of the steamer, whither the 
crew were also taken by the Alexander after 
touching at Copper Island. From Petropaul- 
ovski they were sent to Vladivostock, and 
thence to Nagasaki, whence they were forwarded 
here by Mr. Enslie, H.B.M.s Consul. When 
seized the Araunah had about 150 seals on 
board. The Captain, we believe, has taken steps 
to bring the matter before the authorities. 





Wrvread in the vernacular press that attention 
has again been directed to alleged cruelties 
perpetrated by prison officials. The Hoch 
Shimbun has a letter from Osaka, under date 
the 26th ultimo, which gives the following 
details. A convict who had served his time 
called on Mr. Kikuchi, a barrister, and member 
of the Cily Assembly, and told him that a man 
undergoing imprisonment for gambling had 
been flogged to death by a jailer. Mr, Kikuchi 
went to the prison and related what he had 





heard to Mr. Shimpo, the Superintendent, but 
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the latter denied that anything of the kind had 
occurred. Mr. Kikuchi, however, deemed it 
expedient to examine the prison records. He 
did so, and found that a man had died two hours 
after being taken sick, in the early part of July. 
Thinking this suspicious, he referred to the 
prison doctor, but was told by the latter that 
the case in question had been one of ordinary 
disease. Mr. Kikuchi did, however, find a pri- 
soner who had been crippled by a blow said 
to have been inflicted by a jailer. He re- 
quested the Superintendent to cause the matter 
to be investigated. 





* 
are 

Itis exceedingly satisfactory to find gentlemen 
like Mr. Kikuchi interesting themselves in ques- 
tions of this nature. We are by no means 
believers in the immaculateness of Japanese 
jailers. The old times are not yet so distant 
that the systems belonging to them can have 
entirely disappeared. Besides, we know what 
happens occasionally in the prisons of Western 
countries, and we remember that if Japanese 
officials still retain something of their im- 
perious ways, the Japanese people, on their 
side, have not yet learned to assert themselves 
boldly. But if, as the above account indicates, 
the prisons of Japan and their records are 
open to the inspection of the public, and if 
many members of the Japanese Bar are as 
zealous as Mr. Kikuchi, there need not be much 
fear of abuses becoming common or passing 
unnoticed. 





Awotner club has been organized in Tokyo. 
From its numbership it appears to be chiefly of 
a political character. Its title is the Afedj/ 
Club, and its first meeting was held at the 
Fujimi Ken restaurant, Kojimachi, Toky6, on 
the roth ultimo, Thus far there are sixty-five 
names on the roll. Among them we find Mr. 
Numama, formerly editor of the Mainichi 
Shimbun; Mr. Taguchi, editor of the Kerzar 
Zasshi; Mr. Maejima, formerly post-master- 
general; Mr. Minoura, editor of the Héchi 
Shimbun ; Mr. Koizuka, editor of the Mainichi 
Shimbun; Mr. Yoshida, of the Chéya Shimbun ; 
and others, all belonging to the so-called pro- 
gressive party. Various rules were framed and 
approved by the meeting; as, for example, that 
seven managers and a staff of clerks should 
transact the affairs of the Club; that gentlemen 
desiring to join must be proposed by a member 
and elected at a monthly meeting; that mem- 
bers may not introduce their friends without the 
consent of a manager; that the monthly sub- 
scription for Téky6 members should be 20 sen 
and for country members 10 sen, and so forth. 
The object of the club was declared to be “ the 
assembly and intimate friendship of men of the 
same party 





Tue mysteries of Chinese justice are inscrutable. 
Here is a case of an official who is pronounced 
to have done exactly the right thing the right way, 
but because an unexpected result followed, both 
he and the agent he lawfully employed are to be 


severaly punished :— 


4-<The Military Governor of Kirin reports the trial of 
an officer for causing the death of a soldier hy flogging. A 
Yun-chi yw. (hereditary officer) named Ch‘ang-shan, a 
Manchu ‘belonging to the Bordered Blue Banner, was 
ordered two years ago to take up his quarters at_a post 
station called Su-wa-yen for the purpose of patrolling the 
country against robbers. At the same time special orders 
were given to him to keep a watch on the soldiers of the 
station, who where reported to be in the habit of oppress 
ing the people in its neighbourhood. One day, when the 
officer in charge of the station was away at Kirin, a soldier 
named Sun Tien-hsiang went to a shop and tried to buy 
some drugs on credit. As, however, he owed money fur 
previous purchases, the shopkeeper refused to let him have 
anything without payment. He therefore became very 
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violent, upon which the shopkeeper went to complain of 
him to’ Ch‘ang-shan, who sent for him, reprimanded him, 
and then let him go. Next day the’ shopkeeper came 
again to say that the soldier had gone back to the shop, 
knocked over the counter and threatened to kill the com- 
plainant and all his family, 
up the soldier, who behaved in avery refractory and 
insubordinate manner in court. He therefore. ordered 
im to receive a flogging of twenty blows, which were 
inflicted with a whip on the back of his leg. 
scon as he was released the man went to the kitchen of 
the post-station, where he remained for twelve da; 
the end of which he died from the injury he had rec: 
A complaint was lodged by his brother, and a thorot 
enquiry was made into the case by «flicers specially di 
puted for the purpose by the memotialist. 
list finds that the officer Ch‘ang-shan acted quite rig! 
in taking notice of the solder’s mishehaviour, more specially 
as he had been particularly desired to see to such matters 
Also, the soldier’s conduct tawards the shopkeeper, and in 
court, was such as to merit a flogging ; the punishment 
was inflicted on a proper part of his person, and the 
number of blows was moderate. Nevertheless the memoria- 
list. condemns the officer to receive 100 blows, under a 
statute which awards that penalty for causing a man’s 
death by flogging him improperly. As the offender in this 
case is a co oned officer, his dismissal from the 
service will take the place of the corporal punishment. He 
will also lose his hereditary post, to which another member 
of his family be appointed to succeed. In accordance with 
a further clause of the law above quoted the man ly 
whose hand the fatal flogging was actually inflicted has. 
been condemned to receive ninety blows, that being a 
penalty one degree lighter than the sentence of his superior 
under whose orders he acted. As he is a Manchu, the 
flogging will be given with the whip instead of the bamboo. 





officer again called 




































We are asked by a frequenter of Kamakura to 
draw the attention of the authorities to a matter 
in connection with the management—or as he 
suggests, the mismanagement—of the roads 
which give access to that locality. Sometime 
ago it was announced that the Daibutsu-zaka 
road would be closed for repairs, and that in 
the interval jinrikisha must use the Shichiri- 
ga-hama road. This was a matter of some 
months since, in the beginning of summer. Up 
till a day or two ago absolutely nothing was 
done to the closed road—which, by the way, 
was only closed to jinrikisha carrying fares. 
small gang of men then devoted a day to re- 
pairing two or three bridges, and the road was 
opened. Now several squads of workmen are 
employed in cleaning the gutters and piling 
up on the centre of the roadway the materi. 
thus obtained. In connection h which it is 
asked—" Why was the road closed so long if 
the repairs required could be done in one day”? 
And— Why was it opened if the object for 
which it was closed had not yet been secured “? 




















We mentioned in a recent issue that Mr. 
Kyoura, director of a police bureau, had gone 
to Nagasaki to investigate the condition of 
affairs in the Takashima coal mine. It now 
appears that Mr. Kyoura was accompanied, more 
Faponico, by quite a staff of officials, namely, 
Mr. Hayashi, chief public prosecutor of the 
Nagasaki Court of Appeal; Mr. Haneno, a 
prosecutor of the Nagasaki Court of First 
Instance; Mr. Yoshida, chief of the Nagasaki 
Police Office; Mr. Kanbara, superintendent of 
the Miike prison ; two other police officers and a 
clerk of the Home Department. This imposing 
party proceeded to Takashima on the morning 
of the 16th ultimo and returned to Nagasaki the 
same evening. It was expected that their in- 
vestigations would be protracted until the end 
of last month, and that the results will be 
published in the Offical Gazette. Of course it 
is well that the inquiry should be as minute as 
possible. The more exhaustive it is, the more 
credit will be reflected on the liberal and 
efficient management of the mine under its 
present owners. It is right, too, that the 
Authorities, having appointed a commission and 
thereby indirectly suggested that the wildly ex- 
travagant libels circulated by Mr. Iwasaki’s 
enemies possess some weight in their eyes, 
should employ the most public means to dis- 








sipate such falsehoods. None the less are we 
unable to escape the conviction that this episode 
is calculated to injure Japan’s industrial pro- 
spects. For it shows to what perils private 
enterprise is exposed. No person at all fa 
liar with the truth can doubt that the stories 
circulated, originally by an obscure journal, were 
a deliberately dishonest attempt to close the 
labour market to the owners of the Takashima 
mine except on exorbitant terms. 





A criminal 


¥| court should have settled the whole matter with- 


out further ado. Yet here we have an army 
of officials engaged in probing the lies, and the 
columns of the Oficial Gazette opened for their 
contradiction, Surely the slanders should have 
been stifled in a manner more worthy of them. 





Tux arguments advanced by the opponents of 
city improvement in TOkyé are set forth by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, Their nature might 
have been surmised. They are drawn chiefly 
from economical considerations. It is argued 
that, however advisable city improvement 
may be, there are other things far more 
necessary,—as, for example, coast defence— 
which have nevertheless to be postponed 
in consequence of want of funds. But is 
the construction of fortifications really more 
pressing than the inauguration of a scheme 
to save the capital from the enormous losses 
it suffers every year by fire? It seems to us 
that the two things are wholly different: the 
one concerns the entire nation; the other, 
Toky6 only, Another argument is that since, 
with the resources contemplated by the Ordi- 
nance, twenty or thirty years will be required to 
carry out the scheme, it does not much matter 
though the inception of the improvements be 
postponed for half a century: a more conve- 
nient time, financially, could then be chosen. 
This contention will have different values to 
different minds. It rests on a very common 
principle of procrastination. What all are ap- 
parently agreed upon, however, that steps 
should be immediately taken to lay out the 
plan of the proposed improvements. Various 
questions, connected with the sale of land and 
the building of houses, are at present beset with 
difficulties owing to uncertainty about the exact 
outlines of the project. The income derived 
from the lands handed over by the Government 
to the city would suffice, itis thought, for prepar- 
ing and publishing plans, and with this the oppo- 
nents of activity would be content for the time. 





So much of research and enquiry has taken 
place in reference to Will Adams that our 
readers will learn with some surprise of the re- 
covery of what there is at any rate reasonable 
grounds for believing to be a relic of the old 
sailor, Some years ago a young Japanese who 
represented himself as having come from the 
neighbourhood of Yokosuka, called on Mr. F. 
Vivanti and offered to sell him an old watch 
which had in some way come into his possession. 
He gave no tangible explanation of how this had 
occurred, but as he turned out to be the son 


of the priest of the temple close to which 
Adams’ tomb is situated, there certainly, 
was a possibility that the article had a 
historical interest. So for a mere trifle Mr. 


Vivanti_ purchased the watch, and then put 

it away. Recently, however, he mentioned 

to Mr. Jas, Walter the fact that he had 

it, and, suggesting that it might be connected 

with Will Adams, handed the watch over to 
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the former gentleman, by whom it has been 
shown to us. It is of silver or some metal 
similar in colour, the dial and works fitting into 
adeep cup shaped case in which the keyhole 
is perforated. The works bear the name and 
address ‘Rt. Seller, London,” and the number 
or date (most probably the former) “ 1502,” 
while on the inside of the cup-shaped case there 
are various figures and marks. The dial is not 
that which originally was fitted to the watch. 
It is divided into two parts, on one of which the 
hours are shownin Japanese characters on silver, 
while on the other they are depicted in black, 
representing respectively the hours of day and 
night. Mr. Favre-Brandt, to whom the watch 
was shown, gave it as his opinion that it 
is certainly two hundred years old, and may 
well be eighty years older. It is impossible to 
find any hall mark, and the letters composing 
the name and address of the maker are of 
quite modern style and cut. Of course the watch 
may have found its way into this country in a 
hundred other ways, and yet despite 


for its having once been in the possession of 
“ Anjin,” there is, keeping in view the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Vivanti acquired it, 
reason for supposing that it is really a relic of 
Adams. May he not, when he sailed as pilot- 
major of the Dutch fleet, have carried the 
watch with him, or even more probably 
may he not have received it from some of 
those on whose behalf he subsequently used 
his influence and good offices? Fifty years 
later ‘one Briggs, a scrivener and solicitor” 
left at the house of Mr. Samuel Pepys “a 
very neat silver watch” with the intent that 
the latter should do him a kindness. Why 
should not some one of Saris’ crew—or Saris 
himself, for that matter, ere differences arose 
between him and Adams—have chosen a similar 
method of securing the good will in some tran 
saction or other of one who could do so much? 


Amone the latest Blue Books we find a report, 
by Mr. W.T. Archer, of a journey in the 
Chiengmai districts of Siam, in which many 
facts of ethnological and geographical interest 
are noted. Here are some extracts :— 


In dress it appears probable that Mating Nan (the 
capital) has preserved the customs once common 
to all the Laos, With regard to the men, the usual 
clothing is so scanty that it hardly admits of any mo- 
dification, but on formal occasions the Headmen wear 
a red turban and silk jacket. In Chiengmai the latter 
has been replaced by the white jacket copied by the 
Siamese from Europeans. The’ sina,” or petticoats, 
of the women, however, are, in Nan, of a distinctly dif. 
ferent and, I think, more tasteful pattern, ‘I hey also 
wear thick silver bracelets not very different’ from 
these of the Ngivs in Chiengsén, and their hair is tied 
in a knot not so low back as in Chiengmai. 

With regard to the peculiarities of costume and of 
the manner of dressing the hair, which distinguish the 
Lao women from the Siamese, and both Lao and 
Siamese men from the Shans, the following explanation 
given me may, if correct, draw closer the connection 
between the Siamese and the more northern braches of 
the Thia family. It is said that the “sin” of the 
Laos was formerly also worn by the Siamese women, 
but that on the occasion of an invasion of Lowel 
by the Burmese it was ordered, in order to facilitate 
their escape, that the Siamese women should wear 
clothes similar to those of the men; and gradually 
this dress became established amongst them. It is, 
indeed, curious that the style of dress of the Siamese 
woinen should differ from that of all their neighbours, 



























the Malays, Annamites, Laos, and Burmese, Again, it 
is said that’ the Siamese formeriy wore their hair long 
and tied up in a knot like the Shans, but that at the 








time of wars between the Siamese and Burmese, or 

cguans, in the sixteenth century, orders were given 
that the Siamese should cut their hair close, tu dis. 
tinguish them from their enemies. 

It is here that many of the laws and customs of the 
country are still preserved which have fallen into 
disuse in the more western States, probably owing to 
more frequent intercourse with the Siamese, whose 
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manners, language, and dress the Laos are always 
eager to imitate, Thus, the criminal code of Nan is 
of the old draconic severity, The punishment for 
theft and robbery is death, and as it is often applied, 
the province enjoys a most enviable immunity from 
crime, and its people a very wide reputation for 
hon Capital punishment is not so commonly 
applied in the more western States, and more often the 
less effective, but more profitable, punishment is adopt- 
ed of seizing also the family of the criminal and re- 
ducing them all to slavery, as well as confiscating their 
property. 

Whilst at Maang Phan, I witnessed another phase 
in the formation of Settlements in this country. The 
Chief of Chiengsén having received permission to esta- 
blish in his province a number of the inhabitants of 
Maang Phan, proceeded, in the language of the 
country, to drive the people into the new Colony, 
However sound may be this policy of migration, it 
was impossible not to commiserate the unfortunate 
people who were thus driven from a comfortable howe 
into a bare, uncultivated country, where it would cost 
them iany years of struggle to recover only a portion 
of their former prosperity. Unable to. dispose at so 
short a notice of their houses, their gardens, and 
fertile rice-fields, they were compelled to abandon 
everything that could not be easily transported. I 
met many of these families, some carrying their 
children, or perhaps the domestic fowl, in their arms, 
and some such few household goods as they were able 
to remove. This new capital was founded nine years 
ago and has still the peculiar appearance of a new 

ttlement. It is interesting to notice how these 
ttlements are effected by the Laos, as it may illus. 
te the manner in which the present capitals of these 
States were founded within comparatively recent 
times. ‘The site generally chosen for the future 
capital is close to or on the banks of the principal 
iver, and it is of primary importance that the sur- 
rounding country should be a fertile plain well suit- 
able to rice cultivation, ‘The capitals of these pro. 
vinces are, therefore, almost always situated 
the midst of a flat, low country, but on ground 
sufficiently elevated to secure them from high 
floods. In the case of Muang Fang, however, the 
city lies at the foot of the hills on the Me C 
and at a little distance from the Mé Fang; this 
ssilfon was probably chosen in order to avoid 
the too heavy inundations of this river. Where the 
new Settlement is on the site of a former city, the old 
embankment or wall, ifany such remain, is kept as the 
boundary of the new town, and, in time, a wooden 
palisade, perhaps about 12 feet high, is put up ; if the 
new city has greater pretensions, ‘this is replaced 
bya high brick wail, either entirely, as in the case 
of Nan, or partly, as in Chiengmi and Lakhon. The 
site having been fixed upon, the laborious task of 
clearing the jungle is begun; all, or nearly all, the 
trees are felled, the roads are’ marked out,’ and 
algngside the settlers are allowed to choose a piece of 
ground. A rough shanty is generally put up ut first, 
and round it are planted bananas and other quick- 
growing plants; the grounds of the old temples are 
not encroached upon, and the principal " wats” are 
often reoccupied by priests. Many of the newcomers 
first reside in the capital, but as by degrees they have 
opportunities of becoming better acquainted with the 
surrounding country, they begin by cultivating the 
most promising land in the neighbourhood ; others join 
them, and thus villages are founded, and when a 
longer residence and increased population have given 
a feeling of greater confidence and security, Settlements 
are gradually formed further from the capital, A large 
body of immigrants, or a number of families from the 
same locality, generally form a separate Settlement, 

specially if they are of different race from the ori 
settlers ; and if they settle in the capital they usually 
have a separate quarter allotted to them 


Tuere is a rather petulant protest in the 7/7 
Shimpé against the procedure of the authorities 
in respect of land-surveying for purposes of tax- 
ation. Shortly after the abolition of feudalism 
this work was undertaken and completed with 
a degree of rapidity incompatible with much 
accuracy. Expedition was essential, however, 
and it was well understood that more minute 
surveys would be subsequently conducted. 
These were commenced in 1885. The Fiji 
Shimpé appears to think that they should have 
been completed ere now—an idea evidently, 
based on either want of consideration or ignor- 
ance of the nature of such work. But our 
TOkyS contemporary has always been a con- 
sistent opponent of increased taxation, and, 
true to this creed, he now denounces re- 
measurement of the land as calculated to add 
to the burden of the tax-payer. If the people 
endure such things patiently, says the ii, it is 
not because their circumstances render them 
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indifferent to additional taxation, but because 
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natural submissiveness or want of opportunity 
prevents them from remonstrating publicly. An 
example is adduced, with the apparent object of 
showing that the cost of re-surveying the land isout 
of all proportion to the gain in respect of taxation. 
In a rural district of Kyushu 1,800 yen are said 
to have been expended by the surveyors with the 
result that the total land tax of the district is 
increased by thirty yen annually. The people 
aver that if the trouble and loss of time entailed 
upon them be taken into account, the expendi- 
ture must be brought up to 3,000 yen. It would 
have paid them better, therefore, to have had 
thirty yen added to their taxes at once fora period 
of 100 years, 
* = * 

This is surely a strange argument. Does it 
even follow that a more accurate survey must 
necessarily result in increased taxation? We 
think not. Nor can we see that either the com- 
petency or the efficiency of the present surveyors 
is impugned, still less that the whole process 
of remeasurement is needless, because in one 
particular district an outlay has been required 
disproportionate to the result attained. That 
simply proves that the original survey, though 
hasty, was remarkably accurate in so far as 
concerns the district in question. The case 
may be very different in other districts. At all 
events, it is the plain duty of the authorities to 
eliminate every possible error from a survey 
that forms the basis for computing three-fourths 
of the national revenue. 


Tur Bukka Shimpo has the following :—It is 
generally believed that though the number of 
people who have secret hoards of money is very 
small, there are in the possession of several of 
the families of the feudal Darmyo who wielded 
great power before the Restoration large stores 
of old silver and gold coins. The vaults es- 
pecially of such potentates as Mayeda of Kaga, 
and Shimazu of Satsuma, are said to be well 
filled with money. The House of Satsuma in 
particular has the credit of having hoarded up 
large sums of cash, which were swelled by the 
savings of the late Prince Shimazu Hisamitsu, 
who stored away much gold coin with a special 
purpose in view. Access to these hoards, how- 
ever, was denied even to the elder Saigo though 
sorely pressed for funds during the progress of 
the South-western rebellion. Since then all the 
gold that has been produced from the gold mines 
owned by the House of Shimazu has gone to swell 
the already large stores of that family. Rumour 
has it that several leading statesmen have appro- 
ached the present head of the house with the sug- 
gestion that this vast amount of bullion should 
be placed at the disposal of the Nippon Ginko 
with the view of strengthening its hands forfurther 
issues of paper money, shares being handed over to 
the lenders representing the amount of their loan. 
Already it is said several consignments of bullion 
have been sent to Tokyd, over 700 shares having 
been transferred to Satsuma. As the natural 
consequence of all this the shares are rising in 
value, and even at from 235 to 236 yen there 
are no sellers, 


A coxresronvenT of the Hochi Shimbun, writ- 
ing from Jinsen, says :—As we lately indicated, 
the trade in gold dust and cottons, which form 
the chief articles of commerce this country, 
has gradually passed from Japanese hands 
into those of the Chinese merchants. In the 
same way the business in iron-ware, porcelain, 
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lacquer, and other articles which may be said 
to have constituted a Japanese monopoly, is 
being drawn into the possession of the Chinese. 
For this condition of things several causes 
are assigned. Itis pointed out, for example, 
that the goods imported from Japan are 
cheap and nasty. Scissors lose their edge in 
avery short time,—after having been half a 
dozen occasions in use—inferior steel having 
been employed in their manufacture ; iron pots, 
being in many instances badly cast, with cracks 
often patched up with solder, cannot be used 
for cooking purposes ; porcelain wares are be- 
coming poorer and poorer every day and the 
breakages are numerous; and the lacquer 
peels off articles which it is supposed to de- 
corate. This being the case, need it be cause 
for wonder that Japanese goods are falling into 
disrepute? Costly and durable articles would 
not of course find a ready market in such a 
poor country as Korea, but it must be evident 
that when cheapness is aimed at, regardless of 
adaptability to ordinary requirements, though it 
may at first tempt the buyer, it will inevitably 
lead to disfavour in the longrun. The increas- 
ing hold that the Chinese merchants are said 
to have obtained on the market is attracting the 
attention of the Japanese, and several com- 
mercial men at Jinsen have decided to show 
none but good samples and to send back to 
Japan all that are inferior. The Japanese mer- 
chants of Soul are, it is stated, in harmony with 
this decision. 





We learn from the Fiji Shimpo that the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing prismatic powder have 
been elaborated and successfully carried out by 
Mr. Rikka Masata, a naval constructor. Mr. 
Rikka experimented for several years before 
attaining the desired results. He had no fo- 
reign assistance, and as the methods of manu- 
facture are secret, great difficulty attended his 
efforts. He finally obtained a powder equal 
in all respects to the imported article, but not 
content with this he continued his investigations 
until, at a series of trials made in the spring of 
last year in the presence of high officials and 
experts, it was found that his powder not only 
developed less pressure inside the bore, but 
gave a greater muzzle velocity. The authori- 
ties were so satisfied with the results of these 
trials and of subsequent tests, that in October 
last the Minister of State for the Navy officially 
announced that, thenceforth, Mr. Rikka’s he: 
gonal powder should be used by all H.IJ.M.'s 
ships. Mr. Rikka has now been rewarded by 
the Fifth Class Decoration of the Rising Sun, 
and has further received a present of 1,000 yen 
for his services. The hexagonal powder isa 
German invention, and when his Excellency 
Count Saigo was recently in Europe, he en- 
gaged a German expert, who has arrived. A 
plant of machinery is also expected immediately, 
so that the manufacture will soon be taken up 
on a large scale. 








Here is an interesting analysis of one item in 


the Parnell-Zimes controversy :— 

So few persons are qualified to deal with uns of 
evidence, and English prejudices against Mr. n 
so high,’ from the skill with which in the face of almost 
g disadvantages he has given coherence and 
orce to the Irish party in Parliament, that it is difficult t 
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show to unwilling apprehensions the cogency of his appea 
to the House but three weeks ago, concerning the letters 
produced by Counsel for The Times, in its defence of the 

entered against it by Mr. O'Donnell. To enable the 





casual reader to feel the cogency of Mr. Parnell’s notice of 
these letters in the House on the 6th July, we should have 
to fill some columns of the present issue. It so happens 
however that the most important of these letters—the 
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letter which was so largely dwelt upon as evidence of Mr. 
Painell’s connection, in some way or other, with the 
murders in the Phcenix Park—has been so palpalily 
manipulated that the exposure of the fact is complete. 
‘The letter to which we refer is the letter alleged to have 
been written by Mr. Frank Byrne on the Sth February, 
1882, three months before the terrible assassinations in 
May, to the executive of the National League from 
Cannes, where Byrne was residing at the time. The letter 
contains but three or four lines in all that connect Mr. 
Parnell therewith, and these lines run as follows : 

“Mr. McSweeny will have informed you that I received 
the promised cheque £100 from Mr. Parnell on the day 
Heft Lendon.”” 

The reader will observe the three words we have 
italicized, ‘from Mr. Parnell.” Now let the value of this 
letter be what it may, as evidence that the National League 
was in some way associated with the men who committed 
this terrible crime, the proof is absolute that Mr. Parnell’s 
name was introduced intoit for the sole purpose of suggest- 
ing that he had given Byrne a cheque for £ 100, as earnes 
money for the commission of the crime. “It now turns out 
that Mr. Parnell was never a member of the League at 
all, and that this sum of £100 was paid to Byrne by Mr 
Justin McCarthy, who ‘obtained permission from the 
House to make a short statement therein of the true history 
of the cheque. Mr. Justin McCarthy is too well-known in 
the House, for any Suspicion to be entertained therein of 
his truthfulness, and the explanation which he gave the 
House was to this effect. He confirms Mr. Parnell’s state- 
ment that he (Mr. Parnell) was not at the time even a 
member of the League, and had never teen a member of 
it, but that Mr. Byrne was its Secretary and moreover had 
been an officer of the League for many” years under Nr. 
Isaac Butt. In February, 1882, Mr. Byrne was in i 
health, and was leaving for Cannes, but it is better to let 
Mr. McCarthy at this point speak for himself :— 

* When he was leaving for Cannes, he came to me where 
I was living, at one of the flats in Victoria-street, sayin; 
that he had to pay some ind that he had got sou 
cheques and postal orders wi ich he wanted me tu chang’. 
1 could not see him myself, but my son saw him, aud 
brought to me the cheques and orders with a note of tl 
amount, and I gave him a cheque for £100 in my own 
name, and passed all these cheques and orders throuxh 
my own bankers. This is the simple business-like tran- 
saction, out of which this whole story has ari 

Now’ the importance of this disclosure arises from the 
fact, that this letter, at all events, cannot be teue. If such 
a letter exists, and is not a forgery throughout, it is certain 
that it has undergone some manipulatory process, for ti 
Purpose of connecting Mr. Parnell's name therewith 

That Byrne got a cheque for £100 from the League to 
go to Cannes is true, but what is equally true is the 
that this cheque was not Mr. Parnell’s, but Mr. \icCarth: 
How then did the three words “ from Mr. Parnell,” find 
their way into Byrne’s letter? The answer is clear. Zhe 
Times learnt from some quarter or other, that Byrne had 
received a cheque for £100 shortly before the terrible crime 
committed in May. And this was enough. The statement 
was at once risked that it was Mr. Parnell who drew the 
cheque, and The Times boldly publishes it as evidence that 
Mr. Parnell had paid the assassins to do their deadly 
‘That Mr. Parnell had any complicity in the crime wha 
ever, no one who knows the man would believe for cne 
moment. And now observe how The Times carries itself 
face of this disclosure. Mr. Justin McCarthy's sta! 
ment_was made in the House on the 6th July, and on tite 
oth, The Times professing to review Mr. Parnell’s denial 
as inconclusive, passes Mr. McCarthy's statement over in 
absolute silence. It deals with every other part of the 
efence with the usual reiteration, but says nothing what- 
ever of this letter and its £100 cheque that were dee! 

50 important. The conclusion is ivresistible. The Times 
has got these letters from sources that are unscrupulous, 
One of the most important of them is shewn to be a 
forgery before the House itself, and not a word of expla- 
nation has the journal to say upon the subject. It pro! 

to reply to Mr. Parnell, and leaves Mr. McCarthy's exp 
of one of the most damaging of the letters unnoticed. 





















































































Ir the country-folks are poor, how does it hap- 
pen that their Prefects build themselves fine 
houses and purchase valuable tracts of land? 
This question the Nichi Nichi Shimbun pro- 
pounds. It adduces two instances, without 
mentioning names of places or persons. A 
certain Prefect in a southern district is reported 
to have purchased, for 8,000 yen, a tract of 800 
ésubo of officially owned land, having on it a 
foreign and a Japanese building. The people 
of the locality declare that the lot might easily 
have been sold for three times the money if put 
up to public auction. Another Prefect, cele- 
brated for his skill in accumulating wealth, is now 
building a splendid mansion which is expected 
to cost fifty thousand yen. The Toky6 journal 
avers that it could fill its columns with such 
instances, though it does not vouch for the 
truth of any of them. Neither does it venture 
to charge these Prefects with any impropriety. 
They have an indisputable right to buy lan 
and build houses provided that they apply their 
own honestly acquired resources to these pur- 
poses. What the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
laments is the tendency to live luxuriously—a 








tendency observable among officials in the 


U 


;|proposed still lower terms, and is influent 





capital as well as in the provinces. Even the 
Emperor, though a new Palace is nearly con- 
structed for him, has for years been living in the 
mansion of an ex-Daimyo, while the lower 
orders in the country are housed like animals. 
Is it well then that officials, who derive their 
income from taxes paid by the common people, 
and who owe their appointments to the Court, 
should indulge in so much splendour and luxury? 
“ Reflect on these things, oh! virtuous officials” 
is the Michi Nichi Shimbun's appeal—an ap- 
peal familiar to readers of the records of civili- 
zation in all countries; the cry of the com- 
munist and the socialist. 


Aw explanation of General Boulanger’s mis- 
fortune in his duel with M. Floquet is given by 
a correspondent of the S/. Yames's Budget, who 
says :— General Boulanger has not been very 
fairly dealt with in the accounts of his duel with 
M, Floquet, being accused of having dashed in 
upon his adversary. Now there was a very good 
reason for the General wishing to get to close 
quarters. He has several times been seriously 
wounded in battle, and does not enjoy the free 
use of his right arm, In fact, he cannot lunge 
out, and was obliged to close upon M. Floquet 
in order to get within striking, or rather sticking, 
distance. It was in this way that the duel de- 
generated into a seeming scuffle, and that the 
General ended by spiking himself on the weapon 
of his opponent—an accident which often hap- 
pens, I remember, for example, Mr. Dillon 
running on the sword of the Duc de Gramont 
Caderousse and killing himself, and M. Auré- 
lien Scholl grievously wounding himself in a 
similar way in a duel with M. Robert Mitchell.” 








AccorpinG to the Mainichi Shimbun, Count 
Inouye has removed the prohibition imposed 
upon officials of Aannin rank and the common 
people, in reference to taking jinrikisha to 
the entrance of the offices in which they are 
employed. His Excellency has also issued 
instructions with regard to the transmission of 
messages from one part of the Department to 
another, which, it is pointed out, are strictly in 
accordance with the principles laid down in a 
memorable notification some time ago, as to the 
simplification of the methods of transacting 
official business. Heretofore messages from 
one office or section to another were not carried 
by the messenger to whom they were first en- 
trusted, but were by him re-committed to a sub- 
ordinate official, so that even the most trifling 
errands gave rise to much waste of time and 
labour. In future the messenger who is ordered 
to bear any message must himself deliver it, a 
change which it is hoped will be a step taken 
towards expediting the transaction of official 
business. 


Tue Tientsin correspondent of the North 
China Daily News writes :—The railway from 
Tientsin to Tungchow is still in the clouds. 
An American firm is said to have offered to 
construct it, and provide it with bridges, 
stations, and ample rolling stock for the 
sum of ls. 1,600,000. A Chinese civil 
engineer, trained in Japan, has, however, 





ally backed; while his national claims give 
him a considerable advantage. It is ex- 
pected ‘meanwhile that the Imperial wed- 
ding will postpone for at least a year any 
farther consideration of railroad projects. 
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There are all sorts of stories of loans for 
the Yellow River works, and the sum of Ts. 
50,000,000 is freely mentioned. While taking 
over the Smith and Cass, Shéng Taotai, Direc- 
tor of the C. M. S. N. Co., has been ordered to 
agree to all Liu Ming-chuan’s conditions, includ- 
ing the payment of a sum of Tls. 100,000, which 
had previously stopped the way. H.E. Liu had 
threatened to memorialise the Throne, if the 
C. M. S.N. Co. would not give him as good 
terms as to agency as had been offered him 
by ‘a well-known foreign firm. 


Tue perpetual friction set up in the world of 
Oriental politics by the uncertain status and 
unprotected condition of Korea is well illustra- 
ted by an article in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
It is an article inspired by the traditional dread 
and distrust of Russia which seem to be in- 
eradicable sentiments among so many Japanese. 
How often notes of alarm have been sounded 
since the story of the progress of the Siberian 
Railway was published, it would be difficult to 
say. Few of the alarmists actually formulate 
their notions of the great northern Power's ag- 
gressive programme. It is enough for them 
that she approaches. They have learned to 
believe her imbued with a spirit of acquisi- 
tiveness and perpetual unrest, and they regard 
her propinquity with pretty much the feelings 
of a man who sees a bear or a lion creeping up 
to him in a sequestered woodland. She is 
coming. Thatisenough. Whatever shemeans 
to do when she comes, be assured that it will 
be something unpleasant for Eastern peoples. 
Such is the creed of the majority of thinking 
Japanese. It is an unjust creed if Russia may 
be estimated by her conduct in these regions 
during the past quarter of a century. She has 
done nothing to warrant apprehension. She 
has abstained from utilizing opportunities uni- 
quely tempting. She has treated Japan with 
sympathy and consideration. She has avoided 
all semblance of harsh interference. But her 
misfortune—if, indeed, a condition of vigorous 
growth can be associated with misfortune in 
the case either of empires or of individuals—her 
misfortune is that development is at present the 
law of her existence. She cannot stand still. 
A state of perpetual advance is forced upon her 
by the semi-civilized conditions with which she 
comes in contact, and by the military fever that 
her progress has inspired among some of her own 
people. Where will she stop? Is she even compe- 
tent to choose her own halting place? We cannot 
be surprised that these questions should perplex 
and harrass the Japanese. If they do not 
equally dread contingencies in the line of Great 
Britain's progress, it is because the road from 
India to Burmah and from Burmah to Thibet 
does not point in the direction of Japan. Be- 
sides, the appetite of British aggression finds 
aliment in another continent also. It is fed 
freely in Africa. Its doings in Asia are in 
the nature of occasional nibblings rather 
than of regular repasts. But Russia’s field is 
purely Asiatic. The circle of her assimilation 
widens there with almost fatalistic steadiness. 
The Japanese regard Vladivostock as one of her 
temporary outposts. It will be pushed on, they 
say, to Korean territory so soon as the general 
line of march approaches sufficiently close. 
They profess to believe—according to the Mich: 
Nichi Shimbun—that Russia is already in treaty 
with the Government at Séul for permission to 
carry her trans-Asian road to some point in 
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the north-east of the peninsula, whence its ulti- 
mate extension to Port Lazarieff will be only a 
question of time. Such steps are ominous. 
Unless they are arrested in season, Japan will 
be brought face to face with contingencies too 
strong for her. How she is to contribute to 
check Russia's advance the Téky6 journal does 
not say. It confines itself toa general warning. 
The one thing plain is that in Korea it recognises 
the great point of danger. So long as Korea 
remains a no-man’s land, there can be no real 
security for the Orient. Is there any connection 
between this conviction, the Vichi Nichi con- 
cludes by asking, and the visit of Counts Ito 
and Saigo to Korean ports. 








EverytTHinc but the thermometer moves slug- 
gishly in Japanese hot weather, and such an event 
as the tour of Counts Ito and Saigo is too stirring 
to be passed over with indifference. The Choya 
Shimbun sedulously keeps up the excitement. 
It began, as we recounted, by suggesting that 
their Excellencies were leaving TOky6 to escape 
complications in connection with domestic poli- 
tics. This absurd canard had to be abandoned 
incontinently, Then our enterprising contem- 
porary endeavoured to obtain information at the 
fountain-head by sending a member of its staff 
to interview Count Ito. Unfortunately this 
manoeuvre failed. Now the Choya takes an- 
other line. It resorts to the somewhat hacknied 
but still dramatic device of an interview between 
“a certain statesman” and “a certain gentle- 
man.” The former is made to say, in effect, 
that although the trip of the two Counts 
was not a deliberately planned political act, 
but was rather suggested by a conjuncture 
of opportunities, it is not without significance 
and should not be without utility. But since 
Port Lazarieff, Vladivostock and so forth 
are points of much importance in the vista of 
Eastern politics, their Excellencies’ visit to them 
necessarily attracts attention, and if any expla- 
nation were offered in the Official Gazette, 
diplomatic enquiries of a more or less trouble- 
some nature would surely be addressed to the 
Government. Therefore the trip of the two 
statesmen has been managed without ostenta- 
tion, and with a minimum of official notice. 
Such is the Choya’s latest history, It addsa 
postcript bitterly repudiating the Hochi Shim- 
bun’s title to declare a contemporary’s state- 
ments utterly baseless—as that journal did in 
respect of a recent story in the Choya’s columns 
and it wants to know why the Hochi has any 
right to pull solemn faces and simulate the 
possession of exceptional information. 





We have noted, more than once, allusions in 
the vernacular press to the unremitting diligence 
of the Law Compilation Bureau, and indeed of 
all those connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the work of legislation in Japan at present, The 
Héchi Shimbun now gives some details of the 
nature of the task in hand and the method of 
performing it. No midsummer recess, we are 
told, has been taken by the members of the 
Compiling Committee. They sit every day, and 
often continue their sessions until late in the 
evening. From next month (September) there 
will remain 380 articles—from Art. 1,121 to 
Art. 1,500—of the Civil Code to be put into 
shape, and it is expected that these will be 
finished at nineteen meetings of the Commit- 
tee, which would give an average of twenty 
articles per meeting. Then there are 1,300 
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articles—from Art. 201 to Art. 1,500—of the 
same Code to be revised, and these, at the rate 
of fifty articles per meeting, will occupy 26 
meetings, With regard to the Code of Civil 
Procedure, there still remain 460 articles—from 
Art. 591 to Art. 1,050—to be put into shape. 
For this it is expected that 21 meetings will 
suflice, Finally, the whole Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure has to be revised, and for this purpose 
21 meetings, at the rate of fifty articles per 
meeting will be required. The Mercantile Code 
has been finished, but has to be finally revised. 
Its 800 articles will occupy fourteen sessions. 
Thus the total number of meetings to be held 
by the Committee is 97, and the total number 
of articles to be dealt with, 3,990. This big 
task will be concluded—according to present 
computation—by December 27th, the Commit- 
tee working every day except Sunday. It is of 
course to be presumed that the estimate here 
given is based upon experience, but to us it 
seems a little sanguine. What is certain, at 
all events, is that the Committee is working with 
might and main, and that, barring unforeseen 
and improbable accidents, the whole body of 
Civil laws should be in type early next year. 


Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun learns that the 
question of in some way securing harmony 
between the operations of the Nippon Ginko 
and the Specie Bank has been receiving at- 
tention recently in higher financial circles. 
The Bank of Japan concerns itself chiefly with 
the domestic business of the country, while the 
Specie Bank similarly confines its transactions 
to the foreign trade, so that it is not extravagant 
to conceive one large bank, formed by the 
amalgamation of the two, taking up both do- 
mestic and foreign business. The shareholders 
of the two concerns, however, are distinct, and 
there are other obstacles in the way of a com- 
plete amalgamation. Still there is no reason why 
to a certain extent the: transactions of these 
banks should not be in some sense harmonious 
and interdependent. Hitherto the Specie Bank 
has received a certain annual sum from the 
Government in consideration of its operations 
in foreign exchange. This sum is now with- 
held, however, and consequently the Bank is 
compelled to limit its business in the exchange 
direction, and to borrow from the Bank of 
Japan funds to enable it to make its customary 
advances on silk. But it is manifest that the 
demands of such a large concern as the Specie 
Bank cannot always be conveniently met, and 
that as the borrower will desiderate loans for 
long periods and the lender will want the money 
repaid as quickly as possible, the interests of the 
two banks are to some extent conflicting. ‘These 
points it is believed formed the basis of a con- 
ference that lately took place between Count 
Matsugata and Messrs. Tomita and Hara, (the 
heads of the banks. 


A curious statement appears in a Tékyé journal 
(the Lir? Fiyu Shimbun) with reference to the 
schooner WVereid, which it will be remembered 
was stolen in the early part of this year by one 
Forbes, who was then mate of the vessel. Cap- 
tain Johnson, the owner, who was ashore at 
Guam when the piracy was committed, took the 
earliest opportunity of reporting the matter to 
the United States Consul-General here, Mr. 
Greathouse, by whom information describing 
the schooner and the mate was circulated in 
likely quarters. The statement of our TOkyé 
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contemporary now is that the Vereid has ar- 
rived at Vladivostock, a telegram to that effect 
having been received—by whom we are not 
told. It is certainly not in the Ziri Fiyu 
Shimbun that we should expect to find early 
and exclusive news of this kind, but steps have 
been taken at Captain Johnson's instance to 
ascertain from it the source of its information, in 
order that an idea may be formed as to just 
how much credence can be given to the state- 
ment. We should be glad to know that there 
is a prospect of the Nererd’s recovery. 


We learn from the Hochi Shimdun that Count 
Ito suffered from fever for more than a week 
before his departure for the south, and that his 
physician, Surgeon-General Hashimoto, strongly 
urged him to put off his departure. The Count, 
however, would not listen to this advice. He 
sailed, as our readers know, by the Vamashiro 
Maru on Wednesday. Count Saigo’s departure 
appears to have been uncertain until the 28th. 
Pressure of business made it impossible for His 
Excellency to fix a day. Ultimately, however, 
he was able to leave on the same day as 
Count Ito, and, travelling by land, joined the 
latter at Kobe. Their Excellencies stayed two 
or three days at Kobe, and thence proceeded 
to Shimonoseki by the Kongo Kan, onthe 4th 
instant. 





ae 
The Minister President of State and the 
Minister of State for Finance went to Shim- 


bashi Terminus to see the two Counts off. The | {2 


occasion was seized, the Héché tells us, bya 
certain gentleman who, addressing himself 
directly to Count Kuroda, said that rumour 
attributed the departure of the two Counts to 
the imminence of sweeping administrative 
changes which their Excellencies were not dis- 
posed to endorse. Count Kuroda laughingly 
replied that the art of divination seems to be 
widely practised by the public now-a-days, and 
that the divining sticks had doubtless indicated 
this reported prospect of administrative changes, 
but, unfortunately for the reputation of the di- 
viners, they were about as far as possible from 
the truth on this occasion. A few days, his Ex- 
cellency added, would expose the absurdity of 
such rumours. 





We recently re-produced, from the columns 
of the vernacular press, a statement that diffi- 
culties had arisen between the shareholders and 
the President of the Osaka Steamship Company, 
and that some of the former had instituted a 
suit against the latter, while others had peti- 
tioned the Government to exercise the power of 
investigation reserved to it by the Company's 
charter. It now appears either that these 
statements were without foundation or that the 
difficulties have been adjusted, inasmuch as the 
Directors have required the vernacular journals 
to contradict their previous publications. 


His Majesty THe Emperor oF Jaran has con- 
ferred on Messrs. J. and C. Collins, and Mr. 
W. Woodward, who have been for a long time in 
the employment of the Navy Department, the 
decoration and order of the 6th class of the 
Rising Sun. All three gentlemen have now 
left the service of the Government, and the 
Messrs. Collins start for home in the City of) 
New York, 





We learn that the British bark Wicoya, Captain 
James Foster, which arrived here on Tuesday, 
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sustained considerable damage in a typhoon— 
in all probability the same that was experienced 
the other day at Kobe and Osaka. The Wicoya 
was driven out of her course to the northward, 
and came through the Inland Sea instead of by 
the outside passage. She lost the best part of a 
whole suit of canvass and had rigging carried 
away, besides sustaining much damage to bul- 
warks. She has-stanchions started and decks 
strained, and a considerable portion of her cargo 
of sugar has been injured. 








Tux following is the concluding portion of the 
statement of dividends, declared by various 
Banks and private companies for the first half 
of this year and the same period last year, to- 


gether with the amounts of their capital :— 
Divivexns, 
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Banas. : 
Nippon Ginko... a 11.0 13.0 
Fukushima €th National.. 'n, a 


Nagoya rth National .. 
Matsumoto ryth Nationa 
Gifu 16th National . 
Nagasaki 18th National. 
Okayama 22nd National 
Oita agrd National . 

Osaka gand National. 
‘Toky6 33rd National. 
Hachioji 36th National. 
Kyoto 4gth National. 
Iwami 53rd National 
Hiromae soth National. 
Kurume 61st National . 
66th National 
National 








Kokura 87th National . 

Ichinoseki 88th 

Fukui grst Nati 
ih 






acki 1ogth National. 
Ogaki 129th National 
‘oya 134th Natio’ 
Futamats 198th National 
Hiuga 14gth National .. 
Nobeoka 145th National 
Kagoshima 147th National. 











14.0 
Kumamoto 151st National. 15.0 
Yushin, Bitchu . 10.0 
Morimachi, Enshu. 8.0 
Yokosuka, Enshu . 84 80 
Fukuda, Enshu . 6.0 6.0 
Sagara, Enshu 80 80 
Nakaizumi, Enshu.. 50 65 
Yoshiwara, Suruga 96 94 
Kameyama, Ise . Bo 7.2 


Cosrasias. 
Hozensha, Enshu .. 
Kyoeisha, Enshu . 
Kyoeisha, Yamaguchi 
Nagoya Cotton Shinning 
‘Tokyd Marine Insurance... 
Nagoya Rice . 
Kyoto Stock « 





Tue amount of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Nippon Ginko for the week ending the 
ist instant was as follows :— 


Coxvertiner Nora, Russnvas ax Securttins, 

Yex. 

. shst4nsit | Gold coln aad bullion. asss 
Silver coin and bullion, 31,01 


Notes issued .. 











2,680,000 
3.989,000 


$6,143,371 $6,143,371 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
1,453,678 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 54,689,693 in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 645,735, as compared with 
yen 54,043,958 at the end of the previous week. 


asury Bill 
Government Bills 














Tue question of transferring to the Crown a 
portion of the national forest lands appears to 
be nearing solution, We read in the Zéchi 
Shimbun that a scheme was originally drafted: 
proposing the transfer of 2} million cho (about 


——~|We learn that the Bri 








six million acres), but the Minister President 


of State declined to endorse it, being of opinion 
that such an extensive measure would deprive 
the Forestry Bureau of its ra‘son d'étre. The 
area to be thus dealt with has accordingly been 
reduced to 970,000 cho (2} million acres). 
The major portion of the lands to be transferred 
lie in Akita. 





“ Attas," in the World, says:—“Sir Francis 
Plunkett, who was recently gazetted as British 
Minister at Stockholm, will not take up his post 
at the Swedish capital till October, owing to-the 
state of Lady Plunkett's health and the difficulty 
of transferring his household from Tokyo. In 
his absence the Master of Napier is acting as 
Chargé d'Affaires of the Legation.” 





ish Government have 


f|given an order for no less than seven fast 


cruisers to Sir William Armstrong and Com- 
pany. This is a great triumph for the Elswick 
firm. There can no longer be any question 
about the British Authorities’ opinion as to the 


.| best yard in the United Kingdom for this class 
5] of work. 


We learn from the Bukka Shimpo that a Mr. 
Inouye Sdji, a potter, has been successful, after 
repeated experiments, in inventing a process 
by which he is able without enamelling to pre- 
serve light and shade in the orange tints of the 
well-known Tokoname-yaki. Hitherto it has 


:| been necessary to use enamel for this purpose, 


but it will now be possible to bring out the 
notan of the colour without this aid. 


Ir is a pretty idea to put together a photographic 


"n.| album showing the four seasons of the year as 


they present themselves to Japanese ideas— 
cherry blossoms, iris ponds, groves of flaming 
maple, and freshly fallen snow. This is one 


’n.| of Mr, Farsari’s happy inspirations. 





A court of Enquiry has been held at Singapore 
as to a collision between the French transport 
Bien Hoa and a small British steamer named 
the Zouisa TJ. The Court could not, in the 
absence of evidence from the French ship, decide 
which was to blame. 


From the Hrogo News we learn that a collision 
occurred between the steamers Foyle and Mar- 
aban while the former was leaving the railway 
pier at Kobe on the night of the 3oth ult. The 
Martaban sustained considerable damage. 


Prorgssor T. ALrxanper, formerly of the Im- 
perial College of Engineering, Téky6, who now 
fills the chair of Civil Engineering at Trinity 
College, Dublin, has received the honorary De- 
egree of Civil Engineering from that University. 


WE learn from the agents (Messrs. Adamson, 
Bell & Co.) that the steamer Breconshire was 
due at Nagasaki yesterday, and that the steamer 
Port Adelaide left Nagasaki for this port vid 
Kobe on the 5th instant. 


Tue service at S. Andrew's Church, Shiba, will 
be held to-morrow (Sunday, September gth) at 
6p.m. On the following Sunday the regular 
morning service at 11 a.m. will be re-continued. 


Ay iron building to be used as a workshop for 
the construction of torpedo boats is being 
erected at the Onohama Naval Yard. 
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THE REPORT OF THE RAILWAY 
BUREAU. 
gs, 

HE Railway Bureau sets an excellent 

example of promptitude and fulness 
in its annual reports. The latest of these 
documents, covering the period from April, 
1887, to the end of March of the current 
year, was published last month (August). 
It gives a good idea of the vigorous nature 
of the Bureau’s operations. Four lines of 
railway are now in course of construction 
under official direction. The most impor- 
tant of them is the grand trunk line from 
Yokohama to Ofu, v/d@ the Tékaidé route, 
which connects with the Nagoya-Taketoyo 
road and thus forms a through railway 
from the Eastern tothe Western Capital— 
Tdkyd to Saikyd. The Yokohama-Ofu 
section of this road measures 205} miles, 
and its construction involves the boring of 
16 tunnels, measuring, in the aggregate, 
16,000 feet, and the bridging of 11 rivers, 
of which one—the Fujikawa—has a velo- 
city of 27 feet per second in time of flood, 
and another—the Tenryu-gawa — must 
have its brick piers sunk to a depth of 80 
feet. On this route, too, lies the Hakone 
range of mountains, over which the line is 
carried at a height of 1,468 feet. The 
order to commence this line was issued by 
the Government in July, 1886, and seven- 
tenths of the whole work were completed 
by the end of last March; a remarkable 
instance of energy and competence on the 
part of Japanese engineers. There can no 
longer be any doubt that the public will be 
able to travel from Sendai to Kyété by 
railway before the end of next year, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a short break at 
Lake Biwa. It was only decided last 
January to build a railway along the shores 
of that lake, from Nagahama to Otsu, and 
the necessary surveys alone had been 
completed at the end of the period under 
review. Next to the Tékaidé line in order 
‘of importance is the Naoetsu Railway, the 
object of which is to establish communica- 
tion between the west coast of Japan— 
Naoetsu is on the coast of Echigo—and 
the grand trunk line from Tdkyé north- 
wards, which passes through the centre of 
theisland. The difficulty of connecting the 
two lines is very great, as it involves nego- 
tiating the Usui Pass, an almost insurmoun- 
table obstacle. For the present, therefore, 
the Naoetsu line is only to be carried as 
far as New Karuizawa, at the foot of 
Asama-yama, which is at a distance of 92 
miles from Naoetsu. The work is beset 
with difficulties of an engineering character, 
some of which may be understood when 
we say that at one place the line reaches 
an elevation of 3,144 feet. During five 
months in the year operations are rendered 
impossible by heavy snow falls, and in the 
transport of materials great embarrass- 
ments are encountered. In addition to 
these natural obstacles, a local epide- 
mic of cholera during the summer and 
autumn of 1886 compelled the abandon- 
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ment of work for several months. Yet, 
although the survey for the line was only 
commenced in May, 1885, seven-tenths 
of the work have been already com- 
pleted, and it is expected that the whole 
will be open to traffic during the present 
year. The fourth line now in process of 
construction under the Bureau's direction 
runs from Fujisawa to Yokosuka, a dis- 
tance of 1o miles. This was begun at 
the end of April last year. The engineer- 
ing difficulties are considerable and only 
one-fifth of the work has been completed. 
Speaking roughly, it appears from this 
Report that between the middle of 1885 
and the middle of 1889, a period of four 
years, the Railway Bureau will have built 
over three hundred miles of railway, in- 
volving much heavy work in bridge build- 
ing and tunnelling. All this is indepen- 
dent of the operations undertaken by the 
Bureau on account of the Nippon Tetsudo 
Kaisha and other private companies. 

The accounts of the Bureau show that 
the amount of capital thus far sunk is 26} 
million yer; of which 224 millions are 
settled, and the remaining 3% millions are 
in OF the settled capital, 
eleven millions represent the outlay on the 
Tédkyé-Yokohama and Kobe-Otsu lines. 
Ten millions of this latter sum 
obtained by a foreign loan, whereas the 
building of all subsequent lines has been 
carried on by means of a’domestic loan of 
20 millions. Eleven and a half millions of 
this domestic loan have been expended 
by the Bureau up to the present. In 
other words, nearly three hundred miles 
of railway have been constructed by the 
Bureau for a sum little exceeding that 
spent upon the 76 miles traversed by the 
Tékyé-Yokohama and Kobe-Otsu roads. 
This contrast is very striking. Otherwise 
stated, the accounts show that while the 
two pioneer lines—Téky6-Yokohama and 
Kobe-Otsu—cost nearly one hundred and 
forty-seven thousand yen per mile, sub- 
sequent roads have averaged less than 
thirty-five thousand. But it must be re- 
membered that in the capital account of 
the Tdkyé-Yokohama and Kobe-Otsu lines 
there are included not only the sums spent 
upon handsome stone termini at four cities, 
but also the cost of extensive factories and 
large plants of machinery—factories that 
may be said to perform all the work of all 
the lines in respect of rolling stock. 

In addition to the above lines, the 
Bureau, as the Report shows, carried on 
the construction of the Nippon Tetsudo 
Kaisha’s lines, and also of the Ryomo and 
Mito Companies’. Of the Nippon Tetsudo 
Kaisha’s lines 288 miles have been built, 
at an average cost of 22,111 yen per mile. 
The total length of the Mito and Ryomo 
roads is 93 miles, and these, we are told, 
have advanced considerably in construc- 
tion, Their capital is, in round numbers, 
three million yen, and if we add this to 
ten millions expended on account of the 
Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha, and 15 millions 


actual use. 
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paid out in connection with the four offi- 
cial lines,—omitting the Téky6-Yokohama 
and Kobe-Otsu roads—it appears that 
during the past five years the Bureau has 
directly controlled the expenditure of 28 
million yen. 

Appended to the Report is a most in- 
teresting table showing exactly the pro- 
gress of private railway enterprise during 
the past three years. Since 1886, public 
attention has been keenly directed to- 
wards work of this description. Nine 
companies have actually received licenses 
since then, and are engaged, more or less 
actively, in the work of construction, 
The lines contemplated in their charters 
have a total length of 545 miles, and 
the capital involved is 10 million yen. 
If we add to these the Nippon Rail- 
way Company, chartered in 1881, we 
find that ten private associations are 
engaged constructing 1,074 miles of road, 
with an aggregate capital of 30 million 
yen. Further, two companies have applied 
for permanent charters, which are tolerably 
certain to be granted. The lines pro- 
jected by them measure 292 miles, and 
the capital involved is 11} millions. Three 
other companies have obtained temporary 
licenses to build 208 miles of road with a 
capital of 64 millions. Summing up these 
totals, it appears that private enterprise 
is at present engaged in the construction 
of 1,574 miles of railway, with a capital ag- 
gregating 48 million yen, and that the 
whole of these lines are to be finished by 
1898. Viscount INOUYE, the chief of the 
Railway Bureau, makes it quite plain in 
the concluding paragraph of his exhaustive 
Report, that he fully appreciates the 
meaning of all this, and that no efforts on 
his part will be wanting to set proper and 
safe limits to such a dangerous access of 
enterprise. His words appear so apposite 
and important that we reproduce them, 
hoping also that every journal in Japan 
will give them similar prominence in its 
leading columns :— 


The foregoing statements bring out clearly these 
facts: that there has been a very considerable recent 
advance in the work of railway construction, and that 
the profits derived from this class of undertaking have 
also largely increased, This is matter for congratula- 
tion so far as concerns those who are officially con- 
nected with the railway business in this country. 
Still, it may not be out of place to make a few remarks 
in reference to one or two points of importance before 
we conclude, In the construction of railways a very 
large amount of capital is required, and many dii- 
ficulties must be contended wit, Even after a line 
has been completed the work of carrying it on is no 
easy one. It is therefore imperatively necessary that 
projectors of railways should make themselves ac. 
quainted at the outset with the nature of the ope: 
tions which will be called for; should properly und 
stand the obstacles with which they have to conten 
and satisfy themselves as to the amount of the pro- 
ceeds likely to result. Asa matter of fact, however, 
most of those who iate railway enterprise in this 
country seem to think that they have made an ample 
estimate of the cost of construction when they reckon 
with an expenditure of thirty to forty thousand yen 
per mile, without taking into account the nature of the 
locality through which their railway is to run; that 
they sufficiently provide for the cost of carrying on 
their road if they set apart half of their income for 
that purpose, no matter how much or how little that 
income may be ; and that industrial and other advan- 
tages must at once follow upon the opening of a line 
And not only is this so, but there are many persons 
who, in starting railway companies, are actuated 
solely by the desire to make profits by speculating in 
the stock of such companies, It is true that these 
evils are not confined to railway companies; other 
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enterprises are beyond doubt equally liable to them 
But just as the amount of capital invested in railway 
undertakings is much larger than that which is usually 
employed in other industries, so the extent of the in- 
jury will be greater. With, on the one hand, people 
who are ready to invest their money blindly, and on 
the other those who use the occasion for their own 
speculative purposes, it seems unavoidable that there 
should be one or two severe failures, the result of 
which it is to be feared will be the infliction of a 
serious shock to public confidence in railways as an 
investment, 


Of lines already constructed or to be constructed 
the total mileage is approximately 2,200, and the 
amount of capital which this will represented is 
estimated at yen 96,000,000. If we deduct from 
this sum the amount already sunk to the end of 
the fiscal year under review we find that there yet 
remains to be spent the very large figure of yen 
58,000,000. And as there are undoubtedly other pro- 
jects under way it is more than probable that the 
above total will be largely added to. It is of course 
impossible to say at what rate this money will be ex- 
pended, but it may safely be assumed that it will not 
not fall under yen 10,000,000 per annum. Now, if it 
be remembered that of the total amount of capital so 
invested at least three to four-tenths will go abroad 
for the purchase of railway plant, it may well be asked 
whether such an expenditure is prudent in the present 
financial condition of Japan. And there is further 
this point to be considered, that the investment of 
capital in railways converts such capital from float. 
ing into fixed capital, and that the fixed capital of 
a country should always bear a proper proportion 
to the capital in circulation, the profit derived from 
such capital bearing also at all times a due pro- 
portion to the amount of the principal. This is 
a question with which economists might well occupy 
themselves. Investigations of such a nature are 
not properly within the province of this Bureau, 
but it has been thought right that some reference 
should be made to the matter here. 





OFFICIALLY-CONDUCTED 
INDUSTRIES. 





HE points raised in the letter which we 

publish in our correspondence columns 
to-day demand more than passing atten- 
tion. To many it will seem like thrashing 
a dead horse to re-open the question of 
officially conducted industries. They have 
been discussed over and over again in 
all their phases, and from the utter- 
ances of Japanese Ministers as well as 
of journals credited with more or less 
intimate knowledge of the official mind, 
the public has learned with pleasure 
that the Government’s final resolve is 
to reduce to a minimum its  inter- 
ference with industrial or commercial 
affairs. It is true, as our correspondent 
points out, that, in the general interests of 
the public, official control is essential to 
the proper management of certain enter- 
prises. Telegraphs, posts, water-works 
and, perhaps, railways belong conspicu- 
ously to this category. Then again there 
is the exceptional consideration that in a 
country like Japan, where national pro- 
gress is led by officialdom, and where the 
people’s perception of the advantages of 
Western material civilization is less likely 
to be awakened than that of the Govern- 
ment, the latter may possibly be called on 
to initiate enterprises which would other- 
wise remain unessayed. We do not speak 
with much confidence on this point, for we 
believe that when a balance is struck be- 
tween the results of such official efforts 
and their cost, there cannot be much to 
encourage their repetition. What is quite 
certain, however, is that the legitimate 
functions of a Government in respect of 
inaugurating industries come to an end 
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from the first moment when the people 
have learned to appreciate the value of 
such industries and acquired competence 
to carry them on without official aid. It 
is claimed by the Government's apologists 
that while recognising this principle 
throughout, great difficulties have been 
experienced in carrying it into practice. 
Having sunk a portion of the public funds 
in an industrial undertaking, the Govern- 
ment becomes trustee for the nation in 
respect of the investment, and is bound to 
adopt every- possible precaution lest in 
transferring the business to private hands, 
the property of the country may be 
dishonestly appropriated, and the original 
purpose of the project defeated. This 
happened in more than one instance. 
Valuable plants of machinery and “going” 
concerns were handed over to individuals 
whose only idea was to realize what- 
ever the former might fetch and leave 
the latter to take care of themselves. One 
or two experiences of this nature put the 
authorities on their guard, and inspired 
an often misconstrued reluctance to trans- 
fer enterprises which to the general 
public seemed quite capable of indepen- 
dence. But there is another aspect of 
official interference, the aspect particu- 
larly noted by our correspondent ; namely, 
when the Government, conceiving that 
the opportunities of the situation are 
not fully seized by private enterprise, 
steps into the breach, and seeks to im- 
prove things by official competition. This 
was the principle observed in the case of 
the Miike Coal Mine. There could be no 
manner of doubt that, after the resources 
of the mine had once been fairly developed, 
its transfer to private individuals might 
have been effected not only with safety 
but also with advantage to the owners of 
other mines. In various respects, which 
we need not enumerate here, the Govern- 
ment’s manner of working the mine con- 
stituted a strong obstacle to private enter- 
prise. Still, it was held that, as this 
official competition tended to cheapen coal 
and thus promote its export, the Govern- 
ment’s proceedings were justified. We 
cannot believe that any such short-sighted 
notion was entertained by the Government 
itself. If Japanese coal-miners did not 
find their account in underselling Austra- 
lian coal in the markets of Shanghai and 
Hongkong, their inducement was not likely 
to be increased by the addition of official 
competition. Happily the Miike Mine has 
now been transferred to private hands, 
and just as the public are extolling the 
wisdom of the step, it is indeed unfor- 
tunate that the Imperial Printing Bureau 
should resume the manufacture of com- 
mon printing paper, on the ground that 
the paper already produced in large quan- 
tities at private mills is not cheap enough 
|to defy foreign competition. The paper- 
manufacturing industry is just springing 
into vigorous life in Japan. The profits 
realized by the pioneers of the enterprise 








—pioneers who, after along and arduous 
struggle, find themselves at length upon 
firm ground—have tempted others to enter 
the field, and there is every indication that 
the industry will be developed to the 
limits of safety. With this wholesome 
and natural development the Government 
should be careful to avoid the smallest inter- 
ference. The Printing Bureau possesses 
a mill where, for several years, exceptional 
kinds of paper—as that used for the manu- 
facture of paper-money, the celebrated 
“Jeather-paper” and so forth—have been 
produced. ‘So long as the mill was used 
for these special purposes, no criticism was 
possible. But it is now making com- 
mon printing paper, and the object, ac- 
cording to our correspondent, is to force 
down the price of home-made paper by 
official competition until no market remains 
for the imported article in Japan. The 
economical unwisdom of such a proceeding 
we need not discuss ; it is fully explained 
by our correspondent. We can conceive 
that, having a mill already in operation, 
and seeing, as they suppose, a profitable 
market for common printing paper, the 
directors of the Insatsu-Kyoku may have 
been tempted by the desire of showing a 
good balance-sheet to extend the sphere 
of the mill’s production. It is much easier 
to suppose this than to credit them with 
acting upon a policy so short-sighted as 
that indicated by our correspondent. But 
whatever the explanation may be, there is 
no disputing the fact that large quantities 
of common printing paper are now manu- 
factured by the Bureau and placed upon 
the market in direct competition with the 
products of private enterprise. If there 
be any valid excuse for such a course, we 
fail to apprehend it. Of course foreign 
comments on this proceeding are open to 
the charge of being interested: it may be 
imagined that importers dread the results 
of official interference. But we trust that 


hho such suspicion can attach to our words.~ 


We speak entirely in the interests of Japan 
when we assert that no more radical 
method of stifling private enterprise could 
be devised than this action of the Imperial 
Printing Bureau. Apart from its directly 
injurious effects upon existing industries, 
there is the indirect. effect, that sane men 
will carefully abstain from investing money 
in an undertaking if they believe them- 
selves liable to be exposed at any moment 
to official competition. This latter con- 
sideration is so palpable and so conclusive 
that we have difficulty in imagining it 
ignored or its value undgrestimated. It is 
earnestly to be desired that the Printing 
Bureau will not continue to expose the 
Government to criticisms so damaging and 
so unanswerable. ~ 
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WHAT AN EASTERN NEWSPAPER 


IN LONDON SHOULD BE. 
pa 


SHORT time ago we described a 

scheme which was then being matured 
in London for the publication of a new 
journal for the special benefit of readers 
east of India. The scheme was simply 
to issue a special edition of the Overland 
Mail for China and Japan, not, as is 
sometimes done now, a mere extra sheet 
containing information supposed to be 
specially interesting to us out here,—and 
as a rule is not,—but a whole paper. 
Messrs. Henry S. Kinc & Co. were the 
originators of the plan, and were to 
supply the money and be proprietors of 
the new journal as they are of the Over- 
land Mail. For various reasons the plan 
is for the moment in suspense. Mr. HENRY 
Seymour KING, the head of the firm, 
is also a member of Parliament, and has 
recently taken under his special protection 
not only the silver question but also the 
wrongs of the uncovenanted civil servants 
of India, and has apparently not had time 
to work out the journalistic plan to his own 
satisfaction, or at least to carry out the de- 
tails. There are also difficulties of a per- 
sonal kind in the way. ; but our information 
is that the business is only in suspense, 
awaiting Mr. KinG’s undivided attention. 
We cannot doubt that there is room in the 
East for another paper, and even if Mr. 
KING should ultimately abandon his idea 
altogether, it is probable that it will be 
adopted elsewhere. It may not be amiss 
therefore to discuss now what such a paper 
should be, what it should contain, and 
what omit. And if the discussion bears 
the appearance of being a criticism of the 
existing journal, we cannot help it, be- 
cause the London and China Express has 
held the field by itself for so long that one 
can scarcely say what a paper for the Far 
East should and should not be without re- 
ference tothat journal. It is the standard, 
for the simple and sufficient reason that 
there is no other; in the Kingdom of the 
blind the one-eyed man is King. Let us, 
therefore, disclaim any unfriendliness to our 
contemporary if we canvass its shortcom- 
ings. We shall rejoice if the suggestions 
and observations which we are about to 
make commend themselves to its pro- 
prietors and editor. It is all to the inter- 
est of readers in the Far East that the 
journal or journals in London which speci- 
ally cater for them should do so as effi- 
ciently as possible. 

To refer first to the outward issue from 
England. We expect to find in this a sum- 
mary of all the current news of the week, 
compiled with care and with a view to the 
perspective of events. This seems to be 
satisfactorily done at present. Next we 
should find all news of special interest to 
Eastern readers, reports of commercial, 
political, and other meetings having special 
reference to the East, given in the fullest 
possible manner. Questions in Parliament, 
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debates, blue-books, and the like should be 
so given that the paper would be a per- 
fect calendar of all events throughout 
Europe specially relating to the countries 
in which we dwell; new books, magazine 
articles, incidents respecting prominent 
Eastern residents past and present, the 
comments of the principal English and 
foreign papers on events in the East, how- 
ever incorrect they may be, for the value 
of these depends not so much on what 
is said as on who says it and on the wide 
circle to which they are addressed. An 
article in Zhe Times or Standard or St. 
Fames's Gasette on Chinese or Japanese 
politics may be as incorrect as it is possible 
to be; its facts may be all wrong, and its 
deductions absurd, but appearing where it 
does it must have considerable effect on 
the minds of persons who cannot correct 
its errors, and whose notions, derived from 
the article, may have much influence 
on the fate of a pending question. This 
endeavour to reproduce for the benefit of 
readers abroad public opinion at home on 
the questions which chiefly interest us, 
should be one of the principal functions of 
the journal we have in our mind. Then 
the observations of the editor himself and 
his contributors on all these events, whe- 
ther they take the shape of leading articles 
or of short paragraphs, might be useful, as 
showing their effect on the minds of per- 
sons on the spot who are, in a measure, 
acquainted withthe East. Utterly useless 
and altogether intolerable are the com- 
ments of men London little if at 
all conversant with the facts, especially 
when such comments reach to months 
after the facts themselves have been 
thoroughly threshed out here on the 
spot, and are almost beginning to be 
forgotten. Take such an event as Count 
ITo’s recent resignation of the office of 
Prime Minister. When that news was first 
despatched to London, the idea there, na- 
turally enough, was, not that there had been 
a rearrangement of offices, but that the dis- 
tinguished Minister had gone into absolute 
retirement. Yet three months after articles 
containing the views of some one in Lon- 
don on this incorrect information are com- 
ing out to residents here who months ago 
knew the facts and discussed them in all 
their moods and tenses. Suppose, even, that 
the full facts had been known in London, 
why should we find columns of discussion 
of what to us is ancient history in our 
London and China Express? What 
weight with us (we do not speak of London 
readers) can the views have of a gentle- 
man in an office in London as to events 
which passed here three months ago under 
our own eyes, and were fully discussed 
at the time, privately and publicly, by 
persons all more or less acquainted with 
the actual facts? We need not hesitate 
to answer, none whatever; it is un- 
reasonable to think that they should have. 
These articles are mere weariness to the 
flesh; and should disappear altogether 
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from the outward edition. They are not 
only superfluous ; they are impertinences, 
or, to put it in the vernacular, the writers 
teach their grandmothers to suck eggs, 
and stale eggs at that. But all ori- 
ginal writing need not therefore disappear 
from the paper. We want comments on 
events of specially Eastern interest pass- 
ing at home ; we want reviews of books and 
the like. But we do not care a pin what a 
writer in London on the staff of an East- 
ern paper thinks about our ancient history. 


Next, as to the homeward issue. Here 
we think a vast improvement may be 
made. At present Eastern readers at 
home get in a few sentences what is taken 
to be the principal news from each port. 
It is wholly impossible to follow the course 
of events from these bald disjointed para- 
graphs. No comments from the local press 
are ever given. This should not be the 
case in the ideal journal which we are now 
picturing to ourselves. The news, not 
from each tiny port, but from a whole 
country or group of ports should be given 
in a narrative form, and should be as full 
as possible. Here again the views and 
comments of the local press, of all shades 
of opinion, should form a most important 
section. When a man in London has read 
in brief what the newspapers at this port, 
say, think of a particular event which has 
passed in this country, he will probably 
find it examined from all points of view, 
and will have ample material on which to 
base an independent judgment. If the 
editor likes to add his own impressions to 
the discussion, there is no reason why he 
should not do so, and a good many why 
he should. 


It is only fair to say that the practice 
against which we protest, viz., that of com- 
menting for the benefit of Eastern readers, 
but really much to their weariness and 
disgust, on events happening here that 
have long ago passed beyond the regions 
of discussion, is not confined to the single 
journal in London which deals specially 
with Far Eastern matters; the papers in- 
tended for Indian and South American 
When these 
stale and pointless (for however brilliant 
and epigrammatic they are they must 
inevitably be pointless when they come 
three months late) lucubrations come 
under our notice, they remind us of some 
of the domestic announcements in a neigh- 
bouring page—‘ On March roth, at Yoko- 
hama, Mrs. BLANK of a son,” when the 
existence of the son has become a matter 
of course, and BLANK is expecting a—but 
we will not pursue this part of the subject. 
We want, in fact, more Eastern news of 
all kinds at both ends, more frequent and 
full evidences of public opinion also at 
both ends, on Eastern matters, and if our 
London caterer wishes to give us his own 
opinions or those of his contributors, Ict us 
have them by all means, tempered by some 
regard for time and circumstance. 


readers do much the same. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF THE TWO 
COUNTS. 
a 
EAVING Japanese journals to settle 
their disputes about the expedition of 
Counts ITo and Saco, it may be worth while 
to point out the construction that thought- 
ful persons are likely to put upon the oc- 
currence. 4 


Four years ago China was full 
.of distrust of Japan. After the emeute in 
Sdul, in 1884, she was entirely convinced 
that Japan harboured designs against 
Korean territory. To Peking statesmen 
there appeared no manner of doubt that 
Tokyd and St. Petersburg were equally 
active centres of schemes against the inte- 
grity of the little Kingdom. Then came 
Count Iro’s mission to China. It is matter 
of history that among the many obstacles his 
just demands and friendly overtures en- 
countered there, none was so difficult to 
overcome as this deeply rooted suspicion on 
China's part. Count ITo succeeded at last. 
By courteous tact, by wise patience, and, 
above all, by the transparently honest nature 
of his diplomacy and disposition, he won the 
full confidence of the Viceroy Lt, in whose 
hands the control of Korean affairs lies. 
A few months later Count ITo became the 
head of the Japanese Government. As 
Minister President of State he ultimately 
controlled the direction of Japan's foreign 
policy. China could be quite sure that so 
long as he retained the leadership of the 
Cabinet she might expect an amicable and 
liberal attitude on Japan’s side. If troubles 
arose demanding an active policy, the 
Viceroy Lt knew that he had no longer to 
reckon with the unfriendly vigilance of a 
strong neighbouring empire. In a word, 
the immediate outcome of Count Iro’s 
visit to Peking and Tientsin in 1885 was 
adistinct rapprochement between China 
and Japan, and a weakening, though not 
indeed the complete dissipation, of the 
suspicions previously entertained by the 
former. That China did not take advan- 
tage of this happy state of things to place 
Korean affairs on a definite and final foot- 
ing is quite consistent with the invertebrate, 
vacillating policy she has persistently pur- 
sued towards the little Kingdom. Perhaps 
it was enough for her to feel that an 
entente with Japan, if based on reasonable 
propositions and a practical programme, 
was always within reach. Does she still 
retain that feeling? Count Ito is no 
longer Minister President. His influence 
in the Cabinet is doubtless as powerful as 
ever, but in appearance he has yielded the 
post of leadership to Count Kuropa. 
China judges largely and not unnaturally 
by appearances. She sees that the states- 
man who, by frankness, moderation and 
friendliness, restored her confidence 
Japanese policy, has ceased to be the 
ostensible director of that policy. She 
sees more, too, For in her eyes Count 
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ITo’s successor represents the type of 
militant, aggressive Japan. We, who are 
better informed, long ago discovered bow 
singularly false was the public’s estimate of 
Count Kuropa's disposition. Among Ja- 
panese statesmen there is not one more 
pacifically inclined. But the world used 
to refuse to believe this, and China, always 
a little behind the times, still thinks as the 
world formerly thought. Thus to her the 
situation is disquieting. Count ITO has re- 
signed the Premiership to Count KuRODA, 
which means, as she imagines, that the 
man of amicable and broad counsels has 
been replaced by the man of bayonets and 
bombs. Count Inouye has left the Foreign 
Office, which means, as she again ima- 
gines, that his conciliatory and liberal 
policy towards foreign nations has fallen 
into discredit. On the other hand, there has 
been growing up for some time a general 
inclination to suppose that Japan has lost 
her active interest in Korean affairs; that 
she is willing to stand aside, and leave the 
destiny of the peninsula to be moulded 
to the dictates of Western 
convenience or the caprice of Chinese 
vacillation. It is very plain that nothing 
could injure the cause of the Orient’s 
peace more than the permanence of the 
former erring estimate, or of the latter 
false theory. These things being abund- 
antly manifest to thoughtful persons, they 
will assuredly associate them with the 
expedition of the two Counts to Korean 
and Russian ports. They will say :—This 
expedition demonstrates, in the first place, 
that Japan is fully alive to the importance 
of Korean politics, and that she has no 
idea of letting them drift into perilous 
issues, so far as her resolute watchfulness 
may avail to prevent such a disaster. At 
the same time, in publishing this proof 
of her determination, she accompanies it 
with incontrovertible evidence that there 
is to be no departure from the old lines of 
friendly consideration. She re-establishes 
her resolye to be actively vigilant, and in 
putting forward Count ITo as the herald 
of this intention, she avows her continued 
adherence to the conciliatory and sym- 
pathetic policy of which he is known to 
China as the exponent. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that we make no pretence 
of expounding official views. We write 
merely from the standpoint of ordinary 
observers. But it seems to us that if the 
expedition of the two Counts were inspired 
by the motives described here, it would be 
an act of perfectly intelligible and prudent 
statesmanship; and that if its contem- 
plated ends are attained, supposing them 
to be what we suppose, the step will have 
conduced materially to the preservation of 
tranquillity in the East. 


according 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

——— 

THE COMPETITION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT IN INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 


To THe Epiror oF THe “ JapAN Matt.” 

Sin,—I think it is about a year ago that you 
informed your readers that the Government of 
Japan had determined to engage no more in purely 
industrial enterprises, and to dispose of or close up 
such as it then possessed. 

This announcement was received with pleasure 
by every sincere friend of Progress. For whatever 
advantages may have originally accrued to this 
country from the initiation of certain industries 
under official auspices (and I think even these 
were rather imaginary), it has been clear for some 
time that all need of such assistance has passed 
away, and that private enterprise has grown quite 
out of the nursing period. Government industries 
are now therefore not only unnecessary, but posi- 
tive hindrances to progress; for it is axiomatic 
that private industries of a similar kind cannot 
Uwive in competition with them. Not because 
governmental production is less costly than private 
production—the contrary is notoriously true—but 
because private producers have to take account of 
some important elements—as cost of capital, de- 
preciation, risks of fire, etc.,—which Governments 
usually ignore. 

There are no doubt certain articles for public 
use which a government may properly manufac- 
ture, and even monopolize; as, for example, the 
national money, ships of war, guns, ammunition, 
special paper for bonds and currency, and the 
like ; some of which require more skill or care than 
private producers could command, while others 
involve, perhaps, processes that could not be safely 
made public; and, besides these, there are other 
industries, such as those in tobacco, opium, 
coffee, etc., which, in France, India, ang Java, 
are monopolized by the Governments of those 
countries, as a means of raising more revenue than 
could otherwise be drawn from the people, and 
which may be equitably so monopolized when 
fair notice is given that private interests are not 
jeopardized, ‘To such monopolies the main ob- 
jections are that they extract from the community 
far more than they yield to the Treasury; that 
they are apt to develop official abuses; and that 
they impede private enterprise and the growth of 
wealth, 

But if governmental industries of this sort are 
in some degree justifiable, the contrary is the case 
with all undertakings for mere commercial profits, 
or for any object lower than that of the general 
welfare. 

It was therefore, I repeat, that not only private 
industrials in Japan, but everyone who watches the 
development of this nation with friendly interest, 
heard, with satisfaction and relief, that the Im- 
perial Government had at last recognized official 
competition with private industries as an evil 
and an injury, which should be discontinued ; and 
gladly took the announcements that appeared 
from time to time, of the sales of certain mills, 
mines, and other undertakings as proof of the 
sincerity of the Government in this dignified policy. 

Imagine then the disappointment with which I 
lately learned, on the best authority, that the 
Insetsu-kyoku is now resuming the manufacture of 
common printing paper; not for avy special or 
national purpose, but merely to sell it on the 
market! If there were no private manufactories 
of paper in Japan, or if there were any scarcity of 
printing paper here at present, there might be 
some shadow of reason for this official invasion of 
a field of commerce which the public have been 
heretofore invited, or allowed, to occupy and cul- 
tivate. But not only is there no such scarcity, but 
it is notorious that the supply is at present greatly 
in excess of the demand. ‘The importation of 
paper into Japan has been so large of late that 
there is now a great glut of it at every port, and 
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the market price is considerably below the cost of 
importation, On the other hand, the mills which 
have been and are being established here, at great 
cost, and with much trouble and risk to the pro- 
prietors, are abundantly able to meet all demands 
for printing papers, and their inter-competition is 
sure to prevent any extortion in prices. " 

It is under there circumstances that the Insetsu- 
kyoku enters the market with its product, embar- 
rasing alike producers who have built mills and 
paid taxes, and merchants who have ordered paper 
from abroad and paid duties, in reliance on the 
good faith of the Government. 

And the reason assigned for this unfair and 
destructive competition is that Government wishes, 
by forcing prices down, to discourage further 
importations of paper from fore’ 

Now, in all friendliness to the Government, I 
say that any such reason as this is unworthy of it, 
and that its action is certain to do more harm than 
good. If it be desirable to curtail importations of 
paper, let it be done by means of an increase of 
duty, with fair notice to the importers; or let it be 
left to the shrewdness of the mill-owners of Japan, 
who can very well handle the matter. But any 
Governmental attempt to cure the congestion, on 
the very Homeopathic principle of intensifying it, 
is certain only to render the case more difficult of 
treatment in any legitimate way. 
tion of paper is no evil, buta lawful and whole- 
some business, which the Government has no 
right to discourage, especially after collecting 
duties from the importers. And the effect upon the 
Paper Mills is likewise bad. Those mills are en- 
titled to support and good-will, inasmuch as their 
operations and expendituresadd considerably tothe 
wealth of Japan, and their industry is an honest and 
valuable one. ‘To subject them to the competition 
mentioned, after allowing the investments that 
have been made to establish them, is certainly not 
kind, even if it be warrantable ; and if there be, in 
the Government’s action, any idea of helping 
the mills against the importers it is certainly a 
mistaken idea. The Mills have no grievance 
against the importers, and can hold their own 
without official help, if they can only be secured 
against official interference and hindrance. 

The action of the Government in this instance is 
so contrary to its professed policy, and so injurious 
to industrials whom it is bound, both by honour 
and by interest, to protect and encourage, that I 
hope it will receive some attention in your journal. 
For it must shake the faith of every friend of Japa- 
nese progress and aspirations to find this nation 
so ready to return to methods that it was supposed 
to have completely discarded ; and all the more so 
when these methods seem so puny in comparison 
with the lofty aims it now announces to the world. 

T. Ww. 
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CHILDREN AT HEALTH RESORTS. 


To THE Epitor or Tug “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—May invoke your assistance in doing 
justice toa by no means unimportant branch of 
the human family, the children, With the opening 
of the Kaihin-in at Kamakura began, so far as I 
am aware, a series of complaints about children ; 
the hotels at Kamakura, at Miyanoshita, at Kiga, 
and even at Hakone, are said to be given up to 
the benefit of children, thereby creating the in- 
ference that these pleasant summer abodes are 
unfit for the lords of creation whose comfort is 
seriously interfered with by the prattle and inevit- 
able cries of infants, and the joyous shouts and 
ringing laughter of their elder brothers and sisters. 
Unless this impression can be counteracted, or 
at all events modified, I very much fear that 
anxious mothers of families still young will 
find all health resorts closed to them through. 
out the whole of the long and trying summer ; 
and be condemned to remain at home consequent 
upon the unwillingness, at present only indicated, 
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of hotel proprietors to endanger the patronage 
bestowed upon them by their more profitable 
visitors by admitting to their houses ladies with 
families. 

If it were your lot to be the responsible guardian 
of Tom and Dick, ten and eight and a half years 
respectively ; of Kitty, Billy, Molly, and the baby 
which as yet scarcely counts; of this round half- 
dozen of restless boys and girls, released from the 
authority of school and cast loose upon the re- 
sources of home for as least twelve hours amuse- 
ment in each day, six hours of which, if the risks 
of exposure to the sun are to be avoided, must be 
passed within doors of a house not by any means 
large, and rendered painfully, even grotesquely, 
small by such a congregation of youthful athletes 
led into every description of mischief by the in 
ventive Tom and Dick : if you could only realise 
how uttetly weary these poor children grow of 
their surroundings and enforced confinement; 
and perhaps, too, if their paling faces and shrink- 
ing forms appealed just a little bit to your 
heart, I think, nay Iam quite sure, you would 
take my side, and advocate the rights of child. 
ren, even in preference to those of men and women 
who have no children to trouble them, to enjoy 
the fresh air, the wider expanse of hill and dale, 
the river and the sea, which this beautiful country 
offers to all who can afford the extra expense 
which prudent housekeepers carefully provide for. 

If I were disposed to be aggressive I might 
retaliate upon the grumblers, the leaders of this 
revolt against the little ones. Suppose I were to 
lay down a series of directions to visitors to coun- 
try resorts, something like the example, would you 
care about publishing them? 

(1). On arrival at a quiet hotel at night never 
fail to walk about the resounding wooden veran- 
dahs in your heavy walking boots, so that the 
guests staying in the house may learn of the addi- 
tion to their society. If this should fail in attract- 
ing the necessary attention, have an angry 
altercation with an obliging servant, not one word 
of whose language can you understand; and pro: 
perly abuse him for not knowing yours. 

(2.) If there are children in the house who have 
been quietly put to bed, all ladies and gentlemen 
who object to their presence should assemble after 
dinner in the corridors or in immediate contiguity 
to the children’s rooms, and commence, and 
sustain until midnight, an animated conversation 
interspersed with sallies of wit and joyous laughter. 
If you waken Tom and Dick and his brothers and 
sisters, you can be thankful the trouble is none 
of yours; and when your amusement is com- 
plete you can retire regardless of the weary hours 
passed by the attendants—and the mothers—in 
endeavouring to soothe the little ones. 

(3.) A party of bachelors (whose exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to the cry of an infant is well known) 
possess, and to their credit be it said generally 
exert it, a wonderful power of revenge for the 
troubles of the day. The plan of campaign is to 
rise early for a long excursion, and, to advertise 
the house of their intentions, sing snatches of 
song in various languages and all kinds of voices. 
To vary the melody whistling is very effective ; the 
gentleman able to whistle with the force of a new 
locomotive engine is an acquisition and is in- 
variably found with such a party. If this plan is 
adopted you will awaken the children three hours 
or so before their usual time and ensure their 
amiability for the rest of the day. 

(4.) If you are not a resident of one of the ports 
of Japan, show your contempt for the proprieties 
by converting the dining rooms of country hotels 
into smoking rooms twenty minutes or so after 
dinner begins. This will prove your indepen- 
dence, and especially so if there are a few ladies 
left to themselves at the tables. 

I have now trespassed sufficiently on your for- 
bearance, Mr. Editor; but I am certain you will 
defend the weak against the unjust attacks of the 
strong who have all Japan at their disposal while 
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we, mothers and children, are limited in choice to 
two or three resorts close to our homes. 

Accept my grateful thanks in anticipation of 
compliance with the request of yours sincerely, 


CONSTANCE. 
August 2gth, 1888, 


A CRITIC TRIPPING. 


To THe Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—The Japan Daily Herald, for some time 
past, has tried to be very sharp in picking holes in 
articles published by contemporaries. The writer 
of last evening’s leading article in the Yapan 
Daily Herald has displayed an ignorance of 
Bible History that is decidedly humiliating. In 
that precious article we read ‘The Hongkong 
Telegraph seems very much in the condition of 
the descendants of Esau”!!! “of whom it was 
foretold that their hand should be against every 
man and every man’s hand against them.” I am 
credibly informed that the person whose “ hand 
was to be against every man” etc., was Ishmael, 
said to have lived some 70 years before Esau was 
born. Let the Editor of the apan Daily Herald 
bear the following advice in mind when he feels like 
quoting Scripture: had he not better look the 
subject up, or have the articles reviewed by some 
one better versed in sacred lore. 


A READER. 
Yokohama, September 6th, 1888. 





THE LOST TEN TRIBES AND THE 
JAPANESE RACE. 


To THe Epiror oF THe “Japan Matt.” 

Srr,—The identification of the lost tribes of 
Israel is still one of the many unsolved biblical 
problems. Some scholars have attempted to iden- 
tify them with the Nestorians of Persia, others 
with the Coptics of Egypt, and still others, more 
recently in the columns of the Zapan Mail, with 
the Japanese race. The last attempt, I think, is 
the most unwarantable of all others. In pursuing 
similar ethnological investigations we must follow 
the inductive guidance of some positive facts, 
whether historical, physiognomical or philological. 
All historical facts and physiognomical features of 
the Japanese race do not reflect,the dimmest light 
upon the path of the investigator who endeavours 
to identify these two radically different races. In 
regard to philological proofs the writer has marked 
the words in the Japanese vocabulary corres- 
ponding with Hebrew words. So far I have 
detected only four, and these are:—Zakaburu to 
be proud, vaku, ease, hisoka secret, and shisuka 
silence. I must say, however, that the first word 
has rather Arabic and the last three Syriac, forms 
than Hebrew forms. From a few sporadic words 
like these to draw such an unwarrantable 
conclusion, will be exactly like the conclusion 
of the man who found a pair of boots on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea having the 
initial “ J,” and said these must be Jonah’s boots 
and were left there when he came out of the whale’s 
belly. 

The Old Testament history of the captivity is 
found in II. Kings, Chap. 17, and is very ex- 
plicit, In the Old Version the narrator say: 
“In the ninth year of Hashea, the King of Assyria 
took Samaria, and carried Israel away unto 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor on 
the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” 
The locality described here is the present Persian 
province of Kirmanshan where the river Gizi- 
lozan or Gozan of the ancient Medea rises and 
empties itself into the Persian gulf. Hence I think 
the most logical deduction from these premises 
is to identify the Israelities with the present in- 
habitants of the above regions. It isa well known 
historical fact that after the disruption of the 
Kingdom of Israel under Rehoboam the ten tribes 
were ruled mostly by idolatrous kings. And the 
religious and political gap between them and the 
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ancient Jewish cultus as represented in Jerusalem 
was daily widening. And it is not unlikely that, 
after the ten tribes were transplanted into Medea, 
and later on after the transition from the Assyrian 
and Babylonian to the Persian Empire, every day 
they knew more and more about the Zoroastrian 
reli , and, finding many historical and doctrinal 
points of agreement between the Old Testament 
and Zend-Avesta, and a well established order of 
priests, and the extreme repugnance of the Persians 
to the idols and images of the surrounding ethnic 
religions—and to these were added many other para- 
mount political motives—they adopted the national 
religion, and gradually were incorporated with the 
Persian race until ultimately they lost their race- 
identity, just as we find the same thing going on 
among the heterogeneous races which crowd into 
the United States to-day. It is very striking also to 
find that the original inhabitants of these regions 
are not of the pure Persian type, neither do they 
speak a pure Persian language. 

Any other attempt I think, will be as much 
convincing as that of accrediting the Shakespea 
dramas to Lord Bacon, or locating Paradise in 
the North Pole. 
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ISAAC DOOMAN, 
Nara. 
September 4th, 1888. 





“A WORD WITH THE MISSIONARIES.” 


To THe Epitor of THe “ Japan Matt” 

S1r,—Allow me to say to “ Dai Butsu” that the 
difficulty in the way of the missionaries accepting 
his advice is the fact that he overlooks the 
object of the Christ’s mission, The Christ was sent 
not to give the world new doctrine but to give a 
True he did teach, and his truth is not 
buried in a pile of chaff, but nations without him 
are dead; it is not what to do they need to know, 
it is life and power. ‘These Jesus alone, Jesus only, 
give. 
Respectfully You GEO. 
Akita, September 1st, 1888. 


new life, 





SMITH, 








SAILING RACE. 
—— ees 


A light E.S.E. breeze, which freshened up con- 
siderably as the afternoon advanced, prevailed 
during the progress of Saturday’s sailing race. 
Captain Efford fired the starting gun at three 
o'clock sharp, and the boats got across the line 
in good time, with the exception of Hilda, which, in 
addition to having the worst of the start, had to 
disentangle herself from the embraces of O.K., a 
non-competitor, and at the same time be partially 
blanketted while the latter craft hung to wind- 
ward of her. Aborigine was first across, with 
Princess Maud on her weather quarter; Lady 
Louise came next, La Belle crossing at the same 
moment at the lee end of the line; Mary 
followed, then Molly Bawn (35 seconds late) Fubal 
E, (14 seconds after) and Hilda last. Princess 
Maud did not long hold her position relative to 
Aborigine, the big sloop sailing to windward of 
all but the Doctor. Hilda after a few minutes 
found it advisable to substitute her balloon jib for 
the working canvass with which she had started, 
and with her favorite wind began to pick up those 
mediately preceeding her. Aborigine with the three 
attendant cutters had now drawn ahead of the rest, 
nd, as if their separation was not marked enough, 
along came a tug boat leisurely assisting hall a 
dozen lighters to leave the harbour. The Doctor 
just squeezed past the steamer, but all the rear 
contingent became instantly a prey to the most 
ute regret. Afary in the leading position to lee 
d tried by insidious luffing to dally with time, 
nig on despairingly, probably 





























we 
but Fubal E.afterhol 
in the belief that the lighter people would cut the 
tow-rope to let her pass through, had to tack, Hilda 








following suit. This little incident worked greatly 
(othe advantage of La Belle who had dropped 
astern. When Hilda and Fubal E, had resumed 
their course, the competing craft were pretty much 
in man of-war order, the weather column being 
composed of Aborigine, Molly Bawn, and Jubal E., 
and the lee line of Lady Louise, Princess Maud, 
Mary, Hilda and La Belle, all properly and 
accurately abreast of one another, except La Belle, 
astern of Hilda. As the North Mark was neared 
the wind freshened pleasantly, and under the new 
impulse thus given Jubal £. notably improved her 
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position, walking fast away from Mary. Accor- 
ding to the calendar the tide should have been on 
the full ebb but, resulting no doubt fiom the tem. 
pestuous weather outside, the normal order of 
things was upset, for the tide flowed strongly during 
the whole of the race. Aborigine went about with- 
in a few fathoms of the marl, designing no doubt 
to clear it by forging ahead while in stays, but 
here the tide had its say and drove the sloop down 
on the buoy, so that she fouled it. This disqualified 












Aborigine. ‘The others got round without mishap, 
except Mary, who failed at her first try, and 
wearing, lost a good deal of ground. From the 





North Mark Adorigine led a long line to the Light- 
ship, the only change that occurred in the relative 
positions of the boats being Lady Louise moving 
trom fourth into second place. As the Lightship 
was neared the effect of the tide became ap- 
parent and all had to jam as close to the wind 
as possible. Aborigine squcezed round, and Lady 
Louise, having walked past to windward of the 
Doctor, weathered the Light with lots of 
room to spare, but Afolly Bawn lad to tack. 
Coming in afterwards on the port tack towards 
the mark she met Princess Maud coming out 
on the same errand and, failing to give way, 
putthe latter about. The injury done, however, 
though it formed the subject of a protest, was very 
slight, as both got vound at this attempt. Abori 




















gine set no additional canyass on the ran home, 


but Molly Buwn and (later) Princess Maud 
set spinnakers, while Lady Louise boomed out 
her foresail to port. Fubal E. and La Belle had 
to tack at the Lightship, and Mary finding the sea 
too heavy, bore up for home after one try at the 
mark, A will be seen from the record below, 
Aborigine being disqualified, the prize in A. class 
goes to Fubal E., that in B, class to Lady Louise, 
and that in C. class to La Belle. Captain Efford 
acted as officer of the day, being accommodated 
in a launch of the Yokohama Engine works. ‘The 
following is a record of the times :— 

















Time Cor. 
North Light- allow: rected 
Rating Mark. ship. Binish. ance. Time. 
ACtass. feet, hms: hams, hms, ms. hms. 
Aborigine ve 8 33830 38448 4.09.00 scratch 4:09.06 
Hilda By 3304s feogo 4ajta 34s 42007 
dha BS 3310 dose Pi820 ges Pisa 
WC. 
Molly ti 24 53038 4.0037 41346 45s 408.51 
Lady Louie 34 S3rco S830 4.1289 44s 408.04 
Princes Maud. a8 S30.a§ $8082 4tgat $39 4.08.22 
C Cass 
Mar abosars a 
La bette. is S4keo = g4nes 838 4.3827 
Wissens, 
A Cuass. 
Jubal &. Sait 
B Ctass. 
Liddy Lowise resssssese a 
C Crass. 
PRB stance Ws 








LETTER FROM LONDON. 
EARLE. 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 


London, July 24th. 
‘mes and the Parnellites 
is occupying public attention to the exclusion of 
everything else. Mr. Smith, on behalf of the 
Government, brought in the bill to have the whole 
of the charges investigated by a special commis- 
sion of three judges—Sir James Hannen, Presi- 
dent of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Divi- 
sion of the High Court; Mr. Justice Day, the only 
Roman Catholic, I believe, “on the Bench; and 
Mr, Justice A. L i, all three men who have 
not, and never had, anything todo politics. ‘The 
Bill requires them’ to investigate all the charges 








The war between The 

















brought forward by the Attorney-General in his 


speech in the recent case of O’Donnell vy. The 
Times against members of Parliament and oth 
I prophesied in my last that Mr. Parnell would 
not face such an enquiry of his own free will, and 
Iwas right. He refused last night to accept the 
reference to the tribunal as satisfactory. He 
wanted the point at issue to be narrowed down to 
the two letters only, and the question to be, simply 
and solely, genuine or forged? But the Govern- 
ment refused to narrow the reference by one jot 
or tittle; they said these letters are merely items 
in a vast mass of testimony all tending towards 
certain charges, and we must have the charges 
themselves thoroughly investigated.“ You won't 
face a jury, as we think you ought; well, we give 
you this tribunal—take it or leave it, but we will 
hot consent to your dictating the questions that 
are to be left to it, Rnd how they are to be left. 
The charges against you and others are there in 
black and wi we ate going to have the whole 
matter threshed out once tor all, if at all.’ 
night, as T write, the great point is whether the 
Government should not take the bull by the horns, 
and carry through the inyestigation whether Mr, 
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Parnell likes it or not, on the ground that the 
matter is one affecting the honour and repute of 
the House of Commons. It may be that before 
this is posted, the decision of the Government on 
this point will be known. The Times accepts the 
Commission, although, like many other people, it 
does not see why Mr. Parnell should be favoured 
with a special tribunal. It has fought the busi- 
ess out with bull-dog tenacity. Lest it should 
be said that the speech of the Attorney-General, 
being privileged, could not be made the founda- 
tion for an action for libel, the great journal care- 
fully and sedulously repeated every one of the 
accusations on its own account the two following 
days; it has repeated them almost daily since, and 
declares it will prove them; it accepts the new 
tribunal and the new bill, and professes daily its 
readuess to meet the fullest, the most searching, 
the most thorough enquiry; it objects to con- 
fining the enquiry to the two letters, and then 
when it is said that it knows these are forgeries, 
it turns round this morning on Sir Charles Russell, 
Sir William Harcourt and others, and says they 
never made greater mistakes in th lives than 
when they persuade themselves that there is a 
doubt about these letters, for it is going to prove 
them with all the other facts. Through all the 
hurly-burly, anxiety, and worry, the Editor of The 
Times, I Wave excellent reasons for knowing, is as 
calm, confident, and resolute if this stupendous 
business were not resting, in a sense, on his 
shoulders. 

Your readers may possibly be inclined to think, 
as I was until recently, that this is nothing more 
than a kind of colossal, or glorified, libel case, 
of great consequence to The Times or to Mr. 
Parnell and his more immediate associates, 
but to no one else. This, however, is not the 
view entertained by policitians. Yesterday alter- 
noon I went down to the House of Commons to 
see a friend, who is a member, to ascertain how 
feeling there was running on this subject. ‘The 
House is never a very pleasant place to v In 
the outer gallery you find a mixed crowd waiting 
to get in, and ‘in the inner gallery, technically 
called the lobby, you find a rather seedy crowd of 
politicians of the baser gort, local wire-pullers, the 
corvespondents of provincial papers waiting for 
“tips,” aud people who represent all kinds of 
“grovements.” Here you see politics at their 
worst, their seedy, disreputable fringes; members 
strutting about with a ridiculous air of importance, 
like so many absurd peacocks. Professor Stuart, 
the friend of Mr. Gladstone, is always about here, 
with his hat thrown back on his head, forehead 
puckered into wrinkles, his eyes apparently full 
of thoughtfulness, his hand going up every 
now and again to his troubled brow, with 
an “O my. prophetic soul” air, as if the 
cares of Empire rested on his shoulders, when it 
is palpable that he is merely striking attitudes, 
and is thinking of nothing more important than 
how he looks, and what the bystanders think of 
him. Inside the House itself the talk, talk, talk, is 
usually deadly in its dreariness. Hours and hours 
are passed in dullards hearing other dullards 
make what are called speeches—Heaven help us! 
hums, and hahs, and stutters and other inarticulate 
sounds, and platitudes, and you have to wait 
through hours of this rubbish on the chance of hear- 
ing areal speech from some one who really can 
speak, ‘The gallery of the House is a good place to 
sleep in; the monotonous drone below is an excel- 
lent soporific, the only drawback being that occa- 
sionally you are disturbed by the corncrake voice 
of Mr. Biggar or the bellowing of Mr. ‘Timothy 
Healy, whose marvellous volume of voice ina litle 
body reminded me often of the cicada. Happily my 
friend turned up promptly and carried me to the 
terrace overlooking the river where we talked and 
smoked in great contentment. He said the case 
was regarded in all quarters of the House, not 
merely as a sensation, but as certain to affect pro- 
foundly one way or another British politics for the 
next generation. The British public, or any other 
public for that matter, does not refine; it takes 
things roughly and in bulk; it does not’ separate 
men from principles, and to the average elector it 
is not Parnell or The Times that is on its trial but 
Home Rule. If the case goes against Parnell, 
the Unionists will sweep the board at the next 
election, and make Home Rule an impossibility 
for years to come; if he wins, bye-election after 
bye-election will go against the Government, a 
panic will ensue and a dissolution, and Gladstone 
will come in with a swinging majority and Home 
Rule is safe. If 7he Times wins, the first step will 
be that Parnell and his associates will have to retire 
from public life and give way to members from 
Ireland who are not contaminated by contact with 
crime and criminals—so at least said an advanced 
Radical member who is a small power in his party. 
Mr, Labouchere, who has great influence in his 
own party just now, according to my friend, puts 
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the situation thisway: “That rascally Times with 
its commission has upset the whole apple-cart. 
Here Providence appeared 10 be on our side; 
Mandeville dies and gives us a good rousing 
sensation ; then the foolish prison doctor goes and 
cuts his throat to improve the situation; all is 
going delightfully for us, when this infernal Com- 
mission turns up and spoils it all. The front 
‘Oppositi Bench is in a horrible funk of the 
whole business ; each one of them prays to his own 
particular god every night that the Commission 
may never come off, or that something may turn 
up to show them a way out of the hole.” 

















In fact, it appears that Parnell versus The Times 
is regarded as a grave political event fraught with 
far reaching consequences, and that neither the 
Gladstonians nor the Parnellites view the enquiry 
with anything but nervousness, not to say dread. 
The Times itself appears calm and confident in its 
power to prove its allegations. ‘The Bill has been 
read a second time, and it remains to be seen how 
it will pass through Committee; but no doubt 
Reuter will keep your readers informed of the main 
features of the case as it progresses. 

There isa profound dearth of Eastern news 
I mean of news specially interesting to readers in 

apan. [do not know why; but such is the case. 
‘The abominable weather is affecting unfavourably 
everybody and everything. Hay is rotting on the 
ground, and I think people are beginning to feel 
mouldy likewise, for the rain it raineth every day— 
an observation I believe I made last week. 


Matters do not appear to be going very satis- 
factorily in Burmah. In Upper Burmah one 
would naturally expect disorder and disturbance, 
because it occupies a vast area which it would be 
very difficult at the best of times to keep in hand, 
and where the dislocation caused by the fall of the 
old dynasty would naturally lead to unrest and 
disorder. But unfortunately the present outbreaks 
of dacoity are in Lower Burmah, in places like 
‘Tavoy, which have been under British ule for 
more than half a century, and Tharawaddy, which 
we have had for about’ thirty years. ‘The cor- 
respondent of The Times in Rangoon, who has 
already done much good in bringing public 
opinion to hear on sundry improper m= 
prudent acts of officials in Burmah, explains these 
disturbances in this way. The system of punish- 
ing villages or districts by fines or punitive taxes 
is abused; the power is given to subordinate 
officials without any adequate check, and it is 
exercised in an arbitrary and irresponsible man- 
ner. Originally intended for the punishment of 
districts saturated with crime, where criminals are 
undiscovered because of the sympathy of the 
whole population, it has come to be an engine of 
oppression, set in motion at the whim of minor 
district officers. In Tavoy and Tharrawaddy 
these fines have been so frequent and heavy that 
the people cannot pay them, and seeing ruin 
staring them in the face, with what seems to be a 
kind of instinct amongst the Burmese, they take 
to dacoity. The ruined or bankrupt Burman in 
the country flies at once to highway robbery; he 
joins a gang of men like himself, and is a full- 
pledged dacoit. ‘There seems good sense and 
good reason in all this; such a tervible, ruinous 
power as this should’ be carefully guarded 
and limited, and exercised only after the 
fullest enquity and by the highest. and most 
responsible official. On the other hand, Mr. Moy- 
lan, The Times correspondent at Rangoon, who 
is likewise a practising barrister there, has been 
a state of feud with many of the officials in 
Burmah ever since the fall of Mandalay, He ap- 
pears to be a man of considerable courage and 
pertinacity,—“ cussedness ” a friend of mine in the 
Civil Service in Burmah calls it,—and perhaps he 
does not paint the conduct of these with whom he 
is at feud with a light brush. Of the fact of the 
tbreak in long settled districts there can be no 
doubt whatever. 

The first letter of Mr. Norman to the Pall Mall 
Gasette from Japan has been published, but it 
merely recounts the passage across the Pacific, 
and contrasts it with that across the AUantic. 
The next letters should contain something of 


interest. 
July sth. 
The Times reprint of the London Gaeette this 
morning contains the following announcement, 
which Chad much pleasure in reading and now re- 
produce in all the pomp of official phraseology + 


From the London Gazette, Tuesday, July agth. 
Worreuatt, July aged. 

The Queen has been pleased to give and grant unto Frederick 
William Strange, Esq., Professor of English in the Higher Class 
Intermediate College at Tokio, Her Majesty's Royal licence and 
authority that he may accept and wear the Insignia of the Filth 
Class of the Order of the Rising Sun, which His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan has been pleased to confer upon him in recog 
nition of his services while actually and entirely employed be- 
Yond Her Majesty's dominions in the service of His Imperial 

lajesty. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Pees 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, August 11th. 

We are within three months of the election, and 
though the general issue has been joined, the 
pleadings are not closed, and the particular issue 
to be tried at bar is not yet in shape. e Senate 
continues to struggle with a ‘Tariff Bill, The task 
is superhuman. Seventeen of the thirty-eight Re- 
publican members of the Senate committed them- 
selves by speech and vote in 1882 to the principle 
of tariff revision, and actually passed a bill which 
was more sweeping in its reduction of duties than 
the Mills Bill. ‘They are now required, under the 
lash of M.M. Kinley and Blaine, to pass another 
bill based on the opposite principle—a bill under 
which duties shall be maintained or increased on 
all articles which are or may be produced in this 
country, and the surplus reduced by placing on 
the free list all articles which cannot be produced 
here; and as, tea and coffee being already on 
the free list, an extension of that schedule in 
the desired direction would not have the effect 
of reducing the surplus to any considerable extent, 
it is asked of them that they shall deplete the Tre: 
sury by repealing the internal revenue tax on whis- 
key and tobacco. The American House of Lords 
has never been famous for its powers of deglutition : 
it differs in this respect from the British House of 
Lords, whose appetite for crow is proverbial 
contortions and wry faces are matter of public 
commentand sympathy. [tis very justly remarked 
that the mninority in the house did not antagonize 
the Mills Bill with a bill of its own ; why should the 
Senate be expected to perform that which the 
House found impossible? ‘The predicament is 
cruel. ‘The Republican party hardly dare go to 
the country ena platform of cheap whiskey and 
dear blankets; yet if it does not, it appears to 
have no other alternative than to pass a bill reduc- 
ing duties, and in that case, the Mills Bill is pro- 
bably as good as any bill which could be framed, 

Mr. Blaine antived day before yesterday from 
England, and immediately assumed command 
of the forces, Harrison and his friends cheerfully 
making way for him. He had not been an hour 
in the country before he specified the line on 
which he proposed to conduct the campaign. 
Referring to the attempt to reduce war taxes, he 







































































the opportunity of England. It is the long-looked-for 

pom which the chesper labor and cheaper fabrics, of 
the Old World expect to invade the New World and lower the 
wages of the American working-men to the European standard, 
vis not a contest of capital against capital; it fe not a contesi 
of partisan against partisan, “it is much higher than either of 
these. Irtranscends all party motive, and the question is,,whes 
ther the great mass of American citizens who carn theit ‘bread 
by the sweat of their brow shall be sericusly reduced in thelr 
emolument from day to day. 

“That is the whole pith andmoment of thisquestion. Anything 
that diverts this question from. that single point isa weakening 
of the campaign. Tsay here that the wages of the American 
laborer cannot be reduced, except with the consent an 
the American laborer himself. The appeal lies to him 
tohis door and asks him whether, with the great power of (ran 

ise, and the great majority he possesses in his own hands, he 
Neill ng for himself and es, his children and his 
children’s children to. take tha epy at the. bidding of an 
American Congress and an American President, who are go: 
verned by that element which sought to destroy thi Ne 

In other words, Mr. Blaine proposes to rely 
upon the obtuseness of the American laborer for 
success. He reckons that a majority of the work. 
ing class are so ignorant of the relation between 
wages and tariffs that they can be persuaded that 
the former are dependent on the latter, and that it 
will not be possible during the three montis which 
will intervene between the election to educate them 
tothe contrary. We have not generally found in our 
history that the argumentum ad ignorantiam could 
be salely relied on; the public generally know 
more than they get credit for; but Mr. Blaine is 
shrewd, and he may be right in this case. At the 
late meetings of the Knights of Labour, a growing 
acquaintance with correct fiscal principles was 
noticeable ; and the reports of the pending investi. 
gation at New York, which go to show that the 
very manufacturers who are clamoring for protec- 
tion are superseding American workmen and 
workwomen as rapidly as they. can with cheap 









































labour from Russia, Poland, ungary, and the 
principalities, are shaking public faith in the 
efficacy of protection as a prop to wages. But, as 


I said, Blaine is shrewd. Utterly without prin- 
ciple himself, with no instinct in his nature which 
prompts him’ to prefer truth to falsehood, honesty 
to knavery, or right to wrong, he is a keen judye 
of the temper of communities which are guided by 
selfish instincts exclusively ; he mary have diagnosed 
the situation with accuracy. 

Mr. Cleveland is said to have recovered from 
the attack of faint-hea:tedness which was brought 
on by the Oregon election, and which induced Mr, 
Mills and himself to disclaim the title of free-trader 




















as the old free-soilers disclaimed the name of 











abolitionist. It understood that lis letter of 
acceptance, which has been unaccountably delayed, 
he will venture to call a spade a spade, and will 
openly confess his disbelief in the power of the 
American people or any other people to lift them- 
selves up by his boot-straps. 

General Sheridan died on the sty athis cottage at 
Noaguitt, in Massachusetts. is death had been 
inevitable for some weeks. Both heart and liver 
had become involved ; nothing but the administra- 
tion of the most powerful stimulants kept him 
alive so long. He was surrounded by his family 
at the time of his death; there were also two men 
of the church of which he wasa member. He will 
be succeeded in the command of the army by a 
man very superior to himself—John M. Schofield. 
General Schofield is one of those shrewd and lucky 
men who pass through life without arousing anta- 
gonisms. He did excellent work during the war, 
but came out of it without being hated by jealous 
comrades; he was military Governor of Virginia 
duting the period of reconstruction, and managed 
to give satisfaction to loyal men and rebels alike : 
he was almost the only man in the country whom 
Andrew Johnson and Edwin M. Stanton were both 
willing to trust. He is a cool, level-headed man, 
who will administer the business of the army 
smoothly and to general satisfactio 

Walter H. Lennox-Maxwell, alias Brooks, the 
murderer of C, Arthur Preller, expiated his crime 
on the gallows yesterday at St. Louis. It was on 
April Oth, 1885, that he committed the murder. 
Your readers will remember that he made good 
his escape to Australia, but was captured by detec- 
tives acting under telegraphic orders, as his 
steamer was approaching the harbour of Auck- 
land. He was brought back, tried, and con- 
victed. His family, who are respectable Ling- 
lish people of the middle class, provided him 
with good counsel, and he had every opportunity 
of establishing his innocence. ‘The Missouri 
authorities are proverbially slow and sure in 
the punishment of crime. No man in that State 
is ever hanged in a hurry; but a man who 
is booked for the gallows is apt to get there 
at last. Everything that could be done to save 
Maxwell was done. At the last moment, when 
the day had been set for the execution, friends of 
the family persuaded kind-hearted Lord Salis- 
bury to beg a reprieve on the strength of alleged 
new evidence, and the Administration at Washing- 
ton endorsed the request. But the Governor of 
Missouri felt that enough had been done for cle- 
mency : the time had come for justice to be heard. 
He politely but firmly declined to comply with the 
wishes of the British and American Governments, 
and at the hour and minute set, the weight fell, 
and one of the most contemptible of modern 
scoundiels was launched into eternity. 

Luck is once more on the side of the Canadian 
Pacific. The British Government has agreed to 
grant it an annual subsidy of $45,000 for ten years 
on condition of its maintaining an ocean mail ser- 
vice between Vancouver, Japan, and China; and 
simultaneously the Government at Washington 
has agreed to continue to it the privilege of carry- 
ing goods in bond through from San Francisco to 
Chicago, in competition with our own lines. The 
transcontinental pool has also consented to its 
making differential rates on freight, which are 
designed to offset its drawbacks in the shape of 
greater distance and longer time. Whether these 
windfalls will make the British route from Yoko- 
hama vid Vancouver a permanently serious com- 
petitor of the American route by vid San Fran- 
cisco remains to be seen. As a general rule, sub- 
sidies are a poor foundation to build on. 

Next Tuesday the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine will begin its investigation of the me- 
thodsofthe Alaska Commercial Company. Pending 
the inquiry, the Administration has agreed at the 
request of the British Government to suspend the 
sale of four Canadian sealers, seized last year for 
alleged infraction of the law granting to the Alaska 
Company a monopoly of sealing in the waters of 
Alaska. ~ It will be shown in the course of the in- 
vestigation that the company has established an 
actual empire in that territory, as complete as the 
Empire created by the East India Company was 
in the last century; that it even goes so far as to 
refuse to receive the coined money of the United 
States unless it is stamped with the company's 
hand, 

The American party gives fitful signs of life. ‘The 
galvanic battery. is worked at this point by Frank 
Pisley of the Aygonauts his zeal in the cause 
appears to be partially explained by a rumour that 
the Convention which will meet in New York on 
‘Tuesday will nominate Leland Stanford for Pre- 
sident. Mr, Pixley’s admiration for Mr. Stanford 
is one of the most beautiful traits in his characte: 
He is not the only editor who is coming to the 
front.” Mr. M. H. de Young, whom young 
Spreckels shot three years ago, has been appointed 
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by the Republican national committee manager 
of the campaign on this coast ; it is rumoured that 
in the event of Republican success he will be 
ratified by an appointment as Postmaster 
eneral. People are not thus far, however, in any 
anxiety about the contents of their letters. 








BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR SHANGHAI FOR 1887. 
PALER TEP E 
Consul-General Hucues to the Marquis of 
Sauispury. 


Shanghai, May 18th, 1888. 


My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit your | 


Lordship my report on the Trade of Shanghai for 
1887, together with the returns. Copy of a report. 
by Mr. Carles on the Mixed Court is annexed. 
Duplicates of these documents are being forwarded 
to Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking. 


Thave, &c., 
(Signed) P. J. HUGHES. 
REPORT ON THE TRADE or SHANGHAI FoR 1887. 

The returns for 1887 show a considerable in- 
crease in both imports and exports, and afford 
every indication of steady progress. There was 
no undue speculation or overtrading. Losses were 
the exception and moderate gains the rule. Our 
merchants generally have every reason to be 
satisfied with the results of the year, and their 
prosperity was.shared by the native dealers in 
foreign goods. It is to be regretted that Chinese 
dealers i native produce were not so fortunate. 
‘The teamen especially met with disastrous losses. 
The lesson they received was severe, but it may 
be useful in the end if it teaches them that more 
care is required in the preparation of tea for the 
foreign market, and that Indian competition has 
completely altered the conditions of trade. 

The gross value of the imports and exports in 
vessels of foreign build was about 56,000,000/. 
sterling. This includes goods re-exported or 
brought to Shanghai from other ports for tranship- 
ment. Deducting re-exports, ‘and counting as 
exports only produce of local origin, the net value 
of the trade was nearly 13,000,000/., and upon tl 
the duties p: amounted to about  1,330,000/, 
the largest revenue ever collected at Shanghai by 
the Foreign Department of the Imperial Customs. 

The customs returns, which include re-entries of 
vessels as entries, and, on the other hand, do not 
include vessels cleared under guarantee until 
the duties are paid, er somewhat from the 
returns kept in our Shipping Department, and, 
therefore, Pom Form C of the Summary Returns 
lately sent to the Foreign Office and to Her 
Majesty’s Legation. According to the customs 
statistics, there was’ an increase in the steam 
tonnage compared with that of the year before of 
250,584 tons, and a diminution in that under sail 
of 115,405 tons. More than half of the tonnage 
employed was under the British flag. 

There is an increase in both French and Ger- 
man tonnage. The French mail steamers now 
run to Japan on their outward voyage, calling 
here on their way, so that the same vessel is en- 
tered twice—once on her way to Japan, and again 
when she returns to load for Marseilles. The 
increase in the German tonnage is due to the 
establishment of a new line of German mail steam- 
ers between Shanghai and Europe. 

‘The business done in cotton goods during the 
year was, on the whole, satisfactory both to im- 
porters and dealers. The manner in which the 
principal part of the trade in Shanghai is con- 
ducted, namely, by public auctions, which take 
place four or five times a week, seems, at first 
sight, injurious to the interests of importers. It is 
said, however, that this is not the case. Experi- 
ence has taught importers what kinds and quanti- 
ties of goods they can safely offer; and, on the 
other hand, as a not insignificant business is done 
by indents, I have seen it stated that it is the in- 
terest of buyers to see that auction prices do not 
fall materially below the cost of goods on the way. 
This latter statement is, however, subject to some 
qualification, as goods indented for by, or o1 be- 
half of, Chinese are in many cases special lines,” 
not like the goods offered by auction, Informa: 
tion respecting goods so indented for to meet spe- 
cial requirements is, it may be remarked, not 
readily obtainable, as it is the interest of the mer- 
chants concerned to keep the business in their 
own hands as much and as long as possible. 

The imports of grey shirtings were not so large 
as in 1886, but the deliveries were 430,000 pieces 
more. In the deliveries of white shirtings there 

































replaced in popular favour by sheetings, which 
more nearly resemble native cloths. Deliveries of 
English sheetings increased about 146,000. Eng- 
list’ drills also improved. It is noteworthy that 
Atmerican sheetings do not share in this improve- 
ment. American sheetings fell off 180,000, and 
drills 140,000 pieces. ‘There is now little intrinsi 
difference between the best makes of English and 
American drills and sheetings, and, as regards 
these particular goods, there seems a fair prospect 
of our recovering the ground which we lately lost. 

One of the most noticeable features of the year 
has been the increased import of the descriptions 
of ‘dyed cloth called cotton lastings and Italians. 
‘The import of cotton yarns from England amounted 
to 38,753 piculs, which is about the same as last 
year. There was, however, a greatly increased 
import of Bombay yarns, the total of this kind 
amounting to 169,144 piculs, or about 60 per cent. 
more than the quantity imported during 1886. It 
is worth noting that, at the date of these remarks, 
the demand for Bombay yarns continues to in: 
crease. They are eagerly taken at advancing 
rates, and it is stated in a trade circular now be- 
fore me that “the Tientsin and Newchwang 
markets are reported very strong, and the yarns 
going into consumption freely.” 

Shanghai is the centre of the principal cotton- 
growing district in China, and the success of the 
Bombay factories may stimulate local rivalry, In- 
deed, more than one spinning company is vow 
projected. It is doubtful, in view of the quality of 
Shanghai cotton, whether yarn equally good and 
cheap as that of Bombay can be manufactured 
here. Some foreigners are, however, ready and 
willing to make the experiment, but their desires 
meet with no encouragement’ from the-Chinese 
authorities. ‘The latter are still trying to re- 
suscitate the Chinese Cotton Spinning Company, 
which was first projected under official au: 
1879. ‘The foundations of the buildings were laid, 
but owing to gross waste and mismanagement 
further progiess was stopped, and up to this date 
the attempts of the officials to raise additional 
capital have proved unsuccessful. One of the in- 
ducements held out to shareholders, who ate all 
natives, isa monopoly for the manufacture of cot- 
ton cloth promised by His Excellency Li Hung- 
chang, and dread of interference with this monopoly 
has hitherto caused the local officials to discourage 
and endeavour to prevent the establishment of 
cotton factories of all kinds, whether projected by 
foreigners or Chinese. Without entering into the 
question of their treaty rights, foreigners have no 
desire to enibark capital in projects discounte- 
nanced by local officials. The latter will probably 
withdraw their opposition, at least to the manufac: 
ture of yarn, if they see their way to securing for 
their own people some of the profits now made in 
Bombay; and if they are alive to their country’s 
interest, they will prefer to see manufacturing ex- 

s made in the beginning at the riske and 
responsibility of experienced foreigners rather than 
at the cost of native investors. 

Encouraged by their great success in yarns the 
Bombay manufacturers are now sending us con- 
siderable quantities of T-cloths and sheetings, and 
ave also trying the market with drills. The trade 
seems capable of further development, at least 
until China establishes mills of her own. One 
Bombay firm has been so enterprising as to at- 
tempt the introduction of « special kind of ‘T-cloth 
made in pieces of 8 yards long and 17 inches wide, 
which are nearly the dimensions in which the 
Chinese make their cotton cloth. ‘The success of 
this experiment is, however, doubtlul, as the new 
cloth has to pay duty at the same rate charged in 
the tariff on f-cloths ‘not exceeding 34 inches 
wide, and not exceeding 24 yards long,” namely, 
four candereens a piece, and the customs refuse 
to alter the classification. Similar goods made to 
resemble native cloth would probably have been 
manufactured in Manchester years ago, but for 
the fact of having to pay the same rate of 
duty as cloths twice the breadth and. three 
times the length. It is probable that, even if 
the import duty were less, it would be difficult 
to make so durable an article as the home 
spun wative cloth at so cheap a rate; but it 
is quite certain that, without such reduction, 
short and narrow cloths of the same style and 
quality as native cloth cannot be successfully made 
for the Chinese market either in Manchester or 
Bombay. Durability, however, is in itself not 
essential, and with the tising generation of Chi- 
hese it is scarcely a recommendation in clot 
materials, A suit which will last perhaps for six 
months, and which can be renewed at moderate 
price, is generally preferred to one which may wear 
longer, but not Took so well. Our manufacturers, 
unless unduly handicapped, are quite capable of 
meeting any demand which may arise for cloths of 

































































































was also an improvement. There is no great 
change in T.-cloths, but they are probably being 
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narrow widths, possessing all the attractive qua- 
lities Which have secured for the products of our 
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looms a commanding position in Eastern markets; 
and when the tariff comes to be revised, the ques- 
tion of the reduction of duty on narrow cloths 
will, no doubt, receive due consideration, 

There was a decrease both in the imports and 
deliveries of medium and broad cloths and of 
Spanish stripes. In long ells, also, there was a 
decreased import, but the deliveries showed some 
improvement, In camlets there was an increase 
‘The trade in 
camlets, has 











both in the imports and deliveries. 





woollens generally, and especial 
not, L believe, been nearly so profitable as that in 
cotton goods. It is, however, very important, and 
with the increasing prosperity of the country it 
eto improve, Though not, like cotton goods 
spensable, woollens have less to fear irom 
local competition. 

Specimens of native cotton cloth have been sent 
to Manchester by merchants engaged in the piece 
goods trade at this port, and have attracted much 
attention from their style, finish, excellence of the 
stuff, and especially their cheapness. Experi- 
ments have been made which appear to show that, 
under present conditions, these native cloths may 
defy competition, but with the modification of the 
import duty before suggested the case would pro- 
bably be different. 

Since the remarks on the subject of narrow width 
cloths were written I have been furnished, through 
the courtesy of a merchant interested in the ques- 
tion, with the following list of native cloths, similar 
to specimens which have been seen in Manchester. 
The rates in English money are calculated on the 
basis of qs. 2d. the Shanghai tael :— 

Price in Shanghai 



































































Scarlet, 13 inches by 8 yards - 83equaltor 6 
Green, 13 inches by 8 yards. Legscqualtor ¢ 
White, 13 inches by 8 yards 3 
Scarlet, 16 inches by 8} yard: ° 
ny WB inches by Sl yards a 
16 inches by Sh yards... eyoequal tor 8 
Rice ‘light butt), 13 inches by 94 yards... o-3a equal ton 4 
White, 13 inches by 7} yards coc. 3 
White, 13 inches by 9} yards ooo ; 
White, 13 inches by 72 yards w Sequaltor 6 
Tam informed that a piece of grey cloth measuring 19 
inches by a0 yards ean be made in Manchester to cot 3 @ 
Add charges, packing, freight, insurance, commission, 
say esa) fe 
Duty. as ps ing tariti on cloths * not exceeding 34 
inches wide and not exceeding 24 yards long,” about oat 
som 


which would be the equivalent of 15. 63d. the piece 
of 8 yards, or as nearly as possible the price of an 
equal length of good native white cloth, 16 inches 
wide. The English cloth referred to in this cal- 
culation is, it is true, wider than the Chinese, but 
it is doubtful whether the three inches extra width 
would add very much to its value on this matket. 
The native cloth is no doubt exactly suited for 
cutting out garments, whereas the extra width of 
the foreign cloth would probably be partly wasted 
in the operation, At all events, if these figures 
are correct, and I have no reason to doubt their 
accuracy, the prospects of any immediate develop- 
ment of trade in tation native cloths are not 
particularly encouraging. 

A first glance at the opium statistics of this port 
during the past year would lead one to suppose 
that little effect was produced on the trade by the 
ystem of taxation, which came into effect on 
February 1, 1887. ‘There was no doubt a con- 
siderable decrease in the import of Malwa, but 
this was largely counterbalanced by an increased 
import of Bengal opium. Ona more cateful ex- 
amination of the facts, the effect of the simultane- 
ous collection of duty and likin becomes more 
apparent, and there can be little doubt that the 
Indian opium trade at this port has already com- 
menced to suffer; and it is the opinion of the 
merchants interested that it will suffer still more, 
unless the Chinese Government should deem it 
advisable to discourage the growth of native opium, 
or tax it more heavily than it does at present. 

Matwa.—According to the customs returns 
the total amount imported during the year was 
25712 piculs, being a decrease as compared 
with the import of 1886 of 3,640 piculs. The de- 
crease would have been still greater, but it is said 
thata quantity which would have been formerly 
landed at Ningpo was landed here, paid duty, 
and received the necessary permit for transport to 
the districts usually supplied from that port. On 
referring to the returns we find that there was a 
decrease in the import at Ningo from 6,653 in 
1886 to 4,391 in 1887, This is no doubt due in 
part to the cause above mentioned, and in part to 
the increased supply of native opium grown in the 
neighbouthoo | Malwa is consumed only to a 
limited extent 9 Shaaghai, the bull imported here 
being intended for Uanshipment to Ningpo, as 
well as to the iver and northern coast ports. 
|The returns at nearly all these ports show a de- 
crease in the quantities imported. Chinkiang is 
an exception, owing to the unusually large import 

































































Notk.—See below further remarks on native and imitation 
native cotton cloth, 
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during the early part of the year, before the new 
system of (axation came into operatior : 

BeNGAt.—The import of Bengal opium has in- 
cieased, the figures being 12,144 piculs in 1886 
against’ 14,998 in 1887. ‘There was, however, I 

m told, a’ decrease in the deliveries, only 9,973 
chests having been sold against 11,138 in 1886. 
The quantity remaining in bond at the end of 
1887 was 2,845 piculs, against 1,472.40 in 1886. 
Bengal drug is principally used in Shanghai and 
the adjoining country, and it might be expected 
that, as the district is increasing in wealth and 
prosperity, there would be an increased cousump- 
tion of this expensive luxury. Statistics, however, 
hardly warrant us in coming to this conclusion. 
During the last five years only in one instance did 
the deliveries of the year exceed that of the pre- 
vious year, and taking the years 1883 and 1887 by 
themselves the decrease in delieveries amounts to 
nearly 25 per cent. ‘ 

PeRSIAN.—Only 98 piculs were imported during 
the past year, against 547 piculs in 1886. 

Cutnese.—The customs returns show that only 
$-77 piculs were reported for duty. This isa great 
falling-off since 1881, when 2,402 piculs passed the 
customs. ‘This opium came from the west of 
China. Shanghai draws its present supply chiefly 
from the north. ‘The amount of native opium con- 
sumed here is very considerable. A leading mer- 
chant who bas studied the question informs me 
that it is mixed with Indian opium to the extent of 
30 to 35 per cent. One Chinese opium smoker 
whom T have consulted says the percentage of ad- 
mixture is about 20 per cent. ; another says that 

the lower class of opium divans the mixture 
would be about 20 per cent., but in the superiot 
establishments it is believed to be only 10 per cent. 

Even at the lowest of these estimates the quantity 
of native opium used in this district must be very 
considerable, It cannot all be smuggled by the 
native crews and passengers of river steamers 
and probably the greater part arrives in junks, 
and thus escapes the observation of the foreign 
customs. Most of the native opium used here now 
comes from Tangshan, a city in the north of this 
province, near the frontier of Honan, which seems 
to be the mart of an extensive opium-growing 
district. 

The number of opium smokers seems to be in- 
creasing. Even women are now in the habit of 
frequenting opium divans, but efforts are being 
made by the Chinese authorities, with the assist- 
ance of the municipal police, to prevent the spread 
of this demoralising custom. 

Thave been favoured by a merchant with the 
following table of receipts and deliveries of In 

































































an 
opium at this port during the past five years -— 
Receipts. Deliveries. Decrease in in Increase 
Years. Deliveri 
Mal- Ben- Mal- Pen- Mal- & 
wee plc, ware gah. was gal we gal; 
chests Chests Chests Ciests Chests Ciests Chests Chests 
Wis - a9.40r boo $0,631 159330 
ity = anda ‘9i606 aeery AngeE syeoa es 
1885 - 26,214 10,97§ 27,203 10,450 2,417 938 — 
aio = 28.027 ‘ol949 ay.e63 HSS "ts = es 
1887 - 28,045 11,443 20,360 9,973 697 1,168 — — 


The simple enumeration of some of the articles, 
increased quantities of which have been imported, 
will show the direction in which China is moving: 
—Machinery, increase in value of 300 per cent. on 
the year preceding ; coals, principally from Japan; 
window glass, soap, watches and clocks, lamps, 
matches, needles, aniline dyes. ‘The import of 
kerosene oil, which usually shows an increase, fell 
off largely during the past year, owing to the ex- 
cessive importation of the previous year. ‘The 
consumption is, however, spreading, and would 
be still larger if very cheap and handy lamps 
could be made absolutely safe. Cheapness is un- 
fortunately a primary consideration with the peo- 
ple, who are very careless in handling the gim- 

ack lamps in general use, with the natural result 
of frequent accidents. 

In metals there was an increase in copper and 
spelter imported on Government account, probably 

ntended for the manufacture of “cash,” and of 
tin, but a falling-off in other kinds. 

Among the minor articles of foreign make which 
are coming into more general use locally may be 
mentioned alpaca and silk umbrellas, cheap flan- 
nels for inside wear, cotton vests, white handker- 
chiefs and lace. Chinese ladies in this part of the 
country now trim their dress jackets with lace. It 
is generally, but not invariably, of a cheap kind, 
and the fashion, which seems inconsistent with 
thrifty Chinese habits, is unlikely to spread. 

The following memorandum on the tea trade in 
North China, season 1887-1888, has been kindly 
supplied by one of the principal tea inspectors :— 

“ Black Tea.—The first musters of Kinkiang 
and Hankow teas were placed on the market in 
Hankow oa 8th May, and, owing to the general 
inferiority of the crop, an immediate demand for 
the finest teas arose and has co) 


ed throughogt 
the season, Prices for, these, Gua 135 
igitized by Ov 















































were much above London quotations, but, owing 
to the scarcity of fine China tea, they have proved 
the best investment, and have resulted satisfac 
torily to merchants, ‘The bulk of the first erop, 
however, was bought more on its merits, and losses 
to native teamen were so disastrous that, before 
the first 10 days were over, business came to a 
dead lock. ‘The teamen could not meet their en- 
gagements with the foreign banks at the due date, 
and something had to be done to check the co 
tinued downward course of prices. A veral 
futile mectings of the Hankow Native Tea Guild, 
it was decided to petition the foreign banks to 
postpone the date for repayment of loans, and to 
fine anyone who brought second crop. teas to 
market, ‘This latter, however, was only a verbal 
agreement, as no native cared to run‘the danger 
of being prosecuted by the Chinese officials for 
stopping a trade from which duty was derived. 
The unpiecedented losses on first crop teas were 
quite as effectual a check on further production as 
any coercion on the part of the Tea Guild would 
have proved, and the result has been the smallest 
yield of second and third crop black teas that 
has been known for years, ‘The first crop 
was the largest. ever brought to. market, and 
was one of the poorest in quality, being all 
more or less rain-damaged during its preparation. 
The results to foreign nierchants have been hand- 
some profits on the few finest-quality teas, and a 
fair average return on teas bought in Hankow ; 
but the business done in Shanghai on the whole has 
not been satisfactory, though no heavy losses have 
occurred, ‘The results to natives have been very 
unsatisfactory throughout, and many “hongs” 
have failed or closed their business. The export 
of black tea has been as follows :— 
























































1887-88. 1886-8. 
bs. Tbs. 
To Great Britain. cccsseon $14492,902 65,423,776 
To Russia (direct)... 12,071,416 11,610,324 
To United States and Canada 4,508,673 3,417,558 
‘To Russian Manchuria......... 1,386,559 1,925,025 
‘To Russia (brick) - $5724,322  O,414,130 
To Tientsin, and overland to 
tussian territory... 2... 19,021,066 16,485,778 
To Tientsin, and overland to 
Russian territory (brick) ... 26,177,661 25,764.13 
To Tientsin, and overland to 
168,593 83,588 
120,651,132 1314130305 


“The market for green tea was opened on 21st 
June. The teas from the neighbourhood of 
Ningpo (Ping-sueys) were as usual the first to 
arrive, and being purer and better prepared than 
customary of late years, they met with ready sale. 
They did not meet with much favour either in 
America or England, however, and business was 
checked as soon as reports on first shipments 
were received. ‘The teas known as country teas 
(Fychows, Tienkais, Moyunes, &c.) began to 
ative early in July, and though they were 
rougher than ever in make, buying commenced at 
about 10 per cent. higher prices than last season, 
but they gradually declined until December, when 
prices touched the lowest level reached for years. 
Results are rather difficult to estimate, as for the 
first few. months shipments to England were 
giving fair ceturns, whilst to Ametica they were 
leaving steady losses, and for the past two months 
or more the position has been reversed. On the 
whole, we should say, it has not been an unfavour- 
able season for foreign merchants, but native pro- 
ducers must all be poorer than they were a year 
ago. The business to Bombay, which now takes 
about 8 per cent, of the green tea crop from China, 
has received a check by the oppressive duties 
























imposed by the Ameer of Afghanistan. The ex- 
port of green tea has been as follows :— 
1887 1888, 1886-188). 
beats tel tn Lbs. 
(© Great Rritain ..sc;ecscssss 73972682 «1. 294054797 
To United States and Canada’... 14,840,713 = 15,067,767 
pest 1,718,720 ... 2,092,264 
fo Tientsin, in transit 
sian territory... 134,871 150,827 
24,666,936 25,616,655 
“During the autumn Sir Robert Hart, on 


behalf of the. Tsungli Yamén, addressed the 
various chambers of commerce in the teaty ports 
asking for.information about the deterioration of 
China’ tea, and for suggestions for its improve- 
ment. ‘The Tea Guilds were also asked to give 
their opinions, but as it would not have been policy 
on their part to acknowledge that better prices 
might be obtained if more care and attention was 
given to the preparation of the leaf, we believe 
they confined themselves to the question of duty, 
and attributed the whole of the distress from which 
the trade is suffering to the overbearing duties, 
internal and export, to which the article is subject. 
The chambers of commerce all forwarded full 
reports pointing out the deterivration which has 
taken place in the quality of China tea of late 
ars, suggesting improvements in manufactur 
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and culture, and calling special attention to the 
onerous taxation that China tea is subject to com- 
pared with the production of any other country 
yielding tea.” 

‘The writer of the foregoing memorandum points 
out that at present brick tea pays only an export 
duty of 0.60 taels a picul, and he expresses an 
opinion that tea in all shapes should pay the same 
export duty, and that one nation should not be 
favoured before all others because a certain style 
of packing suits the trade. Much of the brick tea 
manufactured at Hankow is made from inferior 
kinds of leaf_and ordinary dust tea, which if 
shipped to England in the form of leaf tea, 
would pay 2.50 taels a picul. Brick tea made 
in Hankow from tea dust purchased on the spot 
is also exempt from transit duty. Under these 
circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the 
export of brick tea should so largely increase. 
The trade has never been in our Fonds, and we 
have no reason to grudge our Russian friends their 
success, but attention may fairly be drawn to its 
flourishing condition in support of the contention 
of our merchants that the export duty on tea 
should be largely diminished or altogether abo- 
lished. 

‘The business of silk for the past year was, I am 
informed, a_ very disappointing one to both 
Chinese and foreigners interested, for, in spite of 
continually encouraging reports from’ Europe of 
the improvement in consumption there, and of the 
revival of fashion in favour of goods made of all 
silk, the anticipated recovery in prices was not 
realised. Shipments, with the exception of those 
made in June, when prices here were at a low 
level, resulted in heavy losses. These disasters 
were attributed in part to the political situation on 
the continent of Europe, as the unsettled state of 
affairs checked consumption in the early part of 
the year, whilst during the subsequent months 
values in Europe were kept down by the very full 
supplies from all producing countries, where crops 
generally were good, prices being at the close of 
the year about 10 per cent. below what they were 
at the beginning. The export for the season was 
60,500 bales against 54,500 bales for the previous 
one, the excess being due to a large increase in 
the shipments of Tussah or wild raw silk from 
Manchuria, which has become an article of large 
consumption, This silk is produced from the 
worms fed on a species of oak, and was first 
brought to the notice of the general public by the 
reports of the late Mr. Consul Meadows. It has 
been greatly improved of late years, owing to the 
greater care given to the rearing of the worm, and 
to the instruction given by foreign experts in the 
proper method of reeling from the cocoons. The 
result is a very large increase in the trade, to the 
lasting benefit of the natives and of all concerned. 

Waste is an article which has been in large 
request, and prices have beon run up to such 
an extent that shipments have not covered the 
cost, and have shown heavy losses on the year’s 
business. The export for the season 1887-88 was 
46,000 bales. The article was much adulterated, 
and attention having been called to the subject,by 
one of the principal shippers, the Taotai, at my 
suggestion, issued a proclamation warning the 
natives against the damage to their own interest 
caused by such malpractices. 

It would appear from a letter quoted below, 
received from one of the firms interested, that the 
past year has not been a very prosperous one for 
the local filatures, of which there are four at pre- 
sent, giving employment to nearly 2,000 females. 
This was not due to any want of appreciation of 
the excellence of the work done, but to the decline 
in the value of silk. ‘The profits were in some 
cases barely sufficiently to pay the interest on the 
large outlay required for the purchase of cocoons 
at the beginning of the season. 

“There is not very much of interest to report 
with regard to the progress of the silk filatures of 
Shanghai during the season just drawing to a 
close. The same system of buying a year’s supply 
of cocoons in the space of a few days has had to 
be pursued, and the same want of encouragement 
from the officials has been met with. It is to be 
regretted that this attitude is maintained, when a 
little liberality and enlightenment, by stimulating 
the preparation of cocoons by natives themselves, 
would be of enormous benefit to the peasantry 
and to the silk filatures. In this respect China 

nues to compare unfavourably with Japan. 
‘The decline in the value of silk which has 
taken place since the opening of the season 
in June last, and which may be taken at nearly 
15 per cent. has been unfortunate for the 
filature industry, since the fixed cost of pro- 
duction entailed upon these establishments by 
the compulsory purchase of their stock of raw 
material in so short a space of time renders them 
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tent obviated when the filature is fortunate enough 
to be able to contract, early in the season, to sell 
ata fixed price its whole production, but such a 
course is not always practicable, and it is to be 
feared that, on the whole, the result of the year’s 
work has been disappointing to those interested.” 

Raw cotton is the principal article of local origin 
largely exported, pr cially however, to Chinese 
ports. The crop must have been very good, as 
the export exceeded that of 1886 by more than 50 
per cent. In cotton cloth, native and nankeens, 
and in grass-cloth there was also an improvement. 
In produce exported to foreign countries there was 
a falling-off in hides and in wool (camels and 
sheep), but a large increase in straw braid. 

It is noticeable that very few passes are applied 
for to cover piece goods sent into the interior of 
this and the adjoining provinces. This is no doubt 
owing to the fact that the native piece-goods guilds 
have made satisfactory arrangements with the local 
authorities. Metals are largely covered by transit 
pass. The Commissioner of Customs reports that 
on the whole transit trade in foreign goods “ 10,000 
more documents were issued than last year, whilst 
there was little difference in the application for 
goods outwards.” 

Application has been frequently made to me by 
wholesale dealers or manutacturers desirous of ex- 
tending their business for the name of merchants 
who would undertake to sell their goods, and, 
when possible, information has been given; but such 
information can of necessity be only of a general 
kind. Nowadays, when competition is so brisk, 
merchants in Shanghai of the highest standing are 
willing to receive consignments of almost anything 
for which a market can be found. ‘Time would 
be saved if application were made to them direct 
by firms in England desirous of extending their 
trade. Any of our merchants, and probably any 
of the banks at home connected with the East, 
would no doubt readily answer all inquiries made 
by persons of known respectability. In connec- 
tion with this subject I may venture to suggest 
that merchants in China who make a speciality of 
dealing in certain kinds of English goods would 
benefit the public, and perhaps themselves, by 
causing the fact to be inserted after their names 
in the various China directories, and in such books 
as “ Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, and Shippers.” 

‘The muster rooms in merchants’ offices afford 
sufficient facilities for native merchants and brokers 
to see the latest novelties, but more ample oppor- 
tunities would be furnished to the general public if 
manufacturers found it practicable to adopt the 
suggestion whieh has been made by more than 
one Consul, and combine together’ to establish 
show rooms in or near the Chinese quarter, where 
intending purchasers might receive every infor ma- 
tion respecting the goods exhibited. This might 
be done without entering into competition with 
the native shopkeepers, with whose energy and 
enterprise in the retail of foreign goods manu- 
facturers have every reason to be satisfied. 

Since 1885, when the last census of the settle- 
ments, with the exception of the French settle- 
ment, was taken, there has been probably no 
great change in the number of foreign residents, 
which then amounted to 3,673. To this should 
be added the foreigners living in the French 
settlement, about 400. The Chinese population 
of the settlements so called English and Ame- 
rican was, in 1885, 115,170, and the native popu: 
lation in the French settlement was estimated 
at 30,000. Since then the native population 
lias largely increased, and, judging from the rate 
at which new houses are being built and occupied, 
the grand total of Chinese in the three settlements 
may now Le estimated at 170,000. The popula 
tion of the native city and suburbs on the south 
and east is believed io be at least 130,000. 

The roads of the settlements and immediate 
neighbourhood which have been made by the 
Municipal Council are overcrowded with carriages, 
private and public, in foreign style, belonging to 
Chinese, Numerous as these vehicles are, they 
would be still more so if the mandarins permitted 
the extension of the present excellent roads, but 
they are unwilling to do this themselves, or to 
allow it to be done by foreigners, Increased car. 
riage traffic would, however, only indirectly benefit 
foreign trade, as the carriages in common use are 
nearly all built at Shangh some of the mates ials 
only are imported from abroad, even the springs 
being often made on the spot. 

Locomotives and rails are still conspicuous by 
their absence from the Shanghai trade retumns, 
but the case will probably be different a few years 
hence if the railways now in progress in the north 
and in the Island of Formosa fulfil the hopes of 
their projectors. 

Reference has been made in previous reports to 
the docks in Shanghai, of which ther e four, 
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gas and electric light companies, &c. Among the 
industries started’ by foreigners not previously 
noticed in my reports, mention may here be made 
of the establishments for printing by photo-litho- 
graphy. ‘The first establishment of the kind was 
founded about 10 years ago by Mr. Ernest Major. 

This has now passed into the hands of Chinese 
projectors, and has been so successful that eight 
similar establishments, all Chinese owned, are now 
in operation. Many of the books printed by th 
process are beautifully executed, the illustrations 
especially being remarkably well done. Handsome 
editions of encyclopadias and dictionaries have 
Been published at much cheaper pricesthan those for 
which they could formerly be obtained, but this 
has necessitated the use for these voluminous works 
of print so Small that readers are obliged to use 
magnifying glasses. Mr. Majorhas also founded, 
and still owns, a type-printing and stereotyping 
establishment. ‘This was started four years ago 
for the express purpose of reprinting with move- 
able type a copy of the collection of Chinese litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, issued under Imperial 
direction in the 17th century. The whole work 
consists of about 6,000 volumes, but in the new 
edition these will be comprised in the com, ively 
convenient number of 1,800. The inting is 
finished, and the work is being bound as quickly 
as the resources of the place permit. 

In addition to religious and illustrated periudi- 
als, there are two daily newspapers published in 
Chinese at Shanghai—the Shén Pao, published 
by Mr, Ernest Major, and the Hu Pao, published 
at the office of the North China Herald. Mr. 
Majov’s paper, the Shén Pao, has a daily circula- 
tion averaging 12,000 to 13,000 copies. _ During 
the Franco-Chinese War, its articles being written 
by patriotic Chinese to suit the popular tasie, the 
circulation increased to 18,000 copies daily. 
Cheap as the paper is (10 cash, or less than a 
alfpenny), it is often sold after perusal, some- 
times changing hands more than once during the 
day, and itis then bought by Chinese post-office 
employés, who send it to places in the interior 
where steamers cannot reach. The circulation of 
the Hu Pao also is considerable, especially in this 
province. Both these newspapers, although owned 
by foreigners, are bond fide organs of educated Chi- 
nese public opinion, “In international questions 
they do not always take the foreign side, but their 
influence is on the whole exe:ted in favour of pro- 
gress and civilisatio 

Time does not permit of recording various ocur- 
rences of interest which happened in 1887, but a 
brief reference must Le made to one of supreme 
importance, the disastrous inundation of the Yellow 
River. This took place in September last, owing 
to a large and sudden break the southern em- 
bankment of the river at Chéng Chou, in the pro- 
vince of Honan. ‘The resulting loss of life was 
enormous, and its extent will never be accuately 
known. ‘The measures taken by the Chinese Go- 
vernment for the relief of the distressed population 
were remarkably prompt and energetic. Foreign 
witnesses have testified to the liberal and efficient 
manner in which the funds set apart by the Go- 
vernment were distributed. So well were these 
measures carried out that the English missionaries, 
to whom the majority of foreigners had entrusted 
their subscriptions, found it unnecessary to expend 
the money, and reserved it for future contin 
gencies, “As further, and perhaps even greater, 
disasters are feared if the breaci: in the embank- 
ment cannot be closed before the summer floods, 
many thousands of workmen are now employed 
hight and day at the work of repairing the breach 
(the electric light being used to facilitate night 
work), and there is a fair prospect that their 
labours will be successful. It is uncertain what 
effect this calamity may have on our ade, but so 
far consequences are not so serious as might have 
been anticipated. 

T append, as customary, an interesting report 
by Mr. Vice Consul Carles on the working of 
the Mixed Court, which, under the present 
able administration, continues to be very satis 
factory. There lave been no appeals from 
the decision of the magistrate and the British 
assessor. All the civil cases have been disposed 
of with the exception of one, in which 
happened to be engaged. A code of Chinese 
Commercial Law is still a desideratum, but when- 
ever it comes to be framed, professional assistance 
will be required for its interpretation and exposi 
tion. Inthe meantime, the primitive system now 
in operation is not without its compensations. 
‘There ave no fees, no costs, no troublesome 
formalities, no vexatious delays before cases can 
be heard, and, excepting under special circum- 
stances, where the Court is hampered by its 
limited  jutisdiction, judgments are enforced as 
promptly as in the more highly-organised  tri- 
bunajs of Europe and America. 
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of strangers from all parts of China, Shanghai is 
comparatively free from serious crime. ‘The num- 
ber of prisoners is, however, in excess of the gaol 
accommodation, and as prison reform is still un- 
known in China, it is unlikely that the Chinese 
authorities can be induced to supply this defect in 
asatisfactory manner. It is therefore to be 1e- 
vetted that, as Mr. Carles hints, the Municip. 
Council do tot seem inclined to take this respoi 
sibility upon themselves, and provide a model 
gaol in the “ model settlement.” 

It will be seen that there have been only 14 
arrests for drunkenness among the Chinese popu- 
lation within the limits of municipal jurisdiction, 
Crime, therefore, cannot be attributed here to the 
prevalence of that vice. As a matter of fact, a 
large proportion of the Tientsin acrobatic per- 
formers, who form the most disorderly class, are 
strict teetqialers, who are neither excited by driule 
nor soothed by tobacco. 

On the whole, foreign residents in Shanghai 
have reason to congratulate themselves that they 
are surrounded by a peaceful population, guarded 
by an efficient police, and protected against 
sudden outbreaks by an admirable corps of volun- 
teers. Free from many of the disturbing elements 
which affect trade elsewhere, the merchants pursue 
their calling in tranquillity, and look forward 
with reasonable confidence to a continuance of the 
prosperity which now prevails in the commercial 
capital of China. 




















Rerorr on THE Mixep Court, 1887. 

The number of cases brought before the Mixed 
Court in 1887 was somewhat in excess of that in 
1886, there being a difference of over 300 in the 
criminal cases, but the excess was probably due 
more to increased vigilance and efficiency on the 
part of the police than to an increase in crime. 

Very few serious offences have been brought to 
the notice of the Court. In the punishments in- 
flicted the most marked difference between the 
two years is in the sentences “exceeding one 
month, but of less than six months’ imprisonment,” 
which have risen from 100 in 1886 to 200 in 1887, 
old offenders and persons convicted of larceny from 
dwellings being the chief sufferers. Mainly in 
consequence of this increase in the length of sen- 
tences of imprisonment, the accomniodation for 
prisoners under sentence has been very inade- 
nate, and the need of a better provision for such 
prisoners has been this year brought before the 
attention of the Municipal Council. So far back 
5 1884 the Council made overtures to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Board of Works for the lease of the British 
gaol, but, on failing to obtain the use of that buil- 
ding, which would have been well fitted for dis- 
ciplinary confinement of Chinese prisoners under 
long sentence of imprisonment, tl 
allowed the question to diop, 
contemplate vothingg more extensive than the 
erection of a new and enlarged police-station in 
the Lonza distiict in place of the one now existing. 
ge as is the class of professional thieves and 
inals in Shanghai, it is noteworthy to how 
nv extent their occupation is subordinated 
ions. Wet weather is highly 
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to outside consider 
objected to by them, and the attractions of an illu- 








mination, such as attended last year’s Jubilee, or 
of a race meeting, will induce them to make holi- 
day like other folk; but hot, oppressive nights are 
provocative of serious crime to an alainiing extent, 
and an equable temperature with dry roads is ex- 
cellently suited to the development of pretty offences. 

Perhaps the most noticeable among the offences 
of the past year was one of forgery, in which the 
notes of one of the leading banks were most suc- 
cessfully imitated. Fortunately, however, very 
few of them had been issued, and those only for a 
small amount. ‘The offence is one for which no 
provision is made in the Chinese Penal Code, but 
the authorities, to whom the case was referred from 
the Mixed Court, recognising its serious nature, 
sentenced the prisoner to 18 months? imprisonment 
in the district magistrate’s gaol. 

Of the civil cases only one is still pending, and 
the hearing of that was’ adjourned at the + 
of the foreign counsel engaged by the plai 
Foreign counsel in th represented both 
parties, and 
have been similarly represented, the magistrate 
raising no objection to Chinese having recourse to 
foreigners to defend their snits in his Court. 

Among the civil suits, the most important in 
many ways are those in which Chinese shave- 
holders Chinese director have been sued— 
in the one ins)vnce: for the amount of a call, in th 
other for liabilities contracted by the company: 
The existence of joint stock companies is highiy 
appreciated by the Chinese, who are quite as will- 
ing as foreigners to invest in them, or to specuBate 
in their scrip; but their constitution is so foreigr to 
Chin hat European companies wo uld 
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care that these last are not on a more favourable 
footing than other shareholders as regards their 
iability towards the company’s creditors. Simi- 
larly, in dealing with Chinese “Companies,” 
foreigners would do well to ascertain who is really 
responsible for the payment for goods supplied to 
them. 

The alteration that has taken place in the con- 
ditions of foreign trade is strongly marked by the 
nature of the suits which are now brought before 
the Mixed Court. In the past year, out of 50 
cases g were for the recovery of rent, 4 for fore- 
closure of mortgages, 2 for eviction, and 4 for the 
recovery of loans. The fall in the rate of interest 
demanded is also most remarkable, 8 per cent. 
being not unfrequently accepted on the security of 
house property. 

In conclusion, I am glad to note that there has 
been a slight improvement made in the last few 
months in the arrangements of the Court, whose 
magistrate continues to do his utmost to discharge 
the extremely heavy duties which fall upon his 
shoulders. 














BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
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‘The ordinary half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders of the above Corporation was held at the 
City Hall on Saturday (Aug. 25th). Hon. J. 
Bell-Irving presided. 

The Cuatrman said—Gentlemen, the report, 
which you have had in your possession for some 
time, will, I hope, have proved satisfactory to 
you. The half-year under review has been one 
of steady, uneventful progress, and the net result, 
though not equalling that shown in some former 
reports, admits of a dividend of £1 tos. per share 
and an addition to our Reserve Fund of one 
lakh. It gives the Directors great pleasure to be 
able to make this small increase to the Reserve, 
which will now stand at four millions of dollars. 
You will notice from the Report that the funds 
of the Bank are very fully employed; the cash 
balance on the goth June last’ being about 
$8,741,000 against $14,068,900 on goth June 
1887, and $13,827,000 on 30th June, 1886. Dur- 
ing the early part of the half year, it’ was difficult 
to employ satisfactorily the large supplies of 
money at our dispo: but towards the close of 
the period money was in strong demand at our 
principal offices, and in the event of its continu- 
ing so, as now seems probable, the results for the 
current half-year ought to be very favourable. 
We have found the item of interest paid on ster. 
ling fixed deposits a heavy charge upon us, 
are aware that we formerly paid 5 per cent., 
then we reduced the rate to 4} per cent., and 
now it has been still further reduced to 4 per 
cent. The saving under this head will be 
considerable, and we are convinced that at 
4 per cent. we shall get as much money in 
London as we can profitably employ. Even if 
our sterling deposits be diminished to some ex- 
tent, it will not be an unmixed evil. Many of 
our friends may be glad to know that all our ex- 
change accounts were taken over on the 3oth 

june at the current rates of the day at every 
hel of the Bank, and therefore, although we 
have had to contend against a continuously fall- 
ing exchange, any loss from this cause has been 
avoided. Not only so, but the affairs of the 
Bank have been so arranged that the results of 
our exchange operations have been equal to 
those of any previous half year in the history of 
the Corporation. I mention this to prevent any 
misapprehension, especially among our London 
friends, who no doubt view with alarm the fall 
experienced in silver exchanges during the last 
few years. Our sterling investments stand at 

‘95 for 2} per cent consols, and £86 for the 

ndian sterling 3 per cent. loan, the present 
market prices being £99 3s. 8d. and £07 respec- 
tively. At the end of the present half year, the 
Directors propose revaluing this latter asset at 
a price corresponding more nearly with its 
market quotation and transferring the difference 
at credit of the reserve fund. These investments 
have been converted into dollars at the exchange 
of 3/03, the rate at which the other sterling adjust- 
ments have been made. The 50 lakhs of 5 per 
cent rupee paper stand at 97} and exchange 222, 
while the present price is 101. No other pointin the 
accounts occurs to me upon which it seems neces- 
sary that I should comment; but, before moving 
the adoption of the report, I shall be pleased to 
answer any questions, 

No question being put, the CuairMAN moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts as pre- 
sented. 

Mr. MacCownacuis seconded, and the motion 


was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Mosety proposed that Mr. Siebs be ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy on the Board of Direc- 
tors caused by the retirement of Mr. Hoppius. 

Mr. Jusr seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

‘The Cuatrman having notified that the divi- 
dend warrants would be ready to-day (Monday), 
the meeting dissolved —Hongkong Daily Press. 
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London, August 3oth. 

The manceuvres of the French and Italian 
fleets have been much commented upon by the 
European Press as hinting at continued bitter- 
ness between the two nations. 

London, September 2nd. 

A terrific hurricane has been experienced in 
the southern counties of England, much damage 
being caused to crops. 

It is semi-officially stated shat the manceuvres 
of the Italian fleet are not hostile to France, 
which Crispi is unwilling to provoke. 

The interviews between Crispi, Bismarck and 
Kalnoky have not changed the policy of the 
European Powers represented. 


London, September 3rd. 

Five hundred dervishes stormed a fort near 
Wady-Halfa. The garrison under Lieutenant 
Machell made a stubborn defence. Eventually 
100 Soudanese rushed the fort, killing eighty 
Egyptians, with trifling loss to themselves. 

London, September 4th. 

The Times states that China has refused to 
ratify the treaty with the United States exclud- 
ing Chinese immigrants. 

The French Minister of Marine and the Colo- 
nies has stated that the manceuvres were not bel- 
licose, but that they have completely proved that 
the navy is ready at any moment. 


London, September sth. 


Princess Sophie, sister of Emperor William, 
has been betrothed to the Crown Prince of 
Greece. 


Boulanger has left France, rumour has it for 
ussia. 











* Sixcaron Fre Press.") 


Rome, August 21st. 
The Massowah question is becoming im- 
Portant. Signor Crispi has gone to Germany, 
where he meets Prince Bismarck and Count 
Kalnoky. 
Paris, August 21st. 
General Boulanger has been elected by a 
large majority for Somme and Charente ; he 
narrowly missed being elected for Nord. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 

Sa 

THE Nex walt 

From America... per 0. & O. Co. 

From Shanghai . perC. P. M.Co, 
From Europe, 

vit. Hongkong, per N. D. Lloyds, Thursday, Sep. 13th.t 

From Hongkong. per P. &O.Co. Thursday, Sep. 13th.§ 








Is pur 
Monday, Sep. roth. 
Monday, Sep. 10th.¢ 








From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & fperN.V.K. Friday, Sept. 14th. 
Kobe 





From America ... per P. M. Co. 


* Arabic left San Francisco on Au, 
+ Dike of Westminister left Shanghai o 
Werder (with German and English mail 
tember 6th. § Bokhara left Hongkong o 
of Sydney left San Francisco on 


THE NEXT Mar, 


Tuesday, Sep. 18th. 





st_arst via Honolulu, 













Lemay ns 
For Shanghai 
obe, at perN.¥.K. Tuesday, Sept. rth. 
Nagasaici 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co, Wednesday, Sep. 12th. 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong ... per P. &O.Co. _ Saturday, Sept. 15th, 










- per N.D. Lloyds, Sunday, Sept. 16th. 


perM.M.Co. Sunday, Sept. 16th. 
per O. & O.Co, Wednesday, Ps 19th, 
.perP.M.Co, Saturday, Sept. 28th, 


Or 





URBA 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
eee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘TuAINS Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.90, 
8.45,* 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

Trains Luave Toxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," §, 
6.15, 7:30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
‘Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 


Those marked (*) run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumfy 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those marked {i) are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Stations 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LeAve YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11,50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fares—To Modogaya, first-class sen 30, second. 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, seu 42, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen'16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 38. 


NAGOYA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE NAGovA (up) at 9.10 a.m,, and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at 5.55 a.m. 
and 1.55 and §.55 p.m. 


Fanes—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76. 


TAKETOYO.OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TaKETOvO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third.class, sem 14. 





























TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE Usno (down) at 6.30 and 11,40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Surraxawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1,50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3,53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senvat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; FuxusuiMa (up) at 6 and 
too am. and’2.35 p.m.; Koxtvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 ams 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second.class yen 1.32, third.class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.90, yen 2.18} 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yeni 4.50, yen 2.25. 








TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave Téxy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 

and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Magpasut at 6 and 

11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.95 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment), 


yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YOKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m 


Farus—First-class, sen 7§; second-class, sen 483 
third-class, sen 25. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
‘Trans—Leave Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1415 and 8.05 p.m., and Asuixaca (up) at 620 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.15 p.m. 
Fanrs—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third.class, sen 24. 





NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY: 


TRAINS Leave Naoersu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
4 p.m. and Nacano (down) at 6.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
4.35 p.m. 

Fares—Second-class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE Nagano (up) at 6 and 10 am., and 
3 p.m. ; and Uspa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY, 


‘TRAINS Leave NAGoyA at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and TAKgTovo at 7.50 a.m, aga mee 
Fans—Second-class, ser 74; 











Third-class, sen 37, 


NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LRAVE NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 
and 6 p.m,; and Nagoya at 6 and 10 a 
6 p.m. 
Farus—Second.class, yen 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Srwamens Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and LeavE 
YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
~+——_— 
ARRIVALS. 


Malwa, British steamer, 2,000, T, F. Creery, 1st 
September,—Hongkong 23rd August, via Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. 

0. 





Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, rst September,—Shanghai and ports, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Marion (8). U.S. corvette, Captain Dyer, 3rd 
September,—Kobe 1st September. 

Aberdeen, British steamer, 2,371, Taylor, 3rd Sep- 
tember,—Vancouver, B.C., 16th August Ge- 
neral.—C. P. M.S 0. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, W. Daniel, 3rd 
September,—Kobe 2nd September, Coal.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
grd September,—Sakata 31st August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benledi, British steamer 1,460, Clarke, 4th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe 2nd September, General.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Canara, British ship, 1,548, Dexter, 4th Septem- 
ber,—New York 2nd May, Oil.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
"4th September,—Kobe 2nd September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Eck- 
strand, 4th September,—Sakata 1st Septem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

ish bark, 593, James Foster, 4th Sep- 

‘akao and Kobe, 13,660 bags Su- 

gar.—Chinese. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. 
R. Searle, 5th September,—Hongkong 29th 
August, General.—P. M. S.S. Co, 

Waverley, British steamer, 2,022, Calvert, 5th 
September,—Kobe 3rd September, General. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 5th 
September,—Etchu 1st September, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
5th September,—Yokkaichi 4th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 6th September,—Nemuro 3rd Septem- 
ber.—Lighthouse Department. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, Oth 
September,—Kobe sth September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 6th September,—Hakodate 4th 
Setpember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 7th 
Septeinber,—Kobe 5th September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
































DEPARTURES. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, Watton, 1st Sep- 
tember, Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Sams, tst Sep- 
tember,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 2nd September,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Trennt, 2nd Sept 
ber,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Bonnefoy, 2nd 
September,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Bay of Fundy, British bark, 1,221, Porter, 3rd 
September,—Chittagong, Ballast.—-Captain. 

Clan MacFarlane, British ship, 1,494, Johnson, 
3rd. September, — Kobe, General: — Flint 
Kilby & Co. 

Glengarry, British steamer, 1,956, Taylor, 3rd 
September,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
rd September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
‘usen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
4th September,—Yokosuka, Ballast.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. : 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
qth September,—Sakata, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, qth 
‘September, —Shanghai and ports, Mails and 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aberdeen, British steamer, 3,616, Taylor, 5th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe, General—C. P. M. 

Co. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Clark, 5th 

‘September,—Kobe, General—Adamson, Bell 


& Co. 
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Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
th Sepiember,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 5th September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British bak, 1,127, Hilton, 6th Sep- 
tember,—Cebu, Balla: i 

George S. Homer, American 
6th September,—Tacoma, General.—Mouri- 
lyan, Heimann & Co. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 6th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fralim, 
6th September,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, gepances steamer, 436, Matsu- 
moto, 6th September,—Handa, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Eck- 
strand, 7th September,—Niigata, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED 

Per British steamer Malwa, from Hongkong via 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. Tozo Bannai, Mr. and 
Lie Macfarline and 2 children, Captain C. 















holds, Mr. J. J. Enschede, Mr. N. H. Deacon, 
Mrs. Groves, and M A. Lamb in cabin; Mr. 
Li Hoi Chee, Mr. Yue Cheong, Mr. Ysan Shon 


Kum, distressed seaman, and Mr. Vip Sang in 
second class; and 16 distressed seamen and 3 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shangliai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Abrahamson 
and two children, Mrs. H. Wallace, Mrs. C. Jud- 
son, Messrs. J. Mathews, and G. W. Buckmaster 
in cabin ; and 100 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Aberdeen, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—From New York: Miss Mary Atkinson, 
Miss Atkinson, and Mr. Hubbard in cabin. From 
San Francisco: Messrs. Muller, Babbitt, and 
Boggs in cabin ; and 15 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Commodore and Mrs. Maxwell and 
child, Lieutenant P. Ammske, Lieutenant T. H. 
Hawkins, R.A. Mr. John Hartis, Dr. Freeman, in 
cabin; and Mr. Seto'and 134 Chinese, in steerage. 
For Honolulu: Mr. Goo Took, in cabin, and 387 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
liss G. S. Bigelow, Miss C.K. Meyer, Miss 
Shear, Rev. A. R. Matie, Rev. Newton, Messrs. 
A. C. Attebury, S. Shibo, J. Horikoshi, S. Aka- 
matsu, and H. ‘Oka in cabin} Messrs. C. Asaye, 
N. Kayano, S. Yoshida, J. Kanaoka, Y. Shibuya, 
R. Kachihara, N. Yoshimura, K. Nakamura, A. 
Koga, J. Hirakawa, K. Hirakawa, J. Miyachi, 










































and K> Yamanaka’ in second class; and 269 
passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Rev. and Mrs. G. M. Gilmore and infant, 
Messrs. Edward M. Sang, Edward Greey, and Y. 
Uyeno in cabin; Mr. K. Tamai in second class ; 
and Mr. James Grey in steerage. From Hong: 
kong: Mr. James Wood and 3 Chinese in second 
class; and 451 Chinese in steerage. From Kobe: 
Mr, Wm, Ross in cabir 

Per French steamer Meloourne, for Shanghai 
vid. Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs, G. Ritter and child, 
Mr, and Mrs. G. David, Mr. and Mrs. Krauss, 
Captain Dearborn, Captain Purchas, Messrs. F. 
Fioravanti, W. H. Forber, Fowler, C. L. Fair and 
servant, J. E. David, E. S. Kelly, 'L. Leconte, Le 
Lefoutre, A. Julien, P, Gelabow, H. 
. Harada, arid Alex. Shanks in cabin. 
‘eheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—General Cameron, C.B., 
Mrs, Cameron, Misses Cameron (3), and 2 Euro- 
pean maids, Lieut. Somerville, Major Wilkinson, 
Mr. and Mis. G. H. B. Wright, Miss Wright, 
Miss A. Salabelle, Rev. H. B. Harper, Mr. D. S. 
Spencer, Mr. H. B. Johnston, Mr. C. Bishop and 
native servant, Miss L. B. Smith, Miss Rickett, 
Mrs. Masfen, Messrs. Ab Shin and Yok Chuen 
and child in cabin; and 1 European and 1 Japa- 
hese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Bishop and Mrs. N. W. Wilson, 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Crumy, Rev. Father Xavier 
Engboing, Rev. Y. J. Allen, Rev. J. C. Davison, 
Miss M. J. Elliott, Miss M. McClellen, Mr. and 
Mrs, Fitz-Henry and three children, Dr. and Mrs, 
J. H, Focke, Mr. and Mrs. Nakamikado, Messrs. 



















































Kutomi, Y. Kaneko, M. Hin, H. ’Kajima, 

. Naito, Tani, Kawakam J.P. Camp: 

| bell, and J. M. Atkinson Osawa 
and child, Mrs. Murakami akeda, 
Inaba and child, S. Mata, Misumi, Tamaguchi, 


Sakurai, Harabushi, Mogi, and J. ‘Bescovitch in 





second class; and 128 passengers in steerage. 


UN 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Afalwa, from Hong kong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—General Merchandise 801, 
Slab Tin 66, Indigo 247, Wardian Case Plants 2, 
Cocoanuts 30, Cottons 4o7, Twist 168, Yarn 164, 
Sugar 4,920; total 6,805 packages. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France 138 bales; Waste Silk 
for France 30 bales. ‘Treasure for Shanghai, 
$10,000. 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 69 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $153,600.00. 














REPORTS. 

‘The British steamer Aberdeén, Captain Chas. 
Taylor, from Vancouver, B.C., reports moderate 
head winds andsea. Last Friday, heavy gale com- 
mencing at S.E. through S. to N.W.; moderate at 
N.W.; tremendous sea. Barometer lowest reading 
28°76. ‘hence to port light winds with head sea. 

‘fhe American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Searle, reports:—Left Hongkong the 29th 
August, at 2.05 p.m.; had pleasant weather, smooth 
sea, and light airs the entire passage. Arrived 
at Yokohama quarantine station the sth Septem- 
ber, at 1.10 a.m, 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru ve- 
ports:—Left Hakodate the 4th September; had 
westetly and south-westerly winds, moderate 
breeze, and cloudy weather. Arrived at Ogino- 
hama the sth, at 5 a.m. and left the same day, at 
11,31 a.m.; had Southerly winds and fine weather 
to Inuboye} thence to port north-easterly winds 
and fair weather. Artived at Yokohama the 6th 
September, at 10.50 a.m. 














¥Z) COMMERCIAL. 





LAT 





age 
IMPORTS. 


‘There has been a distinctly improved tone in 
the market during the past week, Clearances of 
former contracts have been more satisfactory ; the 
attendance of dealers has been larger than for 
many weeks past, and business has been more 
active, but without any advance in prices to speak 
of, whilst occasionally rates have further favoured 
buyers. 

'ARN.—Sales for the week amount to about 750 
bales English and 500 bales Bombay. 

“Corron Piece Goons.—Sales comprise 10,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 2,500 pieces 84 Ibs. Shirt- 
ings, 1,500 pieces 7 Ibs. I'.-Cloths, 3,000 pieces 
Turkey Reds, 1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 360 
pieces Velvet, and a few other sundries. 

WooLens.—About 3,500 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 2,000 pieces Italian Cloth and 2,000 pairs 





+! Blankets are reported to have changed hands. 
The auction of a large quantity of Cloth and other 
Woollens in Tokio has not improved the state of 
the market at the moment. , 

COTTON YARNS. 

























Nos. 16/24, Os $30.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Me 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos, 16/24, Good to Best 32.50 to 33.00 
Nos, 16/24, Reverse 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 33.00 to 33.75 
Nos, 28,32, Medium 34.00 to 35-75 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Hest 35.00 to 36.00 
Nos. 38/ 38.25 to 40.00 
N 36.00 to 37.50 
N 38.00 to 41.00 
No. 2 27.25 to 29.50 
No.1 20,00 to 28.235 
Nos 23.00 to 25.50 





Goobs. 


ches $1.75 to 2.20 
60 





















inches 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
inches nag to 145 
Turkey Red 
inches si 1.60 to 1.85 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22in 5.35 to 6.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.72 
Taffachelas, 12 yaids, 43 inches ...... 1.35 to 2.054 
WOOLLENS. 
Otleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tv 5.30 
n Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27) to 31 
ian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Mediu sisecesoinscseor sere vs 0.23 to 264 
Italian Cloth, 30° yards, 32 inches 
Common 01g to 22h 
Mousseline de 
AL inches orgblo 016 
ilots, $4 @ 56 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 0.40 to 0.60 
Gloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches ........ 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34 1b, 
per th. cee 0.36 19 0.40 
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METALS, 

No change to report in this market. Every- 
thing very quiet and nothing doing. Quotations 
nominally unchanged. 

8, ich . $4.75 to 2.80 

Sy ich... 2.80 to 2.85 

Round and square up to 2.80 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted .......... to 2.75 
‘od, small size to 2.90 

Nai to 5.20 

Tin Plates, per hox to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 . to 1.40 





ROSENE, 
A fair business passing in Petroleum, the re- 
cognised brands mecting with current sale at 
quotations. Deliveries are good and_ the stock is 
close on 400,000 cases, including the cargo of the 
Canara (Devoe and Comet) which arrived 4th inst. 













quotations. 
Dewe. $2.02} to 2.05 
Comet. 2.00 to 2.024 
Chester 1195 to 2.00 
Russian 1.90 to 1.95 





~ SUGAR. 

The market has hardened somewhat for all 
brands on offer with the exception of Manila, 
which is quoted easy. The demand has been 
confined to White Refined and Takao Browns, 
Sales of White Refined amount only to 2,750 pi- 
culs, divided thus :—50 piculs at $7.20 per picul, 
750 piculs at $6.97} per picul, 1,405 piculs at 
$6.75 per picul, and 495 piculs at $5.60 to $570 
per picul. Takao sugars have been disposed of 
as follows :—6,500 piculs at $3.55 per picul and 
1,000 piculs at $3.60. This is the best price ob- 
tained for two months. Receipts of ‘Takao foot up 
to 13,600 piculs. A portion of this is sea damaged. 





























hite Refined $5.20 to 7.28 
Manila... 3.70 to 3.85 
Java and Penang 3-20 to 3.35 
’en' & 3.05 to 3.10 
2.70 to2.80 

3.50 to 3.55 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 31st August; since 
that date Settlements have been recorded as 580 
piculs, divided thus:—Filatures 237 piculs, Re- 
reels 186 piculs, Kakeda 109 piculs, Oshu 48 piculs. 
No direct Export this week, although the City of| 
New York, sailing to-morrow, will probably have 
some shipments on Japanese account. 

‘The Market has declined slowly from day to day, 
and the business has been fitful. Some days 
heavy Settlements; others give a minus result, A 
few buyers have continued purchases as the Mar- 
ket drooped; other large shippers have staid out 
Gaiilig loriths lowedt wont Dealerstavsert ilial 
prices cannot possibly go much lower, and indeed 
look for a reaction later on. Prices have been 
irregular, some holders accepting offers which 
others refuse, but generally sellers have shown a 
disposition to be current. 

Quotations may be written down $10 or $15 
from last advices; on the present basis there is 
considerable disposition to purchase something, 
and it looks as though the fall were momentarily 
checked. We are now getting near to the prices 
of July, and it would seem that there has never 
been any just cause for a rise from those figures. 

Supplies are ample and the Stock-list now stands 
at 8,300 piculs, export figures to date being some- 
what less than last year. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
ng the week Canadian, English, and French 
mail steamers all taking something. ‘The Batavia 
(ast) had 107 bales for New York, the Teheran 
(ust) carried 69 bales for London and I. nd 
the Melbourne (2nd) had 138 bales for France: 
‘These shipments bring the total export up lo 5,214 
piculs against 5,932 last year and 2,695 at same 
date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Not much done. Shinshu Maribuso at 
$515 were rejected, and others taken in at a reduc- 
tion of $10. Maibushi at $475 are reported to be 
going in, but the transaction is not yet complete. 
Stock is pretty large, and sellers would be willing 
to move. 

Filatures.—A fair amount of business herein, 
one buyer for the States taking freely Kaimeisha 
at $660, and Tokosha at $650. Other good Shin- 
shu silks ave offering at $640, while in Koshu sorts 
Yasaki has been weighed at $610, In fine-size 
Yechu has been done at $640. 

Re-reels.—Considerable trade in medium Kinds. 
Best chops rather neglected ; $595 has been paid 
for Iwasaki. Five Girl could probably be bought 
at $600. The chief demand has been for medium 
and common Bushu, Fechigo, etc., at from $560 
to $530. 

Kakeda.—These are enquired for at present 
values, and at closing there is 
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reported in both old and new staple. Best can be 
had at $600, while $570 is asked for ana-musume. 

Oshu.—Some purchases in Hamatsuki and Sen- 
dai at quotations. These coarse silks appear com- 
paratively dear at present prices. 


























QUOTATIONS. —NEW SILK. 
HaMkeNolid co pamied nae? 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) = 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) = 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) $500 to 505 

Janks—No. 24 (Joshu) . '48o to 490 

i} . 470 to 475, 

460 to 405 

450 to. 455 

680 to 690 

640 to650 

14 3 650 to 660, 

4/17 deniers 620 to 630 

1/15 deniers .. 600 to 610 

18 deniers 600 to 610 

14/20 deniers 570 to 580 


Re-reels—(Shinsiu & Oshu) Best No. 











Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ‘580 to 590 
. 2, 14/18 deniers 350 to 560 
3, 14/20 deniers 530 to $40 

a. § — 
‘ 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 560 to 570 





Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 25 
Kakedas—No. 3. 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 

Oshu Sendai 
7 


530 to 540 
500 to 510 
480 to 490 


520 to 530 


530 to 540 
$10 to $20 






k, to 7th Sept, 188: 




















ISH HS A8MG-NB.” FBKOND, 
ve Watas, Matas 

Ku 2,825 880 
America ..... 2,956 1,813 
ol Bales 5,781 2,603 
Kate) Piculs 5,214 5,932 2,695 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "C118. "Bie pe 
Taeotireeiat iais 5,200 6,100 3,500 
Stock, 7th September... 8,300 9,600 6,600 
Available suppliestodate 13,500 15,700 10,100, 


WASTE SILK. 

Rather more doing in this branch, and transac- 
tions are registered as 180 piculs, viz :—50 piculs 
Noshi and 130 piculs Kibiso. 

Stocks are piling up and dealers begin to think 
that they must presently fall in with foreigners’ ideas 
asto price. Meanwhile but little is done beyond 
a few sample parcels to represent present season’s 
quality. 

The Teheran carried 14 bales for Marseilles and 
Bombay; while the Melbourne had 32 bales for 
France, Present Export figures are 1,294 piculs, 
against 1,530 last year and 2,228 piculs on 7th 
September, 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—One sample bale has been des- 
patched for Europe, but the market is not yet open, 
although present stock in Yokohama is about 1,200 
piculs.. Buyers and sellers do not seem to agree 
on values just yet. 

Noshi-tto.—A few bales Oshu have been pur- 
chased as the market declines, $120 to $115 being 
the present quotation for Good to Best. Nothing 
passing in other kinds, the great staple article 
(Joshu) being especially neglected. 

Kibiso.—One large parcel Foshu (assorted) has 
been taken for Europe at $47; $40, and $39 for the 
various qualities. A fragment in Filatures at $105; 
in other sorts nothing. 

QUOTATIONS. —NEW WASTE, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
o—Filature, Best... 
jo—Filature, Good .. 





























o—Bushu, 
—Joshu, Best 











so— Joshu, Middling to Con 
so— 3 


lachoji, Good 
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Sanne a88¥8g, 
Prevus 
Waste Silk 1,29t 
Pierced Cocoons Sees 
1,20 14530 2,228 
Settlementsand Direct 2 MUM. ments. rretiLa. 
Export from 1st ely } 450 2,300 4,400 
Stock, 7th September... 8,650 8,500 7,100 
10,800 11,500 





Exchange has kept strong all the week, in 
sympathy with a good market for dollars in 
Singapore :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; Do- 
cuments, 3/1}; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/13; Documents 






3/1}; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7443 4 m/s. 
U.S.G., $75}; Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.89; 6 m/s., 
fes. 3.91. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 7th Sept., 1888 :— 


ricuts. ricute. 


Total piculs ... 


TEA. 

‘A very moderate business has been done in 
Teas during the interval. Settlements for the 
week ending to-day reach 2,795 piculs. The 
market remains remarkably firm. The above 
consist nearly all of Fine and upwards. Following 
are the settlements for both ports :—Yokohama 
154,065 piculs, Kobe 109,500 piculs, total 263,565 
piculs, against last year, Yokohama 168,745 piculs, 
Kobe 115,400 piculs total 284,145 piculs, or 20,580 
piculs more than this year. Below we give our 
usual weekly shipments from Japan :—The C.P, 
steamer Batavia sailed from here on the rst inst. 
taking 54,504 Ibs, for New York, 15,112 Ibs. for 
Chicago, and 66,712 Ibs. for Canada, making 
136,328 Ibs. from Kobe. The same steamer took 
from Yokohama 41,144 Ibs. for New York, and 
96,779 Ibs. for Canada, making 137,923 Ibs. The 
Suez Canal steamer Glengarry sailed on the 3rd 
inst. talcing 133,756 Ibs. for New York, and 224,673 
Ibs, for Canada, aggregating 358,429 Ibs. 














Pan PicuLe 
Common .. $12 & upder 
Good Common .. 13 to 14 
Medium 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 24 
Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to29 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has continued strong all the week 
in sympathy with a good demand for dollars in 
Singapore. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigh 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 

On Shanghai—Bank sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand 

n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 75 
it San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. fat 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 75 





















THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS: suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

ions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.’ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pi 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that 1 was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom 1 served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
kinds.“ It acts miraculously in h a 








3, 





Is a certain 
of 









ns. 
Ma. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that 
obliged to lock up the small remaining * stock-”” 
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all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


5 ), ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 52ins, 
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YARROW’S: 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcuINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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‘AwanneD GoLo MEDAL L'ooL INTERN'L ExwisiTiON, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 











ATKINSON'S 
ERFUMERY, ji 


y ATR LOTIO! 








0 
MEAT-FLAVOURi 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES 

Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 








‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghout India. Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
pany. length of time. 


y: 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 








EG The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 







The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Spur Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PRIPSBS. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING. 
G. ° ESR 
Applied with sponge attached to the cork. 

an instantaneous, brilliant, and elastic poli 
which lasts a weekin wet or dry woather, mud can be washed 
off and the polish remains. Does not injure leather nor soil 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 


ARMY PASTE BILACKING, 


Bo: supply Her Mi TW Navy, gives a LASTING 
In Tin Bory BRILLIANT POLISH, KEMPS MOIST in ANY OLIMATE. 


Nubian Manufacturing Company, eg, Great Saffron Hill, London, England. 
5 llamas u = = 
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“€ BAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiTor. 
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BIRTH. 





On the 11th instant, at Bahrenfeld, Mrs. C. Ronpe of a 
Boy. 
y DEATHS. 


On Sunday, oth September, 1888, at No. 162, Yokohama, 
Epon AuGuste Bastien, Supervisor, French Conces- 
sion, Shanghai, forme:ly draughtsman to Yokcsuka Arsenal 
and to Tokio Public Works. 

At 42, Imaicho, Azabu, Tokyo, on September soth, 1888, 
Annie Grace, daughter of the Rev. J.C. C. and Mrs, 
L. E, Newton, aged one year and nine diys. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 











Tue first frost of the year was experienced at 
Sapporo on the morning of the gth instant. 


Tue grand festival of the Shimmei Shrine at 
Shiba will take place to-day and to-morrow. 


Aw archery meeting, which is to extend over 
30 days, was commenced at Kyoto, on the roth 
inst. 

A conrerence of the commandants of the six 
military districts will shortly be held in the 
capital. > 
Mk. Yasupa Brisat, a noted painter of Yoko- 
hama, died on the roth instant after a long 
illness. ncn EO, 

Tue receipts from Post and Telegraph Offices 
in the empire during last month were yen 
264,554. 





Durie the first half of this year the number of 
persons vaccinated ins Saga Prefecture was 


31,036. 


Count Inovyr, who had been staying for some 
time at Kamakura, returned to the capital on 
the 6th instant. 


Tue officials of the Industrial Bureau in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department pro- 
pose to raise a fund with the view of erecting a 
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«| Kyoto, Osaka, and Nara, 


:»y Google 


;| memory of the late Mr. Inouye, Superintendent 


of the Mills. 


Viscount Yamaoka Naoxt, eldest son of the 
late Yamaoka Tetsutaro, has been appointed 
head of his family. 


Tue export of matches from Hyogo and Osaka 
during August shows a considerable increase 
over the returns for July. 


MR. Go, Vice-Minister of State for Finance, will 
leave the capital shortly on an official visit to 





A BRaNcH office of the Kochi 37th National 
Bank was opened at Horiedori Rokuchome, 
Osaka, on the Sth instant. 


A successFut locomotive trial between Oyama 
and Kasama on the line of the Mito Railway 
Company, took place on the gth instant. 


Tue authorities are considering the advisability 
of sending a Japanese Consul to Berlin to take 
the place of the present honorary Consul. 


Tue naval authorities are considering the ad- 
visability of establishing an engineering school 
in the enclosure of the former Naval College at 
Tsukiji. 

Tur Osaka Railway Company finds difficulty 
in dealing with some of the landowners through 
whose property the line runs, in regard to the 
value of the land. 


Ir has been finally decided that the charters of 
existing Rice and Stock Exchanges shall be 
renewed, and that the institution of Bourses 
shall be postponed. 





Viscount Misuisa (third class, second grade) 
will be promoted shortly by special order of 
H.I.M. the Emperor to the rank of second 
class, second grade. 


A GENeraL meeting of the Tokyo Medical 
Society will be held on the first Sunday of next 
month in the’Tokyo City Government Office in 
order to elect a President. 

Tue office of the Japan Railway Company was 
removed to buiidings in the enclosure of the 
15th National Bank at Kobikicho Shichichome, 
Kyobashi, on the 6th instant. 

Tue laying of rails between Oyama and Kasama 
(29 miles) on the line of the Mito Railway Com- 
pany, has been completed, and a locomotive trial 
took place on the gth instant. 


Tue Japan Engineering Company has received 
an order from the War Department to construct 
a number of powder magazines at Aoyama, at 
an estimated cost of yen 3,000 each. 





Mr. Tsupa, residing at Sakuragawacho, Shiba, 
has applied to the authorities for permission to 
present to the Imperial Household an iron pot 


of a Korean pot, to the order of Hideyoshi dur- 
ing the period of Tensho (1573 to I5QI A. 





Ir is stated that the inhabitants of the Bonin 
Islands are to be enrolled as militia for the de- 
fence of the islands, and that officers and drill 
instructors will be provided from Tokyo. 


From January to July last the number of visi- 
tors to the Great Shrine at Ise, Shiga Prefecture, 
Was 223,450, showing an increase of 28,750 as 
compared with the same period last year. 





During last month the number of visitors to the 
Botanical Garden of the Imperial University, at 
Koishikawa, was 601, of whom 9 were fo- 
reigners, 8 special and 584 ordinary visitors. 


Mr. Oxura Kutacuiro, of Toky6, has applied 
to the authorities for permission to lay a tram- 
way between Takasaki and Maebashi, Takasaki 
and Shibukawa, and Shibukawa and Maebashi. 


A prepGer, ordered by the Japan Engineering 
Company from England, to be used at Shina- 
gawa, is expected to arrive before the end of 
this month, and work will be begun on the 
ist proximo. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Akita Prefecture to lay a railway between Akita 
and Morioka at an estimated cost of yen 
380,000, A survey of the proposed line will 
be begun shortly. 


From the rgth April last, on which day cholera 
appeared first in the capital, to the 8th instant, 
the number of patients was 52, of whom 18 
recovered, 30 died, and 4 are still under medical 
treatment in the hospital. 


Nunety-tTHree of the Japanese who emigrated 
to the Hawaiian Islands in March, 1885, re- 
turned to Yokohama on the morning of the 10th 
instant, in the Aradic, the term of their engage- 
ment having expired. 


Proressor Sextya, of the College of Science in 
the Imperial University, who returned to the 
capital on the 6th instant from a visit to Bandai- 
san, will give an address shortly before the 
Seismological Society on the subject of the 
eruption. 





Ir has been decided by the authorities that the 
ceremony in connection with the removal of the 
Gakushu-in to the buildings occupied lately by 
the College of Engineering in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Toranomon, will take place on the 
16th instant. 


From the 4th July last, on which day the qua- 
rantine station was established at Kobe, to the 
5th instant, the number of foreign vessels from 
Hongkong and Amoy examined was over 100, 
of which one ship, having had cholera patients 
on board, was disinfected at the station. 


Tue Minister of State for Foreign Affairs has 


asked the Foreign Representatives to furnish a 
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statement as to the personal history of Consuls 
and Secretaries who have been in Japan over 
ten years, it is rumoured with a view to con- 
ferring decorations on them. 


Ara late meeting of the organization committee 
of the Hoki Railway Company, it was decided 
to lay a railway between Kumamoto and Oita 
(over 30 rf) ata cost of yen 2,550,000, which 
will be raised in shares of yen soeach. Opera- 
tions will be begun simultaneously at both ends 
of the line. 


Priyce Komatsu arrived at Fukushima on the 
evening of the 4th instant from a visit to Ban- 
dai-san, and took up his quarters at the Shoyo- 
kan Hotel. After paying several official visits 
on the following day, His Highness was to have 
left on the 6th instant for Yamagata by way of 
Yonezawa. 


Messrs. Kuxt, Director of the Imperial Library, 
and Maruoka, Director of the Ecclesiastical 
Bureau in the Home Office, who have been 
inspecting for some time the fine art objects 
preserved in various shrines and temples in 
Kyéto, Osaka, and Nara, returned to the capital 
on the 8th instant. 


A arGe hanging bell in the enclosure of the 
Dairenji Temple, at Ichinohemura, Gamogori, 
Shiga Prefecture, was thrown down by the gale 
on the morning of the 31st ultimo and damaged. 
The bell was made about 420 years ago, and is 
about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and over 10 
feet in circumference. 


Tue promoters of the Otsu Muslin Company 
have decided to.commence business with a 
capital of yer 600,000, which will be raised in 
shares of yen soeach. The capital, however, 
will be afterwards increased to the original 
amount of yen 1,200,000, the shares being 
raised from yen 50 to_yen 100 each. 


Dr. Isnicuro, Assistant Director of the Military 
Medical Bureau; Dr. Mori, a military surgeon; 
and Viscount Matsudaira, who were present at 
the fourth meeting of the International Red 
Cross Society, held some time ago in Germany, 
returned to Yokchama on the morning of the 
8th instant in the French steamer Ava. 


Ir has been at length decided by residents of 
Yokohama that the celebration in connection 
with the thirtieth anniversary of the opening of 
the port to foreign trade will take place shortly 
at the Machigaisho. A meeting of members of 
the committee is called for the 15th instant, 
in order to make preliminary arrangements, and 
also to fix the date of celebration. 


Turrty-rive chairs ordered by the Government 
from the Seikosha for the new Imperial Palace 
have been completed, and will be sent shortly 
to the Imperial Household. They are beauti- 
fully adorned with &réu and iri, chrysan- 
themum and paullowina imperialis, in em- 
bossed gilt lacquer on a pear-coloured ground, 
sprinkled with gold leaf. 


In accordance with an invitation from Count 
Inouye, Messrs. Tanimoto, President, and Na- 
kano, Vice-President of the Tékyd Stock E: 
change; Nakamura, President, and Ogawa, 
Director, of the Tokyo Rice Exchange; Fujita, 
Chief Director of the Osaka Exchange; Isono, 
President of the Osaka Stock Exchange; and 
Shibusawa, Chief of the Organization Committee 
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of the Tokyo Exchange, proceeded to the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department on the 
afternoon of the roth instant, and had an inter- 
view with His Excellency, lasting till about 10 
p.m. on the subject of Rice and Stock Exchanges- 


Tue launch of the cruiser Zakao Kan, which 
was fixed to take place about the end of this 
month at the Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard, 
has been postponed till about the 14th of next 
month on account of the absence of Count 
Saigo from the capital. Itis stated that their Im- 
perial Majesties the Emperor and Empress wil! 
be present on the occasion, the Takao Kan 
being the largest vessel yet built at the yard. 


Counts Io and Sarco arrived at Shimonoseki on 
the morning of the 6th instant in the Kongo Kan 
from Kobe. Mr. Hara, Prefect of Yamaguchi» 
arrived on the previous evening in order to re” 
ceive their Excellencies. It is stated that Counts 
Ito and Saigo will visit the forts at Tsushima- 
Their Excellencies will land at Fusan and pro- 
ceed to Gensan, whence they propose to start 
for Vladivostock, 


Tue construction of an iron bridge over the 
Tenryu river on the line of the Tokaido Rail- 
way has been nearly finished, and the laying 
of rails between the bridge and the tunnel at 
Kanaya by way of Mitsuke and Kakegawa has 
been completed. Work on the tunnel and on 
an iron bridge over the Oi river has been has- 
tened by the engineers with a view to their 
éarly completion. A tunnel at Okusu was 
completed in July last, but another tunnel 
(over 300 den in length) is now in course of 
formation as a reserve should the former be 
damaged. The iron bridges over the Abe 
and Fuji rivers have been completed, and 
locomotives run daily between the Oi river 
and Takeshita, Santogori, Suruga. The section 
at Ashigarayama will require a considerable 
time to complete, 





Tuere is a general improvement in the Import 
trade and a continued steadiness in the markets, 
added to which clearances have been ona more 
satisfactory scale than for many months pre- 
viously. Yarns have been sold to the extent of 
1,000 bales, of which four-fifths were English 
spinnings, and prices are fully maintained both 
for these and Cotton Piece-goods, which are 
also in more request. Enquiries for Woollen 
goods are more numerous, and the advent of 
the cool season will probably put an end to the 
recent dullness in this line. There is a better 
feeling in the Metal market, pointing to future 
activity, Kerosene is steady and firm at late 
rates, and clearances are good. The recent 
improvement in Sugar is maintained, and 
full prices for the 20,000 piculs sold have 
been paid. In the principal Export more 
business has been done, but sales have been 
mainly confined to medium Silk, as buyers 
will not pay the prices asked for best chops, 
which are still held for high figures. Ata de 
cline in prices, 1,100 piculs have been sold, but 
the stock has increased 250 piculs on the week. 
Waste Silk has been dealt in, though to no 
great extent, the ideas of holders being still too 
exalted to meet those of buyers in general, who 
are ready to come on ataprice. The Tea trade 
has improved, and all grades of leaf, from 
Common to Extra Choicest, have had a turn, 
Prices are fully maintained. Exchange has 
been steadily op the rise, and a further upward 
tendency is the principle feature at the close, 


UN 
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Sinck Korea was opened to foreign trade the 
successes achieved by Japanese merchants in 
competition with Chinese have been a source of 
legitimate pride to the people of this country, 
The old question was at issue—is the Japanese 
merchant constitutionally and traditionally 
equipped for such a contest? It is the fashion 
with Westerns to assert that he is not. Espe- 
cially is this true of Westerns in Japan. Ommne 
ignolum pro magnifico and the prophet without 
honour in his own country pretty fully describe 
the motives of the European verdict in Japan as 
between Chinese and Japanese. Korean re- 
cords ran counter to the verdict. They showed 
the Japanese beating the Chinaman in open 
competition. But of late this pleasant state of 
affairs has been reversed. The Chinaman is in 
the ascendant now. There were explanations 
ready at hand. One plausible and more or less 
unquestionable reason was that the influence of 
the Chinese Resident was powerfully, perhaps 
unscrupulously, exerted in behalf of his na- 
tionals. The Chinese Resident in Korea isa 
very big man, and if he espouses any cause reso- 
lutely it is apt to succeed. There was talk of much 
official discrimination to Chinese advantage, and 
of effective efforts to excite popular prejudice 
against the Japanese. But a more tangible 
explanation is now offered by the vernacular 
press. The Chinese merchant, it is said, 
enjoys greater shipping facilities than the 
Japanese. Formerly both alike entrusted their 
exports and imports to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
But the Chinamen, dissatisfied, it is said, with 
that Company's methods, made arrangements 
for the services of a steamer flying their 
country’s flag. They guaranteed to the owners 
of the steamer at least twelve thousand dollars 
annually of freight money, and they pledged 
themselves to ship their goods by no other 
vessel. Underthesecircumstancesthe C.M.S.N. 
Company agreed to detach a steamer for service 
between Jinsen, Shanghai, Chefoo, and New- 
chwang, the round voyage to be made once 
every twenty-six days. Five trips have been 
made by the steamer since March of this year, 
and the advantage she offers in respect of cheap 
freight has told perceptibly on the Prosperity of 
Chinese commerce in Korea, The following 
comparative table of charges is given :—~ 
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agate eames 
Chinese steamer 35 1en 88.00 
{Uiinese atesmer gen 
Elinese stemser 38 sex join 

The Chinese charges, in short, are appreciably 
cheaper than the Japanese in every case but 
one. Itis further stated that loading facilities 
are much better by the Chinese than by 
the Japanese line. The merchants of this 
country are thus sensibly handicapped, and 
the consequence is very apparent in their 
business. We do not, of course undertake to 
say how far all this is correct, but if the story 
have any basis of truth, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha should employ the great resources at 
their command at least to equalize the condi- 
tions for their countrymen. It is incredible 
that they will suffer thentselves to be beaten by 
a Chinese competit 
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Tue recent disturbance in Wakayama Prefec- 

ture appears to have been as giddy and pur- 

poseless as mob demonstrations generally are. 

Details are published by the Nicht Nicht 
Original from 
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Shimbun. The question at issue, it will be 
remembered, was the sile of the District Peace 
Court. The Authorities had decided that it 
should be at Hashimoto: the people wished 
to have it at Myoji-mura, The inhabitants 
of the latter, assisted by fellow-thinkers 
from thirty-one adjacent villages, assembled, 
to the number of several hundred, at the 
Prefectural offices and the Court of First In- 
stance, and ten of them, acting as deputies, 
had an interview with a Secretary of the Kencho. 
Recrimination and increased umbrage were the 
immediate outcome of this interview. Never- 
theless, the crowd dispersed for atime. Some 
one suggested, however, that the recommenda- 
tion® to locate the Peace Court at Hashimoto 
had come originally from the District Headman. 
To his office, therefore, the malcontents ad- 
journed. The Headman received their De- 
puties courteously, but claimed that his re- 
commendation had been strictly within his 
competence and according to his estimate of 
the district's best interests. He promised 
to enter into further explanations the next day, 
as it was then late in the evening. Meanwhile 
the police, alarmed by certain symptoms of vio- 
lence on the people's part, came to the district 
office, and tried to induce the crowd to disperse. 
The latter began to shout and throw stones and 
tiles. The Headman and several constables 
received slight wounds, and were obliged to 
retire into the office. The mob now applied it- 
self to imbibing sa&é out of casks, and having 
accumulated a sufficient stock of Dutch courage, 
charged the office with bamboo spears, and began 
todemolish the building. The police now judged 
it necessary to adopt sterner measures. They 
leaped out sword in hand, and the people, 
seeing themselves menaced by naked weapons, 
fled in disorder. It then (1 o'clock a.m.) at 
length became possible for the Headman and 
constables to leave the office. They must have 
exercised no little patience. No disturbance 
subsequently occurred. About sixty arrests were 
made, three of the prisoners being members of 
the Local Assembly. The injuries sustained 
by the police are said to be trifling, but the Dis- 
trict Office was rendered unfit for the transac- 
tion of business. 





Tue big dividends paid by the Specie Bank—16 
to 18 per cent.—appear to have attracted the 
attention of Japanese as well as of foreigners. 
It has hitherto been the custom of the Govern- 
ment to transact all its financial business with 
foreign countries through the Bank, paying for 
the service a fixed rate of two per cent. Such 
an allowance sounds excessive. There are doubt- 
less many first-class banks that would gladly 
do the work fora fraction of the money. But 
it must be presumed that the Government acted 
in this matter with open eyes. In former years 
it transacted all its business with a foreign bank, 
and the experience it then gained is said to 
have induced it to turn with thankfulness to an 
arrangement by which it should only be mulcted 
to the regular tune of two per cent. Exact in- 
formation on such a point is, of course, inac- 
cesible to outsiders. Current rumour, however, 
asserts that the favourite fashion of bleeding 
the Treasury was to change the rate of exchange 
about the time when Government remittances 
were known tobe due. The margin of profit 
realisable by such a device might be consider- 
able, but it is evident that unless very daring 
methods were followed nothing like two per cent, 
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could have been pocketed. However, the long 
and short of the matter is that by manipulation 
of this kind and other shrewd contrivances, the 
Government found its commissions aggregate 
such a figure every year, that it turned with relief 
to the Specie Bank, and agreed to pay a fixed 
rate of two per cent. all round. Thus the Specie 
Bank has been living on the fat of the land. 
But people are now beginning to look askance 
at its portly balance sheet, and to ask whether 
the public revenue must really be taxed so largely 
in these enlightened times. The Government, 
too, if we may credit the Chaya Shimbun, has 
also begun to entertain doubts as to the eco- 
nomical propriety of its payments, and has 
accordingly decided to discontinue the arrange- 
ment. In consequence of this resolve, a 
falling off might be anticipated in the profits 
of the Specie Bank for the second half 
of the current year, but the Choya Shimbun 
does not anticipate anything of the kind. It 
gives two reasons. One that the bill business 
of the Bank has greatly increased ; another that 
its reserve amounts over 34 million yen, which, 
being invested in public securities, is earning 
good interest. The Choya adds that during the 
first half of this year there was deposited in the 
Bank's London office a sum of £2,618,500, to 
credit of the Government, while a further sum 
of £2,083,200 was transmitted from London to 
Japan on Government account. 





Few affairs have led to more discussion and 
engendered more uncertainty than the attempt 
made by the Government last year to introduce 
anew system of Exchanges. The announce- 
ment of such a resolve fell like a bombshell 
into the camp of the old exchanges, the shares 
of which were held by the public at a high 
premium, in the firm conviction that no difficulty 
would be experienced in obtaining a renewal of 
their charters. Instead of being allowed to 
prosecute their business on profitable lines, the 
old Exchanges saw themselves confronted by 
speedy extinction. The Government's project 
was received coldly in Téky6. The merchants 
of the capital seemed to think that the fault of 
the old Exchanges did not warrant such a 
drastic measure, and that the programme of the 
new Exchanges—or bourses as they are now 
universally called by Japanese critics—did not 
offer sufficient inducements to ensure success. 
But at Osaka the thing was taken up con amore. 
A number of merchants combined to form a 
company on the prescribed lines, and spent, it 
is said, a considerable sum in preliminary pre- 
parations. They claim, and indeed the Hochi 
Shimbun, does not dispute the fact, that they 
were inspired throughout by official prompting, 
and that they were distinctly led to expect the 
closure of all existing Exchanges on the expira- 
tion of the periods of their charters. But before 
the time came for actually initiating the enter- 
prise, the Authorities had begun to appreciate 
that, however excellent their scheme might be 
from a theoretical point of view, its immediate 
carrying out would not only entail much hard- 
ship to vested interests, but would also cause a 
good deal of inconvenience in business circles. 
They therefore concluded that the wisest course 
was to recognise their previous error instead of 
persisting in it at the cost of still greater embar- 
rassment. Thus, when the portfolio of Agri- 
culture and Commerce was taken by Count 
Inouye—who had always been opposed to the 
bourse scheme—it was understodd by the public 
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that the official attitude towards this particular 
question had undergone some change. But the 
gentlemen in Osaka who had made all their 
arrangements for opening a bourse, do not 
relish this new departure. They declare that 
the Government should repay them the ex- 
penses they have incurred—some seventeen 
thousand yen—-or that the regulations for the 
bourses should be made sufficiently liberal to 
warrant the initiation of the latter in competi- 
tion with existing exchanges. The Hdchi 
Shimbun writes at great length on this subject, 
and arrives at the conclusion that, though the 
Government is adopting the only sensible 
course, and though the Osaka merchants may 
have some legitimate grounds for complaint, 
there can be no question about the balance of 
public gain in postponing the abolition of the 
present exchanges. 





In thorough keeping with the malicious and 
persistent attempts recently made to injure the 
reputation of the management at the Takashima 
coal mine, is an incident that has just found 
its way into the columns of the vernacular and 
local foreign press. At first the men who were 
bent upon libelling the owners of the mine had 
things pretty well their own way. Naturally 
very few persons possessed any information on 
such a subject, and when reports appeared, 
avowedly compiled by folks who had served in 
the mine, none of the vernacular newspapers 
were found to contradict them. The Choya 
Shimbun, however, with its usual enterprise, 
despatched one of its staff, Mr. Inukai, to ex- 
amine into the affair. The Hochi Shimbun 
did the same, but the results of its enquiry are 
not yet published. Mr. Inukai is the gentle- 
man to whose pen we owe the excellent ac- 
counts of the Bandai-san eruption that appeared 
in, the Choya Shimbun. He is a close and 
accurate observer, and he has added to his 
reputation on the present occasion by a most 
exhaustive report on the mine. This report, 
now in process of publication in the columns of 
the Choya, deals a terrible stroke to the authors 
of the original slander. It depicts the mine in 
its actual colours, and since the management, 
instead of being harsh and brutal, is liberal and 
benevolent, the truth is exceedingly unpalatable 
to the vindictive agitators. In fact they have 
found it so unbearable that Mr. Matsuoka, over 
whose signature the slanderous article in the 
Nippon Fin magazine originally appeared, saw 
no course open to him but to challenge Mr. 
Inukai to mortal combat. There has been no 
duel in Japan since the Mediatization of the 
Government, so far as we know. In olden 
times such encounters were common enough, 
but they differed, for the most part, from duels 
of the European type. They commenced by 
an act of violence—the slaying of some one, 
generally under circumstances not particularly 
creditable to the slayer. Then followed the 
pursuit of the latter by the nearest relative of the 
dead man, and finally, perhaps after many years 
of waiting and watching, the two would be 
brought together to fight to the death in lists 
prepared and kept by order of the feudal 
magnate in whose fief the slayer resided. The 
idea of challenging a man who had offended 
one or done one a wrong, did not occur to 
ancient-day Japanese as the first and orthodox 
way of settling a difference.. The aggrieved 
party killed the aggressor wherever and when- 
ever he ‘could do so safely and conyeniently, and 
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then abode the consequences. Mr. Matsuoka, 
therefore, inaugurated a new departure—new 
not only in the sense that he attempted to 
introduce Western duelling into Japan, but new 
inasmuch as he would fain establish the 
principle that a journalist is bound to give 
physical satisfaction to every one from whose 
opinions he differs. Mr. Inukai did not attack 
Mr. Matsuoka directly, in any way. He did not 
even mention him in his report, but simply told 
what he had himself seen and heard at Taka- 
shima. But Mr. Matsuoka, apparently deprived 
of all self-possession, sat down and indited the 
following letter :— 
To Mr. H. Inuxat. 

Sir,—Having minutely enquired into the actual 
conditions existing at the Takashima coal-mine, and 
having found them very pitiful, I published an account 
of them by way of appeal to public sympathy, But 
ou, whether from some selfish purpose of your own or 
Tor what ever reason, are now ventilating a false report 
in the columns of the Choya Shimbun, i rect op- 
po: n to the interests of justice. Your action fills 


me with indignation. I hereby challenge you to meet 
me in single combat, the time, place, and other details 


to be fixed by my seconds. 
(Signed) 
September 3rd. 
Appended to this pretty production was a 
memorandum by Mr. Matsuoka’s seconds. 
These gentlemen and their principal evidently 
hold that a duel should be a thorough-paced 
business, and that the ré/e of tamely looking 
on does not become high-spirited seconds. 
They espoused the quarrel con amore, and were 
ready to prove their endorsement by boring 
bullet-holes or cutting slashes in the bodies of 
any friend whom Mr. Inukai could persuade to 
indulge in the same merry pastime. Therefore 
they added this postscript to the challenge :— 


We, the undersigned, holding that the contention of 
Mr. Masuoka is just and proper, have consented to 
become his seconds. If you accept. his challenge, be 
so kind as to confer with us in relation to matters 
connected with the duel. 

(Signed) 











Marsvoxa Korcut, 





Suica Suiceraka, 
Miyake Yuyino, 
Mr. Inukai did not spring to embrace these 
lusty offers. He has so far learned to dis- 
tinguish between men and brutes, that he no 
longer inclines to accept the tooth-and-claw or- 
deals of the animal kingdom as competent 
tribunals in moral questions. He replied to the 
fire-eaters as follows :— 
‘To Mr. K. Matsvoxa. 


Sir,—You have been good enough to challenge me 
to single combat on account of my report on the ‘T'a- 
kashima coal mine. I regret that 1 cannot comply 
with your proposal, holding, as I do, that the duel is 
an indefensible relic of barbarism. If you see reason 
to traverse any of the statements I have published, I 
shall be glad to have you do so without reserve. 

(Signed) Inukat Harasu. 


P.S.—As I am not sending any separate reply to your 
seconds, Messrs. Miyake and Shiga, I shall be glad if 
you will show them this. 

September roth. 


Messrs. Matsuoka, Shiga, and Miyake now 
stand in a very pleasing position. Their san- 
gninary intentions baulked, there is nothing left 
for them but to undertake a vituperative walk- 
over. We really sympathise with their desperate 
circumstances, but at the same time recognise 
the artistic instinct that impelled them to close 
an act of farcical slander by a forlorn fiasco. 


Tue 1oth instant, we read in the Mainichi 
Shimbun, was a very important day in the 
annals of Japanese commerce. For on that day 
a decision was arrived at with regard to the 
Stock and Rice Exchanges. The question was 
se‘tled whether they were to be suffered to con- 
tinue their business on the present lines, or 
whether they should be abolished at the expira- 
tion of their charters. Our readers know how 
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much this question has been exercising the 
public mind for a long time. Last year, the 
Government decided to abolish the Exchanges 
and replace them by bourses, but this decision, 
ignoring as it did the vested interests of share- 
holders in the Exchanges and dealing with 
commercial customs in a dangerously summary 
manner, gradually came to be re-considered, 
and when Count Inouye returned to the Cabi- 
net, a distinct change of policy was understood 
to have been agreed upon. His Excellency, 
who has always been a staunch advocate of the 
principle that every man knows his own busi- 
ness best, and that, where mercantile affairs are 
concerned, the best advisers are merchants, 
invited the principal gentlemen connected with 
the Exchanges and the proposed bourses to 
meet him at the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department and discuss the matter. In re- 
sponse to this invitation Téky6 sent Messrs. 
Shibusawa Eiichi, Tanimoto Michiyuki, Nakano 
Buyei, Nakamura Michita, Ogawa Tamejiro, 
and Okura Kihachiro. Osaka sent Messrs. 
Fujita Denzaburo (chairman of the Bourse com- 
mittee in that city) Tanaka Takichiro and Isono 
Koyemon (chairman of the Osaka Stock Ex- 
change). Yokohama sent Mr. Nishimura Kisa- 
buro (chairman of the Yokohama Stock Ex- 
change). Nagoya sent Mr. Okuda Masaku. 
Great interest was felt in the result of the dis- 
cussion, on the part not only of those directly 
concerned but also of the public at large. The 
promoters of the Osaka Bourse had already 
spent sixteen or seventeen thousand yen on pre- 
liminary arrangements, believing that the Go- 
vernment’s declared plan as to the Exchanges 
would be carried out, Therefore, when it was 
rumoured that the official policy might be chan- 
ged, Mr. Fujita hastened to Téky6 to advocate 
the cause of the Bourse, and rumour said that 
his arguments had exercised some influence 
upon Count Inouye. So the debate opened in 
an atmosphere of uncertainty and excitement. 
It was, says the Mainichi Shimbun, the Water- 
loo of the Exchanges and the Bourses. People 
thought that with such issues at stake some heat 
of discussion would be evolved, but the grave 
business men preserved their sang-froid per- 
fectly, and everything proceeded calmly and 
courteously. The brunt of the argument seems 
to have been borne by Messrs. Fujita and Isono, 
representatives of rival interests in the same 
city. The meeting was opened at 1 p.m. and 
at 7 in the evening no prospect of agreement 
presented itself. The delegates then proposed 
to separate and re-assemble the next day, but 
Count Inouye would not listen to anything of 
the kind. He insisted on a decision being re- 
corded the same day. So the delegates took up 
their parable again and argued until 10 p.m. 
when at last the debate came to an end, and 
Count Inouye declared that the establishment 
of bourses is postponed for the present, and that 
extensions of their charters will be granted to 
the Rice and Stock Exchanges. Thus this 
long-discussed and important question is at last 
settled in the sense indicated by prudence and 
good faith. The vernacular press does not ex- 
plain the details of the conflicting points 
advanced by the supporters of the Exchanges 
and the bourses. A principal difficulty appears 
to have been the money expended by the Osaka 
projectors in reliance on the Government's an- 
nounced programme. Some compromise will 
probably be effected in respect to this item, 
for a meeting of several of the same gen- 


tlemen was held, the following day, at the 
residence of Mr. Fujita. With regard to the 
future of the Rice and Stock Exchanges, it is 
said that their charters will be extended to 1891, 
in which year the charter of the Nagoya Ex- 
change terminates. 


Or course the story that the Queen of England 
carried away the Emperor Frederick's diaries 
from Berlin, and that Prince Bismarck threatened 
to send an army to London to recover them, 
turns out to be utterly groundless. It was con- 
ceivable that the Queen, at her daughter's 
request, may have consented to become the 
repository of certain private papers, but nothing 
of the kind could have happened in regard toa 
document so important and partaking so little 
of a private character as the Emperor's diary. 
Sovereigns cannot keep private diaries filling 
twenty or thirty bulky volumes. Privileges of this 
kind are denied to them. The publicity of their 
position and the relation in which they stand to 
the nations over which they rule, reduce to a 
vanishing quantity the practical exercise of their 
rights as individuals. The Queen of England 
knows well—who better?—what Sovereigns 
owe to their subjects, and she would have 
obeyed this knowledge with special care under 
circumstances so peculiar as those that attended 
the closing years of the German Emperor's 
life. Prince Bismarck’s supposed ultimatum is 
grotesque. No Power in the world would ven- 
ture to address such a threat to England. The 
whole canard is dispelled by the following 
semi-official paragraph in the Cologne Gazelte:— 
“The Berlin papers are not ashamed to repro- 
duce from a sensational London paper the 
story that Queen Victoria took with her to 
England the Emperor Frederick's diaries, and 
refused to deliver them to the Emperor William 
in spite of the latter's express request. The 
story is too silly to need explicit contradiction, 
but it is sad to see that German journals should 
deem it right to spread such stories about the 
Emperor and Empress Frederick without taking 
the trouble to obtain authentic information on 
the subject.” 





We learn from the ii Shimpé that the 
Government have wisely decided to lay before 
the public the results of Mr. Kiyoura’s recent 
investigation of the state of affairs at the Taka- 
shima mine. Acting under the orders of Count 
Yamagata, Mr. Kiyoura (who holds the office 
of Chief of the Police Bureau in the Home 
Department) issued invitations to the reporters 
of various newspapers in the capital, who on the 
afternoon of the 13th instant assembled at his 
residence, and received from him a statement as 
to the real condition of matters at the mine, 
Mr. Kiyoura also addressed the press repre- 
sentatives on the steps to be taken in the way of 
changing the present system and on “other 
important subjects.” 


We take the following from an American ex- 
change :—‘‘ The annual sessions of the Summer 
School of Philosopy of Key East, which have 
been held during the past five days (August 6th 
to 11th) on the Assembly gronnds at this place, 
came to a close to-day. The final lecture of the 
course was delivered this morning by Professor 
George W. Knox, of Yokohama, Japan, on 
‘Philosophy in Japan, Past and Present.’ The 
address was an able effort, and was highly ap- 
preciated by the large audience which attended 
the closing meeting.” 
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Mr. Kyoura, the Director of the Police Bureau, 
who was despatched some time ago to investi- 
gate the state of affairs at the Takashima coal- 
mine, returned to the capital on the 3rd instant. 
Both the Hichi Shimbun and the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun urge, in’ strong terms, the advisabi- 
lity of publishing his report with the least 
possible delay. This, they justly say, is the 
Government's plain duty towards both the public 
and the proprietors of the mine. It appears 
that the Héchi Shimbun also sent a reporter on 
its own account, but his return is not expected 
for a few days longer. Perhaps we (Japan 
Mail) may remind our readers that the editor 
of this journal visited the mine in May, imme- 
diately before the circulation of these absurd 
and malicious rumours, and that he found a 
state of affairs precisely the opposite of what the 
libellers described. When it was known that 
the Authorities had despatched an official to 
inspect the mine, some Japanese journals endea- 
voured to discount the results, the Fi? Shimpo 
notably predicting that if any abuses existed 
they would be carefully concealed before the 
inspector's arrival. What has happened to the 
Fiji Shimpo of late, we cannot tell, but certainly 
on more than one occasion it has] failed to ex- 
hibit the liberal, impartial spirit that formerly 
distinguished its writings, Its attitude in regard 
to this particular affair seems to us both unjust 
and ill-considered. If an exhaustive investiga- 
tion conducted by a special commissioner must 
necessarily prove abortive, then it is evident that 
no control of any kind can be exercised over 
the mine. Silly as such a supposition is, it does 
not disgrace its formulator so much as the sug- 
gestion that the owners and managers of the 
Takashima mine are dishonest enough delibe- 
rately to conceal the truth from the inspector. 
In point of fact there is nothing to conceal. 
The management of the mine is a thing of 
which Japan may be proud. But she has no 
reason to boast of such journalistic injustice as 
the Fi7i Shimpo perpetrates. 


We are not concerned to correct the misrepre- 
sentations of our local contemporaries when 
they refer to ourselves alone. The task would be 
endless, and certainly quite out of proportion to 
any injury we can suffer at such hands. When 
the Fapan Gazette, referring to our comments on 
the Memo outrage, in its issue of last Saturday, 
says that ‘the savages, or whatever the inhabit- 
ants of Copper Island may be, escaped censure 
while the ill-fated Wemo was held to blame,” it 
grossly perverts the truth. This by the way, how- 
ever. The only point of moment in our contem- 
porary’s article is the pretence that the Memo has 
been boycotted. Thisstatements resis, avowedly, 
on three grounds. First, that ‘ police officers 
visited the Wemo and ordered the ship-keeper 
ashore ;” secondly, that “difficulties were ex- 
perienced in obtaining workmen to repair the 
vessel ;” and thirdly, that “ the boarding-house 
keepers were instructed not to furnish a crew to 
the Memo when about to sail for the Bonin 
Islands.” We are not told whether any con- 
nection is to be assumed between the visit of 
the police and the alleged difficulty in procuring 
workmen to repair the ship. The former was 
perfectly natural under the circumstances. The 
latter, if it were really due to official interfer- 
ence, was unquestionably illegal. But with 
regard to the boarding-house keepers being in- 
structed not to furnish a crew to the Memo, 
we can only express our astonishment that, 
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at this eleventh hour, the Yapan Gazette 
should show itself so crassly ignorant of the 
course of local events as to apply the term 
“boycotting” to such a proceeding. More 
than six weeks have now elapsed since it was 
publicly announced that the Prefect of Kana- 
gawa had called the attention of Japanese 
shipping agents to an order, issued some 
years ago, forbidding the shipment of Japa- 
nese seamen in otter schooners. Finding that 
otter schooners sailing from Yokohama were 
engaging in illegal enterprises on the territory 
of a friendly Power, the Japanese Govern- 
ment resolved that its subjects, at all events, 
should be prevented from taking any share in 
such acts. Hence the notice issued to shipping 
agents by the Prefect of Kanagawa; a measure 
in the better carrying out of which the Repre- 
sentatives of two of the Great Powers concerned 
agreed to cdoperate immediately, and the Go- 
vernment of the third will doubtless agree on 
receipt of an application. The emo was 
not alone concerned, though its proceedings 
were the proximate cause of this official 
resolve. No otter schooner will in future be 
permitted to ship Japanese seamen, in so far as 
their shipment can be prevented by the means 
now at the disposal of the Japanese Authorities. 
It is nonsense to talk of the Memo being “ boy- 
cotted.” No foreign ship has a right to engage 
Japanese seamen for illegal purposes, and the 
Government is properly resolved that since the 
masters of otter schooners will not respect the 
lawfully enacted prohibitions of the Russian 
Authorities, they shall be altogether forbidden 
to ship Japanese seamen. ‘These facts were 
known to every ordinarily careful observer more 
than six weeks ago. They were published in 
detail by us with explanatory comments in the 
middle of July. Yet the Fapan Gazelle now 
comes forward and talks of the Memo being 
boycotted because she is subjected to restric- 
tions applicable to all otter schooners, actively 
sanctioned by such Powers as the United 
States of America and Germany, and _necessi- 
tated by the contumelious behaviour of the 
schooners themselves. 


ere 

“To put the matter briefly,” says our local 
contemporary, “ the owner of the Nemo required 
workmen and sailors for a business the legiti- 
mateness of which could not be doubted, and 
obstructions were thrown in his path.” Zhe 
legitimateness of which could not be doubled! 
Is it not marvellous to find a newspaper writing 
in this fashion? What is the “undoubtedly 
legitimate business"? Shooting sea-otters with- 
in a few hundred yards of Russian shores in the 
face of a distinct law that such shooting is 
prohibited without a special license. The be- 
wilderment and confusion of the Fapan Gazetle 
on this subject exceed all belief. It devotes the 
whole of a leading article to prove that because 
there isa doubt as to Russia's right to regard 
the Behring Sea as closed water, therefore her 
tide to protect her littoral waters is also ques- 
tionable. How to make anything clear to such 
crassuess we cannot tell. Cannot the Japan 
Gazette perceive the difference between hunting 
or sealing within three miles of Russian shores, 
and bunting or sealing anywhere in the Behring 
a? The right to prohibit the former has 
never been called in question, and that right 
alone is concerned in the Nemo's case. We 
have never declared it “ illegal to seal in the 
waters north of Japan.” That is another of 












those reckless misrepresentations for which our 
contemporary is notorious. The words of the 
Russian proclamation are that “ trading, hunt- 
ing, fishing, &c., without special license, on the 
Russian coast or islands in the Okhotsk and 
Behring seas, or on the north-eastern coast of 
Asia, or within their sea boundary line,” is inter- 
dicted. There may be room to dispute about the 
interpretation of the words “ sea boundary line,” 
but there cannot be the slighest dispute that to 
hunt or seal within rifle-shot of Russian coasts 
or islands is just as illegal as it would be for 
French fishermen to set lobster-pots at the 
entrance to the Killeries Bay in Galway, or 
German smacks to net salmon off the mouth of 
the Tweed. 





Tuk ill-fated Unebi Kan has become the sub- 
ject of another story. This time it is the Black 
Flags, of Tonquin celebrity, who are associated 
with the disappearance of the ship. The Kéron 
Shimpé publishes a telegram from Vladivostock 
that rumours are rife there to the effect that, so 
far from being sunk by a storm or otherwise 
cast away, the Unebi Kan was seized by the 
Black Ffags in the China Sea. A three-masted 
man-of-war, flying unknown colours—probably 
the ensign of the Black Flags—is reported to 
have been sighted off the coast of Annam. One 
of the crew of the ship, a Frenchman, barely 
escaped with his life, and having drifted to 
Vladivostock, told the story of the vessel's cap- 
ture to the Japanese Consul there. After spin- 
ning this exquisite yarn, the Xéron goes on to 
say that the expedition of Counts Ito and Saigo 
to Vladivostock had really no other purpose 
than to ascertain the truth of the Unebi Kan 
affair. Naturally the Mainichi Shimbun laughs 
the story to scorn, It wants to know howa 
man escaping from a ship somewhere between 
Singapore and Hongkong, could possibly have 
drifted to Viadivostock. It also wants to know 
how a rabble of Black Flags could attack and 
seize a fully equipped, well manned, and effi- 
cient man-of-war like the Uweb/. And it wants 
to know finally why, even supposing these im- 
possibilities possible, Counts Ito and Saigo 
should have proceeded to Vladivostock to inter- 
view a fugitive sailor. 





Tuere is a very circumstantial rumour that a 
large cargo—over a hundred thousand tins—of 
desiccated milk which lately arrived in Japan, 
has been found to be bad, exceedingly bad, not 
to put too fine a point on the matter. Whether 
the whole lot is as villainous as some parts of it 
certainly are, we cannot say positively. Stores 
that have laid in stocks of this stuff refuse, it is 
said, to provide themselves with any other until 
they have planted their tainted tins on miserable 
customers. We are unwilling to believe the re- 
port in its entirety, but our plain duty is to give it 
publicity without delay. The dishonesty of such 
a proceeding on the part of grocers pales before 
the fact that babies are virtually dependent on 
tinned milk at this season. Terrible catastro- 
phes may be the consequence of such reckless- 
Another matter that ought to be brought 
to the notice of families is that desiccated milk, 
made in Japan but tinned and labelled in fo- 
reign style, is in the market, in great or small 
quantities. The Japanese may be able to 
manufacture good milk of ,this sort, but asa 
matter of fact they do not, We have been 
assured by medical men that children will not 
thrive on such milk. Generally it is possible 
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to detect the Japanese product. The foreign 
labels are not copied accurately ; close inspec- 
tion reveals errors of grammar or spelling. But 
this safe-guard is not absolutely trustworthy. 
The only safe course is to go direct to some of 
the best foreign stores, and even then to re- 
member what we have written above. One 
thing more. A peculiar case was recently 
brought to our notice. A family staying at 
Miyanoshita sent to Yokohama for a dozen tins 
of milk. Ten days elapsed before the tins ar- 
rived, and it was then found that one half of 
them were of Japanese manufacture. An ex- 
change had been effected en rou/e by some 
dishonest person. 


° 

We have thus far considered the case of fo- 
reigners only. But what of Japanese families? 
They also use large quantities of tinned milk, 
and in the majority of instances it is plain that no 
protection is afforded to them by printer's errors 
onthe labels. Their children are therefore at the 
mercy of dishonest villains, who for the sake of 
paltry gains imperil the lives of hundreds of 
little folks. Is not this emphatically a case for 
official interference? Samples of the home- 
made milk should be analysed at the Govern- 
ment’s Laboratories, and if the stuff is found— 
as undoubtedly it would be found—deleterious, 
its sale should be interdicted under severe 
penalties. There is no question here of en- 
couraging native industry to the exclusion of 
foreign. The question is whether the lives of 
children and the happiness of their parents are 
to be abandoned to the greed of merciless rascals. 


Tue Hibiya Parade-Ground, no longer trodden 
into dust by the feet of perpetually drilled bat- 
talions, is now abandoned to luxuriant weeds 
and the company of those sad buildings that 
have never advanced beyond the trenches for 
their foundations. Among the weeds congre- 
gate evil-minded dogs, which occasionally 
spring out upon children and bite them cruelly. 
Towards the end of last month, a boy of six 
was badly wounded by ghese brutes. The 
police immediately proceeded to the spot and 
succeeded in killing one cur. Others, however, 
took its place. In the Héchi Shimbun we read 
that, on the 4th instant, a lad of nine years, the 
son of Mr. Hara, of Yamashitacho, was playing 
at Hibiya with four or five of his comrades, when 
a dog sprang on him and gripping his throat, 
threw him over. Immediately a pack of some 
fifteen dogs leaped out of the long weeds and 
bit the poor child in several places. Some 
Jinrikisha coolies attracted by the child’s cries, 
ran to its assistance and drove off the dogs, but 
not before the boy had been bitten in nine 
places. Constables and dog-killers subse- 
quently visited the place and killed three dogs, 
but the rest could not be found. The wound 
in the boy's throat is said to be serious. 

Wit reference to a rumour recently circulated 
that thirty Japanese, having landed on the island 
called Matsushima, forming a portion of Korean 
territory, and having hoisted the Japanese flag 
there, the Korean Government had made strong 
representations to the authorities in TOkyd, 
the Nicht Nichi Shimbun says that it has 
enquired in the proper quarter and finds the 
story to be not without foundation. Matsu- 
shima, an island lying between Korea and 
the island called Oki, is celebrated for its 
pine forests, and has more than once been 
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visited clandestinely by Japanese wood-cutters. 
The thirty men in question on this occasion 
proceeded thither in search of lumber, but 
the statement that they hoisted the Japanese 
flag is believed to be quite untrue. It is a 
fact, however, that a communication was 
addressed to T6éky6 on the subject of the 
men’s action by the Government at Soul. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun further explains that 
about five years ago some discussion occurred 
between the two Governments with reference to 
the clandestine cutting of timber by Japanese 
on Matsushima, and that an arrangement was 
agreed to interdicting all visits to the island by 
Japanese subjects. The expedition made thither 
by these thirty men was, therefore, distinctly 
illegal, and had the Korean authorities seized 
the trespassers and handed them over to Japan, 
the matter might have been disposed of with- 
out any diplomatic representations. Such, in- 
deed, is even now the only proper course, for 
it is obvious that the Japanese Government can- 
not well despatch a body of police to seize the 
offenders within Korean territory. The affair 
is trifling, and need not cause any trouble. 

Tuere appears to be some doubt in commercial 
circles as to the exact import of the Notification 
recently issued, fixing the rates of exchange to 
be employed in converting foreign currency 
into Japanese for Customs’ purposes. The 
Notification, translated literally, reads thus : 


Imports of the classes specified below, subject to ad 
valorem duties, which are to arrive in Japan at any time 
up to the last day of December of the’ current year, will 
have their values converted for purposes of taxation accor, 
ing to the rates of exchange formerly in use. Particula: 
relating to such goods should be sent in not later than the 
goth of this month (September) to the Customs Depart- 
ment at the port of entry. 
IMPORTS HEREIN REFERRED TO. 

1. Goods ordered previously to the issue of Notification 
No, 92, of the Department of State for Finance, dated July 
oth of the current’ year. 

2. Goods shipped for Japan from the place of production 
or manufacture, or the from which they were ordered, 
previously to the issue of the said Notification No. 92. 


It appears, therefore, that all goods ordered or 
shipped for Japan prior to July gth of this 
year, will have their customs dues assessed 
according to the old rates of exchange; that 
such goods must not arrive in Japan later than 
December 31st, and that particulars concerning 
them must be forwarded to the proper quarter 
before the end of this month. 














Tux Nichi Nichi Shimbun emphatically denies 
the rumour that the amalgamation of the Specie 
Bank and the Bank of Japan is contemplated. 
Equally untrue, it says, is the statement that the 
designation of the former is to be changed to 
“Industrial Bank.” The stories are evidently 
based on the fact that a memorial was recently 
presented to the Authorities under the joint 
ignatures of the chairman of the Nippon 
Ginko and the Specie Bank. After premising 
that the Specie Bank’s business lies chiefly in 
the field of foreign commerce, where it has 
already distinguished itself, whereas the func- 
tions of the Bank of Japan have to do princi 
pally with the general finance and domestic 
trade of the country, the two institutions thus 
occupying towards each other the relation of 
the wings of a bird or the wheels of a coach, 
the memorial goes on to urge that in future 
the officers of the Banks should confer frequently 
and act as much as possible in a concerted 
sense, the Specie Bank, amongst other things, 
advancing loans against silk at the lowest 
rates in order to encourage the extension of an 
industry so vital to the prosperity of the coun- 
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ty. Beyond this the memorial does not go. 
It does not recommend anything like the 
amalgamation of the Banks. Such a step 
would, indeed, be scarcely feasible. The Wich 
Nichi Shimbun explains that it once heard a 
certain distinguished statesman and Minister 
recommend the amalgamation of the Banks on 
the ground that they are at present in the posi- 
tion of rivals, whereas in point of fact their 
interests are identical. Another not less dis- 
tinguished statesman, present at the time, 
denied the practicability of such a union, and 
the Michi Nicht Shimbun is disposed to en- 
dorse the latter view, Atall events it is quite 
plain that anything like competition between 
the two institutions could scarcely fail to involve 
great dangers. The presentation of the me- 
morial mentioned above is, therefore, a prudent 
step. Ifthe Banks are henceforth conducted 
ina spirit of mutual aid and céoperation, the 
public interests cannot fail to be benefited. 


Tue well-known papers on the knowledge of 
Central Asia possessed by the Chinese in the 
period of the Mongol ascendancy, which Dr. 
Bretschneider, then physician to the Russian 
Legation in Peking, contributed from ten to 
twelve years ago to the proceedings of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, have 
been reprinted, under the author's supervision, 
with notes and corrections, by Messrs. Trabner, 
of London, and added to their Oriental Series. 
They contains the Chinese account of the arrival 
of the Jesuit missionaries in Peking. In the 
326th article of the ‘ Ming Shi,” it is recorded 
that in the reign of Wan-li (1573-1620), a 
man from that country which is situated in the 
middle of the Western Sea arrived at Peking. 
His name was Li Ma T’ou (Matteo Ricci), and 
he made a map of the world, which he called 
the map of the 1,000 Kingdoms, in which 
he stated that there are in the world five great 
islands (continents), In the ninth year of Wan- 
li (1581) Li Ma T’ou had first embarked, and 
after a sea-voyage of 90,000 li arrived at Macao. 
Then his doctrine infected China. In 1601 he 
arrived at Peking, and was introduced by the 
eunuch Ma Tang tothe Emperor, with the pre- 
sents he had brought as tribute. Ma T’ou said 
he was a man from Ta Si-yang, or the Great 
Western Ocean, but the Ministers of the Board 
of Rites made a long report to the Emperor 
pointing out that while the collection of the 
Ming statutes did make reference to a country 
called Si-yang Soli, nobody had ever heard of Ta 
Si-yang ; Ma T’ou was therefore a liar. Besides, 
he had been in China twenty years, and only 
now appeared at Court: and what did he 
offer the Emperor as tribute? Nothing but 
strange things which have no resemblance 
to those rare and precious presents usually 
offered by the envoys from distant coun- 
tries. He brought, for instance, portraits of the 
Lord of Heaven and of his mother, and also 
some bones of immortals—as if an immortal 
who soars up to heaven could be provided 
with bones! A scholar of the Tang period 
said that such unclean things can only bring 
mischief, and therefore ought not to enter the 
palace. The enunch who introduced Ma T’ou 
to the Emperor without first applying to the 
Board of Rites to have his presents examined, 
should be severely censured. ‘‘Ma T’ou,” 
the Ministers went on to say, “is staying 
privately in a Buddhist temple of Peking, 
and we know nothing about him or his 
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intentions. It is the rule that in the case of 
foreign countries sending tribute to the Court, 
the envoys are rewarded and entertained as 
guests. Now we propose to bestow upon Li 
Ma T’ou a cap and a girdle, and to send him 
back. He ought not to be allowed to live secretly 
in either of the two capitals, or to enter into 
intimacy with our people.” The Emperor paid 
no attention to this report, and five months 
later the Board again reported, and complained 
that they had waited in vain for a decision, and 
they tried to prove that it would injure Ma T’ou’s- 
health if he remained any longer in Peking, for 
“just as a bird or a deer when put into a cage 
is mourning for its forests and luxuriant grass, 
likewise men also do not feel easy in a city.” 
The Board further stated that Ma T’ou did not 
attach any value to presents, and pretended that 
he was desirous of living in the mountains. 
They proposed, therefore, to send him to 
Kiangsi, alleging that people living in the deep 
valleys and mountains of that province are said 
to attain a high age. But the Emperor paid 
no attention to these representations ; he was 
pleased with the man who had come from such 
a distant country, and gave him rich presents, 
besides maintaining him. Subsequently officers 
and people conceived a great affection for him. 
He died in 1610 and was buried by imperial 
order in the Portuguese cemetery in Peking. 


* 
ar 


The record goes on to say that after Ricci a 
number of other missionaries arrived; but the 
Board of Rites hated the followers of the re- 
ligion of the Lord of Heaven, and put them 
to all kinds of inconveniences. In 1616 the 
Board memorialised the Emperor, suggesting 
that the strangers’ doctrine was fallacious and 
vicious, exciting the people. The meetings for 
prayer were designed to hatch plots, like the 
White Lotus Society. In consequence the 
missionaries were banished to Canton; but 
they appear to have returned soon afterwards, 
and in 1628 Lo Ya Ku (Jacobus Rho) and 
T’ang To-wang (Adam Schall) set the Cal- 
endar in order, and published an almanac 
called the almanac of the Emperor Chung 
Cheng. “These Christian foreigners,” con- 
cludes the record, ‘ who had come to the east, 
had the repute of being the most intelligent, 
learned, and honest men, They preached their 
doctrine, and wrote many useful books on mat- 
ters never before heard of by the Chinese peo- 
ple. They never asked for any payment. They 
became well known among the people, and 
even high officers made them their friends.” A 
list is then given of the names of these mis- 
sionaries, from which it appears that Ricci was 
in China for 28 years, Longobardi for 57, Schall 
for 44, and the others for shorter periods. All 
died in China, mostly in Peking. 





Tue latest criticism of Japanese methods is too 
admirable to be passed in silence. The 
Oficial Gazette is censured because, in pub- 
lishing the weekly Returns of the Bank of 
Japan, it prints the figures in Arabic numerals. 
By so doing it commits, we are told “a 
grievous blunder, as it renders the whole re- 
turns alike incomprehensible to Japanese and 
Foreigners.” It is not easy to understand why 
Arabic numerals, simply because they are 
printed in a Japanese newspaper, should be- 
come unintelligible to people who have been 
taught to read and write nothing else all their 
lives. Here is the reason, lucidly explained : 
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— “When we get a column of high figures in 
Roman numerals” (Roman forsooth !) ‘‘and the 
accompanying lineal definitions in Japanese 
characters only, the whole table becomes useless 
to 999 out of every 1,000 readers.” Could 
more abject silliness possibly be penned? We 
venture to assert that the only part of the 
Return intelligible to this demented critic him- 
self was the Aralic numerals, If these had 
been omitted, the whole affair would have been 
Hebrew to him. For the rest, it may interest 
him to learn that the Arabic system of numerals 
is now taught at all Japanese Schools, and is 
familiar to all educated Japanese. To write the 
figures of the Return according to the clumsy, 
confusing Chinese method, would have been 
without sense or judgment. 





Ir Mr. Swinburne had committed hara-kiri five 
years ago, although he would have gone to 
“learn what the grave-pit discovers” with all 
his social sins unredeemed by a subsequent 
cycle of private teetotalism and __ political 
respectability, he would have left behind 
the unmarred reputation of a great poet 
and inspiring singer. Now, however, he has 
belittled himself by turning tail upon most 
of his former ideals and uttering alliterative 
rubbish on other subjects with the constancy of 
the pump-stream which inspires him, The 
singer of revolution, who fathered on Mazzini, 
the advocate and abettor of assassination, his 
chief poems— 
“Take, since you bade it should bear, 
These, of the seed of your sowing, 
Biossém and berry and weed” 
took refuge in the motherly bosom of Zhe Times 
and remarked of Gladstone and Parnell 
“* See the man of words embrace the man of blood.’” 
The exalter of Walt Whitman— 


“ Send but a song over sea for us 
More than our singers can be,” 


turned back to describe the “good grey poet” 
as having a “drunken Hottentot wench ” for 
his Venus and “a muckrake for his plectrum.” 
And so in other matters, till there are only three 
things remaining to make him the apostle of 
apostacy for ever—he should write a hymn of 
praise to the Czar, advocate the claims of Austria 
upon Italian territory, and declare that woman's 
proper place is the nunnery, His latest eccen- 
tricity comes our way. Of course he has never 
been in Japan and knows nothing of it, but 
after a few remarks upon “Japanese jocosity ” 
and “the grin and glare, the smirk and leer, 
of Japanese womanhood as represented in its 
professional types of beauty,” he sums up the 
whole matter of Japanese art as “the fairyland 
of fans, the paradise of pipkins, the limbo of 
blue China, screens, ‘pots, plates, jars, joss- 
houses, and all the fortuitous frippery of Fusi- 
yama.” What fatuous folly !—to finish up the 
alliteration. 





A RECENT discussion between the Hécht Shim- 
bun and the Chéya Shimbun has led to the 
publication of some interesting statistics, The 
origin of the dispute was a statement by the 
former journal that a diminution had taken 
place in the number of cases brought before the 
law courts during the past few years. Up to 
1884, such cases had shown a gradual increase, 
but they had then begun to diminish, and last 
year the total decrease, as compared with the 
preceding year, had been some sixty thousand. 
For this happy change the Hochi Shimbun as- 
signed various reasons; as, for example, that 





non-licensed legal practitioners having gradually 
been proved incompetent, had more or less 
abandoned their practice, with the result that 
not only were promoters of litigation lessened, 
but also men began to act under better advice ; 
that the severe scrutiny of the Courts in the 
preliminary stages of a suit had stifled many 
frivolous cases; that the people had come to 
appreciate the expense and trouble of law-suils, 
and that distress was not so prevalent among 
the people as formerly. To all this the Chéya 
Shimbun answered that though the cases 
brought before the Courts diminished between 
1884 and 1888, the reverse was true with re- 
ference to the current year. No figures were 
given, however, in support of this correction. 
The Héocht Shimbun set itself accordingly to ~ 
collect more accurate information. It could 
not obtain statistics for the whole empire, as 
they have not yet been officially collected. 
But it did obtain returns for the TOkyé and 
Osaka circuits for the first three months of 
1887 and 1888. The Téky6 district—that is to 
say, the district throughout which appeals lie to 
Tokyé— includes Yokohama, Chiba, Mita, 
Utsunomiya, Urawa, Mayebashi, Shizuoka, 
Kofu, Nagano, and Niigata. The numbers of 
civil cases tried throughout this district during 
the first three: months of 1887 and 1888 were 
7,474 and 7,836 respectively, and the corre- 
sponding numbers of criminal cases were 8,654 
and 6,987. Thus, while there was an increase 
of 362 in respect of civil cases, the criminal 
statistics showed the very marked decrease of 
1,667. The Osaka district includes Kyoto, 
Kobe, Okayama, Otsu, Fukui, Kanazawa, To- 
yama, Wakayama, Tokushima, Kochi, and 
Matsuyama. Here the civil cases during the 
first three months of 1887 and 1888 aggregated 
4,521 and 4,152 respectively, and the criminal 
cases 12,246 and 9,167. Thus for the two 
districts, there was a decrease of 7 in the 
number of civil cases, and of 4,746 in the 
number of criminal cases. The Héchi Shimbun 
tenders these figures with crushing politeness for 
the consideration of its captious contemporary, 
We read in the vernacular press that the bye- 
laws of the Telegraph Bureau have been altered 
to the effect that, hereafter, ordinary telegrams 
shall be delivered at the address of the sendee 
within three hours of the time when they were 
handed in by the sender, except in case of 
places far removed from the office, and that 
special telegrams shall be delivered within an 
hour. These allowances are liberal enough. 
In point of fact deliveries, it is to be hoped, will 
be much more expeditious. Indeed they are so 
already. A case came under our own notice a 
few days ago, where a telegram was sent from a 
house in the Kojimachi district of Tékyé at 2.10 
in the afternoon, to Ikao, and the answer was re- 
ceived at 3.50. Telegraphing from Tékyd to 
Yokohama is more tedious work than that. 


A committer from the Silk Association of 
America, says the American Silk Yournal for 
July, had a hearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee, in Washington, on the gth instant, 
in relation to the schedule of duties on silk 
goods, in the bill which the latter Committee are 
how engaged in preparing, and which will be 
reported to the Senate within a few days. It is 
stated that the Committee will recommend the 
substitution of specific duties, so far as practi- 





cable, in place of the present ad valorem system, 
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and that the rates proposed will not vary very 
materially from those in the bill which Mr. 
Randall introduced in the House a year ago 
past winter. Incidentally to the discussion be- 
ween the two Committees, the matter of the 
rapidly growing importation into the United 
States of silk goods, especially handkerchiefs, of 
Japanese production, was brought up, the argu- 
ments of the Committee of the Association, as to 
the impossibility of American manufacturers 
being able to compete with the cheap labour of 
Japan without, at least, the most rigid enforce- 
ment of our tariff laws, being closely listened to 
by all the members of the Finance Committee. 


ef 
* 


With reference to the above, continues the 
Journal, it is fast becoming a settled conviction 
among American silk manufaturers that, at no 
distant day, this question of Japanese competi- 
tion, in silk manufactured goods, will be one of 
the most serious they will have to meet. It is 
therefore gratifying to see the matter brought 
before the Finance Committee as above, in 
order that such steps may be taken as will to 
the greatest possible extent defend our domestic 
industry against the exceedingly cheap labour of 
the Orient. While on this subject we give the 
following froma recent issue of the Paferson 
Press, which meets the argument that under 
free dtrade, ‘it will only be necessary for us to 
lower wagesto meetthe emergency,” as follows :— 





Now even if this would work in the case of competition wit! 
England, how about that of Japan? “This problem of cheap milks 
from [apan has for some time past engaged the attention of 
telligent observers, and we heard the prediction made long 
that in the near future the gravest danger of the American silk 

dustry would be found not from English but from Oriental 
competition. That wonderfully adaptive, ingenious, and in- 
Gustrious people, the Japanese, have always been adepts in silk 

and and haye in operation 
id States, and can copy 
the smallest screw. 














making; they by this time un 








picce of American silk machinery 
they: cao get the labour to run their throwing, went zy 
printing machinery for afew cents a day. It is fis sort of ‘cosn~ 
Petition that the American manufacturer of more than one kind 
BF woods has pot to face before long. When this. fact becomes 
thoroughly understood we shall heat less of the “rot” of buy 
our—tin the cheapest. market,” 
{ Tome of our manufacturers may be able to con 
template without repugnance the posmiblity that they may hav, 
bone of these days, to reduce the wages of theit operatives t0. the 
ope —solacing ‘themselves. with the fall 

qnto account, including “the purchs 
the European ‘working man or woman i 
Nell off a ‘Americh—we cannot conceive of the most 
inveterate Free-Trader, unless he ia utterly heartless, being 
Willing to aubject American labour to. an unprotected compete 
Irthat of Asiatic countries. Better an absolutely pro 

iu than that 























Tue Fist Shimps pokes quiet fun at Chinese 
conservatism, It finds matter for much mirth 
in the Celestials’ hacknied objections to rail- 
roads—that they might be used with terrible 
effect by an enemy if he got possession of them, 
and that to construct them along anything like 
the most direct routes would be to disturb the 
dead in their resting places, and by thus vexing 
the ancestral manes, expose the country to all 
kinds of supernatural contingencies. To be 
sure these difficulties sound quaint and old- 
womanish, but one of them, after all, is precisely 
the consideration urged by English conserva- 
tives to-day in opposition to the building of the 
Channel tunnel. “If the tunnel should fall 
into the hands of an enemy,” cry these gentle- 
men, “England would be in a sad plight. 
This by the way, however. The ii Ships 
goes on to explain that a much more practical 
obstacle to the success of railway enterprise in 
China is the stay-at-home disposition of the 
Chinese people. Like domestic animals, they 
never care, we are told, to move away from 
the home-stead. Railways, therefore, would 
find themselves without passengers. When was 
that trait of Chinese disposition discovered, we 
should like to know. Is it because they love to 
stay at home and hate travel that they swarm to 
America, to Australia, to the Straits Settlements, 
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to Hongkong, and to Japan? It is re-assuring, 
at all events, to learn, that, in the opinion of the 
Fit Shimps, the prospects of railway enter- 
prise in China, estimated by the practical ex- 
perience thus far gained, are very encouraging. 
The returns of the Kaiping Railway during the 
year ended last April, show that the receipts 
from passenger traflic aggregated 10,159 taels 
and those from goods 53.995 taels, and that a 
dividend of six per cent. was declared. The 
Kaiping line runs through a district where pas- 
senger traffic could not have been expected: 
it is primarily a line for the carriage of coal. 
Therefore the success it has achieved augurs 
well for railway enterprise in China’ The Zi 
Shimpo strongly approves of China’s wisdom in 
selecting the broad guage for her roads, as com- 
pared with Japan's choice of the narrow guage, 
and is also moved to admiration by the fact that 
the Taku-Tiextsin line, which may be called the 
virtual pioneer of Chinese railways, has been 
constructed by a private company. With regard 
to these points we may observe that China enjoys 
the advantage of commencing her railways after 
the battle of the guages has been decided, and 
that to call the Taku-Tientsin Company a private 
concern involves a stretch of imagination. 


Ir we put together the stray scraps of informa- 
tion, true or false, that have appeared of late in 
the vernacular press about the doings of Cen- 
tral-Government officials in local posts, there is 
no avoiding the conclusion that a measure of 
discontent prevails in respect of the methods of 
these gentlemen. The idea of the public eri- 
dently is that their administration is often in- 
spired by personal selfishness, and that they 
fail in consideration for the people under their 
control. No definite charges are preferred, but 
it is plain that the most moderate and thoughit- 
ful critics attach importance to the rumours 
circulated in this sense from time to time. The 
Hochi Shimbun writes pretty strongly on the 
subject. Its article amounts in brief to an 
exhortation. Men are indirectly urged not to 
shut their eyes to any misdeed on the part of 
local officials, but to report them at once, since 
it is better that they should be removed before 
they can work any serious mischief. The 
Tokyd journal strongly eulogizes Mr. Kikuchi's 
action about the Osaka prison, and hints that 
others might show similar energy with advantage. 





Tu Atheneum announces a little work to be 
called “ The P. & O. Pocket-Book,” ‘ contain- 
ing a variety of information useful to passengers 
visiting the East." Mr. Sutherland, M.P., will 
edit the volume and contribute a chapter on the 
history of the P. & O. line and another on the 
Suez Canal. Mr. Sala will write of Australia 
and New Zealand, Sir Edwin Arnold of India, 
and—Heaven preserve us!—Mr. Henry W. 
Lucy of Japan. Those of our readers who 
remember Mr. Lucy's flying visit, the courtesy 
with which the Japanese Government received 
him, the curious return he made them, and 
the generally flippant and superficial character 
of his letters about this country, will probably 
think it rather hard that Mr. Sutherland did not 
select an author for Japan from the host of 
people who really know something of the subject. 











Tuts has been decidedly an annus infaustus 
for Japan, The eruption at Bandai-san, a cala- 
mily without precedent in recent times, was 
followed by the storm of the 3oth ultimo, and 
now we have had a deluge of rain that must have 











U 


wrought much havoc to the rice crop. The 
storm of the 30th appears to have been quite 
appalling in its destructive effects. According 
to statistics published by the Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun, in six districts alone of Wakayama Prefec- 
ture, from which fairly accurate returns have been 
forwarded to the capital, no less than thirty-four 
people were killed and about sixty-two injured. 
Twenty head of horses and cattle were de- 
stroyed, 2,802 dwelling houses levelled with the 
ground, 2,309 partially wrecked, and 1,458 
sheds or other buildings either wholly or partly 
overturned. Five temples and shrines and 
three schools were overwhelmed, and 124 ships 
were cast away. The orange crop is supposed 
to have been seriously damaged, and the people, 
as may well be supposed, are in a sad plight. 
Such a hurricane has not visited Japan since its 
last opening to foreign intercourse. 








InvestiGaTions conducted by the Osaka Autho- 
rities up to the 1st instant show that the number 
of deaths caused by the recent storm in that 
city was 88, and the number of houses destroyed 
1,520. In respect of casualties to human be- 
ings this account makes the sufferers more 
numerous by 18 than the last account did, but, 
on the other hand, the number of houses de- 
stroyed is smaller by 280..The Fi Shimpo, in 
giving these figures, protests with natural indig- 
nation against the charges of exaggeration so 
airily preferred against it bya Yokohama local 
journal, which possessed no information what- 
soever of its own on the subject. 





Tu following is the statement of the Nippon 
Ginko for the week ending the 8th instant :— 


Coxverrinur Nores. Reserves ayo Securitiss, 
Yex. 

Gold coin and bullion. 4,642.41 

iver coin and bullion. 31,143,7. 

Public Loan Bonds, 

Treasury Bills 

Governient Bills... 


Yew. 
Notes issued ...... $6,682,868 














$6,683,868 $6,082,868 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
1,155.775 is in the treasury of the bank, and 
yen 55,527,093 in actual circulation, showing 
an_ increase of yen 837,400 as compared with 
ven 54,689,693 at the end of the previous week. 


We learn that a telegram has been received in 
Yokohama announcing that the Republicans 
have triumphed in Maine by a majority of some 
20,000 votes. This shows an increase on the 
majority at the last election of about 2,000, and 
Democratics here draw pleasing conclusions 
from the fact that it is not larger. 


From the systematic way in which attempts at 
burglary have been recently made at houses on 
the Bluff, it is evident that a gang of “old 
hands ” are at work, Venetians have been noise- 
lessly removed, glass has been cut out with a 
diamond, and watch-dogs have been silenced 
with doctored meat, 





A Parliamentary return shows that in the year 
ended June 2oth last, Civil List pensions were 
granted to the amount of £1,200. Amongst 
them is one to Mrs. Isabella Sarah M'Clatchie, 
in consideration of the long and valuable services 
of her late brother, Sir Harry Parkes, £75. 


We are informed that the tea per Canadian- 
Pacific steamer Albany which left Yokohama 


August roth arrived in New York September 7th. 


H.M.S, Audacious left Hongkong for home on 
the rst instant, taking a large number of time- 
expired officers and men, 
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ROCKS AHEAD IN MODERN 
EDUCATION. 
SSE LEE 
HE wave of foreign education which 
is surging over this country brings 
with it much that is excellent and ad- 
mirable. It is associated with enthusiasm 
and hard, unsparing work; it is also 
associated with a keen feeling of patrio- 
tism. The youth of the Japanese Empire 
are eager that their country shall not fall 
behind in the international race ; they are 
eager to have the national glory asserted, 
and Japan’s leadership in Eastern Asia 
made an incontestable fact. Considered 
apart from this patriotic impulse, which 
lends a grace to industrial life, the move- 
ment appeals less to our sympathies. An 
ideal which finds its complete satisfaction 
and justification in physical comforts and 
material progress is wholly inadequate to 
produce ahealthy national life. It bears 
with it the seeds of decay and dissolution ; 
for it affords no discipline, and gives no 
sound basis of morality. 

The works of Mr. SAMUEL SMILES have 
attained a wide popularity, and are read in 
this country both in the original English and 
in a translated form. ‘They breathe the 
spirit of triumphant industrialism, which 
delights in the rise of men of energy and 
resolution. ‘“ From fustian to broad-cloth” 
might be taken as the motto of these 
works. A young man begins life with 
scarcely enough means to clothe himself 
respectably, and through diligence and 
perseverance ends by having more wealth 
than he knows how to spend. While the 
optimism of such philosophy is to be re- 
commended, as inculcating trust in the 
general government of the Universe, there 
is to be deprecated a distinct tameness of 
ideal and a certain lust for wealth and fame, 
which would tend to develop a second-rate 
class of citizens, giving place in the next 
generation to a still weaker class. This 
triumphant industrialism leads to a re- 
markable waste of youthful material, from 
its deficiency in moderation and its appeal 
to the less noble qualities of man. It is 
all very well for poor youths, rich in health 
and energy, to devote their days to work 
and their night to study. Unless their 
health fail, as sometimes happens, they are 
almost sure to make their way in the 
world and end by being wealthier than the 
less robust sons of well-to-do parents. 
But such men will find it impossible to 
inculcate the gospel of work in the minds 
of their children. The old spur of poverty 
no longer exists; nor is there likely to be 
the same energy, unless the children reject 
the principle itself by devoting themselves 
to athletics. It is startling to consider 
how many of the youth of Western towns, 
sons of parents who have made themselves 
wealthy by industry and character, go to 
ruin and are lost tothe community. Acon- 
tinuous stream of new material comes pour- 
ing in from the country to take Sele” 
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but the phenomenon itself is nevertheless 
deplorable. 

A prime cause is the complete absorp- 
tion in business of the head of the house- 
hold. The boys attend the best school in 
town, and are incited to work hard and 
take prizes; or they are sent to a distant 
boarding-school, where their whole moral 
and intellectual education is intrusted to a 
stranger. During the holidays, their pre- 
sence is either irksome to their father, or 
else the vacation is spent in vacant mirth 
and amusements which bring father and 
son no nearer together. It is impossible 
to extract a sound discipline from such a 
bringing up, and there is little cause for 
wonder if a large proportion of youths so 
educated drift into dissipation and are lost 
to the State. If one considers the matter 
closely, it will be found that those ‘lads 
are successful whose fathers or mothers 
have personally interested themselves in 
their intellectual and religious education. 
Without parental control it is very difficult 
to inculcate reverence or submission in 
the young; and where these are absent 
in a lad there is absolutely no security 
against moral and physical shipwreck. 
One tonic there is which acts as a power- 
ful lever for good in the education of the 
middle and upper classes. Where athletic 
games are in vogue an invaluable dis- 
cipline comes into play. A self-control, 
a sacrificing oneself for the sake of others, 
a worthy emulation, are qualities which 
manly games are sure to foster. In 
order to have a sound body, temperance 
in eating and drinking and working is 
requisite. Where the upper classes in 
any country pay no attention to athletics 
their caste is sure to have an unstable 
footing. Military service, of course, helps 
to bring about the same end. Army 
officers incapable of cheerfully enduring 
bodily fatigue, had better never have 
entered their profession. 

Gymnastic exercises are of incomparably 
less value. Superintended by a master, 
they are necessarily of mechanical nature, 
without any spontaneity. They are good 
in themselves as, supplementary to games, 
but they do not deserve the name of 
rational recreation. This last is the goal 
of the educationist, who wishes to see 
the step of his pupils light and vigorous, 
their tempers under control, their manners 
courteous. A recent speaker before the 
Halifax Branch of the Teachers’ Guild in- 
sists well upon this point. Miss MARTIN— 
the speaker was a lady and her remarks 
had reference to the education of girls— 
considers that rational recreation acts in 
two ways; it serves to raise the tone of the 
pupils, and it is an efficient axe to lay at 
the roots of giddiness, discourtesy, small- 
mindedness, and weakness, moral and phy- 
sical. “It is in the sphere of out-door 
amusement ;” this lady continues, ‘‘ where 
numbers are combined for a common aim 
and organization is needed, that we 
teachers (especially we teachers in day- 





schools) must chiefly hope to counteract 
prevailing evils. What an education in 
courtesy, good-breeding, honour, know- 
ledge of human nature, magnanimity, or- 
ganization, obedience, and government the 
cricket field has been andis. Soldiers are 
braver and statesmen are wiser for their 
training in the play-ground. Every-day 
men confess that there they learned to 
practise honour and to hate meanness, to 
strive for a common cause and to forget 
selfish interests, to be successful with 
magnanimity and to take defeat with brave 
dignity—in a word, to be true men.” 

This discipline, the most invaluable por- 
tion of a young man’s education, is singu- 
larly wanting in many of the schools of 
Japan at the present moment. The private 
schools in the capital and elsewhere, while 
doing a large amount of excellent work, 
are far too often culpably deficient in seemly 
government. Many of them, so far as dis- 
cipline is concerned, are no better than 
bear gardens. Lads from the country, re- 
leased from parental and other control and 
advice at an age when they need it most, flock 
to the capital, and follow their own sweet 
will in choosing a suitable school. The 
very idea of submission is absent: every- 
thing is sacrificed to success. Health suf- 
fers, personal courtesy and dignity are lost, 
and aclass of young men grow up who are 
a danger to the community. Accustomed 
to criticize and dictate to their teachers, 
they are wholly without reverence ; and 
the actual learning they do acquire—not 
very much to boast of—is rendered value- 
less by the moral deficiencies of the holder. 
Knowledge is no longer power, if divorced 
from moral stability and completeness ; it 
means weakness in the individual and 
weakness in the nation. 


THE FAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
—— 
[ T is matter for legitimate surprise that 
the Directors of the Japan Railway 
Company do not provide better facilities 
for travellers by their lines. Before the 
traffic began to be considerable or the 
receipts large, there may have been some 
excuse for the state of the stations at 
the principal halting places. But there 
is no longer any reason for such in- 
difference to the wants of the public. | 
Hundreds of passengers, having taken 
their tickets for a journey of several hours 
duration, find that, at the halting places | 
—few and far between—where time is | 
given to alight from the train, atraige? | 
ments of the most essential character are | 
so primitive and faulty that the dictates | 
of common decency have to be grossly 
outraged. Scores of people are obliged 
to crowd hastily into necessaries where 
half a dozen can barely be accommodated ; 
distinctions of sex cannot possibly be re- 
spected, and the whole affair is a flagrant 
disgrace to any phase, ancient or modern, | 
of Japanese civilization. Such a state of | 
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things is unpardonable when we re- 
member at what a trifling outlay it might 
be remedied. Then again, the supply of 
first-class and second-class carriages is 
nearly always insufficient. It is a farce 
to issue first-class tickets if their holders, 
who disburse an extra sum for the sole 
purpose of not being crowded, must 
look forward to finding their carriage in- 
vaded by a number of second-class pas- 
sengers. Another custom, too, which might 
surely be changed is that of compelling 
passengers to form a long queue before the 
ticket office, and advance one by one in 
set order. Why should people be treated 
as though they were sheep or oxen? Are 
the ticket-sellers so over burdened with 
work that they cannot open their windows 
and commence the sale of tickets ten or 
even fifteen minutes sooner, so as to save 
travellers from the present humiliating 
and inconvenient process? Consider the 
case of a lady, or an old woman or man, 
compelled to occupy a post in a long 
string of folks of all classes, and to re- 
main standing for many minutes until his 
or her turn comes to be served, at the 
Surely 
this is sacrificing public convenience with 
a vengeance. And it leads occasionally 
to something very like outrages. An 
instance of this came under our notice 
recently. A lady sent her servant to pur- 
chase tickets for herself and the rest of 
her large party. The man fell into the 


leisure of the railway officials. 


queue of would-be passengers and waited 


his turn patiently. Payment for the tickets 
he had to purchase involved the changing 
The ticket-seller refused to give 


» change and the man went to obtain it 


| the queue. 


elsewhere. Returning in a moment, he 
attempted to advance at once to the ticket- 
window but was restrained by an official 
who ordered him to fall in at the tail of 
He attempted to explain; 
the other would listen to nothing; an 
altercation ensued, and in the heat of the 
moment the man called the railway offi- 
cial “ berabé-me” (fool)—an epithet not 
undeserved under the circumstances. The 
answer of the outraged person was to 
seize his reviler, and with the aid of two 
other officials, attempt to thrust him out 
f the station. ‘‘ People who call one of 
s ‘berabé-me’ shall not ride in our 
rains,” was the cry of these dignitaries. 
The lady was fortunately warned in time 
o send another servant to the rescue, but 
n the sequel she herself met with some 
ough handling, simply because she insisted 
po having a ticket given to her servant. 
[Df course such disgraceful conduct on the 
Jbart of the railway folks is quite excep- 
ional. But its occurrence, even once in a 
iwelvemonth, shows what a mistaken spirit 
of officialdom has been educated among 
them, and from how false a standpoint 
hey view their relation to the public. 
heir civility to foreigners and first-class 
apanese passengers leaves absolutely 
tothing to be desired; but when they 
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imagine themselves dealing with the lower 
classes of their countrymen,they are often 
offensively rude and peremptory. West- 
ern observers are surprised that Japanese 
travellers tamely submit to be thus treated. 
But a Japanese is always prone to strike a 
mental balance before taking any unusual 
step. 
little incivility, disgraceful only to those 
practising it, than to engage in an alter- 
cation, ruffle his equanimity, and probably 
effect nothing decisive. We do a good 
office to the Directors of the Japan Rail- 
way Company in bringing these things to 
their notice. Nothing of the kind is to be 
seen on the Tékyé-Yokohama line, and 
there is no apparent reason why other 
lines should have a worse record. 


It seems to him easier to endure a 


EXCHANGES. 
aS eae 

AST year, when it was announced that 

a new system of exchanges was to be 
substituted for the system hitherto pursued, 
much excitement and dissatisfaction were 
caused among the supporters and share- 
holders of the existing Exchanges. In 
point of fact many of the proposed modi- 
fications were admittedly in the direction 
of improvement; or were, at any rate, a 
nearer approach to European methods. 
But Rice Exchanges and Stock Exchanges 
had previously been conducted without 
many responsibilities vis-a-vis the law, 
and the principal purpose of the new 
regulations (promulgated by Imperial De- 
cree on May r4th, 1887) was to bring 
these institutions under the direct control 
of the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 
tion the formation of an exchange; to 
approve the charges imposed upon transac- 
tions ; to suspend or cancel any transac- 
tion that seemed to conflict with existing 
laws or orders; to disqualify the members 
concerned in such transaction; to amend 
the rules of exchanges, if he thought fit ; 
to suspend or rescind any decision of 
an exchange ; to appoint inspecting com- 
mittees; to frame rules for the carrying 
out of the Ordinance; to approve the 
officers elected by the members of an 
exchange as well as the business rules of 
the exchange ; to determine the method of 
conducting transactions; to prohibit, if he 
pleased, persons living outside the pre- 
cincts of exchanges from engaging in 
similar business of exchange, and so forth. 
In a word, the Daijin of the Néshémusho 
was to play a veritably paternal rd/e 
towards these institutions, and as members 
of exchanges as wellas brokers were to 
deposit security varying from 300 to 
20,000 yen, the whole system presented a 
very unattractive aspect to lovers of un- 
shackled and independent commerce. Still 
it was felt that abuses had to be corrected, 
and many thinking men stoutly approved 
this drastic Ordinance. Count INouYE, 
then Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 


That official was to sanc- 
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was among those reported to have dis- 
approved of it, and when he re-entered the 
Cabinet as Minister of- Agriculture and 
Commerce, the old Exchanges, which the 
Ordinance had doomed to death at the ex- 
piration of their original leases of life, raised 
their heads and began to breathe again. 
There was, indeed, reason to expect thatthe 
extensive powers conferred on the Minister 
by the Ordinance would not be exercised 
in the sense intended, since, apart from 
Count INouyeE’s own views, he was con- 
fronted by the fact that the Ordinance had 
remained virtually a dead letter. We now 
read in the Hécht Shimbun that Mr. 
Fujita DENZABURO, a leading merchant of 
Osaka, recently had an interiew with the 
Count, when the Jatter expressed the opi- 
nion that the new system had not yet taken 
root in consequence of being too much at 
variance with the customs hitherto prevail- 
ing in Japan. His Excellency showed an 
evident disinclination to promote any 
course tending to violent dislocation of 
business habits, and seemed disposed to 
prolong the life of the present Exchanges 
for a time, in order that the market might 
escape disturbance and the contemplated 
reform be inaugurated deliberately. He 
made no secret of the attitude of disap- 
proval he had originally assumed towards 
the Ordinance of 1887, but at the same 
time fully recognised the inexpediency of 
a mutable policy on the part of the Autho- 
tities. The interview did not indicate 
what course Count INOUYE intends to pur- 
sue, but it has doubtless had the effect of 
re-assuring the Exchanges, and showing 
them that they need not fear summary or 
ill-judged treatment. 





THE SOCIETY OF MARY. 
a ee 

HE Society of Mary was founded by 

the Rev. WILLIAM CHAMINADE, D.D., 
in the year 1817, at Bordeaux. Its founder's 
proximate purpose was to contribute to 
the cure of the deep wounds inflicted by 
the French revolution on every social 
class in France. From the outset he 
conceived his work on such broad 
bases that, though immediately destin- 
ed to minister to France’s diseased 
condition at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, it should at the same 
time aid the wants of all humanity. His 
efforts were directed towards every class 
of mankind ; his aim was the education of 
youth of every degree ; he conceived edu- 
cation in the noblest and fullest sense of the 
word, The child possesses—in germs only, 
it is true—all that makes the accomplished 
man, even genius not excepted. It has 
intellect to know the truth, a heart to love 
the beautiful, and a will to do what is 
good. Its one need is intelligent and 
careful training. 

Such was the thought that inspired the 
Rev, M. CHAMINADE, and directed him in 
the organization of his scheme. Hay- 
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ing assembled a small society of re- 
ligious, devoted, and well trained teach- 
ers, he declared his intention to them, and 
had the satisfaction of receiving their pro- 
mise to consecrate their lives to this great 
work of social benevolence. This noble 
example did not remain sterile. The so- 
ciety soon increased in numbers, until its 
founder was able to open schools for 
children of all classes at Bordeaux and in 
the principal towns of Southern France. 
A short time afterwards, similar schools 
were established all over the country. 
From the very beginning, the Reverend 
Father gave his schools a character of 
universality that made them institutions of 
public usefulness in the five parts of the 
globe, and secured them rapid popularity 
in every country where education is 
honoured and encouraged. In _ this, 
the seventieth year of its existence, 
the society already numbers nearly 
two thousand members ; its establishments 
cover France, Belgium, Switzerland, the 
United States of North America, and are 
to be found in Germany, Holland, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, Canada, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
even the Sandwich Islands. Lately, five 
of its members arrived in Tékyé to include 
Japan also in the field of their labours. 
The programme and methods of the 
Society vary according to the exigencies 
of the time, the circumstances of the coun- 
tries concerned, and the condition of their 
inhabitants. all its institutions there 
subsists and survives a spirit essentially 
conservative of whatever is good. It ap- 
peals to the nobler faculties of pupils, 
and endeavours to develop the germs of 
good and to stifle those of evil. We 
know of no other educational society that 
covers so wide a field in its educational 
prospectus. In France, where it has at- 
tained its most extensive development, it 
embraces all degrees of teaching, from the 
first elements of primary schools to imme- 
diate preparation for the highest schools of 
the government, not excepting the ‘ Ecole 
Normale Supérieure” and the “Ecole 
Polytechnique.” The success of all the 
schools directed by members of the society 
in different parts of the globe bears eloquent 
testimony to the devotion and skill of tea- 
chers, and the excellence of their methods. 
The establishment nearest to Japan is 
the St. Louis’ College, a private school at 
Honolulu, the most flourishing educational 
establishment in the Hawaiian Islands. 
It numbers over 400 pupils. In 1886, King 
KALAKAUA having assisted at a literary 
entertainment given by the pupils, was so 
pleased with their performance that he 
caused a sum of 12,000 yen to be voted 
by the Chambers for the enlargement of 
the college. There are over forty establish- 
ments of the society in the United States. 
The scholastic competitions so numerous 
in that country have procured for these 
schools most flattering testimonials. 
The principal establishments are the St. 
Mary’s Institute at Dayton, Ohio, with its 
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literary, commercial, and normal depart- 
ments; the St. Mary’s College at San 
Antonio, Texas, attended by many pupils 
from Mexico; the schools at San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Cleveland, Balti- 
more, and New York, numbering in each 
over 400, and in some as many as 800 
pupils. 

In Africa, the Society has charge of the 
St. Charles’ College, ‘Tunis, and of schools 
at Tripoli and some other places on the 
Mediterranean coast. During last year, 
honorary mention and silver and gold 
medals were awarded by Government to 
the teachers in those schools. In France, 
the Society has many primary schools, 
and about fifteen Latin colleges, besides 
special schools of agriculture, trade, etc. 
The benefit of education is bestowed in 
these schools on pupils of all ranks and all 
classes, from the poor orphan to the prince. 
The principal of these institutions in 
France are at Besancon, Cannes, St. 
Brieux, La Rochelle, Belfort, St. Rémy, 
Moissac, Bordeaux, and Paris. They num- 
ber from 200 to 500 pupils each, and are 
second to none of the government lyceums 
in respect of the honours won by their 
students in University examinations. A 
practical school of agriculture has been 
annexed to the college at St. Rémy, de- 
partment of Haute-Saone. During the 
last six years, at the national exposition of 
agriculture in the ‘Palais de I’Industrie ” 
at Paris, St. Rémy has been continually 
hors de concours for the ensemble of 
its products. The “Collége Stanislas,” 
Paris, is, indubitably, the most flourishing 
establishment of the society. It was found- 
ed by the Rev. M. LiauTARD in 1804, as 
a private establishment of higher education. 
In 1818, King Louis XVIII. endowed it 
with all the privileges of a Government 
lyceum, and especially with the right of 
taking a part in the ‘Concours Général ’ 
among the eleven lyceums of Paris and 
Versailles. At the same time he changed 
its into that of “Stanislas,” in 
honour of his ancestor STANISLAS LEK- 
ZINSKI, King of Poland. But after some 
fifty years the institution sank into a 
virtually moribund condition. It was then 
that the Society of Mary, by special re- 
quest, took charge of it. The number 
of the pupils did not amount at the 
time to one hundred, and discipline was 
almost entirely wanting. Fifteen years 
later, there were 600 pupils borne on its 
rolls, and the laurels of the “Concours 
Général” were again crowning its alumni. 
In 1884, the number of pupils exceeded 
1,200, among whom figured the most illu- 
strious names of France and other coun- 
tries. CHARLES ALBERT, King of Sardinia; 
ALPHONSUS XII., King of Spain; several 
princes of the royal family of France, and the 
heir apparent of Monaco, head the roll of 
the former scholars of Stanislas; they are 
followed by a long string of princes, 
dukes, counts, generals, admirals, senators, 
deputies, diplomats, officers, and magis- 
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trates of all ranks. In short, the former 
pupils of the College occupy the highest 
positions in society, and discharge with 
honour the most important functions in the 
civil and military administrations of their 
countries. 

To the missionaries of such a society 
as this, Japan can offer only the heartiest 
welcome. We are not surprised to find 
that they opened their college in Tokyd 
on the roth instant, with a roll of already 
three hundred pupils. It is pleasant to 
know that the educational resources of this 
country have been supplemented by an 
institution promising so amply to fulfil the 
benevolent desires of the five gentlemen 
now working with such zeal and devotion 
in Tokyd. 
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“INFORMATION WANTED.” 





To THe Epiror oF Tue “ Jaray Matt.” 

Sir,—As one among many Englishmen here 
who see few home papers, but have still a warm, 
though not belligerent, regard for the mother coun: 
try, I would like to ask whether any further i 
formation is forthcoming respecting the alleged di- 

tic difficulty between England andGermany, 

ing from the abstraction by Queen Victoria of 
papers belonging to her late son-in-law, the Em- 
peror Frederick IIL. A telegram, taken I suppose 
from American exchanges, and’ dated London, 
August toth, appeared in your columns a few days 
ago, affirming that Prince Bismarck had threatened 
Lord Salisbury with an army ‘to effect the re- 
storation”” of these papers. Is it possible that 
such a tone can be adopted towards England by a 
friendly power while Jingo himself is in charge of 
her men and money? ‘Two things await further 
information : the new diplomatic tone of Bismarck 
and the new use of sons-in-law by our venerable 
Queen. And, if all information only fastens the 
shame more firmly on Great Britain, casuists may 
attempt {o solve the question, which is the worse 
disgrace: to purloin valuable property or to yield 
toan arrogant and vainly bellicose threat ? 

Yours, &c., GEO. EAVES. 

Tokyo, September 7th, 1888. 


(That Prince Bismarck ever made auch a threat is, of course, 

false. ‘That the Queen carried away some private papers en: 
trusted to her care by her daughter, is credible, but that Her 
Majesty held them in defiance of propriety or right, we do not 
for one instant believe—Eo. J.M.} 



























“TRUE BLUE.” 





To tHe Epiror oF THE “Jaran MAIL.” 


S1r,—Somebody who sails under the flag of 
“True Blue” is continent of criticism, and 
of your contemporary, the 





vaces the colum: 

‘apan Gasette, with an energetic attack upon my 
phraseology and with doubts about my decency. 
He wishes to know something about the phrase 
“belligerent regard for the mother country,” which 
he quotes from me. I should have thought, how- 
ever, that the idea conveyed by those words was 
clear enough even for aman to apprehend who 
runs as fast as “ True Blue” has rushed into print. 
“True Blue” evidently possesses a belligerent 
regard for what he thinks correct English, for de- 
cency, and for the renown of the mother country. 

But I will not accept True Blue’s criterion as 
my standard of decency, since it allows him to 
make a venomous attack upon the whole press of 
America, which, he says, ts ‘scandalous,” and 
which circulates, according to “True Blue,” 
“ spiteful falsehoods about England.” 

With thanks for your insertion of my com- 
munications. 

Yours faithfully, 


18, Tsul 








GEO. EAVES. 
September 11th, 1888, 





To tHe Epttor oF Tug “Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—Can the Gazette's correspondent be an 
Englishman, who signs himself e Blue,” after 
writing a letter that looks like a ridiculous and un- 
provoked attack on one of your correspondents ? 
What a pity that he does not sign his name and 
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stand to his colours like an Englishman! It does 
not smack of English straightforwardness to stab 
another man in the dark. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
RICHARD KIRBY. 
Tokyo, September rith, 1888. 


WOODCUTTING ON MATSUSHIMA. 


To tux Eprror or THe “ Japan Mai,” 


Sin,—The Nichi Nichi Shimbun is not quite 
correct in its remarks regarding the cutting of 
wood on Matsushima—the island lying off the coast 
of Korea. The discussion which occurred five 
years ago between the two Governments on this 
subject—if it really reached such a point—was not 
about the clandestine cutting of timber by Japa- 
nese on Matsushima, but had reference to a simple 
request for permission to employ Japanese wood- 
cutters on the island by an accredited agent of the 
Korean Government. Considerable trouble was 
experienced by the agent in getting the necessary 
permission, doubtless because the Japanese Go- 
vernment knew, from experience, that the presence 
of their nationals on the island was objectionable 
to the Koreans, and the object in itself so trifling 
that it was not worth while assenting to a possible 
cause of misunderstanding on the subject. 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘Tokyo, September 11th, 1888, 








M. 











LAW FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF 
CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES. 
es 
Law No. L.—[{Continurp.] 
OrGanization or Towns anp VILLAGES. 

Tite I.—Generat Provisions. 
Chapter 1.—Of towns and villages and their cir- 
cumscriptions. 
Chapter 2.—Of the residents of a Town or Village 
and of their rights and duties. 
Chapter 3.—Of the Town or Village bye-laws. 
Titre Il—Or tue Town or Vittace Assem- 
BLIES. 
Of the constitution and elections. 
Chapter 2.—Of competency and business. 
Titre IIl—Or true Town or Vittace Ap- 
MINISTRATION. 
Chapter 1.—Of the constitution and appoint- 
ment of the Town or Village Officials. 
Chapter 2.—Of the competency and business of 
the Town or Village Officials. 

Chapter 3.—Of Salaries and Allowances. 
Titre 1V.—Or ManaGement ov Town or Vit- 
LAGE PROPERTY. 

Chapter 1.—Of Town or Village property and 
‘Town or Village taxes. 
Chapter 2.—OF the estimates and account of the 
revenue and expenditures. 
Tirte V.—Or THe Apministration or Dis- 
TRICTS POSSESSING SEPARATE PRorerTY. 
Titite VI.—Town or Vittace Unions. 
Tirte VIL—Or rae SurerinteNDENCE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF A Town oR VILLAGE. 
Tivte VIII.—Surecementary Provisions. 





Chapter 1. 














ORGANIZATION OF TOWNS (CHO) AND 
VILLAGES (SON). 
Titze I.-Generat Provisions. 


CHAPTER I. OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES AND THEIR 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIONS. 

—This law shall apply to all Towns and 

excepting those where the Law for the 

Organization of Cities applies. 

Art. 2.—A Town or Village shall be considered 
a juristic person, and shall administer by itself its 
own affairs, subject to the supreme control of the 
Government. 

Art. 3—The boundaries of a Town or Village 
shall remain as they are, so long as no alteration 
thereof is made in conformity with the provisions 
of the present law. 

Art. 4.—When it is necessary to abolish or 
create a Town or Village, or amalgamate seve- 
ral of them into one or divide one into sever 
the Fu or Ken council shall decide it, after co 
sulting with the interested City, Town or Village 
Assembly, and the Gun Council, and shall receive 
the approval of the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs. 

When an alteration of the boundaries of a Town 
or Village is necessary, the Gun council shall 
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decide it, after consulting with the interested 
‘Town or Village Assemblies and land owners. 
When, however, several Gun or boundaries of a 
City such alteration, it shall be 
decided bythe Ken Council, 

When a Town or Village does not possess the 
capacity of fulfiling the obligations made incum- 
bent upon it by laws, or when it is necessary for 
the public interest, several Towns or Villages may 
be amalgamated ‘into one, or their boundaries 
may be altered, regardless of the objections of the 
interested patties. 

When on account of a measure taken in accord- 
ance with this article, an arrangement with regard 
to Town or Village property is required it shall also 
be decided upon. 

Art. 5.—A dispute between any Towns or Vil- 
lages about their boundaries shall be decided by 
the Gun Council. When, however, such Towns or 
Villages belong to more than one Gun severally and 
separately, or when, the boundaries of a City is 
concerned, the dispute shall be decided by the Fu 
or Ken Council. Against the decision of the Gun 
Council, a complaint may be laid before the Fu or 
Ken Council, and against the decision of the latter 
an action may be brought in the Adiinistrative 
Court. 

CHAPTER 2.—OF THE TOWN OR VILLAGE RESI- 
DENTS (CHOSON-JUMIN) AND OF THEIR RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. 

Art. 6.—All those who have their residence in 2 
Town or Village shall be called the “residents” 

of the Town or Village. 

All the residents of a Town or Village shall be 
entitled on one hand to the common uses of its es- 
tablishments as well as its property, and on the 
other, shall be subject to, the duty of sharing the 
common burden of sucl 
cordance with the prov pro- 
vision of this article, however, shall not prejudice 
any tights or duties founded on the civil law. 



























Act. 7.—Every independent male person being 
a subject of the Empire and in the enjoyment of 


his civil rights, shall be a citizen (komin) of a ‘Town 

or Village, provided he has fulfilled the following 

conditions for the preceding two years :—(1) that 
he has been a resident of such Town or Village, 

(2) that he has contributed towards the common 

burdens of such Town or Village, (3) that he has 

paid national land tax or two or mote yen in other 
direct national taxes in such Town or Village. 

Persons who have received alms from any public 

sources within the last two years shall be excepted. 

The term of two years fixed in this article, may be 

dispensed in particular cases, according to 

circumstances, by a decision of the Town or Vil- 

lage Assembly. 

‘An independent person, in the sense of this 
law, shall mean a person who has completed his 
twenty-fifth year, having a household; provided, 
however, that he isnot deprived of theright of freely 
disposing of and administering his property. 

Art, 8.—Every citizen shall beentitled on the one 
hand to the right of taking part in the. Town or 
Village elections, and of eligibility for any hono- 
rary office in the Town or Village Assembly or ad- 
ministration ; and shall be bound on the other by 
the obligation of assuming such honorary offices. 

No citizen may refuse to accept any such office or 
resign the same during the term of the office, except 
when one of the following reasons shall exist :— 
1, Inability to discharge his official duties on ac- 

count of disease or illness. 

2. Necessity of constantly or frequently absent- 
ing himself from the Town or Village on ac- 
count of occupation. 

3. Being sixty years old or more. 

4. Engagement in the government service whereby 
he is unable to discharge his official duties in 
the Town or Village. 

5. That he was an official of the Town or Village 
without salary for four years and that four 
years have not elapsed since, or that he was a 
member of the Town or Village Assembly for 
six years and that six years have not yet 
elapsed since. 

6. Any other valid ground of excuse recognized as 
such by the Town and Village Assembly. 

Any citizen who, without being sustained by any 
of the above enumerated reasons, refuses to accept 
any honorary office, or resigns it during the term 
of the office, or, when the office is one of no definite 
duration of term, shall not fulfil his duties therein 
for a period of at least three years, or any honorary 
officer who actually evades the duties of any 
such office, may, by a decision of the Town or 
Village Assembly, be subjected to suspension of 

tizenship, for from three to six years, together 



































with an additional levy, during the same period, 
of from one-eighth to one-quarter more than his 






ordinary share of contribution to the Town or 
Village’ expenditure. 

Against the aforementioned decision of the Town 
or Village Assembly a complaint may be made to 
the Gun Council, against the decision of the Gun 
Council to the Fu or Ken Council, and against the 
decision of the latter an action may be brought in 
the Administrative Court. 

Art.9.—Acitizen shall lose his citizenship when 
he loses any of the necessary conditions prescribed 
in Art. ra 

The citizetiship shall be suspended during 
bankruptcy proceedings, during the pending of 
a judicial enquiry or judicial detention, when such 
enquiry or detention is on account of a supposed 
crime or delict which if proven shall incur the loss 
or suspension of civil rights, or during execution 
on account of a failure in payment of a tax. 

Persons in actual military or naval service may 
not take part in the public affairs of a Town or 
Village. 

Loss or suspension of citizenship shall also entail 
the loss of an office that is dependent thereon. 


CHAPTER 3.—OF THE TOWN OR VILLAGE 
BYE-LAWS. 

Art, 10.—Every Town or Village may issue bye- 
laws for regulating such affairs of the ‘Town or Vil- 
age and such rights and duties of its residents, as 
to which the present law contains no express pro- 
vision or gives authority for treating differently. 

Every Town or Village may issue regulations for 
any of ils establishments, 

Bye-laws and regulations may not be in conflict 
witihlaws and ordinances, and shall be published 
according to the customary modes of the locality 
for notifying official documents. 


‘Tire I1.—Ovr tHe Town or ViLta@e 
ASSEMBLIES. 


CHAPTER 1.—O¥F THE CONSTITUTION AND 
ELECTIONS. 

Art. 11.—The members of a Town or Village 
Assembly shall be elected by the electors of the 
‘Town or Village, from amongst the eligible citizens. 
Their number shall be as follows, in proportion to 
the population of the Town or Village. Such num- 
ber, however, may be changed by Town or Village 
bye-laws :— 

a. A Town or Village with a population of less 
than 1,500, 8 members. 

b. A Town or Village with a population of 1,500 or 
more, and less than 5,000, 12 members. 





























c. A Town or Village with a population of 5,000 
or more, and less than 10,000, 18 members. 

d, A Town or Village with a population of 10,000 
or more, and less than 20,000, 24 members. 

e. A Town or Village with a population of 20,000 
‘or more, 30 members. 

Art. 12,—All citizens of a Town or Village (Art. 
7) shall have the suffrage, excepting those whose 
Citizenship is suspended (Art. 8. par. 3, Art. 9. par. 
2) or those who are in actual military or naval 
service, 

Every Japanese subject in the enjoyment of his 
civil rights, and paying any direct Town or Village 
taxes, the amount of which exceeds that which is 

paid by one of the three citizens who pay the largest 
Gmotint of such taxes in the Town or Village, shall 
also have the suffrage in that Town or Village, 
although he may lack in the qualifications enu- 
merated in Art. 7, unless there exists any reason 
which would cause a suspension of citizenship or 
unless he is in actual military or naval service. 

Companies established in accordance with law 
and other juristic persons shall also have the suf- 
frage under the same conditions as described in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Art. 13.—The electors shall be divided into 
two classes. 

The first class shall consist of those electors 
who pay the highest sums of direct Town or Village 
taxes, the total of which amounts to one-half of the 
whole amount of direct Town or Village taxes paid 
by all the electors. The remaining electors shall 
form the second class. 

An elector, the amount of whose taxes may fall 
into two classes, shall belong to the first class. 
Should there be two or more persons that pay the 
same amount of taxes, and that come between two 
classes, that one or those, as the case may be, 
whose residence in the Town or Village has been 
the longest shall be included in the first class. 
When the matter cannot be decided by length of 
residence it shall be decided by seniority of age, 
and, in case of infeasibility of the latter, by lot 
drawn by the Chocho or Soncho. 

Every class shall elect for itself one-half of the 
members from amongst the eligible citizens, irre- 
spective of the classes. 
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Act. 14.—Ina Town or Village where the appli- 
cation of the system prescribed by the preceding 
article is found inconvenient owing 40 any peculiar 
circumstance, a different system may be provided 
by a Town or Village bye-law. 

Art. 15.—All citizens having the suffrage (Art. 
12, par. 1) are eligible to membership. 

‘The following persons, however, may not become 
members of Assembly :— 

1. Government officials attached to respective Fu 
or Ken authorities. 

2. Salaried officials. 

3. Public prosecutors and police officers and forces. 

4. Shinto or Buddhist priests and ministers of 
all other creeds. 

. Teachers of elementary schools. 

As to other kinds of Government officials, the 
permission of the chief of the office to which they 
belong is required for becoming members. 

Persons, not being recognized advocates, that 
make it their business to transact business for 
others in law courts or other public offices, are 
ineligible. 

A father and his son or brothers may not be mem- 
bers of a Town or Village Assembly at one and the 
same time. In case such persons have been so 
elected, the one who has polled the largest number 
of votes shall be declared elected, and in case of 
a tie, then the senior in age shall be declared 
elected. When they have been elected at. dif- 
ferent periods, the one last elected may not be- 
come a member, 

A person having the relationship of father or 
son, or of brother to Chocho or Soncho or the 
Assistant shall for the time being, be disabled from 
becoming a member of the Assembly of the same. 
When a person having the same relationship to a 
member of a Town or Village Assembly is elected 
Cho-cho or Soncho or Assistant and the election 
obtains approval, such member of the Assembly 
shall have to retire from his membership. 

Art. 16.—Membership of a Town or Village As- 
sembly is honorary. The term of membership is 
six years and every thtee years one half of the 
members elected by each class shall be renewed. 
When the number of members is not divisible into 
two equal parts, the greater half shall be renewed 
first. ‘he members who shall have to retire first 
shall be determined by lot. 

Outgoing members are re-eligible. 

Art. 17.—Vacancies occurring between ordinary 
elections shall be supplied by substitutionary elec- 
tions held at the same time that the ordinary 
elections are held. When, however, such vacan- 
cies amount to one-third or more of the whole 
number of members, or when it is deemed ne- 
cessary by the Town or Village Assembly, by the 
Cho-cho or Soncho or by the Guncho, an election 
for substitutional members shall be held, without 
awailing the ordinary election. 

A substitutional member shall retain his mem- 
bership up to the end of the term of the membership 
of him whom he has replaced. 

Ordinary and substitutionary elections shall be 
held by the same class by and from which the 
members to be replaced have been elected. 

Art. 18.—Sixty days previous to an_ election 
the Cho-cho or Soncho shall make out an ori: 

inal register of electors, describing their quali- 
fications: and out of theoriginal regitter shall draw 
up lists of electors. 

The lists shall be exhibited for the public in- 
spection of interested persons, for seven days, at 
the Chocho or Soncho office, or in other suitable 
public place in the locality. When any interested 

erson wishes to make a complaint about the 
ists, he may do so during the above-mentioned 
period, to the Chocho or Soncho. The Chocho 
or Soncho in accordance with the decision of the 
Assembly (Art. 37, par. 1) shall revise the lists, 
if it is necessary, ten days before the election and 
make them the final lists. No person whose name 
is not on the final lists may take part in the elec- 
tion. 

The final lists made out according to this article 
shall also be used in case a new election is neces- 
sary on account of refusal to serve as member by 
any one that has been elected, or in case an elec- 
tion is void or declared null. 

Art. 19.—When an election is to be held, the 
Chocho or Son-cho shall issue a notification seven 
days before the election day, stating the time and 
place and the number of members to be elected by 
each class. 

The election of the second class shall be held 
before that of the first class. 

Art. 20.—Election officers shall consist of either 
two or four persons, as honorary officers, chosen for 
the purpose by the Chocho or Soncho from 
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the electors, and of Chocho or Soncho or his 
deputy, as chairman, who shall open and close 
the election meeting, and shall keep order in the 
polling station. 

Art. 21.—No one but the electors may enter the 
polling station during the election hours. Electors 
may not consult together or make suggestions to 
one another in that room, 

Art. 22.—The elections shall be made by ballots 
on which shall be inscribed the names of those for 
whom the vote is cast, and, after having been safe- 
guarded in a folded paper (Fasin), shall be hand- 
ed to the Chairman by the electors themselves; the 
names of the electors shall not be inscribed. 

When the electors hand in their ballots, they 
shall orally give their full names and places of 
residence; and the Chairman, after having re- 
ferred such names and places to the lists shall 
put the ballots unopened into a ballot-box. The 
ballot-box may not be opened until the polling 
is closed. 

Art. 23—A ballot containing a greater or 
smaller number of names than the one required, 
shall not be void on that account. In the first 
case, the redundant names shall be rejected in 
order beginning with the one at the bottom. 

The following ballots shall be void :— 


1. Those containing no name at all or those con- 
taining any illegible names, so far as those 
names are concerned. 

2. Those by which the persons voted for cannot be 

identified, so far as those persons are con- 

cerned. 

3. Those containing the names of persons who 
are not eligible, so far as those names are 
concerned. 

4. Those mentioning any matter other than the 
designation of the persons voted for. 

The question whether any particular votes shall 
or shall not be received and also the question as to 
the validity or nullity of a vote, shall be provision- 
ally decided by the election officers, and in case of 
an equality of votes, they shall be decided by the 
Chairman. 

Art. 24.—Voting shall be done in person; votes 
by proxy are not allowed. 

Electors entitled to suffrage by virtue of Art. 12 
par. 2., may vote by proxy and in case any of them 
is not an independent male a company or 
some other juristic person, then the voting must be 
by proxy. Such proxy must bea Japanese subject, 
being an independent male person, and in the 
enjoyment of civil rights. One and the same per- 
son, however, may not bea proxy for more than one 
person, and every proxy must show his authority 
of proxy to the election officers. 

Art, 25.—In an extensive or thickly populated 
Town or Village, branch polling stations with de- 
finite circumscriptions may be provided with by the 
decision of the Town or Village Assembly, such 
branch stations may be provided with for the 
second class only. 

The election officers of a branch station shall 
consist of a deputy of the Chocho or Son-cho, 
appointed by him, as chairman, and of either two 
or four assessors appointed in accordance with 
Art. 20. 

The ballot boxes of the branch stations shall be 
brought unopened to the head station, and the 
votes contained therein shall be counted together 
with other votes. 

‘The polling at the branch stations, shall be held 
at one and the same time as at the head station. 
As to the proceedings and maintenance of order, 
the provisions for the head station shall apply. 

Art. 26.—Those obtaining the greatest number 
of valid votes shall be declared elected. In case 
of atie, seniority of age shall determine, and when 
it cannot be so determined, it shall be determined 
by lot drawn by the Chairman. 

Where more than one substitutional member 
are elected (Art.17), the one who obtains the 
largest number of votes shall be the one to take 
the place of that replaced member whose remain- 
ing term of membership is the longest. In case 
of a tie, the order shall be determined by lot. 

Art. 27.—Election officers shall keep minutes 
of an election which shall contain the details of the 
election operations, These minutes having been 
read aloud at the end of the election, shall be 
signed by the election officers and attached to the 
lists of electors. 

The ballots cast shall be attached to the minutes 
and preserved until the completion of the election, 

Art. 28.—When an election is over, the Chair- 
man shall give to the persons elected notice of 
their election. Persons who decline such elec- 
tion shall notify to the Chocho or Soncho within 
five days, at the latest, from time of notice of such 
election. 
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Any one who has been elected by both classes of 
electors, shall notify to the Chocho or Soncho 
within the same period, which election he will 
accept. Should he give no notice, he shall be 
considered as having declined all, and shall be 
dealt with in accordance with Art. 8. 

Art. 29.—When an elector wishes to make any 
complaint as to the validity of the election proceed- 
ings, he shall do so to the Chocho or Soncho within 
seven days from the time of the election (Art. 37, 

are 1). 

. When an election is over, the Chocho or Son- 
cho shall make a report thereof to the Guncho, 
and should the Guncho entertain any objection to 
the validity of the election, based upon serious 
grounds, he may, irrespective of any complaint, 
submit the case to the decision of the Gun Council, 
and it shall be disposed of in accordance with such 
decision. 

When there has been any essential irregularity 
in election proceedings, such election shall be de- 
clared altogether null and void, and when any 
person who has been elected is found to be without 
requisite qualifications, his election shall be void. 
in eile of these cases a new election shall be 
held. 

Art. 30.—When a person declared elected is 
afterwards discovered to be without the requisite 
qualifications, or has subsequently lost them, his 
election shall become void. The question whether 
such qualifications are wanting or not, shall be 
decided by the Town or Village Assembly. 

Art. 31.—In a small Town or Village, the Town 
or Village Assembly may be, by a Town or Village 
bye-law, decided upon by the Gun Council sub- 
stituted by a General Meeting of all citizens having 
suffrage. 


CHAPTER 2.—OF COMPETENCY AND BUSINESS. 
Art. 32.—The Assembly of a Town or Village 
shall represent the Town or Village, and decide on 
all subjects relating to the Town or Village affairs, 
in conformity with the provisions of this law, an 
also on those matters which have already been 
entrusted to its management or which may hereafter 
be so entrusted by laws or Imperial Ordinances. 

















Art, 33.—The matters that are to be decided by 
a Town or Village Assembly, are principally as 
follows : = 
1, The making and altering of Town or Village 

bye-laws and regulations. 

2. Affairs, the expenses of which are to be de- 
frayed out of the Town or Village revenues, 
with the exception of those mentioned in Art. 
69. 

3- The determining of the budget of the Town or 
Village, as well as the approving of an outlay 
not included in the budget or of one exceeding 
the estimate. 

4. The giving discharge to the annual accounts 

of the receipts and expenditure. 

‘The determining of the modes of imposing and 
of collecting duties for use (Shiyoryo), fees, 
town or village taxes, and services in person 
or in kind, so far as not determined by laws or 
Imperial Ordinances. 

6. Alienation, purchase, exchange, or mortgage of 

the immovable property of the Town or 
Village. 

Matters relating to the disposition of the stock 
property. 

The incurring of a new liability or the relinquish- 
ment of an acquired right, so far as it has not 
already been determined by the budget. 

9. The determining of the modes of management 
of the Town or Village property and establish- 
ments. 

10. Requisition of security from Town or Village 
officials, as well as determination of its amount. 

11, Entering in a law-suit or in an arbitration con- 
cerning any Town or Village. 

Art. 34.—The Town or Village Assembly shall 
elect the Town or Village officials within its com- 
petency by virtue of laws or Imperial Ordinances. 

Art. 35.—The Town or Village Assembly shall 
be competent to examine papers and accounts 
relating to the Town or Village affairs and to de- 
mand reports from the Chocho or Soncho in 
order to ascertain whether the management of 
affairs, the execution of the decisions of the As- 
sembly, and the collection and application of the 
revenue, are properly carried out. 

The Town or Village Assembly may present to 
the superintending authority, memorials on mat- 
ters concerning the public interest of the Town or 
Village. 

Art. 36.—The Town or Village Assembly shall 
present its views on any subject when such views 
are asked for by the government authorities, 

Art. 37.—The Town or Village Assembly shall 
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also decide all complaints brought before it relat- 
ing to the question as to whether or not any 
Particular person possesses the right of a resident 
or of a citizen in the Town or Village or the quali- 
fications of an elector or for eligibility, as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of electoral lists or of 
the formation of the electoral classes, as to the 
right of voting by proxy (Art. 12, par. 2), and also 
as to the validity of any election of the members 
of the Assembly (Art. 29). 

In a Town or Village where no Town or Village 
Assembly is instituted, the complaints about ques- 
tions whether or not’ any person possesses the 
rights of a resident or of a citizen in the Town or Vil- 
lage or about the qualification of an elector, shall be 
decided by the Chocho or Soncho. 

Against any such decision of the Town or 
Village Assembly or the Chocho or Soncho, a 
complaint may ‘be made to the Gun Council, 
against the decision of the Gun Council to the 
Fu or Ken Council, and against the decision of the 
latter, an action may be brought in the Admini- 
strative Court. 

With regard to the matters mentioned in this 
article the Chocho or Soncho also may enter a 
complaint or bring an action. 

No complaint or action shall have a suspensive 
effect. No new election, however, may be held 
before there is a final decision, 

Art. 38—No member of a Town or Village 
Assembly may bind himself by the direction or 
request of any of his constituents. 


Art. 39.—A Chocho or Soncho shall be the 
president of the Town or Village Assembly, and 
when he is prevented from so doing, the ‘own ot 
Village Assistant acting as his deputy shail take 
his place. 

Art. 40.—When the matter of any question 
before the Town or Village Assembly relates per- 
sonally to the president himself, or to his parents, 
his brothers, his wife, or his children, the president 
shall be deemed as prevented from taking the 
chair, and his deputy shall act in his place. 

When both the president and the deputy ave 
prevented from presiding, the senior member 
point of age shall act as president. 

Art. 41.—The Chocho or Soncho and the As- 
sistant may be present in the Town or Vi 
Assembly and give explanations on matters under 
consideyation in the Assembly. 

Art. 42.—The Town or Village Assembly shall 
be convoked by its president whenever there i: 
any necessity for its meeting. It shall also b 
convoked when it is demanded by a fourth ot 
more of its members. ‘Lhe notification of con- 
vocation and the subjects to be deliberated upon, 
shall be announced at least three days beforehand, 
except when the case demands urgency. ‘The 
Town or Village Assembly may, by its decision, 
fix beforehand ils regular days of meeting. 

Art. 43—The quorum of a Town or Village 
Assembly shall be two-thirds of the members. An 
exception to this shall be where the members have 
been convoked a second time in regard to one 
and the same subject, and yet the requisite num. 
ber of members has not appeared. 

Art. 44.—The decisions of the Town or Village 
Assembly shall be determined by a majority of 
votes. In case of an equality of votes, the matter 
shall be debated and voted upon a second time. 
Should the votes still be equally divided the pre. 
sident shall decide. 

Art. 45.—No member may participate in decid- 
ing a question in the Town or Village Assembly, 
ona matter personally concerning himself, is 
parents, his brothers, his wife, or his children, 

In acase where it happens that the Assembly is 
unable (o obtain a quorum, on account of the ex. 
clusion of several members in the above manner, 
the Gun Council shall decide upon the matter in 
question for the Town or Village Assembly. 

Art. 46.—The election of the ‘Town or Village 
officials to be elected by the Town or Village As- 
sembly, shall be made by secret ballot separately 
and severally for every such official, and whoever 
obtains more than half of the number of valid votes 
shall be declared elected. Incase no one obtains 
such requisite number of votes, a new ballot shall be 
taken ot the two individuals among them that have 
obtained the highest number of votes; and when 
three or more persons obtain the highest, but an 
equal number of such votes, a new ballot of two of 
them determined by lot drawn by the president, 
shall be taken, When in either of these cases, 
neither of the two obtains a majority of votes, it 
shall be decided by lot. As to what remains, Art. 
22, Art. 23, Art. 24 par. 1, shall apply. 
‘or the election mentioned in this article, an 
election by nomination may be substituted upon 
the decision of the Town or Village Assembly. 


Att. 47.—The sittings of Town or Village As- 









































semblies shall be public, but strangers may be ex- 
cluded when it is deemed desirable by the president. 

Art, 48.—The president shall allot’ assembly 
works to the members, shall superintend meetings 
and elections, shall open, adjourn, and close the 
sitting and keep order in the assembly chamber. 
He may cause any stranger who openly signifies 
his assent or dissent, or who is in any way dis- 
orderly, to retire from the chamber. 

Art, 49.—The Town or Village Assembly shall 
cause its clerks to keep minutes wherein shall be 
recorded the decisions, the results of elections held 
therein, and the names of the members Present, 
Such minutes shall be read aloud at the end of 
the sitting, and shall Le signed by the president 
and at least two of the members present. 

The clerks of the Town or Village Assembly 
shall be appointed by the president. 

Art. 50.—The Town or Village Assembly shall 
provide itself with business regulations; such re- 
gulations may contain provisions for penalties, not 
exceeding two yen, to be inflicted upon members 
who may infringe the same. 

Att, 51.—Articles 32 to 49 shall also apply to 
the General Meeting of a town or of a village. 


Titte Il,—Or tae ApMinistration or 
Towns ann Vittaces. 
CHAPTER I,—O¥ THE CONSTITUTION AND Ap- 
POINTMENT OF TOWN OR VILLAGE OFFICIAL: 

Art. 52—There shall be a Chocho or Soncho 
and an Assistant for every ‘Town or Village. The 
humber of Assistants, however, may be changed 
by a Town or Village bye-law. 

Art. 53.—The Chocho or Soucho and Assistants, 
shall be elected by the Town or Village Assembly. 
from amongst the citizens of the town or village 
having suffrage and being thirty years old or more. 

The offices of the Chocho or Soncho and the 
Assistants shall be incompatible with the offices 
mentioned in Art. 15 second paragraph. 

Persons ted to each other as father and son 
or as brothers may not be at the same time the 
Chocho or Soncho and Assistants, When any 
persons having such relationship with the Chocho 
or Soncho, is elected Assistant, such election 
shall be annulled, and on the other hand, when 
any person having similar relationship to an As- 
sistant, is elected Chocho or Soncho and such 
election is approved, the so related Assistant shall 
resign his office. 

Art, 54.—The term of office of the Chocho or 
Soncho and of Assistants, shall be 4 years, 

‘The election shall be made accordance with 
Ari. 46, with this exception, that in case of a tie, 
the selection shall be made by the Gun Council 
and not by lot. 

Art. 55.—The office of the Chocho or Soncho 
and of Assistants is honorary, with the exception 
of the paid Chocho or Soncho and Assistants 
mentioned in Art. 56. 

‘The Chocho or Soncho may receive remunera- 
tion suitable to their trouble besides compensa- 
tion for the actual expenses needed for the dis- 
charge of their duties. It shall also be the 
same when an Assistant is entrusted with a parti- 
cular branch of adwinistrative affairs. (Art. 70, 
par. 2.) 

Art. 56.—The Chocho or Soncho may be made 
a paid official by a Town or Village bye-law, in case 
it is desirable according to the circumstances of 
such ‘Town or Village, and in a large Town or 
Village one Assistant may be made a paid official, 

Paid Chocho or Soncho and Assistants, shall 
hot be restricted to citizens of Town or Village, but 
they will be entitled to the citizenship in the Town 
or Village when they are elected and approved. 

Art.57.—Paid Chocho or Soncho and Assistants 
may resign office by giving notice three months 
beforehand in which case, however, they shall 
cease to be entitled to pension. 

Art. 58.-—Neither the paid Chocho or Soncho 
nor any paid Assistant may hold a salaried office 
of any other kind, or become a director of a Joint 
Stock Company, or hold any important position 
therein; and with regard to other kinds of com. 
mercial or industrial occupations, neither of them 
may carry one on without having received permis- 
sion from the Guncho. 

Art. 59. he election of Chocho or Soncho and 
of Assistants requires the approval of the Fu or 
Ken Chiji. 

Art, 60.—When the Fu or Ken Chij 
give the approval mentioned in the preceding 
Article, he shall first consult the Fu or Ken 
Council, and when the Fu or Ken Council dis- 
agrees with him and he still deems it necessary 
hot to give it he may withhold it on his own 
responsibility. 


When the Chocho or Soncho or the Town or 
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Village Assembly has any ground of dissatis- 
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faction against the disapproval of the Fu or 
Ken Chiji, they may represent the case to the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs and request 
his approval, 


Art. 61.—When the election of a Cho or Son- 
cho and of an Assistant is not approved, a new 
election shall be held. 

If the second election does not also obtain the 
approval, the superintending authority having the 
Night of approval shall either appoint a deputy 
pro tempore, or despatch a Government official at 
the expense of the Town or Village for discharging 
the duties of the Chocho or Soncho and the As- 
sistant. 


Art. 62.—There shall be a treasurer in every 
fown or Village who shall be appointed by the 
Town or Village Assembly on the proposal of the 
Cho-cho or Soncho. 

The treasurer shall be a paid official, and his 
term of office shall be 4 years. 

The treasurer may noi at one and the same time 
be the Chocho or Soncho or the Assistant. As 
to what remains Art. 56, par. 2, Art. 57 and 76 
shall apply. 

‘The appointment of treasurer requires the ap- 
proval of the Guncho. When he does not give 
approval, he shall first consult the Gun Council, 
and when the Gun Council disagrees with him and 
he still deems it necessary not to give his approval, 
he may withhold it on his own vesponsibility. As 
to what remains Art, 61 shall apply. 

When the Chocho or Soncho or the Town or 
Village Assembly has any ground of dissatisfac- 
tion against the’ disapproval of the Guncho they 
may represent the case to the Fu or Ken Chiji and 
request his approval. 

In a Town or Village where the amount of the 
receipt and expenditure is small the Chocho or 
or Soncho may be made by permission of th Gui 

cho to discharge ex officio the duty of the treasurer. 

Art. 63.—There shall be clerks and other neces- 
sary supplementary employés and. servants in 
every Town or Village, to whom suitable salaries 
shall be given. ‘The number of such persons shall 
be determined by decision of the ‘own or 
Village Assembly. ‘The duty of the clerk however, 
may be entrusted to the Chocho or Soncho by 
giving a suitable allowance (Shokiryo). 

‘The supplementary employésof a‘Town or Village 
shall be appointed by the Town or Village As- 
sembly on the proposal of the Chocho or Soncho, 
and the servants by the Chocho or Soncho himself. 

Att, 64.—A ‘Town or Village may be by a deci- 
sion of the Assembly divided for convenience of 
administration into several districts, each having 
a Kucho and a deputy. ‘The Kucho and the 
deputy shall be honorary officials. 

‘The Kucho and the deputy shall be elected by 
the Assembly from amongst the citizens belonging 
to that Town or Village, and who possess the sut- 
frage. When there is a separate Assembly for 
such district (Art. 114), the Kucho and the deputy 
shall be elected by that Assembly. 

Art. 65.—A Town or Village may, 
of the Town or Village Assembly, 
porary or permanent committees. Their functions 
Shall be honorary. 

Committees shall be elected from amongst the 
members of the Assembly, or citizens having the 
suffrage and the Chocho or Soncho or the As- 
sistant acting as his deputy shall be the chairman 
of any such committee. 

With regard to the composition of permanent 
committees, special provisions may be made by 
Town or Village bye-laws. 

Art. 66.—The Kucho and the members of a 
committee may, by a decision of the Town or Vil. 
lage Assembly, be allowed remuneration suitable 
to their trouble, besides compensation for the 
actual expenses needed for the discharge of their 
duties. 

Aut. 67.—The Town or Village officials may be 
réelected upon the completion of their term of 
office. 

The Town or Village officials and servants may 
be discharged at any time unless there exist special 
provisions or a contract to the contrary. 
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CHAPTER 2.—o¥ THE COMPETENCY AND BUSI- 
NESS OF THE TOWN OR VILLAGE OFFICIALS, 
Art. 68.—The Chocho or Soncho shall be the 
local authority of the Town or Village and shall 
carry on the administration thereof. 
The principal affairs to be undertaken by the 

Chocho or Soncho are as follows :— 

1. The preparation of subjects for deliberation in 
the Town or Village Assembly, and the execu- 
tion of the decisions of the Assembly, When it 
appears that any decision of the Assembly ex- 
ceeds its competency, or is in conflict with laws 
or ordinances, or is prejudicial to the public 
good, the Chocho or Soncho shall, upon his 
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own judgment or by instruction of the super- 

intending authority, suspend the execution of 

such decision, explaining the reason there- 
for, and cause the matter to be discussed 

a second time. If the assembly does not 

change its decision, the Chocho or Soncho 

shall apply for the ruling of the Gun Council. 

‘When the suspension is on account of a deci- 

sion of the Assembly exceeding its competency 

or on account of conflict: with laws or Imperial 

Ordinances, an action may be brought in the 

Administrative Court against the ruling of the 

Fu or Ken Council. 

The management of the establishments of the 
Town or Village, and superintendence of the 
management of such establishments when 
there are special managers thereof. 

3. The administration of the Town or Village re- 
venue, the ordering of receipts and of pay- 
ments fixed in the budget or by special 
decision of the Assembly, and the superin- 
tendence of the management of the treasury 
and accounts. 

Looking after the tights of the Town or Village 
and the administration of its property. 

Superintendence over the Town or Village offi- 
cials and servants, and exercising disciplinary 
authority over them, Disciplinary penalty 
shall consist of reprimands and of fines not 
exceeding five yen. 

6. The custody of all papers and documents. 

7. Representation of the Town or Village as against 
outsiders, especially in lawsuits, or in arbi- 
trations, and communications with other au- 
thorities or private individuals, in the name 
of the Town or Village. 

8. Imposing and collecting duties for use, fees, 
Town or Village taxes, as well as services in 
person or in kind, in accordance with laws 
or imperial ordinances or with decisions of 
the Town or Village Assembly. 

. ‘The carrying out of all other affairs entrusted 
to the Chocho or Soncho by laws and ordi- 
nances, or by the instructions of the superior 
authority. 

Art. 69.--The Chocho or Soncho shall also dis- 

charge the following duties in conformity with laws 

and ordinances :— 
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1. Where there is no special office established 
for discharging the duties of the local police ; 
(1) duties incumbent upon him as an auxilia 
officer of the judicial police, and (2) duties 
of local police affairs incumbent upon him 
by virtue of laws or ordinances. 

2. The business of a wreck office. 

3. The administrative affairs of the Fu or Ken, 
and those in general of the central govern- 
ment, relating to the locality, in so far as no 
special officials are appointed for those affairs. 

Any of the affairs mentioned in the preceding 
three headings may, by permission of the super- 
intending authority, be entrusted to the Assistant. 

Expenses requisite for the conduct of the affairs 
mentioned in this article shall be borne by the 

Town or Village. 


Art. 70.—The Assistant of a Town or Village 
shall assist the business of the Chocho or Soncho, 

The Chocho or Soncho may with the consent of 
the Town or Village Assembly, entrust the Assis- 
tant with the administration of some particular 
branch of the town or village administration. 

The Assistant shall act for the Chocho or Soncho 
when he is prevented from discharging his duty, 
aud in case where there are several Assistants one 
having precedence shall do so. 

Art. 71.—The treasurer shall manage the re- 
ceipts and expenditure and the accounts of the 
Town or Village. 

Art, 72.—The clerks shall be subordinate to the 
Chocho or Soncho and shall discharge the office 
business (Shomu) alloted to them. 

Att. 73.—The Kucho and his deputy shall, as 
the organ of the Chocho or Soncho, receive and 
carry on. its orders and directions, and assist in 
the execution of the administrative affairs of the 
Town or Village relating to the district. 

Art. 74.—Committees (Art. 65) shall be subordi- 
nate to the Chocho or Soncho and shall either 
take charge of some special branches of the Town 
or Village Administration or some establishments 
of the Town or Village, or take charge of any 
affairs temporarily entrusted to them. 

The chairman of a Committee shall have the 
right of voting in its decision. When an Assistant 
is Chairman, also, the Chocho or Soncho may sit 
and take the chair at any time, with full right of 
voting in the meetings of the committees. 


With regard to the competency of a permanent 
Sommers special provisions may be, le bya 
‘own or Village byelay, iti by Oc 
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CHAPTER 3.—OF SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES. 

Art. 75.—Honorary functionaries may only re- 
ceive compensation for the actual expenses needed 
for the discharge of their duties, unless there are 
special provisions prescribed in this law. 

The amount of compensations, of remunerations, 
and of allowance (Art, 63, par. 1.) where they are 
allowed shall be determined by the Town or Village 
Assembly. 

Art. 76.—The amount of salary to be paid to 
the paid Chocho 6r Soncho, to the paid assistants, 
and to other salaried official well as to _ser- 
vants, shall be fixed by the decision of the Town 
or Village Assembly. 

The fixing of the salaries of Chocho or Son- 
cho and assistants requires the approval of the 
Guncho. When he sees reason for not giving 
such approval, he shall cause it to be fixed by the 
Gun Council. 

Art. 77.-Provision may be made by a Town or 
Village bye-law for pensions to be given to the 
salaried officials. 

Act. 78.—Disputes about the salaries and pen- 
sions of paid officials and about the allowances 
mentioned in Art. 75, shall be decided by the Gun 
Council on application of the interested party. 
Against such decision a complaint may be made 
to the Fu or Ken Council, and against ihe decision 
of the latter an action may be brought in the Ad- 
ministrative Court. 

Art. 79.—When anyone in receipt of a pen- 
sion obtains an appointment in government ser- 
vice or in a Fu, Ken, Gun, City, Town, or Village, 
or in any public corporation, whereby he becomes 
the recipient of a salary, such pension shall be 
suspended while he receives such salary; and 
when he becomes entitled to a new pension, the 
amount of which is equal to or greater than that 
of the former one, his right to the latter shall be- 
come extinct, 

Art. 80.—Salaries, pensions, remunerations, and 
compensations shall be a burden upon the Town or 
Village. 


















Tirte 1V.—Or ManaGemeEnt or Town or Vit- 
LAGE PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER I.—OF TOWN OR VILLAGE PROPERTY 
AND TOWN OR VILLAGE TAXES. 


Art. 81.—The Town or Village is bound to keep 
and maintain as “ Stock Property” its immovable 


¥| property, its capitalized money, its stored up grain, 
&e. . 


Extraordinary receipts of money or grain shall 
be added to the stock property, excepting dona- 
tions or the like given for some special purposes. 

Art. 82.—The Town or Village property shall be 
managed and made use of for the common benefit 
of the Town or Village, excepting where there 
exists any special title founded on the civil law. 

Art. 83.—Where residents of a Town or Village 
are entitled by any old custom to the direct use 
of lands or other objects belonging to the Town or 
Village, such custom shall not be altered except 
upon a decision of the Town or Village Assembly. 

Art. 84.—Admission to the use of any land or 
other object belonging tothe ‘Town or Village, may 
be made, by a Town or Village by-law, dependent 
upon the payment of an annual duty for use 
(Shiyoryo) or of an entrance fee or of both of them. 
Any enjoyment of special rights by virtue of the 
civil law shall not come under this rule. 

Art. 85.—Persons entitled to the use of any 
such land or object (Arts. 83, 84,) shall have to 
bear the necessary expenses required for the land 
or the object in use, in proportion to their share in 
the use. 

Art. 86.—The Town or Village Assembly may, 
in case it is necessary for the common good of the 
Town or Village, withdraw or restrict any right of 
use (Art. 83 and 84), excepting where such rights 
rest on the civil law. 

Art. 87.—All the selling or letting of the Town or 
Village property as well as all contracts for build- 
ings and purveyances, shall be made by way of 
public competition, A deviation is only permissible 
in cases of special urgency, or when the cost would 
be out of proportion to the advantages to be 
derived therefrom, or when special approval is 
obtained from the Town or Village Assembly. 

Art. 88.—The Town or Village is bound to bear 
its own necessary expenditure as well as those 
which are already imposed upon it by laws or or- 
dinances or which may be imposed in future by 
laws or Imperial Ordinances. 

When the revenue arising from the property, 
duties for use, fees (Art. 89), fines, penalties, and 
other kinds of income belonging to a Town or Vil- 
lage by virtue of laws or Imperial Ordinances does 
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pose and collect Town or Village taxes ji 
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(as 90) and services in person or in kind (Art. 
tor). 

Art. 89.—The Town or Village may impose and 
collect duties for the use of its property and esta- 
blishments and fees for anything done specially 
for the benefit of some in: uals. 

Art. 90.—As Town or Village taxes may be im- 
posed 


1, Additional percentages upon national and Fu 
or Ken taxes, 


2. Special direct or indirect taxes. 


Additional percentages shall be imposed asa 
rule to direct national, Fu or Ken taxes on the 
whole extent of the Town or Village, and at a uni- 
form rate. Special taxes may be imposed only 
when, besides the additional percentages, some 
further tax is required by a Town or Village. 


Art. 91.—So far as no express provisions are 
prescribed in this law, minute regulations relating 
to duties for use and fees (Art. 89), special taxes 
(Art. 90, par. 1, heading 2), and Ku, Cho, or 
Son rates hitherto existing, shall be provided for 
by a Town or Village bye-law. In such bye-law 
the imposition of a penalty not exceeding one yen 
and ninety-five sen may be provided. 

The imposition and collection of these penalties 
shall be the duty of the Chocho or Soncho. 
Against an imposition of such penalty an action 
may be brought in a court of law, within fourteen 
days from the time when sentence of penalty is 
served. 

Art. 92.—All those who shall sojourn in a Town 
or Village for a period of three months or over, 
shall be liable to the payment of Town or Village 
taxes, and that liability shall commence from the 
beginning of such sojourn. 

_Art. 93.—Persons who have no residence in a 
Town or Village and who do not sojourn therein for 
a period of three months, but own lands or houses 
in the Town or Village or carry on some trade there- 
in (excepting pedlars and hawkers), shall be sab- 
jected to the Town or Village taxes imposed with 
respect to those lands, houses, trades, and incomes 
derived therefrom. The case shall be the same 
with regard to juristic persons, the Government 
postal, telegraph, and railway services excepted. 

Art. 94.—When additional percentages are im- 
posed on income taxes, or Town or Village income 
taxes are specially levied in and for the Town or 
Village, the amount of income derived by persons 
subjected to such taxes, from lands, houses, or 
trades (pedlars and hawkers excepted) owned or 
carried on without the Town or Village, shall be 
deducted from the aggregate amount of their in- 
comes, 

Art. 95.—When a person possessing residences 
or places of sojourn in several cities, towns, or 
villages, is subjected to the Town or Village taxes 
mentioned in the preceding article, the amount of 
his income that arises from other sources than 
lands, houses, or trades shall be divided into 
equal parts, according to the number of cities, 
towns, or villages, and only one part thereof 
may be made subject to such taxes in one place. 

Art. 96.—Incomes mentioned in Art. 3 of the 
Income Tax Regulations shall be exempied from 
Town or Village taxes. 

Art. 97.—The following shall be exempted from 
Town or Village taxes :— 


1. Grounds, establishments, and buildings used 
for direct public purposes and belonging to 
the State, to a Fu, Ken, Gun, City, Town, 
or Village, and other public corporations. 

2. Shinto and Buddhist temples, Government or 
Public schools and hospitals; grounds, esta- 

lishments, buildings, devoted to scientific, 
artistic, or charitable purposes. 

3. Forests and waste lands belonging to the State, 
except in cases where any work is undertaken 
benefitting such forests or lands, and when, 
to cover the expense incurred for such work, 
assessments are made thereon by permission 
of the Minister of State for Home Affairs and 
of the Minister of State for Finance. 

Newly cultivated or reclaimed lands may be ex- 
empted from Town or Village taxes for a certain 
length of time by a Town or Village bye-law. 

__ Art. 98.—Other objects besides those mentioned 

in the preceding two articles, that are to be ex- 

empted from Town or Village taxes, shall be deter- 
mined by special laws or Imperial ordinances, 

With regard to Town or Village taxes to be im- 

posed on members of the Imperial family, they 

shall remain as they are at present until they are 
regulated by further laws or Imperial Ordinances. 

Art. 99.—When in the Town or Village there is 
an establishment which may solely benefit some 
particular individuals, expenses of its repairs or 


maintenance shall be borne by such interested 
ainiepanek ally borne by such interes 
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When an establishment is kept up for the sole 
benefit of a particular district in a Town or Village 
the expenses of its repairs and maintenance shall 
be borne by those that are resident or sojourning 
in the district or that own lands or houses or cariy: 
on a trade therein (excepting pedlars and haw- 
kers). Should there be property owned by that 
district, the income derived therefrom shall be 
applied first to the defraying of the expenses. 

Art. 100.—Town or Village taxes shall be im- 
posed in monthly apportionment from the be- 
ginning of the month following the one in which 
the liability for them arises, to the end of the 
month in which it ceases. 

When in the course of a financial year, any one 
becomes freed from liability to payment of taxes 
or such liability undergoes a change, notifica- 
tion thereof shall be made by him to the Chocho 
or Soncho. Up to the end of the month in which 
such notification is given, the same taxes may be 
levied as in the past. 

Art. 101.—For public works of a Town of Village, 
or for the maintenance of the public peace « d 
order, services in person or in kind may be im: 
posed on tax payers. No personal service of a 
scientific or professional nature may be imposed 

Except in urgent cases, services in person or it 
kind shall be imposed in proportion to the antount 
of direct Town or Village taxes, and their money 
value shall be estimated beforehand. 

Individuals liable to personal service may per- 
form the same, either in their own persons or by 
suitable substitutes, at their own convenience, and 
excepting in cases of urgent necessity they may 
compound them by a payment of its money value. 

Art. 102.—When any person does not pay in 
due time his duty for use or fees (Art. 89), his 
Town or Village taxes (Art. 90), the money value 
for services (Art. 101), duties for use or entrance 
fees in regard to the common property of the ‘Town 
or Village (Art. 84), or any other Town or Village 
dues, te Chocho or Soncho shall call upon him 
to pay, and in case he still fails to do so he shall be 
dealt with in accordance with the regulations for 
the treatment of non-payers of national taxes. 
For sending such call, a fee may be exacted, by 
virtue of a Town or Village bye-law. 

In regard to persons in extreme need, the Cho 
cho or Soncho may, at its discretion, grant a delay 
of payment of dues, solong as such delay does not 
extend beyond the period of the current financial 






































year. When it does extend beyond such period, 
the decision of the Town or Village Assembly must 
be taken. 





With regard to the collection of arrears, to the 
prescriptions and to the privileges of priotity, the 
provisions concerning national taxes shall apply. 

Art. 103.—Additional percentages on land taxes 
shall be imposed on the payers of the land taxes. 
Other Town or Village taxes imposed on lands may 
be imposed either on the owners or the occupyers 
thereof. 

Art. 104.—Complaints in regard to imposition 
of Town or Village taxes, shall be brought Lefore 
the Cho-cho or Soncho within three months from 
the time of service of the writ of imposition ; when 
this period elapses without any complaint, all 
ight to demand reduction, exemption, or refund 
wg of taxes, for the current financial year, shall 
be lost. 

Art, 105.—Complaints concerning the imposition 
of Town or Village taxes and the right to the use 
of an establishment or of the common propetty of a 
‘Town or Village or of the benefits arising there- 
from, shall be decided by the Chocho or Son-cho, 
excepting when the disputed right in question is 
founded on Civil Law. 

Against the above decision a complaint may 
be made to the Gun Council, against the decision 
of the Gun Council to the Fu or Ken Council, and 
against the decision of the latter an action may be 
brought in the Administrative Court. 

The complaints or actions mentioned in this 
article shall have no suspending effect. 

Art. 106.—The raising of loans ina Town or 
Village, shall be limited to cases when it is for the 
repayment of the principal of an old loan or when 
an entraordinary outlay is required on account of 
an act of nature or of a calamity, or such like, 
or of some matter of permanent benefit to the 
Town or Village, and yet no augmentation of the 
ordinary revenue can be made without inflicting 
an excessive burden on the resident: 

When the raising of a loan is decided upon by 
a Town or Village Assembly it shall also predeter- 
mine the mode of raising it, the rate of interest to 
be paid, and the method of repayment. ‘The first 
instalment of such repayment shall be made within 
three years, and there shall be a fixed proportion 
of annual instalment of repayment, so that the 
whole shall be paid off within thirty years from the 


raising thereof. Oc 9 
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‘Temporary loans necessary for meeting outlays, 
the estimates for which are contained in the bu 
get, shall not come under the restrictions of this 
article, provided such loans are repaid out of the 
income of the current financial year, 

CHAPTER 2.—OF THE ESTIMATES AND ACCOUNTS 
OV THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 
TOWN OR VILLAGE. 

Art. 107.—The Chocho or Soncho estimating, as 
far ax possible, the probable amount of revenue 
and of expenditure of the Town or Village, for the 
next financial year, shall make a draft of the budget 
for the year, two months in advance. ‘The financial 
year shall be the same as that of the State. 

The Minister of State for Home Affairs may fix 
the form of such budget by a departmental or- 
dinance. 

Art. 108.—The draft of the budget shall be sub- 
mitted to the deliberation of the ‘Town or Village 
Assembly before the beginning of the financial 
year, and when it is finally settled, it shall be re- 
ported to the Guncho, and the important points 
therein shall be notified to the public, according 
to the customary mode of publication of official 
documents in the locality. 

When the draft of a budget is introduced into 
the Town or Village peremlal it shall be accom- 
panied by a report of the Chocho or Soncho on the 
general transactions of the Town or Village, and 
by an inventory of the Town or Village propeity. 

Art. 109.—Expenditures not contained in the 
budget or that exceed the estimates in the budget, 
can be met only upon approval of the Assembly. 

In every budget there may be provided the “coi 
tingencies fund” (Yobibi) for meeting any un- 
expected expenditures and it may be applied by 
the Chocho or Soncho without previous approval 
of the Assembly, to expenses not mentioned in the 
budget, or to those exceeding the budget estimates. 
Such funds, however, may not be applied to any 
expenses expressly negatived by the Assembly, 

Art. 110.—When a budget is determined by 
the Assembly a copy thereot shall be tansmitted 
by the Chocho or Soncho to the treasurer of the 
‘Town or Vi When in a budget there is any 
er re the authorization of the suprein- 
tending authority or of the Council (Art, 125-127) 
authorization shall be obtained beforehand. 

‘The teasurer may make no payment without 
an order of the Chocho or Soncho (Art. 68, pat 
2, heading 3) or of the superintending authority, 
and even when he receives n order from the 
Chocho or Soncho he may make no payment which 
is not provided for in the budget or when such 
order is not in accordance with the provisions of 
the preceding article. 

‘The treasurer shall be responsible for all pay- 
ments made by him in contravention of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Art. 111.—The treasury of the Town or Village 
shall be examined montlily on a fixed day, and a 
special examination shall be made at least once 
a year. The monthly examination shall be made 
Ly the Chocho or Soncho or his deputy, and the 
special by the Chocho or Soncho or his deputy with 
the assistance of one or more members of the As- 
sembly chosen for the purpose by election by the 
members of the Assembly. 

Art. 112.—The annual accounts shall be made 
up within three months fronvthe end of the financial 
year, and shall together with papers and docu- 
ments, be presented by the treasurer to the 
Chocho or Soncho, who after examining the same, 
shall submit it with his own observations thereon, 
to the approval of the Assembly. In the case of 
the art. 62 parag. 5 it shall be brought in to the 
Town or Village Assembly by the Chocho or 
Soncho himself in the similar way. The decision 
of the Assembly shall be reported by the Chocho 
or Soncho to the Guncho, 

Art. 113.—Audit of accounts shall be considered 
a case of hindrance for the president and his Deputy 
in the sense of Art. 40. 















































































Titte V.—Or tue Apsinistration or Dis- 
TRICTS POSSESSING SEPARATE PRorerTy. 

Art. 114.—When a district in a Town or Village 
(art. 64) or a part of a ‘Town or Village or a Town 
or Village amalgamated with another (art. 4) 
which is made a district by maintaining its old 
circumscription possesses any separate property 
or establishment of its own, and bears the ex- 
penses entailed by it (Art. 99), the Gun Council 
after consulting with the Town or Village As- 
sembly, may issue a bye-law and institute a Ku 
Assembly or a General Meeting of the district for 
aflairs relating to the aforesaid property or estab- 
shment. In such case, the provisions for the 
Fown or Village Assembly shall apply to such Ku 





















‘The administration of the affairs 
ioned in the preceding article shall be carried 





Ce 


on by the Chocho or Soncho in conformity with 
the provisions for Town or Village administrations, 
but with a separate treasury and account. 

‘Titre VI.—Town or Vittace Unions. 

Art. 116.—Several Towns or Villages may, by 
mutual agreement, and with the permission of the 
superintending authority, form a union for cacry- 
ing on, in common, affairs which are common to 
them. 

When a Town or a Village not possessing the 
capacity of fullfiling the obligations incumbent 
upon it by law, is unable to come to any agree- 
ment of amalgamation with other Towns and Vil- 
lages (Art. 4), or such amalgamation is inexpedient 
owing to circumstances, a formation of a union 
of several ‘Towns or Villages may be forced upon 
them by decision of the Gun Council. 

Act, 117.—When anitagreement for union is 
made between several Towns or Villages (Art. 
116, par. 1), the constitution of the union Assem- 
bly, the organization of the administration, and 
the modes of providing means for the expenditure 
shall also be decided by the 

In the case of the second paragraph of the pre- 
ceding article, the modes of contribution to the 
expenditure of the union and other necessary 
matters, shall be decided by mutual agreement of 
the interested ‘Towns or Villages. Should they be 
unable to arrive at an agreement, the Gun Council 
shall decide. 

Art. 118.—Unions of Towns or Villages may 
not be dissolved without the permission of a super- 

tending authority. 























iris VIL—Ov THe SureRINTENDENCE OF THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE TOWN on VILLAGE. 

Art. 119.—The administration of the Towns and 
Villiages shall be superintended by the Guncho 
in the first instance, by the Fu and Ken Chiji in 
the second, and by the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs in the third, with the reservation of 
cases, where the céoperation of the Gun Council 
or the Fu or Ken Council is required by virtue of 
law. 

Att, 120.—Excepting in cases where it is pro- 
vided otherwise in this law, a complaint against 
any measure or decision, relating to the admi 
stiative affairs of a Town or Village, take 














or 
nade by the Guncho or the Gun Council may be 


laid before the Fu or Ken Chiji or the Fu or 
Ken Council, and against the decision of the latter 
a complaint may be laid before the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs. 

Complaints relating to the administrative affairs 
of a Town or Village, shall be presented, together 
with reasons justifying the same, within fourteen 
days from the day on which the decree or decision 
has been served or otherwise notified, except cases 
where some special limitation of time is prescribed 
in this law. 

Actions to be brought by virtue of this law in 
the Administrative Court against any decision of 
the Fu or Ken Chiji or the Fu or Ken Council shall 
be limited to twenty one days from the day on 
which the decision has been served or otherwise 
notified. 

In all cases where an action is given in the Ad- 
ministrative Court, no complaint touching the 
same matter may_be laid before the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs. 

When a complaint is laid or an action is brought 
in regard to a measure or to a decision, the exe- 
cution of the same shall be suspended, except 
where there are special provisions in this law to the 
contrary, or where such suspension shall be deemed 
by the competent authority prejudicial to the 
amines good of the ‘Town or Village. 

Art, 121.—The superintending authorities shall 
look after the administration of the Town or Village 
to see that it does not infringe any law or ordi- 
nance, or that there is no irregularity or delay 
the transaction of its business. To this end the 
superintend authorities may demand reports 
on any administrative affair, and the production 
of papers and documents relating to budgets and 
accounts, and the like ; they may also examine the 
state of affairs and the treasury by visiting the 
actual spot. 

Art. 122.—When a Town or Village or a Town 
or Village Union does not include in its budget 
an expenditure burdened upon it by law or Im- 
perial Ordinance, or that has been ordered by 
the competent authorities, or when it does not 
approve an extra-ordinary expenditure, or actually 
fulfil its budget obligation, the Guncho may, upon 
statement of his reason for so doing, embody the 
amount of such expenditure in the budget or order 
an extraordinary payment. 

Against a measure taken by the Guncho in 
pursuanct of the preceding paragraph a complaint 
nay be wade 10 the Fu or Ken Council, and 
Sdetquttal Bediaion of the latter, an action may be 
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brought in the Administrative Court by the Town 

or Village or Town or Village Union, 

Art. 123.—When a Town or Village Assembly 
does not render a decision upon any matter whi 
it ought to decide, the Gun Council shall do so in 
its stead. 

Art, 124.—The Minister of State for Home 
Affairs may dissolve the Town or Village Assem- 
bly. When the Town or Village Assembly is dis- 
solved, it shall be simultaneously ordered that a 
new election shall be held within three months. 
Until the newly elected Assembly meets, all mat- 
ters to be decided by the Town or Village Assem- 
bly, shall be decided by the Gun Council in its 
stead. 

Art. 125.—The decision of the Town or Village 
Assembly relating to. the following matters, re- 
quires the approval of the Minister of State for 
Home Affair 
1. Issuing or altering bye-laws. 

Phe alienation, mortgaging, exchanging, or any 

significant alterations of objects valuable in 

a scientific, artistic, or historical point of view. 

With regard to matters mentioned under the 
first heading, in a Town or Village with 10,000 or 
more souls, approval shall be given only after 
an Imperial decision is previously obtained in the 
matter. 

Art. 126.—A decision of the Town or Village 
Assembly, relating to the following matters, re- 
quires the approval of the Minister. of State for 
Home Affairs and of the Minister of State for 
Finance :— 

1. The raising of new loans or the increasing of 
loans; or when it is necessary to deviate from 
the provisions of Art. 106, par. 2. Loans, 
the terms of the repayment of which is within 
three years, shall not come under the limita- 
tion of this article. 

2. Introducing a new Town or Village special tax, 
duty for use or a fee, or raising the amount 
thereof, or any other essential alteration of the 

ne. 

Imposition of additional percentages exceeding 
one-seventh of the land tax, or filly per cent. 
of other direct national taxe: 

Imposition of additional percentages on indirect 
national taxes. 

. Determining the sum of expenditure toward 
which a certain proportional subsidy is given 
by the Government, in accordance with laws 
or Imperial ordinances. 

Art. 127.—A decision of the Town or Village 
Assembly relating to the following matters requires 
the approval of the Gun Council :-— 












































1. The making or altering of regulations relating 

to the establishments of the Town or Village. 

2. Measures to be taken with regard to stock pro- 

ty (Art. 81). 

Alienation or mortgage of immovable Town or 
Village property. 

Changes in regard to the use of lands by in- 
dividual residents (Art. 86). 

Giving security of any kind for another. 

Entailing, for the next five years or more, upon 
the residents of the Town or Village, a new 
burden that does not arise from any obligation 
founded on laws or Imperial Ordinance: 

7. Imposition of additional percentages on national 
taxes or on Fu or Ken taxes otherwise than 
at uniform rates. (Art. go, par 2). 

Imposition of expenses upon certain particular 
individu: or particular districts, in a 
cordance with Art. 99. 

g. Imposition of services in person or in kind other- 

wise than at the rates prescribed in Art. 101. 
Art. 128.—The Fu or Ken Chiji or the Guncho 
inay exercise disciplinary authority over the Chocho 
or Soncho, the assistanis, the members of the com- 
mittees, upon the Kucho, and other Town or 

Village officials. ‘The penalty for such disciplinary 

teasure shall consist of a reprimand, or of a fine 

not exceeding ten yen in case of the Guncho and 
five yen in case of the Fu or Ken Chiji. 
Until a. special disciplinary law for Town or 

Village officials is issued, the disciplinary regula- 
ions for Government civil officials shall be applied 

with the following modifications :— 

1. Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 

hocho or Soncho (Art. 68, par. 2, head. 5) a 
complaint may be laid before the Guncho 
against the decision of the Guncho to the Fu 
or Ken Chiji, and against the decision of the 
latter, an action may be bronght in the Ad- 
ministrative Court. 

2. Against a disciplinary measure taken by the 

Guncho a complaint may be made to the 
Fu or Ken Chiji, and against the decision 
or measure made or taken by the latter an 
action may be brought in the Administrative 
Court. 
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3. Any Town or Village official mentioned in the 
fiist paragraph of this article who repeatedly 
or grossly violates his duty, or who ts guilty 
of immoral or dishonorable conduct, or whose 
means are in a disorderly condition beyond 
the circumstances of his position, or who is 
unable to carry on his official business, may 
be dismissed from service by a disciplinary 
sentence. Officials who may be discharged 
at any time shall not be subjected to a dis- 
ciplinary sentence (Art. 67.). 

All those who are dismissed shall lose their 
claim to the pension, excepting in cases of 
incapacity without any fault on their part. 

4. Examinations in disciplinary proceedings (of 
3) shall be undertaken by the Guncho and 
the sentence to be passed shall be decided on 
by the Gun Council. Against such decision 
accomplaint may be made to the Fu or Ken 
Council and against the decision of the latter, 
an action may be brought in the Administra- 
tive Court. 

The superintending authority may order 
suspension from official duty of an official or 

is salary, before disciplinary 
sentence is finally passed. 

Art, 129.—When any Town or Village offi 
or servant has to indemnify the Town or Village 
on account of negligence of duty on his part or of 
exceeding the competency the matter shall be 
decided by the Gun Council. Against such deci 
sion, a complaint may be made to the Fu or Ken 
Council within seven days from the day on which 
the decision is served, or otherwise notifed thereof 
and against the decision of the latter an action 
may be brought in the Administrative Court 
When such complaint is made, the Gun Counci 
may temporarily attach the property of the party 

inging the action. 

















































Tite VIII—Surrcesextary Provisions. 

Ait. 130.—Until the Gun Council, the Fu or Ken 
Council, and the Administrative Court are in- 
stituted, the official duties of the Gun Council shall 
be performed by the Guncho, those of the Fu or 
Ken Council by the Fu or Ken Chiji, and those of 
the Administrative Court by the Cabinet. 

Art. 131--For the first elections, the offi 
duties of the Chocho or Soncho and the Town or 
Village Assembly shall be executed by, and the 
matters left to Town or Village bye-laws to be 
determined shall be determined by, the Guncho 
or other officials designated by them. 

Art. 132.—This law shall not apply to Hokkaido 
and Okinawa ken, and to other islands to Le desig- 
nated by Imperial ordinances, for which places the 
organization shall be determined by Impetial Or- 
dinances. 

Art. 133.—Besides the preceding article, 
localities where special circumstances exist, certain 
provisions of this law may be suspended by an 
Imperial ordinance, upon representation of the 
‘Town or Village Assembly, of the Chocho or Son- 
cho or of the Gun Cuncil. 

Art. 134.—With regard to Shinto and Buddhist 
temple associations and to all others of a religious 
nature, this law shall not apply, and exis 
visions of law and local customs shall be left in 
their present state. 

Art. 135.—The term population made use of in 
this law, shall always mean the number of souls 
according to the latest official enumeration there- 
























































Art. 136.—The classification of existing taxes 
into direct and indirect taxes in the sense of this 
law shall be notified by the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs and the Minister of State for Finance. 

Art. 137.—This law shall come into force from 
the first day of April, 1889, by the direction of 
the Minister of State for Home Affairs according 
to the local circumstances on the representation 
of the Fu or Ken Chiji. 

Art. 138.—Imperial Rescript No. 130, October, 
1876, Regulations for Public Works and for 
the Management of the Communal Property and 
Public Loans of Ku, Cho, or Son; the Art. 6 
and the additional clause of the Art. 9 of Im- 
perial rescript No. 17, July, 1878, f.e. the law 
of the Organization of Gun, Ku, Cho, and Son; 
Imperial Rescript_No. 14, May, 1884, i.e.—The 
Law of the Ku, Cho, and Son’ Assemblies ; Im 
perial Rescript No. 15, May, 1884; Imperial Re- 
script No. 23, July, 1884; Imperial Rescript No. 
25, August, 1885} and all other provisions of law 
or ordinances which are in coniint with this law 
shall be abrogated from the day on which the 
same shall come into force. 

Art. 139.—The execution of this law is entrusted 
to the Minister of State for Home Affaiss, who 





























shall issue the ordinances and instructions neces- 
sary for the purpose. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ge 
(From our Speciat CorresPronDENT.) 


London, August 3rd. 

Iam sorry that I_am quite unable to convey to 
your readers any adequate idea of the excitement 
created by the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons over the Parnell-Z7imes Commission Bill. 
Last night the Government, after notice, closured 
all the amendments, the debate having gone on 
for many nights, Its course can be told in a few 
words :—everything thatthe most cunning ingenuity 
could devise to obstruct the passage of the bill was 
done by the Gladstonians and the Parnellites; 
amendments at the rate of three or four per line, 
long speeches on each amendment, personal 
charges against Mr. Smith, Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Attorney-General and others, motions for adjourn 
ment, to report progress, and all the other techni 
lities of the procedure of the House were laid 
under contribution. As for the heat and passion, 
especially of Mr. Parnell, they were alarming. 
In fact, the Irish leader “gave himself away” in 
his frenzy; he lashed out right and left at every- 
body, threatened to prove this, that, or the other 
in the witness-box which was not at all germane to 
the subject. Besides mere obstruction, the end 
and aim of all the amendments was to restrict the 
enquiry, by limiting its scope either as to acts or 
persons. Every suggestion to this end was de- 
leated, the Government declaring over and over 
again that they would have nothing but a full and 
completely exlaustive commission. The Times, 
its proprietors and editor, are assailed in the 
coarsest terms by the Irish members and the baser 
Gladstonians; “floods of blackguardism,” to use 
‘own words, are poured out on it by the Healys 

d O’Connors and Redmonds, but it persistently 
sticks to its point: “we are going to prove all 
these charges, whatever the tribunal may be; you 
know it, and therefore you fear the enquiry and 
seek to make it a sham and a farce. We invite 
the fullest investigation; you shrink from it, al- 
though you are loud-mouthed enough when it 
comes to making assertions in the House of Com- 
The Commission certainly will sit and its 























mons. 
avea of investigation will not be limited save to 
the charges made by the Attorney-General in his 
speech for Zhe 7imes inthe latetrial. Mr, Parnell 
in the last speech delivered last night acknowledged 
—thus corroborating the opinion of a friend in the 
House which I gave at some length in my last 
letter—that the consequences were to be mo- 
mentous, and would affect political parties and 
the position of Ireland for many years to come. 
Readers of the St. Fames's Budget will find in 
Mr. Greenwood’s leading articles a very keen, 
and, in my opinion, accurate appreciation of the 
situation from day to day. 

If I had any Eastern news to give to your 
readers they should have it, and welcome. “But 
nothing else seems to happen while The Times v. 
Crimes case is going on; I suppose things go on 
much as usual, but no one notices them, while this 
huge business hangs like a pall over the public 
mind. By the bye what are Her Majesty’s Con- 
sular officers in Japan doing? Where are their 
‘eports? Not one has been’ published yet this 

r, and we have now reached the month of 
August. The ‘China reports are all out, some of 
them were published in March, and Shanghai, 
which is a very elaborate report indeed, appeared 
a few weeks ago. From South America, New 
Caledonia, Manila, Batavia, even from Turkey— 
slow, unstatistical, behind-the-world Turkey—we 
have had enlightenment and information from 
Consuls; but from Japan not a line—and this 
ata time when there is so much talk about the 
necessity of expedition in giving Consular reports 
to the public. 

Mr. Grant Allen, who was at one time a writer 
on scientific subjects, but who has lately wandered 
into story-telling in’ the penny papers and other 
similar literary dissipation, has lately evolved a 
new theory of current politics which he explains in 
the June number of the new Universal Review in 
an article styled The Revolt of the Celt.” Eng- 
land was once Teutonic, but the down-trodden 
Celts, not of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales only, 
but of England itself (where they are the lower 
classes) have arisen in their might and are about 
to triumph over their cowardly oppressors, as in 
the French Revolution, as everybody now ad- 
mits,” the Altic element and the Celtic ideals of 
the populace in France conquered the Teutonic 
element and the Teutonic ideals of the old Noblesse. 
The modern Radical and democratic movement 
in this country is a Celtic movement, not a 
class, but a race, movement. It is not a social 
and economic contest that is going on, but an ethnic 









































one. “A return wave of Celticism is reconquer- 
ig England from the hands of the sea-dogs.” 
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Modern franchises have made over political power 
from the dominant, predatory, and idle Teutons, 
to the subject, industrial, and hard-working Celts. 
In the one camp are the Teutonic masters and 
to some extent the servile Teutonized population 
of the south-east, in the other stand the ever un- 
assimilated free Celts of the north and west, and 
the free-minded Celtic or semi-Celtic labourers of 
England generally. “On this hand we see the 
plunderers with their flunkeys and their serfs; 
on that we see the workers with their sympa- 
thisers and their guides;” and as for the result, 
there never could have been a doubt of that; 
the Celt must inevitably swamp the Teuton; 
peaceful Celtic ideals must inevitably replace 
the predatory institutions of the rapacious Ger- 
mans. “The folk who evolved feudalism 
and snobs must give way at last to the folle who 
evolved the fraternal clan system and the Plan of 
Campaign.” Now, what are these Celtic ideals ? 
The Celt has four cardinal notions or emotions 
implanted ineradicably in the very fibre of his 
nature (I am following Mr. Grant Allen to the 
very best of my poor ability), all of which are 
wanting in the alternately servile or lordly Teuton ; 
these are (1) the love ot individual fresdor); (2) 
the right of ownership in land, (3) the sanctity of 
personal property, (4) the equality of all men in 
their capacity as citizens of the free state, The Teu 
tons in the lump cling to the principle of authorit 
the Celts in the lump insist rather on the principle 
of sufficient reason. “The disgrace of being 
known as law-abiding folk could never be cast in 
the teeth of the Welsh, of the Irish, of the Highland 
Scots,” and now everything points to the final and 
absolute victory of the Celt. “The Brights and 
Chamberlains have fallen away from the line of 
march; they have straggled over to their natural 
allies, the Tories; there let them hug their money 
bags like Demas, and fatten still on the produce 
of their unholy sweating system,” but the Celt will 
swarm on over the impalpable ethnic barrier, and 
lay the deuce and all with unhappy Teutonic 
Bingland. Mr. H. Arthur Smith (a Chancery bar- 
vister, I believe), who takes up the “ Defence of 
the Teuton ”—a needless task one would think— 
in the succeeding number, sums up Mr. Grant 
Allen’s notions of what the modern Radical must 
be. “Having a rebel’s heart to begin with, to 
disobey laws whenever they seem irksome, and to 
rave when the law seeks after its hind to avenge 
itself; to hold that nobody has rights in land 
(though somehow or other everybody must live 
‘on it) ; to maintain that nothing belongs to au: 
one unless he makes it, and that everything a 
man makes belongs to him, whether he has con- 
tracted to sell his labour or not; and, lastly, to 
learn Welsh, practise the harp, compete for prize 
essays, and demonstrate the equality of men by 
hating the Teuton and all his works.” Mr. Harry 
Quilter, ‘Arry, as Mr. Whistler will always cail 
fim, is a man of humour, and knowing that his 
friend Allen had a bee in his bonnet on this topic, 
he proposed to him an article into which he should 
be able to pour his long pent-up notions. But if 
Mr. Quilter goes on like this, he will soon invite 
an inmate of Broadmoor or Colney Hatch to com- 
municate his views on his claims to the throne of 
England, or an account of his intercourse with 
the spirits. A little time ago Mr. Allen com- 
plained publicly that his first and only love was 
science, but his scientific writings did not pay, 
therefore he was forced to take to general literature. 
What a pity !—for general literature. 

An eviction campaign is now being carried on 
in the County Clare on the estate of a Captain 
Vandeleur, which is attracting as much attention 
as the public can spare to anything save The Times 
and the Parnellites. And itis a_most instructive 
i lent in Irish politics. Mr. Russell, the Uni- 
t member for Tyrone, who prayed and im- 
plored the Government to stop evictions last ses- 




































sion, and who is a radical of the radicals, has been | &' 


down to Clare to watch these evictions, and writes 
along letter to The Times recounting what he saw. 
The Plan of Campaign was introduced by Mr. 
Dillon on the estate, and I believe his present im- 
isonment is due to a speech he made in the 
neighbourhood when it became known that the 
landlord was going to evict. Mr. Russell saw no 
sign of poverty or distress on the estate, the land on 
the whole was good, the crops abundant, the people 
well dressed, the cabins and cottages substantial 
and fairly comfortable. He then goes through the 
cases of eight tenants whom he saw evicted the first 
day. Oneor two of these are worth repeating briefly. 
James Finucane held 37 acres, poor law valuation 
£28.55, old rent £26, judicial rent £20, He 
owed, £50, or 24 y nd the value of his 
tenancy was fixed by ait_at £250, that is 
of course his tenant 1 The landlord said to 
him :“ Pay mea year’s rent, plus law costs £1.14.6, 
less reduction of 32} percent. and stay ons I wipe 
out six months’ arrears, and the balance we can 
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arrange for afterwards. Finucane offered a 
year’s rent altogether, less 20 per cent., the land- 
lord paying costs. ‘The result was Finucane went 
out and deliberately sacrificed his tenant right 
worth £250. Michael Cleary held a farm of 48 
acres, which, Mr. Vandeleur gave him 14 years 
ago for nothing, as he was a tenant on another 
estate of his, although he (the landlord) was 
offered £500 for possession by a stranger. ‘The 
rent was £30, which the Court refused to vary, 
and the value of the tenant-right was declared at 
£300. He owed 2} years rent, the same offers 
were made as in the previous case, and Cleary 
went out, losing his £300. And so the cases run 
on; men owing from two to nine years’ rent, 
liberal offers made, one year’s rent down, 32} per 
cent off, one, two or nine years’ arrears wiped out, 
and Lime to pay the rest—and refused; the tenant 
and his family evicted, and the value of the tenant- 
right gone for ever. ‘The tenants in several cases 
expressed their willingness to pay, provided the 














others did the same. Finucane said to Mr. 
Russell ‘it would not trouble him to pay,” mean- 
ing he could do so easily; another said, “I could 





pay ten years’ rent, but I should pay it dearly, for 
it would be with my life.” ‘The agent in one case 
said to a tenant who begged him not evict him for 
he would pay when the trouble was over, that he 
would take whatever Mr. Russell, who was a dis- 
interested bystander, would think fair. ‘Do 
want me to be murdered ?” was the reply. 
is a picture of the Plan of Campaign at work in 
Clare. In Bodyke, Glenbeigh, and other places the 
inmates resisted the sheriff's officers and the police 
with stones, boiling water, and the like ; there were 
scenes which were reported with every sensational 
incident in the London papers, and in some cases, 
as a naive Irish member recently acknowledged, 
they were got up specially for the English public; 
but a battering-ram which is now used has put an 
end to all this. The assailants are protected, the 
ram does its work on the walls, and a short tussle 
inside brings the matter to an end, At the Clare 
evictions resistance practically ceased alter the 
first house was take: 

One of the sensations of the day in London is 
the descent by a “ Professor” Baldwin from a 
balloon when it is a thousand feet in the air, is 
is said to be accomplished by means of an umbrella, 
which the aéronaut opens before leaving the bal- 
loon, and accordingly he drops down slowly, and 
“gracefully” add the handbills. The feat was 
performed at the Alexandra Palace the other day, 
and is to be repeated periodically. People who 
have seen it say that the umbrella is more like a 
parachute; but it is certain that it folds up like the 
ordinary gingham of commerce, and that the Pro- 
fessor took it up under his arm. He promised 
to drop a hundred feet from the balloon before 
opening the umbrella, but he did not do this 
on the first occasion. ‘Through some slip in the 
ropes, the valves of the balloon were not shut 
and it disappeared. This frightful exhibition 
is only of a piece with one which was going 
on recently and perhaps is still at the Crystal 
A woman was carried up by a’ bar 
langing from a balloon, to which she hung with 
her teeth, and when aloft went through sun- 
diy feats. The matter attracted attention in the 
House of Commons, and the Home Secretary was 
able to explain that she was not wholly supported 
by her jaws, as she was surrounded by thin netting 
which was inivisible at a distance: ‘The last time 
the descent from a balloon feat was attempted in 
London—it was from the old Cremorne Gardens— 
the performer tumbled in a heap to the ground, 
and was found, a gory mass, in the middle of a 
small street in Chelsea. It appears to me shock- 
ing that such things should be permitted by the 
authorities, They are demoralizing to the popular 
taste; some people like to be shocked, and to 
have their flesh made creep, and they ought not be 
gratified at the expense of other people’s bones. 

Many of your readers will doubtless read the 
enclosed paragraph with interest. Tt comes from 
the daily London letter of Mr. Rowe Bennett, 
a gentleman who is in himself a kind of press 
agency, as his letters are published by three or 
four important provincial papers in different. parts 
of the country—the Western Morning News of 
Piymonth, the Post of Liverpool, and an lish and 
Scotch paper : 

There was an interesting service last night at St. Michael's, 


Paddington. The youthful B Japan preached on b half 
of his mission, and yave a ¢ account of the wonderful 
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they would probably modify their practical creed by induly 
In their native satires One of the former clersy of St. Aichi 





is working in Japan; and the Bishop has two colonies of Univer- 
sity men working in communities. He wants some ladies to go 
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out. Several Japanese were present, and Sir John Kennawa: 
the president of the Church Missionary S 

congregation... This Church has really become celebrated thruugh 
its organist being the successful candidate for the seat at the 
organ of the Birmingham Townhall, and he will preside at the 
forthcoming festival. 
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San Francisco, August 22nd. 

In the prevailing dullness, the event of the past 
ten days which has attracted most attention is the 
death of Charles Crocker of this city. He was 
one of the richest men in the United States, and 
his death was unexpected, though he had been 
ailing for a year or more. He was one of the 
builders of the Central Pacific Railroad, which 
runs from San Francisco to Ogden, and there co 
nects with the Union Pacific running to the Mis- 
souri River; out of that enterprise and its conse- 
quences he realised a fortune which, with its 
accumulations, cannot well be less at this time tha 
fifly millions of dollars. The story of his fortune 
is dramatic. When the war of the rebellion broke 
out it came to the knowledge of the Government 
that it was the purpose of the British, if an 
opportunity offered, to lay hands upon San 
Francisco and California. It was out of the 
power of the United States to protect them. 
Great Britain had a powerful naval squadron in 
the Pacific, while every U.S. ship was required on 
the Atlantic to perfect the blockade and chase 
rebel privateers, A railroad across the plains and 
the mountains was an essential requisite for the 
defence of the Pacific States. Accordingly, in 
1862, an Act was passed, by which the Govern- 
ment agreed to endorse the bonds of any company 
which would undertake to connect San Francisco 
with the Missouri by rail, to the extent of $27,000 
a mile, and to give the company a land grant of 
alternate sections all along the line—a principality 
initself. Two companies, the Central andthe Union, 
were organized to build the road on these condi- 
tions. It was soon evident that the enterprise was 
going to be profitable. But this aspect of the 
subject was less considered by the public than 
the imminent danger of the seizure of San 
Francisco by the English in the event of any dis- 
aster to the Union arms. So when the companies 
went to Congress and declared that they could 
not build the road unless they were permitted to 
issue first mortgage bonds to take precedence of 
the subsidy bonds, the privilege was granted with- 
out demur. ‘The companies were thus able to 
float, at or near par, $27,000,000 of Ist mortgage 
bonds in addition to the subsidy bonds, 

What it actually cost to build the road, no one 
has ever persuaded the company to teil. But the 
general belief is that it was constructed and equip- 
ped with the proceeds of the subsidy bonds, and 
that the Ist mortgage bonds, the lands, and the 
stock were all profit. Whether that profit aggre- 
gated a hundred or two hundred miiligns no one 
tas ever been able to tempt the company to 
reveal, Whatever the sum was, it must have 
more than doubled itself by this time, which 
would justify an estimate of fifty millions for 
Charles Crocker. ‘There were four partners in 
the enterprise: Hopkins, who died some years 
ago, leaving a widow, who has remarried, and 
aun adopted son; Collis P. Huntingdon, and 
Leland Stanford, who are childless; and Charles 
Crocker, It is understood that the bulk of Mr. 
Crocker’s fortune will go to his son Charles 
Frederick. ‘Thus two of the greatest fortunes 
possessed by Americans will be owned by young 
men, Cornelius Vanderbilt and Charles F, Crocker. 

‘The Senate is still struggling with the tariff bill; 
every day makes its task more difficult. Senators 
from the rural States in the heart of the continent 
have been warned by their constituents that it will 
not do to refuse to reduce duties on manufactured 
goods. Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin are tited paying taxes to entich million- 
aires in Ohio, Pennsyivania, and New England ; 
the farmers of these states demand revenue reform 
as stoutly as the south itself. Ou the other hand, 
decent Republicans declare that they will bolt the 
ticket if the essential plank of the platform is free 
whiskey. How to reconcile the respectable tem- 
perance element, and the element which demands 
cheaper tools and cheaper clothing, with the faction 
which under the lead of Blaine and McKinley 






























































“|defends protection per se, and wants it extended 





curtailed, is a problem which may well 
vex the minds of senators, And yet, the best 
friends of the Republican party, the manufacturers, 
ave really desperate. They have had protection 
for over a quarter ofa century, but only a few of 
them have derived substantial benefit from it. As 
always happens, a protected industry no sooner 
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received a fresh measure of protection than every 
body rushed into it, and it was overdone to such a 
degree that it ruined far more men than it enriched. 
I made some millionaires, but many more bank- 
rupts. Itis only within a year orso thatthe protected 
industrials devised the system of trusts to prevent 
competition ; and now, just as they were about to 
reap the fruit of the schemes they have been hatch- 
ing for twenty years, justas they were about to tax 
the people at large for their benefit, it does seem 
too cruel to upset the apple cart. It is dashing the 
cup from the lips of people who are dying of thirst. 

‘The manufacturers realise the situation, and they 
have raised an enormous fund to carry the election. 
‘Tous of pamphlets and tracts, proving conclusively 
that taxation is the basis of national prosperty, 
and that the less pay the workman gets the better 
he is off, are being issued from Republican head- 

iarters, and scattered through the country. 
The caricature business is being worked for 
all it is worth, A corps of artists are at work in 
New York drawing pictures of Grover Cleveland 
shaking hands with John Bull over the corpse of 
American labour, while the President of the 
Cobden Club, a plethoric Englishman, is slip- 
ping a bag of gold into Roger Mills’ pocket. 
These works of art are distributed, and inserted 
as advertisements in country papers. Will that 
sort of thing affect many votes? It is hard to 
say. Iremember the time when Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips were said to be emissaries of 
the British aristocracy, paid with English gold to 
disrupt the American Union by fomenting aboli- 
tion, But T doubt very much whether the British 

gold story stayed many American hands when the 

hour came to lay the axe at the root of slavery. 
+ The collison between the steamers Thingvalla 
and Geiser of the Danish line, which occurred of 
Cape Race on the r4th, will remind your older 
readers of the collision which took place thitty years 
ago between the Collins steamer Arctic and the 
Vesta. The circumstances were very similar. The 
night was dark and stormy, but not foggy; both 
vessels were under full headway; both were in 
charge of their first officers, who are described as 
experienced sailors. When the vessels first righted 
each other they were only a ship’s length apart 
and the crash followed almost immediately, ‘The 
bow of the Thingvalla struck the Geiser amidships 
of the’ starbodrd aide les tng: Ves way through halt 
the vessel. A number of the Geiser's passengers 
were crushed to death. The vessel itself sank in 
five minutes. For a short while the voices of the 
drowning could be heard appealing for help, but 
the officers of the Thingvalla believed their own 
vessel was going down, and they were engrossed 
in ascertaining the damage she had suffered. Ol 
all the females on the Geiser, only one, a cabin 
passenger, escaped. An investigation has been 
ordered by the owners of the line. Very haish 
language is uttered regarding the behaviour of 
the crews of both vessels. On such occasions the 
very highest discipline is needed to master the 
terrors of death. ‘There are few if any parallels to 
the heroism of the crew of the Birkenhead. 

Mrs. Langtry leaves New York day after to- 
morrow for her ranche in this State,” She is re- 
ported to have made three statements; first that 
she is not going to marry Mr. Gebhardt; second, 
that she is not going to leave the stage sand third, 
tat she wants a play written for her, Gossip 
states that Mr. Langtry, whom people have come 
to regard as a sort of male Mrs. Harris, absolutely 
refuses to connive or assist at divorce proceedings. 
He declares that he is innocent himself, and th 
fore cannot figure as defendant in’a divorce 
suit, and that if he chooses to decline to avail 
himself of any prospects he might have as 

intiff, that is nobody's business. It is evident 
that the gentleman will require further pressure 
to arrive at a sound view of the situation, ‘That 
the pressure will be forthcoming, and will accom- 
plish its object, your correspondent is credibly in- 
formed. It is pleasant to know that the stories of 
Mrs. Langtry’s retirement are groundless, for 
though she is a poor actress, she is a monstrous 
fine woman, and a dollar and a half is dirt cheap 
for the privilege of watching the contortions of so 
lovely a creature, in the directoire costume, in 
which it was de rigueur that in full toilette the 
skirts should be of gauze, 

























































































THE WRECK OF THE “TAMAURA 
MARU.” 

—+ 

A Court of Enquiry was held at the Mercantile 

Marine Bureau in Tokyo, on the 3d instant, into 

the loss of the steamship Tamaura Main. ‘The 


following are the finding and judgment :— 
FINDING. 
The Tamaura Maru was an iron steamer of 
570.9 tons (register) and 105 horse-power (nominal) 
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owned by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, She was 
wrecked by striking areef off Kuji, Minami Kunohe- 
gori, Aomori Prefecture, on the 24th July, 1888, at 
2.45 a.m., all the crew being at the time engaged 
on duty. | ‘The vessel left Sutsu, Hokkaido, on the 
2and July at 10.55. p.m. for Yokohama, and was 
off Shiniyasaki on the following day, having passed 
through ‘Tsuruga Strait. When calculating the 
direction of the Shiriyasaki Lighthouse so as to 
fix the position of the vessel, Captain Mitamura 
states he found the Lighthouse to bear W. ata 
distance of 4 miles, but according to the testi- 
money of Maki, the first mate, the captain told 
him that it bore in W- a distance of 2$ miles, and the 
latter distance was noted in the daily log book, 
which was, however, lost at the time of the wreck. 
The daily log or record now in the Court was made 
up afierwards. At the end of the report as to the 
circumstance of the accident, the distance is set 
down 2} miles. According’ to the statement of 
both, the vessel proceeded thence, the course being 
fixed about South a About 10 p.m. 
on the same day strong south-easterly winds pre- 
vailed, and h inued to strike the 
port bow of the vessel. ‘The crew. stationed on 
the forecastle had to take refuge from the seas on 
the lower bridge, but the sky was at this time so 
clear that objects were visible several tens of 
miles. ‘The Captain, Lelieving there was no 
danger, retired to the chart-room and went to sleep. 
At 12 o'clock (midnight) of the 23rd, Yanagi 
Kenjiro, second mate, when changing the watch 
proceeded tothe chiart-room and called the Captain, 
informing lim that the vessel was 58 miles from 
Shiriyasaki. The Captain ordered him to con- 
tinue the former course, and after calculating the 
bearings of Hachinohe, walked about outside the 
room for afew minutes. At this time it was so dark 
that objects were only visible a distance of 4 or 5 
miles, but he again retired to the room and took a 
rest, and shortly after 2 a.m. on the 24th heard 
the engine-room telegraph yo, immediately after 
which the second mate called him. On going to 
the bridge he found that the vessel had taken the 
ground and was going astern. Efforts were made 
to save the ship, but water came in in large 
quantities and thinking that the vessel could not be 
got off, the Captain ordered the boats to be made 
ready. The crew had just time to get into the 
boats when the vessel sunk. It is the opinion of 
the Court that Maki did not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the chart while on duty, and did not calcu- 
late the position of the vessel.” He did not report 
to the captain when the night became foggy 
after about 1 a.m. on the 24th, nor did he signal 
in accordance with the regulations, as to fog: 
signalling, but proceeded at full speed. On di 
covering danger ahead shortly alter 2 a.m. 
stopped the vessel and went astern, and then in- 
formed the captain in great haste. At this time 
the vessel had already struck the reef with a con- 
siderable crash. The taking of bearings, prepara- 
tion of boats, and getting out the anchor was done 
afterwards by order of the Captain. The embark- 
ing of all just at the moment of the total wreck of 
the ship and the landing has been clearly shown 
to the Comt by the evidence of both, and also 
by the statement of the second mate, first engineer, 
second engineer, and others concerned. 




















































JUDGMENT. 
After due consideration, it is found that at the 
Lime of fixing the position of the vessel Ly calculating 
eff the Shiviyasaki Lighthouse, Cap- 
a shisoku of Gumara, did not make 
such calculation properly, and at 12 o'clock (mid- 
night) despite the fact that the vessel was close 
to the land by his calculation of the distance from 
Same-minato, Hachinche, he displayed no cave 
as to the fuiure course, delegating that duty to the 
first mate. Itis also found that Maki, first mate, 
a shisoku of Saga, neglected his duty by not 
looking to the chart while in charge; that he did 
not caiculate the position of the vessel; did not ine 
form the Captain of the increasing fog; did not 
give fog signals in accordance with the regulations, 
and proceeded without reducing speed, by which at 
last the vessel was wrecked by striking the reef. 
We therefore recommend that the certificate of 
captain (A) owned by Mitamura, and_ of first 
mate (A)owned by Maki, be suspended for 6 and 
12 months respectively in accordance with Article 
10 of the Regulations as to. captains, mates, and 
engineers issued by notification in 1882. 






























(Signed) S. Enixo, President, 
T. Yoxot, 
K. Hirose, 
T.Nacuns, 





Lavsaiban. 


Thereby approve of this decision and direct it to 
be carried out accordingly. 


Viscount Enomoro Takeaki, 
Minister of State for Communications, 


UNIVERSTIT 


Or 


THE SELFRIDGE COURT-MARTIAL. 
pa See rs 

Captain Selfridge, U.S.N., was twice arraigned 
before military tribunals in connection with the 
disastrous incident that occurred at Ike-shima, on 
March 4th, 1887. The first tribunal, a Court of 
Inquiry, found him guilty of the charges preferred 
against. The second tribunal, a Court Martial, 
acquitted him. But the Secretary of State for the 
Navy, when the records of the Court Martial were 
submitted to him, refused to endorse the Court’s 
finding, and pronounced in favour of the verdict 
of the Court of Inquiry. Captain Selfridge was 
nevertheless released from arrest, the Secretary of 
the Navy being of opinion that sufficient punish- 
ment had already been inflicted. The opinion de- 
livered by the Secretary of State was as follows :— 


When the unfortunate occurrence which gave 
tise to these proceedings was first reported to the 
Department, the gravity of the case, the melan- 
choly consequences which had followed so closely 
the target practice of the Omaha on the 4th day 
of March, 1887, the importance of the questions 
involved in any determination of responsibility, 
and the high standing of the commanding officer 
of the Omaha, all combined to make the investiga- 
tion, thus imperatively demanded, one of unusual 
importance. In every aspect—but especially in 
that presented by the serious loss of life connected 
with it—the case seemed then, and the results of 
subsequent investigation have shown it to be, of 
an exceptional character. Although some of the 
evidence taken before the Court-Martial indicates 
that there had been several instances of target 
practice with great guns under circumstances 
which, if not identical with, were, in some respects, 
similar to, those under which the target practice in 
question was had, no disastrous results had, in an 
such former instance, directly or indirectly, fol- 
lowed such practice. 

‘The investigation ordered by the Department 
was conducted by a Court of Inquiry composed of 
officers well fitted by their rank and experience for 
the performance of the delicate and difficult duty 
assigned to them. In the performance of that 
duty every possible and requisite facility was af- 
forded them, The officers of the Omaha, and all 
other persons having any knowledge necessary 
for the full and complete information of the 
court, were present and were examined as wit- 
nesses. The commanding officer of the Omaha, 
as the officer prima facie responsible, was 
one of the principal witnesses ; the court had the 
benefit of all information he could then furnish 
on the subject; it had, also, the benefit of a per- 
sonal visit by the court as a body, in its official 
capacity and accompanied by the witnesses, to the 
island of Iké-Sima and the scene of the disaster; 
it had, further, the advantage of every facility 
which it was in the power of the Japanese au- 
thorities to afford in order that the’ investigation 
might be impartial, thorough and complete. The 
voluminous record of the proceedings of the Court 
of Inquiry and the testimony taken before it, and 
the various maps, and diagrams and exhibits ap- 
pended to the record, give every indication of a 
patient, industrious and exhaustive investigation, 
Under these circumstances the evidence taken 
before the Court of Inquiry was mutually accepted, 
by the Government and by the accused, as com- 
petent and sufficient evidence before the Court- 
Martial, subject only to the reservation that either 
party might, if desired, introduce additional evi- 
dence. The findings, however, of the Court of 
Inquiry were not, and could not be, in evidence 
before the Court-Martial; could not, in any manner, 
legally or officially influence its proceedings, and 
hence could not, in any way, trammel or interfere 
with its action, but having been the result of an 
investigation ordered in pursuance of law for the 
express information of the Department, they are 
entitled, upon a full and final consideration of the 
case, to such weight as their accordance with the 
testimony and other evidence, both before the Court 
of Inquiry and the Court-Martial, may, in the 
Hudgment of the Department, reasonably give to 
them. 

The additional evidence introduced on the trial 
of Captain Selfridge before the Court-Martial, in- 
cluding his testimony in his own behalf, presents 
no new features which materially affect the con- 
clusions reached by the Court of Inquiry. Such 
evidence was intended, mainly, to show that 
Captain Selfridge fully believed that, in selecting 
the position he did, viz., off the island of Iké-Sima 
and within a marine league of the coast of Japan, 
without asking permission, and without more than 
a cursory observation of the island, he was simply 
‘following other precedents, or the example of other 
iginal trom 
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officers of high standing in the Navy clothed with 
responsibilities similar to his own ; that, so far from 
neglecting suitable precautions, he took unusual 
measures to ascertain, while the firing was in pro- 
gress, whether all the shell exploded, and had, as 
he supposed, sufficient reason to believe that they 
did; that it was therefore unnecessary for him to 
send a boat ashore after the practice was over ; that 
there were no sufficient indications of the island 
being inhabited to require him, in his judgment, 
to make, either before or after the firing, any spe- 
cial examination ; that, from such observations as 
were made, he was warranted in believing that the 
island was not inhabited ; that the position selected, 
viz., in front of a high, precipitous bluff, was such 
as naturally led him’ to suppose, and warranted 
him in believing, that the practice could be had 
with absolute safety, and that there was not, in any 
step that he took or omitted to take, any culpable 
neglect of duty or any wanton or intentional dis- 
regard of possible danger tolife, limb, or property. 
In the last named conclusion, viz., the absence of 
any intent on the part of Captain Selfridge which 
could be characterized as criminal, both the Court 
of Inquiry and the Court-Martial fully agree, and, 
in the opinion of the Department, justly so. | But, 
on reference to the charge and specifications upon 
which Captain Selfridge was tried before the 
Court-Martial, and on a comparison of the 
findings of that Court with those of the Court 
of Inquiry, there is such a marked and striking 
difference ‘between conclusions diametrically op. 
posed to each other and yet based, substantially, 
upon the same evidence that to omit any remark 
thereon would indicate a disregard of the findings 
of the Court of Inquiry wholly incompatible with 
the fact that they constituted the basis of the 
charge and specifications in this case. 

The finding of the Court-Martial upon the first 
specification, after eliminating the words found to 
be not proven, is that Captain Selfridge, as the 
commanding officer of the Omaha, caused the 
crew of that vessel to be exercised, on the 4th of 
March, 1887, in target practice, with great guns, 
upon a target placed in the waters of Japan, 
within about fifty yards of the island of Tké-Sima, 
and caused to be fired at such target, and toward 
and against said island, a number of projectiles of 
an explosive and destructive character, without 
permission from any Japanese authority, and 
without seeking such permission, and ihat, in 
so causing such’ target practice to be had under 
such circumstances, he did not disregard the re- 
quirements of the comity of nations, as existing 
between the United States and Japan, and did not 
culpably neglect his duty in the premises. 

‘The finding of the Court of Inquiry on this part 
of the case is as follows :— 

«In the opinion of the Court, Captain Selfridge, 
by firing at a target so placed as to land shells or 
fragments thereof upon the soil of a friendly 
power, without permission first obtained, did 
infringe upon the territorial jurisdiction of the 
same, and thereby violated international law. 
This is more particularly apparent when con 
sidered in connection with the established facts, 
ive., the target was placed within fifty yards of the 
beach of a highly cultivated island, inhabited by 
378 persons living in 83 houses, the line and 
direction of the fire being practically toward the 
village, which was about 650 yards beyond the 
target. During this practice the peaceful occupa 
tions and pursuits of the inhabitants of Tké-Sima 
were interrupted, and they, believing themselves 
in peril of their lives, fled from their homes and 
sought refuge on the beach behind a bluff.” 





























‘The finding of the Court-Martial upon the second 
specification, after eliminating the words found to 
be not proven, is, that Captain Selfridge, having 
ordered the target exercise referred to, and it be 
ing his duty, as commanding officer, to take, or 
cause to be taken, all reasonable and necessary 
precautions to avoid the possibility of endangering 
life, limb or property by such exercise, did, never. 
theless, cause a target to be placed within about 
fifty yards of the island of Tké-Sima, and having 
placed the Omaha in such position and at such dis- 
tance that explosive projectiles fired from that ves 
sel during such exereise would strike the island 
or land upon it, did proceed with such exercise, 
and, during the continuance thereof, did cause to 
be fired at said target, and toward and against 
said island, six 60-pounder rifle shell, six 8-inch 
ritle shell, with perenssion fuzes, and thirty round 
shell with five-second time fuzes, but in so doing, and 
although it was practicable for him before locating 
and erecting said target and before proceeding wit! 
to make or cause to be made suc 

of examination as was necessary 
otto enable him to ascertain whether the 
ind. wats or was not inhabited, and, if inhabited, 
whether such exercise could or could not, under 
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limb or property, he did not culpably neglect his 
duty in the premises. 

‘The finding of the Court of Inquiry on this part 
of the case is as follows :— 

“We do consider that Captain Selfridge was 
negligent in that he did neglect to thoroughily in- 
form himself of the nature and character oi the 
island toward which he was firing.” 

‘The finding of the Court-Martial upon the third 
specification, after eliminating the words found to 
be not proven, is, in substance and effect, that 
Capitain Seltridge, after the target exercise before 
described had been concluded, and although he 
knew that it was a part of his duty and was. prac- 
ticable for him, as commanding officer, immediately 
on the conclusion of such exercise, to cause a care: 
ful and thorough search to be made in order to 
find and remove such projectile or projectiles, if 
any, as had failed to explode, or might be found 
remaining on said island, unexploded, did, never- 
theless, wholly omit to cause such search to be 
made, and, on the conclusion of said target ex- 
ercise, caused the Omaha to proceed on her course 
when, in fact, six of the projectiles referred to 
remained on said island, unexploded, and were, 
on the same date, found and removed by a person 
or persons inhabiting the island, one of which pro- 
jectiles thus found and removed, and while in the 
possession of some of the inhabitants of said island, 
accidentally exploded, killing four and wounding 
seven of said inhabitants; but that, in omitting to 
lvae such search made and such unexploded pro- 
jectiles removed, Captain Selfridge, as such com- 
manding officer, did not culpably neglect his duty 
in the premises. . 

The finding of the Court of Inquiry on this part 
of the case is as follows : 

**We do consider that Captain Selfridge was 
negligent * ® * in not sending on shore, after 
the fring, to ascertain whether or not all his pro 
jectiles had exploded, so that, should any unex- 
ploded shells have been found on the island, they 
might have been brought on board. We do not 
consider that he was careless in the sense of wilful 
neglect. 

“The court further reports that, in its opinion, 
the loss of life, and injuries to certain Japanese 
subjects, resulting from the accidental explosion of 
a shell in the village of Iké Sima on the occasion 
referred to, were due indirectly to negligence on 
the part of Captain Selfridge, in respect to. not 
taking greater precautions to the exient of not 
sending a proper officer on shore, after the con- 
clusion of said target practice, to ascertain, beyond 
a doubt, whether or not any shells had failed to 
explode, and, if so, to bring them on board.” 

On a careful review and consideration of all the 
evidence in this case, viz. the testimony and ex- 
hibts contained in the record of the proceedings 
of the Court of Inquiry, and which were in evi- 
dence before the Court-Martial, and the additional 
evidence introduced on the trial, the Department 
1s clearly of opinion that the findings of the Court 
of Inquiry, as above stated, are tully sustained 
by the evidence, and that the findings of the 
Court-Martial are not in accordance with the 
evicence ; the Depaitment therefore cannot ap: 
prove the findings of the Court-Martial. 

It is a source of regret, in view of the excellent 
record of Captain Selftidge as an officer of the 
Navy, that the Department is unable to adopt the 
conclusion reached by the court before which he 
was tied, viz that there was no neglect of duty 
on his part, either before, during or after the target 
practice in question, ‘The rank, standing and ex- 
pericnce of the officers composing the court are 
h that there can be wo doubt that it has con- 
scientiously discharged ily duty. But the Depart 
ment has also a duty to perform, and that is, not 
ouly to carefully consider and weigh all the ev 
dence belore it, in order to determine whether it 
shall aprove or disapprove the findings of the 
court, but likewise to avoid the possibility of sanc- 
tioning any conclusion, not clearly and fully sus 
tained by’ the evidence, which may operate to 
create a dangerous precedent. [tis possible that 
this consideration may not have been present in 
the mind of the court, but, whether present or not, 
the responsibility of the Department in this regard 
cannot be evaded or ignored. 

If it were officially announced that a United 
States vessel of war may, at pleasure, erect a 
target, and practice with great guns, in the waters 
of a friendly power, within a mayine league of the 
shore, without inquiry as to the wishes, rules or 
regulations of such power, the Department would 
lend its official sanction to a disregard of well 
settled principles of national comity and of inter- 
national law. Hf, in addition to this, the Depart- 
ment were mounce that the commanding 
officer of such vessel is not required, before pro 
ceeding with such target practice, to makes 
complete and thorough an examination of the 
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demonstrate, beyond question, the fact that such 
practice can be had without danger to life, limb 
or property, or that, having omitted such  pre- 
vious examination, he may, on the conclusion of 
such practice, proceed on his course without taking 
such steps as are necessary to ascertain that no 
explosive projectile remains, unexploded, where it 
may afterwards be found, and that he will not be 
held responsible for any loss or damage that may 
be indirectly occasioned by such omission, the 
Department itself would become morally respon- 
sible for any disastrous results that might ensue. 
An approval of the findings of the Court-Martial 
in this case would, in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment, establish a precedent which, in view of 
possible results, would be equivalent to an official 
announcement of the character above described. 

In acquitting Captain Selfridge of blame, the 
Court-Martial has necessarily found that his ex- 
ample may be emulated and the precedent followed 
by other officers. 

The Department cannot assent to the view that 
a naval officer may, without blame, hold his target 
practice upon the soil of a friendly power without 
consulting such power, and, where he actually 
imperils life by the flight of the projectiles, without 
the previous examination which would have dis- 
used such peril, and that he may sail away, 
with his full duty discharged, leaving six unex- 
ploded projectiles to endanger innocent lives. 

Different views may be honestly entertained as 
to what constitutes, in a strict, technical sense, a 


























neglect of official duty, but the obligation to do 
that which, under any particular combination of 
circumstances, is, in itself, right and proper, is an 
obligation universally recognized. An approval 
of the findings of the Court-Martial in this case 
would, in the judgment of the Department, be 
equivalent to an admission that such obligation 
did not exist or apply under the circumstances 
altending the target practice of the Omaha on the 
4th of March, 1887, anda due tegard for the 
interests of the service necessarily prevents the 
Department from taking any action which might 
be thus construed. The Department has not failed, 
however, to take into consideration both the 
punishment already borne by the officer whose 
conduct on the occasidn referred to has been 
twice investigated, and the humiliation and suffer- 
ing to which he has been subjected; nor can it 
doubt that these considerations were present in the 
minds of the members of the court, that they 
will have the effect to promote, in the conduct 
of target exercises of vessels of the Navy on 
foreign stations in future, more judicious and 
cautions methods of procedure than have, ap- 
parently, heretofore obtained. 

The findings of the Court-Martia 
are hereby disapproved. Captain 
Selfridge is released from arrest. 

Witt C. Warrsey, 


Secretary of the Navy. 
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KOREA, 
akiee 5 

Here is a letter from a flippant correspondent 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. He takes a new 
view, it will be seen, of China’s objective in 
Korea :— 


Chemutlpo (Korea), June 25th, 1888. 











We came in sight again ‘this mo: of 
Korean desolation, which is unparalleled in the 
far Bast, and just in the nick of time too—to 
satisfy an inward longing—to set at rest several 





questions we had discussed on our pleasant wip 
to Chefoo, the summer resort of the Shangh: 
and Tientsin well-to-do. We had not long since 
made the pilgrimage to Séul, the capital of the 
Koreans ; had wearied our eyes looking at the bar- 
ren hills and uncultivated intervals on the tiresome 
chair ride of twenty-seven miles; had wondered 
what it could be in the soil or wild vegetation that 
rendeted even the raising of sheep impracticable 
had been disgusted with the flth of the nati 
village at the port of entry, and Leen fairly ov 
whelined with the stench which seemed to tise in 
blue vapours from the squalid little mud huts that 
were crowded Llogether over the miles of area in- 
cluded within the gates of the Korean capital; had 
looked upon indolence that had evidently reached 
perfection, and wondered if these sleepy-lo 
stupid people were not really the last of their race 
and soon ty be wiped fiom the face of the earth 
they encumbered by Western civilization, 
We were gladly welcomed this morning 
uropean in the Chinese customs service who 
gave us all the news and a general talk on Korean 
allais, Yes, the country was in a very unsettled 
condition in the minds of some, Ol no, Euro- 
peans were sate, but they had been crying wolf so 
long thay some sf them were momentarily alarmed, 
rigina 
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and the latest thing of note was the calling upon 
armed forces from the men-of-war off the port. It 
was tragic. He had been in Soul a day or two 
before, and one of the alarmists had solemnly told 
him that it looked squally; in fact, they were on 
the verge of something serious, just what had 
never been prophesied during any of the many 
periods of weakness displayed among the white 
people at the capital, so he did not pursue the sub- 
ect with any question as to what might happen. 
He was therefore surprised into an excitement 
soon after his return to hear that dispatches had 
been received from the diplomats in Séul asking 
the men-of-war to send armed men to protect the 
legations. It was rather a curious thing, this land- 
ing of an armed force in a country at peace with 
the world, and its authorized and accepted em- 
bassy sitting in the capital of the Federal re- 
public. What could it all be for? The news was 
very meagre and disjointed. ‘The Chinese had 
been at work zealously but quietly to drive out 
their white competitors, and as a last resort, had 
stirred the Koreans to revolt. Seven men had 
been beheaded in the streets of Soul; the seven 
multiplied; the streets were running with blood— 
or would be, perhaps; no one was safe; the Japa- 
nese, who earned their hatred when they licked 
the Koreans, were all to be massacred, and the 
missionaries were all to go to the happy land by 
fire and sword. 

‘There seemed to be only one cause of the out- 
break, and the poor missionaries were at the 
bottom of it. Two of their number had recently 
been called into the presence of the King, and 
admonished that they were not permitted, by the 
relations of this country with America, to make 
proselytes, and their innocent trip into the in- 
terior had been wrongfully construed into mis- 
sionary labour. 

But what was the excuse for this emeute? Well, 
it wasn’t exactly an emeute. The story goes that 
alotof Koreans had decided that the medicine 
the missionaries used in the hospitals was made 
from the eyes of Korean babies; that the late 
denounced and beheaded Koreans had been guilty 
of kidnapping these children, selling them to mis- 
sionaries, who boiled down their eyes and extracted 
the mysterious drugs. 

‘The Koreans certainly belong to a low, perhaps 
about the lowest, order of humans on the globe, 
but they were once, in ages long past a much 
brighter people, and, although they are low, dirty, 
and miserable in every way, they still have more 
sense than to be carried away into a general be- 
lief that medicine is formulated from the optics of 
their infants, but there probably would not be 
much opposition were the compounders willing to 
pay a few cash for them. In this case it was sup- 
posed kidnapping that they objected to, 

A more disgusted lot when they reached Sdul 
than the warriors who tramped to Soul all night 
could not well be imagined. It was a feartul 
tramp for people who have only smooth decks to 
March lon? and they.Were sovacin'bodyand mine 
when they found Europeans leisurely walking 
about the city and they were not even cheered by 
the smiles of the ladies who came out to greet 
them. 

The cloud seems to have been a ridiculously 
light one. People who have business to do and 
mind it will always be safe in this country. But 
what people come here for, except to help China 
run the customs and telegraph and all else that is 
worth anything, can’t well be accounted for. ‘The 
King has just tried to raise another loan. He is 

reat on loans. But he’s got to raise money some- 
iow. He can’t or don’t pay the salaries of the 
Europeans he employs. Some are in a bad way. 
One poor teacher died suddenly of cholera morbus 
a few days ago, and it is said the Government was 
in arrearto him, and his wife and children are 
expected on the next steamer. It is sad indeed. 
The others, the would-be organizers of the paper 
army, have gotten one month’s pay, So it is re- 
ported, and hope for the rest. They are not quite 
disheartened, for they have not been Hate long 
from America. But the King can’t work the pro- 
posed loan out of Germany. An expert was sent 
out here to examine the old mines, but he says 
what he saw is not worth anything—the ore is very 
inferior. However, there may be some mineral 
resources in the country. There is coal in the 
north—anthracite—and it is said that the Koreans 
were artful enough not to show the gold mines on 
the east coast. which are considered more valuable. 
Be this as it may, enterprising merchants are forc- 
ing new things into the country, taking away its 
hides and gold dust, and bran cake for bran oil ; 
and the customs collect, it is said, upward of 
200,000 Mexican dollars each year of late, so 
whatever the Chinese don’t want may be enough 
to sort of run the country, even with the childish 
foibles of the King. He, poor man, is con- 
stantly urged to foolishly compromise the ex- 
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chequer, even to the establishment of a mint, 
which is rusting and mouldering, and the laughing: 
stock of every" ones All: burineas aa done swith 
cash "—a copper coin 1,200 to the Mexican 
dollar—so the mint seems more absurd. But 
if to-day was settlement day there would be an 
outcry, a wailing and gnashing of teeth among the 
sharp merchants, quondam missionaries or teachers, 
and our ex-army officers who put their trust in Pro- 
vidence, This left us to muse what in the world 
there is in this country worthy of international 
notice, but the book of fate is sealed and it will be 
some time yet before the Korean bubble bursts. 
The Korean Embassy to all Europe has been 
respectfully returned, and that sent to America is 
expected before long. i 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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London, September 7th. 

Congress has passed the bill forbidding the 
return to the United States of Chinese who have 
left them, All tickets issued for purposes of 
identification are also cancelled. ~ 

London, September 8th. 

Lord Charles Beresford, speaking at a ban- 
quet at Sheffield, said the naval manceuvres 
proved that both officers and men were unsuited 
to modern ships, and pointed out the necessity 
for the institution of a Volunteer Force for the 
defence of the coast. 

London, September 1oth. 

Germany intends to increase her Navy. 

The Senate of the United States has passed 
the Chinese Bill. The Electoral Manifesto of 
President Cleveland advocates a reduction of 
the tariff, and recommends legislation to re- 
strict the influx of unskilled cheap labour. 

London, September 12th. 

The following is the result of the St. Leger :— 
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Paris, August 25th. 
General Boulanger, in a letter addressed to 
his constituents thanking them for their support 
and confidence, strongly criticises the policy of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 
Paris, August 26th. 
The naval manceuvres which were carried out 
at Toulon have been completely successful. 
: Paris, August 28th. 
General Boulanger has left for Sweden. 
Paris, August 27th. 
M. Jules Ferry, in a speech at a local celebra- 
tion in the Department of Vosges, attacked the 
Boulangist party. 





Paris, August 31st. 
An attempt has been made to assassinate an 
employé of the German Embassy in Paris. The 
would-be assassin fired a pistol shot, but missed 
his object. He was arrested and found to be a 
Frenchman named Garnier. A medical ex- 
amination has shown him to be weak-minded. 








MAIL, STEAMERS. 
Es eae 
THR NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & ¢per N.Y. K. 
Kone 


Saturday, Sept. 15th. 











From Hong! per P. &O.Co. Saturday, Sep. 15th.* 
From America... per P.M.Co. | Tuesday, Sep. 18th-+ 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co, Friday, Sept, 21st. 


From America... per 0. & O. Co. 


* Bokhara left Kobe on September 14th. + City of Sydney left 
San Francisco on August seth. ¢ Djemnah (with French mail) 
left Hongkong on September 13th. § Oceanic left San Francisco 
‘on September 9th. 


Saturday, Sep. 29th.§ 








THE NEXT MAIL 


For Europe, vid 
Hongwong. 


Leaves 


per N.D. Lloyds. Sunday, Sept. 16th. 
vs per M.M.Co. — Sunday, Sept. 16th. 
perN.Y.K. Tuesday, Sept. 18th, 
per 0. & O.Co. 


For Canada, &c. per C. P.M.Co. Saturday, 
For America...... per P. M. Co. Saturday, Sept. 28th, 
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YIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9.45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4," 5, 

6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m. 

Trains Leave Téxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.90, 
3.45, 9.45, and 11 am.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

Farns—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 4$; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do,, 
sen go. 
those marked (#) + 


v 
Kawasaki, and Omi 
as above with the excep! 











withont stopping at Tsurumi, 
‘Those marked (1) are the same 
lopping at Kawasaki Station. 









TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.25 and 9.95 a.m, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 
Fares—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sex 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, se 98, sen 54, sen 2$; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


NAGOYA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LeAV Nacoya (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at 5.55 a 
and 1's5 and 5.55 p.m. 
Fanes—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76. 


TAKETOYO.OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TaKETOVO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3,50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fans—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40.m., 
and 2.go and 5.35 p.m.; and Magsasut at 6 and 
11.40 am., and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m. 

Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second.class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE UgNo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m. 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05’ p.n.; Surmaxawa (down) 7.90 a.m. and 12.29 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. an 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.0§ a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

Trains LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and g.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SENDAI (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,,and 3.55 p.m.; FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 
roo a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Kortvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns,—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.9, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15 j 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and YOKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 
Farns—First-class, sen 7$; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 
OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains—Lzave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
11g and 8.05 p.m., and Asutkaca (up) at 6.20 and 

















11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 
Farzs—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third.class, sen 24. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY: 

‘Tratws Leave Naogtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4.p-m. and Nagano (down) at 6.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
4.35 p.m. 

Farus—Second-class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NaGano (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and Usa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, sen §4; Third-class, sen 28, 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Nacoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and Takerovo at 7.50 a.mn., and 3.50 p.m. 
Farus—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NAGAHAMA at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Nagova at 6 and roam, and 2 and 
6 p.m. 
Farus—Second-class, en 1.53; Third-class, sen 77. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STEAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 





{and 10.30, a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and LEAVE 


YoxosuKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Sales AES 
ARRIVALS, 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, P. Isberg, 7th 
September,—Nagasaki 4th September, Coal. 
—Asada Matashichi. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
7th September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ava, French steamer, 3,120, De Faucon, 8th Sep- 
tember,—Hongkong 3oth August, Shanghai 
rd and Kobe 7th September, General.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Voltmer, 8th 
Seotciabers-- Honpkonie'rst Seplember, Cehe: 
ral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Moyune, British steamer, 1,714, Hogg, 8th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe 7th September, General.— 
Strachan & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, oth Septem- 
ber—Nagasaki 5th September, Coal.— Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, gth September,—Kobe 8th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, roth Sep- 
tember,—San Francisco 21st August vid Ho- 
nolulu, Mails and General.—O, & O.S.S. Co. 

Duke of Westminister, British steamer, 2,026, Rey- 
nolds, 11th September,—Shanghai vid Kobe 
gth September, General. 3 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 12th September,—Kobe roth 
September, General.—Nippon Vusen Ka 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 12th September, — Hongkong 
6th September, Mails and General.—H. 
Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Coronae, Notwegian bark, 456, Petersen, 13th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe sth Soptember, General.— 
—J. de Vigan & Co. 





















Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Somers, 13th’ September,—Yokkaichi ‘12th 
September, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Miller, 13th 


ep: 

tember,—Hongkong 6th September, General. 

—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Jse Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 13th 
September,—Kobe 12th September, Genetal. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawadka, 13th 
Septeniber,—Kobe 12th September, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
13th September,—Hakodate 11th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 13th 
September,—Kobe 12th September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Matsu- 
moto, 13th September,— Handa 12th Septem- 
ber, General—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 











DEPARTURE! 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer 641, Kanshiro, 7th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sebastian Bach, German bark, 812, Schneider, 
7th September,—Nagasaki, Oil.—Chinese. 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. 

. Searle, 8th September,—San Francisco, 

Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 8th September,—Tozaki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, W. Daniel, 8th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Totomi Maru, Lepanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 8th September,—Niigata, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Waverley, British steamer, 2,022, Calvert, 8th 
September,— Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
11th September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 2 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Druni- 
mond, 10th September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 12th September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 

h September,—Handa, General.—Nippon 

Vusen Kaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, Smith, 13th Sep- 
tember,—Hongkong, Mails and General,—O, 
& O. Co. 

August, Norweg 
September, — 
Matashichi. 
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Ballast. — Asada 
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mer, 1,018, P. Isberg, 13th | Ai 





Benledi, British steamer, 1,460, Clarke, 13th Sep- 
teinber,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 
Moyune, British steamer, 1714, Hogg, 13th Sep: 
tember,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Duke of Westminister, British steamer, 2,026, Rey- 
nolds, 14th September,—Vancouver, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—H.E. Governor Kusaka and ser- 
vant, Mrs. Dick and child, Mrs. C. Ross, Messis. 
J. C. Smith, R. Rhode, 1. H. Hallward, L. Smith, 
‘A. T. Pritchard, J. Heise, Sakabakami, Yoshii, 
Sakakami, and Watanabe in cabin; Messrs. Ko- 
bayashi, Sone, Okura, Otani, Abe, Nakagawa, 
Fukushima, Kakerai, and Inaba in second class; 
and 211 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Ava, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe :— Baron Mayeda, Dr. Mori, 
Messrs. Ishiguro, Matsudaira, Steenakers (French 
Vice-Consul), Hashiguchi, Tokudaiji,de Micheaux, 
Padel, Chassaynon, Moss, Mr. and Mrs. Oxley, 
infant and amah, Me. Nicholson, Mr, and Mrs. 
Grant Birch, Baron de Gunzburg and. servant, 
Mr. Holliday and servant, Mr. and Mrs, Marshall, 
Mrs. Alléne, Mr. Hovion and servant, Messrs. 
Barff, Raynaud, and Deguy in cab 
Per British steamer Arabic, fron 
Onaka, Mrs. McNair and son, 
Miss Lafferley, Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Knox and 
three children, M Noga, Rev. C. P. Pearson, 
Mrs. M. Russell andéchild, and Miss M. Wheeler 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. W. M. Prest, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Woolworth, Miss Woolworth, and 
Miss Taylor in cal 

Per British steamer Duke of Westminister, from 
Shanghai vid Kobe:—Mis. Simon and daughter, 
Messrs. J. R. Young, R.E., and C. F. Hooper and 
servant in cabin, For England: Rev. Mr. Won- 
nacott, Messrs. B.C. G. Scott, W. Rae, and R 
Burke in cabin; and 250 Chinese in streerage. 

Per German’ steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Schmidt von Leda (H.L. 
Consul-General), Mr. R. F. Lehmann, Miss Elise 


























San Fian- 































Wiegert, Dr. Masuya Tkuta, and Mr. Pow Tong 
in cal 3 2 Chinese in second class; and 2 Euro- 


peans, 28 Chinese, and 1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kob 
—Mr. and Mrs. M. Ichiki, Mrs. K. Ichiki, Mrs. 
T. Shinaga, Miss S. L. "Riddick, Messrs. H 
Rumschottel, K. Moriwaki, K. Sugita, and Pow 
Cheyong in cabin; Messrs. kinaga, R. To- 
Kone, O- ‘Tokono, E. Matsuoka, W. Maeda, A. 
Kishimoto, K. Kishimoto, T. Naito, and J. Maeda 
in second class; and 82 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco:—Mrs. Denig and two children, 
Lieutenant Paminske, Dr. M. Catterbury, Messr 

sbi” Rem enedey J: Celine, C. Collins, J. 
Briscoe, R. Hereford, J. W. Mathews, L.’ Gold: 
man and native servant, E. Ronner, and Goo 
Fook in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang: 
hai and port rand Mrs. G. Sale, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wignall, Mrs. Dick and child, Miss Lafferty, 
Miss E. R. Haworth, Messrs. J. Whyen, Frank 
Gove, R. L. Smith, J. R. Elliott, S. Nakai, A. 
Randleson, and J. Ozawa in cabin; Mr, and Mrs. 
Konishi, Mrs. Mori and child, Messrs. Kaneko, 
Kamada, Ogura, Hashiyama, Kuwama, Aka: 
gawa, and Mogi in second class; and 110. pas- 
sengers in steerage. 






























CARGOES. 

















ing heavily, accompanied by lightning and squalls. 
Arrived at Yokohama the roth September, at 
8am, 

‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
W. von Schuckmann, reports:—Left- Hongkong 
on the 6th September, at 6.20 p.m. At first the 
weather was fine with light and fresh N.E. winds 
with calm and moderate sea. From the gth to the 
rith it blew a very strong gale, force from 9 to 
11, with a very high swell from N.E. The 
wind changed from the N. to W. and S. and the 
weather was squally with heavy rain through- 
out. Arrived at Yokohama on the rath Septem- 
ber, at 4.40 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru reports 
Left Hakodate the 11th September, at 5 a.m; 
had light variable airs and beautiful weather till 
abreast of Yamada Head, when sky became 
gloomy and threatening, weather still remaining 
fine with smooth sea. Atrived at Oginohama 
the 12th, at 4.40 a.m., and left the same day, 
at 11.15 a.m.; had strong S.S.E. breeze, in. 
creasing to a moderate gale attended with high 
sea and heavy rain showers. ‘Towards morning 
wind gradually veering to S.W. and moderating 
toa pleasant breeze with fine clear weather ; during 
the whole voyage enjoyed exceptionally cool and 
pleasant temperature. Arrived at Yokohama the 
13th September, at 2.45 p.m. 

















ST COMMERCIAI. 
She cae 
IMPORTS. 

The market has been extremely steady through- 
out the past week with a moderate general busi- 
ness doing. The advance reported from home 
in Raw Cotton, Yarn and Shirtings has rather 
hardened the hearts of holders against accepting 
current rates, but it has not yet affected dealers 
and for the most part quotations remain unaltered. 
Clearances have continued on a much more satis- 
factory scale than for many months past, which is 
a fair sign of trade improving. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 





+| 800 bales English and 200 bales Bombay. 


Corron Pirce Goops.—Sales comprise 5,000 
pieces 9 Ibs, Shirtings, 1,000 pieces 7 Ibs. ‘T.- 
Cloths, 2,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 2,000 pieces 
Indigo Shirtings, 2,500 pieces Prints and 150 
pieces Velvet. 

Woottens.— About 2,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 500 pieces Italian Cloth, 300 pieces Cloth 
of various kinds and 700 pairs Blankets are the 
sales reported. 





COTTON Yarns. 


$30.00 to 31.50 
31.25. to 32.00 

















Nos. 


245 32.25 to 32.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary. 33.00 to 33.75 


Nos. 28,32, Medium 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 
No. 325, Two-fold .. 
No. 428, Two-fold | 
No. 20s, Bombay | 
No. 16s, Bombay... 
Nos, 10/14, Bombay 


corrou 


34.00 to 33.75 
35.00 to 36.00 
38:25 to 40.00 
36.50 to 37-50 
38.00 to 41.00 
28.00 to 29.50 
20,50 to 28.25 
23.00 to 25.50 
PIECE GOODS. 












ings—8{%h, 384 yds. sginches $1.75 to 
irtings—olb, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.15 to 
7b, 24 yaids, 32 inches 
ictings—12 yards, 44 inches... 
ted, 24 yards, 30 inches 
ians and Satteens Black, 32 














Turkey Re 
inches 





Ty to ais, 24 yards, 30 






































y,Reds—a4 to 3ib, 24 yards, 30 
, 6 °S inches ¥ , 
eaeeas steamer City of New York, for San Turkey Reds 45 
rancisco: inches 1.85 
Velvets 6.00 
seeen sae | Mictoria Lawns, 12 yards, 4 0.72 
Shanghai oan ae Vatfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches... 2.054 
Nagasaki ag) ned WOOLL.ENS, 
yoeo 390 2,310 ain Osleans, 4o-4a yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tw $.50 
Yokohama. 213 gizio. | Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best ‘aay to "St 
Hongkong ... = "ss1 | Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
— Medium. + 0.23 to 26)- 
‘Total se 1,019 9421 | Italian Cloth, 30. yards, 3a inches 
Common’. 0.19 to 224 
Mousseline de Iaine—Crape, 24 yards, 
‘ roan 31 inches . sgh to 0.16 
Shangh 229 hs—Pilots, $4 @ s6inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Hongkong = 214 | Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0.60 
Yokohama — _ 601 Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ......... 035 to 0.60 
a — | Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 341, 
Total soe... = Hogg | pert 0.36 to 0.40 
— ——— | METALS. 


REPORTS. 
The British steamer Arabic, Captain W. M. 








Smith, reports :—Left Francisco the 2tst 
gust, for Yokohama vid Honolulu; had light 








variable winds with fine weather until within 200 
miles of Japanese coast, when it commenced rain. 





UNIV 





Rather better feeling although no improvement in 
sales at present. ‘The cooler weather has a better 
effect on Imports generally, and doubtless the Iron 
market will feel the benefit in its turn. A rising 
exchange, however, militates against better prices 
here, 
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Flat Bars, } inch .. $2.75 to 2.80 
2.80 to 2.85 

Fy 2.80 to 2.85 

3 2.65 to 2.75 

2.80 to 2.90 

ire Nuils, assorted 4:30 to 5.20 

‘Tin Plates, per hox 5:30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 IID 135 to tgo 

KEROSENE 

Market remains at last quotations, Deli- 





veries are good, and prospects fairly encouraging. 
uorations, 

$2.02} to 2.05, 

2.00 to 2,02) 

1.95 to 2.00 

1.90 to 1.95 


Devoe 
Comet 
Chester 
Russian 












SUGAR. 

The recent improvement in the Sugar market 
has been fully maintained, and purchases for the 
week have been divided as follows :—Takao browns 
—16,470 piculs have been wiped off the books at 
the following prices: 2,000 piculs at $3.33. per 
picul, 2,300 piculs at $3.37} per picul, 2,000. piculs 
at $3.40 per picul, 4,000 piculs at $3.45 per picul, 
1,000 piculs at $3.47} per picul, and 2,500 piculs at 
$3.50 per picul. White Refined sales aggregated 
2,939 piculs, divided thus :—roo piculs at $5.10 per 
picul, 297 piculs at $5.62} per picul; 1,892 piculs 
at $6.75 per picul, 300 piculs at $6.98 per picul, 
50 piculs at $7.15 per picul, and 300 piculs at $7.20 
per picul. Following are the miscellaneous Sugars 
disposed of :—1,300 piculs of Cake Sugar at $3.40 
per picul, and 2,800 piculs (in baskets) at $3.10 
to $3.424 per picul of Chinese Teto Sugar 




















¢XPORTS. 


RAW SIL. 

Our last issue was of the 7th instant; since that 
date we have had settlements amounting to 1,065 
piculs, distributed thus :—Hanks 107 piculs, Fila 
tures 450 piculs, Re-reels 286 piculs, Kakeda 122 
piculs, and Oshw 100 piculs. Direct shipments 
have been 55 bales, bringing the total foreign busi- 
ness up to 1,120 piculs. 

‘The principal trade has been for Europe, and 
some considerable parcels of medium quality have 
been freely bought for the outgoing mails. Best 
grades have been neglected in all sizes; the chief 
demand being apparently for silks at or under a 
certain price. All descriptions have been more or 
less wanted, Oshu sorts getting another tur 

Prices have gradually declined, as foreign ex- 
change has risen day by day. Some well known 
chops of Filatures and Re reels ave now in large 
pply; no doubt holders would be glad to enter- 
tain reasonable offers for some of them, although 
dealers one and all protest that the market here 
cannot go much lower. Arrivals have been ample, 
and in spite of the amount of business done stocks 
have increased 250 piculs on the week 

There have been two shipping opportunities, 
both for the United States. ‘The City of New 
York, 8th instant, carried 601 bales and the Duke 
of Westminster this day had 82 bales for New 

‘ork vid Canada, These departures bring the 

resent export up to 5,928 piculs against 6,299 
jast year and 3,249 in 1886. 

Hanks.—There has been some enquiry herein, 
and about 100 piculs have been settled on bases of 
$470 for Takasaki, $475 for Maibashi, and $482} 
Chichibu. ‘The demand, however, is by no means 
general, and prices are far from strong. 
Filatures.—Plenty of buying, chiefly in fine-size 
at from $590 to $610, Koshu, Usen, Bishu, Mino, 
and Hida sorts being the favourites. In full-size, 
a parcel Kaimeisha $660, Tokosha $640, Gurusha 
$630, with Koshu at $600. Holders are anxious to 
be moving, but buyers are not eager, and Lesides 
have been hampered by a rising exchange. 

Re-reels—Here again medium and common 
sorts have been in request, the good chops being 
neglected. A sample lot Five Girl chop was taken 
in at $605, Tenginsha $582}, Kirihana $575, but 
with these exceptions the wade has run on sorts 
ranging from $525 to $560. 

Kakeda.—One or two buyers keep on steadily 
at these, and about 120 piculs have been taken up. 
Prices named are $590 for Flag and Stork chops, 
Tiger $540, Red Lion $570, Black Lion $537}. 
Stock is not over-whelming, dealers being current 
and keeping things on the move. 

Oshu.—Trade has been passing both in Sendai 
and Hamatsuki sorts. For the for met $530 to $535 
has been about the figure, and for the latter de- 
mand has run upon the medium grades, costing 
$520 to $517}. 

Taysaam kinds are here in small quantities, but 
they have as yet given rise to no transactions, 
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Hanks—No. 14 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsh 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh 


HOTATIONS.—NEW SILK, 
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Hanks—No, 24 (Shinsh i $5c0 to 505 
Hanks—No, 2} (Joshu) 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 470 0.475 
Nanks—No. {460 to.4o5 
Hanks—No. 450 to 455 
Fi ida 80 to 690 
F 10/13 deniers 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 denie 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 600 to 610 
. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 
- 3) 14/20 deniers 570 to 580 
11 & Oshu) Best No. 630 

14/16 deniers 600 to 610 
Re-teels—No. 14/17 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 de 550 to 560, 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $30 to 540 

Kakedas—Extra es 
Kakedas—No. 600 to610 
Kakedas—No. 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 2 §30 to 540 
Kakedas—No oo to 510 
Kakedas—No. 480 to 490 

Kakedas—No. = 

Kakedas—No. = 
Oshu Sendai a4 520 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 530 to 540 
Hamatsuki—No. $10 to $20, 


Sodat—No. ah on 
Export Tables, Raw 





ope 
viens 











Bales 5,524 
Nesta Piculs 5,928 

partiiamst taly $6359 6,800 "3,650 
Stock, 14th September... 8,550 10,000 800 
Availablesuppliestodate 14,900 16,800 144450 


WASTE SILK. 

There has been a slight revival in this depart- 
ment, and Settlements (all in Nosht) have reached 
300 piculs during the past seven days. 

Purchases have been restricted to three buyers, 
no general demand having at present set-in. 
Stocks are accumulating, and dealers talk of lower 
prices. Buyers are unwilling to commence at pre- 
sent on any large scale, especially as the foreign 
exchanges are adverse for shipment. We think 
sellers must reduce their pieces yet further. 

‘The has been no shipment of Waste during the 
interval since last circular; the export figures 
therefore are unchanged at 1,204 piculs against 
1,660 piculs last year and 2,784 piculs at same 
date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No settlement has been de- 
clared as yet, although business has been under 
discussion for some time; the customary buyers 
for Europe and the States being in the field ata 

rice. 
i Noshi-ito.—All the business of the week has been 
in this class. Good Oshu biought $115, Fine 
Bushu $125, and Assorted Foshu $79 and $75, ac- 
cording to prade. 

Kibiso.—Nothing doing, and all quotations nomi- 
nal. Sellers ask $110 for Best selected Filature 
and $95 for ordinary Koshw sorts. ‘There seems 
no demand at present for any kind of Kibiso—while 
Mawata and Sundries are also neglected, 
QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 





















re, Medium... ... 
o—Oshiu, Good to Best 
o—Shinshu, Best 
o—Shinshu, Good 
o—Shinshu, Mediu 
o—Bushu, Good to Best 















120 to 130 























85 to 90 
o—Joshu, Good Soto S24 
o—joshu, Ordinary... - 75to 774 

ture, Hest selected 100 to 110 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. 90 to 05 
ibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . = 
iso—Shinshu, Best = 
s0— Joshu, Good to Fair sce. ccusn SOLO 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common goto 30 
so—Hachoji, Good ..... _ 
so—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35to 25 
biso—Neri, Good to C — 





Mawata—Good to Best ... ‘ 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 14th Sept., 188: 




















SHARON HBBN-BQ, —INKT-#B,  1No-¥, 
Tienes, Preuss 

Waste Silk... 1,657 2,103, 
Pierced Cocoons 3 3 ‘ost 
1204 1,660,784 

Settlementsand Direct eas Looked 
Ecare toast daly 730509 —§,200 
Stock, 14th September... 9,000 9,600 7,600 
Availablesuppliestodate 9,750 12,100 12,800 





Exchange has risen steadily in consequence of a 
better market for silver in Europe. We quote :— 


UNIVE 
UR 


Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; Documents, 3/2; 
6 w/s. Credits, 3/2}; Documents 3/2}; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $76} ; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $77}; 
Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 3.993 6 m/s., cs. 4.02. 

At closing, fresh telegrams are in, and Exchange 
is nominally one-half per cent. over the above 
























rates, with indications of a further advance. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 14th Sep 
Raw. vicuts. Is 
anks . 2,100 | Cocoons 
tures 3,300 | Noshi-ito, 
Re-reels ... 1,600 | Kil 
Kakeda '940| Mawata 
Oshu css 574| Sundries 
‘Taysaam Kinds. 36 
Total piculs...... 8,550! Total piculs 
TEA. 


Settlements booked during the week have been 
larger than for some time past. Following are the 
quantities and grades bought:—970 piculs of 
Common, 850 piculs of Good Common, 360 piculs of 
Medium, 360 piculs of Good Medium, 205 piculs of 
Fine, 475 piculs of Finest, 265 piculs of Choice, 230 
piculs of Choicest, and 10 piculs of Extra Choicest. 
Prices remain unchanged. The bark George S. 
Homer sailed from Yokohama on the 6th inst. with 
1,063,822 Ibs. from Kobe divided thus :—413,882 Ibs. 
for Yew York, 390,679 Ibs. for Chicago and 259,261 
Ibs. for Canada, from Yokohama the same vessel 
took 73,827 Ibs. for New York, 185,645 Ibs. for Chi- 
cago and 232,865 Ibs. for Canada—total from both 
ports, 1,456,159 Ibs. The City of New York sailed 
from here on the 8th instant with 51,911 Ibs. for 
New York. 103,395 Ibs. for San sco, and 
2,960 Ibs, for Canada—footing 158,266 Ibs. from 
this port. From Kobe the same steamer took 
152,996 Ibs. distributed thus: 59,398 Ibs. for New 
York, 13,397 Ibs. for Chicago, 33,541 Ibs. for San 
Francisco and 46,660 Ibs. for Canada. The Suez 
steamer Dorset took 47,300 Ibs. only for 
Canada; she sailed on thegth instant. The C.P. 
steamer Duke of Westminster sailed on the 14th 
instant, taking §9,207 Ibs. for New York, 68,639 
Ibs. for Chicago, 11,840 Ibs. for Portland (Oregon) 
and 4,455 Ibs. for Canada, amounting to 144,331 Ibs. 


























: ven ric. 
Common ... $12 & under 
Good Common .. 13 to 1g 
Medium 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to18 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 24 
Choice 25 to 27 
Choicest 28 to 29 





EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has risen steadily, and at the close 
has all the appearance of still higher rates to come. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight 

Sterling—Private 4 month: 

Sterling —Private 6 months’ 

On Paris—Bank sight 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 

On Shanghal-Bank sight. 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
it New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight 
mt San Francisco—Bank Bills on Gem 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine ther Health for all."” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia, 
says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value."? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcer: 
tions, curing. skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of hiv extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mi 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at la 
8 tea- spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any qua 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I w: 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “ stock: 
















































Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
Original from 
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Corporate Manx. 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
‘ SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 5 
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“Awanoco Co.a Mpa L'roo. bvremvt. ExciTiOn, 1886. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture. 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL 














PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATIOA. 


Established o 





Y ARROW’ S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED YOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 











ATKINSON'S 


ENGLISH PERFUMERY 


Pau at 
GOLD MEDAL BOUQUET 


B88, BOUQUET 
TREVOL 















And woo that each Jar bears Baron Licbig's tignatare 
in Blue Ink across tho Label, 


oN 
‘GHEAPEST 

MEAT-FLAVOURING 

STOCK FOR SOUPS 
MADE. DISHES AND SAUGES 


FINEST AND 








Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 






of Weakness. 

ood in the hottest 

Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Port Free on Application to the 
ompany. 


The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Gj Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
ie, 


burn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


(Pram aS MP AGNESIA 


MAGNESIA 
Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPSBS. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


‘AND OTHER ORES. 


== T. B. JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


a! Engineers und Wannfacturers, 




















52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Japon Weekly Mail 


“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MaNacer, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EiTor. 




















YoRKouaMa: 


Sarurpay, Serr. 22Nnp, 1888. 





BIRTH. 


On the 14th instant, at No. 48, Bluff, the wife of R.N, 
St. JouN of a Son. 








- SUMMARY: OF NEW 





S. 


Tue Naval Medical School, in Shiba Park, will 
be re-opened on the 15th instant. 





Tue Daikoku Theatre, which was opened a 
few days ago at Kobe, is lighted by electricity. 





Mr. Karaoxa, Paymaster-General, has been 
ordered to proceed to France on official business. 





Tux revenue collected by the Customs at treaty 
ports in the month of June last was $364,254.41. 


Viscount Misuima, who has been suffering for 
some time from illness, has improved consider- 
ably. 


Tux celebrated yacht Coronet, now on a cruise 
round the world, is at present in Yokohama 
Harbour. 


Mr. Tsuwono, lately appointed Japanese Vice- 
Consul at Canton, will leave for his post on the 
25th instant. 











Ir is stated that Lieut.-General Viscount Miura 
will be appointed shortly to the office of Min! 
ster to France. 





Woopvear’s Circus arrived in Yokohama and 
opened on a plot of ground on the Swamp on 
Monday last. 


Tue Admiralty Council, which has been closed 
for the summer vacation, will resume its sittings 
on the 17th instant. 


Tue laying of rails between Oyam Kasama | iy 
«(about 28 miles) dni ahei tine qfytl 19) ay 
all 


tant, states that the Soja river overflowed on 
Iho evening, and the OF NIVE RE 
aeci 


way Company, has been complsts , and 





trains are running daily. The construction of a 


‘| railway station at Mito was begun on the 12th 


instant. 


Mr. Karsvoxa, lately appointed Japanese Vice- 
Consul at New York, will leave the capital about 
the 2oth instant for his post. 


Arevisep draft of the Prison Regulations was 
submitted by the Cabinet Office on the 12th in- 
stant to the Senate for consideration. 


Vicr-Apaieat Viscount Kasayama, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, arrived at Port Said 
in the 14th instant from Marseilles. 


Tue price of salt has advanced considerably, 
in consequence, it is alleged, of the recent 
damage to salt factories by storms. 


Ir is stated that the removal of the Court to the 
new Imperial Palace, which was fixed to take 
place next month, will be postponed till January 
next. 


Tue fitting up of electric lights in the Gakushu- 
in at Toranomon has been completed, and the 
lights were tested on the evening of the rith 
instant. 





Somx wealthy residents of Sendai have joined 
together to purchase land which will be trans- 


formed into a public park and presented to the 
town. 


Tue declared value of Imports and Exports 
during July was—Imports $4,024,760.46, Ex- 
ports $4,775,158.86 ; an excess of the latter of 
$750,388.40. 





Lieutenant Matsumoto of the 7'sukuba Kan 
will deliver a lecture to naval officers on the 
22nd inst. at the Naval Club on his recent 
foreign cruise. 


Tue number of members of the Osaka Tea 
Association is at present 15,771, of whom 
13,561 are engaged in the preparation of tea, 
and 2,210 in its sale. 


Tue authorities are considering the advisability 
of abolishing the Quarantine Regulations 
shortly, as cholera at Hongkong is reported to 
have considerably abated. 


Tue temporary telegraph offices opened at Ha- 
kone and Ikao during the summer for the con- 
venience of visitors to those places, will be 
closed at the end of this month, 





Ir is stated that the work of the Kyushu Rail- 
way Company is being impeded by the owners 
of the land through which the line runs; they 
refuse to sell the necessary land. 





Prince Sanyo visited the Akasaka Palace on 
the morning of the 12th instant for the first 
ince the summer holidays, and paid his 
cts to H.I.M. the EF; mnperor. 









xGram, from Imaji (Lyo), dated the 13th 








ive 





r were destroyed for a length 


URBA 





ken. The innundation extended over a consi- 
derable area, and four houses were destroyed, 
but no lives are reported lost. 


Ir has been decided that Cabinet meetings 
will be held every Monday and Wednesday for 
the present, instead of every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday as has hitherto been the custom. 


Tue presentation of permanent diplomas to the 
students of the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School will take place in November next. The 
certificates hitherto given have been temporary. 





Tne construction of the Vayeyama Kan, which 
was begun in 1886, at the Yokosuka Shipbuild- 
ing Yard, has been completed. The launch of 
the vessel will take place on the 13th of next 
month. 


Tue fitting up of a fountain in front of the 
entrance to the new Imperial Palace has been 
completed, and a trial was made on the rsth 
instant, when the water rose to a height of about 
26 feet. 


Ir has been at length decided by the authorities 
that the launch of the Zakao Xan, built at the 
Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard, will take place 
on the 3oth instant, when H.1.M. the Emperor 
will be present. 


Ir is stated that Count Kuroda asked H.I.M. 
the Emperor on the 15th instant for sanction of 
the revised Postal Regulations, and that the 
Regulations will be put into force in the begin- 
ning of next year. 


Tr has been intimated to the authorities by Vis- 
count Kawase, Japanese Minister in London, 
that he will leave for Japan about the middle of 
next month, his term of service expiring about 
the end of this month, 





LieuTenant-Generat Viscount Mryosui, com- 
manding the First Divisional Head-quarters, who 
had been absent for some time on an official 
visit to Sagami and Koshu, returned to the 
capital on the 13th instant. 


Durine three months, ending June last, the 
traffic receipts from the Poronai Railway were 
yen 44,847.20, of which yen 9,556.41 were from 
passengers, yen 17,054.60 from parcels, &c., 
and yen 18,236.19 from coal. 


A mretiInG of members of the Committee on 
City Improvements in Tokyo was held on the 
morning of the 17th instant in the Home 
Office to make preliminary arrangements. The 
Committee will commence its regular sittings 
on the 25th instant, 


Tue buildings for the factory of the Wakayama 
Cotton Spinning Company are now in course 
of construction at Wakayama. Spinning ma- 
chinery with 5,000 spindles, ordered by the 
company from England through the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, has arrived at Kobe. 


fairer rector of the Law Compilation 
id ry in the Privy Coun- 
il, 8 IMNLNLONWivE to investigate matters 
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relating to the preliminary arrangements for the 
opening of the National Assembly, is now en- 
gaged in compiling a draft of the system of 
organization of the Upper House of the Assembly. 





In accordance with a request made by the 
Foreign Office, it has been decided by the Com- 
munications Department that a Japanese Sav- 
ings Bank will be established in Honolulu, and 
that a clerk will be despatched shortly from the 
Department for the Hawaiian Islands to open 
the bank there with the assistance of officials of 
the Japanese Consulate. 


Tue laying of rails between Kotohira and Tado- 
tsu (7 miles 65 chains) on the line of the Sanuki 
Railway Company, is expected to be completed 
before the end of this month, and the section 
between Tadotsu and Marugame (2 miles 27 
chains) will also be finished shortly, Railway 
stations at Tadotsu and two other places are 
now in course of construction by the Japan 
Engineering Company. 


Mr. Kuk, Director of the Imperial Library, 
who returned lately from a visit to Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Nara, on business connected with 
the examination of fine art objects preserved in 
various shrines and temples in those places, 
has urged the necessity of establishing a fine 
arts hall for the encouragement of the arts. The 
authorities are now considering the advisability 
of establishing one such institution in Tokyo 
and one in Kyoto. 





A Generat meeting of the committee of the 
Third National Industrial Exhibition, which was 
attended by Count Inouye, Vice-President, Mr. 
Hanabusa, Chief Commissioner, Messrs. Sugi- 
yama, Hatano, Sano, and Yamataka, Commis- 
sioners, and Yamada, a Judge of the Exhibi- 
tion, was held on the morning of the 15th in 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
to consider various preliminary arrangements. 


In accordance with an invitation from the Direc- 
tor of the Gakushu-in, various officials and 
private gentlemen visited the institution at Tora- 
nomon on the 17th instant. The number of 
books in the seminary at present is 30,820 
Japanese, Chinese, and foreign works. The 
number of students is 549, of whom 5 are 
kizoku (members of the Imperial family), 363 
kazoku (nobles), 127 shizoku (gentry), 50 hei- 
min (commoners), and 4 foreigners. There 
are 53 teachers, of whom 49 are Japanese and 
4 foreigners. 


Ir has been stated that Vice-Admiral Viscount 
Kabayama, Vice-Minister of State for the Navy, 
who is expected to return to Yokohama about 
the roth proximo from a tour abroad, will be 
promoted to the office of Minister of State for 
the Navy, while Count Saigo will be appointed 
a Privy Councillor ; and that Rear-Admiral Ito, 
Director of the Naval Construction Bureau, will 
be transferred to the office of Vice-Minister of 
State for the Navy, and Rear-Admiral Aiura, 
President of the Naval Construction Council. 
will be appointed to succeed him. 


Tue rise in sterling exchange has considerably 
affected the Import trade in the direction of 
offers for business, which have been at lower 





rates than those recently current, with the 
result that dealings have been much cur- 
tailed. Yarns have only been saleable in 


moderate quantities, Grey-goods have been 


Digitized by 
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almost neglected, Piece-goods generally are 
extremely quiet, and Woollens of nearly all 
descriptions are decidedly dull. Buyers of 
Kerosene are operating freely, full prices 
being paid for American, while Russian is 
weaker, There is more enquiry in the Metal 
market, and though prices are higher in Europe, 
the rise in exchange makes no difference in 
values here. The Sugar market is quieter, but 
prices are about the same. In the principal 
Export very little has been done, indeed on 
some days the rejections of Silk were greater than 
the settlements. Though prices are fully 15 per 
cent. below those of last year at same time, 
buyers do not operate, nor is there an immediate 
prospect of a revival taking place. In the mean 
time, arrivals come in freely and a stock of 
fully 10,000 piculs has accumulated. Waste 
Silk has moved, and though more business 
has been done in the past ten days than during 
the previous two months, buying is far from 
general, the prices asked being the principal 
obstacle to more extended dealings. The stock 
is large. The Tea trade is steady and quiet, 
the purchases of leaf during the week having 
been principally of high grades above Good 
Medium. Exchange has continued steady. 


NOTES. 











We have more than once alluded to the slow 
and uncertain delivery of mail matter between 
TokyO and Yokohama. Our purpose in pen- 
ning such criticisms has not been merely to 
improve postal facilities for the foreign residents. 
Neither need we disclaim any desire to find 
fault for the sake of fault-finding. In point of 
fact we have been chiefly influenced by a feeling 
of regret that a service which reflected much 
credit on Japan when it was first organised, and 
which occupies a high place among the achieve- 
ments entitling her to greater consideration at 
the hands of Western nations, should not entirely 
fulfil the promise of its early days. There is 
not the slighest room for doubt that a consider- 
able percentage of the letters posted in Yoko- 
hama for Tékyé, or vice versd, fail to reach 
their destination with the celerity that ought to 
be attained in the case of two places separated 
by a railway journey of only twenty miles with 
an hourly service of trains. If the Post-effice 
Authorities imagine that grounds do not exist 
for complaint, they can satisfy themselves easily 
by reference to any half-dozen residents of 
either city. It is very possible that steps have 
recently been taken to improve matters, but if 
so, their results have not yet become apparent. 
Moreover, we must frankly say that the criticisms 
of the press on this subject do not seem to be al- 
ways received in the spirit usually characterising 
official responses to complaint in Japan. When- 
ever a meinber of the Post-Office writes over his 
own signature in answer to criticism, he is 
invariably civil and considerate. But once or 
twice gentlemen indirectly connected with the 
Posts, undertaking to reply to complaints, have 
betrayed a spirit not calculated to conciliate 
public opinion. The Authorities themselves, 
we imagine, are only too pleased to be informed 
of legitimate grounds ef complaint, and any 
self-appointed champion misrepresents them it 
he conveys the impression that they resent fair 
There is talk now of increasing 
postal facilities in respect of parcels and regis- 
tered letters, and we desire to take the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that something should be 


criticism, 





done about the money-order service. We have 
already noticed in these columns the strange 
fact that orders can neither be obtained nor 
cashed after one o'clock in the afternoon during 
the summer:months. The reason alleged is 
that the Bank which has to deal with the receipt 
and issue of money closes at that hour in the 
hot season. Such a reason only intensifies the 
anomaly. It amounts to pleading that the organi- 
sation of the Post office is defective. Japan is 
not a tropical country. People coming from 
the West of Europe find the Japanese climate 
trying in July and August. But they find the 
climate of New York much more trying ; yet the 
notion of money-order offices being closed at 
one o'clock in the afternoon would be greeted 
by New York folks with derision. Then there 
is the question of arrangements for paying 
money orders at distant places, A case in point 
was recently brought to our notice. A gentle- 
man staying at one of the fashionable summer 
resorts, had some post-office orders sent to him. 
On applying for payment at the local office, he 
was told that no money was on hand. Returning 
to Téky6, he presented the orders at the General 
Post Office, and was there referred to Yokohama 
where the orders had been issued. In Yoko- 
hama, however, he was directed to make an- 
other application to the local office, 150 miles 
distant from Toky6, where payment had been 
originally refused. This may have been ah 
exceptional case, but it deserves to be noted. 
If the Post Office Authorities are about to make 
reforms in respect of a parcels post and the 
insurance of registered letters, we trust that they 
will go a step father, and remedy abuses that 
threaten to injure the reputation of the service. 





Mr. Kyoura, Chief Commissioner of Police, 
who visited the Takashima mines for the pur- 
pose of examining the condition of the miners 
and the system of working, invited representa- 
tives of the Téky6 press to his office last Thurs- 
day and gave them verbally the result of his 
investigations. We cannot but express surprise 
that a more accurate and minute method of 
making known the issue of this inquiry was not 
adopted, for if the Government thought that the 
lying reports originally circulated deserved 
official notice and were sufficiently worthy of 
credence to demand the despatch of a Special 
Commissioner, then it was surely nothing more 
than fair to the owners of the mine that an 
authoritative account of the Commissioner's 
enquiry should be published. However, this 
may be done later on. In the meanwhile, Mr. 
Kyoura’s verbal statement, published by all the 
leading papers, completely contradicts the slan- 
derous stories circulated by the Nippon Jin 
and others. He visited the mine in company 
with four high officials of Nagasaki, and con- 
ducted minute enquiries both of a public and a 
private character. The result was that the 
alleged cruelties were proved to be absolutely 
baseless. So far from discovering abuses, the 
Commissioner found a state of affairs that ex- 
cited his admiration. Sanitary and hospital 
arrangements, the method of flushing the drains, 
the supply of pure water, the beef-tea served 
out to the men, and the condition of the miners 
generally, called for emphatic approval. A few - 
reforms were suggested by the Commissioner 
and his companions. They thought that the 
powers vested in the directors of the Maya 
in respect of making contracts might be 


advantageously curtailed; that the rules for 
Original from 
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the restraint of the miners might be some- 
what relaxed; that more thorough means 
should be adopted to prevent over-rosy state- 
ments on the part of those employing new 
hands for the mine, and that the miners should 
have freer access to their mess accounts. Some 
improvements, or supposed improvements, were 
also suggested as to the manner of paying for 
the coal extracted, but we suspect that the 
Commissioner ventured a little out of his depth 
in this matter. The main point, however, is that 
the official inquiry has refuted all the wild false- 
hoods ventilated by evil-minded persons. The 
truth is, we believe, that the owners of the 
mine had been somewhat exclusive in choosing 
their employés chiefly from their own province, 
Tosa, and that much jealousy had been roused 
in consequence among persons desirous of 
obtaining work there. Hence the lying attempts 
to blacken the reputation of the owners. 


The miners at Takashima may certainly con- 
gratulate themselves. Already well off and 
treated with exceptional liberality, they are now 
to have their position still further improved. 
The managers of the mines have come to the 
conclusion that as between the miners and the 
factors (nayagashira, literally, “ ward-mas- 
ters”), there has hitherto been undue advan- 
tage on the side of the latter. To remedy this 
as well as to place other matters on a more 
satisfactory footing, they have issued instruc- 
tions to the factors, and these, turn, 
have drawn up and promulgated regulations, 
the main gist of which is that a considerable 
Portion of the debts standing against the names 
of miners shall be remitted ; that the accounts 
between the men and the factors shall in future 
be aways open for the former's inspection, and 
that arrangements shall be made for enabling 
the men to save a part of their earnings. 
The vernacular press publishes the new re- 
gulations in detail. They are as follows :— 
The system of season-payments shall be 
altered to monthly payments. Debts hitherto 
contracted and hereafter contracted on account 
of articles needed by the miners shall be re- 
covered by monthly instalments, at the rate of 
ys of the monthly wage. The purchase of 
articles for the miners shall hereafter be left to 
the factors, but the goods hitherto supplied by 
the owners must be taken as the standard of 
quality. Instead of making deductions from 
the weight of coal extracted on account: of 
slate and dust, a uniform payment of 3} sen 
per cask will be made, but any coal in which 
slate or dust has been fraudulently mixed will 
be confiscated. To the relatives of any miner 
dying of an injury received in the mine, allow- 
ances shall be made at the following minimum 
rates :—z0 yen, if death occurs within 7 days 
of the time of receiving the injury; 15 yer if 
within 15 days, and 10 yen if longer. If, how- 
ever, while under treatment for an injury thus 
received, death ensue from causes unconnected, 
in the judgment of the surgeons of the 
mine, with that injury, the death shall be 
looked upon as natural. It is further pro- 
vided that a certain portion of these allowances 
may be devoted to expenses of burial. In 
cases of natural death, a sum of 1 yen will 
be allowed, and for all burials a coffin and 1 ¢an 
of white cloth will be given. According to cir- 
cumstances, an allowance of 2 yes per head 
may be made on account of expenses incurred 
in preliminaries to entering the mipe> If factors 





in 
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are required to terminate the engagements of 
miners in deference to the convenience of the 
mine-owners, an allowance shall be made to the 
factors on account of the discharged men’s 
travelling expenses. Miners whohave worked well 
and steadily for a term of years shall receive a 
sum of money tocarry themhome, Inviewof these 
various changes, the debts now standing against 
miners’ names shall be reduced as follows, and 
the reduced amounts shall be recovered by de- 
ductions of 3; of the debtor's monthly salary :. 





Debts of s0 yen ans upwards shall be reduced to 20 yen 
Debts of 49 3en 3 3 Is yen 
Debts of joer... rayen 
Debts of 303¢n toyen 
Debts of 40 yen Byen 


Debts under 10 yen shall be reduced by 20 per cent. 
* > * 

It will be perceived that in these new regula- 
tions there is not one word directly or indirectly 
bearing upon the barbarities and villainies said 
to have. been practised on the miners, We 
wonder how the Mippon Fin and the rest of the 
gang of traducers feel now, How unfortunate 
for them that their last resource, the duel with 
Mr. Inukai, did not work. If they could only 
have managed to plant a bullet or push a sword 
into that gentleman’s person, some ignorant 
folks might have regarded the contest as a 
specie of trial by ordeal and given their confi- 
dence to the drawers of blood. 

* * * e 

In several respects the Hoch! Shimbun's 
version of the statement made by Mr. Kiyouraas 
to his visit to the Takashima Mine, differs from 
that of the Michi Nichi Shimbun, the gist of 
which we have already given. The following 
passage particularly which was omitted by the 
reporter of the latter journal, ought to be re- 
produced :—Though the income of the xaya- 
gashira does not seem to be large, those 
men affect some luxury in their dress, dwell- 
ings, and manner of living. On the other 
hand, the wages of the miners average 25—28 
sen a day, and after all deductions are made a 
very small sum is left in their possession. The 
chief complaint of the miners indeed is not that 
they cannot bear their tasks, but that they do 
not save money. They have no means of 
correspondence with the outside world, except 
through the medium of the nayagashira, and 
the latter should certainly abstain from any 
attempt to intercept such correspondence, with 
the view of preventing any disclosure of the 
state of affairs in connection with the mine. 
Necessities are supplied by the proprietors to 
the nayagashira, who distribute them to the 
miners, and as the former take a profit of 10 
per cent., and the latter one of 20 per cent., 
the miners have to pay 30 per cent. more 
than the cost. This matter had much better 
be left in the hands of the maya keepers. No 
miner should be deterred from making a com- 
plaint to the police or the village authorities. 
Hitherto no actual prohibition has been exer- 
cised, but those who complained were sometimes 
punished by having difficult tasks assigned to 
them. If might be suggested that the admini- 
stration of the island would be much better ex- 
ercised without naya-gashira, but this would 
necessitate a large addition to the present staff 
of the office. 





. 
ee 


No one will be surprised to hear that the verna- 
cular press is dissatisfied with the report of Mr. 
Kyoura on the Takashima mines. Considering 
the detailed nature of the rumours published, 
and remembering that Mr, Kyoura was officially 
fle to enquire into the condition of the 


UNIVE 


mines in connection with those rumours, the 
vague and general terms he employs in his 
report leave much to be desired. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun infers that things which would 
not have borne publication are omitted; and 
coupling this with the fact that Mr. Kyoura 
mentions certain points calling for improvement, 
editorial strictures of considerable severity are 
uttered. The Chdya Shimbun alludes in strong 
terms to the same feature of the report, and 
further notes that in recommending modi- 
fications of the existing system, Mr. Kyoura 
speaks of evil consequences that may arise here- 
after, but makes no mention of anything that 
has already happened. The public had been 
looking impatiently for his report, and now 
that they have it before then, they naturally feel 
that he leaves the affair in an emphatically per- 
functory condition. 





Our San Francisco correspondent thus refers 
to the recent collision between the Oceanic and 
the City of Chester :—A sad accident marked 
the arrival of the Oceanic here last week. Ina 
dense fog she ran into the steamer Crfy of 
Chester, which was departing for Eureka, and 
sunk her in forty fathoms of water, causing the 
loss of some fifteen lives. The Oceanic struck 
the Chester just forward of the bridge, and 
almost cut her in two ; she sunk in five minutes ; 
most of the persons saved escaped death by 
climbing up the bows of the Oceanic to her 
deck. The usual inquiry was instituted by the 
British ,Consul, and the following verdict was 


found :— 


‘The court, having carefully investigated the circumstances 
attending the collision and loss of life, finds as follows :—That 
the master, John Metcalf, certificate 33,762, and Louis Meyer, 
the pilot, appesrtohave ‘navigated the steamship Oceanic in & 
safe and proper manner, and when the casuaity was apparently 
inevitable, to have done everything in their power to avert the 
alamity.” The chief olficer, G. T. Tilston, certificate 99,147, G. 

Bridgett, second officer, certificate as4, and the other officers 
if the crew were each and all at their respective stations, proper 
discipline appearing to have been maintained and all orders pro- 
petly attended to, ‘The boats, which were immediately manned, 
were the means of saving many lives. The court has no ground 























for blaming any of the above olficers or crew on beard the steam- 
ship Oceunt 





re to record their praise, that each and all 
their duty. The court can only attribute the cause of 
nto the steamship City of Chester having been caught 
ng eddy tide off Fort Point, and the flood tide taking 
her on the port bow, causing her to run against her starbuard 
helm and actoss the bow of the steamship Oceanic. The court 
makes no order as regards costs. 









Tue talk heard some time ago about revision 
of postal regulations in Japan has been revived. 
Without speaking of celerity and security of 
delivery, which are points apart, there are two 
respects in which Japan lags behind European 
nations, She has no parcels’ post, properly so 
called, neither do any arrangements exist for 
recording the value of articles and ensuring them 
against loss. With regard to the former, its 
absence contrasts strangely with the advanced 
condition of railway enterprise. The postal 
authorities should be able by this time to make 
suitable arrangements for the conveyance of 
parcels at cheap rates. Then, in the matter of 
registered letters containing articles of value, it 
is important that some record should exist of 
what their contents are worth so that senders 
may be able to recover in the event of accident, 
At present a registered letter differs from an 
ordinary letter only in being handled with a 
little extra care. There is no security for its 
safe delivery, and though it never reach its des- 
tination the sender has no claim upon the 
authorities. Such a system is evidently imper- 
fect. It ought to be possible to write the value 
of a parcel and the nature of its contents on the 
outside, and to insure it against loss by pay- 
ment of a small additional fee. It is absurd 
that one should be able to insure goods sent by 
ship-injonels{pymyname, but that one should not 
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be able to insure goods sent by ship, train, or 
other conveyance under the charge of a highly 
organized official department. The Wich Ni- 
chi Shimbun, in noting these defects, says 
that pressure has been brought to bear upon 
Japan from without, and that the Government 
proposes to proceed with the necessary reforms 
despite the rejection by the Senate, last year, 
of draft regulations embodying them. The 
same journal adds that the Authorities talk of 
reverting to the scheme mooted some time ago 
but unfavourably criticised, namely, the com- 
pulsory transmission of newpapers by post. Our 
readers will remember much that was said 
about this at the time. All the leading news- 
paper offices are now in the habit of employing 
messengers to distribute jounals within a reason- 
able radius of the office. Where distant places 
are concerned, they use the post. This is done 
primarily for the sake of celerity. Delivery by 
hand, under the auspices of carrying companies 
which employ large staffs, is found to be 
much quicker than delivery by post. A trifling 
economy is also secured, but that point is quite 
secondary. The Postal Authorities claim, how- 
ever, that a specially cheap rate having been 
established for printed matter, above all for 
newspapers, it is not right that the carriage of 
the latter should be entrusted to private organi- 
sations where short distances and easy work are 
concerned, while distant and costly deliveries 
alone are imposed upon the post-office. The 
tates of postage for newspapers, they say, were 
determined upon the hypothesis that no such 
unequal division of labour should take place, 
and if the present state of affairs be suffered to 
continue, an unfair tax will be levied upon the 
public for the benefit of newspaper proprietors. 
The contention is not without force. But we 
cannot think that the Government would be 
acting wisely did it attempt to place a veto upon 
the work of private carrying companies, These 
organisations are most useful for their own 
sake, and they further provide, as in this 
very case, a wholesome check upon official 
perfunctoriness. Can the postal authorities 
undertake to deliver newspapers within the 
precints of the great cities where they are 
published, as quickly, or nearly as quickly, 
as they are delivered at present. If not, the 
post office must take a back seat. It has no 
manner of right, that we can see, to impose a 
comparatively slow and cumbrous system upon 
the public where private enterprise offers 
quicker and cheaper facilities. 





Prestpent Creverann'’s Message about the 
Canadian Fisheries Treaty will probably be 
pointed to as another illustration of the evils of 
the United States polity. A Chief Magistrate 
approaching the termination of his first period 
of office and bidding for a second lease of 
power, becomes such a slave to electioneering 
influences that genuine considerations of State 
policy sink out of his sight. This is what will 
be said by some Englishmen. Others, however, 
will utterly cast down their idol—for President 
Cleveland has been to many an idol—and will 
denounce him as loudly as they have hitherto 
applauded. That is precisely what the Pre- 
sident desires. His free-trade pronunciamrento, 
if it raised him up a host of enemies for the 
simple reason that it threatened vested interests, 
was scarcely less injurious in respect of the 
enconiums it evoked from the English Press. 
It is not well for an American Pres 's_te~ 
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putation among Irish-American voters that he 
should be petted and praised by the organs of 
the Saxon oppressor. Cleveland probably be- 
lieves as little as any one in Saxon oppression 
and tyranny, but votes are votes. He cannot 
afford to alienate supporters on the eve of the 
campaign. Besides, there is much in American 
traditions that inspires sympathy with Ireland's 
cause. It is true that the United States fought 
one of the biggest fights on record to prevent the 
very thing now claimed by Ireland—the right 
of one portion of the realm’to shape for itself 
an independent political course. But these 
same United States fought almost as mighty 
and an even more remarkable fight to wrest 
from England something very analogous to that 
which Ireland is now trying to compass. So, 
from every point of view, an American President 
bidding for a second term of Office, cannot 
afford to be an object of British approval. His 
interests are better advanced if he can get him- 
self roundly abused by English newspapers. 
President Cleveland's purpose is plain enough. 
For his own sake and his country’s we hope he 
will succeed. There is not the slightest fear of 
England and America going to war on Canad 
account. It may even be doubted whether th 
train of incidents will not hasten the inevitable 
end—the absorption of Canada into the United 
States. Every human influence supposed to con- 
trol the destiny of nations points to Canada’s 
ultimate enrolment in the great federation. 
What we hope and believe is that the event will 
be the proximate cause of an alliance destined 
to control the future of the civilized world. 





At the request of members of the Kyoto City 
Assembly and the Kyoto Chamber of Commerce 
and Industrial Association, Dr. Bigelow deliver- 
ed a lecture the other day in the western capital 
on the Fine Arts of Japan. He chiefly urged 
on his audience the necessity of properly study- 
ing not merely imitating the works of ancient 
masters, To this end he suggested the for- 
mation of a Fine Art Museum in Kyoto, the 
chief function of which should be the 
preservation of old art objects. He laid 
great stress upon the importance of Japanese 
art workers and designers having a distinct idea 
of the practical requirements of the time, in- 
stancing a case which had come under his own 
observation, where a most delicately wrought 
silk fabric proved unsuitable either for the pur- 
pose (adorning a window recess) for which it 
was designed, or for use even in the shape of 
clothing. 


Tue amount of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Nippon Ginko for the week ending the 
15th instant was as follows :— 


Coxvertinte Notes. Reserves axp Seconrtias, 


Yer. 
++ $6,703,449 | G 





Notes issued old coin and bullion, 4,075,746 
ver coin and bullion, 30,8h8,9Ns 








440 “SO703,440 
Of the above total issue of notes a sum of 
yen 1,155,977 isin the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 55,606,463 in actual circulation, show- 
ing an increase of yen 79,370 as compared with 
yen 55,527,093 at the end of the previous week. 








Messrs. Kerry and Watsn inform us that if a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained, 
the Opera Company, under the direction of 
Messrs. P, W. Willard and J. F. Sheridan, will 
visit er time in October or November 








and give six performances, three a week, and that 
their r¢persoire will include ‘‘ Dorothy,” “ Ermi- 
nie,” ‘ Ruddigore,”, “ Little Jack Sheppard,” 
“ Arabian Nights,” and ‘La Mascotte.” Con- 
sidering that we have had no good company here 
for some time past, we think that there should be 
no difficulty in securing subscriptions sufficient to 
induce this company, which has been perform- 
ing to full houses in Shanghai and Hongkong, 
to play here for two weeks, if not longer. We 
understand that a subscription list is in circula- 
tion and that the plan has been opened for 
securing seats for six nights. 


Tur Hoch? Shimbun writes somewhat despair- 
ingly about the long-talked-of and much hoped 
for Board of Fine Arts. Japanese chefs 
dauvres, says our contemporary, all belong to 
past times—a verdict that ought to be qualified, 
in our opinion. Since the country was opened 
to foreign trade these masterpieces have been 
exported in great quantities and the export 
still continues. Unless something can be done 
to check the tendency, the country will be de- 
nuded of its models, Desiring to prevent 


‘s|such a consummation, the Government, in pur- 


suance of a plan temporarily interrupted by 
political complications, despatched Messrs. 
Kuki, Okakura, and Fenollosa last spring to the 
Kinai district, to investigate the condition of 
and classify the various objects of‘art preserved 
in the temples and elsewhere. The work 
is not yet complete, and will be resumed 
next November. This measure, excellent in 
itself, is only a part of the general scheme, 
which, as originally designed, meant the organi-+ 
zation of a separate official institution, to be 
called the Board of Fine Arts. The resources 
available are, however, too limited for this pro- 
gramme. The most that can be done at present 
is to establish a Bureau of Fine Arts, under the 
control of either the Department of Education 
or the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. There is to be a Fine Arts Museum in 
Ky6t6 with an endowment of 150,000 yen from 
the Imperial Household and a like sum from 
the district. But this, the Héchi Shimbun 
justly observes, is a small matter. Three hun- 
dred thousand dollars will not go far towards 
preserving Japanese chefs d'euvre against fo- 
reign buyers. Much more will have to be done, 
and yet even this little seems difficult of accom- 
plishment. 


Prorgssor Sauvetet, who for two years past 
has superintended the musical instruction in the 
Academy at Uyeno, is, we understand, about to 
retire from this position, and will be succeeded 
by a Professor from Vienna. The Musical 
Society, whose energetic secretary, M. S. Izawa, 
is Director of the Uyeno Academy, looks for- 
ward to giving only two concerts during the 
coming winter season, one in November, the 
other in the spring. ‘This will be a disappoint- 
ment to lovers of music in the capital, to whom 
one concert every two months was infrequent 
enough, 


Tur Union Church pulpit will be occupied by 
the Pastor himself to-morrow, Sunday, 23rd 
inst. The subject of the sermon will be :— 
“Lessons from the eagle's eyrie.” 





Tux Rev. Dr. Haigh, of Chicago, Ill. will preach 
to-morrow afternoon in the Baptist Chapel, 75, 
Bluff, at 4.30 p.m, A cordial invitation is ex- 
tende@toclhal from 
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We appear to have given offence to the editor 
of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun by detecting a 
flavour of socialism in the contrast he recently 
drew between the luxury of the official classes 
and the hand-to-mouth existence of those from 
whom their incomes are derived by means of 
taxation. Of course we need scarcely disclaim 
every intention of attributing deliberately so- 
cialistic proclivities tothe Michi Nicht Shimbun. 
But it is impossible for any thoughtful observer 
of Japanese affairs to conceal from himself the 
fact that in the writings of the vernacular press 
generally there is a decidedly socialistic ten- 
dency. Not in modern times alone, but for 
centuries past the history of the Japanese people 
has exhibited such a tendency, and we might 
naturally expect to find stronger and stronger 
evidences of its existence making themselves 
apparent as the era for the enfranchisement of 
the people approaches. Socialism has its good 
as well as its bad aspects. So long as it con- 
fines itself to preaching frugality, economy, and 
the responsibility of officials in respect of the 
proceeds of taxation, no one will quarrel with 
it. But when it goes on to denounce class dis- 
tinctions, which are the inevitable outcome of 
the conditions among which we live; when it 
would abolish nobility, trample thrones in the 
dust, and denounce every religious creed that 
inculcates patience and contentment, then level- 
headed persons must join issue with it. Of 
the slightest sympathy with such phases of 
socialism we have never for an instant suspected 
the Vichi Nichi Shimbun, and while regretting 
that our words should have conveyed a contrary 
impression, we may at least plead that our criti- 
cism has afforded to our contemporary an oppor- 
tunity of planting his heel stoutly and unequi- 
ly on the neck of unorthodox doctrines. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, under its present 
editorship, is a newspaper that reflects much 
credit on Japanese journalism. Its writings are 
strong, fearless, impartial, and their large con- 
tribution to wholesome national progress is be- 
yond all doubt. It can support and profit by 
friendly criticism. 














As is usually the case with journalistic discus- 
sions in this Settlement, the question as to the 
so-called “ boycotting” of the schooner Vemo 
and the right of British vessels to seal in the 
territorial waters of foreign Powers, in open 
defiance of the prohibition of those Powers, has 
been carried by the Japan Gazeffe into the 
domain of violence and abuse. We do not pro- 
pose to follow our contemporary thither. The 
facts of the case cannot be perverted by vitu- 
peration. We write now simply to note the 
Gazette's admission that ‘ Russia's right to pro- 
tect her littoral waters" is beyond doubt. The 
master and a portion of the crew of the Vemo, 
were, by their own account, engaged in shooting 
otters within rifle-range of Russian shores, when 
they were fired upon. Itis therefore confessed 
by the Nemo's apologist that she was poaching 
at the time of the murderous attack made on her 
people. The Vemo cannot have two characters. 
Having established for herself the character of 
a law-breaker, she must expect the treatment 
usually extended to law-breakers, It is claimed 
that the latest incident in her career was her be- 
ing prevented from obtaining Japanese sailors 
for a cruise to the Bonin Islands, and by insist- 
ateness of this particular 








ing upon the legitin 
cruise, and ignoring all the schooner’s previous 
exploits, an attempt is made to, show that the 
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occupation of ship-keeping by British subjects 
is illegally interfered with by the Japanese Autho- 
rities, We were not aware that the Bonin Is- 
lands are among the portions of the Japanese 
empire opened by treaty to foreign vessels. The 
Nemo, however, treats all ports alike. Nemuro 
and Kanagawa are one toher. Let that pass, how- 
ever. The point is that, by the confession of her 
own apologist, she is a poacher, and it is right 
and proper that law-abiding Governments should 
forbid their people to take service with poachers, 
though the latter's convenience may for the 
moment dictate legitimate pursuits. The otter 
schooners, notably the Wemo, have clearly de- 
monstrated their resolve to despise laws, and 
the result is that they will no longer be able to 
employ Japanese crews upon their poaching ex- 
peditions, 


ieee.) 
The proximate cause of all trouble having 


been the Memo's trespass in Russian territorial 
waters, we have hitherto spoken only of the vio- 
lation of Russian laws. But Japanese laws are 
also in question, The Fapan Gazelte has 
thrown open its editorial and correspondence 
columns to the defenders of the otter schooners’ 
proceedings—or perhaps we should say to the 
defender, for the principal and most persistent 








writer, despite the various names he assumes to 
hide his identity, is well known to be a gentleman 
high in the service of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and under great obligations to it for gene- 
rous personal treatment. The Yapan Gazette, 
therefore, we accept as the most favourable ex- 
ponent of the otter schooners’ doings, and in 
it we find that, as a regular practice, they 
“used to visit a small *rookery’ in the Kurile 
Islands.” ‘That they continue to make these 
visits is matter of public notoriety. Now the 
Kurile Islands are Japanese territory. They 
are included in the Hokkaido district, and 
it is distinctly laid down by Japanese law 
that “sea and otter hunting in the Hok- 
kaido is prohibited” without special license 
from the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Therefore, in forbidding Japanese subjects to 
take service as sailors in these otter schooners, 
the Government is simply providing against the 
infraction of its own laws. 








Any one who has read the history of Japanese 
finance must have been struck by the fact that 
the sums of gold and silver coined under the 
Tokugawa Shéguns were out of proportion to 
the amount of specie believed to remain in the 
hands of the people at the time of the mediati- 
zation of the Government. It is probable, how- 
ever, that nothing very accurate was determined 
by investigations made with the view of calculat- 
ing what sums were thus hoarded or in circula- 
tion. There has always been a belief that con- 
siderable quantities of specie and bullion were 
hoarded in the strong-rooms of the great nobles, 
and of these the Daimyo of Kashu (Kaga) and 
Sasshiu (Satsuma) have generally been regarded 
as the most richly provided. The Buta 
Shimpo says that representations were recently 
made by certain eminent men to Prince Shi- 
madzu, of Satsuma, pointing out the econo- 
mical error of uselessly hoarding in a godown 
masses of the precious metals which, if put into 
circulation, would minister to the prosperity of 
the nation, Prince Shimazu saw the wisdom of 
this advice. The strong room at Kagoshima 
was opened, and the business man of the family 
was instructed to purchase shares of the Bank 
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of Japan. Seven hundred were bought, at a 
cost of more than a million and a half yen, the 
natural result of such a demand being that the 
price of the shares increased to 235 or 236 yen, 
and there are now no sellers. Of course all 
this is highly convenient for the Bank. 





Tue following is the report of the Straits Fire 
Insurance Company, Limited, presented to the 
shareholders at the third ordinary general meet- 
ing, held in the company’s offices, Singapore, 
on the rst inst.:—Your directors beg to place 
before you the annexed statement of accounts 
for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1888, 
The nett premia earned, after deducting re- 
insurances and returns, amounts to $62,717.44. 
The interest accrued amounts to $15,185.87. 
For 1887, after payment of an interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. and further losses to 
goth June, there still remains a balance of 
$48,611.12 to meet liabilities on unexpired 
policies issued in 1887. For 1888, the competi- 
tion in fire business shows no sign of abatement ; 
notwithstanding this, there is a marked increase 
in the gross premiums taken, being $70,655.38 
for the half-year, against $91,685 for the whole 
of 1887, clearly showing that the company is 
making progress in its connection: the rein- 
surances have been large, but low rates, and 
the necessity to keep moderate lines at present, 
are sufficient reasons for thus reducing the gross 
receipts. Your directors regret that the losses 
this year have been heavier than last, but as the 
company’s business grows, it is impossible to 
escape being occasionally interested at fires. 
Messrs. Wilkin and Robison are the agents in 
Yokohama. 


A rumour published recently in the vernacular 
press, represented Count Goto as again about 
to engage in mining enterprise. The scene of 
his new departure was said to be Korea, but the 
story seemed so improbable and sounded so 
vague that no one attached much credence to 
it, Details are now furnished by the Fiji 
Shimpo. According to Korean tradition there 
is an auriferous vein, some two thousand yards 
wide and about 25 miles long, in the district 
called Keishodo (Japanese pronunciation). A 
Korean merchant living at Fusan applied to the 
Government at Séul and obtained permission to 
work the mine, on condition that he forwarded 
a certain proportion of the gold extracted to the 
Court. The merchant, however, did not pro- 
ceed with the work, being without practical 
experience in such enterprises, and having, 
moreover, a wholesome dread of the country- 
folks in the neighbourhood of the mine, whose 
susperstitions forbade them to permit any ex- 
cavations in the immediate neighbourhood of 
their ancestral graves. Thinking, doubtless, 
that a Japanese might be disposed to accept 
these risks, he communicated with a gentleman 
of Nagasaki, Mr. Umaki, who agreed to exploit 
the mine in the name of the Korean and as his 
nominal employé. The mine lies about 15 miles 
from Pusan, and is within five miles of a con- 
venient harbour, But the latter, not being an 
open port, could not be used by Mr. Umaki. 
The first excavation produced ore of consider- 
able richness. Mr. Umaki, therefore, set to 
work with a will, employing 12 Japanese miners 
whom he bad brought from Nagasaki. Before 
much progress had been made an accident oc- 
curred, The excavated earth slipped down 
upon a grave-yard at the foot of the hill, There- 
upon the people became greatly excited, and 
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assembling that night in force, stormed the 
Japanese camp. Mr. Umaki received an ugly 
wound, and he and his men barely escaped with 
their lives. Subsequently, the Korean Govern- 
ment adopted a more liberal attitude. A 
special permit was given to use the neighbour- 
ing harbour, and Mr. Umaki obtained a license 
to work the mine for 15 years under con- 
tract with the Korean lessee. Capital was 
wanting, however, as the previous calamity 
had exhausted Mr. Umaki’s means. He ac- 
cordingly laid the matter before Count Goto, 
who deeming the enterprise hopeful and being 
disposed to trust Mr. Umaki’s judgment, decided 
to invest some forty or fifty thousand yen. The 
story goes, indeed, thathe purchased Mr. Umaki’s 
license, Atall events, the mine is to be exploited, 
we are told. Materials and labourers have been 
procured and will be forwarded without delay. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Frazar & Co. for 
the following information :—“ Captain Lee of the 
Canadian Pacific steamship Adyssinia reports 
on arrival from Vancouver, that on Friday the 
14th instant at 0.35 p.m. in lat. 36° 39’ N. and 
long. 142° 27’ E., he passed a small rock or 
reef within a distance of about 2} miles which 
is not indicated on the chart. At the time there 
was a moderate N.W. breeze with fine clear 
weather. The sea was comparatively smooth, 
but was observed to be breaking on the rock 
or reef, which was just awash. Captain Lee 
had obtained most reliable observations of Iati- 
tude at noon and believes his chronometers to 
have been correct. He thinks this to be the 
same reef reported as seen by a Russian man- 
of-war in 1859 and again in 1870, but further 
to the N.E.” 
*. * ° 

Captain George A. Lee reports leaving 
Victoria at 4 a.m. on the 2gth August, and 
thence to the Aleutian Islands had mo- 
derate head winds and a smooth sea. On 
the 5th September the Aleutians were in 
sight the whole day ata distance of about 25 
miles, and, the weather being beautifully clear 
a delightful view was obtained of these little 
known islands, particularly of the snow covered 
peak of Setchine, which was first seen about 
70 miles off, making a most interesting day for 
the passengers. Moderate head winds and fine 
weather with a little fog was experienced from 
this point to Cape Inuboye, which was sighted at 
8.25 p.m. on the 14th, and Yokohama was reach- 
ed early on Saturday morning. The Duke of 
Westminster of the same line was signalled at 7 
p.m. on the 14th, 40 miles east of Inuboye. The 
Abyssinia brings 241 passengers of all classes, 
of whom 26 were landed here and the remainder 
goto Hongkong, and is also landing 3,250 
bales of cotton goods for Shanghai, as well as a 
large cargo of general merchandise for this and 
the other Japanese and Chinese ports. 
Since Apology’s year (1874), only once has the 
winner of the Oaks pulled off the St. Leger, that 
occasion being Jannette’s win for Lord Falmouth 
in 1878, Seabreeze has now accomplished the 
double event, and has thereby put the seal upon 
her previous performances. Seabreeze ran in 
ten races as a two-year-old, and scored five 
times. She belongs to Lord Calthorpe, and is 
a chesnut filly by Isonomy—St. Marguerite. 
The filly made her first appearance at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting, and failed in 
he Fitz-William Plate, which was won by 
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General Pearson’s Anarch, but she turned 
the tables on Anarch in the Biennial at Ascot, 
and was second in the New Stakes at the 
same meeting. She was also second in tie July 
Stakes at Newmarket, won the Ham Stakes at 
Goodwood, and was third in the Harrington 
Stakes at Derby. At the Newmarket First Octo- 
ber Meeting, Seabreeze won the Buckenham 
Stakes and the Boscawen Stakes the same after- 
noon, and at the same meeting carried off a Pro- 
duce Stakes, winding up her two-year-old career 
by running third to Friar’s Balsam in the Middle 
Park Plate. The daughter of Isonomy, how- 
ever, will be best remembered for her three- 
year-old performances—her second to Briar 
Root in the One Thousand, her win at Epsom 
on the Lady’s Day, and her victory on the 
Town Moor at Doncaster. Seabreeze was first 
favourite for the St. Leger during July, but 
after being beaten in the Sussex Stakes at 
Goodwood by Zanzibar the filly dropped back 
in the betting, and Ayrshire was placed at the 
top of the tree. Chillington, a bay colt by 
Chippendale—Duvernay, is owned by Lord Brad- 
ford, and first sported silk in a Foal Stakes at 
Leicester, but ran unplaced. He subsequently 
started in the July Stakes at Newmarket, the 
Zetland Stakes at Leicester, and the Clearwell 
at the Second October Meeting, in each race 
being placed third, and this closed his two-year- 
old career. He was freely entered this season, 
but was scratched in several of his engagements. 
“Mr. Manton” owns Zanzibar, a bay filly by 
Sterling—Lady Paramount. She only performed 
once as a two-year-old—third in a field of three 
—at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, and 
her first start this season was in the Sussex 
Stakes at Goodwood, which she won easily 
from Seabreeze, Ossory, and three others, 
Zanzibar was in the Leger betting before her 
victory at Goodwood, and was subsequently 
backed to win a lot of money, but the Sussex 
Stakes running was plainly not the true form of 
Seabreeze. 





RererrinG to the criticisms of thoughtless per- 
sons that the action of the Specie Bank had the 
effect of depleting Japan’ of her hard money, 
whereas in truth its only consequence was to 
produce a needless movement of specie and put 
the country to the expense of some unnecessary 
coinage, the F1/7 Shimpo says that the original 
programme of the Bank was to equalize its 
transactions in outward and homeward bills. 
For a time, however, difficulty was experienced 
in accomplishing this intention, According to 
the accounts of the Bank for 1886, the exchange 
business for the year aggregated 23 million yen, 
of which only 5 millions represented homeward 
bills. But during the twelve months ending in 
July of this year, the aspect of things changed. 
The total amount of outward bills, purchased 
by the Yokohama office and its Kobe branch in 
that period was 20,260,000 yen, while the home- 
ward bills purchased by the London branch ag- 
gregated 19,400,000 yen. ‘The difference is less 
than a million yen, a mere trifle in such a large 
account. Our Tokyd contemporary adds that, 
though the commission of two per cent. hitherto 
paid by the Treasury to the Bank on account of 
official transactions, seemed large to the general 
public, the conditions accompanying its payment 
were such that the Bank really derived little profit 
from it. Its discontinuance in May last is conse- 
quently regarded by the Bank with indifference. 
The Bank feels confident that its prosperity will 
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not be diminished in any degree by this action 
on the Government's part, while, on the other 
hand, the dissatisfaction expressed by foreigners 
and Japanese in connection with such a be- 
stowal of official patronage, will now be com- 
pletely silenced. 


In order that our readers may know how their 
dirty linen is washed in Japan and also, in- 
cidentally, what exquisite asses there are among 
the correspondents of home journals, we extract 
this gem from the correspondence of the Balti- 
more American ;— Washing was and is still 
done in Japan by getting into a boat and letting 
the garments drag after the boat by a long 
string. It is an economical habit of travelling 
Japs to.get a large amount of washing thus ac- 
complished by a steamboat excursion, and has 
given rise to the story that they travel to wash 
up once a year. The have no instinct for 





laundry work like the Chinese, and think it 
complete when the soap is in the garment, and 
will not wring it out. Salt water washes to their 
taste just as well as fresh.” 

“Mr. Henry Norman of the Pal/ Mall Gazetle” 
says the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, “ who has been 
staying for some time in Japan, and has made 
minute researches into Japanese affairs, whether 
judicial, naval, military, educational, or con- 
nected with the social question, is forwarding 
letters on these subjects to England and America 
for publication in the press of those countries. 
It would be specially interesting to hear what 
conclusions he has come to with respect to 
Japan's manner of treating the social question. 
We learn that he purposes publishing in the 
United States and Great Britain a book dis- 
cussing our system of Government, our national 
policy, our Imperial House, our laws, our jails, 
our newspapers, and so forth. The book will 
contain two hundred photographs. We have 
seen one of them. It represents a beautiful girl 
sitting under a parasol beside a holy Daruma 
carved in wood, and testing the constancy of 
the reverend saint's heart by clasping him in 
her arms and smiling sweetly in his face. A 
pleasant time for austere old Daruma! The 
girl, we may add, isa veritable being, but the 
wooden carving is a celebrated work of art in 
the possession of Captain Brinkley.” 








Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun has the following : 
—According to investigations made by a Tokyd 
gentleman, the following is a list of all peers 
whose titles were created while the original 
holders were in the Government service :— 
The number at present is 84, of whom 2 are 
Marquises, 20 Counts, 45 Viscounts, and 17 
Barons. Classified in clans, 29 are Satsuma, 
23 Choshu, 10 Tosa, 6 Saga, 5 Shizuoka, and 
11 other clans. The following are the names: 
—(Satsuma clan)—Marquis Okubo; Counts 
Kuroda, Matsukata, Saigo, Oyama, Kawa- 
mura, Terashima, Yoshii, and Ijichi ; Viscounts 
Mori, Mishima, Takashima, Nozu, Nirei, Kaba- 
yama, Ito (Sukemaro), Yoshida, Oseko, Zeisho, 
Iwashita, Ijuin, Kuroda (KiyatSuna), and 
Kaieda ; and Barons Takasaki (Goroku) Taka- 
saki (Masakaze), Inouye (Ryokei), Honda, 
Nozaki, and Matsumura, (Choshu clan)— 
Marquis Kido ; Counts Ito, Inouye, Yamagata, 
Yamada, and Hirosawa ; Viscounts Shinagawa, 
Yamao, Sugi, Kawase, Aoki, Nomura, Inouye 
(Masaru), Miura, Miyoshi, Hayashi, Torio, 
Shishido, and Omura, and Barons Makimura, 
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Kajitori, Sakuma, and Shigeno. (Tosa clan) 
—Counts Itagaki, Goto, and Sasaki; Viscount 
Tani, Hijikata, Fukuoka, Tanaka (Mitsuaki), 
and Kiyooka; and Barons Kamiyama and Ya- 
maji. (Shizuoka clan)—Count Katsu; Vis- 
counts Enomoto, Yamaoka (late Tetsutaro), 
and Okubo (late Ichié); and Baron Akamatsu. 
(Saga clan)—Counts Okuma, Oki, and Soe- 
shima; Viscounts Sano and Nakamuda; and 
Baron Maki. (Omura clan)—Viscount Wata- 
nabe (Noboru); and Baron Watanabe (Kiyo- 
shi). (Kokura clan)—Viscount Ozawa. (Na- 
goya clan) —Viscount Tanaka (Fujimaro). 
(Mito clan)—Viscount Kagawa. (Tottori clan) 
—Viscount Kawada. (Fukui clan)—Viscount 
Yuri. (Tsuwano clan, Sekishu)—Viscount 
Fukuha. (Fukuoka clan)—Viscount Soga. 
(Komatsu clan, Iyo)—Baron Kurokawa. (Tsu- 
ruga clan)—Baron Aoyama. 





Sone curiosity will doubtless have been aroused 
by the appearance in the handicap lists of the 
Yokohama Sailing Club, of the Afaid Marion. 
This is the name of the yacht which has been 
built for Mr. Whitfield, and will be launched in 
a day ortwo, Her hull is practically finish- 
ed, and Mr. Blaikie, by whom she has 
been coppered, is now at work on the centre 
board. The new craft will have a load line 
measurement of about 30 feet, and measures 11 
feet 6 inches beam. Her planking is of sugi, 
with stem, stern post, &c., of feyaki. With 
centre board down she will have a draft of 9 
feet, and some 3 tons of lead are in her keel. 
The Mad Marion is a beautiful model, and 
though she certainly will not be overmasted, 
may be looked to for some smart sailing. She is 
quite a roomy boat, and has ample cabin space 
for cruising. 


We have received the following information 
from the P. & O, Agent:—“The Company's 
steamer Nepaul which left London on the 6th 
instant, for China, struck the ground while leav- 
ing Marseilles, and put back to that port where 
she will be docked. She was making some 
water in the fore-hold, but the damage to ship 
and cargo was slight. The passengers were 
sent to Brindisi by rail, at the expense of the 
Company, where they would join the Ba//arat; 
and the Suraf, due in Hongkong on the 17th 
October, will bring on passengers and mails 
from Colombo. An exaggerated message having 
been despatched by Reuter to the East, I am 
instructed to contradict it and give the facts, 
which are as above. By last advices the Vepaul 
was in Marseilles harbour, and would be docked 
and repaired there, and then proceed on her 
voyage.” 





Woopyrar’s Circus opened on Monday toa large 
audience, who were well entertained, the fun 
being continuous till close upon midnight. The 
programme included horsemanship, balancing, 
tumbling, a performance on the double trapeze, 
and a good deal of clowning. A pretty act was 
that by Miss Alice Moore, who, on the slack 
wire, went through some clever balancing man- 
ceuvres with a small hoop, attended by a pair of 
white pigeons, Mr. Woodyear introduced the 
highly-trained horse Richmond, who did every- 
thing he was told to do faultlessly, Mr. Cousins 
rode a pair of bare-backed horses over hurdles, 
and Mr. Schadel rode and drove five horses at 
once. The Brothers Victor and Louie per- 
formed on the double trapeze, winding up with a 








sensational “drop.” Messrs. 
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introduced some very funny nigger business, 
which included a ghost. Miss Alice Moore and 
Mr. Lavater Lee displayed their skill in riding, 
and five acrobats gave a good exhibition of 
ground tumbling. Chosaburo balanced a boy on 
half-a-dozen tubs very cleverly, and the pro- 
gramme concluded with a comic knock-about 
pantomime entitled ‘The Four Lovers.” The tent 
was well lit by lamps supplied by the Japanese 
and American Trading Company, and properly 
ventilated, the audience comfortably seated, 
and the laughter and applause were continuous. 
The circus will be open every evening, with 
changes in the programme. 





We take the following from the Hongkong 
Daily Press, knowing that in this country also 
the sentiments expressed by our colonial con- 
temporary will find many endorsers :— 


‘The news we published a few weeks ago of the in. 
tention of Sir George Phillippo to resign his office of 
Chief Justice of this colony has been confirmed, the 

i in having been sent in a day or two before 
the departure of the last mail, Ihe news has been 
received with general regret, more especially 
of the fact that the resignation is caused by cor 
ill-heaith, ‘Ihe learned Chiet Justice's leave expires 
in October, and his retirement will date from then 
He was offered an extension of leave without sa 
having had all the half-pay leave to which he was 
entitled by the rules of the service—but he decided to 
retire on his pension. No official intimation has been 
received in reference to the matter, the information 
being conveyed by private letter. Should a marked 
improvement in the hon, genileman’s health take 
place before the expiry of his leave, and he should 
change his mind as to coming out again, he would be 
allowed to withdraw his resignation ; but we regret to 
say there is no hope of this taking place, the do: tors 
having declared that it will be absolutely impossible 
for him to leave in October. Had it been knuwn when 
Sir George Phillippo left that he would not return to 
the colony, he would have received one of the heartiest 
and most sympathetic fsrewells that has ever been ac- 
corded an official in the whole history of Hongkong 
the respect in which he was held was universal; if it 
was greater amongst one section of the community 
tha. another it was amongst the legal profession, who 
had closer opportunities than the general community 
of appraising at its true value his great ability as a 
lawyer, but no one, whether lawyer or not, who ever 
saw the learned Chief Justice in the Supreme Court 
or the Legislative Council, could fail to be struck by 
by the many excellencies he possessed for his h 
position. In his ease sound judgment 
ed by hasty temper, his courtesy was 
was probably as free from prejudice as it wa 
for aman to be, To a remarkably clear mind, capable 
of grasping every phase of a subject, he united great 
power of work, and he had not been long at the head 
of the Judicial Department before he effected many 
lirge arid much-needed reforms in the Supreme Court, 
By Sir George Phillippo’s resignation the colony lose 
one of the ablest officials it ever possessed, and i 
social circles the recollection of Sir George and Li 
Phillippo will long be held in affectionate regard, 
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Tue Nagasaki Express of the rath instant 
says:—Mr. Selck, chief officer of the Mitsu 
Bishi Co.'s steamer Juyo, has been promoted 
to Captain, in place of Captain Trennt, who 
will leave shortly for England, to bring outa large 
new collier for the Co.’s Hongkong trade, which 
was recently purchased on the stocks. The 
new vessel is to be named the Asagao (Morn- 
ing Glory, or Convolvulus), and will be of 
about 3,700 tons carrying capacity, She is, we 
believe, expected to arrive here about March 
next. 
* * . 

A telegram dated Kumamoto the roth inst, 
(6 p.m.) announces the total loss of the coasting 
steamer Hurima Maru, at the entrance of 
Misume harbour. No lives were lost. 

Ir is pleasant to learn that many of the sentenc 
of banishment pronounced in connection with 
the Peace Preservation Regulations of December 
last, are likely to be speedily repealed. Persons 
who have conducted themselves quietly and 
moderately since their removal from the capital, 
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are to be relieved from the ban of ostracism. 
Persons of whom the opposite is true, are to re- 
main proscribed. We confess that we had 
hoped to see this measure of leniency taken 
sooner. Nine months is along time. Surely 
six might have sufficed not alone to separate 
the sheep from the goats, but also to expiate a 
crime which, after all, had not passed the stage 
of conception, 


Says the W.-C. Daily News :—When the U.S.S. 
Ashuclot was lost off Amoy some years ago, 
there was a quantity of treasure on board. For 
a long time the purchaser of the wreck was un- 
able to get this treasure, but having recently 
been supplied with a plan of the vessel he has 
had no difficulty in recovering $25,000. 





The Nepaul-Wanenien-ching collision case 
is now settled, the Governor of Formosa having 
agreed to accept Tls. 100,000 in full satisfaction 
of his claim, and the claims of those who lost 
their effects when the transport was sunk. ~ 


Ir any reliance can be placed upon a statement 
made by a Yokohama paper, a terrible calamity 
has overtaken Cairo, 98 per cent. of its popula- 
tion, owing to “the great heat and insanitary 
condition,” having been carried off by death 
during July. The last occasion upon which 
we visited El Kahira, the population was some- 
where in the vicinity of a quarter of a million, 
and, presuming that these figures obtained in 
July, death must have mowed down 245,000, 
Truly the census must have been easily taken 
in August. 








Iris very well recognized that “for ways that 
are dark, and tricks that are vain, the Heathen 
Chinee is peculiar." The English Consul at 
Shanghai, has published a report on the adul- 
terations of waste silk practiced by the Chinese. 
Lime is used to give a fine white colour, iron 
filings to give more weight, and broken cocoons 
are filled with peas and beans. The Chinese 
Government threatens to punish the committers 
of such frauds.—American Silk Fournal. 











No reply has yet been received from the Ziri 
SFivyu Shimbun to the enquiry addressed to it 
on behalf of Captain Johnson, with reference to 
its statement that the schooner Nereid had 
been telegraphically reported at Vladivostock. 
We ventured at the time to doubt the news, 
and our contemporary’s disinclination to an- 
swer a perfectly reasonable and natural ques- 
tion confirms our suspicions. 


Tue Straits Times says :—We have just learnt 
that the two Glen liners, the Glenfalloch and 
Glenartney, have been sold to the Indo-China 
Steam Navigation Company for the opium trade 
between Calcutta and Hongkong. On their ar- 
rival in Glasgow from China they will have 
their boilers changed before being delivered up 
fer their new service. 





Tue U. S. corvette Zuniaa, after having towed 
the Brooklyn well clear of the eastern entrance 
to Van Diemen’s Straits, returned to Nagasaki 
on the Sth inst, Beside the Junsata, the war- 
vessels at Nagasaki when the mail left were 
the Zakachtho Kan, the Katsuragé Kan, and 
the Palos. 





Tun Hyogo News of the 17th inst. says:— 
“The Messageries Maritimes steamer Ava has 
made a phenomenally quick passage from 
Yokohama, She left her buoy at g a.m. yester= 
day, was en rowfe at 9.30, and arrived here at 


8.30 this morning.” 
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THE “FIFI SHIMPO" ON THE 
TREATIES. 
pe a 

E find in fhe columns of the Fi? 
Shimpé an article which, though 

it fits aptly enough into the context of that 
journal’s recent writings, is not in imme- 
diate touch with existing circumstances. 
Our contemporary’s text is the right of 
foreigners to inaugurate manufacturing 
enterprises at the open ports. Both in 
China and in Japan there have been in- 
stances of attempts to assume this right. 
In the former country the result was a 
diplomatic controversy of long duration, 
ending in practical victory for the Chinese. 
In the latter, such attempts, when involv- 
ing a plain infraction of Japanese fiscal 
laws, were checked by the intervention of 
the foreign Authorities themselves ; when 
involving no such infraction, they were not 
interrupted. It is easy to mention at least 
one manufacturing industry, of consider 
able importance, now and for several years 
past carried on without protest at an open 
port by foreigners. Therefore, to raise 
any question to-day as to the legality or 
illegality of such proceedings, seems like 
shutting the cage after the bird 
escaped, The $177 Shimpé, nevertheless, 
holds that whatever is not explicitly per- 
mitted by the text of the Treaties should 
be considered as lying beyond the privi- 
leges conferred by those documents, and 
urges the Government to adopt this view 
resolutely in every case. We do not per- 
ceive, as we have said, what particular 
affair inspires the ¥7ji's thesis. Treat- 
ing the question purely on its merits, 
our own emphatic opinion is that, so 
far as concerns the rendering of the 
Treaties, their explicit privileges repre- 
sent the sum total of what foreigners 
have any right to claim under them, and 
that, so far as concerns the inauguration 
of industrial enterprises at the open ports 
foreigners should conform to the provi 
sions of Japanese laws. There is no 
desire, we may confidently assert, among 
the foreign community to obtain an undue 
advantage over their Japanese competitors. 
Ifa Japanese manufacturer has to pay a 
tax on his industry, or to observe certain 
regulations in conducting it, then the 
foreign manufacturer in Japan should pay 
the same tax and observe the same regula- 
tions. But in so saying we do not include 
the wider question whether or no Japan 
has conceded to foreigners by treaty the 
privilege of carrying on industrial enter- 
prises at the open ports. That isa special 
matter, demanding separate treatment. 
What immediately arrests our attention is 
the spirit displayed by the $ijé Shimpé, 
and the manner in which its arguments are 
met by our local contemporaries. Briefly 
speaking, the Téky6 journal recommends 
that the strict letter of the Treaties should 
be observed. By a too liberal reading of 
these documents there has gradually been 
created, it thinks, a state of affairs such 
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that the foreign residents are content to 
remain as they are. They do not feel the 
want of revision and are therefore, at best, 
indifferent about it. Let them, then, have 
exactly what the Treaties give them and 
no more, says the Fij7. Let them not be 
allowed to travel beyond treaty limits except 
in ‘cases of bond fide illness or for genuine 
purposes of scientific research. Let them 
not be allowed to reside outside the Settle- 
ments unless they are truly in Japanese em- 
ploy. Under nocircumstances let them be 
permitted to purchase real property or 
trade beyond the boundaries fixed by law. 
These things are nominally forbidden now. 
Let the veto be efficiently enforced. Let 
there be no more travelling in the interior 
for purposes of pure recreation or business. 
Let there be no more hiring of houses or 
buying of land in the names of dummy 
Japanese outside the Settlements. Never, 
since the day when the Treaties were 
signed, has any clause of them been in- 
terpreted in a sense liberal to Japan. 
Wherever the least ambiguity existed, a 
rendering in accord with foreign wishes 
was insisted on. Therefore the only safe 
course for Japan is to adhere to the letter 
of her covenants, neither going beyond nor 
falling short of it by a jot. If the foreign 
residents and foreigners visiting Japan 
were made to feel what the Treaties really 
are, as Japan is made and has always been 
made to feel, they too would assuredly 
advocate the cause of revision. The ¥iji 
Shimpo confesses to much reluctance in 
urging this course. Japan, in her character 
as host, would be pleased to extend the 
largest privileges to her foreign guests. 
Moreover, the money they spend in the 
interior is a source of gain to her. But 
she must forego both the pleasure and the 
profit. Her autonomy as an independent 
State is at stake. 

Such is the 7/77’s programme. Of course 
it is loudly condemned. Even before it was 
formulated thus distinctly its existence in 
intention was suspected and denounced. 
Japan is told that to adopt so retrogressive 
a policy would be disgraceful. 
threat has sufficed to make certain foreigners 
declare that all her previous tolerance and 
affability were exercised with a sinister ob- 
ject; that any friendly feelings with which 
she was credited towards foreigners, were 
hypocritical, and that she must be judged 
entirely by her backslidings, not at all by 
her progress. Now, although these state- 
ments may seem harsh and are undoubt- 
edly exaggerated, they embody a fact that 
Japan cannot too well remember. She 
stands virtually a plaintiff at the bar of 
Western opinion. Her judges are not 
impartial. Their prejudices are strongly 
enlisted against her suit, and they bring 
to its consideration deeply rooted feelings 
of traditional suspicion and race antipathy. 
Every weak spot becomes in their eyes a 
huge blemish; every strong place a 
vanishing quantity. Before such a tribu- 
nal Japan can only succeed in one way. 
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She must be absolutely persistent in libe- 
rality. Nothing must be suffered to dis- 
turb her magnanimity or ruffle her patience. 
She must meet distrust by frankness, 
disdain and superciliousness by quiet 
dignity, racial animosity by cosmopolitan 
liberality, harsh exactions by just and even 
friendly concessions. It is an immensely, 
almost superhumanly, difficult task. There 
Japan has to face it. She 
cannot burn the bridges behind her and 
set out on a life-and-death campaign of 
Whatever exit ultimately 
chooses from the Treaty Revision dead- 
lock, it is essential that she should at pre- 
sent preserve a faultless record. There- 
fore we, too, are strongly opposed to the 
Fiji Shimpé’s programme. Neither do 
we believe that there is any chance of its 
official adoption. A great deal that is 
harsh and unjust has been written about 
the Government’s supposed intentions, 
but it is understood in well-informed 
circles that, in restoring the  pass- 
port system to a more orderly basis, 
the Government simply seeks to safe- 
guard itself. It cannot run the risk 
of allowing privileges conceded of pure 
goodwill to be elevated into rights by pre- 
scription. The practical effects of this 
increased strictness are trifling : its theore- 
tical bearing is the main point. It can 
scarcely be said to have anything in com- 
mon with the $77 Shimpé’s policy. 

But if we differ from the Fij7 Shimpé in 
this matter, itis entirely because we believe 
that Japan’s best interests will be consult- 
ed by acontinuance of unvarying liberality 
and friendliness. We have not the smallest 
thought of asserting that the programme 
of our Tékyé contemporary is either un- 
reasonable or unnatural under the circum- 
stances. On the contrary, we go so far as 
to express the conviction that any Western 
Power, strong enough to defend its rights, 
would, if placed in Japan’s dilemma, pur- 
sue the policy recommended by our Tékyd 
contemporary. Having exhausted the 
ordinary resources of patience and con- 
ciliation, a Western Power would surely 
say, “Since you cannot be induced by 
amicable persuasion and liberal concessions 
to revise this obsolete and offensive Treaty, 
we shall cease to make its provisions easy to 
you. Henceforth, you shall have the mea- 
sure you have always at best meted out to 
us, namely, the strict letter of the covenant 
and no more. Then, perhaps, you will 
begin to appreciate something of the docu- 
ment’s real nature, and of the feelings with 
which we have long regarded it.” Even 
among the foreign residents who would 
suffer did Japan adopt such a_ pro- 
gramme, there are not a few who frankly 
admit that she might be well advised 
did she adopt it. As a matter of State 
policy we do not share the opinion, but to 
denounce it on moral grounds would be 
absurd. Those that do so would be first 
to practice the opposite of their preaching 
were they themselves situated as Japan is, 


it is, however. 
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More thoughtful and less bigoted observers | erected suitable for such purposes. Meet-|lated the whole neighbourhood. The flat 








will only see in these articles of the ¥: 
Shimpo a reflection of the mood that is 
becoming deeper and more general among 
educated Japanese outside official circles. 
The growth of such a mood is inevitable 
unless the people of this empire are nei- 
ther human nor patriotic. 


TO ZENKOFI AND THE WEST COAST 


BY RAIL, 
Se 


HE abandonment by the Government, 
for a time at least, ofthe inland 
railway route between the Eastern and 
Western capitals, has not been followed 
by a cessation of railway enterprise in the 
interior. Ina few weeks more it will be 
possible for the traveller who leaves Tokyd 
for the West Coast to avoid a steamboat 
journey altogether. The route from Tokyd 
to Yokogawa, at the foot of the Usui 
Pass, is well-known. A_horse-tramway 
line, in course of construction from Yoko- 
gawa to the top of the Pass, has now 
reached the summit, there effecting a 
junction with the eastern terminus of the 
West Coast line. This tramway line, 
whose gauge measures only a foot and a 
half, is twelve miles in length and clings 
to the inner side of the carefully-graded 
serpentine road which, opened about five 
years ago, enters the plain about a mile to 
the east of Karuizawa. The cars are ar- 
ranged so that the travellers sit back to 
back. One car holds ten people, and two 
horses are attached to each car. This route 
has been in operation for over a week. 

The wide grassy plain—studded in 
summer with flowers, cold and wind-swept 
in whose northern corner 
Karuizawa nestles, is rapidly being turned 
to industrial uses. The hillsides to the left 
of the Shindo, as one enters the plain, are 
now a grazing place for brood mares, scores 
of which may be seen browsing where the 
grass and herbs are sweetest. In the horse 
station close by are kept several foreign stal- 
lions, two of them Arabs. The Prefecture of 
Nagano, to which this station belongs, is 
about to establish an Agricultural College 
about half a mile from Karuizawa, and 
close to the eastern base of Hanariyama. 
For several years a dairy has been in 
existence near this site, the spot having 
been chosen because of its sheltered posi- 
tion, and its proximity to a fine spring of 
the purest water which here rises from 
the ground. A mile or two farther on, the 
enterprise of some Japanese merchants 
of Yokohama has founded a farm on a 
foreign model, where foreign crops and 
vegetables are produced. Measures have 
also been taken for the afforestation of 
portions of the plain. 

The recent movement, which lately 
displayed itself in missionary circles in 
Japan, for acommon summer centre for 
religious discussion and intellectual culture, 
will probably result in the selection of a 
mountain resort where b s will be. 
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ings held this summer in Nikko were 
quite successful, and a committee has 
been chosen for the choice of a permanent 
centre. It is not unlikely that Karuizawa 


may be the spot fixed upon, from its ac-' 


cessibility, its cool air, and its healthy situa- 
tion. With an Agricultural College, with 
farms and dairies on a foreign model, and 
a Chatauqua Summer College, the plain 
will lose its wild moor-like aspect, and 
acquire an importance as a centre of 
Western civilization for the whole pro- 
vince of Shinano. 

The route which the railway follows 
from Karuizawa to Komoro differs consi- 
derably from that taken by the old Hok- 
koku-kaido. A deflection to the left made 
by the road just after passing Hanari-yama, 
is avoided by the railway, which moves 
straight ahead, necessitating two level 
crossings. This is the only portion of the 
route where the railway lies to the north 
of the highway. The first five or six 
miles present no engineering difficulties, 
as the line has merely to be laid on a 
fairly level plain without any large streams 
to bridge over. But the conditions are 
changed when the southern slope of 
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Asama-yama has to be rounded. Here 
lies a watershed whence flow large rivers 
east and west, the head waters of the Fuji- 
kawa towards the bay of Numadzu, the 
head-waters of the Shinano-gawa to the Sea 
of Japan. All the drainage of the great 
mountain pours down through deep gullies 
into the channel of one or other of these 
tivers. The soil, a loosely packed volcanic 
ash and gravel of light colour, is easily scoop- 
ed away, and large chasms are left whose 
sides the highway descends and mounts in 
zig-zag fashion. The railway crosses them 
farther down, where several have broadened 
out into valleys; but still a great deal of 
heavy embankment work has been neces- 
sary, and throughout most of this section 
the car-passenger looks down from a giddy 
height on rice-fields far below. At Oi- 
wake, six miles from Karuizawa, the high- 
way branches into two, the Hokkoku-kaido 
making for Komoro to the right, and the 
Nakasendo descending to Iwamurata on 
the left. The latter meets the railway two 
miles down at the village of Okubo, which 
is to be the first station on the line. 
From this point to Komoro the railway 
affords fine opportunities of seeing to 
advantage the Iwamurata plain, backed 
by the imposing range of Yatsuga-take. 
Few mountains have an aspect so dif- 
ferent when seen from different points, as 
the grand volcano of Asama. From the 
Usui Pass it appears to the traveller a 
smoothly gravelled cone rounded off at 
the top, with one thumb-like spur to the 
left, but marked by nothing gaunt or 
irregular. As he skirts it to the south, 
however, it assumes a less smiling ap- 
pearance, and betrays the traces of its 
former terrific fury, which a century ago 
destroyed forty-three villages and deso- 
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top of the cone lengthens out, the pinky 
brown colour of the sides assumes a 
blackish hue, and chasms, rough with in- 
durated lava, break the regularity of the 
slopes. Before Komoro is reached, a long 
volcanic ridge, dominating the valley of 
the Chikuma river as far as Uyeda, reveals 
the fact that Asama is not an isolated 
cone, but the last and highest of a range 
of mountains. A former crater, that has 
discharged itself into this valley and is 
now extinct, displays a set of black jagged 
teeth in the hollow between Asama and 
the next peak of the range—a striking fea- 
ture as seen from Komoro. 

Komoro is an industrial centre of some 
importance. Formerly a daimiate town, 
it has changed its picturesque castle, over- 
hanging the river, into a public garden, 
and devotes its energies to the manufac- 
ture of saddlery, vehicles, and implements 
for the surrounding district. The new 
railway station is situated to the south 
of the town and close to the old castle. 
From Komoro to Uyeda, a distance of 
twelve miles, the railway runs down the 
valley of the Chikuma river, whose southern 
bank is here a series of magnificent bluffs, 
in many places descending sheer into the 
water. A few miles above Uyeda the 
valley opens out into a circular plain of 
which that town is the centre. On a clear 
day the traveller obtains from this point 
a fine view of the cone of Fuji, seventy 
miles to the south, rising above the high 
hills round the Wada Pass on the Naka- 
sendo. Only one intermediate station, 
Tanaka, breaks the journey between 
Komoro and Uyeda. 

The railway station at Uyeda is situated 
without the town, which is concealed from 
view by a long bank, marking perhaps at 
a previous time the course of the Chikuma 
tiver. The town itself possesses few at- 
tractions, and the hotels are not inviti 
White and other silks of a durable nature, 
but wanting in gloss and finish, are the 
principal manufacture of the district. The 
old castle, of which one watch-tower still 
remains intact, stands on the bank beyond 
the town, and forms a picturesque feature 
in the landscape as the train steams out 
from the station. The exit from the 
amphitheatre of hills enclosing Uyeda is 
narrow and hidden from view. Just before 
the line turns into it, a curious bluff is 
noticeable on the other side of the river, 
with acave in its face. When seen from 
a point lower down in the gorge which 
the railway enters, its rectangular propor- 
tions are very clearly marked. The bluff 
runs out at right angles into the valley 
without modifying the horizontal line of 
its crest, and then suddenly breaks off 
sharply as if sliced down by a knife. 
The twenty miles of railways between this 
point and Zenkoji will contain three inter- 
mediate stations, Sakaki, Yashiro, and 
Shinonoi, only the first of which is at pre- 
Gant built. As Shinonoi is the town where 
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the road branching off the Nakasendo at 
Motoyama, and passing through Matsu- 
moto, joins the Hokkoku-kaido, the open- 
ing of this station is of some importance to 
the traveller, Matsumoto and the sur- 
rounding district have the reputation of 
producing the finest silk in the empire. 
The lofty hill slopes, so steep as to seem 
precipitous, which rise on either side of 
the Zenkoji valley, are marvels of careful 
cultivation. In some places the hillsides 
are cut off sheer and are mere cliffs; in 
other places an army of hardy pine-trees, 
“ Moored in the rifted rock,” 
has established a grip where other vegeta- 
tion is impossible. But where there is the 
least prospect of winning a crop, even 
thoughit means a climb of nearly athousand 
feet, the traveller can descry signs of 
skilled human labour. At the foot of the 
hills, in sunny corners, well-kept temples 
appear from time to time, with narrow 
graveyards running right and left just at 
the angle which the hills make with the 
flat bottom of the valley. Before reach- 
ing Zenkoji both the Chikuma and the 
Sai rivers have to be crossed. The 
head waters of the latter are near Lake 
Suwa, and it flows past Matsumoto, join- 
ing the Chikuma a_ short. distance to 
the south-east of Zenkoji, and forming 
with this larger stream the great Shinano- 
gawa, which enters the sea at Niigata. 
The two iron viaducts are now nearly 
complete, and are fine examples of en- 
gineering skill, one of the spans in the 
Saigawa viaduct measuring no less than 
two hundred feet. 


The railway does not enter Zenkoji, 
which is built on a declivity, but keeps to 
the level valley. The famous temple con- 
taining the ancient image so reverenced 
by Buddhist pilgrims, has a commanding 
position above the town, which merely 
clusters round the street leading up to its 
gateway. Lofty hills form a fine back- 
ground, not altogether green in hue, 
for the face of the hillside slightly to 
the left is worn away, and discloses a 
large expanse of yellow rock. 
acquainted with the neighbourhood of Lake 
Biwa will notice a distinct resemblance 
between the characteristics of that region 
and of the Zenkoji district. Higher up the 
valley. the hillsides, when worn down, are of 
a dazzling chalky white; and when the 
Echigo hills, thirty miles further on, are 
reached, the exposed rock is seen to be of 
a bright red colour. 


Those 


From Zenkoji to the coast by railway is 
The line 
continues in the Nagano plain for a short 
distance as far as Toyono station, and then 
enters a narrow valley which it climbs 
until the second of two tunnels—there are 
three in all on the route—brings it to the 
Echigo side of the mountains. At Taguchi 
the up and down trains meet, this place 
being half-way, that is about one hour and 
forty-minutes, from Zenkoji and Co 
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a distance of forty-seven miles. 
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Thenceforth there is a steady descent, to 
Sekiyama, where a view is obtained of the 
blue Sea of Japan. If the day is fine, the 
island of Sado will be descried on the 
horizon to the right, distant about thirty 
The Echigo plain 
is reached at Arai, a busy commercial town, 
near which are some petroleum springs. 


miles from the coast. 


Seven miles further on is the large town of 
Takata, with thirty thousand inhabitants. 
The entrance into Takata by railway is 
very fine, as the line passes by a long row 
of handsome suburban temples, almost hid 
in foliage. A short five miles more brings 
the train to the Naoetsu terminus. Nao- 
etsu, an unattractive fishing village, with 
about seven thousand inhabitants, has a 
fine sandy beach, close to which the coasting 
steamers now running in connection with 
the railway find an anchorage. From De- 
cember to April, however, all steamboat 
traffic is stopped. It is interesting to note 
the peculiar construction of the houses in 
this neighbourhood. On account of the 
heavy falls of snow for which Echigo is 
famed, the streets have all covered walks, 
paved with concrete, through which street 
traffic is maintained in winter. 

- The Naoetsu line is, of course, a single 
line of railway. The mid-day train from 
Zenkoji shows a republican simplicity in 
its arrangement, affording only third-class 
accommodation to all passengers. The 
gentle manners of the people, however, 
and their cleanly habits render this no 
hardship to those who can put up with 
hard seats. There are seven intermediate 
stations between Zenkoji and the ter- 
minus, Toyono, Mure, Kashiwabara, Tagu- 
chi, Sekiyama, Arai, and Takata. The line 
closely follows the route of the Hokkoku- 
kaido, and descriptions of these places are 
to be found in Murray’s Guide-book. 

It is not intended that Naoetsu shall re- 
main the terminus of the line. Naoetsu is 
a little more than half-way from Karuizawa 
to Niigata, which latter port will later on 
become the terminus. The strategical 
significance of this government railroad is 
manifest when we consider that it brings 
Niigata several days nearer the capital. 
The anchorage at Niigata is so bad that 
during the prevalence of strong winds 
vessels have to run across to find shel- 
ter uuder the lee of the island of Sado. 
The transport of troops or war material 
by the straits of Tsugaru is both tedious, 
dangerous, and uncertain. Under the best 
conditions three days would be required 
for such transport; but as soon as this line 
is completed, twenty hours will amply 
suffice to reach Niigata from the capital. 
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THE SELFRIDGE COURT-MARTIAL. 
ae 
HE vernacular press has summarized 
the opinion delivered by the Secretary 
of State on the finding of the SELFRIDGE 
Court-Martial, but, strange to say, passes 
the affair by without comment. Yet it must 
be evident to every one that the case is of 
great moment. It lies ina nutshell. Cap- 
tain SELFRIDGE, commanding the U.S.S. 
Omaha, put up a target for great gun 
practice within a marine league of the 
coast of Japan—to speak accurately, with- 
fifty yards of a highly cultivated 
island; caused the Omaha to fire forty-two 
loaded shells at the target thus placed, and 
in the direction of a Japanese village lying 
about 650 yards beyond the target; did 
not ascertain, before sailing away, whe- 
ther all the shells had exploded, and 
by leaving the projectiles unexamined was 
the indirect cause of the death of four 
Japanese and the wounding of seven others. 
There are here two distinct counts ; one 
based on a question of international law; 
the other on the rules of target practice. 
The latter, #e., the rules to be observed 
in target practice, may vary slightly in 
different naval services. But the former, 
fe. the principle of international law, is 
the same in all civilized countries. The 
seas washing the coast of any land, toa 
distance of three miles from the coast, are 
territorial waters ; in other words, they are 
included in the territory of the Power 
within whose dominion the land lies. To 
carry on gun practice within such waters 
without previously obtaining the consent 
of the Power concerned, is a flagrant vio- 
lation of international law. Captain SEL- 
FRIDGE did not obtain Japan’s consent 
before setting up a target within fifty 
yards of the island of Iké-shima. He 
therefore violated international law. But 
the Court-Martial which tried him found 
that, in so doing, he ‘did not disregard 
the requirements of the comity of nations.” 
There is no conceivable explanation of 
such a verdict. No matter what Captain 
SELFRIDGE might have heard or supposed 
about the nature of the island of Ikéshima, 
no matter whether he knew it to have been 
desert and uninhabited for centuries, he 
had no shadow of right to post a United 
States man-of-war off its shores and dis- 
charge shells at a target placed within 
fifty yards of its coast. No naval officer 
would dream of behaving in such a man- 
ner were the coast of a Western Power 
concerned. An officer commanding an 
American man-of-war either has or has 
not the right to choose for himself, with- 
out any reference to the Japanese Go- 
vernment, a convenient station for great 
gun practice within Japanese territory. 
The Court-Martial whose proceedings we 
are considering decided, in effect, that he 
|has such a right. 
The second point—whether sufficient 
care was exercised to determine the condi- 
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the island—does not concern us here. 
As a matter of fact six unexploded shells 
were left behind, and these were the 
cause of all the mischief. If Captain 
SELFRIDGE complied with the regulations 
of his service and yet left six loaded shells 
lying on the shore of an inhabited island, 
then we can only conclude that the regu- 
lations of his service are very defective. 
This by the way, however. The main 
point is the finding of the Court-Martial 
with reference to the first count. It is 
true that the U. S. Secretary of State for 
the Navy recorded his opinion directly in 
opposition to the finding. “If it were 
officially announced,” he writes, “that a 
United States vessel of war may, at plea- 
sure, erect a target, and practice with 
great guns, in the waters of a friendly 
Power, within a marine league of the 
shore, without inquiry as to the wishes, 
rules, or regulations of such Power, the 
Department would lend its official sanction 
to a disregard of well settled principles of 
national comity and of international law.” 
And again:— The Department cannot 
assent to the view that a naval officer 
may, without blame, hold his target practice 
upon the soil of a friendly Power without 
consulting such Power, and, where he 
actually imperils life by the flight of the 
projectiles, without the previous examina- 
tion which would have disclosed such 
peril, and that he may sail away, with his 
full duty discharged, leaving six unex- 
ploded projectiles to endanger innocent 
lives.” These emphatic expressions of dis- 








sent are supplemented by an official dis- 
approval of the finding of the Court. 
Nevertheless, the Secretary of State did 
not order the Court to reconsider its 
finding, as he ought naturally to have 
done if he held that the verdict was 
opposed to the true interpretation of inter- 
national and naval law. An_ essential 
feature of military trials is that the 
confirming officer can and does often 
send back the proceedings for the Court 
to re-consider its verdict, when the latter 
appears faulty in law or opposed to the 
evidence. The Court may then either ad- 
here to its finding, or alter it in accordance 
with the confirming officer’s instructions. 
The United States’ Secretary of State 
ruled that the verdict of the Court was not 
only contrary to law but also at variance 
with the evidence. Yet he allowed the 
verdict to stand, merely appending to it 
We 
cannot discover any justification for this 
course. As the matter now stands, a Court- 
Martial composed of high officers has 
decided in one way; the Secretary of 
State has decided in another. Which 
decision is to be taken by American naval 
officers in future for their guidance? The 
Japanese Government has just reason to 
complain that the usual methods were not 
adopted to place entirely beyond the 
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AMERICAN PROTECTION: ITS HIS- 

TORY AND DEVELOPMENT. 

ba SP Se 
(communtcateD). 
LR 

HE presidential campaign now in pro- 

gress in the United States is the first 
for more than forty years in which the tariff 
has been a prominent issue. For two 
decades protection has been a political 
“bugaboo,” used successfully by the Re- 
publicans to frighten the Democrats, until 
President CLEVELAND, by his last annual 
Message, forced his too reluctant party to 
bring in and support a bill providing for 
a reform of the tariff and a reduction of 
the revenue. The ‘ugly fetish of protec- 
tion” inherited from the old mercantile 
system of Europe, has been more or less 
worshipped since the very foundation 
of the government. The preamble of the 
first Tariff Act under the Constitution, in 
1789, declared that “it is necessary for 
the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures, that duties be 
laid.” The average duties then imposed 
were equivalent to 8 per cent. ad valorem. 
From that time to 1816, “seventeen Acts 
were passed affecting duties generally and 
steadily raising them.” 

The Napoleonic decrees and the Eng- 
lish Orders in Council inflicted great loss 
on American merchants, whose distress 
was increased by the Embargo Act of 
December, 1807, which forbade all ex- 
portation and shut up vessels in the home 
ports. This was, however, repealed in 
March, 1809, and for it were substituted 
non-intercourse laws quite as harassing to 
commerce, until the war with England 
in 1812 gave the finishing touch. The 
import of English goods being cut off, 
an artificial market was created for home 
products, or, as our protectionist friends 
would say, ‘‘manufactures were en- 
couraged.” This effect of war and em- 
bargo was a condition deemed worthy of 
continuance, and the war duties 
retained—go per cent. ad valorem. 

The question had not yet become poli- 
tical, and the several Tariff Acts were car- 
ried by slender majorities, but the selfish- 
ness of local interests, the necessary ac- 
companiment of protection, was as con- 
flicting as itis to-day. The Middle States 
and Ohio wanted a duty levied on raw 
wool, but woollens protected. Louisiana 
advocated a duty on molasses for the 
protection of her sugar, and Kentucky to 
make rum dear and so increase the con- 
sumption of her whiskey. Massachusetts 
urged that her large commercial interests 
needed a protective tax on ships, but she 
opposed the duty on iron asked for by 
Pennsylvania and on hemp by Kentucky. 
In 1824 the duties were increased to 37 
per cent. The agricultural South, always 
more or less opposed to protection, had 
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her counsels were rejected and her desires 
ignored by the manufacturing North, the 
reply to them being the tariff of 1832, of 41 
percent. ad valorem. This brought the Sou- 
thern States into almost open rebellion and 
the country to the “ precipice of disunion.” 
In November 1832, South Carolina, 
claiming the right of a sovereign state, 
(the same claim which, twenty-eight years 
later, precipitated Secession and brought 
on the Civil War), passed the Nullification 
Ordinance, denying the constitutionality 
of the Tariff Acts of Congress, declaring 
them null and void within the state, and 
forbidding the Government to execute 
them in its ports. This Ordinance was 
afterwards repealed, but the immediate re- 
sult was the Compromise Tariff of 1833, a 
measure solely political, providing for a 
gradual reduction until 1842, when no duty 
was to exceed 20 per cent. In 1840, how- 
ever, the Whigs, the predecessors of the 
present Republicans, came into power, 
and duties were again increased. But in 
1844 the Government once more passed 
into the control of the South. This brought 
on the Tariff Bill of 1846, which passed the 
Senate by a vote of 28 to 27, and the 
House by 114 to 94. The result was a 
great increase in the revenue, for while the 
tariff from 1842 to ’46 produced, at an 
average for that period of 32 per cent. ad 
valorem, an annual revenue of $26,000,000, 
the revenue from 1847 to '57, at 244 per 
cent. brought in a yearly average of 
$52,000,000. The revenue of 1856 
($64,022,863.00), being far beyond the 
needs of the Government, was next year 
the reason for a further reduction in the 
duties, and especially on raw materials, 
and from that time until 1861 the average 
ad valorem duty was 19 per cent., the 
lowest the country has ever known. 
Protectionists of to-day urge that the 
progress of the United States for the last 
twenty years is due to the blessings of 
a protective tariff, a statement without 
value if considered alone; but if the 
argument is good, what are we to say 
of the period between 1846 and 1861, 
when duties were about one half their 
present rate. ‘‘It is an indisputable fact 
that during the low tariff decade from 
1851 to '60 inclusive, and especially during 
the last three years of that decade, when 
the tariff of 1846, twenty-four per cent., 
had been reduced to from 18 to 20, the 
comparative growth in every department 
of American trade, commerce, and industry 
was greater than for any corresponding 
period before or since.” So says Mr. DAvID 
A. WELLS. He further states the pregnant 
fact that while the increase in population 
during that period was 39.59 per cent., the 
increase in wealth was 126.4 per cent. 
Ine 1860 political troubles and increased 
expenses made a deficit, and this, com- 
bined with the desire of the Republicans 
to secure the votes of Pennsylvaifia and 
other protectionist states in the then im- 
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introduction in March of a bill raising the 
duties about one-third. This passed the 
House and was laid over by the Senate 
until next session. In June, for the first 
time, a tariff plank appeared in the Re- 
publican platform, In February, 1861, 
eight of the Southern states having in the 
meantime seceded, the bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 25 to 14, and was 
signed by the Democratic President, who 
was a Pennsylvanian, on March 2, 1861. 
It lasted only five months. The neces- 
sities of the Civil War brought new de- 
mands for money, and 1861 saw two more 
Tariff Bills, one in August, another in 
December, each increasing the customs 
duties. In July, 1862, internal taxes were 
levied. This system was so extended 
that by the end of the war it bore upon 
almost every field of labour and industry, 
and is computed to have amounted to 
about 15 per cent. on the finished product. 
To offset these taxes it was justly urged 
that it was necessary to compensate manu- 
facturers by higher duties, and this, with 
the great need of revenue, led to several 
increases in the imposts, the effect of 
which was of course protective. On June 
2, 1864, still another bill was introduced 
into the Lower House. The general debate 
lasted one day; it was considered in the 
Committee of the whole one more day, 
and on June 4 was passed. It was taken 
up in the Senate on June 16 and passed 
next day, and became alaw. Thus five 
days in all were given to the consideration 
of one of the most important revenue bills 
ever passed by Congress. The duties 
were raised to an average of 47 per cent. 
Two more bills, in 1865 and 1866, com- 
pleted the record of war tariff legislation. 
All these acts were passed without scrutiny 
They contained many pro- 
tectionist jobs hidden in minute specifica- 
tions and classifications, the effect of 
which could not then be foreseen. They 
were passed without any exhibition in 
Congress of the existence of the slightest 
knowledge of the scientific laws of taxa- 
tion, the only apparent principle being to 
tax everything and everybody that would 
bear it. The loyal North, with a popula- 
tion of 21,000,000, patriotically submitted 
to the burden, and in 1865 _ paid 
$179,046,651.00 in customs duties and 
$309, 226,813.00 in internal taxes. 

The war over, taxation was reduced by 
wiping out almost all the internal taxes. 
This should have been followed, of course, 
by a compensatory reduction in customs 
duties. Then came a show of hands. 
It was now urged that the protective 
system, no longer a war necessity, was a 
good thing in itself and should be retained. 
Manufactures, bred from the needs of the 
national struggle, and fostered by the 
prohibitive policy of the government, had 
grown up under it and were clamorous 
for its retention. Propositions to lower 
the duties were defeated by large ma- 
jorities. In 1867 a bill was introduged 
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into the Senate reforming the tariff from 
a protectionist point of view and lower- 
ing duties, especially on raw materials. 
It passed the Senate by a vote of 27 to 
to, but not being reached on the house 
calendar, and failing of a two thirds ma- 
Jority necessary to take it up out of its 
regular order, it buried on the 
Speaker's table. The vote against its con- 
sideration was 106 to 64. It is significant 
to remember these figures, and that Con- 
gress was overwhelmingly Republican in 
both branches, because it was not yet pre- 
tended that the high duties were to be 
permanent. In 18722 bill was prepared in 
the Senate reducing the duties 10 per cent. 
The protectionists protested, but the 
introduction into the House of a measure 
very largely cutting under the customs 
taxes caused a change of base, and they 
threw their influence in favour of the Senate 
bill, which eventually became law; argu- 
ing that, at the proper time, the former 
rates, reduced in so simple a manner, 
could be restored the more easily. They 
were good judges; the old rates were 
restored three years later. The next six 
years saw no material changes made. In 
1882 the cry went up against exces- 
sive taxes, and the protectionists devised 
(the Tariff Commission, composed almost 
entirely of men of their own way of think- 
ing, which reported next year and recom- 
mended large reductions, but in the jug- 
gling of a Conference Committee, such 
measures of reform as had passed both 
Houses were lost and nothing practical 
resulted. 
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THE record of the last fifteen years shows 
many changes in the attitude of the two 
political parties towards the tariff. If the 
reformers have made no progress, they 
have at least been able to defeat measures 
for increasing the already high duties, and 
the protectionists have been driven to all 
manner of expedients to save them. Tea, 
coffee, and spices; which the world over 
have been considered legitimate sources 
of revenue, are on the free list, as also is 
raw silk, not produced in the United 
States. Internal taxes on whiskey and 
tobacco and the imposts on many highly 
taxed imports, have been reduced, so that 
to-day none but protective duties remain 
on the statute books. The logical outcome 
of all this has been to drive the Republican 
Party into its last ditch—to retain protec- 
tion for its own sake alone and at any cost, 
and in total disregard of all economic 
teachings. On February 1oth, 1882, a Re- 
publican Senator and an acknowledged 
leader of his party, made the following re- 
markable utterance: “If there were no 
public debt, no interest to pay, no pension 
list, no army or navy to support, I would still 
oppose tariff for revenue only and favour 
protective duties.” 





In le of principles, adopted 
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at the recent Republican Convention in 


Chicago, are these words :— 


“ We are uncompromisingly in favour of the Ameri 
can system of protection. We protest against its 
destruction as proposed by the President and his 
party. They serve the interests of Europe. We will 
support the interests of America, We accept the issue 
and confidently appeal to the people for their judgment. 
The protective system must be maintained, Its 
abandonment has always been followed by general 
disaster to all interests, except those of the usurer and 
the sheriff. We denounce the Mills Bill as destructive 
to the general business, the labour and the farming in- 
terest of the country, and we heartily indorse the 
consistent patriotic action of the Republican represen- 
tatives in Congress in opposing its passage. We 
condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to 
place wool on the tree list, and we insist that the duties 
thereon shall be adjusted and maintained so as to 
furnish full and adequate protection to that industry. 

The Republican party would effect all needed reduce 
tion of the national revenue by repealing the taxes 
upon tobacco, which are an annoyance and burden to 
agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used in the arts 
and for mechanical purposes, and by such revision of 
the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such 
articles as are produced by our people, the production 
of which gives employment to our labour, and release 
from import duties those articles of foreign production, 
except luxuries, the like of which cannot be produced 





























at home. If there shall still remain a larger revenue 
than is requisite for the wants of the Government, we 
favour the entire repeal of internal taxes rather than the 


surrender of any part of our protective system, at the 
joint behest of the whiskey trusts and the agents of 
foreign manufacturers.”” 


How this was received by the Conven- 
tion can best be told by the following from 


the Boston Herald:— 


“Mr, McKinley's ringing voice could be distinctly 
heard in every portion of the auditorium, As he 
mentioned the names of the dead leaders of the Re- 
publican party, cheer after cheer ascended, and his 
allusion to the’ living hero, Philip H. Sheridan, was 
received with loud applause. But these bursts of 
enthusiasm were as nothing to the storm of applause 
and cheers which broke out when Mr. McKinley 
enunciated the principles of the Republican party in 
regard to protection. Every member of the convention 
rose to his feet and many of the spectators followed 
the example. Fans were waved, handkerchiefs were 
fluttered, cheers were given, and shouts of approval 
found a noisy vent for fully a minute. Mr. McKinley 
was unable to continue on account of the demonstra- 
tion which broke out afresh when the denunciation 
of the Mills Bill found expression in the platform.” 


Surely “whom the Gods would destroy, 
they first make mad.” 

There are four well defined periods in 
the history of American tariff legislation. 
From 1789 to 1816 revenue was the 
principal object and protection merely 
incidental to it. The result of the war of 
1812 was a demand for a high protective 
tariff, which was enacted and continued 
until 1846. From that time to 1880 the 
subject all but disappeared. The Civil 
War brought a rise in duties and the system 
then saddled upon the country continues 
to this day. From 1790 to 1876 almost 
every Tariff Act had been laid for the al- 
leged purpose of increasing or reducing the 
revenue. The main support of the Govern- 
ment, except during the Civil War, has 
always been from the customs receipts, 
and must remain so until the people are 
educated to impose upon themselves some 
other form of taxation ; and until that time 
comes, the necessity of revenue must make 
every tariff protective in its effect, to a 
great extent at last. This is the logical 
result of the adoption, in the early days of 
the Republic, of customs duties as the chief 
source of revenue. From all this it will be 
seen that free trade is practically an im- 
possibility in the United States. Eighteen 
years ago J. E. THoROLD ROGERS wrote 
these words: “It is, I think, no exaggera- 
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to the American Union wealth which can- 
not be reckoned at less than from forty 
to forty-five million pounds. [He values 
an immigrant at £200, and considers the 
estimate very low]. It is no wonder that a 
country which receives yearly such a vast 
accession of wealth from other countries, 
without labour or outlay of its own, should 
be able, despite its execrable financial 
system, to solve the most astonishing 
financial problem the modern world has 
seen, in the unexampled rapidity with 
which it is extinguishing the largest debt 
which any country has created in so short 
atime, * * % 8 © &. The refuta- 
tion of the protective theory belongs to 
the rudiments of economic science, and 
can never be doubtful, unless the real 
issue be evaded by appeal to spurious pa- 
triotism or to a self-interested prejudice.” 
Here, in these last words, is the secret to 
the whole industrial situation as it exists 
in the United States to-day. 

Tron is king, and holds the key to the lock 
of protection which closes us in. Almost all 
the extra weights by which our industries 
are handicapped in the international race 
are borne at the dictation of iron. It is that 
metal’s “ self-interested prejudice * which, 
appealing to “spurious patriotism,” “evades 
the real issue.” A financial burden 
that would crush any other nation on 
earth, is now imposed on the American 
people in the main by the ironmasters of 
Pennsylvania and other lesser states. 
They are the richest, ablest, most influen- 
tial, most interested of protectionists. 
They are organized under the name of the 
“Tron and Steel Association.” They are 
the mainstay of the “ Protective Tariff 
League,” and, as the largest manufacturer 
of hardware in the country (a free trader) 
said, ‘‘ They rob at wholesale, and allow us 
to rob at retail.” It is conceded that up to 
comparatively recent years America has 
been unable to produce iron in its cruder 
forms at as low a cost as in England or 
Germany; but that condition has, in a 
great measure, passed and is passing 
away. The trouble is due, more than any- 
thing else, to the fact that American 
furnaces, in their efforts to be near their 
markets rather than their sources of supply, 
have been unfavourably located in respect 
to their raw materials, and as a consequence 
the cost of transportation s no mean factor 
in the last cost. The labour cost of making 
one ton of pig-iron does not materially differ 
in various countries, but other conditions, 
as proximity of the furnace to the ore and 
fuel, cost of raw materials, royalties, etc., 
vary greatly. But considering everything, 
it may be stated as a fact that the cost of 
producing a ton of pig-iron in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and New York does not ex- 
ceed, by a sum equal to the freight and 
charges on a ton of iron coming from 
England, the cost of the iron in England. 
And it is well to add that many of the 
best writers go beyond this and assert 
most emphatically that the three states 
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named have a decided advantage in pro- 
ducing iron over their foreign competitors. 
However this may be, the metal is now 
being produced in the Southern States 
at a cost indisputably below the foreign 
figure. The output has increased since 
1880 from 320,300 tons to nearly 1,000,000 
tons, and Alabama is now next after Penn- 
sylvania in the production of iron. The 
ores are very rich, from 50 to 88 per cent., 
labour is cheap, and raw materials are 
handy, and the Southern pig-iron can be laid 
down in the Northern States at from one 
to three dollars less than the cost of Eng- 
lish iron, The Western states of Michigan 
and Wisconsin are making great strides 
in the production of this’ metal, with 
results, as shown by the statistics, similar 
to those in Alabama. Mr. SWANK is the 
authority for a quotation from the Engineer, 
which, after stating that American furnaces 
turn out 1,100 tons of pig-iron against 480 
in the English for the same period, and that 
one pair of BESSEMER converters in the 
United States produce more steel than two 
pairs in England, says: ‘If we are asked 
to what this superiority is due, we reply 
that it is to be traced, in some cases, to 
better organization, and in others, to better 
plant.” The heavy duties on all forms of 
iron and steel are as follows :— 





Per Cent. 
46.42 
50.50 
54-57 
65.26 
68.26 
92.75 
102.75 





Bar iron 







Railway fish plates 
Steel beams and girders 


These are out of all proportion to the labour 
bestowed, and will, until removed or greatly 
reduced, be a dead weight on every 
branch of American industry. And they 
enable the iron factors at times to receive 
their full benefit. This was true in 1880 
and 1881, when pig-iron doubled in price 
and all other manufactures of iron and 
steel rose in proportion. The demand 
was so great that the American mills 
could not meet it, and the imports in- 
creased to 2,112,341 tons in 1881, having 
been 236,434 tons in 1878. The profits 
were enormous. Many corporations paid 
over 30 percent. on their capital stock, 
and in one case over 70 percent. Mr, 
W. L. Scott, a member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, said in the course of a 
recent speech in the House: “One of the 
members of the Edgar Thompson Steel 
Works, Limited, admitted to me * * 
* * * that he drew out of the com- 
pany, as dividends, in one year, the sum 
of $1,500,000.” This unnamed member 
was Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. He is, 
it is needless to say, a staunch ap- 
vocate of protection. In 1881 the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. paid cash dividends 
to the amount of 22 per cent. on a 
capital of $2,000,000, and had a surplus of 
$3,386,423.51, accumulated in two years, 
over and above all dividends. The State 
of Pennsylvania imposes a tax on divi- 
fe" so to evade this tax and still give the 
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stock-holders some benefit from this enor- 
mous surplus, the Steel Company bought 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad 5,000 shares 
of its own (the former's) stock at $265 
a share, then issued a confidential circular 
to its shareholders informing them that this 
purchase had been made, and that these 
shares, which were actually worth more 
than $265 each, would be sold to stock- 
holders at the par value, $100 a share. In 
other words, they paid $1,325,000 for the 
railroad’s stock and sold it to their own 
stockholders for half a million dollars, which 
was practically a dividend of $825,000, 
and it was so decided by Judge ASHMAN, 
before whom the question came in admit- 
ting to probate the will of one of the Steel 
Company’s stockholders, and to this ac- 
cident we are indebted for the above, which 
would never have been otherwise revealed. 
The total dividend then was 77 per cent., 
still leaving a cash surplus of $2,561,423.51. 
The duty on steel rails was at this time 
$28 a ton. The cost of production of 
BESSEMER steel has been difficult to obtain 
as the manufactures have refused to give 
it. During the recent tariff discussions 
in Congress, the gentleman before men- 
tioned, Mr. Scort, himself a Pennsylvania 
ironmaster, made a valuable contribution 
to our stock of knowledge on the subject. 
His facts, which are indisputable, were 
obtained from an authentic contract between 
the Edgar Thompson Steel Works (one of 
the largest in America) and the Knights 
of Labour, giving a schedule of wages. This 
contract gave the following as the cost of 
manufacturing one ton [2,240 lbs.] of steel 
rails :-— 
Market price of 1 ton of pig iron at mill. $18.00 











Converting same per ton 1,50 
Blooming 72 
Finishing... 1.87 
1 ton coke at $1.25 1,62 

23.71 


Add for net loss of material 13 per cent... 3.08 





Total cost $26.79 
divided as follows :—labour, $4.09, or 10.9 
percent. ; material and waste, $22.70. The 
selling price was $37.50 and duty §17 a 
ton. In making steel beams, Mr. Scott 
says that the only difference is ‘about 30 
per cent. additional in the cost of labour,” 
or 8.7 per cent. of the total. 


Cost of steel rails as above 
30 per cent, on $4.09—Iabo 





$26.79 
1:23 









Total a see $28.02 

The value of steel beams imported is 
$26.88 a ton, and the duty 1} cents a 
pound, or more than 190 per cent. ad 
valorem. The present selling price of 
the American product is $66.00 a ton. 
“These estimates represent net cost, 
without profit or allowance for interest 
on or depreciation of plant, or for fuel 
for steam power or Speigeleisen, the cost 
of steam power and Speigeleisen adding 
very little to the cost.” 

The original cost of one ton of BESSEMER 
pig is seen to be $18.00, and the same 
quality of iron, at the same period, cost in 
England $12.50a ton, a difference of $5.5 
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aton. Subtracting from this, say, $1.00 
for freight and charges on the English 
product, we have $4.50; to this add $2.00 
for difference of wages between England 
and America, a difference which, consider- 
ing the relative efficiency of labour and 
superiority of plant does not exist, and it 
would seem that $6.50 would be ample 
protection for this “infant” industry. But 
on the other hand, give the American his 
iron at the same price as the English steel 
maker, and his ability to undersell him in 
the home markets, and to compete with 
him abroad, is demonstrated, especially if 
the statement previously quoted from the 
Engineer which would show the superi- 

_ ority of American labour and mills, is true. 
The United States now leads the world in 
the production of steel—in 1887, 2,870,003 
tons. 


Mt. 

THE manufacture of cotton is one of the 
oldest, most progressive, and best esta- 
blished of American It is 
one too in which all nations more nearly 
approximate to each other in the methods 
of manufacture. Mr. SCHOENHOF shows 
that, where Germany in 1880 used 1,200 
pounds of cotton per hand employed, 
England used 3,046 pounds and the United 
States 4,348 pounds, The relative rates of 
wages in these countries are as follows :— 


Massachusetts 
60 hours a week. 


industries, 


Great Britain 
0 hours, 


Germany 
66 to 78 hours. 


$6 67 to 10.09 $5.28 10 8.40 $2.38 to 4.09 
438lo 4.90 3.9010456 2.1410 2.33 
2.7910 2.97 2.16 to 3.04 





If the oft-repeated assertions of our high 
tariff friends are true, it would appear from 
the above that Germany must have a 
decided advantage over the other two 
countries, whereas the contrary is the 
fact, and Germany protects her “ pauper 
labour” against the high paid labour of 
England and America. That Great Britain 
can and does compete with Germany 
sucessfully in this industry, may be ac- 
cepted without demonstration, but Ame- 
rica’s ability to compete remains to be 
proven. 





On this latter point we have exceptional 
evidence. In 1879, the British Textile 
Manufacturer, a well known trade journal, 
sent a representative to the United States 
to inquire into cotton 
industry. His report is of surpassing 
interest to the American as well 
to the English cotton factor. After a 
very thorough investigation he states that, 
in the matter of wages, the United 
States is at no disadvantage as compared 
with the Old Country, that the former’s 


the American 


as 


working hours are longer, that has her| 


raw material (cotton) cheaper to the ex- 
tent of § of a penny. On this point the 
following statement, made in 1881, by Mr. 
EDWARD ATKINSON, one of the leading 
American economists, is interesting, es- 
pecially as it agrees very closely with 
the finding of the English expert :— 















Bale Cwt. 
Cost in ‘Texas of 1 bale of 
cotton including all charges, 
500 Ibs. at 10 Cents. ...4....---850.00 4. — 


Freight to Lowell, Mass. at 


70 
cenls per cwt. ..... a 





500 Ibs. of cotton i 
above. % si 
Freight to Liverpool at $1.10 








reight to Lancashire } cent 
per lb. . 








56.96 ... 11.39 


346... 69 

Mr. Davin A. WELLS says that it is 
“asserted by experts that the question as 
to what cottoh manufacturers shall supply 
the bulk of the world’s consumption is 


Lowell 
over Lancashire ... 


Advantage of 


likely to turn on so small a margin as one 
eighth of a cent a yard,” and if this is true, 
the importance of an advantage of seven- 
tenths of a cent on each pound of cotton 
is too apparant to need further analysis. 
And though itis doubtless true that the 
transatlantic freight is less to-day than it 
was in 1881, the cost of overland transporta- 
tion must likewise have fallen. Buttoreturn 
to the English report. In it were made 
the following statements of the cost of 
weaving one piece of cotton cloth “ 28 in. 
56 reeds, 14 picks, 60x56, 58 yds.” in some 
of the leading centres of cotton industry 
in the two countries under consideration:— 


England. United States. 


Cents, . 
3 | Rhode Island ..... 
Providence 
Fall Riv 
o | Lowell 


Cents. 












Ashton-under-Lyne 

Hyde... ae 
Blackburs 
Stockport... 








Average Average. 
“At Fall River the wages in a pound of 
print cloth, about seven yards, is 6.907 
cents ; at Lowell, 6.882 cents; in Rhode 
Island, it is 6.422; in Pennsylvania, 6.44; 
in England, 6.96 cents.” These figures 
are the cost measured by wages alone, but 
when we turn to the final cost, estimating 
all the elements entering into the manu- 
facture, we have quite a different picture. 
This pound of finished cloth costs in 
Rhode Island, 11.99 cents; in Lowell, 
13.72; in Fall River, 14; in Pennsylva- 
nia, 14.59; but in England 12.16 cents. 
So the Englishman went home to his own 
country and reported that, while in 
methods and productiveness of manu- 
facture the Americans had outstripped the 
Mother Land in the fabrication of cotton, 
they were still thoroughly steeped in 
protection, and “that at present England 
has little to fear from their rivalry, but that 
it lies in the hands of the people of 
America to make a considerable change 
|in the condition of things, whenever they 


and 








think:proper.” 
Referring again to the preceding figures 
| we find the following:— : 


Average total of 
pound of cotton clot! 
Labour cost of same .. 





cost one 





Di 





neces . 


sve FAG ai 
Which shows the advantage in favour of 
England to be about one cent, a difference 
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that may fairly be attributed to so-called 
protection, though American experts have 
shown that protective taxes increase the 
cost of the American product two cents. 
We are well aware that all such calcula- 
tion must in a measure be imperfect, but 
it may be accepted as a fact that were the 
American cotton manufacturer on even 
terms with the English spinner in the cost 
of his machinery, fuel (there is a duty of 
75 cents a ton on Nova Scotian coal, 
which otherwise would be used in New 
England), dye-stuffs, in fact in such of his 
raw materials as are abnormally ap- 
preciated by tariff taxes, he could, with 
his advantage in the price of raw cotton, 
(which has not entered into the above 
calculations), compete in a field from which 
he is now almost entirely shut out in 
supplying a commodity that is the main 
article of clothing of 800,000,000 of the 
earth's population, without any reduction 
of wages and without losing his home 
market. 


Mr. SCHQEHOF gives the following table 
of wages in the cotton manufactures of the 


various States as shown by the census 
of 1880:— 










Maine, | New York $218 
New Hampshire, § $255 | South Carolina...... 190 
New Jersey, Maryland 
Massachusetts ...... 251 | Georgia 


Rhode Islands, 
Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, . 

Connecticut ........ 


| Tennessee, 

. 250 | Alabama 
Virgiv 

242 | North Carolina. 
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And yet we hear no suggestion of protect- 
ing the highly paid states of the North 
against the “ pauper labour” of the South, 
—labour whose average of wages is lower 
than in England or even than in Germany. 
The fact is that America, with a territory 
exceeding that of all Europe combined, 
excepting Russia, a climate as varied as 
its products, an interstate commerce 
twenty-five times greater than the entire 
foreign trade of Great Britain, a system 
and diversity of manufactures unequalled ; 
presents in her internal commerce the 
ideal of free trade, where the exchange of 
commodities, absolutely free, is for the 
profit of each and the benefit of all. 

Next to England, the United States is 
the greatest consumer of wool. In 1883 
the production was 302,000,000 pounds, the 
importation 129,000,000 pounds, but the 
entire amount needed to supply the home 
market, including the manufactures of 
wool imported, is 600,000,000 pounds. The 
American fleece is generally of medium 
quality. The country produces neither 
the low grade wools used for carpets nor 
the high grade wools for fine goods. No 
country can possibly grow all the vari- 
ous wools required for the manufactures 
of all kinds of woollens. There is no 
foreign demand for American wool and 
none is exported. The only customer the 
native wool-grower has is the manufacturer 
of his own country. The prosperity of the 
former therefore depends upon the pros- 
perity of the latter, and as a matter of 
fact, as there is no great industry in the 
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United States that is in so depressed a 
condition as the manufacture of woollens, 
it follows of course, that wool-grow- 
ing is likewise in a bad condition. The 
remedy the protectionist proposes for 
this malady is more protection medicine, 
which it is apparent would not only make 
matters worse, but would most probably 
kill the already sick patient, by preventing 
the fabrication of woollens for which the 
higher grade of wools must be imported, 
and also, a condition of affairs viewed 
with horror by our high-tariff friends, 
by encouraging an increased importation 
of the finer class of goods. The United 
States is the only industrial country, except 
Spain, which imposes a duty on wool. 
France and Germany, large wool-growing 
nations, and both having a protective tariff, 
admit it free. There is only one cure for 
the present stagnation in the growing and 
manufacture of wool—¢o make the staple 
Sree, and this is done by the bill which has 
just passed the House of Representatives. 
Should this bill become a law a great im- 
petus will be given to maunfactures of 
wool. Larger importations of such wool as 
we donot grow and cannot produce, no 
matter what the tariff is, will be followed 
by an increased demand for the home staple 
(which, such as it is, can in no country be 
grown more cheaply than in the United 
States) and consequent enhancement of its 
price. It has been abundantly proven that 
the lower the tariff on wool the higher 
the price has been and vice versa. The 
duties on woolare from 40to85 per cent, and 
on woollens (varying according to weight 
and cost) from 45 to 180 per cent. ad 
valorem, but it is generally true that the 
cheaper the cloth the greater the percentage 
of increase over first cost, and the reverse. 
This is shown by the following table :— 









Duty 
. é (rate.) Increase. 
Be RS 3 
2 8 a ‘ 3 
Cloths. =e 2 @ £2 3 6 Se 
= 3 £ 38 5 é 
So RSE Be a 58 
#8 la ae ae 
Be dei zed 
Broadcloth 17 83.60 $0.35 40 $0.37 St.4g SEAL 0 
Cheviot... abo auo 38 40 <br 17 bs 
Fancy chevi 82635 3§ ogg 28 RZ tor 
Cotton warp c 46135 38 $016 00144 
The consequence is a natural one. 


America produces the cheap goods only 
and commands the home market, and im- 
ports annually from forty to fifty million 
dollars in fine woollens. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes is 
one of the most progressive and typical of 
American industries. Its machinery is 
conceded to be unequalled and is used ex- 
tensively all over Europe. Its wages are 
among the highest paid in this country. 
It is protected by a 30 per cent. duty, has 
absolute control of the home market, and 
yet by reason of the duties upon the varied 
materials that enter into its product, the 
exports are insignificant in comparison 
with its capacities. In the March number 
of Harper's Magazine, in an article on this 
industry we find the following:—“ American 
ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, 
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ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 per pair 
cost for labour of making 34 cents Ame- 
tican men’s shoes wholesaling at $2.60 
per pair cost for labour of making 33 cents. 
English men’s shoes wholesaling at $2.60 
per pair, cost for labour of making 50 cents. 
In the report of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics for 1884 the general average 
weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as 
128.9 per cent. higher than in Great Britain. 
The general average weekly wage in Mas- 
sachusetts is given as $11.63 per week, 
and in Great Britain $5.08.” 

Prof. Ety, in “Problems of To-day,” 
quotes the following from a Government 
report:— A factory near Frankfort-on-the- 
Rhine pays 21 cents a pair for making the 
uppers of ladies high-top button gaiters, 
while the price paid for labour for the same 
service in Lynn, Massachusetts, is only 11 
cents. A pair of boots can be manufac- 
tured in Lynn and laid in boxes for 33 
cents, which is far below the German cost, 
although the German labourer receives 
$3.38 per week and the American $9.00 
per week.” 

Not many years ago America imported 
from Ingia almost all the gunny-sacking in 
which her cotton, and much of her wheat, 
was exported. She now imports the raw 
material and makes the bagging at home 
cheaper than she could buy it in Calcutta 
and lay it down in the United States free 
of duty. 

About twenty years since there was a 
flourishing industry in America in the 
importation and smelting of Chilean copper 
ores. The development of her native 
mines of this metal was followed, as usual, 
by the imposition of duties on copper ores 
and pig-copper that was prohibitive. The 
sequel of this was the entire destruction 
of the above mentioned industries, con- 
sequent upon the advance in the price of 
the ores. The payment of enormous 





¢\dividends by the copper monopoly fol- 


lowed, of course. The Calumet and 
Hecla Company, with a_ capital of 
$2,500,000, has paid out in less than 
twenty years, in dividends, $30,000,000, 
and its stock, with a par value of $25, is 
now worth ten times that amount. It 
is estimated that the present arrangement 
of this company with the French Syndicate 
will enable it to pay an annual dividend 
of $30 a share, or 120 per cent., for 
three years. And we have seen the 
remarkable spectacle of American copper 
being sold in Europe at a less cost, after 
paying all charges, than it could be bought 
for in the United States. Examples of 
alike character might be multiplied almost 
ad infinitum, certainly ad nauseam. 

The advocates of protection claim for 
their theory a universality of virtues. (1) 
The present prosperous condition of the 
United States ; (2) that protection is neces- 
sary to guard her infant (?) industries 
against the industrial giants of Europe ; 


es; (5) that, by means of {he tariff, 


UNIVE 





American labour must be protected against 
the so-called “pauper labour” of Europe. 
To prove the first proposition, a long list 
of figures is arrayed, which shows the 
prosperous condition admitted on all sides, 
but just how this is due to protection is as 
dark a mystery as ever. The second may 
be dismissed with the statement that the 
value of the manufactured products of the 
American mills was, in 1880, $,370,000,000, 
and is estimated to have been, in 1887, 
$7,000,000,000. The third and fourth are 
existent facts, but, as protective theories, 
contradict each other. Prices are lower 
not only in the United States but the 
world over, and wages have advanced in 
all industrial countries for the last half 
century; but the very essence of protec- 
tion is high prices to enable the employer 
(theoretically) to pay high wages. The 
filth and last proposition is more serious, 


because more specious, being fortified 
by misleading comparisons. The high 
tariff men say, ‘Protection is neces- 


sary to enable the manufacturer to pay his 
workmen American wages. Reduce the 
duties and you reduce the profit. Reduce 
the profit and you reduce the wages, 
which would then fall to the level of the 
pauper labour of Europe.” In other words, 
protection, by yielding the manufacturer 
abnormal profits, enables him to pay ab- 
normal wages. But does he do so? What 
is the proof? Would he not be a fool if he 
did? Does he not pay the market price ? 
And if labour is plenty does he not pay less, 
and if scarce.more? 

Of the 17,000,000 labourers in the United 
States in 1880, less than 3,000,000 were 
working in protected industries. The 
balance, comprising our locomotive and 
other engineers, railroad and agricultural 
labourers, carpenters, masons, teamsters, 
plasterers, and workers in the hundreds 
of different vocations, are unprotected in 
any manner, and are better paid than in 
in any country in the world, and they have 
in common with their fellows in the 
favoured industries, to compete with an 
inflowing immigration of upwards of a 
quarter of million of able-bodied men 
every year, who enter free; and their 
wages are no lower than those of their 
protected brethren. Labour is highly paid 
in the United States because nature has 
lavishly bestowed upon an intelligent and 
industrious people, a temperate and bra- 
cing climate and a land of almost limitless 
resources, and more than all, because the 
labourer’s work is worth his hire. An ab- 
solute comparison, showing that the Ame- 
rican receives higher wages than the 
Englishman, Frenchman, or German is 
worse than worthless ; it is misleading, like 
all half truths. Yet on this very com- 
parison is largely based the protectionist’s 
claim for high duties. In estimating the 
difference between American and foreign 
wages, there is only one comparison 

sible, namely the relative efficiency of 
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labour cost per unit of product ? By reason 
of more extended ‘use of machinery (in 
1875 England’s steam engines amounted to 
936,405 horse-power, and in 1880 the 
United States had in use 3,410,837 horse- 
power, 2,185,458steam and 1,225,379 water- 
power) better factory organization, and 
general capacity for doing more work, the 
well-fed, well-clothed, intelligent Ameri- 
can labourer, can and does produce, more 
pounds of iron or steel, or of cotton or 
woollen goods, in a day, and at less cost 
per pound, than his foreign and so-called 
“pauper” competitor. 

It has come to be recognized by econo- 
mists that high wages, combined with the 
extensive use of machinery, mean low cost 
of production. This point is brought out 
by Mr. Epwarb ATKINSON in his “ Dis- 
tribution of Profits.” On page 46 he says 
—‘It will be found to be true that where 
the conditions are best, the cost, measured 
in terms of days of labour, will be lowest, 
and the wages, measured in terms of 
money per day, will be the highest, the high 
money wages being the necessary con- 
sequence of the low labour cost. Converse- 
ly, low rates of money wages are the na- 
tural and necessary result of a high labour 
cost of production.” And _ he further says 
that “the nation which has diminished the 
quantity of human labour in greatest mea- 
sure by the application of machinery pro- 
duces goods at the lowest cost, and, by 
exchange with hand-working nations, who 
still constitute the majority of the nations 
of the world, is, by way of such exchange, 
enabled to pay the highest rate of wages 
in money, because their goods are made 
at the lowest labour cost.’’ And investiga- 
tion shows that the cost of production in 
the United States, measured by wages 
alone, is as low as in any other industrial 
nation, or to put it differently, the percen- 
tage of labour-cost to total cost of produc- 
Lion is as low as in Europe. 

American protection is class legislation, 
unjust, and un-American, because it taxes 
the many for the few. It has contributed 
more than anything else to the destruc- 
tion of the carrying trade by prohibi- 
tions, duties on ship-building materials, 
and its vexatious taxes and navigation laws. 
It keeps in swaddling clothes the foreign 
trade in manufactured goods (omitting food- 
products, kerosene, tobacco, and cotton, 
which are due more to nature than to art). 
‘That trade is proportionately less to-day 
that it was thirty years ago, and it is less 
because the cost of production is made 
that 
pete with nations whose productiveness 
avowedly less than hers. Protection has 
so perverted public opinion and stifled 
economic knowledge, by establishing the 
fallacy that the home market is all-sufli- 
cient, that American merchants do not 
understand the value and requirements 
of a foreign trade that might be theirs 
at any moment for the asking. It pro- 
duces an unhealthy stimulation i anu- 
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factures, the consequence being that they 
can supply in from six to nine months 
(authorities differ; a Republican Secretary 
of the Treasury, MCCULLOCH, in 1884, 
stated the former) all that the country can 
consume ina year ; the result being that the 
mills run on half or quarter time or entirely 
shut down for long periods, eras of de- 
pression more frequently recurring, with 
overproduction and sale of surplus stock 
at a sacrifice, thus running counter to the 
great and inflexible laws of supply and 
demand. It fosters monopolies, and their 
latest development, trusts, permitting com- 
binations of capital to limit production and 
so fix high prices, and thus robbing the con- 
sumer, who is powerless, since protection 
decrees that he shall not be supplied with 
the cheaper foreign article. Ittends to the 
destruction of manufactures having small 
or limited capital, because they cannot 
stand the strain entailed by the frequent 
limits to production. It the 
cost of all the necessities of existence 
(except food, for which thanks are due 
to nature not to protection) without any 
compensation therefor. 

These are not the “ vapourings 
free trader or the well-worn arguments 
of political economists ; they are every one 
of them (and half the story is not told) 
actual, existent experiences of the Ame- 
rican people, whose bountiful soil and mines, 
and innate energies and iytelligence, have 
made them rich, not through protection 
but in spite of it. E.B.R. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A., August 1st, 1888. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
BANDAL-SAN. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In the Fapan Mail of September tst, re- 
ferring to the eruption at Bandai san, it was stated 
that I came to the conclusion that those curious 
holes on and near the volcano were not caused 
by falling stones. On the contrary they were, 
one and all, caused by falling stones. Kindly leave 
out the not. 1 wonder how the mistake crep! 
Mr. Y. Kikuchi, Assistant-Professor of Geology, 
who had more hand in the investigations, and I, 
examined a number of those basin like holes, and 
we believe that we obtained decisive evidence of 
their origin, Details will be published in the 
Journal of the Science College. 

‘That all the ejected matter proceeded from a 
single volcanic focus, as also mentioned in the 
ph, there is no room to doubt. 

S. SEKIYA. 
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KYOTO TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES. 








‘Yo THe Evitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—Absence from home prevented me from 
seeing your issue of July 14th until two days ago, 
yell chanced to come under my notice. I then 


read your kindly review of the Second Annual 
Report of the Kyéto Training School for Nurses. 
To this I ask you to allow me to refer. 

Your inference that ability to read the Bible, as 
a necessary qualification for admittance to that 
school, implied that the applicant must be a Chiis- 
tian was quite natural, especially in view of the 
fact that the institution is established and con- 
ducted in connection with a Missionary Society. 
Perhaps this should be required, as is true of most 
nurses schools in other lands, even those under 
the control and management of city governments 
usually requiring that applicants admitted shall be 
members of churches, in view of the fact, proved 
by experience, that the highest type of nurse is 
found in those who are sustained by Christian 
principles in their arduous work of self-sacrifice for 
the sick. But the Kyété Committee early decided 
otherwise. It recognized differences in the state 
of society, and the fact that there are many 
women in Japan with eminent natural qualifica- 
tions for a nurse who have had, as yet, no ade- 
quate opportunity to study and accept Chiristianity. 
While, therefore, it is the desive and intention of 
the Committee that the proportion of Christian 
admitted to the school shall be 
with the supervision of the Lady 
Superintendent. and her Associ nake the 
moral influences , therein p Christian, 
yet anyone with suitable qualifications and recom- 
mendations may be admittod. In proof of this, I 
may mention that only two days ago I was ad- 
vising with the Medical Director of a large govern- 
ment hospital as to admitting to the school one 
of his best nurses, herself without a knowledge of 
Christianity, for a two years’ course of study and 
taining. 

‘To the public it was necessary to announce, as 
conditions for admission, certain requirements ; 
and ability to ead must of course be one of them. 
What more natural than that the Bible, as the 
type of a line of literature in which study is invited, 
should be mentioned. 

With high regard, I am, yours, &c., 

JOHN C, BERRY. 


At Sea on board the steamer Nagato Maru, 
September, 12th, 1888. 
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A PREVENTATIVE OF CHOLERA AND 
OTHER EPIDEMICS, 





To THe Eprror of rue “Japan Matt.” 

Siz,—The following communication is not an 
exhaustive discussion of the prevention and cure of 
cholera, but only suggestive of a point or two not 
commonly found in the books. 

Let the usual common sense methods be followed. 
Do not fear the stoppage of the pores by the use 
of oil. It is not to be used all the time, and when 
used one should eat little and drink less, It is not 
the writer’s theory that the cholera enters the pores 
by any means, for as.the Chinese proverb says, 
“ disease enters the mouth, wickedness comes from 
it.” The “hunger cure” and dry food have their 
place, but the advice is not for all. 

Yours, &c., 








Fic: 


Oil the Lody with some common oil of the coun- 
Do so especially when going into infected 
districts or during changes of the weather, and at 





hight when one is likely to throw off the covering. 


This oiling at night is extremely valuable as the 
body is then in danger of allowing infections to enter 
the pores: and also the chill of the night aie is thus 
avoided. The writer has for years on occasions 


| ised oil upon the body at night for warmth’s sake, 


and has found it equal to an extra blai Ifa 





“| person taken with “ Summer Complaint” or Cho- 


lera Morbus were to be anointed immediately, the 
danger of exposure to the changes of the weather 
would thus be avoided. 

In hot weather, even the oldest and most 
prudent people are apt, at times, to allow the . 
wind to strike the exposed chest and abdomen. 
nd to keep achild or a servant or almost any 

nt of your advising, covered well and con- 
stantly during: the hot infectious season is an im- 


possilelityyinA)¢reinbath, however, cannot be 
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thrown off like a sheet, quilt, or blanket. This 
oiling of the abdomen to prevent shocks from 
sudden changes of the atmosphere, a cool breeze, 
or a sudden application of cold water is one of its 
best uses. People who wear flannel bandages 
will at times expose the abdomen and thus suffer 
worse from the exposure than if they were not 
made tender by its use. The oil well rubbed over 
the front of the body is not laid off at pleasure 5 still 
it should be renewed daily or every other day. 

It is well known that castor oil applied in large 
amounts to the abdomen will act on some people 
as if taken internally. So you should not oil that 
part of the body too much if it has the effect of 
loosening the bowels rather than checking them. 

In China it is very common to wear a small 
apron over the abdomen suspended fiom the neck 
by a cord. Children especially wear them in 
summer, and often have nothing else upon the 
body. In Williams's Dictionary the character Bt 
ten, tous or dow is defined as “a stomacher.” The 
character fff tu is often used with it, but generally 
it is called HAlt Ff dow tee. 

The oiling, however, as mothers do their chil- 
dren in Palestine, would be much better as a_pre- 
ventative of bowel complaints, An Amer 
woman who has been in Jaffa, Palestine, over 
twenty: years, does a great deal of anointing the 
sick with olive oil. Your correspondent has seen 
her method, which is to rub the oil over the pais 
effected and especially the joints, What is es 
pecially to the point is that a foreign doctor in 

alestine keeps himself from catching contageous 
diseases by the olive oil bath, 

In China and Japan, the ordinary vegetable 
oils are quite as good for the purpose of keeping 
the infectious matter from entering the pores. 

What is eaten, drunk, and breathed is of course 
more harmful. ‘As, however, to other cautionary 
measures this writing may not touch upon except 
to insist most strenuously that the “hunger cure” 
and Zerophages, i.e. abstinence from all but dry 
food, are with the oil, the most efficient’ means 
imaginable to accomplish the desired end of secur- 
ing health. 

Better than anything is the endeavour through 
faith and prayer to live as hygienically as you be- 
lieve the Lord Jesus Christ would have done were 
he in our circumstances. Many people die from 
“fear” which is nothing more than a want of 
faith. What they fear comes upon them. Hence 
faith, exercised at all times and especially in mak- 
ing vows, is most beneficial. 





















































Dear Mr. C.,—I am sorry Icannot agree much 
with your letter. The advice would, if followed, 
do, I think, as much harm as good. 

1. God has provided us with pores to perspire 
throngh and throw off the extra heat, thus keeping 
us cool. ‘To stuff them up with oil is going against 
his purpose, and Tam quite sure the Lord Jesus 
would never have done tl You simply expose 
the person to internal congestions. No! keep the 
hody clean, wash it frequently, and promote, as 
God means we should, free perspiration, 

2. Your Pathology of Cholera is all at sea; you 
imagine we take it in by the pores! ‘This is not 
the received opinion, What about the lungs and 
stomach ? 

3. [vis too late to rub oil in when a person is 
seized—that will do no good whatever. 

4: Diy food is cruelty; drink little if you like. 

5. As to hunger cure—if there is one thing Lal 
ways insist on in the tropics it is never go out, 
especially in an infected district, on an empty 
stomach, Hunger produces feebleness, Finally 
you are not likely to persuade a healthy European, 
who loves a clean skin above all things, to rub 
himself all over with oil. I don’t know, who the 
foreign doctor in Palestine is, but I venture to 
suggest that that are hundreds of foreigners abroad 
who manage to keep themselves in health, without 
using any such an objectionable method. 

If your letter had gone on the following lines 
it would have been more practical :— 

1. Keep, if possible, out of infected districts. It 
is the new comers into an infected area that are 
generally attacked. 

2. Keep out of the sun. 

3. Drink boiled, well filtered water only. 

J. Avoid indigestible food, and finit at night. 

5. Avoid purgatives as a tule, especially Epsom 
salts. 

6. Stop, at once, all tendency to dia 

7. Avoid chills—and by all means » 
belt day and night. 

Yours very truly, S.R.H. 

N.B.—Your remark as to the warmth of oil is 
very true, and in winter, when one is not perspiring, 
there would be no objection (beyond that it does 
not commend itself to an Englishman’s notions of 
cleanliness) to using it for that purpose. 
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FOKOHAMA CRICKET & ATHLETIC 
CLUB. 
ee ea 

A special meeting of the Yokohama Cricket and 
Athletic Club was held on Monday at 5.30 p.m. 
in the Club Hotel. Among the members present 
were Messts. J. F. Lowder, F. Gillett, A. W. 
Curtis, E, Flint Kilby, J. Dodds, J. P. Mollison, 
J. FE. Pinn, T. Brewer, ALB. Walford, E. Morris, 
jun., H. Barlow, C. W. Arnould (Hon, Sec.) F. 
Townley, C. D. Halliburton, N. P. Kingdon, 
A. J. Easton, G. C. Pakenham, Southern, S. D. 
Hepburn, C.D. Moss, W. D. S. Edwards, A. H 
Groom, W. T.. Payne, C. H. Hinton, A. E. 
Wileman, Dr. Cox. 

Me. J. P. Mottisos 
































took the chair and an- 
nounced that the meeting had been called in 
accordance with with rules 19 and 20, and the 
objects had already been notified to the members. 
All were therefore probably aware what those 
objects were. It would first be necessary to elect 
vice- President and v of cricket in place of 
Mr. Abbott who had resigned in the course of the 
year. ‘The election would take place by ballot. 

A ballot was then taken for vice-President and 
Captain of Cricket, Messrs. Lowder and Flint 
Kilby acting as scrutineers. 

It was stated that Mr, Abbott had intimated 
his inability to serve during the ensuing season. 

‘The ballot having been taken, 

The CuairMan said he had) much pleasure in 
stating that the choice of the meeting had fallen 
on Mr, Edwaids as Captain and Vice-President— 
(Applause). He knew there was no one who took 
a greater interest or worked harder for the club 
than Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Epwarps said_it would probably only last 
for a couple of months, for the general meeting 
would soon be held when another captain could be 
elected. If he could manage to give the time he 
would be very pleased to serve: He took a great 
interest in the Club, and as all the members when he 
went round and asked them to play were always 
kind and willing if possible to play, he felt that he 
could have some confidence so far in acting. 
Although he was one of the youngest members of 
the Club and would have now and then perhaps to 
order about some who were much older than him- 
self, he would always try to doso in such a way as 
would become a young member.—(Applause.) 

The CHairMan said the 
































next business was 





the motion proposed by Mr. Gillett and second- 
ed by Mr. Flint’ Kilby. Mr. Mollison then 
read the motion, which proposed to cancel 


tule 2 in its present form and to insert in 
its place a new rule. Rule 2 is as follows :— 
at the affairs of the Club be managed by a 
Committee who shall consist of the following 
officers, President, Vice-President (who shall also 
be Captain of Cricket), Honorary Secretary, 
Honorary Treasurer, and five members, to be 
elected by two ballots, at a General Meeting to 
be held during March, the first ballot for Pre- 
sident and Vice-President, and the second for 
remaining members of the Committee. ‘That the 
Committee shall elect the officers, other than Pre 
sident and Vice: President, from its own member: 
It was proposed to substitute for it the following :— 
“That the affairs of the Club shall be managed by 
a Committee, consisting of President, Vice-Pre 
sident (also acting as Cricket Captain), and seven 
members, all of whom shall be first nominated by 
Meibers of the Club (each Member having one 
» only) at a General Meeting to be held 
during March, with alternative of an earlier date 
for the General Meeting as suggested by several 
of the present Committee, and then elected by 
three Ballots, separate Ballots being taken for 
President, Vice-President, and the General Com- 
mittee, That the Committee shall elect Honorary 
Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and such other 
Officers and sub-Committees as may be neces 
from its own Members.” This proposal the 
Chairman said was, as all would remember, the 
outcome of a discussion that took place at 
the last general meeting arising out of a lecling 
that the Committee then appointed had Leen 
sprung, so to speak, suddenly on the general 
body of the members, by means of a ticket circu- 
lated at the meeting. It seemed to him that as 
put forward by Mr. Gillett and Mr. Kilby this 
scheme was open to the same objection, inasmuch 
as while all members were alike eligible as Com- 
mittee men, they admitted that all might not be 
alike desirable, and it. was ther: fe obvious that 
one, two or more members must fall decide 
who in their opinion are desirable as office holders 
and then go andask those gentlemen if they are will- 
ing toserve. Having done all this and matured their 
plans of action they would go to the general meeting 
fully primed and their nominees would be sprung 
upon the general body of members, suddenly 
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just as it was said the ticket was at last meeting. 
n fact this particular knot of members would 
bcivig forward hele own'ticket ander the guise of 
nomination, The principle of the scheme, he 
thought, was good, and had Mr.Gillettand Mr. Kilby 
been able to bring forward a workable proposal by 
which the names of the nominees could have been 
in the hands of the members for some days be- 
fore the meeting for consideration and private 
discussion he should be inclined to support it. And 
having had some discussion with those gentlemen 
he thought it just possible that they might be 
prepared to modify their amendment to meet the 
points he had indicated, in which case it would 
probably meet the views of the meeting. 

Mr. Giivett said, as the Chairman was aware, 
they had had some discussion since the amend- 
ment in its original form was put forth, and re- 
matks had been made to Mr. Kilby and to him by 
members of the Club and of the Committee. Th 
had resulted in some modification of the origin: 
resolution and with the permission of the meeting 
he would d itin its altered form as follows :— 
“Rule 2. hat the affairs of the Club shall be 
managed bya Committee, consisting of President, 
Vice-President (also acting as Cricket Captain), 
and seven members, all of whom shall be first 
nominated by a member or members of the Club, 
and elected at a general meeting to be held during 
February by three ballots, separate ballots being 
taken for President, Vice-President, and general 
Committee. That the Committee shall elect 
Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, such 
other Officers and ‘Sub-committees as may be 
necessary, from its own members. ‘That nomina- 
tions must be sent in to the Honorary Secretary in 
writing at least three days before the date of the 
general meeting, and be added to the published 
notice convening that meeting,” 

The Cuairman said the last clause seemed to 
provide for the point that he had called attention 
to, namely, that the names of the nominees should 
be made known some days before the meeting. 

Mr. Gitterr said he had printed a few copies 
of the altered proposition, which were distributed 
in the meeting. He thought in its amended form 
the proposal would meet the views of most present. 
It was perhaps hardly necessary for him to remind 
members of the cause of this motion, At the last 
meeting there was some discussion, pethaps 
hastily considered, over a question that arose 
then as to voting on a ticket, and after various 
rematks the matter ended in his giving notice 
of a resolution for the next meeting with reference 
to the ballot. As the Chairman and his colleagnes 
knew, Mr. Kilby and he had gone into the matter 
and had sent ina resolution to the Committee for 
pection and consideration, ‘They at the same 
time expressed the hope that if the committee ap- 
proved of the scheme they would foster it as 
their own, and asked that if they had any amend- 
inents to it these should be brought forward. 
He was sorry that being away in’ the country 
he had not had time to alter the resolution before 
posting it, but he hoped that if allowance were 
made for that there would be no difference. ‘The 
main object, he took it, was very clear: to secure 
public nomination before the meeting so that 
members might know for whom they had to vote. 
It remained to be seen whether the amendment 
would meet the views of the meeting, but he firmly 
believed that the majority of those present would be 
in favour of some such scheme, and that nomination 
would be considered by most of those there as an 
an inherent part of the ballot. If that were so, 
there should be no great difficulty in their arriving 
ta something that would be acceptable. He could 
promise that if anyone had a Letter proposal Mr. 
Kilby and he would give their cordial support to 
it provided it supplied the want. He might be 
allowed to compare briefly the conditions which 
prevailed under the old rule with those which would 
exist under the altered rule. Hitherto it had 
been left generally to a few to formulate a ticket 
containing the names of the Committee whom they 
thought desirable. He might say that he thought 
those names had generally been well and carefully 
selected; but they only consisted of nine names, 
to fill nine places, and in that way members who 
had not thought the matter over carefully—and 
very few did—really did not know to whom to give 
their votes if they thought other members were 
desirable. They might think there were others 
would better fill some place on the Com- 
ee, Init there being only the nine to vote 
for in’ many cases their votes were lost. In 
fact he had no hesitation in saying that ticket 
voting meant that the minor might carry & 
ticket in defiance of the majority and the whole of 
the affairs of the Club be thus in the hands of the 
former, ‘That might appear a bold statement, but 
it would not be found so if it were looked into. 
Supposing that there were thirty members; if ten 
agreed to vote solid for a ticket they could 
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practically carry it, as the remaining twenty 
would probably distribute their votes over a 
great number of possible candidates, many of 
whom would not have the slightest intention of 
serving even if elected, and in any case the chances 
were very reniole that any one so voted for would 
get in against the ten solid votes for the ticket. 
Under the proposed rule any member or members 
who believed that a certain member would be 
desirable on the Committee would nominate 
him, and the names so nominated would be 
placed before the members—along with a ticket if 
there was one—and the best nine men would be 
chosen to fill the places, the whole voting being 
thus much consolidated. ‘The other alterations he 
did not refer to in detail, but said he would leave 
the alteration of the date from March to February 
in the hands of the Committee. He repeated that 
he thought the scheme in its entirety would find 
favour with most present, and said that if there 
were any objections to the details the proposer and 
seconder would be willing to meet the wishes of 
the general body of the members.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Frinr Kitsy seconded Mr, Gillett’s mo- 
tion, remarking that after that gentleman's speech 
he had nothing to add 

Mr. Lowper, while entirely approving of the 

general terms of the proposal, said he had been 
Tong enough in Yokohama to know that com 
mittees of Clubs did excellent work, Indeed, 
his long residence here had convinced him 
that but for the committees very little would be 
done. ‘Therefore he thought great praise was due 
to the gentlemen who came forward and gratuit- 
ously performed the labours devolving on Com- 
miltees of Clubs in Yokuhama,—(Applause.) He 
remembered the time when it was very difficult 
indeed to get members to serve on Committees, 
but fortunately the tendency of the present day 
was to show that other members were coming 
forward and taking an interest in matters. Ii 
therefore this meeting was called for any purpuse— 
however indirect—ot casting a slur on the work 
that had been done by committees he would not 
support the proposal, Brom what he had heard 
from the Chairman and from the proposer and se- 
conder, however, he found that there was an under- 
standing between the Committee and the body of 
the members as to what was desirable. At the 
same time he thought the club was hardly ina 
position to say that the Committee should be no- 
minated by the members exclusively, and irrespec- 
tive of the Committee; that was to say that they 
were to treat their Committee, for the purposes of 
balloting, simply as ordinary members. He sug- 
gested that it would be well to leave with the Com- 
mittee the responsibility of nominating in the first 
place the Committee for the ensuing year, 
members having the privilege of adding to 
the names published by the Commitee’ be- 
fore the general meeting. In_ other words, 
that it should be the duty of the Committee at a 
certain time, say seven days, when calling the 
general meeting, to publish in the pavilion of the 
Club the names recommended and then any member 
of the Club should have the option of sending in 
to the honorary secretary say four days before the 
mecting the names of any others he thought de- 
sivable. If twenty were thus nominated for 
fifteen places then a ballot of the whole would 
take place, but if only filteen were nominated all 
could be elected. He threw that out asa sug- 
qestion to Mr. Killy and Mr. Gillett: as carry. 
ing out their views, and also as showing that the 
Club had confidence in the Committce—(Ap- 
nause.) 
: Mr. Giunert said Mr, Kilbyand he consider- 
edthatpoint. At present the Coumnittee had always 
had the option, and he hoped would always exet cise 
it, of nominating members for the Committee, but 
he though it would be invidious to ask them ty no- 
minate a new Committee. At the same time the: 
considered that if there were not a sufficient num- 
berof members nominated, or if therewere menihe 
who the Committee thought should be on the Com 
mittee, they could take care that stich names were no- 
minated, They had nothin; inst the ticket 
that was placed before the | He hadno 
doubt—so far as he was concerned, he knew —they 
were the bestmen, But at the same time there 
might be members who thought somebody else 
would be better than one proposed, and it was with 
the view of getting all the names before the club 
and leaving the meeting to choose those they 
thought the best, not those who were thought by 
certain members to be the best, that the proposi- 
tion was made. 

‘The Cuarran said if the committee nominated 
their successors they might be placed in an in 
vidious pos wight have to nominate 
themselves, 

Mr. Lowpen said they always did soit wasa 
understood thing, and simply amounted to s 
that they were willing to serve again, 
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Mr. Grier asked whether it would be con- 
sidered within the province of the Committee in 
issuing their report at the end of the year 
to name members of the Committee who were 
willing to serve again. 

‘The Cuairman said he could see no objection 
to that. 

Mr. Pinw remarked that reports of public com- 
panies always named members of Committee or 
directors who were willing to serve ag 

In the course of some farther discussion, 

Mr. Groom said the objection to Mr. Gillett’s 
proposal as to nomination was that it did away 
with the privacy of the ballot. 

‘The CuarrMan said the nomination would be 
made to the honorary secretary. 

Mr. Groom—Aud he is not supposed to divulge 
i? 

Mr. Gittetr—No. 

Mr. Groom said supposing the members did not 
approve of the President, some one would have to 
take the initiative of proposing a candidate in op- 
position, ‘Shat few would care to do, and it would 
be an infringement of the privacy of ballot. At 
present the ballot was pertectly private, and he 
did not see why the present arragement should not 
stand. He proposed that the rule should be left 
unaltered as to the nomination, but approved of 
the ballots for office bearers being separate. 


Mr, Hersuas thought names might be given in 
to the secretary for nomination and the balloting 
could take place on those names. 

Mr. Groom opposed the proposal for nomina- 
tion, remarking that if anything had gone wrong 
and an incapable Commitice had been elected he 
could understand Mr, Gillett’s proposal. 

Mr. Ginzert asked if Mr. Groom thought the 
privacy of the ballot was more interfered with by 
his proposal than by the running of a ticket ? 

Mr. Groom thought so. 


Mr. Kinpy ‘said the question was between 
private and informal nomination and public and 
formal nomination. 

Mr. KinGpon seconded Mr. Groom's amend- 
ment, which was, however, withdrawn after discus- 
sion.” 

Mr. Lowper proposed as an amendment— 
“That the number of Committeemen and office 
bearers. in the Committee remain at pre- 
sent; What on summoning the annual general 
meeting in each year, the Committee shall publish 
in the pavilion _a list’ of the members to be pro- 
posed by the Committee for election on the Com- 
nnittee at that meeting for the ensuing year. The 
list may contain more names than the number of 
members to serve on the Committee. Any mei 






























































ber of the Club p ny other name or 

nes for elec nd the same to the 
secretary not less than three clear days be- 
fore the meeting, and the secretary shall 
forthwith publish the s in the vilion, Tf 





more members are proposed than the number re- 

quisite to form or fill the Committee the election 

shall be by ballot to be taken at the meeting.” 
Mr. Groom seconded. 


Mr. Gtiter said he would be sorry to oppose 
Mr. Lowder’s proposal, which seemed to be ver- 
virtually the same as his, though less clear. If 
there was any feeling that the Committee should 
be considered nominated without nomination he 
could insert after the words ‘all of whom" in 
his proposal, tl « “with the exception of 
the only, 2 Shall be first,” &e. 

Mr. ARNOULD also proposed an amendment, but 
immediately withdrew it. 

Mr. Kixcpow opposed the proposal for three 
separate ballots, and said that in order to har- 
monious working in the Committee the office 
bearers should all Le elected by the members of 
the Conunittee. 

Mr. Lownex's amendment was pul to thé meet- 
, but was lost by 11 to 9. 













































Mr. Gicerr’s proposal was then put and was 
canied hy 10 to 93 a second vote was called for 
and resulted in iaveur of the motion by 12 to 11. 





he mot 





jared carried. 
On the motion of Mr. Watrorn, seconded by 
Mr. Dodds, it was agreed to change the date of 
the annual meeting from March to February 
This was all the business, and after awarding a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. C. D. Moss, the mecting separated. 


was therefore dec 
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SAILING RACE. 

Seg 

race on Saturday was contested 
under conditions somewhat different from those 
that have characterized previous matches during 
the season, Instead of having a run out to the 
north mark and more or less of a beat to the 
Lightship or home, the yachts had a dead beat 
to the north mark and a reach to the Lightship 
and in to the finish, the wind holding all the while 
about N.E. The boats got over the line in some- 
thing like the following order—ZLa Belle, Ronin, 
Tomioka, Molly Bawn, Scow, Mosquito, K.0., 
Lady Louise, Fubal E., Ivex, and Princess 
Maud. All crossed on the starboard tack, and 
two lines were soon formed; the windward con- 
tingent headed by Scow, with Princess Maud 
dead astern, weathering the French mail steamer, 
while Molly Bawn, followed by Lady Louise led 
the leeward division. A tow, Tokyo-bound, came 
out just as the boats divided to pass the 
Kobe steamer; Scow, the Doctor, and. Princess 
Maud cleaved it safely, but Lady Louise and one 
or two others were effectually blocked. The blue 
cutter at once accepted the situation and stood 
out on the port tack, but most of those that had 
the choice held on till well into the Kanagawa 
shore, one or two indeed, notably La Belle and 
Tomioka, faisly over-doing the thing. Molly 
Bawn sailed like a witch, and was first round the 
North mark, Scow rounding less than a minutelater. 
La Belle coming out for the buoy had her mast 
carried away when about 300 yards from the mark, 
and came home with spinnaker boom rigged as a 
jury mast. The reach to the Lightship was un- 
eventful. Scow held her own very fairly, but 
Fubal E. was overhauling all ahead of her, and 
Lady Louise and Princess Mand practically 
rounded together, and came into the finish only 
a few seconds apart. Captain Efford acted as 
officer of the day. ‘The following are the times :— 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—+ 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 











London, August rrth, 

Passing a Post Office yesterday I glanced 
casually at the announcements, and perceived to 
my astonishment that a mail for Japan, vid San 
Francisco, is made up in London to-day. It was 
only this day week that the last. mail Teft; in ten 
days, a fortnight or thice weeks we shall have the 
next, This irregularity is novel to Londoners, who 
are accustomed to have their mails go, year in 
year out, on specified days and at specified hours. 
But the Eastern mails inward vid America appear 
to Le even more irregular. About a fortnight ago 
we had one, but LT think weeks had elapsed since 
the previous delivery. In fact, the American 
mail is very convenient at the other end, where 
every one Knows when the steamer is going; but at 
this side, where it goes at all kinds of odd and ir- 
regular times, and where the announcements re- 
specting it have to be sought among a score of 
other announcements, it is a delusion and a syare. 

Parliament is to adjourn to-day until November 
6th, when that new device, an autumn session, is 
to be tied. The Local Government Bill has 
passed, and is now as good as law; the Parnell- 
dimes Commission Bul is in the House of Lords, 
the screw having been put on pretty tightly in the 
House of Commons. At forty-eight hours notice 
all the amendments were closuved; their name 
was legion, and if they were all to be debated at 
the same length as those already dealt with, the 
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House might have sat for five years and not got 
through with them. ‘The Commission, it is ex 
pected, will get to work in October, and by the time 
ithas finished there will be wigs on ihe green. 
Meanwhile Mr. Parnell and Mr. Chamberlain are 
carrying ona duel on their own accounts. The 
latter made a very cold, unimpassioned speech on 
the Commission, but one that is said to have been 
frightfully effective, in. the course of which he re 
ferred to former intercourse with Mr. Parnell and 
to his belief in the latter's integrity. Mr. Parnell 
replied the following day; he was evidently 
raging; he said, amongst other venomous and 
bitter things, that Mr. Chamberlain did, at the 
time to which he referred, betray Cabinet secrets 
to him (Mr. Parnell). The reply was that every 
communication with Mr, Parnell was made know: 
by Mr. Chamberlain to his colleagues, and was 
undertaken with their authority. There was also 
a conflict about an interview at Mr. Chamberlain's 
house the day after the Phoenix Pack murders; 
but Mr. Chamberlain's account of this was corro- 
borated by Captain O'Shea, through whom it was 
brought saute One allegation of Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s referred to a County Council Bill for Ireland, 
of which it was said Mr. Parnell approved, ar 
which he had corrected with his own hand. All this 
Mr. Parnell denies, and challenges production of 
the documents by’ Mr. Chamberlain; the latter 
accepts the challenge, and is now at Birmingham 
examining his papers for the purpose. Further, 
Captain O'Shea alleges that Mr. Parnell on that 
occasion took to Mr. Chamberlain a draft of a 
new Crimes Bill, being the old act which was 
then about to expire, altered in Mr. Parnell’s 
hand writing, and which the Lrish members would 
agree to pass with just sufficient show of opposi 
tions to maintain their character in Leland. Me. 
Parnell likewise challenges the production of this 
coercion bill drafted by himself. So we are not 
going to stagnate wholly during the recess. 
Another subject which has attracted a good deal 
of attention during the past ten days has been the 
running of trains from London to Edinburgh, The 
Great Northern route by York and Newcastle has 
always carried off the palm for speed. The 1 
o’clock express from King’s Cross reached Edin- 
burgh in nine hours. Tt was only first and second 
class. The London and North-western train 
leaving Euston at the same time and travelling by 
Preston and Carlisle reached Edinburgh at 8 
o'clock, viz, in ten hours, ‘The York route is four 
miles shorter than the other, and bas the advan- 
tage of fewer steep gradients. These 
times had existed for years; but at the begin 
ning of the present season the Great Northern 
added third class coaches to the express; this 
annoyed the North Western Company, which 
thereupon announced that its trains would also 
run to Edinburgh in nine hours; the Great 
Northern replied by running its train in 8} 
hours, the North-Western followed suite, the 
Great Northern reduced to eight hours, and the 
North-Western astonished every one by an- 
nouncing that on and after Monday last their 
ro o'clock train would likewise perform the 
journey to Edinburgh in 8 hours. The Great 
Northen has now reduced the time to 7} hours. 
The distance by Carlisle is gor miles, by York 
397+. Much interest was felt in the first journey of 
the North-Western in eight hours; it was over 
50 miles an hour including stoppages, and two 
Tong and steep hills, one over the Cumberland 
mountains, the other in Scotland, had to be 
negotiated. The Times sent a correspondent down 
by the train, and he tells us how it was done. To 
begin with, the train ran to Crewe, 158 miles, 
without stopping, at the rate of 53 miles a 
hour throughout. ‘This is the longest run 
in the world without stoppage. ‘To maintain 53 
miles an hour over that length of line with varying 
gradients, the speed had to pushed at some 
places to nearly 75 miles an hour. Outside Crewe 
the speed was at times a mile in 54 seconds, and 
later on, a mile in 483 seconds. With this tremen- 
dous speed the train is described as ‘steady as 
a rock all the time.” his is due I believe to 
what is called the “make-up” of the train; the 
coaches were all of the same length, same weight, 
and well coupled. After Crewe the next stop 
was Preston, 51 miles, where lunch was had; then 
came Carlisle go miles, and last of all Edinburgh, 
100} miles. ‘The go miles between Preston and 
Carlisle, including the famous Shap Pass, where 
the gradient is 1 in 75 for fo niles, were ac- 
tually traversed in 98 minutes, while the 100} miles 
between Carlisle and Edinburgh tock 104 minutes ; 
8 miles of this section was up # gradient of rin So. 
There can be no doubt that the Great Northern 
could, if they wished, bring down their time to 7 
hours, and perhaps less, for they have all the ad- 
vantages, besides having the well deserved :eputa- 
tion of being the fastest line in the world; but a 
war of this kind between two great railways with 
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interests which are intermingled all over the coun- 
tty is a costly affair to both. Plain people can- 
not help asking why, if the North-western can 
do the journey so easily in eight hours, it has for 
years past taken ten3 why is it that all this time 
has been taken to learn that two hours can be 
spared, and that even now it is learnt only from 
arival? However, there is the feat, and a very 
re! Kable one it is. 

he naval manceuvres are going on, and every 
morning we hear of the bombardment of this 
town, the capture of that, the ransom of mayors 



























and ‘chief magistrates, and other very startling 
ocenrrences, The scheme appears to have been 
this: two hostile fleets were blockaded, one in 
Berehaven in the south-west of Ireland, the other 





in Lough Swilly in the north. Both succeeded in 
escaping and in ravaging the coasts, and have 
not yet Leen captured apparently, But until the 
official report appears, itisdifficull to knowwhat has 

ally passed, or whether one of the ravaging fleets 
is not already captured according to the rules. 

A difficulty has arisen between Italy and Fiance 
about the possession of Massowah. Here as in 
every other part of the Turkish Empire extra- 
territoriality of Europeans prevailed. ‘The Italians 
took possession, and claimed that by the effective 
exercise of jurisdiction by a Christian and civilized 
power, extra-territot ipso facto ceased; F 
argued that even then its abolition was a’ subject 
for discussion and agreement amongst the Powers 



























concerned, I do not mean to say that this is the 
whole question between the two; but it is an 
element dispute. France scems to have 





been acting in a de manger style, Italy 
has got into a passion, and her main position is 
supported by the other Power 

The theater-going public during the past week 
has had an opportunity of seeing Afr. Hyde and 
Dr. Fekyll put on the siage by two different com- 
panies, one under an American actor, Mr. Mans- 
field, the other under Herr Bandmann, who is, 
L believe, not wholly unknown in the East. The 
first is described as a very powerful and even 
horrible performance, quite a nightmare in fact; 
the second is said to be altogether ridiculous, and 
is now stopped by an injunction of the Court of 
Chancery, granted on the application of Messrs. 
Longmans, the publishers of Mr. Stevenson’ 
book. One evening paper calls Mr. Bandmann’s 

1a pantomime; “there is not a single re 
¢ either in Here Bandmann’s play 
he invents nothing and vulgarises 
the production is as puerile as it 
is tedious; “he (Bandmann) mades it clear that 
he does not know how ridiculous a figure he cuts 
as he stalks about the stage, his long hair brushed 
well Lack save for a curl on his forehead, a flower 
in the button-hole of his frock coat, and a fat 
smile of self-appreciation on his face, while he 
pours forth with a strong German accent the bom: 
hastic platitudes which he has placed in poor 
Jekyl’s mouth * * ® The whole affair is a 
sad and si exhibition.” Such are the verdicts 
of the ‘Fames's and Pall Mall, who agree for 
once. 

A report by Mr. Quin on the agriculture of 
Hokkaido has just been published. On the title- 
page Hakodate is put in brackets after Hokkaido, 
as if the two names were synonymous and conver- 
tible. Geography is not now, and never was, a 
strong point with the British Foreign Office. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
a 
(From our Sreciat, Corresronpent.) 





San Francisco, August 3oth. 

When a political party begins to go down hill, 
it finds the descent of Avernus easy and continual. 
When the Mills Tariff Bill went to the Senate, 
the course of that body, if it had been animated 
by common sense, was simple and obvious. Seven- 
teen of the sitting Republicans had commmitted 
themselves by vote and voice to a measure of 
tariff reform far more radical than the one which 
Mr. Mills proposed. A commission, in which 
Republican protectionists constituted a large ma 
jority, had examined the tariff, heard rep esenta- 
tives of all interests, and had reported that du 
onght to be reduced about twice as much as Mills 
proposed to reduce them. More than all, the 
leading newspapers of the great north-west, where 
the Republicans must expect to get their votes, were 
in peremptory tones that some check 

should be put to the robbery of the farmers 
by the protected manufacturers. Clearly it was 
the Senate’s cue to do something in harmo: 
their record and the demands of the Republican 
States: amend or reject the Mills , if they 
choose, but to pass some measure of revenue 
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reform. Instead of this, they pigeon-holed the bill, 
and—tejected the Fisheries Treaty. 

Now those of your readers who do me the 
honour to read these letters will remember that 
the people of the United States do not care a 
straw about the fisheries question. Itinterests the 
fishermen on the New England coast, who are 
learning that they had far better abandon the 
Auantic coast fisheries, and transfer their nets 
and their boats to the banks of Alaska, the 
pioneers among them are now doing; and it in- 
terests the Canadians, who are using the obsolete 
provisions of the treaty of 1818 to extort recipro- 
city of trade from this country. ‘To appease 
the one, and be polite to the other, the Go- 
vernment appointed a commission which met 
certain gentlemen from England and Canada, and 
between them they made a treaty. What its par- 
ticular features were no one inquired, for no one 
cared. That it was a fair treaty may be inferred 
from the fact that it was denounced in Canada as 
asurrender to the United States, and in New 
England as a surrender to Canada. ‘The rational 
course for the Senate to pursue with such a treaty 
was to ratify it, and have done with it. But the 
Republican senators thought they could make a 
little political capital by representing the treaty as 
aa procfihat Mr. Cleveland was truckling to Eng- 
land, an@ they rejected it without giving rea- 
sons or suggesting a substitute. They imagined 
that they had put the President in a hole “agin” 
the fall elections. 

But they little knew their man, 
pleasant message, 























He replied 
He said that in his opi 
the treaty was a good treaty, ‘The Senate took 
a different view, and under the circumstances 
there was only one alternative left, and that was 
to coerce Canada into good behaviour by means 
of an embargo. So he asked for fresh powers to 
suspend commercial intercourse with the Domi- 
nion. ‘The effect of this is to give the administra- 
tion ‘all the glory which resulls from a spirited 
foreign policy, and to compel the Republican 
Senate to support him whether it will or no, He 
has hoisted them with their own petard. 

It is hardly likely that there will be any em- 
bargo. But if there is, Cleveland will have a walk 
over in November; and if there is not, the Cana- 
dians will have to take water, which will give him 
all the kudos that successful negotiators enjoy. 
he Republicans remind me of the old slave oli- 
garchy of 1860. Everything they do is wrong. 
When their opponents blunder, they hasten to re- 
pair the blunder for them; they never allow a 
month to pass without going out of their way to 
commit hava kir 

‘The Committee in charge of the Alaska ques- 
tion continues to hear the evidence of the witnesses 

hom the Alaska Commercial Company furnishes. 
hese witnesses are generally ex-agents of the 
‘Treasury Department from Sitka: and they are pro- 
foundly impressed with the necessity of entending 
the Alaska Company's lease, in the interest of the 
seals, and of humanity and ‘civilization, Accord- 
ing to them the greatest benefactors of the human 
race have been the offices of the Company. At 
the same time a curious piece of news reaches us 
from Alaska. The United States Revenue cruiser 
is roaming’ Behring’s Sea_as usual, but she has 
not this year captured one British poacher, though 
the sea is said to be full of them. Has the British 
Government quietly observed to the ‘Treasury 
Department that it might go on fooling with Ame- 
ricans as long as it pleased, but that if any more 
Englishmen were seized in defiance of law there 
would be trouble? 

On roth September Maine holds her State elec- 
tion, and from the exertions which are being made 
by Mr. Blaine and other Republicans, it looks as 
though they did not feel quite sure of the State, 
There is, however, no chance of the Democrats 
carrying it; the question is merely as to the size of 
the Republican majority. _ In New York a Gover- 
nor will be elected this fall. The Republicans 
have nominated Warner Miller, better known as 
“Wood Pulp” Miller, the man who invented a 
process of making paper out of wood pulp, and got 
a special tariff rate made by Congress’ for his 
especial benefit. The invention and the duty 
together have made him rich. When Conkling 
resigned from the Senate, and Blaine had influence 
enough to defeat his renomination, Wood Pulp” 
Miller was selected to succeed him: he proved a 
quiet, sen-ible member of the Senate, who always 
voted for protection, and never opened his mouth 
on that or any other subject. The Democrats will 
probably renominate the present Governor, David 
B. Hill. As between Hill and Miller, there is 
little personally to choose, but the latter has a 
tremendous puill over the former in the possession 
of me-too” Platt as the commander of his forces. 
Platt, who obtained the soubriquet_of “ 
from his obsequious following of Conk! 
born organizer of men; he is a political 
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If Daniel Manning were still at the head of the 
democracy, Platt would have a foe worthy of his 
steel ; as it is, there is no one in the Democratic 
ranks who can hold a candle to him, He choose 
Miller as his candidate, first, because in the event 
of success, he wanted a Governor he could own and 
run, and secondly because he wanted a great deal 
of money. Hill is not personally popular. He is 
the idol of Tammany, and the friend of Charles 
A. Dana; a man who can survive these drawbacks 
must possess an exhaustless fund of vitality. 
‘The contest is the more important as New York 
will be the key of the situation in November. 

Charles F. Crocker, sole executor of the late 
Chartes Crocker's will, has filed a petition for its 
probate in which the property lelt by deceased is 
valued at $25,259,637. It is understood that the 
appraisement of the property is below its real 
value. Nota dollar is left to any charity whatso- 
ever. Oe: 

The following despatch, which appears in this 
morning’s papers, would furnish a philosopher 
with a fine text for a homily :-— 

Hellefontaine (Miss.), August agth. 

ro known as “t Pony Poe” france on Satur- 
day Bight ime the sesidetce of a wilow named. Ben 
choked” the widow, her daughter, and the fourteen 
daughter of a neighbour insensible, and criminally assaui 
srapentneetings whercte vine takings promiveng part to the 
Fro’ ecdings, “A mb overtonk the party’ on the wy to the jail 
And hanged Poe at the scene of his crime. Poe was a teacher, 
and last year was acandidate for the office of Tax Asse 
He confessed his guilt before his death, and said he deve 
death. 

Assuming that there is some foundation m fact 
for the above story, and that itis not wholly an 
emanation from some inventive reporter's fancy, it 
may be taken for granted that most of the state- 
ments it contains are untrue. It is quite certain 
that a man who bad committed the crime 
imputed to the negro would not within a week 
have taken part openly in a public prayer meeting 
atthe scene of his guilt. The negro may have 
been a teacher, and may have been a candidate 
for assessor; though negro teachers are rare in 
Mississippi, and negro candidates for the office of 
assessor still rarer. He may have confessed his 
crime, but in real life, those who die by lynching 
usually cling to hope to the last and protest their 
innocence. ‘Ihe chances are that if the story is 
true, the young bloods of Bellefontaine, Miss., find- 
ing time hang heavy on their hands, resolved to 
Have a little fun, picked up a poor devil of a 
negro, and hung him first by way of diversion; 
the story of the rape being trumped up afterwards 
to justify their crime, ‘The brood of ruffians en- 
jendered by slavery is not yet extinct in the South. 





















































SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES. 
pee ge 
Tue New Ortentat Bax Corporation 
(Limite). 





‘The Oriental Bank was originally known as the 
Bank of Western India, which was started in Bom. 
day in the year 1842, by Mr. W. W. Cargill, as 
an‘uncharteted and unlimited company, expressly: 
asa Bank of Exchange, thus beginning what has 
since become the great system of exchange bank- 
ing in the Kast, and the model on which all existing 
banks of the same description have been formed. 

‘Lhe first directors were :—Major-General Sir 
Thomas Valiant, K.H., Thomas Robert Rich 
mond, Esq., Alex. Campbell MacLean, Esq., 
Edmund Cobb Morgan, Esq., John Alexander 
Russell, Esq. Juggonath Sunkersett, Esq., Jeje 
bhoy Dadabhoy, Esq., Wm. Walter Cargill, Esq., 
Managing Director. From the time of its foundation 
the Corporation flourished as a bank of issue and of 
local deposits; but its great and most profitable 
business was that of exchange. In 1845 its name 
was changed to the Oriental, and the head office 
was tfanslerred from Bombay to London 

So successful was the bank even at that early 
period that at the beginning of 1845 its shares 
were alveady ata premium of neatly 50 per cent, 
but the disastrous failure of the Union Bank of 
Calcutta, the effects of which resembled those 
which attended the failure of the Glasgow Bank, 
and ruined every one of its unfortunate share- 
holders, caused such a panic among shateholders 
in India in unlimited companies that all shares 
became for the time unsaleable. But the operations 
of the Oriental Bank were conducted with great 
prudence, and its business continued to prosper. 

Tn i849 the Oriental bought the charter of the 
Bank ot Ceylon, and two years later it obtained 
fiom the British Crown an extension of its cor- 
porate powers under the new title of The Orien- 
tal Bank Corporation,” with a capital of 300,0001., 
which constituted it a bank of issue in Ces! nd 
China, and empowered it to carry on exchange, 
deposit, and remitiance business anywhere to the 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
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‘The Oriental now began to draw partly upon 
its own head office in Wallbrook, and rapidly to 
extend its agencies all over the East. In 1852 a 
branch was established in Mauritius, and agencies 
at Melbourne and Sydney ; in 1853 and 1854 the 
capital was still further increased, It was ulti- 
nately raised to 1,500,000/., and the reserve fund 
to 500,000f. For twenty years (1857-77) _ the 
Oriental may be said to have occupied a position 
of commanding strength. ‘The solidity of its 
credit, the amplitude of its resources, and the vast 
area of its operations were unsurpassed by any 
other banking concern. Year after year it paid a 
dividend of 12 per cent. Its capital more than 
doubled in value, and at one time its shares of 
25l. were worth 70. ‘The prosperity of the bank 
was coeval with, and consequent upon, a vast ex- 
pansion of trade, but, unfortunately, this led to 
commitments abroad which dangerously crippled 
the corporatior 

In 1877 the shares of the bank stood at a pre- 
mium of about cent. per cent,, but in 1878 it began 
to be rumoured that it was in difficulties, aud’ in 


























1879 the shares fell to 124, but rose to par before 
the close of the year. It was a disastrous specula- 
tion in Chilian bonds that gave the first serious 
blow to the bank’s credit. These bonds were sold 
by the bank in 1879 at the very moment at which 
their price lowest, just alter a naval defeat 
which Chili had sustained. The greater portion 
of the bank’s reserve fund went to meet the losses 
sustained by these and other speculations in foreign 
securities. 

Misfortunes seldom come alone, and the losses 
due to these unfortunate investments were followed 
a couple of years afterwards by an unlucky spec 
lation in silver. A monetary conference had been 
called at Paris to devise means for restoring the 
value of silver, Mr. Goschen was present at it, 
pid the bi-metalliats: wera ‘iu. good hops that tie 
resolutions of the meeting would be in their favour. 
‘The delusion, as it proved to be, was shared by the 
directors of the Oriental Bank, ‘They bought silver 
largely, and bonds payable in silver coinage, with 
the result that they sustained fresh and heavy losses. 

It may he said that the directors were unwise in 
investing the moneys of the bank in South Ameti- 
can securities, and speculating in silver, and 
though that cannot be denied, it is only fair to re- 
member that shareholders had been habituated to 
large dividends, and those dividends made the reci 
pients exacting and inconsiderate. The appetite 
for large profits grows with feeding, and such pro- 
fils more often than not mean great tisks. More- 
over, the bank was subjected (o losses which the 
most careful management could not have avoided. 

The bank had made heavy advances in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, for which it was ultimately forced 
for its own protection to take mortgages upon 
sugar and coffee property. At the time when the 
advances first began these properties were of great 





















































value, but suddenly leaf-disease began to ravage 
the coffee plantations of Ceylon, and large estates, 









nce regarded as mines of wealth, w 
cultivation, ‘There was kindied devastation. in 
Mautitius, where the heavy fall in sugar added to 


the general distuess. ‘To avoid a catastrophe the 
bank was obliged to continue its advances in the 
hope that the disease might be eradicated and 
prices improve, expectations that were not realised 

At the meeting in October, 1883, the chairman 














spoke very frankly on this subject. |“ Our consti 
tuents,” he said, “in Ceylon and Mauritus have left 
on our hands landed securities to a large amount, 
on which we have for some time back taken no 
credit for profit and loss, for interests, and returns 
of any kind. We have, besides, written off from 
our profit and loss account sums amounting to 
256,001.” But the bank might have weathered 
its difficulties, for it was always able to pay 20s. 
1 the pound, but for a panic, due partly to un- 
wise action of the management, and partly to the 
malevolent gossip of outsiders. 

A movement on the part of shareholders had 
led to a considerable reduction in the working ex- 
penses of the bank, and some of its late employés 
did not hesitate to spread damaging reports respect. 
ing its position. As long ago as 1879 there was 
reason to suppose that a deliberate attempt was 
being made in London to wreck the bank. Agra 
& Masterman’s had been brought to the ground 
by sheer malevolence, working on the public mind 
at a period of great financial anxiety, and the 
Oriental had to reckon with a similar conspiracy. 

And unconsciously the bank played into the 
hands of its enemies. Ow the retirement of the 
general manager, the directors appointed the late 
Mr. Edwin Brett’ as his successor, and invested 
hhim with full discretionary powers and authority, 
in the early exercise of which he recommended the 
writing off of half the ital of the bank. A col 
lapse in the value of shares followed. ‘This was 
cabled all over the world within a few hours. Con- 
fidence was shaken abroad as well as at home, 
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not by crowding the head office with numbers of 
anxious depositors, but the pressure on the Eastern 
branches, which was provided for by drafts on their 
funds lying with the parent bank at adverse ex- 
changes. ‘Then followed rapid withdrawals in 
London; and, unable, owing to the nature of its 
fiscal investments, to provide for the heavy de- 
mands on its resources, and unsupported by any 
of its kindred institutions, the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration suspended payment. 

Never was suspension less necessary. ‘The bank, 
with its powerful mercantile influence, its assured 
and extensive constituency, and valuable current 
business, was rapidly recovering financial stability, 
and, at the special meeting held a few weeks 
before the suspension, the chairman indulged in a 
confident hope that the bank would safely emerge 
from its tronbles. Had it been supported at home 
by kindred institutions, as it ought to have been, 
the suspension would never have occurred. 

‘This support was not forthcoming, and the bank 
had to put up its shutters. ‘The directors were 
obliged to place the affairs of the bank in liquida- 
tion under the Court, As an untegistered com- 
pany the corporation could not be wound up 
voluntarily, or under the supervision of the Court, 
there being an express provision to that effect in 
the Companies Act of 1862. The liquidation of 
the Court did not, of course, prevent a scheme of 
arrangement being effected a little later on for 1e- 
lieving the corporation as soon as possible from 
expenses and complications. 

(was felt from the moment that the Oriental 
stopped that it ought to be reconstructed, and 
within a very few days of its suspension Mr, R. 
'T. Rohde, who had held a high position in ‘the 
Japan branch, and has since become an authority 
upon decimal coinage, telegraphed to the managers 
of all its branches throughout the East the basis of 
a scheme for creating a new bank which should 
take over the splendid connection, and utilise the 
trained staff, of the old institution, ‘The responses 

eceived convinced Mr. Rolide, and those who were 

ing with him, that sufficient capital to make a 
fair start could be secured, and that there would be 
no lack of profitable banking business upon saler 
lines than those followed by the parent institution, 

Seventy-seven days alter the suspension of the 
Oriental Bank Corporation the prospectus of the 
New Oriental Bank Corporation was in the pos- 
session of the public at every place in which the 
old bank formerly carried on ts business, ‘There 
had been loud’ complaints on the part of some 
individuals with a very slight conception of the 
difficulties to be overcome belore teconstiuction 
was possible, at the delay ; but, in fact, it was not 
the delay that ought to have excited surprise, but 
the promptitde with which are nents had been 
made for reopening the bank. ‘The time was 
far from favourable, the attitude of London capi- 
talists unpromising, and, uncertainty attending 
the real position of the former corporation threw a 
doubt upon the prospects of the new. ‘Then there 
were, in addition to the incessant labour involved, 
considerable expenses to be faced in the form of 
telegrams, advertising, office rental, copying, &c. 
But everything gave way betore the Ueter mination 

enthusiasm of Mr. Rohde, aud of Mr. A. J. 
Macdonald, whose experience in the resuscitation 
of the new Bank of Bombay was of great service 
in the formation of the New Oriental, of which he 
became one of the first directors. 

The capital of the bank was fixed at 2,000,000/., 
with a first issue of 100,000 shares of 10/. each, of 
which 50,000 shares were reserved for issue in 
silver currency. ‘The prospectus intimated that 
the new bank would at first confine its operations 
to the large ports at which the old bank always 
did a profitable business. It will,” said the 
prospectus, “be the especial care of the new bank 
to avoid the slightest departure from the rules of 
legitimate banking in its best-recognised  prin- 
ciples, and to exercise the greatest caution and 
prudence in the employment of its resources,” 
This undertaking has been steadily respected by 
the new corporation, 

AL the first statutory meeting, held in Novem: 
ber, 1884, Mr. Cargill, who was in the chair, and 
who, with Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Rohde, may 
be said to be the founder of the new, ashe was 
of the old, Oriental Bank, was able to speak i 
encouraging language of the outlook. At the date 
of the meeting 31,300 shares had been allotted, 
with the prospect ot applications for 5,000 more. 
Chis was but a small proportion of the first issue 
of 100,000 102. shares, but subscriptions were still 
coming in bot at home and abroad, and it was 
wisely decided to commence operations at once. 
No atiempt was made to conceal the fact that the 
new bank had uphill work before it, but the men 
who were at the helm were confident of success, 
and, as the result has shown, not without cause. 

After explaining how much the new bank owed 
to the gxertiong of Mr. Rohde, Mr. Cargill went 
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on to say that the delay in reconstitution had been 
advantageous, because, had it been completed 
earlier, a large amount would have had to be 
found for assets, many of which might not, pro- 
bably, have turned out satisfactorily, 
would have been without the aid of those depe 
upon which the great assets were raised. 
business had been commenced on a more mode- 
rate scale than was at first thought of, the board 
having determined, as it were, to commence busi 
ness de novo—not a speculative business, but a 
selection of a portion only of that of the old com- 
pany which seemed to offer advantages, and leav- 
ing out altogether the class of business which had 
brought distress and grief upon the shareholders 
of the old concern, 

If, instead of 300,000!., 3,000,000/. had been 
subscribed, there might have been temptation to 
indulge in bold games, with the result Uhat follow- 
ed the coups of the old administration. ‘The bank 
wanted nothing but cred With that, and its 
connection, it had the nucleus of a valuable busi- 
ness, and there was not the least reason to doubt 
of its complete success—success that hassince been 
attained. But, whilst caution was the keynote of 
the new management, the directors had no inten- 
tion of adhering slavishly to fossilised routin 

‘The premises of the old bank—that’ magnificent 

ile at the north-east extremity of Threadneedle 

treet, which forms part of the once famous South 
Sea House—were bought by the creation of debe: 
tures on the security of the building, so that in- 
stead of locking up a portion of its capital in bricks 
and mortar all the board has to do is to provide 
interest on the money borrowed. In this way the 
lending public get a good investment, and the 
bank is enabled to apply its capital to the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. Another feature 
is the issue of share warrants to bearer. In the case 
of an institution like the New Oriental Bank, carry- 
ing on business at many distant points, and deter- 
mined to enlist the support of weak proprietors, 
the plan is obviously a very desirable one. ‘The 
advantage of share warrants is, of course, that 
they can be transferred by mere delivery—that is 
to say, they pass from hand to hand, stamp duty 
having been paid at the outset, and the coupon 
can be cashed in any part of the world the moment 
the dividend has been declared. 

Again, the directors opened a register for the 
purchase and sale of the bank's own shares with- 
out the intervention of the Stock Exchange. But 
the most striking departure from the practice of 
Eastern banks was the power taken to issue silver 
capital. One of the difficulties of the old bank 
was that its capital, raised in gold, had to be 
sent to the East in silver, so that, when brought 
back to this country, and turned again into 

old, it was necessary to face a heavy loss 
in Consequence of the depreciation of silver. 
The result was that all the Eastern branches had to 
write off a large portion of their capital, not on 
account of losses on their own operations, but 
simply because silver had declined in value.” To 
avoid such a contingency in future the new bank 
has raised—in addition to the gold capital, which 
amounts to 500,000l.—silver capital in rupees in 
India and dollars in China. The money so raised 
used in those countries, and the dividends paid 
n local currency, so that there is no occasion to 
ake allowance for a fall in the value of silver. 
The issue of silver capital during the past year 
has increased from 47,000/. to 67,0001. 

The report presented at the first half yearly 
meeting amply fulfilled Mr. Cargill's sanguine 
forecast made at the statutory meeting of the 

revious November. The net profits, after pay- 
ing all establishment charges, amounted to con- 
siderably over 10 per cent. on the capital, but the 
directors wisely decided to write off the whole of the 
preliminary expenses of 5,000/., and even then they 
were able to pay a dividend amounting to 3s. per 
share, or over 5 per cent. per annum, and to carry 
forward a substantial balance. Since then the pro- 
gress of the bank has been steady and continuous, 
as will be seen from the following figures :-— 
Dividend Paid Free 
Banking Assets. of Income Tax. 
per annum. 


















































30 September, 1884 
31 October, 188. 
30 November, 
31 December, 1884 
31 January, 1885.. 
28 February 1885 


102,000 

742,000 
1,086,000 
1,480,000 
1,796,000 
1,992,000 
































31 March, 1885 2,383,000 5 per cent. 
30 June, $885 2,226,000 eS; 

30 September, 1885...... 3,846,000 5 per cent. 
3 December. 1885. 4,553,000 _- 

31 March, 1886 4;963,000 5 per cent. 
30 September, 1886...... 5,483,000 5 per cent. 
31 March, 1887 6,231,000 6 per cent. 
30 September 1887 7,102,000 6 percent. 
31 March, 1888... 83177;000 1... 6 per cent. 
The directors of this great bank are as below :— 





Mr. Christian Allhusen, Major- 
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Beville, C.B., Mr. Lionel R. C. Boyle, Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Cargill, Mr. Andrew J. Macdonald, Sit 
Benjamin C. C. Pine, K.C.M.G., Mr. Grant H. 
Tod-Heatly. 

It will be noted that Mr. Cargill, the founder, 
six and forty years ago, of the Oriental, who re- 

ed from the board of the institution over twenty 
years ago, when it was at its zenith, but who 
quickly came to the front again when the bank 
became involved in difficulties, is still upon the 
board of the New Oriental. Mr. A. J. Macdonald 
was a partner in Sir Charles Forbes & Co., and was 
mainly instrumental in the resuscitation of the Bank 























of Bombay. Mr. Macdonald rendered invaluable 
assistance to Mr. Cargill and Mr. Rohde in the 
reconstruction of the bank. Mr. Rolide himself is 





its inspector. 

The New Oriental Bank has branches at, 
among other places, Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Ceylon, Hongkong, Mahé (Seychelles), 

Singapore, Syd- 










Galle, New York, Paris, San Fi 

tave, and even at Vladivostock. 
The tol. shares of the New Oriental were last 

quoted at 10}. to 111.—7Ge Stock Exchange. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
See 
(Revrer “Speciat” ro “ Jaran Mat.”] 





London, September 14th. 
The P. & O. steamer Nepau! has returned to 
Marseilles damaged. Passengers proceed per 
Ballarat. 
Kalnoky visits Bismarck at Friedericksruhe 
on Saturday, 


London, September 15th. 
Major Bartellot has been murdered by his 
carriers. A new expedition for the relief of 
Stanley is organizing at Stanley Falls. 
London, September 17th. 
The Nepaul has been docked. ‘The damage 
is found to be slight. 
London, September 18th. 
The Emperor of Austria has publicly rebuked 
the Bishop of Croatia for sending a telegram 
to the Russian clergy invoking blessings on 
Russia's world-wide mission, The Russian 
Press is indignant. 
London, September 18th. 


In the Senate at Washington, General Sher- 
man advocated the union of Canada with the 
United States, but preserving the local autonomy 


of Canada. 
(Frost ts Sixoarone Frat Parss."”) 


Washington, September st. 
A Bill has been presented to Congress 


embodying the reprisals in the sense of Pre- 
sidentt Cleveland’s message. 


The Sugar Convention has been signed. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
oe 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P.M. Co. 





Monday, Sep. 24th.* 






Navas: pee NoV.K. Friday, Sept. 28th. 
Robe 
From America... per 0. &O.Co. Saturday, Sep. 20th.+ 


From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Monday, Oct. 1st.t 
Monday, Oct. 8th.§ 


From America ... per P.M. Co. 


* City of Petirg (with English mail) left Hongkong om Septem- 
ber s8th.. + Oceanic left San Francisco.on September oth. fl 
Bary left Vancouver, B.C., on September 14th. } Cily of Rio de 
Farciro eft San Francisco ou September 19th. 











THE NEXT 
&e."per C. P.M. 





1L LEAVES 
Saturday, Sep. 22nd. 











it pee N. Tuesday, Sept. 25th. 

For Europe, vid 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For America...... perP. M.Co. Saturday, Sept. 28th. 





For Eurove, vi 
Shanghai 
For Europe, vid 
Hongicong.. 


e 








perM.M.Co. Sunday, Oct. 7th. 





TIM AMERS. 





YOKOHAMA-1OKYO RAILWAY. 

Tears rave Yorouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 14 a.m, and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15. 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 1115+ p.m. 

Trains teave Toxyd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 730, 
8.45, 0.45, and 11 a.m.; and 1215, 1.30, 2.45) 4," 5+ 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15$ p.m 

Farus—First Single, sex 73; Second do., sex 48; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

1 














marked (+ 











run through without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki,and Omi Stations. ‘Thore marked f))are the same 
as abuve with the exception of stopp! aki Suan. 











TOKAIDO RAILWAY 

‘Tratss weave Youou 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50. 
9.25, and 11,50 





nd 9.35 am., 
ud 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

ARKS—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third. 113; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen16; to 
Hirdtsuka, sen 98, sen 54, set 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Koz, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


NAGOYA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
‘Traixs Leave Nacova (up) at 9.10 a.m,, and 1.10 
and 5,10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at $55 a.m, 
and 1.55 and s-s5 p.m. 


Fanc cond-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76. 


TAKETOYO.OFU RAILWAY, 
TRAINS LEAVE TakETOvo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.09 p ae 
Fans—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sent 14, 











ass 























YOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 


‘Trains Leave TOxvo (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40 a.m, 
d 230 and §.35 p.m.; and Maumasur at 6 and 
0 #.m,, and 2.30 and §.3s p.m. 


Faxus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yew 
2.05 ; second. third-class, sen 68, 












TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘TRratns Leave Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11,40 a.m, 
and 5.2 Ursuxomtya (down) at 9.49 am, and 
3.05 pm; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.30 9,1. and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Koutvaata (down) at 859 am. and 
150 and 7.03'p.m.; Fukusnims (down) at 7 and 
rig am, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 655 pm. 

‘Trains weave § p) at 6.25 and 10,40 
am,, and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Sepat (up) at 7 and 
1n17 am, and 3.55 pin.; FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koxtyawa (up) at 8,03 
am,, and 1208 pin; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farxs.—Ueno to Utsunom 
second.class yen 1.32.1 





















a, first-class yen 2, 
en 66; to Koriyama 
ukushima yew §, yen 
i Yer 6.45, Jen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
11 4.80, Jett 2.25, 











TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m, and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10,50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 





Fares—First-class, sen 7$; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at 855 a.m. 
1.15 and 8.05 p.m, and AsHikaca (up) at 6.20 
11.15 am. and 3.15 p.m. 
Fares—Firsi-class, sen 70; second.class, sen 
and thicd.class, sen 24. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains teave Naogrsu (up) at 6 and ream. 

4p.m. and NaGano (down) at 6 30 and 11.35 a.m. 

4.35 pom. 
Fares—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sev 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NaGaxo (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m; and UEDA (down) at 7 45 a.m., 12m,, and § p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third.class, sen 28, 


and 
and 


48; 


and 
and 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

‘Trains cuave Suimpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m, 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Farrs—First-class, sen 4; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

Trains Leave SHINacawa at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m. 
and 1.49 and 4.50 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pm, 

Fares—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Streamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m; and Leave 























YoxosuKa at 6.30 and 30.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 





. per N. D. Lioyds, Wednesday, Oct. 17th. Geumat tier 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

wee Se 
ARRIVALS. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
15th September vgtiourkons 8th September, 
General.—O. & S. Co. 

Omaha (12), U carve Captain Curtis, 15th 
September,—Honolulu 22nd August. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 15th 
September,—Vancouver, BC. 28th August 
Mails and General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Bokhara, British steamer, 1,711, S. Bason, 15th 
September,—Hongkong 5th September, 

Nagasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O.S.N. 




















Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
15th September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Adelaide, Buitish steamer, 1,700, West, 16th 
September,—Kobe r4th September, General. 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 161" September,— Kobe 15th Septem 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Coronet, American yacht, 152, Crosby, 17h Sep- 
tember,—Honolulu 23rd. August.—Captain. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,646, Waring, 17th 

Kobe 15th September, Geneval. 

mson, Bell & Co. 

City of Sydney,’ American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Fiiele, 18th September, — goth 
August, Mails and Gene . 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
8th Senteinber,- Kobe 171h September, Ge- 

Nippon Yusen Ki ‘i 

Apenrade, Ge steamer, Pieper, igth 
Sepicinber,—-New York via Hongkong 1ith 
September, Oil.—China and Japan ‘Trading 
























Djemnat, French: steamer, 2,365, Vaquier, 2ouh 

September,—Hongkong 121h, Shanghai 16th, 

and Kobe igth September, Mails and Gene- 

—Messageries Maritime Co. 

Nagova Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carew, 
aoth Septeinber,—Yokkaichi tot September, 
ineral.—Ninpon ¥ Kaisha 

Omi Maru, Japanese ste 
September,—Kobe  19Ul 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Spindrift, British steamer, 2,010, Hall, 20th 
eniber—Kobe 18th ‘September, Ge 


















tis, 20th 
Mails 
















Christensen, 20th September,— 
September, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 





DEPARTURES 
Malwa, British steamer, 2,000, ‘I 
September, —Hongkong vi 
Is and 
Iphigenia, German steame 
September, — Kobe, Gen 
0. 








. Creery, 1th 
Kobe and 

Pp. & OL SN. C 
1,058, Voltmer, 15) 
al.—Simon, Evers 



























tember, —Shangh: Kole, Mails and Ge- 
neral—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 





Schuckmann, 16h September, — Hongkong 

A ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 

Co. Nal 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 17Uh 
September,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. C 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, Mol 
tember,—Kobe, General. —Si 
Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese 
Somers, 18th September 

Nippon Yusen Kaish, 

a Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swa 

ember,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H_ Walker. 
roth September, —San_ Fi 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Emblem, British bark 11152, Lewis, roth 
e1—Portland, Orege 

Port Adelaide, British st 
September,—Kabe, General Adamson, ell 
& Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Ja 
ttl. Sepletaber!—Koble,, Genet 
VYusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3.016, D. 

iele, 2och September,—Honglong, Mail 

mid General Beh Co. | 

Marion, (8) corvette, Captain Dyer, 20th | 
September, —Hakodate. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 

eptember, —Kobe, Mails and 














f, 18th Sep 
jon, Evers & 











steamer, 1,802, 
Yokkaichi, Gene- 




























Septem 






















igie Aa T 


eich steamer, 3,120, De Faucon, 16th Sep- | Se 


ncisco, Mails and shi 


s aie and 20 Chinese in steet 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkon; 
Dr. McGregor and Mrs. Martin in cabin; and 1 
Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. and 
Mes. H. J. Kent, Mr. E. Rump, Mr. C. Rump, | C 
Mr. and Mrs, S. Perez, and Mr. J. Perez and son. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, [rom Vancouver, 
B.C, :—Mr. G. Greville, Mr. E. Martin, Rev. 
M. W. Farnham, D.D., Rev. O. N. Benton, Miss 
Ballagh, Miss Deyo, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Robin- 
son, Rev. and Mrs. W. V. Wright, Miss Munroe, 
Rev. Y. Haraiwa, Mr, Mr. K. Iwadore, 
Misses Townley (2), Dr. McClure, 
. Parfurst in cabin 5 and 1 passenger 
nd 2 Europeans and 211 pas- 
sengers For Shanghai: Mrs. N. 
Webster in cabin. For Hongkong: Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Donaghue, Mr. Fung Nam Pak, Mr. Pak 
Ling, and Mrs. Hart in cabin, 

Per British steamer Bokhara, from Hongkong 
vid. Naj 
and Mr. Falconer, in cabit 
second class; and Mr, Nagasli 
and 1 Japanese, in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Nrs. Li, Mr. Mol, Me. 
G 







































» 1 Chinese, 









Thomson, Messrs 












2 Imura, and N. Kitashim, 
in second class ; and 155 passe 





nerican yacht Coronet, from Honolulu :— 
Mr. Bush, Mr. and Mis. 
Densiow, and Mr. Martin. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 
Francisco :—Mr. L. Scott, Mr. and Mrs, W. 
Ss. sates Stes GnMiren: Miss ‘A. M. Wyett, Rew. 
H. Kingman, Miss L. B. Pierson and micce, Mr. 
and Mis, J. Newson, and Miss A. M. Vette 
cabin; and 6 Japanese in steerage. For Hong- 
kong: Mis. WW. Moreland, Rev. L. Peet, and 


















Mr. W. L. Bailey in cabin; and 400 Chinese in 
ateerse: 


Pet F 


ench steamer Diemnal, from Hongkong 
hai and Kobe: Alfied Bondor, 
. Dadwell, Miss ; 
C.S. Motrisson, Mrs. As and child, Mr. 
. A. McMuller, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Musgrove, Mrs. 
» Mr. Hoffenden, Mr. Sin 
‘ong, M 
d Mrs. C 
illiam Bean and servant, Mr. 
Ch. Hay and 2 children Sd 
amah, M <a ‘aylor, N a nid Mrs. 
F, Kingsell, and Mr. G. Christy in 
Per British steamer Spindrift, from Engl 
Mr. F. A. Widdows, Miss Widdows, Miss M. E 
Widdows, Mr. S. G. Gillchrest, and Miss ) 
in cabin. 












































DEVARTED. 
Per British steamer Duke of Westminister, for 
B.C.:—Mr, and Mrs. H. Weidemann, 
sand Mr. Albeit 
Mr. and 


















nacott in cabi 
n Ray, J. C. Nicholson, B. 
phy Bowker in 





B.We 












wa, for Hongkong via 
lessis. J. M. Sueden, R. 
ith, Burnett Stu 
te +, Hooper, J. 
is Onishi Kideji, Mis. Joluston and 
J. Kebertson and child, Miss Bur- 
t, Mis) Huntington, Misses Huntington 
vd Mes. Copeland, and Dr. Yare 
and to Chinese in stee: 











in cabin 





Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mis. N. Webster, Mrs. Robe 












wand child, Me eSstS. w. 
f, 


K. Yanagiya, 

Ke. Kuuin, P. Sava, 
‘ata in cabin, 

man steamer General “Warder, for 

Hongkong vid ports :—Mr. and Mrs, A. de Speyer 













and ah, Messis. W. Woodward, 
D. M. Sett, J. H. Ware and serv 
ae Your 





Per Japanese steamer Fokuama Maru, for 
i and ports :—Mr, and Misses G. and 

, Mrs. E. Ross, Mrs. Suzuk 

and Miss Akamatsu, Re V 
Jenjin, J. Marshail, Tsuchiyama, 
Marsh, Takasu, Muke: H. Norman, ishi- 
ro, E. Hunt, $ Kajima, Hashi, 
magata, J. Caldicot 3 
and Mis. Takauch 





Shang 
‘Townl 
Mrs 


Messts. 
















and D. 
and two ch 








dren, "Mes. 








Nippon Yusew Kaisha, 


Digitized by Google 


Nisiikawa and two children, Miss Suzuki, Messrs. 


U 


KK. Marshall, Mes. |! 


“| day 





G. Bouchley, J. ligami, Ohira, Yoshii, and Yama- 
gawa in second class; and’ 62 passengers in 
Sleerape. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco: 
—Rev. and Mrs. F. C, Klein, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
D. Hepburn, Mr. and Mes, W. J. Kent, Mr. We 
y, Mr. Argenti, Baron Oppen! 
WW. H. Correll, Mr. F, H, Olmstead, Mr. 
‘J. Sanger, Mr. Emil Rump, sid 
abin, 











Fleishmann, De 
Mr. C. Rump in 





CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Malwa, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, 259 bales for France. 

Per French steamer Ava, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France 479 bales; Waste Silk, 
for France 63 bales. 

Per German steamer General Warder, for 
Hongkong vid ports:—26 bales Silk for the con. 
tinents. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shangliai and ports :—Treasure, $5,200.00. 

Pet British steamer Belgic, for San Fi 














Shanghai . 
Hyogo 

Yokohama 
Hongkong .. 





Total 





” Shanghai. 168 
Hongkong... 292 
Yokohama 308 

Total ... 338 





REPORTS. 
The British steamer Bokhara, 
fiom Hongkong, reports fine weather to Naga- 
saki, and very strong winds, with heavy rain and 
sea to Kobe; thence to port fine weather. 
‘The American steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 8th September, at 
4.25 pan.; had strong north-easterly winds and 
sea throughout the passsage, Detained at 
Arrived at Yoko- 
Time, 6 


Captain Bason, 

















quarantine 2 hours, 7 minutes. 
ha 


a the 14th September, at 9.47 p.m. 

4 3 hours, 40 minutes. 

teamer Fokohama Maru reports : 
the 8th September, at noon; 





Rl | crossed Westeig Bar with N. to N.E. winds and 


fair weather at 1.30 p.m. On the oth sea rising 

¢ Uroughout, at midnight fresh 
gale and high sea, ship labouring heavily and 
taking quantities of water over all. On the roth 
passed Cape Goto, at 9.15 a.m. strong gale through- 
out. Attived at Nagasaki the 11th,at 4 p.m. and 
left the 12th, at 1.30 a.m. encountering outside of 
the port, the same herce, northerly storm, with thick 
overcast weather, causing us to take shelter in Ye- 
buruku Harbour, at 8 am. Remained there all 
the 11th, and at 5-45 2.10. on the 12th, when the wea- 
ther ad sufficiently moderated to proceed, found 
a heavy northerly sea outside. Artived at Shimo- 
noseki the 12th at 3.30 p.m. and left the same 



























p.m. Arrived at Kobe the 13th at 5 
pan. and left the 14th at 3 a.m.; light westerly and 
notth-we winds and very fine weather; pass- 





ine at 8 a.m, and made fast to Com- 
Passed a “ Ben” Line 





ing 
pany’’s buoy at 9.30 a.m. 


"| steamer bound west, off Oo-shima, 





1 steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
D. E. Friele, reports:—Lett San Francisco. the 
goth August; had fine weather and moderate winds 
io meridian ; thence to port fresh S.W. winds with 





rain. September 17th, Lat. 37° 13! N. Long. 145° 
Sot. exclianged: passing’ spnala: with, U 
Brooklyn. 








COMMERCIAL, 
AOSD, 


IMPORTS. 
‘The rise in Sterling Exchange has caused buyers 
to hold aloof or to offer much lower prices than 
were previously current, which have mostly been 
refused, and consequently transactions during the 
past week have been moderate as regards Yarns, 
nothing at all in Grey Goods, and but very limited 
in other Piece Goods. 
Yarw.—Sales for the week amount to about 
450 bales English and 350 bales Bombay; the 
latter remain very firm with a lair demand. 
Corros Pic Goops.—1,000 pieces Prints, 
1,500 pieces Silesias and Twills, 1,000 pieces 
Indigo Shirtings, 60 pieces Velvets, and 100 pieces 
Silk Satins are the sales reported. 
Woottens.—Abont 1,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, and 1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, are all the 
business recorded. 


Original from 
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COTVON yarns, 






















































Nos, 16/24, Ordi $30.00 to 31 00 
Nos. 16/24, Medi ae 31.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest... 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse - 33.00. to 31.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary 33.00. to 33.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 33.75 to 34.50 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Nest 34.75 to3575 
Nos. 38 42, Medium to Hest 38.00 to 39 50 
No. 33s, Two-fold 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 425, ‘two-fold 38.00 to 41.00 
No. 20s, Bombay, 28.co to 29 50 
No. 16s, Bombay 26.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.00 to 25 50 
COTTON MECK GOONS. 
Grey Shistings—841b, 384 yds. ag inches $1.70 to 2.20 
rey Shittings—glb, 384 yds. ysinches 2.10 to 2.57) 
Vr. Cloth—7)b, 24 yards, yz inches ...... 14o lo 155 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches 150 to 1 67} 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches.. 1.70 to 230 
Cotton—It Mlack, 32 ian ren, 
inches ithe on 
Tukey Reds— eine 
inches... 4 mimes 10 18. 1.90 
Turkey Reds—2h to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
7 FMCW e ssssessennssseseeasevsonsennrsecoes HOS UO 14S 
Vurkey Reds—3} to 4Ih, 24 yards, 30 
inches ‘ 160 to 185 
Velvets—Hlack, 35 yards, 22inches 5.35 to 600 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-inches .. 0.65 to 0 72 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.084 
WOOLLENS. 
2 Hyco to 990 
Is, 32 inches hest 0.27 to 30 
in Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium ...cssesscsseevanse - 0.22to 26 
Halian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 
Common orS}to 32 
orb te 06 
0.30 to 0.45 
0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 035 to 060 
Manleets—Scarlet and Green, to 341h, 
per ih wt sormee 0.36 19 0.40 








METAL 

Higher prices are reported from Europe, but the 
advance in sterling exchange makes up the dif- 
ference, and there seems little prospect of a rise 
here. At the same time there is more enquiry 
among dealers, as the weather becomes cooler, 
but stocks are heavy, and some importers would 
like to be moving, Quotations are unchanged. 















Flat Bars, {incl ooo. . $2.75 to 2.80 
Flat Bars, } inch .. 2.80 to 2.85 

d and square up to 2 i 2.80 to 2.85 

oid, assorted 2.65 to 2.75 
Nailrod, small size... 2.80 to 2.90 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-30 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box. 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 135 to 1.40 


KEROSENE 

A fairly buoyant market, and buyers operating 

freely. Quotations for American brands are 

strong, while those for Russian are weaker, a sale 
being reported at $1.89. 

quotations, 



















Devoe $2.02} to 2.05 
Comet, to 2,024 
Chester 95 to 2.00 
Russian 190 to 1.95 


VIGAR, 
The market has quietened down for nearly all 
sorts, Purchases in White Refined have been 
8,048 piculs, divided thus :—929 piculs at $7.20 per 
picui, 750 piculs at $7.15 per picul, 848 pic 
$6.974 per picul, 4,202 piculs at $6.75, per 























394 picul at $6.20 per picul, 874 piculs at $5.675 
per picul, and 50 piculs at $5.10 per picul. Sule 
and oiher kinds are 1,500 piculs of Takao Brow: 





at $3.45 pet picul, and 4,000 picul of Chinese cake 
sugar at $3.32} to $3.40 per picul, The market 
remains nominally unchanged, but at the close 
ndications are in the direction of a decline. 















White Refined .. $5.20 0 7.28 
Manila a 3.70 to 3.85 
Java and Penang 10 3.35 
Pentama to 3.10 
Namiida to 280 
Brown Takao to 3.50 





XPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 14th instant; since that 
date business has fallen away and settlements for 
the six days are only 187 piculs, divided thus : 
Hanks 80 piculs, Filatures 3 piculs, Rereels 71 
piculs, Kakeda 16 piculs, and Hamatsuhi 27 piculs. 
The Kaisha have shipped 4 bales only, making a 
total foreign trade of 190 piculs. 

Telegraphic intelligence from 
grow worse with each cablegran: seceived, and 
besides this there has been a sudden tise in tl 
value of silver which has hampered the trade con- 
siderably. Dealers are anxious to be moving and 
would no doubt accept offers under our prices 
given at foot ; still until some lower rate is actually 
made we cannot reduce quotations. 

g this week has been very slack; on 








broad seems to 
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two several days the rejections much exceeded set- 
Uements. Ttlooks as though we should experienc 
a quiet spell for some time to come. _Electional dis- 
turbance in the States, combines with bad weather 
and deficient harvests rope, to paint the pros- 
pect for Sill in sombre colours. Meanwhile the 
supplies pour in from the country (dealers do not 
seem able tokeep them back this year) and ourstock 
here is practically 10,000 piculs. Prices generally 
re fully 15 pet cent.less than they were this time last 
ar, but that does not seem to induce busi 
There have been four shipping opportunities 
since last advices, English, French, German, and 
American mail steamers all. getting something. 
The Malwa (15th) 259 bales for Europe; the Ava 
(16th) 479 bales for France; the General Werder 
(16th) 26 bales for Genoa; and the Belgie (19th) 
368 bales for New Vork and Hartford. These 
departures make the present export 7,071 piculs, 
against 7,238 piculs last year and 3,620 piculs at 

ne date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Some inclination to buy for F 
price be right. The principal settl 
Shinshu Maribuso at $405. Stock is fairly large, 
but purchasers want a reduction. 

Filatures.—In this branch rejections are just 
about equal to settlements, Among the new par 
cels taken in we find Kaimeisha at $640, which 
seems a long figure, having regard to present ex- 
change rates. “There are now some large accumu 
lations of well-known chops, and the owners would 
not be sorry to sell. 

Re reels.—Some enquiry for sorts at a price, but 
very little doing in chop silks, _/wasaki is reported 
as going into godown at $580, but the trade chiefly 
runs upon grades costing $520, $530 and there- 
abouts. 

Kakeda.—Demand has fallen light; quotations 
unchanged, but more or less nominal in the ab- 
sence of buyers. 

Oshu.—Nothing done the last few days—in fact 
the settlements of the week are said to be merely 
Li pment”? account. 


























































































































u No. it 5 = 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) .. = 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh) a 
Janks—No, 24 (Shi to 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) w. “age toate 
Hankes—N 460 to 465 
Hanks—No, 450 toss 
440 to 445 
660 to 670 
630 to 640 
13/15, 14/16 dle 630 to 640 
13/16, 14/17 den 610 to 620 
15 deniers 590 to 600 
590 to 600 
3, 14/20 deniers... $60 to 570 
Re-teels— &Oshu) Best No. 610 
Re-reels— 3/15, 14/16 deniers 380 to soo 
deniers 560 to 570 
540 to $50 
$20 to 530 
590 to 60 
550 to 560 
1 525 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 24 $00 to 510 
0+ ans $0 to 
Kakedas—No. 34 pees 
Kakedas—tio. 4 = 
Oshu Sendai 520 to 530 
Hamatsuli— 530 to 540 







510 to 520 


Export i ly 
Stock, 2oth September... 





jesto date 16,350 
WASTE SILK. 
More doing in this department, the settlements 

being entered as Noshi 603 piculs and Kibiso 30 

piculs, making a total of 633 piculs. 

fhe regular Luyers now seem to be getting 

gradually to work, with the result that Setilements 

for the past ten days have equalled all the rest of 
the season from 1st July todate. Prices, however, 
do not compare very favourably with those ruling 
in Europe, and the high exchange is likely to de- 
press them yet further. : 
The P: & O. steamer Malwa had 63 hales for 

London, Trieste, and Bombay, while the Ava 

carried 63 Lales for Marseilles acd Hamburg. 

Present Export is thérefore 1,681 piculs 

1,992 piculs last year and 3,304 piculs in 1886. 
Pierced Cccoons.—-No ostensible move yet, but 


Available su 





























Foshu at $77 and Oshu at $117}. Lower quality 
YFoshu has been done at $72}, but in other kinds 
there have been no transactions. 

Kibiso—No regular trade, but a few sample 
bales Oshu have been taken in at from $80 to $90 
according to quality. Nothing done in Filatures 
—holders of which are fairly strong —at quotations. 

Mawata-—-No new fibre has made its appear- 
ance yet, and values are quite nominal. No report 
of up country prices has at present reached us, so 
itis impossible to predict at what figure the market 
will open here. 


QUOTATIONS. —NEW WASTE, 











Medium... 
Good to Best 
ins, Hest 
‘bu, Good 
inshu, Medium 
shu, Good to Best 
o—Joshu, Best 
1o—Joshu, Good 
oshu, Ordinary 





iddling to Com 
, Good 


—Good to Best see 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 20th Sept., 1888 :-— 




















































Seasow wBHHN9.  aKKY-AB, 1886.89, 
Proves. Preune, P 

Waste Si ; 1,678 1,989 2,618 

Pierced Cocoons 3 3 776 

1681 1,992 31394 

ttlementsand Direct 2 "VN. Feuuys  ricuts 

Export from rst cis} 44400 #700 6,000 

jock, oth September... 9,300 10,400 ‘8,300 

Ay. Jesuppliestodate1o,700 13,100 14,300 
Estimated Silk Stock, 20th Sept., 1888 : 

Raw. nevis, Wasr rieuun. 
Hanks... .- 2,223 | Cocoons 1,320 
Filatures 3,812 | Nosi 3,020 
Re-reels 70 | Kibiso 33925 
Kakeda 3170 | Mawata 290 
Oshu soll '585 | Sundries 145 
‘Yaysaam Kinds. | 

Total picuis...... 9,800' Total piculs ...... 9,300 





A quict market has been the principal feature 
of the past week, and only 2,805 piculs of leaf 
have been Lought, though the settlements consist 
principally of high grades above Good Medium. 
There have been no change in prices, and the 
shipments are as follows :—The bark Carrier Dove 
sailed from Kobe on the 18th instant with 248,693 
Ibs. for New York and 9,911 Ibs. for Canada, 
total 258,604 bs. The steamship Dorset cleared 
from Kobe on the 14th instant with 170,877 lbs., 
distributed thus :—66,740 Ibs. for New ‘Youle and 
104,137 Ibs. for Canada. ‘The Belgic sailed from 
here on 19th instant, taking 3,131 Ibs. for New 
York, 23,353 Ibs. for Chicago, 7,010 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, and 37,416 Ibs. for Canada, total 100,910 
lbs. ‘The same vessel took from here, 87,122 Ibs. 
for New York, 6,800 Ibs, for Chicago, and’ 225,743 
ibs. for San ‘Francisco, aggregating 87,122 Ibs. 
‘The Suez Canal Port Adelaide sailed on the 19th 

st. vid Kobe with 3,348 Ibs. for New York, and 
36,170 Ibs. for Canada, amounting to 159,518 Ibs. 
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Common... $12 & under 
Good Common 3 to 14 
Medium... 5 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 18 
Fine 20 to 22 
Fines 23 to 24 
Choice 25 to.27 
Choicest .. 28 to 29 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which has been fairly steady for some 


time, begins to show signs of weakness. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling —Iank 4 months’ sigh 
Sterling—-Private 4 months’ 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight... 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 




























some business is daily expected in the usual chan- 
nels for Europe and the United Siates. 

Noshi. ito.—Considerable business has been done 
for Southern Europe comprising ‘ Good assorted” 












On Hongkcng—Private 10 days? sight ...... 1°96 dis 
On Shanghai—Banik sight. nt 

On Shangai—Private 10 days’ sight 738 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand 6 















n New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 77 
in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 76 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 77 
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STEEL & FILES, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


8 
April 10, 1886. 


TERK — % 


WERK 


Corporate Mark. 
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STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
HEFFIELD, ENGLAND. * 
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‘Awanoeo GoLd MEDAL L'PooL INTERN'L ExHierTioN, 1886. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 


IW ALL USUAL SIZES. 











PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Fstablishod a Quarter of a Century, 





WY ATKINSON'S 
f evcxisH PenruMeny 








YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STRAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 








ASK FOR 






And sce that esch Jur bears baron Li 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


e FINEST ‘AND Guearest 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India a5 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘To be had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughont Indie. Ranta ecrale cha hettest: 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Compan’ length of time. 


pany. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 








Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatio 
Gout and Gravel: the 









ivereal omody tor Acidity of the ‘Stomach, ORT rem Delicate Se 


Heudache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, melon eae the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST FRON PIP ps. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Kpplied with to the cork. Giv 

an instantaneou nd elastic. polish, 
which lasts a-weekin wet or mud ean be washed 
off and the polish remains. Docs not injure leather nor soil 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 


ARMY PASTE BLACKING, 


In Tin Boxes same us we supply Hor Majesty's Army end Navy, gives e LASTING 
and BRILLIANT POLISH. P3 MOIST in ANY CLIMATE. 


Nubian Manufactari ed, Great Saffron Hill, London, England, 
y z ee a= rei Bi 
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The Japan Weekly Wail, 


“* FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith; Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 








Yoxkouama: SaTuRDay, Serr. 29TH, 1888. 








MARRIAGE. 

At Shanghai, on the 12th September, 1883, at Trinity 
Cathedral, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., Gzorce 
Davin Scort, of Hongkong, elder son of George Gordon 
Scott, of Greenwich, and grandson of the Admiral Scott, 
of Banff, to MARIANNE SUSSANNAH (MINNIE), elder 
daughter of John Bradfield, of Shangh; 














SUMMARY OF NEWS 








Durtine last month the number of poor patients 
treated by the Doaisha Hospital was 123. 


Prince Komatsu has contributed yen 
towards the rebuilding of the Ninwaji Shrine. 


1,000 


A xuw Medical College is about to be esta- 
blished in the Ourakami district at Nagasaki. 


Mk. Tsvpono, lately appointed Japanese Vice- 
Consul in Canton, left for his post on the 19th 
inst, a 

Avoriter rice milling company is about to be 
established in Osaka with a capital of yen 


50,000. 





Tux sale of ice in Kyoto during the past sum- 
mer reached more than three times the usual 
quantity. 





A proyect has been started by residents of 
Ueda, Shinshu, to lay a tramway between Ueda 
and Matsumoto, 


Vice-ApmiraL Str Nowrtt Satmon and the 
British Squadron are expected here about the 
7th of October. 


Tue Osaka Electric Light Company has already 
received 10,000 applications for installations by 
intending consumers. 











: in those attended by the Emperor. 


to be careful in the treatment of prisoners, and 
has intimated to the latter that they will have to 
obey the prison regulations. 


‘Tue export of matches in August from Osaka 
and Hyogo showed a large increase over that 
for the month of July. 


Prince Sanyo has not hitherto attended the 
Cabinet meetings, but in future he will take part 


Mr. Anvo Taro, Japanese Consul-General in 
the Hawaiian Islands, who is to leave shortly for 
Japan, will be transferred to another office. 


Tue landowners who refused to sell the neces- 
sary ground to the Osaka Railway Company 
have offered to deal for 20 per cent. on the price 
offered. 


Count Oxt, President of Senate, who suffered 
for some time from illness, has recovered en- 
tirely and will be able to attend his office in a 
day or two. 





Goop progress continues to be made on the 
Sanyo Railway, rails having been laid as far as 
Suma, and the Takinochaya cuttings are nearly 
completed. 


Marquis Tokugawa, of Wakayama, has con- 
tributed yen 7,000 to the fund for the relief of 
sufferers by the damage by the late floods in 
Wakayama Prefecture. 


H.LM. the Emperor has been graciously pleased 
to contribute yen 1,000 to the fund for the relief 
of sufferers by the late inunndation in Toku- 
shima Prefecture. 


Tuer Imprrmat Hicunesses Prince and 
Princess Komatsu, who have been staying for 
some time in Kyoto, will return to the capital 
about the 3oth inst. 


Tux Kyoto folks have taken to drinking 
lemonade. Several factories were set up this 
year, and no less than 21,000 dozen were sold 
during the summer. 


Tue opening match of the Kobe Cricket Club, 
“Qld” v. “Young,” was played on Saturday 
last, and ended in a draw, though rather in 
favour of the “Young.” 


HLM. tae Emperor has contributed yen 1,000 
and ye 2,000 to the fund for the relief of suf- 
ferers by the late inundations in Osaka and 
Wakayama Prefectures respectively. 





Tue total value of imports to Japan from San 
Francisco during July last were $40,406, and 
the exports amounted to $623,575, of which 
$217,104-was for the Eastern States. 








Tue promoters of the Tokyo Cotton Company, 
lately sanctioned by the Government, have in- 
timated to the authorities that the head office 
will be situated at Zaimokucho, Nihonbashi. 


Tu Kobe Produce Exhibition recently opened 
bids fair to be a much more successful show 





Tue Superintendent of the Kyoto Goal has 


issued instructions to the vy COO] ol 
oogle 
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than that of last year, more than twice the nume) 


UNIVERS 
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ber of exhibits having been collected. On 
several days close upon 5,000 !persons visited 
the exhibition. 





Tue master of the Me/shin Maru, who recently 
ran his vessel on a reef off Kawara, during a 
thick fog, has had his certificate suspended for 
three months by the Nagasaki Marine Court. 





Nores to the amount of yen 2,657,135.10 were 
destroyed in four days ending the 21st instant, 
in the enclosure of the Imperial Printing Bureau 
in presence of officials from the Auditors’ Board. 








Tue ceremony of opening the business of the 
Japan Cement Company, established lately at 
Gohonmatsu (Onagigawa), Fukagawa, with a 
capital of yen 50,000, took place on the 22nd 
instant. 


Tue Minister of State for Communications 
issued a notification on the 12st instant to the 
effect that the telegraph office at Miyanoshita 
will remain open for this year till the 30th of 
November. 


Estimates for new war-vessels, according to 
designs by Mr. Bertin of the Naval Depart- 
ment, are being drawn up by the Naval Con- 
struction Bureau, the vessels to be built at the 
Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard. 


Tue preliminary work of construction of arailway 
starting from Minatocho, Osako, to Kashiwa- 
bara-mura, Ogatagori, Yamato (10 miles 20 
chins), on the line of Osaka Railway Company, 
was begun on the 17th instant, 


Tenpers for the construction of three-storied 
brick buildings of the Tokyo General Post 
Office at Edobashi, Nihonbashi Distrtct, will be 
received up the 28th instant and the work is 
estimated to be completed in three years, 


Tue Tokyo Electric Light Company has re- 
ceived an order from the Imperial University to 
fit. up electric apparatus in the buildings of 
various colleges and also in the Library of the 
iustitution which is now in course of construction, 


M. Prince Krrasurrakawa, commanding the 
irst Brigade in the Tokyo First Divisional 
Head-quarters, who returned to the capital on 
the 23rd instant, from an official visit to the 
Takasaki Barracks, left on the following day for 
the neighbouring Prefectures of Tokyo, 











Count Inouye paid a visit, on the afternoon of 
the 2oth instant, to the Geological Bureau and 
the Examination Office of Marine Products for 
the first time since his appointment to the Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce, under 
the guidance of Mr. Hiroka, his private secretary. 


Tu laying of rails on the line of a tramway 
between Kozu and Yumoto, by way of Oda- 
wara (2 r/) has been completed, and traffic wil] 
be opened about the beginning of next month, 
The terminus at the Kozu end is opposite the 
railway station; there will be a station in the 
central portion of Odawara, and the Yumoto 


degmings veil be close to the Asahi Bridge. The 
ginal trom 
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passenger fares between Kozu and Yumoto wiil 
be sen 60 for first-class, sen 30 for second, and 
sen 12 for third, but the passengers on the first- 
class cars will allowed to take parcels with them 
free of charge. 


Cainer and Privy Council meetings were held 
on the morning of the 21st instant. H.I.M. the 
Emperor proceeded to the Council Room at 11 
a.m.,, retiring at 0.30 p.m. Their Imperial High- 
nesses Prince Arisugawa Taruhito and Prince 
Arisugawa Takehito, and Prince Sanjo were 
present. 


Tue presentation of prizes to the successful 
competitors at the exhibition of cocoons opened 
some time ago at the Kyoshinsha at Kodama- 
cho, Kodamagori, Saitama Prefecture, took 
place on the 2oth instant in presence of Mr. 
Yoshida, Prefect, and a number of officials and 
private gentlemen. 


Count Inouye will leave the capital on the zoth 
proximo for Kyoto, in order to be present at the 
ceremony of presenting prizes to the successful 
competitors at the exhibition of products in 
Kyoto, Osaka, and fifteen neighbourning Pre- 
fectures, now open in the western city, which 
will take place on the 28th October next. 


During last month the value of articles, consist- 
ing of yarns, muslin, coloured piece-goods, iron, 
sugar, kerosene oil, &c., purchased by Japanese 
merchants at Yokohama, was $1,285,060, while 
the valued of articles sold to foreign firms was 
$1,417,532, of which $1,062,970 represented 
raw silk, $114,000 waste silk, and $240,462 tea. 


Mr. Tatsuno, an engineer, who went some time 
ago to Europe on business relating to the con- 
struction in the capital of new buildings for the 
head office of the Nippon Ginko, will return to 
Japan about February next. The cost of the 
new office is estimated at yen 800,000, half of 
which amount will be expended on the treasury 
vaults. 


Tue laying of rails between Mitsugahama and 
Matsuyama, Iyo (4 miles), on the line of the 
Sanuki Railway Company, which was begun on 
the 1st March last, will be completed before the 
end of this month, and traffic will be opened on 
the 1st proximo. The passenger fare will be 
sen 10 for first, sen 5 for second, and sen 2} for 
third class. 





Tue enquiry into the cases of alleged cruelty to 
prisoners in the Osaka gaols, so far as it has yet 
gone, has shown that there were great exag- 
gerations. The warden against whom the 
strongest evidence existed has been acquitted, 
notwithstanding that more than a dozen wit- 
nesses—prisoners, ex-prisoners, and warders— 
were examined. 


Tuz Minister of State for Home Affairs issued 
a notification on the 21st instant, to the effect 
that the regulation relating to the examination 
of all vessels arriving in Japan from Hongkong 
and Amoy, issued by a notification in July last, 
in accordance with the notification No. 31 of the 
Home Department in June, 1882, has been 
suspended. 


Tue engines, &c., to be fitted up in the new 
vessels, which are now in course of construction 
at the Yokosuka Shipbuilding Yard, were de- 
stroyed by the fire which occurred in the yard 
on the evening of the rgth instant. It is stated 
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that the fitting of engines on the Takao Kan: 
which was expected to be finished before the 
end of this year, will be delayed for some time 
on account of some of her machinery having 
been destroyed by the same fire. 


Nacasaxt Aquatic Sports were held on the 13th 
inst. in splendid weather. There were sailing, 
rowing, and swimming races ; the subscriptions 
were liberal, the entries numerous, and the 
events generally well contested. 


Tue laying of rails between Ashikaga and 
Kiryu (9 miles) on the line of the Ryomo 
Railway Company has been completed, and 
as soon as the construction of an iron bridge 
over the Kiryu river is finished, ballast trains 
will be run. It is expected that the traffic 
between Ashikaga and Kiryu will be opened 
about the middle of next month, 


Tue Gumma Tramway Company proposes to 
lay a tramway between Takasaki and Shibu- 
kawa, by way of Kanafura (13 miles), at 
a cost of yen 75,000. It is estimated by the 
company that the annual traffic receipts from 
this line will be about yen 21,000, and after 
setting apart a sum for working and other ex- 
penses a dividend to shareholders will be 
declared of about 13 per cent. per annum. 

Tue removal of the Court to the new Imperial 
Palace will take place at the close of the year, 
but H.LH. Prince Haru, Heir-apparaent to the 
Throne, will remain in the present buildings 
in the enclosure of the Aoyama Palace till about 
March next. It is stated that after the removal 
of the Prince to the new buildings in the Palace, 
the present building will be occupied by H.I.H. 
Aki, who is now staying in the residence of 
Marquis Nakayama, at Yurakucho, Kojimachi. 


Trane generally has been almost at a standstill 
in consequence of the constant and violent 
fluctuations in exchange. Imports of course 
were considerably effected, and caution had to 
be observed as well in regard to transactions in 
Exports. Of some commodities scarcely any 
has been sold, and a good deal of the business 
of the week has been readjustment of previous 
contracts. Trade will only settle down when 
exchange exhibits a little more stability. 





NOTES. 








Ir may well be supposed that the important 
speech delivered by Count Inouye to the meeting 
of Exchange and Bourse representatives at the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, has 
excited much comment in both journalistic and 
private circles. The principles emphatically 
laid down by His Excellency were the necessity 
of abstaining from official interference in commer- 
cial or industrial affairs ; the danger of attempting 
to shape the course of business in strict accord 
with theoretical maxims, and the value of indivi- 
dual independence among mercantile classes. 
The Héchi Shimbun, commenting at length upon 
the speech, does not attempt to contravene any 
of these principles, but seems disposed to think 
that Count Inouye spoke too sweepingly. There 
are times, says the 4dchi, complacently enun- 
ciating a platitude, when the exercise of official 





control may be not only salutary but necessary. 





The Tékyd journal's chief criticisms, however, 
are that Count Inouye did not state the 
machinery by which he purposes to carry into 
practice his policy of taking the opinions of 
merchants as an official guide, and that the 
particular case with which he had to deal was 
not suited to his theory, inasmuch as it was a 
difficulty arising primarily out of Governmental 
interference, and therefore not capable of adjust- 
ment by the action of the people alone. With 
regard to the first point, it will of course be 
evident to every one that Count Inouye, in stat- 
ing a general principle, was by no means bound 
to expose every step of the path he intends to 
pursue in giving it effect. With regard to the 
second, it is certainly true that since the Go- 
vernment's Notification induced Mr..Fujita and 
his associates to make expensive preparations 
for establishing a bourse in Osaka, these gentle- 
men might reasonably have expected the aid 
of an official hand to pull them out of the hole. 
But there is another aspect of the question, 
The Exchanges, by receiving a new lease of life, 
become once more sources of great wealth to 
their shareholders. The paltry sum of fifteen 
or sixteen thousand yen which the promoters 
of the Osaka Bourse claim by way of com- 
pensation for their disappointment, or, to 
speak more correctly, compensation for money 
actually expended, is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with the sums that the Ex- 
changes gain by the renewal of their charters, 
May not the two things be fairly set against 
each other? We suspect that Count Inouye 
said to the representatives of the Exchanges :— 
“TT agree with the view that the time is not yet 
quite ripe for replacing Exchanges by Bourses, 
and that some consideration is due to the vested 
interests of your shareholders, But if the Go- 
vernment consents to restore your property to 
its former high value by renewing your charters, 
it expects that you, on your side, will undertake 
to satisfy the comparatively trifling interests of 
the Osaka Bourse folks. We cannot consent 
to tax the nation on account of either side.” 
That, it seems to us, would have been a per- 
fectly just and statesmanlike view, 


. 
ane 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun strongly applauds 
Count Inouye’s utterances. At the same time, 
it is careful to remark that had not the leading 
merchants of Téky6 and Osaka exhibited a 
spirit of liberality and conciliation, a settlement 
so satisfactory could not have been attained by 
the mere fiat of the Count. The principle of 
official non-intervention in mercantile and in- 
dustrial affairs, our contemporary declares to be 
of the first importance. It adds that the re- 
marks of the Count will not be limited by the 
public to the mere question of Exchanges and 
Bourses, but will be accepted with pleasure as 
an indication of the general policy be intends 
to pursue in his responsible position as Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 








Count Goro is conducting his political com- 
paign under a vicarious banner. He has taken 
a leaf out of the book of certain American and 
English politicians. The agricultural classes 
in Japan constitute incomparably the largest 
portion of the population, and their knowledge 
of politics is in the inverse ratio of their num- 
bers. Therefore they are at once valuable as 
allies and easily accessible to a clever agitator. 
They have enjoyed several years of plentiful 
harvets in succession, yet they are not pros- 
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Pperous, or, at any rate, they are not supposed 
to be prosperous. Over-taxation is the reason 
assigned by some people for this state of affairs. 
Nearly every one admits, however, that what 
Japanese agriculturists want most is a wider 
market. Home demand for their produce 
being limited, and facilities of access to foreign 
markets not being yet created, plentiful harvests 
mean supply in excess of demand and conse- 
quently low prices. All this is readily compre- 
hensible. In England similar results exist, but 
are due to different causes. Ungenial climatic 
influences and comparatively unfavourable 
conditions of soil have opened the door so wide 
to foreign grain that the British farmer is fairly 
driven to the wall. Free Trade is working out 
its own destiny. The free trader's first article 
of faith is that each nation must turn its 
energies in the direction indicated by Nature, 
and abandon all attempts to do for itself 
what others can do better for it. England 
is learning that she must give up grain-growing. 
The lesson is painful, but there appears to be 
noescape. Political agitators, however, whisper 
Protection in her ear. If she would tax im- 
ported grain, she might rehabilitate her farming 
industry by making the whole nation pay dearer 
for its daily bread. This programme is at least 
consistent. But what shall be said of its ap- 
plication to Japan? Could any more visionary 
chimera be invoked than the notion that the 
competition of imported agricultural products 
interferes, or is likely to interfere, with the 
Japanese farmer's properity? Yet that is what 
Count Goto is represented as having told his 
Japanese hearers at Maebashi a few days ago. 
To render the thing still more absurd, if that 
were possible, he seems to have said that C! 
nese immigration to America is the probable 
cause of this impending competition. Half a 
million of Chinese are going to the United 
States every year, he stated, and if they take 
to agricultural pursuits in the New World, the 
products of their labour may soon be pouring 
into Japan to the ruin of the Japanese farmer. 
Count Goto is apparently quite ignorant of the 
testrictions placed by America upon Chinese 
immigration ; ignorant of the pursuits adopted 
by the very limited number of Chinese who do 
go there; ignorant even of the fact that the 
Japanese farmer produces rice and the Ame- 
rican wheat, so that competition between them 
is impossible. Is he really ignorant of these 
things or did he merely reckon on the ignorance 
of his audience? At any rate, his point was 
that, owing to the Government's failure to revise 
the Treaties, Japan cannot regulate her own 
tariff, and is therefore unable to protect herself 
against the competition of foreign products. 


Having thus proved to his own satisfaction 
that the decline of Japanese agriculture is in- 
evitable and that the present Government is re- 
sponsible for the catastropphe, Count Goto 
proceeded to add some finishing touches to his 
picture. Last year, he said, when a body of 
patriots presented memorials to the Government 
on these vital subjects, it was found that a cer- 
tain Senator did not know the meaning of either 
“freedom of speech” or “extraterritoriality.” 
Can the common people be expected to pro- 
gress politically when those set over them are 
so crass? Obviously some change is needed. 
And the times—we live nominally in an age of 
civilization, but the atmosphere is really full 
of aggression and brute force. Then we have 
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the Panama Canal approaching completion and 
the locomotive getting ready to start over the 
Siberian railroad. Could any era be more 
critical? What is to be done? Nothing except 
to encourage the people to develop the spirit of 
self-assertion and to organise extensive associa- 
tions of resolute men. Government by clans 
and by military force can no longer be tolerated 
in Japan. The nation must rouse itself. There 
must be no more frittering away of strength by 
division into a multitude of conflicting political 
parties. What we want is, not a Ka/shin-/o 
because there happens to be an Okuma to lead 
it, nora Fiyu-/o because there is an {tagaki. We 
want an organization recruited from the whole 
body of the people. The time for opening the 
National Assembly is close at hand. Unless 
the nation puts its shoulder to the wheel, there 
is no telling what it may not suffer at the hands 


of the present clan Government. Thus Count 
Goto. 





Reticrovs publications in the United States are 
decidedly unfortunate in their purveyors of news 
from Japan. They constantly get hold of items 
betraying singular ignorance and credulity. A 
few months ago we had to notice the canard 
circulated by one of these journals with refer- 
ence to bibles in Japan jails, a story so contrary 
to fact that it elicited an emphatic denial over 
the signature of some prominent missionaries in 
this country. We now find the following in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian :— 


For some time there has been a rumor afloat that the 
Japanese government intends to adopt the Christian re- 
igion as the official religion of the empire. Such a step is 
not without precedent in the history of Christianity, There 
are numerous instances in the history of pagan nations 
where the religion of the State was changed by an edict of 
the sovereign. There was a time when all religions were 
more or less political, and then it was an easy matter for men 
to lay aside their creed. But times have changed and men 
lave changed with them. It is easy to issue a proclama- 
tion, but that means nothing so faras the lives a 
characters of the people are concerned. It is true, accord- 
ing, to accounts, that the old religions of Japan have lost 
their held upon the masses. They are dead forms and the 
people have no faith in them. Both Buddhism and Shin- 
toism still survive as ceremonies, but they no longer have a 
strong hold upon the faith of the masses, although they are 
supported by hosts of priests. It is a little curious 
that the priests are almost always the last to abandon a 
false faith. It was so in the days of our Saviour, andit is 
soto day. Long after they cease to believe in a creed 
they continue to hold on to the old husk which contained 
it. Even if it be true that the government of Japan has 
decided to patronize the religion of the Bible the friends of 
Chuistianity should not be deceived by such a movement. 
Tt will only make the conversion of the Japanese people 
more difficult. They will be content to accept the outside 
forms of religion while withholding the obedience of the 
heart and life which alone forms the test of the Christian 
character, The Japanese might learn the lip-service of 
Christianity whilé their hearts would remain as dead and 
corrupt as ever. ‘The only reformation that can ever make 
a Christian is a reformation of the heart. When a soul is 
born again it is Christianized, and not until then. When 
each individual of a nation is converted then it may be 
said that the nation is converted. 


It would have been difficult to devise a more 
unlikely story. There is not, as every well in- 
formed person knows, the smallest chance of 
the Government of Japan adopting Christianity 
as the official religion of the empire. Complete 
liberty of conscience, absolute tolerance of all 
religions not opposed to law and civilization, 
will doubtless be the ultimate and perhaps not 
far distant attitude of the Japanese Authorities. 
Under no circumstances is there a discernible 
prospect of their falling into the blunder describ- 
ed by the Presbyterian. The day is long past 
for an enlightened Government to ally itself 
officially with any form of religious belief. 







































Ix the amendments (published last June) to 
the Redemption Loan Bonds Regulations, the 
second clause of the sixth article reads thus :— 
“The Minister of State for Finance may, 
without observing the procedure above pre- 
scribed, fix the price of Redemption Bonds 





according to the condition of the Market, issue 
them at convenient times, and transfer them to 
the Nippon Ginko. Provided that the total 
amount of Bonds thus issued and their price 
shall be notified by the Minister of State 
for Finance on the day following the issue.” 
In accordance, doubtless, with the powers 
thus vested in him, the Minister of State for 
Finance has just notified the transfer of 7} 
million yen worth of Redemption Bonds to 
the Bank of Japan, at par. The Redemption 
Bonds, our readers will doubtless remember, 
were issued originally in accordance with a 
scheme of Count Matsukata to convert the 
public debt to a uniform basis of five per cent. 
Ten million of them were issued shortly after 
the announcement of the project, and the 7} 
millions now handed over to the Nippon Ginko 
will doubtless be gradually placed on the 
market. It is supposed that the proximate 
purpose of the transfer is connected with the 
Government's liability to redeem ten million yen 
worth of capitalized Pension Bonds during the 
course of the present month, as recently noti- 


fied in the Oficial Gazette. 


* 
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Since writing the above we learn from the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun that the bonds in ques- 
tion are to be transferred immediately to the 
Savings Bank Bureau, which has decided to 
invest all its available deposits in this form of 
security. The Bureau is said to have no inten- 
tion of placing any of the bonds with the public, 
at present at any rate; so the fears are allayed 
of certain capitalists who apprehended that such 
a large influx of bonds might have the effect of 
disturbing the market, 


Opinions are said to be divided in the Cabinet 
on the subject of the proposed modifications of 
the postal regulations. Some Ministers are in 
favour of compelling the transmission by post 
of all newspapers and periodicals, without re- 
ference to place of destination; others are op- 
posed to such a measure. Conspicuous among 
the latter is reported to be CountInouye. True 
to his principle of deprecating official inter- 
ference, the Count urges that proprietors of 
newspapers and periodicals should be allowed 
to circulate their publications in whatever way 
is most convenient for themselves and their 
clients. He finds nothing wrong or anomalous 
in the notion that the senders of letters should 
be taxed to facilitate the circulation of news- 
papers. The latter are the great civilizing 
agents of the age. It should be the object of 
every administration, especially of the Japanese 
administration, to bring them within the easiest 
reach of all classes of readers. Just as in a 
system of railways, the earnings of lines that 
pay well are devoted to cover the deficits on 
lines traversing poorer regions, so that the 
advantages of such developers of wealth and 
civilization shall be as general as possible, so 
it is perfectly legitimate and wise that one por- 
tion of the postal receipts should be applied to 
cover the loss on another, in order that the 
agents of intellectual education may be as widely 
active as possible. Supplement these con- 
siderations by the immense difficulty of efficiently 
enforcing the provisions of the proposed law—; 
difficulty in itself indicative of erroneous legisla 
tion—and Count Inouye finds ample reason to 
advocate non-interference with the private enter- 
prise of journals and periodicals. Nevertheless 
rumour says that the other side of the ques- 
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tion is likely to prevail in the Cabinet. Theo- 
retically, no doubt, Ministers are agreed with 
Count Inouye’s views, but the question of 
finance startles them. The Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun gives the following figures as an index of 
the influence swaying the Cabinet :— 


‘Newspapers and Periodicals at the present postal rate 
of 1 sen per cover. 








Yotal actual receipts per annum .. 
‘Total actual outlay per annum .. 


291,207 329 


Estimate on the basis cf compulsory postal transmis- 
sion of all newspapers and periodicals, the rate 
remaining as at present. 


Excess of expenditure ...... 


445,102,675 
‘500,928. 


Excess of Expenditure. 55,825,850 
Estimate on the same basis but at the reduced rate 
‘of § rim per cover. 

Annual receipts 
Expenditure 


Annual receipt 
Expenditure 















222551337 
(00,928.850 








Excess of Expenditure. - 278,377-188 
Books and Specimens at present rate of 1 sen per $ momme. 
Annual receipts. “ <a¥ 0,049 $46 
Expenditure... 











40.660.962 


Excess of receipts 
luction of the rate by 


Estimate on the basis of a 





63,743-557 
62,673-790 


Excess of receipts... 1,069.787 
The net financial resplt of the whole proposed 
change, according to these figures, would be a 
saving of 195,790 yen annually, against which 
have to be set the considerations advanced by 
Count Inouye and endorsed, doubtless, by many 
of his colleagues. We confess that, in our opinion, 
the regulations had better he left as they are. 








Tue Fiji Shimpo thinks that we accused it un- 
justly of prejudice because of its remarks in 
reference to the investigation at the Takashima 
coal-mine. It says that its only intention was 
to point to the probable failure of an inquiry 
conducted in such amanner. Doubtless. But 
that is precisely what we understood. To say 
that the results of an official investigation openly 
undertaken cannot be relied on, inasmuch as it 
is in the power of the owners or managers of 
the mine to cover up everything they do not 
wish to be seen, is surely tantamount to as- 
serting that the owners or managers of the mine 
are capable and not unlikely to resort to such 
trickery. If the criticism does not embody and 
imply that suspicion, then we are quite willing to 
be written down anything that the Fiji Shimpo's 
umbrage suggests. Believing, as we did and 
do, that the owners and managers of the mine, 
so far from hiding anything, would welcome 
and put every facility in the way of the fullest 
inquiry, we were surprised to find the Fiji 
Shimpo doubting whether they might not take 
steps to baulk inquiry. Possibly our contem- 
porary did not intend to convey any such im- 
pression. If so its language was unfortunate, 
an accident too rare to have been readily 
suspected, 


Tue fire at the Yokosuka Dockyard, reported 
in our last issue, broke out at about half-past 
six on Thursday evening. It was quickly dis- 
covered by the officials on night duty, but their 
efforts to subdue it proved unavailing. Not till 
fully forty-five minutes had elapsed did the 
local fire brigade come to the rescue and 
succeed in extinguishing the conflagration. It 
had by that time destroyed three buildings, The 
factory in which the flames originated was of 
much importance. It contained a valuable plant 
of machinery, worked by a steam-engine of 
sixty horse-power. Another of the wrecked 
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buildings was the model-house, where many 
implements and works, not easily replaced, were 
to be found. The loss is very heavy, not 
alone in a pecuniary sense, but also as seri- 
ously crippling the Dockyard. The various 
buildings being of brick with only a small 
proportion of timber, ought not to have 
been easily consumed. The hypothesis is 
that the fire had its origin in the engine- 
house of the factory where it broke out. The 
factory had been kept open until past 6 o'clock, 
and the fires were probably extinguished ina 
hasty, incomplete manner. But this point re- 
quires elucidation. Happily no injuries to 
life or limb occurred. The two men-of-war, 
Takao Kan and VFaye Kan were for a time in 
great danger, but the sheds in which they are 
being constructed ultimately escaped scathless. 


Accorp1nG to the inevitable San Francisco in- 
Prince Henri d‘Orleans was not 
happy in Japan. His impressions of this coun- 
try were not favourable. He saw few things of 
interest here as compared with China, and he 
came to the conclusion that “ the civilization of 
Japan is yet in its infancy.” Ifhe was speaking 
of the adoption of Western civilization by 
Japan, his remark was alittle superfluous, since 
thatis just twenty years old and no older—Prince 
Henri’s own age, in fact. But if he was speak- 
ing of Japanese civilization as it existed before 
the fall of feudalism, he must have been jesting. 
As for the character of the Japanese, he did 
not find them a “serious people.” When he 
tried to speak with them about “politics or 
public affairs,” they would only “shrug their 
shoulders, walk away, turn back and smile. 
That the victim of such a curious series of man- 
ceuvres should feel chagrined, was very natural. 
Politeness forbids us to suggest that the Japa- 
nese sometimes adapt themselves to their au- 
dience. We should like to know, however, 
whether Prince Henri tried the experiment of 
talking politics or public affairs with Chinese 
statesmen. He should have been persuaded to 
reveal that chapter of this travels also. 


terviewer, 








Tue Malwa incident has ended in a public 
withdrawal of all charges against the officers of 
that ship. Ina letter which we publish else- 
where, Isoda and his wife retract everything, and 
express regret that they were so misled as to 
prefer a false accusation. The proximate cause 
of this act of “climbing down” is that pro- 
ceedings had been instituted in the Japanese 
Court against the suffering couple, and they did 
not dare to brook the disclosures certain to be 
then made. It is}pleasant to find that there is no 
truth in an accusation which, if proven, would 
have seriously injured the reputation and inter- 
fered with the business of the P. & O. S. N, Co.'s 
steamers, and indeed of all foreign boats in 
Japanese waters. Our only regret is that the 
slanderers should escape so lightly. The ver- 
nacular press does not emerge scathless from 
this business, but we do not doubt that due 
amends will now be made. 


ReFerRiNG to the postal reforms contemplated 
by the Authorities in the near future, the 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun says that they are to 
include not only the insurance of registered 
letters and the compulsory conveyance of news- 


papers and periodicals, but also a reduction of| 1 


about 50 per cent. in the existing rate of 2 sex 
per & momme for books and specimens. The 
average charge and actual cost of transport of 


UN 


mail matter at present rates are stated as follows 
by our contemporary, but the figures are not 
absolutely guaranteed :—The average charge per 
letter, registered or otherwise, is 2.7156 sen, and 
the cost of transmission, 1.7848 se ; the average 
charge for a postal card, domestic or inter- 
nation, is 1.0291 sen, and the average cost of 
conveyance, 1.4434 sen; the average charge 
for newspapers and periodicals is 1.1982 sen, 
against an outlay of 2.9624 sen; and the 
average charge for books and specimens is 
4.6541 sen, against an outlay of 2,8175 sen. 
It thus appears that letters, books, and speci- 
mens are taxed to pay for the transport of 
postal cards, newspapers, and periodicals. 


A Bomnay paper publishes the following table, 
showing the total exports of local spinnings 
from Bombay to China and Japan for the first 
six months of this year, compared with the cor- 


responding periods of the previous ten years :— 


China. Japan. ‘Total, 
Bales of 


Bales of Bales of 


Period. 
to goth June, 1871 





From 1st Jan. 
From ist Jan, 
From rst Jan. 
From ist an. 
From ast Jan. 
From ast Jan. 
From 1st Jan. 
From rst Jan. 
Brom sat Jan 









to 3oth Jane, 
See a 
fo seth func, 186 
From rst Jan. to goth June, 188; 
From ist Jan. to goth June, 1888. S ag671s 
It will be observed that the exports of Bombay 
yarns to both markets continue to expand, the 
increase to China this year being about 20 per 
cent., the increase to Japan about 70 per cent., 
and the average increase to both markets 26 
percent. The large expansion of the exports 
to Japan during the last two years is the more 
remarkable, as within that period many mills 
have been erected here and others are in pro- 
cess of erection, Japan, in fact, already bidding 
fair to bea rival of India as a producer of cotton 


yarn by mechanical power. 


to EM 







100,797 
120,044... 





Avotuer plum has fallen to Seabreeze—the 
Lancashire Plate of 11,000 sovs.—in winning 
which the filly further proves her quality, as one 
of the conditions is that on top of her weight-for- 
age she carries rolb. extra as winner of the St. 
Leger. It will be some time before we learn in 
what style the race was won, and of what the 
field was composed, but it seems evident that 
Seabreeze is better than Ayrshire at any distance 
—the Lancashire Plate is seven furlongs—and 
her victory at Manchester bears out our recent re- 
mark that her defeat at Goodwood by Zanzibar 
in the Sussex Stakes was simply a fluke. We 
have already given the pedigree and perform- 
ances of first and sécond in this race. The 
third, Le Sancy, isa grey colt by Atlantic—Gem 
of Gems, belonging to Baron Schickler. This 
race was his only engagement for the year, which 
looks very like an intended coup, and which was 
possibly not far from being “‘ pulled off.” 


Tue following is the amount of convertible 
notes issued by, and of reserves in, the Bank of 
Japan for the week ending the 21st instant :— 


Coxvertintx Norks. Resenvas ano Sucunirixs, 
Yen. 
S6842,413 


Ye 
$710354486 
$95,304 


Gold coin and bullion, 
Silver coin and 
Public Loan Bon 
Treasury Bills 
| Government Bills., 


Notes issued 














Deeds 





$7,938,486 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
,go1,280 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 55,134,206 in actual circulation, showing a 
decrease of yen 472,257 as compared with yen 
55, 7606465 | at ine end of the previous week. 


$7,038,486 
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Tue London Journal of Education for August 
gives an interesting account of a Chinese College 
which has existed at Naples for the last century 
and a half, in a very comatose state. Its 
founder, a priest of Eboli, named Matteo Ripa, 
laid before Charles VI. of Austria, in 1724, a 
plan for establishing a college in Naples for the 
tranining of Chinese, who having been taught 
the dogmas of Christianity in their own country, 
might wish to complete a theological course in 
Europe, and return as missionaries to their own 
people. A lucrative commerce with the Far 
East that had been recently opened at Ostend 
in His Imperial Majesty's dominions, was ad- 
duced as a reason for such a foundation. 
Through Father Ripa’s energy and personal 
liberality the scheme was carried out. An Im- 
perial license was granted, with the addition 
of an annual subsidy of 800 ducats. The 
Ostend Mercantile Company was also bidden 
to convey every year, free of expense, twelve 
students to and from China. Little interest, 
however, was manifested in the college by the 
converts of the Flowery Land. Few embarked 
for Europe and still fewer returned. Of those 
who stayed, many showed a most lingering 
affection fora theological student's life. Andrea 
Lin was a pupil from 1828 till 1881, 
and finally departed as a layman, after a 
theological course of fifty-three years. Dome- 
nico Nien, who entered in 1775, remained forty- 
seven years. The progress made was of the 
slowest, and the results of a recent examination 
of the pupils was most unsatisfactory. A 
dragoman at Shanghai, after spending several 
years in the College, could not even write his 
native language, and four youths who entered 
in 1876 were unable in 1883 even toread. The 
establishment being professedly educational and 
not religious in character, the Italian Govern- 
ment found it most difficult to institute reforms 
or bring about its dissolution and reeonstruction. 
The total income was considerable, amounting 
to nearly £5,000 annually, and the Fathers in 
charge made a keen fight for the retention of 
their privileges. At length, however, a bill has 
been brought in by Signor Coppino, which dis- 
solves the Congregation of the College, pen- 
sions off the. individuals, and converts the 
Chinese College into the Royal Asiatic Institute. 
The Institute is to be under the immediate con- 
trol of the Minister of Education, who shall use 
the income at his discretion for promoting the 
study of the history, geography, and languages 
of the East. 





In the Chéya Shimbun we find an interesting 
resumé of the number of commercial and in- 
dustrial companies existing in Japan, with the 
period of their formation, The facts are taken 
from official statistics. It appears that the 
number of companies in existence at the close 
of last year was 5,259, and that their aggregate 
capital amounted to 226,y04,860 yen. The 
number of companies started in Osaka and 
Téky6 during the first six months of the present 
year, together with the companies that increased 
their capital during the same time, is given as 
3,341, with an aggregate capital of 236,599.660 
yen, but presumably this last figure includes 
previous capital as well as new, and conveys, 
therefore, little information. In 1886, the num- 
ber of new companies and of companies that 
increased their capital was 608, with a total 
capital of 78,372,874. The Chéya concludes 
that the aggregate capital of the companies 
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existing at the close of 1885 was 148,531,986 
yen, but it is evident that statistics for recent 
years only are trustworthy. Our contemporary 
gives the following tables :— 

















Cay 
Number, V 

Companies existing im 1885. eccccecnues 26700 ve 148,831,086 

Companies newly formed in 1887.” Bsa “Ostansi3se 
Companies that increaved their capital 

in 1887 vs ss 9,899,520 

Totals. weesses + $289 «1 226,904,860 

Of this total capital only 11,134,857 yen was 


paid up; namely, 8,019,535 yen on account of 
companies newly formed in 1887, and 3,115,322 
yen on account of companies that increased 
their capital. The nature of the various com- 


panies is shown in the following table :— 
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Commer Ine 
I dustrial. 
Companies existing at close 
‘of 1886 1,263,748 474133.808 13,065,004 
formed in 1887.00. "384.490 $1,302504 1319500770 
Amounts actually paid up $4.972 “3.89873 4,083,191 
Companies that " increased 
their capitals in 18 1,093,950 
Amoun ly paid op. 
Totals. 30,989,734 
Banking enterprise is shown in a_ separate 
table :— cd 
Private Banke 
Nationan 156 


Ixsritetioxs. 
331343329 
775,500 


Bake, 
$2,826,100 


Companies existing in 1886...... 
Companies formed in 1887 
1108 paid up in 1887, 








capital in 1887 
Sunis paid up 








Totals... + $9,426, - 35,003,829 
The Chéya concludes with a table which is 
incomprehensible, inasmuch as the statements 
in the body of the table do not tally with the 
heading. It is doubtless intended to read as 


follows :— 


ComPanins EStALISHED OR THAT ADDED To THEIR Caritats, IN 
Toxvo axp Osaxa, DURING THE CURRENT YEAR. 








Cosstene Ix. Bax. 
CIAL. == DUSTRIAL, ING, 
vex. YEN, ve 
newly formed ........ $513,200 ... 3,416,600 ... $98,000 
Sums actually paid up .. 195,833... 150,000 





Companies thal 


ncreased their 
capitals - 





Totals a 2 3/416,600 
This shows that the aggregate subscribed on 
account of new companies or companies in- 
creasing their capital, during the first half of 
the current year, was only 9,694,800 yen, in- 
stead of the incredible amount of 236,599,660 
yen, as stated originally by the Chédya. It is 
evidently an error to speak of 3,341 companies 
started or adding to their capital during half a 
year, and a still greater error to assert that the 
money involved in these changes aggregated 
236% million yen. 


595,000 








Tue opinions of Her Majesty's Consuls as to 
the effects of the new system of levying duty 
upon opium, are thus summed up by the S/. 
James's Budget :— 


On the 1st of January, 1887, this agreement was put 
in force, and we are now in a’ position to ubserve its 
effects after a year's working. The British Consuls 
at all the Chinese ports report upon it very carefully 
and the resulis are in some respects curious and un 
expected, No special importance should be attached 
to the apparent decline in the imports; because mcr- 
chants imported as much opium as they could during 
1886, so a3 to have large stocks when the agreemeut 
came into force. One result is that the trade in 
opium is going out of the hands of British merchants 
in China into those of Chinese. The advantage 
hitherto enjoyed by the former of keeping stocks of the 
drug which had not paid the transit dues being re- 
moved, both are put on the same footing. At oochow 
the Consul observes that opium, “the only article of 
any value in the hands of British merchants, . . 
is gradually but surely getting into Chinese hands.” 
From Tai-wan, in Formosa, the report says that 
“ since the coming into force of the o;ium convention 
the trade has shown at endency to fall into the hands 
of Chinese merchants, some of whom purchase theit 



































into the hands of Chinese, the foreign merchant not 
being able to compete with them.” Another natural 
result is the concentration of the opium trade at one 
or two large centres, like Shanghai and Hongkong, 
which are the termini of the lines of ocean steamers. 
When the whole duty has to be paid in full, it matters 
little to the importer where the payment is made ; and 
thus the trade will tend more and more to collect 
around the great commercial centres where the drug is 
first linded on its voyage from India, Another and, 
from the British point of view, a much more important 
consequence is the stimulus which the agreement has 
given to the production of native opium, The 
foreign importer or his Chinese customer cannot by 
any means evade or minimize the payment of the 
heavy initial duty. This is collected by the foreign 
Customs, and no compromise or reduction is possible. 
Native opium, on the other hand, remains subject to 
the old corrupt system of collection, under which the 
Chinese merchant is able, by bribing the officials, to 
pass his opium at a much lower rate, Thus the dif 
ference between the prices of native and forcign opium 
is much increased against the latter, with the inevit- 
able result of stimulating the growth of the poppy in 
China. Prohibition of the cultivation has long been 
a dead letter. ‘The Consul at Chefoo says ; ‘it does 
not seem unlikely that ina few years the import of 
the India drug into Chefoo will practically cease.” At 
Ningpo a portion of the large native crop is taxed at 
about half the import duty on the foreign drug; " but 
the greater portion, beyond question, still eludes the 
duty and will continue to do so for many years to 
come.” At Chin-kiang, the centre of supply of large 
and populous districts on the Yangtze River, we are 
told that native opium improves in quantity and 
quality every year; and that while the heavy duty on 
foreign opium is rigorously levied, the native drug 
“pays in proportion to the influence and wealth of 
the importer, and often escapes payment altogether.” 
From Newchwang in the north, in Manchuria, it is 
reported that the extra tax “gave an impetus to the 
growth of the native drug which the Indian drug 
will never recover—in this district, at all events. 
The poppy has been very extensively and success. 
fully cultivated, not ouly in the interior but in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and during the winter a 
stock of prepared native opium has arrived in Mouk- 
den far in excess of the local demand. It may safely 
be prophesied that not only will the foreign drug cease 
ere long to figure as an import, but the native drug 
will soon appear as an export.” From other quarters 
the evidence is of a similar character. 

The consequences of this “ revolution "—an expres- 
sion used by more than one of the Consuls—must be 
anticipated with great anxiety by the Indian Govern- 
ment ; to whom the opium irade is a matter of the 
highest importance, Of the revolution itself there 
can be no doubt whatever, 



































Tue Czar of Russia granted an interview to 
Mr. Stead, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
when the latter recently visited St. Petersburg. 
It is interesting to compare Mr. Stead’s account 
of the Emperor with the wild stories circulated 
t year about His Majesty’s morose disposi- 
tion, distraught mind, and tyrannical ways. 
“There is in him,” writes Mr. Stead, “a deep 
natural piety, such as that which forms the 
background of the quaker soul. ee. 
man who is capable both of inspiring and re- 
posing confidence—an honest man, who, to the 
best of his ability, endeavours to see things 
from the standpoint of justice, and then who 
automatically sans phrase tries todoright. . . . 
He is perfectly idolised by his family, and all 
those who serve him in any way are overflowing 
in praise of his kindly, unassuming disposition. 
The emperor does not seem bowed 
down or crushed beneath the Imperial load, the 
full weight of which neither he nor any one can 
adequately realised. He stands erect and joy- 
ous, Cheerful without bravado, with the simple, 
open face of a man who has preserved amid 
all the affairs of State the heart of a little child, 

As for Nihilist plots and foreign intrigues, 
and all the endless coil of Imperial business, 
it is all in the day’s work, which he can see 
it is his to do, with the composure of a philo- 
sopher and the serenity of a Christian. . .. 
The Emperor has a horror of war. He com- 











drug at Hongkong, instead of, as formerly, from 
foreign merchants at this port.” At Ningpo the 
Consul speaks of “the entire exclusion of foreigners 
from the trade :” the two leading British firms which 








were engage in the opium trade at that port have 
closed their businesses. At Kiungchow, on the island 
of Hainan, " the whole of the opium trade has fallen 
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manded, as Czarewich, the army of the Lom in 
the Bulgarian campaign, and he saw enough of 
the realities of campaigning to recoil with his 
whole soul from the thought of war. The 
kindly human affections of a good pere de 
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famille, which are so strong in him, intensify 
the repugnance with which he contemplates any 
and every disturbance of the peace. It is his 
ambition, one of his Ministers remarked to me, 
not to be a great Sovereign, but to be the 
Sovereign of a great people, whose reign was 
unstained by a single war. He istnot for peace 
at any price, but for peace at almost any price 
compatible with national honour and the de- 
fence of the interests of Russia which have been 
committed to his care. Since he came to the 
throne, his voice, his influence, his authority 
have constantly been directed to prevent war. 
. From his childhood the Emperor, like 
his sister the’ Duchess of Edinburgh, has had 
an almost physical horror of a lie.” 


Tue Hochi Shimbun finds cause for complain 
in the fact that the authorities have not yet 
made public the conditions which will affect the 
purchase and sale of land and house property 
in connection with the improvement of the city 
of Toky6. The City Improvement Regulations, 
our contemporary points out, expressly state 
that special provisions with respect to this sub- 
ject are to be enacted, and it was expected that 
their publication would speedily follow the issue 
of the regulations. Several weeks, however, have 
passed away and no steps have been taken to 
declare publicly the standard which will re- 
gulate and govern the acquisition of property 
for purposes of city improvement. If it is 
intended to commence the work of improvement 
without making any such announcement, then 
all that can be said is that much injury will be 
done both to public and private interests. It is 
more than probable that in connection with 
such a gigantic work as that contemplated, 
attempts will be made to profit by the large 
transfers of property to the Government that are 
inevitable, and the Hoch Shimbun therefore sug- 
gests that the Authorities should take immediate 
steps to let it be known how and on what con- 
conditions such transference will be carried out. 


Tue Choya Shimbun discusses the question 
of whether Toky6 is effectively protected from 
any attack that may be made by a hostile force. 
“On this point” says our contemporary, ‘‘ con- 
flicting opinions prevail in military and naval 
circles. An official has assured us that no 
matter what manner of defence be adopted, it 
will be impossible to prevent the entry of a 
hostile army to the capital. It is quite true 
that if an enemy were to place himself in the 
entrance to the Gulf, midway between Futsu and 
Kannonsaki, he might have a bad time of it, 
butif he wished to capture the latter fort, what is 
there to prevent him from landing outside, 
and taking the position in the rear? If so 
attacked its fall must be almost a matter of 
course, for the nature of the ground would 
favour the operations of an enemy in this respect. 
The building of astone barrier between Sashima 
and Futsu, which the authorities are said to have 
in contemplation, would certainly strengthen the 
defence of the entrance to the Gulf. But even 
though the mouth of the Gulf were rendered im- 
passable for a hostile fleet, the safety of the capital 
would not be at all assured, for there would 
remain available for the enemy the expedient of 
landing in the Gulf of Suruga or on the coast of 
Sagami, whence he might easily seize and march 
along the Tokaido or the Késhi-kaido. For 
the defending force there would remain the 
duty of contesting the passage of the Banyu and 
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Tama rivers. But this task would be diffi- 
cult, and once the invaders overcame the re- 
sistance offered to them at those points the 
condition of the capital would have become 
almost desperate. The enemy might then 
detach a strong force to seize the lines of 
communication between Takasaki and the capi- 
tal; reinforcements from Osaka, Nagoya, 
or Kanazawa could render no assistance to 
Toky6, which would be practically at the 
mercy of the main body of the invading 
army. Our information leads us to suggest 
the constructing of a stronghold at the junc- 
tion of the Tokaido and Késh@-kaido at 
Fukaya, but this after all would not be of much 
avail. From whatever point we discuss the 
matter, effective defence of the Capital seems 
out of the question, and it is in view of this fact 
that the removal of the Court to Takasaki has 
been advised in some quarters. The decision 
of the authorities, however, to proceed with the 
improvement of Tdkyé puts an end to speculation 
in thatdirection, and it now only remains to use all 
the means available to protect the Capital.” A 
most sensational and highly flavoured essay. But 
we (Yapan Mail) would ask the writer in the 
Choya Shimbun what about the Japanese fleet, 
and the military divisions at Nagoya and Taka- 
saki and Sendai, while this taking of forts in 
the rear, this landing of troops, and seizing 
of roads, and crossing of rivers, and detaching 
of battalions to hold the road to Takasaki are 
going on? Would the force on the Takasaki 
line to the north-east of the capital prevent 
Osaka and Nagoya reinforcements from coming 
forward? Would not its hands be full if it gave 
proper attention to the Sendai and Takasaki 
divisions? And would not the further detach- 
ing of troops to check the forces from the 
south leave a sorry ‘‘ main body ” to deal with the 
Tokyo Garrison? Besides, if Tokyo is unpro- 
tected, what possible advantage could be gained 
by removing the Court to Takasaki, beyond the 
fact that, if the worst came to the worst, a flight 
to the mountains would be more practicable 
from Takasaki than from the capital? 

Tue Chinese Times of the 8th instant contains 
an interesting and in some respects valuable 
translation from the Sheng Wu Chi on the sub- 
ject of Chinese suzerainty over Korea. Not 
much practical importance attaches to these 
historical theses. International questions are 
settled now-a-days in accordance with more 
vital considerations than anything contained in 
musty records or on stained parchments. Yet to 
those who desire to investigate the claim of the 
Middle Kingdom to direct the affairs and dis- 
pose of the destiny of its little neighbour, our 
Tientsin contemporary’s translation will be of mo- 
ment. Taken as it is thus presented, the argu- 
ment in favour of China's claim is all-powerful. 
Tur revoking of sentence of banishment from 
the capital in the case of some of the political 
suspects of last December is welcomed gladly 
by the vernacular press. All the papers that dis- 
cuss the subject are unanimous in thinking that 
some innocent persons were included in the 
decree of expulsion. The Chéya Shimbun 
writes with admirable moderation. It admits 
frankly that it was itself betrayed into over- 
vehement advocacy of the agitators’ cause, but 
it claims—and no one will dispute the justice 
of the claim—that it was actuated by honest 
patriotism and a sincere desire for the public 
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good. One of its own staff was among the 
exiles, and this brought the affair so closely 
home to the Chéya that its feelings, it admits, 
are exceptionally strong, and its relief at the 
liberal step now taken by the Authorities is 
proportionately great. The Héchi Shimbun 
argues at some length to show that if the Go- 
vernment treats some of the exiles leniently, it 
should extend its clemency to all. But this por- 
tion of the Héchz's article seems to have been 
inspired by the hypothesis that the repeal of 
the sentence was to be limited, temporarily 
at any rate, to the ten men who had been 
residing in Kanagawa Prefecture, whereas 
we now learn from the columns of the 
Fiji Shimps that 169 have already been 
included in the pardon, and that 100 of them are 
natives of Tosa, the province supposed to have 
been chiefly responsible for the trouble. It may 
be added that, while expressing the opinion that 
several innocent persons were included in the 
number of the political suspects, the vernacular 
press admits the great, almost insuperable, 
difficulty of altogether avoiding such mistakes 
under circumstances so peculiar. 


Tue Manchester Guardian takes from an 
American journal ‘the curious fact that the 
selling price of steel rails in Great Britain is not 
more than the mere cost of the labour employed 
in their production in the United States. This, 
it is stated, has been demonstrated by figures 
obtained from one of the largest rolling works 
in the Union. It appears that the calculation 
was based on the entire production of steel rails 
in the works in question during last year, and 
that the cost of the labour employed in pro- 
ducing all the materials actually consumed was 
included, beginning with the mining of coal, 
ore, and limestone, but not the labour employed 
in the production of the mill furnishings. It is 
justly argued that in the case of a steel rail the 
labour does not begin with the manipulation of 
the pig iron, the steel ingot, or the bloom, but 
atthe mine. It will be observed, however, that 
such a calculation necessarily includes nearly 
all the cost of materials at each stage of the 
manufacturing process. If that portion of the 
cost of materials which represents labour be 
taken right back to the extraction of the mine- 
rals from the ground, there is little left except 
mine royalties, rent, handling profits at each 
stage of the business, and depreciation of plant 
employed. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, these would form a not unimportant 
part of the cost of the rail to the manufacturer, 
and the fact that the price of rails in this coun- 
try would yield no return for such items to the 
American producer is a forcible illustration of 
the difference in the cost of production under the 
Free Trade and Protective system respectively.” 





Tur Hyogo News has the following :—A sculling 
race against time was pulled yesterday (21st) 
afternoon, the Captain of the K. R. and A. C., 
who long since proved himself the champion 
sculler of the Far East, being matched to row 
from the boat-house of the Club to the Foreign 
Concession at Osaka, a distance by the shortest 
possible route of slightly over sixteen miles, in 
three hours. Mr. Sim had little if any prepara- 
tion for the feat, but had it not been 
for the exceptionally unfavourable condi- 
tions under which he rowed he would in all 
probability have added another to his already 
long list of successes. One of the conditions 
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of the match was that it had to come off within a 
week, and yesterday being the last day Mr. Sim 
had no alternative but to make the attempt. Start- 
ing punctually at four o'clock, he went away pull- 
ing a steady stroke of 27 to the minute. At 4.30 
he was pulling 26}; at 5, 263; at 5.30, 273. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards—that is to say, 
5.45—a stoppage was made of a minute and 
a half. A head wind now set in, which 
gradually increased until six, when .quite a 
strong breeze was blowing, and as the tide 
was in flood a nasty choppy sea soon got up. 
Of course this immensely increased Mr. Sim's 
difficulties, but he stuck to his work manfully, 
still rowing about the same stroke. At the light- 
house he appeared likely to win, but the late 
heavy rains had caused a freshet in the river, 
and the force of the current rushing down so 
impeded his progress that defeat was assured. 
It was 7.18} when Kawaguchi was reached. 














To those who know Italy it will be no news to 
learn that in the opinion of experts the future 
before the Italian wine-growersisbrilliant. This, 
at least, seems the unanimous verdict of the 
wine jury that has been judging for a week 
past the wines sent to the Italian Exhibition. 
The alimentary annexe of that exhibition, un- 


interesting as it may seem to the outside public, | « 


forms perhaps the most important and novel 
feature of the show at Earl's Court. It is felt 
that by the employment of a little capital and 
energy the wine-producing power of the Italian 
peninsula may be enormously developed. All 
that appears necessary is that the growers should, 
asin France, fix ona series of accepted standards 
in order that the public taste may be educated 
to appreciate a certain class of Italian wines 
which, with a soil so adaptable, and labour so 
cheap, may, under the new tariffs, be sent over 
to our country at a ridiculously small sum. 
Prejudice, however, plays so large a part in our 
taste in matters of wines, that in this direction 
lies the chief difficulty of the Italian importers 
in finding favour with the British public. Asa 
matter of fact, however, that public purchases 
without knowing it an enormous quantity of 
sound Italian wine, imported into France, and 
there diluted and doctored to suit the palate of 
the consumer.— Whitehall Re: 








ew. 





A Masrer Mariner, referring to the recent 
voyage of the Adyssinia, writes :—‘ Captain 
George Lee, on his way back from Vancouver 
last voyage, sighted the Aleutian Islands and by 
this high circle reduced the degrees of longitude 
to about thirty-seven miles and thus shortened 
the span of the wide Pacific. From Agattou 
and Attou, two of the most Easterly islands of 
the group, Kamschatka is about three hundred 
miles, By this route the distance was not only 
reduced, but smoother water experienced, and 
passengers rejoiced to turn their eyes from the 
weary sea to behold land for a whole day. Cap- 
tain Lee is to be congratulated as the first who 
has taken this northerly route, and by its course 
he was enabled to discover a shoal dangerous 
alike not only to trans-Pacific and Japanese 
steamers, but to ships-of-war of all nations that 
may visit the Pacific coast of Japan.” 


Tue Hydrographic Office at Batavia has pub- 
lished the following notices :—From a search, 
made by the Commander of H.N.M.S. on- 
tianak, for the shoal lying to the westward of 
the island Little Lobam, on which H.B.M.S. 
Orion has touched, the result is that this shoal, 
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with 16 feet least water on it at low water, is 
about 100 feet in extent with 6 to 8 fathoms 
water close around. It lies with the South-west 
point of Little Lobam bearing E. } N., distant 
760 yards. This danger will shortly be marked 
by a buoy. Yhe Commander of H.N.M.S. 
Madura reports the existence of a sandbank, 
drying at low water, about 3 miles from shore 
off kg. Soeramana, Southward of Palos Bay. 


We note, as stated in the vernacular press, that 
of the persons ordered to retire from the capital 
last year in accordance with the provisions of 
the Peace Preservation Regulations, ten, who 
had taken up their residence in the Kanagawa 
Prefecture, were summoned before the Police 
Office of that Prefecture on Tuesday last, and 
informed that in consequence of their orderly 
behaviour since the time of their rustication, all 
restrainst was now removed, and they were at 
liberty to return to TOky6 if they pleased. The 
names of the ten are, Kuroda Choryo, Wada 
Inakichi, Yamanouchi Senzaburo, Yamada To- 
saku, Tanauchi Steroku, Ikema Isami, Kuni- 
hisa Yoshiharu, Suzuki Seii, Horiuchi Mine, 
and Inouye Otojiro. It is to be hoped that the 
Authorities will also see their way to release 
from prison the persons who were incarcerated 
in consequence of their refusal to comply with 
the order of expulsion. Their offence was cer- 
tainly much more serious than that of men who 
obeyed and who have since behaved in a law- 
abiding manner. But ten months in jail is a 
proportionately heavy expiation. A merciful 
course on the part of the Government cannot 
be dangerous and would certainly have a good 
effect. 


Repropucepfrom the columns of the Nineteenth 
Century, a Japanese periodical published in 


San Francisco, a story appears in the Fiji 


Shimpé to the effect that some gentlemen and 
ladies at Oakland observed a corpse floating 
in a lake near that place and immediately gave 
information to the police, who on taking out the 
body, found it to be that of a Japanese, about 
24 years of age. There were two deep stabs in 
the neck, and a blood-stained dagger was dis- 
covered lying near the margin of the lake. From 
documents in the pockets of the corpse the 
deceased was proved to be a political detective 
named Tanno Teiro. The man had evidently 
been assassinated. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun publishes a note with- 
drawing its statements as to the result of the 
recent meeting between Count Inouye and a 
member of leading business men, Our con- 
temporary’s statement which we reproduced on 
Friday last, was that Count Inouye had decided 
to postpone the establishment of bourses for the 
present, and to extend the charters of Rice and 
Stock Exchanges to 1891, and that the ques- 
tion as to the money already spent by the pro- 
moters of the Osaka bourse was in a fair way 
of being compromised. While withdrawing its 
statements, however, the A/ainichi does not in- 
dicate in what respect they were inaccurate. 





Woopyvear’s Circus was well patronised on 
Tuesday, and the numerous audience loudly ap- 
plauded the principal items of the programme. 
The performance is an entire change from that 
with which the company opened, and an im- 
provement to boot. The riding was good, 
especially the act by Mr. Schadel, in which he 
jumps from the ground on to a barebacked 


horse just as the latter lands over a hurdle and 
while he is careering around the ring. Mr. Lee 
gave a display of juggling on horseback, and 
Messrs. Cousens and Schadel showed their 
strength and agility in a variety of ways ona 
pair of horses, The balancing acts by Japanese 
were excellent, and the performance of the boy 
Tomi Kitchie quite sensational. The trick 
ponies introduced by Mr. Woodyear excited a 
great deal of admiration, especially the jump- 
ing of Duke, who leaped over the backs 
of two of his stable companions placed to- 
gether in faultless form. The Clown Victor 
was as funny as ever, and as constantly 
in trouble with the ring master, and the show 
concluded with the performance of a kicking 
pony who ultimately gets rid of his burden, 
though not without much difficulty. There 
will be an afternoon performance to-day, com- 
mencing at three o'clock. 


News have been received here that Vice- 
Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon and the British 
Squadron now at Hakodate will leave that port 
for Yokohama on the 2gth instant, but as some 
calls will be made en roufe the fleet will pro- 
bably not appear in this harbour until about the 
7th October. It was intended to hold a regatta 
at Hakodate this week, extending over three 
days, but for several days past it has been 
blowing hard—so hard indeed, that the Hai- 
phong, a steamer sent up from Hongkong with 
2,000 tons of Welsh coal, was unable to transfer 
the fuel to those vessels in need of it. Admiral 
Salmon will be here in time to meet Lady 
Salmon, who it is understood-had arranged to 
leave Vancouver in the Canadian-Pacific steam- 
ship due here about the 11th proximo. 


We have received the following letter :— 


To tue Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt’? 

Sir,—I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of a 
sum of 2,148.35 yen, forwarded by you through 
Mr. Suyematsu, of the Department of Home At- 
fairs, being the amount subscribed by foreign re- 
sidents in this country for the relief of the sufferers 
by the eruption at Bandai-san in the Yama District 
of Iwashiro province in this Prefecture. I shall 
have much pleasure in carrying out the bevevolent 
intentions of the donors by distributing the money 
among those needing aid, and [beg that you will 
be so good as to convey this acknowledgement to 
the generous contributors. 


Thave the honour, &c., 








Orira Herat, 
Prefect of Fukushima, 

Fukushima, September 19th, 1888. 

oe 

It may be well to note that the above letter 
is only intended to be a formal acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the money subscribed for the 
relief of the sufferers by the eruption at Bandai- 
san.. A more detailed communication will be 
made at the time of furnishing information as 
to the manner in which the money has been 
applied. 


WE have to acknowledge the receipt of a fur- 
ther contribution to the Bandai-san relief fund 
of $104 from the foreign employés at Yokohama 
and shipping of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
This sum, with $200 previously subscribed, 
makes a total of $304 from this source, and itis 
due to Mr. Johnstone, of the Stores Department 
of the Company, to say that his energy and 
good offices have greatly helped to bring about 
this liberal result. 





Tue Autumn Races of the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club have been fixed to take place on 





the 13th October. The entries close to-morrow, 
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MR. SNOW'S DEFENCE, 

—— p= 

R. SNOW is well advised to take up 

the defence of his own case instead 

of leaving it to advocates whose violence 
and perversity excite public derision. We 
cannot say, however, that it seems to us a 
very happy defence, especially since its 
author allows himself to be betrayed into 
serious injustice. Two misrepresentations, 
above all, we desire to correct at the out- 
set. Mr. SNOw says that were he such “a 
character as the Fapan Mail would have 
it believed, he certainly would not have 
retained the sympathy and goodwill of his 
many friends ;” and he adds :—* It being 
the safest policy to attack the weakest, I 
suppose is the reason why I have come in 
for all the blame in the unfortunate Nemo 
affair, while the Russian authorities—the 
real culprits—have been let off with 
scarcely a censure.” Have we then given 
Mr. SNow such a bad character, and have 
we censured him only without blaming his 
would-be murderers? The two charges 
are easily disposed of. In a leading article 
published July roth—the only leading 
article we have written about the Vemo 
affair—the following sentences appeared: 





Unfortunately, the moral of the particular case 
out of which these considerations arise is over- 
shadowed by the brutality practised against Mr. 
Snow and his crew. There are recognised methods 
of treating poachers, as, for example, the seizure 
and confiscation of the ships, arms, and instru- 
ments employed in. their illegal traffic. But to 
shoot men in cold blood without warning because 
they violate game laws is simple savagery. In 
this instance, too, public indignation is the more 
keen owing to the esteem entertained for Mr. 
Snow by his numerous friends. We must not, 
however, allow either his qualities or the dastardly 
outrage of which he and his men were victims, to 
blind ‘us to the fact thathe was engaged in an 
unlawful enterprise. There are, indeed, many 
persons who hold that the illegality of such acts is 
fully condoned by the hardships and perils their 
perpetrators encounter. The master of an otter- 
schooner must be a man of high courage and 
endurance, He braves all sorts of risks and suffer- 
ing for a reward insignificant in proportion to its 
cost. His employment is thus surrounded by a 
species of romantic halo not unlikely to ob- 
scure its real nature. But Mr. Snow himself 
would doubtless acknowledge unhesitatingly that 
he had no business to be shooting otters off the 
coast of Copper Island on the 27th of last May. 
* * * We regret very much that Me. Snow 
should have been the proximote cause of such 
drastic measures (i.e. the veto put upon the ser- 
vice of Japanese sailors in otter-schooners) and 
we sincerely trust that his brutal assailants may 
be adequately punished. But it is essential to re- 
member that their murderous conduct was only an 
incident of the affair. If they behaved like b 
barians, their savagery cannot obliterate the 
committed by the master of the Nemo, and it is 
wholly against repetitions of that fault that pre- 
ventive steps are now taken, 























It is impossible that, with such statements 
as these before him, Mr. SNow can 
fail to acknowledge the injustice he does 
us. We have made every allowance for 
his trespass; have been careful to note 
that its peculiar nature and the circum- 
stances under were 
calculated to obscure its illegality ; have 
spoken in emphatic terms of the esteem 
entertained for him and of his personal 
qualities ; have condemned, in the strong- 
est language, the brutal outrage of which 
he and his men were the victims—yet he 
now comes forward and charges us not 


which it occurred 
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only with seeking to injure his character but 
also with throwing all the blame upon him 
alone and letting his assailants go scot 


free. To the former charge he also adds 


the insinuation that his character is black- 


ened “partly as a means to bring about 
certain ends.” The only effect of such 


silly suspicions is to injure the cause of 


those advancing them. 

Having disposed of these misconcep- 
tions, we shall endeavour to make our 
interpretation of the facts a little clearer 


to Mr. SNow. Sealing and otter hunting 


in Hokkaido are forbidden by Japanese 
law. The Kurile Islands are in Hokkaido. 
In the Kuriles there is to be found a 
rookery of seals to which the otter 





schooners pay more or less regular visits. 


They also hunt within Japanese territorial 


waters, as Mr. SNOW himself admits in his 


letter. The Japanese Authorities do not 
choose to permit th 
serve their seals and otters. 


says, in effect, 





in 


policy.” 


Japanese.” Probably they do. 


But that is not the question at all. 


illegally. So too of Russia. 
hunting within certain limits. 
she is justified in attempting to include 
the whole of the Behring and Ohkotsk 
Seas within those limits is a question we 
have carefully excluded from this particular 
discussion, as being quite irrelevant. The 
Nemo was within rifle-range of Copper Is- 
land when her people were fired on. She 
could not possibly claim the immunity con- 
ferred by high seas. Mr. SNOW extenuates 
his trespass—" poaching” is the honest 
expression—by saying that others would 
have acted similarly under similar cir- 
cumstances. He did not set out with 
the intention of poaching—we never so 
much as hinted that he did, though he 
accuses us of endeavouring to establish 
that impression—but “finding himself by 
force of circumstances and very much 
against his will within the sacred three 
miles of the shore” and being obliged to 
anchor, he was “tempted.” Such is his 
own account. In yielding to temptation 
he knew that he ran the risk of losing his 
vessel, had he been come upon by a Rus- 
sian cruiser, and he tells us thut he “ would 
have submitted to lose her without a pro- 
test.’ All this is interesting enough. 
There was a temptation to violate the 


law ; there was a risk involved that rather 


added zest to the deed; the offence was 
only poaching, and Mr. SNow could feel 


[that many other decently moral persons 
‘would probably have poached under the 


UN 


They wish to pre- 
Mr. Snow 
that they are ill-advised 
and that they pursue a “ dog-in-the-manger 
Heavers that the sealing and otter- 
hunting undertaken by foreign schooners 
“do a vast deal of good to numerous 
Mr. SNow 
may be quite right from his point of view. 
The 
simply facts are that the Japanese Govern- 
ment desires to preserve the Hokkaido ; 
that it has an undoubted right to do so, 
and that every one violating its right acts 
She has 
officially interdicted sealing and other- 
Whether 


circumstances. So he lowered his boats and 
began to hunt otters, not a particularly 
heinous crime in itself, we fully admit. Its 
result was the brutal murder and maining 
of several of his men and the severe wound- 
ing of himself. Thus far there is no reason 
to traverse Mr, SNow’s version. But 
what followed? The attention of the Ja- 
panese Authorities being re-directed to 
the whole subject by this lamentable oc- 
currence, they decided that since the 
masters of foreign otter-schooners had 
showed themselves unable to resist the 
temptation of poaching, an order—pre- 
viously issued but not effective—forbid- 
dening the employment of Japanese sea- 
men in such schooners, should be enforced. 
There is no shadow of doubt as to the 
legality of this order. Its issue and en- 
forcement were perfectly within the com- 
petence of the Japanese Authorities. Mr. 
Snow was the first to suffer by it. Desir- 
ing to ship a crew of Japanese to navigate 
the Nemo to Kobe and through the Inland 
Sea, he was informed that the Nemo could 
not be allowed to employ Japanese sea- 
men, no matter what her avowed purpose. 
He calls this “boycotting,” and dwells 
much upon the legitimateness of visiting 
Kobe and the Inland Sea. But he forgets 
that when he cleared his vessel for the 
voyage that ended so fatally, his purpose 
was legitimate. He was “ bound for some 
off-shore hunting grounds miles beyond 
the limits of territorial waters.” On that 
occasion, however, he yielded to tempta- 
tion and became a poacher en route. We 
do not wish to say anything harsh, but it 
is necessary to remind Mr. SNow that 
men are judged by their acts, not by their 
intentions. The Nemo cannot be a poacher 
at one moment and a staid, honest trader 
at another. She must be measured by the 
standard her own records furnish. In the 
eyes of the Authorities she is a vessel liable 
at any moment to violate the laws, whether 
of deliberate intent or from inability to re- 
sist accidental temptation. She and her 
fellows are therefore to be treated as law- 
breakers. They will not be suffered to 
obtain crews of Japanese seamen. 

We have endeavoured throughout to 
treat this matter moderately and justly, 
despite the wild abuse hurled at our head 
by Mr. Snow’s distraught champion. 
The issues seem so plain that the confusion 
in which they have been involved is aston- 
ishing. They are rendered still plainer, 
if that were possible, by Mr. SNow’s 
attempted extenuation—we cannot call it 
adefence. Apparently he did not even 
take the trouble to read the articles 
upon which he comments. “I am not 
aware,” he says, “that it has ever been 
pretended that the occupation of ship- 
keeping by British subjects is illegully 
interfered with by the Japanese Autho- 
rities, and certainly have never seen any 
statement that could be interpreted as 
such.” Yetin the article written by his 
chief defender and published in the Fapan 
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Gazette of the 15th instant, we find this 
statement with reference to the so-called 
boycotting of the Nemo :—The question i: 





therefore, whether shipkeeping is a legiti- 
mate or an illegitimate business. If it is 
illegitimate, we defer to the opinion 
of our contemporary, but if it is legiti- 
mate, he is simply talking nonsensé.’’ 
So, again, of Mr. Snow’s allegation 
that he only visited Nemuro to obtain 
medical assistance for his wounded sea- 
men. He must know very well that we 
should be the last to condemn his doing 
so, though Nemuro were twenty times a 
closed port. And he must know equally 
well that our assertion as to the Memo’s 
visits to closed ports was strictly correct. 
In fact nothing is farther from our desire 
than to place his conduct in an unfavour- 
able light, but there is a right and a wrong 
side to the question, and we have chosen 
what seems to us unquestionably the 
right side. 





HOW FOREIGN OPINIONS OF JAPA- 
NESE COURTS ARE FORMED, 
Sara gtees 

N the 8th instant the Japan Gazette 

published a tale of Japanese iniquity. 
“Some time ago,” it said, ‘a cowboy 
smuggled 15 of his countrymen on board 
the P. & O. steamer Sumatra at Kobe. 
They were packed up in bags and 
stated to be fodder for cattle.’ On the 
steamer’s arrival in Yokohama the P. & O. 
Agent, Mr. RICKETT, sued the cowboy for 
$75, ‘the amount of passage money due 
for the transport of his chums.” “ The 
case dragged wearily along in the Yoko- 
hama Saibansho, but eventually judgment 
was given. The Company was awarded 
$58.30, which was all the judge found was 
due; the offending cowboy was fined 
$2.50 and sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment, and another Japanese, who 
had not been charged with any offence in 
the case in question, was also sentenced 
to alesser term ofimprisonment. ‘ With- 
in fourteen days of the delivery of this 
judgment, the original ‘cowboy’ turned 
up again from Kobe by one of the P. 
& O. steamers with a fresh supply of 
cattle. This shows what may be expected 
of a case carried by foreigners into Japa- 
nese courts.” It is a melancholy record. 
Mr. RICKETT brings suit against a Japa- 
nese to recover $75. He recovers $58.30, 
and then the Court, cx a@ civil case, 
sentences the defendant to a fine and to 
imprisonment for two months. It also 
passes a sentence of imprisonment on an- 
other man, who has not been charged with 
any offence in the case in question. Then 
we have the climax. The cowboy, instead 
of serving out his term of imprisonment, 
is released and continues his business of} 
escorting cattle. Finally, there is the 
moral :—Thisisthe sort of justice foreigners! 
have to expect in Japanese Courts. The| 


reigner, was not obliged to undergo his sen- 
tence. 

Seeing this story in print, the Chief 
Procurator of the Yokohama Court of First 
Instance took the trouble to look up the re- 
cords and to transmit the result of his en- 
quires to the ¥apan Gazette. He found, in 
the first place, that the “some time ago” of 
that accurate journal was the spring of 1883 
—five and a half years ago, in fact. He 
found, in the second place, that the claim 
was made on March rgth and that judg- 
ment was delivered on May gth. Thus the 
“weary dragging on of the case” had 


smuggling, though the records of the Court 
proved this to be untrue, but it actually at- 
tempted to mislead its readers by appending 
to this false interpretation of the charge 
the words, ‘‘as is stated in the fifth para- 
graph of the Chief Procurator’s letter,” 
whereas that paragraph alleged exactly 
the opposite. In the case of a journal 
with any reputation to support, such pal- 
pable dishonesty would be fatal. In the 
case of the Yapan Gazette it is merely 
illustrative. And, will it be believed, so 
little conscience has that journal that it 
actually reverts to the subject in a leading 





lasted seven weeks, and that delay, trifling 
under any circumstances, was due to the 
fact that depositions had to be taken by the 
Kobe Saibansho and forwarded to Yoko- 
hama. He found, in the third place, that 
the defendant had not been sentenced to 
imprisonment at all, but that since he had 
taken passage in a foreign ship without 
a passport, he was fined three yer, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Penal Code. He found, in the fourth place, 
that the Court had ordered the defendant 
to pay 58.50 yen, not because the Judge 
assessed the passages of 15 men at that 
value, but because it was proved that 
58.50 yen was the sum which the defendant 
had received on account of the passengers, 
and that he was not the person who had 
brought them on board at all. And he 
found, in the fifth place, that the second 
Japanese mentioned by the Gasette had 
been sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment for embezzlement in a different case 
altogether, connected with the steamer 
Merionethshire, and to a fine of 2 yen 
because he also had travelled without a 
passport in the Sumatra. 

Convicted of these gross misrepresenta- 
tions, not on the evidence of an in- 
dividual but on the authority of the 
public records, the ¥apan Gazette's honest 
course would have been to say simply, 
Instead of do- 
ing so, it appended to the letter of the 
Chief Procurator a foot-note full of the 
most flagrant prevarications we have ever 
seen in print. It took refuge in ignorance 
of its own assertions. It didn’t know any- 


“we were misinformed.” 


article in its issue of the 21st instant, and 
prefaces the article by this grave asser- 
tion, “when we are accused of making- 
misstatements we make it a rule to find out 
the facts of the case, which we have done 
in this case.” A great merit, forsooth, to 
begin to enquire about the truth of one’s 
statements after publishing them in a 
newspaper and making them the basis of 
violent and injurious charges. Why not 
adopt this golden rule of “ finding out” 
before being charged with falsehood? Did 
the Gazette trust to the ignorance or su- 
pineness of the public? However, having 
“found out the facts” it comes forward 
once more, unabashed. Mr. RICKETT, the 
agent of the P. & O. Company, is now 
cited as a witness. We do not know 
how Mr. Ricketr likes the position of 
being set up to contradict, in appearance 
at any rate, the Chief Procurator and the 
public records. But we shall show him in 
a moment that it is a ridiculous and unbe- 
coming position. It need scarcely be pre- 
mised that some of the facts of the case, 
“kindly supplied,” convict the Fapan 
Gazette of falsehood. That doesn’t matter 
one bit to the Gazette, however. It retails 
even these facts with an air of beatific 
pride, as though each of them, instead of 
establishing its own mendacity, were a 
distinct certificate of truthfulness and accu- 
racy. According to Mr. RICKETT, there 
was no cowboy in the case at all: the 
Japanese passengers’ cook was the person 
in question. There was no charge of 
smuggling brought against any one: the 
cook said that he had received the passage- 








thing about the amount which the defendant 
had received on account of passage money. 
It only knew that 75 yen was due to the 
P. & O. Company. It was “not in a posi- 
tion to state,” forsooth, with the records 
of the Court actually before it, ‘show much 
the defendant had received.” It didn’t 
know anything about the AMerioneth- 
shire. It had mentioned that 
steamer,” and it conveyed, by inference, 
a rebuke to the Chief Procurator for his 
irrelevancy, conveniently ignoring the fact 
that the latter’s courteous explanation was 
given because the Gazeffeitselfhad dragged 
into the case a person in no wise connected 
with it. Finally, to cap its audacious men- 
dacity, it not only repeated the statement 
that the charge made against the defendant 


“never 





cowboy, being an offender against a fo- 
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money of the fifteen men, and promised to 
pay it over in Yokohama, but failing to do 
so, was sued by the P. & O. Company for 
the amount. When we come to the sen- 
tence, however, Mr. RICKETT is repre- 
sented as differing from the public records. 
Being in Court, and not being able to 
understand a word of what was going on, 
he asked for information as to the judg- 
ment. In reply “the interpreter (who 
pointed at KiujiRO, “Ze. the cook) said: 
—‘The first prisoner is sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment and a fine 
of 24 yen, and ‘the other prisoner is 
fined 3 yen without imprisonment.’” 
Now is it to be conceived for a moment 
that Mr. RICKETT ventures to assert the 
accuracy of his own memory of something 
verbally communicated to him in a Japa- 
Iginal trom 
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nese Court five and a half years ago 
against the official records of the Court ? 
It happened that when Mr. RICKETT went 
to the Court, there were two men awailing 
judgment. One of them was K1vjiRo, 
who had been sued by the Company for 
75 yen, and who was charged by the 
Authorities with travelling in a foreign 
steamer without a passport: the other 
was Kojiro, accused of embezzling the 
fare of passengers by another steamer, 
the Merionethshire and with travelling 
without a passport in KivjiRo’s com- 
pany. Mr. RicketT had nothing what- 
ever to do with Kojiro, whose presence 
at that particular time was purely a 
question of the Court’s convenience and 
the carriage of justice. KiujIRO, as the 
records show, was fined 3 yen. KOJIRO 
was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
and a fine of two yer. Yet Mr. RICKETT 
is now made to assert, on the strength of 
his impression of what an interpreter told 
him 5} years ago, that KiujIRo received 
Koyiro’s sentence, with a fine increased 
by 50 sen. This is absurd enough, but 
what follows is more comical. Mr. RIC- 
KETT went to the Court on the &th of 
May. Judgment was pronounced on the 
oth. The case had been under investiga- 
tion since March roth. It was, in fact, 
concluded when Mr. RICKETT first put in 
an appearance. Here, however, is what he 
is supposed to have told the Gazette :— 
“Mr. RICKETT attended at the Saibansho 
but as the case was not interpreted to him 
he did not know what was said; in fact, 
the case was conducted in the form of a 
conversation between the judge andthe pri- 
soner. No witnesses were called, and ap- 
parently the prisoner’s word was taken as 
‘gospel truth,’ and Mr. RICKETT was told 
judgment would be delivered next day at 
1,30 p.m.” So then, understanding nothing 
of what was said, and coming in when 
the case was practically concluded, Mr. 
RICKETT is made to assert that it was 
conducted in the form of a conversation 
between the Judge and the prisoner, and 
that every word the latter said—not one 
of which words Mr. RICKETT understood 
—was apparently taken as gospel truth by 
the Of course Mr. RICKETT 
never made such monstrous assertions. 
The Fapan Gazette, more suo, is grossly 
misrepresenting him also? See, again, 
what ensued :—‘ Mr, RICKETT then asked 
about his claim for 75 yer and was told 
if he applied to the Court he would get 
58.50 yen. Upon asking for an explana- 
tion why, as there were 15 passengers at 5 
yen, making 75 yen, he was not awarded 
the full sum, the reply given, in English, 
was, ‘the prisoner says you are only 
entitled to 51.50.’ The records of the 
Court prove that if the interpreter gave 
any such reply, he could nothave meant it 
in the sense that Kivyiro's estimate of 
the passage money was accepted by the 
Judge. The sum of 58.50 yen was fixed 
because KivjiRO had received 
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himself on account of passage money, and 
because, since he was not the man who 
had brought the passengers on board, the 
Court held him responsible only in the 
amount actually handed to him. Deli- 
berately ignoring all this, and with equal 
deliberation perverting even the facts 
“kindly supplied by Mr. RICKETT,” the 
Fapan Gazette proceeds to rant about the 
“scoundrel who was permitted to return 
58.50 yen to his employers, saying it was 
all they were entitled to,” and about the 
Japanese who tried to embezzle and was 
“merely ordered to pay over the moncy he 
had attempted to steal.” How in the name 
of the commonest sense could the Court 
have punished a man criminally who was 
only “sued for 75 yen”? It is a little 
unkind to make Mr. RICKETT a party to 
these wild accusations and to the Fapan 
Gazette's still grosser effort of mendacity : 
—‘ The judgment further fixes it that any 
Japanese broker may determine the rate of 
passage money by a steamer, and if he 
grants tickets at half rates, the amount paid 
and handed to a third party to be paid to 
the owners, is all they are entitled to and 
‘plaintiffs have no claim for the balance ?’” 
The judgment says nothing of the kind. 
It says that Krujtro, having been proved 
not to have been the principal in the affair, 
was ordered to pay over only what he had 
received. If Mr. RICKETT was not satis- 
fied with that, why did he not sue the 
principal? The Fapan Gazette givesas a 
reason that he was advised to by H.B.M.’s 
Consul “to take what he could get.” So 
then, because, not believing in Japanese 
Courts, he did not choose to carry the 
case farther, he is now represented as cry- 
ing out because the Court did not carry it 
on for him; did not cause a man to be 
sued against whom no suit had been in- 
stituted. 

This is how foreign ideas of Japanese 
Courts of Law are formed. 


A YOURNEY IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
CHINA. 
a 

OT many volumes of travel published 
in the course of the year are as in- 
teresting as a Blue-book which has just 
been laid before Parliament, and which is 
entitled “ Report by Mr. F. S. A. BOURNE 
of a Journey in South-Western China” 
(China No. 1. 1888). The British Consular 
agency at Chung-king, in Szechuen, must 
be a delightful post for a man with the 
thirst for travel and exploration. Its 
holder appears to have no such thing as 
office-work; his business is to wander 
over the country, apparently at his own 
sweet will, and write periodical accounts 
of all he From time to time he is 
instructed from Peking to undertake a 
particular journey for a special purpose, 
and there is a delightful uncertainty about 
the direction, duration, extent and object 
of these journeys that must approve itself 
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to the mind of every well-regulated 
traveller. Thus, towards the end of 
1885, Mr. BOURNE was instructed by 
Mr. O’Conor, then in charge of the 
Legation in Peking, to start “at once” 
on a journey through the south-western 
provinces of China to enquire into the com- 
mercial condition and communications of 
that region, and especially to study the 
probable effect on British trade in the 
provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and 
Yiinnan of the clauses in the treaty 
between France and China respecting 
trade from Tonquin. In a fortnight Mr. 
Bourne was off, with nineteen porters, a 
Chinese clerk and his servant, a lieutenant 
with his son, an escort of two men, an official 
messenger and two servants, and it was 
nearly seven months before he re-entered 
Chung-king. In that time he travelled 
south-west to Yiinnan Fu, thence to Pu- 
esh and Ssu-mao on the borders of the 
Shan states ; here he turned eastward along 
the Tonquin border through Kwangsi, and 
on arriving at Nan-ning, on the upper 
waters of the Canton river, he ‘fetched a 
compass” to the North-west, and cross- 
ing Kwangsi and Kweichow, reached 
Chung-king and the Yangtsze after 193 
days. If all this had been done by the 
ordinary book-making traveller, who knew 
nothing before about China, what a fuss 
would have been made about it! What 
papers at the Royal Geographical Society's 
rooms, what medals, what articles, to be 
followed by two portly volumes with 
illustrations, and a portrait of the author, 
with his signature, by way of frontispiece ! 
A few years ago Mr. COLQUHOUN accom- 
plished a journey through Southern China 
of perhaps half the length of Mr. BouRNE’s, 
and most of us know the noise it made. 
But when a Consular officer of wide 
knowledge of China travels for six months 
over “unbeaten tracks,” and writesa skilled 
account of his journey in which he deals 
with many topics of much interest, and 
some of very great public importance, it is 
forthwith hidden safely away in a Blue- 
book, anda very few, comparatively speak- 
ing, ever hear of it, much less read it. In 
literature, as in much else, it is the froth 
and scum that come to the surface and 
are apparent to all men; the solid, sub- 
stantial, and valuable sink to the bottom 
out of sight. Let us hope that if Mr. 
BOURNE does not receive his reward as a 
traveller, as we greatly fear he will not, he 
may at least be compensated in some other 
direction. 

It would be impossible within a reason- 
able space to refer toa tithe of the in- 
teresting points touched in the report. 
A few selected here and there must suffice. 
Much information is given, both in the 
body of the report and in an appendix, 
with respect to the non-Chinese races of 
Southern China. These have long been a 
puzzle to ethnologists, and we fear that the 
darkness which enshrouds their origin has 
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LACOuPERIE, who is an indefatigable but 
somewhat incomprehensible writer. Mr. 
Bourne attributes the confusion which 
exists on the subject to the “ perfect maze 
of senseless names” given by the Chinese 
to the different communities. A topo- 
graphy of Yiinnan gives 141 of these 
names; but by a comparison of vocabu- 
laries and other comparative observations 
he comes to the conclusion that, after all, 
there are but three different races, the 
Lolos, Shans, and Miao-tzu—the _ first 
being found chiefly in Southern Yiinnan, 
the Shans in the north-east of the same 
province and on the border of Kweichow, 
and the Miao-tsu in eastern Kweichow. 
These non-Chinese races, whether abori- 
ginal or not, forni a far larger proportion 
of the population than is commonly sup- 
posed. In some places indeed they consti- 
tute the whole of the population. They ap- 
pear as a rule to be timid and well-disposed 
people. Another matter of some interest 
just now, to which the report refers at some 
length, is the natural trade route for the 
Szechuen province. Much has been heard 
of late of railway schemes for reaching the 
province from the south, whether from 
Tonquin, Burmah, or the Shan States. 
Like most of his predecessors, notably 
Mr. Baber, Mr. BOURNE regards these as 
quite visionary. Szechuen is a hollow 
basin, surrounded on all sides but one by 
range upon range of lofty mountains ; 
through the one opening flows the 
Yangtsze, which is accessible from the 
sea by steamer, and this consequently is 
the natural and only trade route for the 
province. Yiinnan he describes as a lofty 
plateau, across which no trade communi- 
cation goes on, except that in tea from the 
famous plantations of Puerh into Thibet. 
So little is the province suited for com- 
mercial purposes that its residents are 
invariably supplied with what they want 
from the nearest plains—one side from 
Szechuen, another from Burmah, and 
so on. The wealth of the province of 
Szechuen and the general well-to-do ap- 
pearance of its inhabitants have been 
dwelt on by every traveller who has visited 
the province since BLAKISTON went up the 
river, and even long before BLAKISTON’S 
time Abbé Huc discoursed on it in his 
own inimitable way. Mr. Bourne adds 
another stone to the cairn. He noticed a 
remarkable lack of solidly constructed 
buildings in the province, due probably in 
part to the rareness of good stone, but still 
more to the preference of the people for 
spending their money in ways that give a 
quicker return. They are well clothed: 
tobacco of good quality, opium, and spirits 
seem to be within reach of every one. 
The greater number eat pork and amuse 
themselves to a surprising extent. The 
remark of an ex-Chinese Envoy that his 
countrymen at homelivein peace and plenty 
is no empty boast so far as Szechuen is 
concerned. In another place, referring to 
the aborigines, Mr. BOURNE remarks that 
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the non-Chinese races do not buy foreign 
goods, forthe only purchasers of piece- 
goods are the well-to-do Chinese; ‘every 
Chinaman who has the means will infallibly 
purchase foreign cottons and woollens for 
the adornment of himself, his wife, child- 
ren, and furniture. There is no neces- 
sary proportion between the demand for 
foreign imports and a space on the map, 
neither is there any immediate proportion 
between the demand for foreign imports 
and the number of the population, but be- 
tween the number of well-to-do Chinese, 
who have, say, an income of $8 or more a 
month, and the demand for foreign imports 
there is a necessary proportion, because 
every one of that class will buy foreign 
cottons or woollens, for they are as neces- 
sary to the vindication of his respectability 
as the high hat is to the Londoner’s.” 

As for the cultivation of the poppy, it 
was found to be universal and unrestricted. 
In Yiinnan it has become the leading indus- 
try, taking the place of the mining, silk 
rearing, &c., which were destroyed by the 
twenty years of slaughter and pillage inci- 
dent to the Mahommedan rebellion. In 
the long journey across Kweichow from 
corner to corner the poppy was found 
everywhere, even under the walls contain- 
ing the proclamations of the Governor 
against it. To suppress the poppy culti- 
vation “would only be possible now by 
force of arms, or by building a railway 
that would take the cereals and mineral 
tiches of the province toa market.” But 
the important part played by the poppy 
in the economy of foreign trade in China 
is probably not generally understood. 
Yiinnan and Kweichow pay for their whole 
consumption of foreign goods by means of 
opium. At depéts like Yiinnan Fu, Chung- 
king, and Nan-ning on the Canton river, 
the opium grown in Yiinnan is bought and 
sold, the foreign goods there being pur- 
chased by the country people, or the 








dealers, with the proceeds. ‘The mer- 
chants of Nan-ning Fu and Hongkong 
have often to wait for their money until 
the Canton and Kwangsi provinces have 
paid for the Yiinnan and Kweichow 
opium crop.” The advantages of opium 
as an article of commerce are very great: 
it is small in bulk, and can be carried 
expeditiously to market, and immediately 
exchanged for money. Ina country where 
the only roads are precipitous mountain 
tracks, and where bulkier articles would 
not pay for their carriage, the importance 
of this compactness and ease of handling 
is evident. Probably seven-tenths of the 
exports of Yiinnan and Kweichow are made 
up of opium ; ‘the whole system of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and government, as settled 
since the rebellion, so centres round the 
traffic that nothing but a revolution, a cru- 
sade, or a railway is likely to upset it.” 
An English admiral who was asked to 
describe Hayti to GeorGe IIL, took up a 





large sheet of blotting-paper and crumpling 


it in his hands put it again on the table, 
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observing: ‘That, Sire, is like Hayti.” 
Southern and south-western Yiinnan seem 
to be as bad as Hayti; the traveller 
crosses a succession of mountain ranges, 
never remaining in the same altitude for a 
couple of hours together ; now up in the 
clouds, anon at the bottom of a deep and 
miasmatic valley, again toiling up moun- 
tain sides, and reaching the top only to 
descend again. On January 23rd, 1886, 
Mr. Bourne’s day’s work was as follows: 
—Started from Mo-lang-p’o, altitude 5,410 
feet, at 6.30 a.m.; reached Yuan-chiang, 
altitude 1,495 feet, at noon, a distance of 
about 12 miles; and slept at Hui-shih-ya, 
altitude 3,680 feet, the same night, on the 
other side of the river, having descended 
3,915 feet, crossed the valley, and ascended 
2,185 feet on the other side, in twelve 
hours. Any reader who will try to repre- 
sent this roughly on paper will perceive 
that the crumpled sheet of blotting paper 
is not a bad simile. Along roads like 
these, and even still worse ones, the Chi- 
nese contrive to carry on a trade over long 
distances. In one place Mr. BOURNE 
writes that a common sight in south- 
western Yiinnan is a line of eight to 
twenty Cantonese trotting along in Indian 
file with revolvers of foreign make, or Eng- 
lish horse pistols of very solid pattern, 
that look like muskets cut down, dangling 
by acord from a 7-foot lance with steel 
points, formidable looking parties, Bas- 
kets hang from the lance containing 
foreign goods chiefly from Pakhoi. As 
they take the by-roads to escape /iktn 
they wisely provide for their own defence. 
As for the miasma, to which reference has 
been made, whole districts are rendered 
uninhabitable by it, especially those lying 
low along the valleys of rivers. There 
are certain valleys—especially one on 
the route to Bahmo mentioned by Mr. 
BABER—to enter which the natives be- 
lieve to be certain death save when the sun 
ishigh in the heavens, and then they must be 
crossed with the utmost haste. At Mien- 
tien, in Southern Yinnan, the ‘plague ”’ 
lasts about six weeks in summer, the rats 
being the first to give warning, for they 
tumble about and die in the streets. The 
people move out to huts of reeds and grass 
on the hills. The attack begins with vio- 
lent headache, fever, and a black tongue ; 
hard lumps arise at the glands; death en- 
sues within twelve hours, almost always 
within thirty-six hours of the attack, and 
the sufferer is deserted at once by every 
one unless some beggar can be found to 
nurse him. In many places also tigers 
give trouble. At a village in Kwangsi, 
Mr. Bourne was informed that the cook 
of His Excellency TANG, the Chinese A 
sistant Commissioner for the delimita- 
tion of the Tonquin frontier, had been 
eaten, and one of Mr. BOURNE’S escort 
took it upon himself to explain that the 
intention of Heaven was that the tiger 
should eat the Commissioner himself, but 


a mistake was made. 
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On the main object of the mission, vi 
to ascertain how far British trade into 
Southern China by the ports of Canton 
and Pakhoi was likely to be injured by the 
French occupation of Tonquin and the 
new commercial treaty between France 
and China, Mr. BOURNE has _ naturally 
very much to say, His conclusions can be 
stated in a very few words. The route 
by the Red River of Tonquin into Yiinnan 
is not at present possible for trade, owing 
to the large number of cataracts and 
to the frightful unhealthiness of the up- 
per valley, and the physical conditions 
do not favour the construction of a 
railway. Chinese couriers from the army 
of the Viceroy of Yiinnan during the cam- 
paign against the French were forced to 
swim the river many times. Even if 
circumstances were otherwise, the Red 
River route gives access only to the very 
poorest parts of the province. In regard 
to Kwangsi province, the route from the 
Red River delta through Lang-son is longer 
than that from Pakhoi, and there is no 
reason why the trade should leave the 
latter route. A railway to the Chinese 
frontier through Tonquin may alter this, 
but the railway seems a good deal in 
the future just at present. Finally, Mr. 
BOURNE says that the conditions of trade 
in Southern China, especially the system 
of exchange of Yiinnan opium in Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung, for foreign goods, is 
unfavourable to the prospect of foreign 
trade taking the Tonquin route to any 
extent. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
OTTER-HUNTING SCHOONERS. 





To tHe Epitor oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In your issue of yesterday reference is 
made to certain articles and letters that have ap- 
peared in the Yapan Gazette on the subject of the 
late outrage on the Nemo, otter-hunting, and 
sealing, and matters connected therewith. As the 
person most interested, will you permit me to say 
something in my own defence. First with regard 
to the “boycotting” the facts of which—though 
slightly but not materially differing from the 
Gasette’s account—are these: After the crew of 
the Nemo were paid off at the British Consulate, 
engaged a Japanese to go on board to help look 
after the vessel whilst in port. After being on board 
a few days he came to me and said the police had 
warned him that he must not remain in my em- 
ploy on board the Nemo. T told him to take no 
notice, but to remain, as the police had no right 
to interfere with him, ‘Twice afterwards he re- 
ported that the police had again warned and 
threatened him, and he became frightened. A 
day or two after his last report he came for his 
wages, and said he “had some business in the 
country, and would like leave to go for afew 
days.” Everyone who has lived in Japan any 
time knows what that means. He went into the 
country and of course did not turn up on board 
again. On two occasions I asked one of the 
Japanese sailors’ boarding and shiping mas- 
ters, through whom I have usually shipped my 
men, tosend two or three sailors on board to 
do some work by the day in preparing the vessel 
for some repairs. They were promised, but never 
After this I saw the boarding-master and 
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told him’ I wanted some sailors for the Nemo, as she 
had been chartered to goa trip to Kobe, through the 
Inland Sea, and there return to Yokohama. He 
said he could not let me have sailors, no matter 
whether I wanted them for a—hunting trip or for 
any other purpose, he had been instructed by the 
Japanese authorities to that effect and would be 
punished if he allowed sailors to go in the Nemo, 
‘The result of this action on the part of the Japa- 
nese authorities was that I lost the employment 
for my vessel. 

If this is not a species of “boycotting,” 1 do 
not know what is. Iam not aware that it has ever 
been pretended that the occupation of shipkeeping 
by British subjects is illegally interfered with by 
Japanese Authorities, and [certainly have never 
seen any statement that could be interpreted as 
such. 

Calling at the port of Nemuro (judging from 
your reference to it) for a few hours to obtain sur- 
gical assistance for wounded Japanese apparently 
is an offence in your eyes. Had I not called there 
and these Japanese had died of their wounds in 
consequence of my not proceeding to the nearest 
available place where surgical assistance was to be 
got, I think, Mr. Editor, you would have been the 
very first to condemn me. Seeing a translation in 
the Japan Herald {roma native paper to the effect 
that I had applied for sailors to man my vessel for 
a voyage to the Bonin Islands, and had,been re- 
fused in accordance with the recent notification 
issued by the Japanese Authorities, was the first 
I ever heard or knew of this matter. Even if I had 
visited the Bonin Islands I don’t think it would have 
been a very serious offence—warranting it being 
quoted against me to prove that I was a persistent 
law-breaker. As a matter of fact I may tell you 
that foreign vessels frequently call at the Bonin 
Islands without any protest on the part of the au- 
thorities, who take charge of the ship’s papers 
whilst in port as is customary elsewhere. It must 
be remembered that the Bonin Islands were ac- 
quited by the Japanese long after the treaties 
were made, and that certain rights were secured 
the native of these islands who did not choose 
to become Japanese subject. This by the way. 
With regard to bunting and sealing, I must 
say that I have not seen that any of the 
writers in the Fapan Gazette have maintained 
that British vessels have the right to hunt 
and seal in the territorial waters of Foreign 
powers nor anything that could be made to imply 
as much, ules you consider the whole of the Oh- 
kotsk and Behring Deas, with a part of the North 
Pacific Ocean, to be such. Certain Foreign 
powers claim something like this, we know, 
but that does not make it hold good. Otter- 
hunters and sealers would be quite content 
to hunt beyond the three-mile limit of territorial 
waters if allowed to do so unmolested. That they 
are molested by Russian and American cruisers 





is a notorious fact, not because they are in ter- 
ritorial waters but because the Alaska Commercial 
Company is willing to pay handsomely for the 
stamping out of anything opposed to itself. Olter- 
hunters at times do hunt within the so called ter- 
ritorial waters, in certain places, we know, but 
this hunting I venture to say does no harm 
whatever to any one, That it does and has 
done avast deal of good tonumerous Japanese 
can be clearly demonstrated if necessary. An 
offence I judge should be measured by the actual 
arm it does, and not bya sentimental or arti- 
ficial standard, if I may so describe it brought 
about by a sort of dog-in-the-manager policy. 
I venture to say that not a single disinterested 
person in this country would for a moment con- 
sider ita crime to hunt and fish in the vicinity 
of a group of deserted borren, unsurveyed, 
and uninhabited islands, such the Kuriles are 
from Urup to Shumshu, extending some five 
hundred miles and totally neglected and uncared 
for by the country that claims them beyond a 
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feeble and ambiguous notice “that otter hunting 
and sealing is prohibited in Hokkaido.” It is 
generally admitted that something more than such 
a notice is required to establish a claim and main- 
tain a blockade, so to speak, of territory of this 
kind, 

As regards the Nemo's trespass in Russian 
waters, which you appear tomake so much of, I 
am certain that had you or any one else been 
situated as I was, you would have done as I did. 
I did not clear my vessel for the purpose of hunt- 
ing in Russian waters as you apparently would 
have it believed, but when bound through the 
Straits between Behring and Copper Islands to 
some off-shore hunting grounds miles beyond the 
limits of territorial waters, I found myself by force 
of civcumstances and very much against my will 
within the sacred three miles of the shore, and had 
to anchor to prevent the vessel being carried into 
danger by the current, these being no wind. The 
calm continuing I was tempted—as no doubt 
you or any one else would have been—to lower my 
boats. Now the possible gain by so doing was 
entirely inadequate to the risk Iran in being come 
upon by a Russian cruiser, in which case I should 
undoubtedly have lost my vessel, and should have 
submitted to it without a protest. There was not 
a particle of excuse for the murderous attack on 
my boats, a single shot fired over us would have 
been sufficient warning to cause us to leave. What 
would have been said, had a Russian vessel, say 
passing through the Tsugaru Straits on her way 
to Vladivostock or elsewhere, been compelled to 
anchor near the Yesso coast, and whilst there had 
proceeded to catch fish or shoot a seal in the 
water, and had thereupon been murderously at- 
tacked by the people on shore who succeeded in 
killing several of her people? Would it have been 
considered justifiable because the Japanese Go- 
vernment had issued a notification forbidding the 
hunting of seals. Governments are strong, and the 
individual in weak. It being the safest policy to 
attack the weakest, I suppose is the reason why I 
have come in for all the blame in the unfor- 
tunate Nemo affair, whilst the Russian authorities 
—the real culprits—have been let off with scarcely 
acensure. Had I been the character the Japan 
Mail would have it believed I am—no doubt 
partly as means to bring about certain ends—I 
certainly should not have retained the sympathy 
and goodwill of the many friends I flatter myself 
T have in the Foreign Communities of this country. 

Apologising for trespassing so much on your 
space. 

Lam, &c., &c., H. J. SNOW. 

Kanagawa, 20th September, 1888. 


JAPANESE SHOWMEN. 


To THe Eptrox ov THe“ Jaran Mart.” 
Sir,—I wish to draw the attention of your 
readers to the manner in which Foreigners get 
cheated by the various places of Entertainment in 
Yokohama, not so much for myself, as in the 
interests of persons who visit the shows partly for 
curiosity and partly for amusement. ‘The gene- 
ral price of admission (o these places is, children 
one sen, and adults one and a half sen, and this is 
marked up very plainly indeed, thus 
Now if Foreigners tender say a 10 
DAK piece for admission, the Mckee 
A. A= sellers refuse to give them change on 
= SA 


the ground that the charge is exactly 
ge Gey 10 sens and if the exact money 
Ti. 








(} sen) be tendered they make a dif- 
ficulty and demand more. 
sonally have so often 
my rights that the people know pretty well with 
whom they have to deal, but a few nights ago I 
| was refused admission to a show under 10 sen, 
although the price was written up in Japanese 
quite plainly. 1am told that some of the places 
liang out a sign in English showing a different 
price for Foreigners, but I have never seen one 
Original from 
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yet, and of course under such circumstances the 
ordinary price should be charged. It would be 
interesting to hear whether the Police Authorities 
know of this system of swindling, and whether 
they will not take steps to stop it, as although it 
is true the amount in dispute is trifling, I cannot 
conceive why the “Seiyo-jin” should always be 
made a prey for the Japanese vultures here, or 
be charged more than the ordinary Japanese rate, 
especially when they are willing to remove their 
shoes and seat themselves in the ordinary manner 
ona “Futon”! For the information of victims I 
may add that should the wrong price be charged, 
the police if appealed to on the spot will 
order the restitution of the difference to be made. 
I would not trespass on your valuable space, but 
the same grasping rapacity manifests itself every- 
where in this Settlement, and it is time that Fo- 
reigners should look into these matters and insist 
upon receiving equal advantages with the Natives. 

Thanking you in anticipation for the insertion 
of this letter, 

Yours, A“ MaRo-MARo HAIKEN DaNwa-SAn.”” 

Yokohama, 24th September, 1888. 


CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN. 





To THe Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—As you are doubtless aware, Japanese 
Christians are still subject to several inconveni- 
ences, some of which almost amount to persecution. 
‘They are not at all free; they are not openly re- 
cognized as such by our Government; they are 
excluded from the privileges enjoyed by Buddhists 
and Shintoists in almost all cases; they cannot 
build or possess Christian Churches in their own 
names as Christians, and their pastors are not per- 
mitted to conduct burials in their own capacity. 
These and similar inconveniences not only stand 
in the way of propagating Christianity, but also 
encourage opponents—who are thousands of times 
more numerous—to commit audacious outrages 
on Christians, who are as yet comparatively very 
few in number. Already in several places the 
people have risen up to persecute their weaker 
brethren, the Christians, breaking their churches 
or meeting places, attacking their persons, and 
opposing their burials. Japanese Christians are 
not apparently protected by the same laws 
as all other citizens, and this anomaly is 
chiefly owing to the fact that our Governmet do 
not openly recognize Christians as such; and 
Christianity is only left, and not permitted, to be 
preached. So ignorant people or vulgar fanatics 
take advantage of this fact, and commit wrongs 
to the great injury of the Christians of this empire. 

We well know that our Government has hitherto 
been acting very wisely and cautiously in this 
respect, and we do not wish to express ourselves 
against their proceedings up the present time. 
But now Christians have considerably increased 
in number, and the injuries they frequently receive 
are sometimes insupportable. In our humble 
opinion it is high time for Government to recognize 
Christians openly, and extend to them the same 
protection as that which believers in other re- 
ligions enjoy. This they can easily do in several 
ways, if they consider it advisable. No doubt 
from a religious point of view persecutions are in 
A measure necessary to produce true believers; 
but in this enlightened age anything like per- 
secution on account of religious belief savours 
strongly of barbarism. We shall be greatly ob- 
liged to you, if you would help us in this matter. 
We will do our best to bring this important ques- 
tion before the Government. ‘This we do as much 
for humanity as for Christianity. 

Yours truly, 








TAKAHASHI GORO. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FAPANESE 
JOURNALS. 
REED 
COUNT INOUYE ON THE BOURSE 
QUESTION. 
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We have already reported that a meeting took 
place on the roth instant between Count Inouye 
and Messrs. Tanimoto, Nakano, Nakamura, 
Ogawa, Okura, Fujita, Tanaka, Isono, Nishimara 
and Okuda, and that the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce on that occasion de- 
livered a most interesting speech on the exchange 
and bourse question. 

To guard against the circulation of erroneous 
reports as to the proceedings at this meeting, a 
statement of what took place has been communi- 
cated to various newspapers by the gentlemen 
interested in the subject. 

Count Inouye said:—My object 
you to this meeting is to consult w 
the bourse question. You have no doubt dif- 
ferent interests in respect of this subject, just 
as you have different opinions; but our motive to- 
day is neither to discuss the former nor to express 
the latter, The fact is that this question has as- 
sumed a wide public importance. For not only 
do the officials of the Noshomusho find themselves 
in a state of perplexity as to which course they 
ought to pursue, but in one case, that of Mr, 
Fujita of Osaka, an awkward complication has 
arisen. It will be for you to-day therefore to 
abstain from unnecessary discussion, and to en- 
deavour by frank and straightforward consulta- 
tion to discover some means of dealing with the 
situation. I trust you will keep this point clearly 
before you. It may be of some assistance to you 
if I state here what views I entertain in reference to 
the subject. I may say at the outset that bourses 
in themselves confer many advantages on com- 
merce. In western countries, where trade is in 
a high state of development, they have been almost 
universally adopted ; and it must be evident, for one 
thing, that as all the members of a bourse are 
persons who actually transact business in con- 
nection with it, and as further it differs en- 
tirely in organization from a dividend-paying 
concern, transactions are only subject to such 
tax as may be necessary to maintain the es- 
tablishment, and in this respect all its members 
alike profit. For instance, one can easily con- 
ceive that under the bourse system the commis- 
sion on the purchase of a share might be as 
little as 15 sen, compared with a rate of 30 
sen under the present exchanges. ‘There being, 
as I have said, no expense beyond the salaries 
of the officers aud the actual maintenance of 
the establishment, this comparison is not at 
all an out-of-the-way one. Besides it would 
certainly not be judicious to commit ourselves 
to the existing system for an indefinite num- 
ber of years; its continuance should depend 
entirely upon the development of commerce and 
our arrival at that stage when it may be 
dispensed with. To tell the truth it seems to 
me that the notification promulgating the de- 
tailed regulations as to bourses some time ago 
was an act of ecessary interference on the part 
of the authorities in the affairs of the people. 
There is such a thing, of course, as proper and 
well timed intervention, but that sort of action has 
always been very rare. If the regulations that I 
have referred to are really put into force, 1 am 
afraid the Government will find it difficult to avoid 
the charge of undue interference. It is only to be 
expected that such meddling in the affairs of the 
people should form an impediment in the proper 
carrying on of business and that commercial people 
should cry out againstit. All such attempts to con- 
trol and to interfere with trade would simply amount 
to an unnecessary harassing (oimawasareru) of 
commerce by means of laws, and it could result 
only ina sullen, unconvinced submission (magari 
shitagau). The bye-laws of the Osaka Exchange 
and of the existing Rice and Stock Exchanges 
may be cited as instances of such submission. 
And who can blame business men if, while fully 
believing that they are being hardly treated, they 
choose rather to endure persecution than to peril 
their business, on which of course their livelihood 
depends. 

But see to what results this may lead. Who 

to become transgressors of the 
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more. likely 
law than those who have yielded such unwilling 
submission? And if they should give way to 
temptation then they must lay their account 
with the police, guardians of the laws whose 
only standard is the law. From this point ar- 
rest and imprisonment may be easily reached; 
le who have contravened the laws may find 
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their way into* jail, the cost of prison administra- 
tion be increased, and the people of par- 
ticular districts, themselves blameless, be subjected 
to increase of the burdens that they have to hear. 
Nor does it end here. The offender against the 
law becomes probably a ruined man, is. declared 
bankrupt, his household broken up, and his family 
dispersed—surely an injury of no common severity 
whether from a public ora private point of view. 
Excessive official intervention, it will readily be 
conceded, may easily have such effects; and 
their primary cause we can no doubt find in the 
decisions arrived at by theorists holding public 
offices. 

At present anything in the form of speculative 

nsactions (Kusdba) is strictly prohibited. Now, 
is true that speculation is in itself a pernicious 
practice; indeed at the present moment politicians 
and economists in the West are much concerned in 
dealing with it. But speculative business is 
undoubtedly the outcome of legitimate and actual 
transactions; and. it is almost impossible to hope 
that it can be effectively abolished. 

In practice it is found that actual transactions 
frequently end in speculative business, and as be- 
tween the two there is at best but a very narrow 
line of demarcation, it is most difficult to say 
what is speculative and what legitimate business, 
Certainly to attempt to forbid by the exercise of 
compulsion anything in the form of speculation 
would be to at once check the development of 
commerce to a most serious extent. It is surely 
better, therefore, to endure this small evil for the 
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sake of the great benefit; and if we remember that 
the evil is inextricably attached to the practice, we 
shall always be able to guard against its assuming 
undue proportions, 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
the present Rice and Stock Exchanges are 
absolutely free from any defect. On the contrary, 
it is plain that there should be reform in those 
institutions, because there undoubtedly are abuses 
in connection with them. In making any change, 
however, the assistance of practical men should 
be called in, and with their advice a draft of the 
proposed improvement could be prepared, which 
should form the basis of the change. The first ob- 
ject to be aimed at by such a reform would be to 
transform the present Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations of Industry and Commerce into real 
bodies of experienced and leading merchants. 
From such associations there should be appointed 
men whose duty it would be to advise the fe settrony 
ment on points of agricultural and commercial 
importance. With such precautions there should 
be no particular risk of serious mistake. 

Some such course as I have above outlined it is 
intended to follow in future. To summarise what 
I have already said: so long as all laws and 
regulations relating to agriculture, commerce and 
industries emanate only from the Government, it 
is idle to expect that matters will improve. in 
comparison with the condition of things which has 
formerly been in existence, however frequently 
such statutes are revised or amended. So long as 
no attempt is made to embody the views which are 
held by the people themselves, and which are the 
outcome of experience, there can be no question of 
laws and regulations being acceptable to the per- 
sons principally concerned. It has been by some 
such course as I have indicated that business men 
have come to be troubled by the Notification re- 
lating to the bourse. The very people who 
are most anxious to have new exchanges esta- 
blished without loss of time, admit that it would 
be difficult to carry on business on the basis of the 
regulations issued to control the bourse. 

Assuming that the present rice and stock ex- 
changes display defects which call for improve- 
ment, the process of reform must manifestly be 
conducted with caution, by which I mean that the 
question must be maturely considered in every phase 
so that the result will be beneficial to society. Just 
‘think whether, at the time rice and stock exchanges 
were established, either the Government or the 
people of this country anticipated or foresaw the 
probability of bourses being opened here. Neither 
the one nior the other could possibly have even 
dreamt of such a thing. The term fixed as that 
during which the charters of the exchanges should 
remain in force was, therefore, a mere nominal 
division of time, and both the Government and the 
nation fully expected and believed that as soon as 
its term expired the charter of an exchange would, 
quite as a matter of course, be renewed. There 
can be not a whit of doubt that the shareholders 
of such establishments invested their capital under 
this conviction. From an original value of 100 yen 
the shares of exchanges have risen to as much as 
300-350 yen, according to the amount of dividends 
which have been paid, the rate of interest and the 
general condition of the money market. No doubt 














many shareholders have been in possession of their 
ares fromthe very outset; still we may safely 
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conclude that a large proportion hotd their scrip at 
or near the value that I have mentioned. It would 
surely, then, inflict a most serious Llow upon public 
confidence in such investments to adhere to the 
strict letter of the arrangement as to the duration of 
charter, and abolish the exchanges without regard 
to the loss thus entailed on the shareholders, and 
solely on the ground that a time has arrived when 
the improvement of such bodies seems called for. 
Far more serious in this case than the loss to 
capitalists would be the shock to the confidence of 
the public. Surely it is wise and prudent to look 
about for some alternative to this most serious and 
important step. It is impossible, it appears to me, 
in any law bearing upon such a subject to lay 
down hard and fast lines, and say that these shall 
be strictly and undeviatingly adhered to. Take a 
case in point. Suppose that a capitalist leases 
from the Government a mine, and after spending 
much money in it, and just when it is becoming 
productive, is informed that in accordance with 
the agreement entered into the property must 
revert to the authorities. Apart from the griev- 
ance of the lessee, what would the public have 
to say in reference to such action on the part 
of the authorities? The scheme proposed for the 
purpose of improving the exchanges of the present 
day is pretty much on a par with the above 
example, As I said before I do not think that the 
existing exchanges are entirely free from defects; 
still 1 am not at all of opinion that we have 
artived at a state of matters urgently demanding 
the substitution for them of institutions of the 
nature of bourses. 

I believe, therefore, that we should turn our at- 
tention towards eradicating the defects that exist 
in the present system, permit the exchanges to 
continue, and allow their shareholders to arrange 
their own losses. 

I have still some general remarks to make 
with respect (o this question. As you are aware, 
the Government has already established the foun- 
dation of a local government system. ‘To this no 
one could possibly urge any objection. And yet 
unless it be aided and developed by local self 
government in respect of the business pursuits of 
the people, it will at best be an inoperative gift. 
Cities, towns and villages are really collections of 
individuals ; if the latter recognise the value of 
and practise local self government in their own 
affairs, the same principle will be easily and as 
matter of course made applicable to communities. 
Self government in means of livelihood is an im. 
portant condition of existence, antecedent indeed 
to self government in communities, but it cannot 
exist so long as officials sit at their desks and 
frame theoretical arguments in reference to com- 
merce. [It is the duty of practical men to 
catry out reforms in the business world, and the 
Government may much aid in the national deve- 
lopment by harmonising the laws which it issues 
with the interests of the industries or businesses to 
which they refer. I hope you will not pass this 
matter over lightly. The question of relief of the 
shareholders constitutes buta fraction of the whole 
subject. 

In conclusion I would say that the Department, 
the Osaka Bourse, or ils representative, Mr. 
Fujita, and the Osaka Stock Exchange are all 
alike ata loss what to do. As I, the responsible 
authority, hold the views that I have above given 
expression to, the Osaka Bourse finds that it 
cannot begin business, and sends in a com 
plaint as to its treatment by the Department. 
‘The whole thing is bewildering. It is, indeed, for- 
lunate that as no preliminary arrangements for the 
starting of a bourse were made in Tokyo, we have 
no complaint from that quarter. I sincerely trust 
that gentlemen will consult together as to the best 
measure that should be adopted for the adjust- 
ment of the Osaka difficulty. In that connection 
there can be no question of my partiality either to 
existing exchanges or to the bourse system; the 
only point is to bring about harmonious telations 
in reference to commerce between the authorities 
and the people. Ido not propose to issue any order 
in regard tothe matter. It would be an easy thing 
for me, in my capacity of Minister of State for Agri 
culture and Commerce, to settle the question off 
hand, but the result of that would only be harassing: 
to commercial people and repugnant to the prin- 
ciples which T entertain. [tis for these reasons 
that [have troubled you. [hope you fully under- 
stand my position and views, and that you will Le 
able to arrive at a satisfactory arrangement. 

Considerable discussion tock place after Count 
Inouye’s speech. 

Messrs. Fujita and Tanaka, on behalf of the new 
Osaka Exchange, stated that they had decided, on 
the suggestion of the authorities, and in the belief 
that it would be a measure beneficial the public, to 
start a bourse in accordance with the recent regu 
tions. They certainly could not be a d 










































































of 
having gone rashly into the matter, because at each 
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step that they took they referred their action to the 
Authorities for approval. The idea was that the 
new exchange should be opened on the first of 
this month for business. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce 
changed hands, and the assumption of office by 
the present Minister was followed by a rumour 
that was intended to extend the terms of the 
charters of the old Exchanges. As the matter 
was one of the utmost importance to the share- 
holders of the proposed bourse, delegates were 
sent to Tdkyd to wait on the Minister, who 
expressed his views in pretty much the same 
terms as they had just listened to. As individuals 
the delegates would certainly assent to those 
views, but as representing the body of their 
shareholders it was their duty to point out that 
they had stictly obeyed the regulations and had 
carefully followed the instructions of the authori- 
ties in what they had done. If the old Exchanges 
were to be continued the new bourse could not 
exist. They had, therefore, on behalf of their share- 
holders to ask that the terms of the old exchanges 
should not be extended, or else that the money 
spent in preparing for the opening of the new 
bourse should be refunded. In view of the remarks 
of Count Inouye, this demand did not seem prac- 
ticable, and the only way of solving the problem 
seemed to be to let both institutions exist. It 
would be impossible, however, under the present 
regulations for the new bourse to be carried on in 
competition with the old Exchanges, they asked 
that some modification should be eflected in the 
provisions so that the new exchange could be 
opened. 

Mr. Isono, for the Osaka Stock Exchange, 
pointed out that the bye-laws of the new bourse 
had been approved of and it was difficult to under- 
stand why they should now be altered. Besides, 
the establishment of the new boarse with modi- 
fied bye-laws would inflict very great loss upon the 
present Exchanges. 

Messis. Tanimoto, Nakano, Nakamur. 
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Ogawa, on behalf of the Tékyd Stock and Rice 
Exchanges, detaited the circumstances under which 








they had applied tothe Department as members of 
the Organization Committee of the new Tokyd 
bourse for a charter for the latter, and said they held 
themselves morally bound not to attempt to open 
the new bourse so long as the old Exchanges were 
suffered to exist, apart altogether from the fact 
that it would not be possible at present to open 
a bourse in Tokyo. 













In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, certain compromises on various points were 
artived at. Me. ta, however, persistently 


adhered to the stand that he had assumed, and the 
meeting was at length brought to a close at 10.30 
p.m. It was arranged that another meeting 
should take place at the residence of Mr. Naka 
mura the following day, but Mr. Fujita being slightly 
indisposed, it was held instead at his house. On 
that occasion it is stated Mr. Fujita gave way on 
some points, but declined to furnish a definite an- 
swer until after his return to Osaka. 


THE IMPORTANCE 





OF FORESTS. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo). 


With the single exception of Prussia, Japan may 
be said to hold the foremost position in the world 
in. respect of forests, for her numerous moi 
tain chains are for the most part so thickly wooded 
that practically one fourth of the whole country is 
covered with timber. It is impossible to go far in 
any direction without seeing magnificent forests, 
densely overgrown with valuable tees. Undoubt- 
edly the proper maintenance and utilization of 
thesemustform an important factor in the industrial 
wealth of the country. And yet, strange though 
it may appear, the forests of Japan receive @ 
present very little attention, “In Prussia the 
annual yield of the forests averages 12 million yen, 
the production per cho being thus about two anda 
half yen per annum; in Japan, however, the total 
annual yield from official forests does not average 
more than 450,000 yeu, or a paltry 5 sen per clio. 
Nor are Governnment forests singular in the 
poverty of their production ; private property is in 
the same miserable condition, so that practically 
a quarter of the whole extent of this empire is in a 
state not far removed from unproductive sterility. 

Matters were far better arranged in the 
days of the Tokugawa tegency, for then special 
tules were enforced by cach daimiate for the 
preservation of forests. But with the abolition 
of feudalism these wholesome provisions fell i 
desuetude and nothing was brought forward to ta 
their place. For more than Wwenty years since 
then both Government and pri ts have 
been almost disregarded by the Authorities ; cer- 






















































tainly no attention has been given to their effective 
maintenance under proper control. As a natural 
consequence various abuses have arisen in incon- 
nection with the administration of this part of the 
public property. People who are caught in the 
act of stealing timber have only to confess their 
offence and the punishment is sure to be greatly 
mitigated. In extreme cases the whole of the in- 
habitants of a district have been known to com- 
bine with the intention of obtaining better facilities 
for theft, the persons who are lo confess to the of- 
fence and bear what punishment is awarded being 
agreed on beforehand, and the whole affair a system 
of defiance of the authorities. In point of fact, the 
administration of forests is becoming daily more 
and more defective, tie chief power having fallen 
into the hands of thoughtless men. One evil which 
might well be guarded against is that of leasing 
wooded tracts to men who are not possessed of suffi- 
cient capital to properly manage the forests, the 
natural result of which is that the expense of ob- 
taining the timber is very large. In many cases 
the lessees of forests hold them merely’ as acces- 
sories to other occupations ; thus they devote the 
chief part of their time to the cultivation of farms 
and only turn to their timber when some extraor- 
dinary outlay is required, as the occurrence of a 
marriage or burial ceremony. ‘They do not at- 
tempt to increase their incomes by pursuing any 
system or taking any care in thinning or cut- 
ting down, and planting is carried on in a very 
perfunctory way. To remedy this evil it is 
hecessary that capitalists should be induced to 
est money in this direction, which of course 
would lead io the amalgamation of many small 
holdings. Another point to which attention should 
be paid is the establishment of proper roads and 
means of communication not only from the forests 
to markets and places of consumption, but also 
with the view of reaching hitherto practically in- 
accessible parts, whence it has not been possible 
to obtain timber. The Government forests at 
Kiso exceed a million cho in extent; those at 
Aomori are not less than 900,000 cho; and timber 
tracts from three to four hundred thousand cho 
in extent are numerous throughout the countr 
Owing to the difficulty of getting at them, trees 
centuries old have been left untouched, ‘The large 
number of public works executed since the Re- 
storation gave rise to an increased demand for 
timber, and a proportionate advance in price, the 
result ‘of which was soon apparent in much 
plundering and cutting down of forests. From 
one quarter we hear the complaint that the strip- 
ping of mountain slopes has had the effect. of 
liberating the soil, which, under the influence of 
rains, has gradually moved down into rivers and 
caused much silting. Others assert that the 

ing away of the timber has caused a diminu- 
tion in the rainfall; and still others say the prac- 
tice has destroyed many a fine view. Of course 
such complaints are not all substantial. It is op- 
posed to the teachings of science, for example, to 
say that the denudation of one district has led to a 
change in the climate of the country. ‘There are 
some also who point to the reckless cutting of 
timber which goes on in such forests as are easily 
accessible, and predict that this will lead to a scar- 
'y of the product and a corvesponding increase 
in its price, To such arguments it may be re- 
plied the area to be thus dealt with forms a 
very small proportion of the total wooded extent 
of the country, and farther that as the present 
area of timber 15 too large to be properly managed, 
it will be an advantage to reclaim a portion of 
it for purposes of cultivation. The aim of the Au- 
thorities therefore should be by improving means of 
communication to bring the more remote forests 
within access. The opening of the Tokaido Rail- 
way, in fact, has resulted ina large rise in the price 
of charcoal and other fuel, and enhanced comfort 
of living for the people of those districts. ‘The 
provinces along the Saikaido and in Kyushu are 
better fitted than any other districts in the empire 
for timber growing, as trees arrive at maturity 
much earlier there than in the northern provinces. 












































THE “ MALWA” AFFAIR, 
eo 


The following has been sent to us for publica 
tion :— 





corr 

On the 26th day of July, 1888, when the P. & O. 
Steamship Malwa was about to depart from Kobe 
to Yokoliama, Japan, Isoda Kiyomatsu and his 
wife Isoda Vosht had taken passage therein, 
On that occasion the said Yoshi returned on 
shore and made a charge against you at the Kobe 
Police Station to the eflect that you had made an 
indecent assault upon her. Subsequently, how- 
ever, upon closely questioning she said Yoshi, it 
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transpired that such an assault had most positively 
never occurred, and that there had been a misun- 
derstanding, and the said charge was consequently 
withdrawn. Afterwards a report of the alleged 
assault got into all the newspapers, and we deeply 
regret that this should have led to compromise 
your good name. 

We therefore hereby certify to the groundless- 
ness of such charge, and promise never to state 
anything to the contrary, or make any claim in 
respect of this matter. 

‘This is to certify to the foregoing. 


Dated the 18th day of September, 1888. 


(Signed) Isopa Kivomarsv, 

for Himself and Wife. 
(Signed) Isopa_Jutes, 
Witness. 

(Signed) — Ucuiyama Rossersv. 
Witness. 


To P. & O. S. N. Co.’s steamship Malwa. 





I, Her Majesty’s Consul officiating at Kana- 

gawa, Japan, do hereby certify that the foregoing 

is a true and faithful translation of its original in 

the Japanese language produced to me. 

Date at the British Consulate at Kanagawa this 
2oth day of September, 1888. 

(Signed)  Jouw J. Quix, 

H.M_’s Consul Officiating at Kanagawa. 


‘True copy. 
Epsert A. Hewerr. 








BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE RE- 
PORT FOR HIOGO FOR 1887. 
RARE T AWE 
Consul TRovr to Mr. Trencn. 

Hiogo, May 28; 1888. 

Sir,—In reporting on the trade of Hiogo and 
Ozaka for the year 1887, I have to note a marked 
increase both on the side of imports and exports. 
The growth of the foreign trade of these ports 
during the last five years may be illustrated by 
the following figures, in which the totals of this 
trade are given in sterling : 













Ixvorts* Exrorts, | Torat Trane. 
1883 . 1,706,904 vssoee 15186,855¢ 
1834 « $45,380 « 1,346,190F 
1885. PBSj341 ceevee H4442,372E 
1886 seevessee 25151376 svenre 15827086] 
1837 .. 3,095,408 2,070,225§ 
From this it will be seen that a steady increase 


has been going on in this trade during the above 
period, and that this increase has been most 
marked in the year lately closed. The increase 
in value last year of imports has amounted to 44 
per cent. on the value in 1886, in the value of ex- 
ports to 13 per cent., and in that of the total trade 
to 29 per cent. The average increase of the total 
trade during the past four years has been at the 
rate of 16 per cent, For the sake of comparison 
with the silver figures given in previous reports, 
I may state that in the customs returns for last 
year the gross import and export trade of the two 
Ports is given at 28,180,693 dol., being 15,105,588 
dol. imports and 13,075,105 dol. exports. 

Specie and bullion have been imported to the 
value of 1,333,823/., and exported to the value of 
691,3361. sietling. 

‘The returns which I have now the honour to 
enclose have bee compiled from similar sources to 
those from which the returns have been obtained 
in previous years, and consist of the following :-— 

(1.) Return of the principal articles of import 
into Hiogo and Ozaka during the year 1887. 

(2.) Return of the principal articles of export 
from Hiogo and Ozaka during the year 1887. 

(3.) Table showing the total value of articles 
exported from and imported into Hiogo, to and 
from London, and three other principal foreign 
ports during the year 1887. - 

(4.) Return of shipping at the port of Hiogo 
(Kobé) for the year 1887. 

(5.) Return of shipping at the port of Ozaka 
for the year 1887. : 

(6.) Return of British and other foreign residents 
and firms at Hiogo and Ozaka. 

Imports. 

The return shows an increase under each of the 
principal heads of import, with the sole exception 
of kerosene. The increase is most marked in the 
cases of cotton manufactures and miscellaneous 
articles. 

‘The statistics of deliveries compiled by the local 
foreign chamber of commerce show a cleat increase 
in the value of deliveries in 1887 over that in 1886 
under all the principal heads of import. 

‘The value of cottons delivered last year is es- 
timated at 5,952,700 dol. (say 942,511/.), as 











against 3,357,600 dol. (say 59,6001.) in 1886; and 
of woollens and woollen and cotton mixtures at 
1,801,100 dol. (say 285,175/.), as against 1,056,600 
dol. (say 176,100/.) in 1886. 

Amongst cottons the most remarkable increase 
isin yarns, both English and Bombay, and in 
shirtings. ‘Deliveries of English yarns amount to 
5,950,400 Ibs., as against 3,244,400 Ibs. in 1886 ; 
and of Bombays to 16,058,000 Ibs., as against 
9,314,400 lbs. Deliveries of grey shirtings amount 
io 362,850 pieces, as against 197,043 pieces in 
1886; and white and coloured to 71,526 pieces, as 
against 23,594 pieces. Amongst other cottons the 
increase is most apparent in T.-cloths, drills, 
chintzes, and Victoria lawns, other cotton fabrics 
being nearly stationary. 

Among woollensand woollen and cotton mixtures, 
lastings, orleans and lustres, Italian cloth, mous- 
seline de laine, and blankets show a decided in- 
crease, cloth remaining about stationary. 
his generally marked improvement must, I 
think, be attributed te an amelioration in the cir- 
cumstances of the population—the result, directly 
or indirectly, to a large extent, doubtless, of the 
good crops of all staples, which have been the rule 
for the past year or two. 

The import of iron has much increased during 
the past year, and the future of the article is pro- 
mising. ‘The increase is apparent alike in bar, 
pig, plate, and sheet iron, and very largely in 
tails. ‘Theimportof nails hasbeen about station 
and deliveries show a tendency to decline. The 
bulk of the iron imported, as well as of the machi- 
nery given in the tables under the heading of 
miscellaneous (western), is from England. 

The import of kerosene last year amounted to 
9,248,210 gallons, being 2,478,095, gallons less 
than in 1886; deliveries, on the other hand, are 
estimated at 12,424,160 gallons, valued at 2,322,590 
dol. (say 367,7441.).. This estimate is somewhat 
above the figures given in the Chamber of Com- 
merce statistics, which may usually be taken as 
being somewhat under the actual figures. Stocks 
on December 31st were thus considerably reduced 
under those at the end of 1886, and amounted to, 
say, 1,399,500 gallons. 

The import of brown sugar is given at 10,472 
tons, as against 3,315 tons in 18863 and of white 
at 11,126 tons, as against 10,187 tons in 1886. 
Deliveries of brown { am hardly in a position to 
estimate with accuracy, but it will probably not be 
wide of the mark to hold that they have kept pace 
with the import. Deliveries of refined sugar are 
estimated at 9,897 tons, as against 7,154 tons in 
1886, and 5,873 tons in 1885. ‘This trade would 
therefore appear to be steadily growing. The re- 
fined sugar imported is the product of the large 
refineries in Hongkong, which draw their supplies 
mainly from Manila, Java, and China, The brown 
or raw sugar most in favour here is that which 
comes from Formosa. 

Under the class of miscellaneous (western) goods 
the most notable increase occurs under the head- 
ings of clothing, clocks, and watches, books and 
stationery, beer and ale, drugs, dyes, and paints, 
leather, and machinery. In the class of miscel- 
laneous (eastern) goods the increase is most ob- 
servable under the headings of cotton and other 
articles, generally of Chinese origin. 

Exports. 

The returns show an increase to have taken 
place under the heads of tea, copper, fishery pro- 
duce, coal, and miscellaneous articles. Among 
the staples of the Japan export trade, silk (which 
never yet attained to any importance here) and 
rice are the only two which show a decrease at this 
port, and in the case of rice the difference is in- 
significant. 

The export of tea last year amounted to 
18,669,788 Ibs., as against 18,620,060 Ibs. in 1886; 
the declared value to 2,882,568 dol. (456,406/.), 
as against 2,649,072 dol. (441,512/.) in 1886. ‘The 
season opened with a spirited competition on the 
part of purchasers, presumably to fill freight 
engagements, but soon after a decline set in, 
and quotations for the leaf were fully 2 dol. per 
picul less for medium grades than during the 
corresponding period of the previous year. I 
have been favoured with the following estimate 
of settlements for the year of different priced 
teas, not including 18,168 piculs exported on Japa- 
nese account :— 















































Dol. Dole. 
12,282 piculs of 1334 Ibs. cost from... 5 to 11 50 
29,514 piculs of 133$ Ibs. cost from... 12 to 16 50 
37.017 Piculs of 133} Ibs. cost from... 17 to 21 50 
21,700 piculs of 133} Ibs. cost from... 22 to 25 50 
15.974 Piculs of 13g} Ibs. cost from... 26 to 29 §0 
8,162 piculs of 1333 Ibs. cost from... go to 39 50 

129 piculs of 133§ Ibs, cost from... 40 and upwards 





124.778 piculs in all 
‘The average price per picul deducible from thi 


a Avalvgd at 4 doh Se, pet MeN Ate at peodgie | gstimate is 19 dol. 90 c., a higher average thai 
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has been shown since 1884, the quantity of high- 
classed teas which was bought being somewhat 
larger than in 1886. 

Of the tea exported, over 4,900,000 Ibs. were 
carried by steamers of the Canadian Pacific line 
to Vancouver, chiefly for transport to Eastern 
Canada and United States’ cities. Over 6,700,000 
Ibs. were carried by local steamers to Yokohama, 
and thence by Pacific steamers to San Francisco, 
chiefly for transport to United States’ cities, About 
1,200,000 Ibs. were carried vid Yokohama, and 
thence by sailing vessels to different ports on the 
North American Pacific coast, and the nearest 
estimate at which I can arrive places the quantity 
carried by ish steamers, vid Suez Canal to 
New York for United States’ Atlantic cities and 
Canada, at more than §,700,000 Ibs. 

The export of copper shows but slight variation 
in quantity on that of 1886, the total of all sorts 
announting to 3,620 tons, The average of the 
prices paid was, however, considerably over that 
of the previous year, owing to the active demand 
which set in for this article towards the end of 
last year. 

The quantity of rice exported shows little varia- 
tion from that of the year previous, Prices have 
ruled somewhat lower. The crop of 1887 was the 
largest that has been housed for several years, 
and the quality of the grain was good. The 
harvest being late and business being, later on, 
somewhat checked by scarcity of tonnage, the 
export within the year was restricted, but there is 
every reason to expect that the figures for the 
whole season of the rice export will show large. A 
new feature in the export of raw rice is shipment 
to New York. A reduction of the heavy import 
duties in the United States would probably open 
the way for a large trade thither in Japan rice. 
The export generally has been almost exclusively 
confined to raw rice, the burning down of the rice- 
polishing mills at this port having interfered with 
the supply of polished rice. There is every 
prospect of this trade, however, soon assuming 
enlarged dimensions. There are in course of 
erection at Hiogo two mills capable together of 
turning out 200 tons of polished rice daily; at 
Yokkaichi one calculated. to produce 50 tons 
daily; while, near Shimonoseki, one is being 
erected with a daily capacity of 100 tons. 

‘The export of camphor again shows an increase 
at about the same average price as during the 
previous year. Supplies of this article appear to 
be forthcoming when the prices offered present 
sufficient inducement. 

The export of matches to China principally 
again shows a large increase, and that of the 
miscellaneous ware, such as screens, fans, por- 
celain, and pottery, lacquerand bamboo ware to 
Europe, North America, and the British colonies, 
continues to grow. Vegetable wax shows little 
variation from the export of the previous year. 

From the table in which is given the value of the 
trade [with [the four ports, Hongkong, Shanghai, 
London, and San Francisco, it appears that the 
import trade from London has increased last year 
53 per cent. on that in 1886, and the total trade to 
and from London 30 per cent. The same remark 
as was made in my report of last year as to 
the value of exports to San Francisco, namely, 
that the figures given in the table cannot include 
tea sent thither in transit, holds good for the 
figures in the table now sent. 

Rates or Excuance. 

The maximum rates of exchange on London 
during the year were, in January, the sight 
rate 3s. 4}d.; at for monihs, 3s. 4}d. The 
minimum rates in April were, the sight rate, 3s. 
o}d.; at four months, 3s. ofd. ‘The average sight 
rate for the year was 3s. 2d., the average four 
months’ rate 3s. 2}d. 

Tue Mint. 

I am enabled, as in former years, by favour of 
the Commissioner of the Imperial Mint, to state 
the amount of bullion imported into the Mint, and 
the value of coins struck during last year. 

‘The amount of bullion imported was :— 

Ozs. (Tro). 

151,982'12 
9,718,631'98 
8,739,125°50 












Yan (=Dottans.) 


Gold s-yen pieces 807,420'00 
Silver t-yen pieces 8,277,442'00 
Subsidiary silver coins .. 2/002,113'30 
Copper coins .. 404,878°35 


The above shows an importation of gold into 
the Mint of 5,460°40 ozs. less than in 1886, and of 
silver of 1,209,085°31 ozs. more than in the former 
year. 

Of gold coins there were struck to the value of 
2,745 yen less, of silver coins to the value of 
$193,478 30 yen more, and of copper coins to the 
Waluecet 28) 13'55 yeu less than in 1886. 
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Suierine. 

Including Japanese vessels of western form of 
construction, there entered the ‘Treaty port of 
Hiogo last year 5,180 merchant ships, of an ag 
gregate of 1,568,324 tons, as against 4,558 vessels, 
of 1,452,263 tons, in 1886, being an increase in 
tonnage of 8 per cent. Under other flags than the 
Japanese there entered 367 vessels, of 524,054 tons, 
as against 314 such vessels, of 423,258 tons, in 
1886, being an increase in tonnage of 24 per cent. 

‘The total number of British vessels entering 
the port was 241, of an aggregate of 363,671 tons, 
as against 178 vessels, of 264,701 tons, in 1886. 
‘This shows an increase in tonnage of 36 per cent., 
taking steam and sailing tonnage together, which 
may be done without any great objection, seeing 
the proportion of sailing vessels to steamers entered 
is very small. Of the British vessels entering, 51 
vessels, of 73,327 tons, were steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany; 12 vessels, of 25,915 tons, were steamersfof 
the Canadian Pacific line; 164 vessels, of 247,491 
tons, were steamers of other lines; and 14 vessels, 
of 16,938 tons, were sailing ships. 

The past year has been signalised by the 
inauguration of the Canadian Pacific line of 
steamers in connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. ‘The line commenced operations in the 
month of May of last year, and from that time 
until the close of the year nine steamers of the 
line cleared here for Vancouver vid Yokohama. 
‘The quantity of trans-Pacific freight carried by 
those nine steamers from this port amounted to 
6,458 tons, principally for Vancouver, and for the 
most part consisting of tea for transport to Eastern 
Canada and United States’ cities by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In addition, there went from 
this port to Vancouver vid Yokohama, by sailing 
vessel, 221 tons of freight, principally of the same 
description, making a total for the portion of the 
year from the latter end of May of 6,679 tons for 
British Columbian ports. ‘The inward cargo for 
this port from Vancouver has been quite insigni- 
ficant. A fair quantity of New York bale goods 
have arrived by this route here for transhipment 
to Shanghai. 

Of all the British steamers arriving here, 22 
came direct from Hongkong, and 29 cleared direct 
for that port; 3 arrived direct from Singapore, 
and 3 cleared direct for there; 8 cleared for 
Australian port vid Hongkong and other ports, 
and 1 for Victoria, British Columbia, vid Yoko- 
hama; 1 arrived from Philadelphia with kerosine, 
and 25 cleared for New York with tea, vid inter- 
mediate ports and the Suez Canal. Of the re- 
mainder of the British steamers not specially 
classified, the greater part were traders to and 
from the United Kingdom or the Continent of 
Europe by the Suez Canal route, some trading to 
and from’on the Japan and China coasts. 

Of the British sailing vessels visiting this port 
8 arrived from Philadelphia with kerosene, 1 from 
‘Takao with sugar, and 5 from Yokohama’ in bal- 
last; 4cleared for United States’ eastern ports with 
rags, 8 for the Philippine Islands with coal and 
ballast, and 2 for coast ports in ballast. 

OF French vessels there were 52, of 80,209 tons, 
which entered the port last year, as against 55 
vessels of 65,096 tons in 1886, being an increase 
in tonnage of 23 per cent. ‘This increase is mainly 
due to the substitution on this part of the French 
mail line of the larger vessels of the Messageries 
Maritimes Company trading to and from Mar- 
seilles, by way of Shanghai, for the simaller vessels 
previously employed on the Japan-Hongkong por- 
tion of the line, 

Of German vessels there entered 59, of a total 
of 61,185 tons, as against 49 vessels, of 52,021 
tons, in 1886, being an increase in tonnage of 11 
per cent, ‘These vessels consist mainly. of the 
steamers of the German mail line, and of the 
Kingsin line, trading to Europe by way of Hong- 
kong and the Suez Canal. 18 German steamers 
went direct from this port to Hongkong during 
the year. 

The entries of United States shipping amounted 

to 10 sailing vessels, of 15,882 tons, as against 17 
sailing vessels, of 26,530 tons, in 1886. 
‘The total entries of Japanese vessels of the 
ropean form of consiruction at the port of 
Kobé (i.e, the Treaty port of Hiogo) amounted to 
4,813 vessels, of 1,044,270 tons, as against 4,241 
vessels, of 1,029,005 tons, in 1 ‘The increase 
has been entirely in steamers, the entries of sail- 
ing ships having continued to decrease. 

‘Yo provide for the growing requirements of the 
foreign trade, some additional landing shed ac 
commodation is now in course of being provided 
near the Eastern Custom-house. 

An extension of the pier, used principally by 
steamers of the British and French mail lines, 
also contemplated, to accommodate the larger 
class of vessels now trading to this port. 
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The entries of Japanese shipping at the port of 
Ozaka amounted to 4,462 vessels, of 453,610 tons, 
as against 3,452 vessels, of 369,336 tons, in 1886. 

Dredging operations have been going on for 
a considerable time in the branch of the rlver at 
Ozaka, called the Ajikawa, and on the bar; and 
coasting steamers of a greater draught than 
formerly now enter and liein the river. At spring 
tides a vessel drawing up to 14 feet can enter, 
and at low water 9 feet. 

‘There were sold at this port and transferred to 
the Japanese flag, last year, five steamers and one 
sailing vessel, valued in all at 193,045 dol. (say 
30,565!.). Of the steamers four were British, 
valued at 151,6c0 dol. (say 24 003/.). 

Freights to London by Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers ranged from 34s, in January to April to 
378. 6d. and 55s. in April to August, and from 
50s. and qos. im September to 25s. and 22s. 6d. 
in December, per ton measurement. By Messa- 

eries Maritimes steamers the same stood at 35s. 

Rost January to March, 37s. 6d. in April and 
May, 4os. and 65s. in June, and from then to the 
end of the year at 40s. ‘The quotation for dead- 
weight freights was 20s. in April and 17s. 6d. 
December. By other lines the rates per ton mea- 
surement were 32s. 6d. from January to March, 
36s. in April and Moy, 38s. 6¢. in June to August, 
and 27s, 6d. to 22s. 6d. from September to De- 
cember 

‘To Marseille: 




















from 16 dol. to 14 dol. per ton 
d weight were charged by Peninsular and 

ntal and Messageries Matitimes steamers ; 
to Havre, from 45s. to 34s. per ton measurement 
by Messageries Maritimes and other steamers: 
and to Hamburg, and Antwerp from 35s. to 4os. 
by German lines. 

‘Yo Australia measurement freights by steamer 
have stood generally at 12s. 6d. to 15s., the lowest 
quotation being 12s. in June; to New Zealand at 
from 4os. to 42s. 6d. 

Freights to Vancouver and San Francisco by 
Canadian Pacific steamers ranged from 10 dol. 
silver in May to 8 dol. in December ; and by local 
steamers to Yokohama, and thence by Pacific 
mail steamers to San Francisco, from 12 dol, 
January to July to 10 dol. in August and 8 dol. in 
December. 

‘To Eastern Canadian and United States’ cities 
general measurement freights by Canadian Pacific 
route ranged from 20 dol. per ton in June and 
July to 15 dol. and 12 dol. 50 c. in August, Sep- 
tember, and October. Rice was carried to Mon- 
treal at 10 dol. per ton in August. 

Steamer freight to New York stood at 45s. from 
January to April, from May to September gene- 
rally at 50s., and by one vessel 6os. were obtained. 
By sail to New York the rate during the year was 
22s. 6d. 

By Canadian Pacific steamers to Vancouver 
and by local steamers to Yokohama, and thence 
by Pacific steamers to San Francisco, and thence 
by rail to Eastern cities of Canada and the United 
States, freights for tea stood generally at 2 c., 14 
c., and 1}. per Ib. Once, in April, the quotation 
stood at 2} ¢., the lowest rate, !2c., obtained in 
September and October. By. sailing ship, vid 
Yokohama and Canadian Pacific railway, 1£ c. 
and 13 c. were taken in the eaily part of the year, 
and by the same and Northen Pacific Railway 
If}c., 1c. and $c. to Chicago and New York in 
August. Rice was taken by the Canadian Pacific 
line for Chicago in December at 1c. per Ib. 

Porutatto: 

The returns which Ihave this year received of 
the population of places and prefectures in this 
part of Japan are based on statistics of the’ actual 

nber of persons within those places and pre- 
fectures on December 31 or January 1 last, and 
ave not limited (o the registered population. Con. 
sequently comparison with the returns given in 
previous reports would be misleading. 
ms now obtained give the following figues: 
he population of the township of Kobé and 
Hiogo together at-the commencement of the pre- 
sent year amounted to 102,841 persons, and of the 
couniry districts of Hiogo prefecture to 1,409,889 
persons, or, in all, to 1,512,730 persons within the 
prefecture; of the city of Ozaka to 426,846 per- 
sons, and of the country districts and towns of the 
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persons within the prefecture; of the 
city of Kyoto to 259,596 persons, and of the coun- 
try districts of the Kyoto prefecture to 608,329 
persons, or, in all, to 867,925 persons within the 
prefects of the town of N to 66 persons, 
and of the country districts of the Nara prefecture 
to 469,232 persons, or in ail, to 491,498 persons 
within the prefecture; of the town of Otstt (ie, 
he prefectural town of Shiga prefecture) to 23,243 
persons, and of the country distiicts of the Shiga 
.378 persons, or, in all, to 646,021 
s within the prefecture ; of the town of Oka- 
Jama to 33,028 persons, and of the country dis- 
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tricts of the Okayama prefecture to 1,023,249 per- 
sons, or, in all, to 1,056,277 persons within the pre- 
fecture; of the town of Hiroshima to 79,100 persons, 
and of the country districts of the Hiroshima pre- 
fecture to 1,198,728 persons, or, in all, to 1,277,828 
persons within the prefecture ; of the town of Waka- 
yama to 47,313 persons, and of the country districts 
of the Wakayama prefecture to 562,785 persons, 
or, in all, to 610,098 persons within the prefecture ; 
of the town of Tokushima to 60,010 persons, and 
of the country districts of the Tokushima prefec- 
ture to 670,580 persons, or, in all, to 730,590 per- 
sons within the prefecture; of the town of Matsu- 
yama (i.e, the prefectural town of Ehimé prefec- 
ture) to 32,038 persons, and of the country districts 
of the Ehimé prefecture to 1,555,919 persons, or, in 
all, to 1,587,257 persons within the prefecture ; of 
the town of Kochi to 28,156 persons, and of the 
country districts of the Kochi prefecture to 563,934 
persons, or, in all, to 592,090 persons within the 
prefecture. ‘The above districts which surround 
this port are nearly all of them either now or soon 
likely to be traversed by the lines of railway which 
I shall mention further on. 
he European and American population of 
Kobé-Hiogo and Ozaka numbered in all, on the 
gist December last, 514 persons, as against 511 
on the 31st December, 1886. This does not include 
residents in this part of Japan who are registered 
at their respective Consulates here, but who live 
beyond the limits of this port and the city of 
Ozaka. ‘Taking the statistics of the adult male 
part only of this population for the different nation- 
ities, it appears that between the 31st December, 
and the 31st December, 1887, the adult 
h male population had increased 20 per cent., 
the French remained exactly stationary, the Ger- 
man had increased 15 per cent., and the United 
States had decreased 20 per cent. During the 
same period the adult male Chinese population 
had increased from 577 to 747, an increase of 29 
per cent. The total Chinese population numbered 


909 persons. 





















InpustRigs. 

The cotton-spinning mill at  Sangenya, in 
Ozaka, has since the date of last year’s trade re- 
port been largely increased in capacity, and now 
contains 28,380 mule spindles and 30,620 ring 
spindles, or 59,000 in all. This and other four 
mills in Ozaka or the neighbourhood bring the 
total capacity there up to 68,020 spindles in opera- 
tion, and about 5,500 more not actually at this 
date in operation. 

At Yokkaichi the cotton-spinning mill alluded to 
in my report of last year now contains 3,464 mule 
and ring spindles together actually in operation. 
This mill is to be increased to 15,000 spindles in 
all, and there is a probability of another mill being 
projected in the same locality. 

Amongst the industries of Ozaka, which I have 
not mentioned in any previous report, I may refer 
to the manufacture of certain simple but efficient 
cotton-ginning machines, which, besides being 
used in this country, are also exported in large 
numbers to China, ‘There are various makers of 
these machines, The one who claims to be the 
inventor makes two treadle-machines—a heavier 
and a lighter—and one suitable for being driven 
by water-power or steam, An attempt to make 
cotton-spint achinery is to be made, but it is 
improbable that this will amount to much fora 
long time. 

‘The making of leather, and of boots and shoes 
and military equipments, is cartied on by a com- 
pany employing some 500 hands. The hides 
made into leather are mostly Japanese, some 
Korean. Some imported leather’ is likewise used 
in the boot manufactory. 

Besides the chemical works formerly in connec- 
tion with the Mint, and since 1884 carried on— 
although not now in full operation—by a private 
company, there exists in Osaka, at Kawaguchi, a 
sulphuric acid manufactory, which dates its com- 
mencement back earlier than the other. ‘The 
production of sulphuric acid of all kinds at these 
wotks at Kawaguchi last year amounted to 
3:240,362 Ibs. ‘The acid is largely exported to 
Chin 

The manufacture of hemp, carpets, and rugs 
has sprung up in KyOto and Osaka within the last 
























































year o tw r rugs have lately been added 
in Osaka, Cotton rugs, previously alluded to, 
have improved in quality and cheapened in price. 


Cotton flannel is largely made in Wakayama 
prefecture. 

The vegetable dyes produced by Mr. Shimo- 
yama, of Osaka, dyer to the Army Department, 
are rich and effective. 

The manufacture of an imitation of Portland 
cement is carried on at Kawaguchi. 

Brickmaking by the semi-dry process is being 
started near the village of Maiko, and at Hyogo 
the mannfacture of straw-board and_ paper. 
company for the crushing of rapeseed by machi- 
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nery and the refining of the oil is commencing 
operations at Yokkaichi, 

‘The shipbuilding industry and the manufacture 
of steam and other machinery have been alluded 
to in previous reports, but it will not be out of 
place here to state that these industi have been 
active during the past year, and several new steam 
vessels, both of iron and wood, for coasting and 
for lake purposes, have been in hand, 


Rattway TRArPIc. 

For the returns of the passenger and goods 

traffic on the Kobe, Kydto, and Otsu section of 

the Government railways, | am indebted to the 

Chief Commissioner of Railways. ‘The returns 
show the following results for the year :— 














Number of passengers carried 2,071,306 
Receipts from passengers eerie ISON 
Passengers’ luggage, parcels, &c., carried, tons 1,244 
Receipts from passengers’ luggage, parcels,&c. £4,554 
Merchandise carried, tons. 220,409, 
Receipts from merchandise 23,16, 


Gross receipts os... ses serene jesene oy 

From this it appears that 625,975 more 
gers were carried on this line in 1887 than in 1886, 
and 44,143 tons more of merchandise, parcel 
‘The gross receipts show an increase on those of 
the former year of 13,3412. This increas 
shown here by the gold values, is due exclus 
to the larger receipts from the passenger tr 
‘The increase in the number of passengers carried 
is doubtless owing to the reduction which took 
place in the railway fares and the better health of 
the district during last ye sof quar 
or inspection not having been instituted as in the 
previous year. 

Raitway Construction. 

On the trunk line, which is destined to complete 
the connection between thelines of railway in this 
part of Japan and those in the Tokyo- Yokohama 
district, Satisfactory progress has been made. On 
the part of this line east of Nagoya, the work of 
crossing the Hamana estuary by means of a series 
of viaducts and sea embankments is now neatly 
finished. ‘This it is understood, will admit of the 
line between Nagoya and Hamamatsu being 
opened to traffic next month. Beyond that lies 
the Tenryu River, the work of crossing which by 
means of a bridge, consisting of 19 spans of 200 
feet each, has been undertaken, and will take 
about another year to finish. 

To complete the through connection with the 
Kobk, Kyoto, and Otsu section, their still remains 
to be constructed the portion of the line passing 
round the eastern shore of the Biwa Lake, through 
the Shiga prefecture, between Otsu and the exist- 
ing pact of the trunk line to the east of Naga- 
hama, The construction of this portion is on the 
point of being commenced, and it ts expected that 
it will be finished next spring. It is to strike the 
existing line about 10 miles to the east of Ogaki, 
and will be 43. miles in length. 

On the completion of the works now referred to, 
the through connection towards Tokyo will be 
completed, as far as the construction from this end 
of the line is concerned, and it is confidently an- 
ticipated that through trains to Tokyo will be run 
ning in the autumn, perhaps in the summer of 
next year. 

Of other railway works undertaken or projected, 
following have to be noted: 
he Kansei Railway Company are about to 
begin a line to branch off at Kusatsu, on the south- 
east corner of Biwa Lake, from the Government 
line,about to be constructed there, and form the 
connection with Yokkaichi, on the Owari Gulf. A 
further line under the auspices of a company, to 
be called the Osaka Railway Company, is also 
projected, also branching off from the Government 
line in the vicinity of Kusatsu, and passing through 
Nara to Osaka and, possibly, with an extension to 
Wakayam 

‘The steam tramway company from Osaka, by 
Sakai, have made their extension beyond the 
Yamato-gawa of four or five miles in length. 

‘The Sanyo Railway Company have made some 
progress towards the construction of their pro- 
jected line, extending from this port through the 
Okayama and Hiroshima prefectures, and alluded 
to in last year’s report, ‘The line has been staked 
out to some distance beyond Himeji, and work is 
expected to begin on the line immediately. It is 
hoped that this portion of the line will be opened 
for traffic by the beginning of next year. The 
extension of the line towards Onomichi, say from 
130 to 140 miles distant from Hiogo, has been 
definitely resolved upon, and is to be Garried out 
without delay. Locomotives, passenger-carriages, 
rails, and other materials for this line have been 
ordered from England, and goods waggons are 
now in course of construction here. 

Work has been commenced on a short line of 
railway undertaken by Ozaka capitalists in the 
Ehimé prefecture, island of Shikoku, to be known 
as the Sanuki Railway. The portion at present 
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undertaken is about 10 miles in length, and ex- 
tends from Marugamé on the coast, by Tadotsu, 
to Kompira in the interior, It is expected to be 
in operation within the year. 

I ought further to mention that a large new 
station is to be built on the north side of the exist- 
ing railway terminus at this port, to serve as the 
junction station of the Government railway and the 
Sanyo Railway, and also to provide the increased 
accommodation’ which will be required when the 
trunk line to Tokyo has been opened, and this be- 
comes its western terminus. 

Lhave, &c., 

(Signed) 

















JAMES TROUP. 
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1886, 

Articles. - Value. Quantity. Value, 

Cotton manufactures ‘ é 

CHIMZES crore 1,693,031 1860 11,970 

Handkerchiefs, cot wor bas! ss 
ton 423,849 = 
980,5 = 





3.497.608 































Shirtings, white. Yds. 3,134,601 36,18 
Teelothe emnenies Vass attest ee 
Turkey reds. Yas. 2,367,996 ags494 2,208,038 24,262 
Velvet Yds. “oosis1o 18yto7 833,708 30,113 
Yarns Libs. 21,825,744 864,203 13,700,579 $27,344 
Sundries SS a6se aR any 
‘Woollen manufactures 15135,186 6900344 
‘and ‘cotton and — 
woollen mixtures— 
BIANKetS eo 389,812 23,357 308,180 18,322 
Cloth y T6168 20,903 
Flannels ¥ 4e%,o7t 23,370 
Italian cloth 14640,789 §7,998 
Mousseline de laine Yd 3 1005633 $1395.09 





964 


Sundries .. 





















Metais— pacmess 
Tron, bar «Tone 4.720 

Iron, pitt Tons, e 

Iron, plateand sheet Tons Sk 

Iron, neils Tons 2,880 
Tron, rails | Tons 21608 

Iron, ware Tons 2 

Lead Tons 1,060 

Zine Tons ss 


Sundri 


Kerosene oil 


Tons 10,472 115,814 


19.136 223,248 










































Sundries 24556 
341,618 

Miscellaneous, Western— 

Beer and se aocce AGS 

Beverages and pro- 

Visions — = 2404 = anyoos 
Rooks and siation'y aq76s = 19,519 
Cape aind ate nN ass 

Oth west 32046 = 18.291 
Clocks and watches — =) 
Drugs—eanstie soda Tons ~ 
Drugs—eundry see — 6 
Dyes and. paints— 

aniline dyes es — — 12934 
Dyes and paints 

tundry. = sor 

Sand glassware 24,235 

= = akar 

Petes 

- = } ici 

boilers k fittings. — — | cocks, 
Mathinery—sundry — = Uke} 
Poratfin oll & waxe — Sere aes 
Portland cement. — = 10,887 

Satins, silk and cot. 

Thixtures nn Yds, 953736 24296 

#, Be ae es 49 0,8 

Sundries = = = oases 

386,870 





Miscellaneous Eastern— 
peas, & pulse — 
Faw. Lbs. 
on the seeds Lbs. 





Toso a,0s7.813 42,187 
eerste) 
69; 
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Value. 

Articles. 1887. 1886, 

2 e3 
Cotton manufactures 1,135,186 601.344 
Woollen ....+. ‘270,767 208,057 
Metals... 271.216 214.474 
Kerosene Oil 168,246 244,538 
Sugar sees 341,618 280.137 
Miscellaneous, Western . 387,604 ... 386,870 
Miscellaneous, Eastern . 314,681 ... 125,956 
Total ...... steesee 3,095.408 «2,151,376 

Taare I1.—Exrorts. 
1887. 1886, 

Articles, Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 

eo fred... Lbs. 15,86: 5604 re 
Green, pancfired .. 11 ; 185340134 41458 
Green; Basketsred: Lbs. “'srasion “Rios "E8o.0a4 *ito9s 

Dust . 2,173,931 2 17at470 
Sundries ‘3191377 2.905 "194,882 
456,406 

24634. 103, 24781 108,350 
ss 323° 11,150 
155 £07 10,809 
138,913 130,209 
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Dried fish— 
Cutter-tish Tons 2,323 64,743 2,231 62,197 
‘Shell-fish x 290 BB I bese pa 
Shrimps a ee aT 
Sundrtes ” 30731619486 3,407 
80,520 
Coal ..... 68,459 42/405 42,080 26,005 
Floss silk. Ibs. 47,037 13,373 
Sundries ...Ibs. 94,200 Bi 
Silk, floss-silk, &c. ... Lbs. 129,086 9,673 1454237 20,234 
Rice... 38,009 370,597 38,729 292,479 
Miscellaneous “ 4 f 
‘ntimony 23026 25,876 1,928 35,54 
Bamboo ware: ars tt eae et) 
Bronze ware = roast ani 
Camphor ... Tons 2,950 140,467 1328 114.789 
Cotton, manufactures of, — 15.535 = 
et BM aires an 
800, 139 24.083 
303 Iyioot 30,308 
neraeed shins $8,596 
308,186 1461343. 1,186,008 
694,028 39,771 1,081,830 
_ 83,978 inf 
7074 30.938 $,990 
96.197 39.738 60,182 
ae ht 





1878 




































1s vc Bbundles 174,465 8,§26 
Timber and pinks. —— —rggsa 
Vexetable wax ..... Tons 1,216 4Sa1$ 14199 _S1,643 
Sundries SS afoit69 
1,056,814 
RECAPITULATION. 
Value. 
Articles. 1887, 1886, 
<< é 
Tea we, 456,406 « 441,512 
Copper 138,913 +. 130,209 
Dried fish .. we 98.417 «80,520 
Coal... + 42,05. 26,005 
Silk .. : 9.673 «20,234 
Rice... 270,507 ++. 202.479 
Miscellaneous 1,056,814 ... 836,127 
Total 2,070,225 1,412,372 





TasLe II[.—Tasre sHowinc Totat VaLue oF 
_ALL ARTICLES ExroRTED FROM AND ImpoRT- 
ED INTO H10Go TO AND FROM CERTAIN 
ForeiGN Ports DURING THE YEARS 1886- 
1887. 











Exports to. Imports from. 

Ports. 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886, 

« 2 £ ‘£ 
Hongkong ...... 604,434 462,754 332,610 413,020 
Shanghai ......... 260,043 168,198 194,412 116,436 
London 163,853 224,615 876,534 572,526 
San Francisco... 27,337 26,325 18,905 11,378 





Taste IV.—RETURN oF ALL SHIPPING AT THE 
Port or HioGo tn 1887. 

















































ENTERED. 
Sailing. Total. 
Nationa- No. 
lity. of Tons. Tons. 
Vessel Vessel 
British ...... 14 16,082 ... ay 7 + 963,670 
*lapanese.. 25 ... 3,534 + 45788 .. 144,270 
French soon ie ga Be fom 
German... 2... a oe 00,28 sae ow 14183 
United States of a ‘3 Hee * 
Ameri: 15,882 WO a, 0g 888 
Norwegian. _ 1,169.6 1,169 
Natian a H 303 
Belgian. 338 Bowe 538 
Dutch Hf ee Br 
Total, $7,362. $,128 ...1,530,962 ... $5180 ...1,568,34 
* This refers to the Treaty pet of Hingo (Kobé), and does not 
include the Japanese port of Hyogo proper, 
CuRARED. 
Sailing. Steam. Total. 
Number Number Number 
Nationality. of Tons. of Tons. if 
Vessels, Vessels, Versels. Tons- 
itis cccreees 14 18,694 226 347,847 40 363,540 
pancie ns 38 SONS age) nates atte atehit 
Geman sag fe URE 
United States pe ree 
Of Americas to 15,888 10 1g,88a 
Norwegian = a nL fT” 
Peitan ' set es 
Duteh ... ry aH 1 oH 
Total 8 SAS GAS 830,589 418) 1,567,034 





* This refers to the Treaty port of Hyogo (Kobé), and does not 
include the Japanese port of Hyogo proper. ik 


Taste V.—ReTurRN oF atu Suiveine aT OSAKA 
in 1887. 








Entered. Cleared. Total, 

Number Number Nomber 
Nature of of Tons. of Tons. of ‘Tons, 

Vessels, Versels, Vessels, Vessels. 
Sailing vessels 44 49,721 46 44,871 1,090 94,503 
Steamers ... 3,918 403,889 3,935 445,798 7,853 849,507 
ao Total»... 4,462 453,610 4,481 490,579 8,943 944,189 
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Tante VI.—Retur or BritisH AND ForeiGn 
Resipents aNp FirMS AT THE Ports or 
HyoGo anp Osaka on December, 31, 1887. 






















Hyoso. OsaKa, 
‘Adults. ‘Adults. 
Total Total 
Fe- Child- Resi- Fe- Child- Resi- 
Nationality. Male. male. ren, dents, Male. male. ren, dents. 
British ng 48 72332] 
Austro-tiu 
arian, rose ae ere 
Danish Pe, ee ee ee gee 
Duteh.. a on ee far | a 
French 9 6 3 a 9 y 
German, 43 «8 (1H 69a 2 
Greck tor = a = 
Kalian ee 3 
Portugu moa 4 = 
Russian cp = 
Swedish ‘and 
Norwegian, 2 ot 2 4 = -— — = 
Swiss. r- > t a = = 
United States a2 1g 8 0 





‘Total 
peans and 
Americal 

Chinese...... 


Enro- 












Grandtotal. 812117310 4139-20733 42H 
Hyogo and Hyogo and 
‘Osaka. Hyogo. Osaka. Osaka. 
Total Number Number Total 

Nationality. Re- 

British 

Austro-H 

Danish 

Duteh .. 

French’... 

German 





United States 


‘Total Europeans and 








‘Americans sty 
Chinese .. 909 
Grand total a 1433 











EASTERN WORTHIES. 
a 

It has occurred to us that among the archives of 
the British Museum, or in books and libraries not 
accessible without special facilities and much 
trouble, there is concealed a quantity of informa- 
tion which might be of service, and cannot fail to 
be of interest, to our readers in the East. We 
have therefore made arrangements to have such 
information extracted and copied, and we propose 
to publish it, from time to time, as space permits. 
We commence to-day with Eastern Worthies 
from Leslie Stephens’ Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


WILL ADAMS. 

William Adams (d. 1620), navigator, was born 
as he himself tells us ‘in a town called Gilling- 
ham, two English miles from Rochester, one from 
Chatham, where the King's ships do lie’” At the 
age of 12 he began his seafaring life, being ap- 
prenticed to Master Nicholas Diggins, of Lime- 
house, with whom he remained for 12 years. 
He afterwards entered the navy, acting as master 
and pilot, and for about 11 or 12 years served the 
company of Barbary merchants, until the ope 
of the Dutch trade with India tempted him 
make a little experience of the small knowledge 
which God had given him” in “that India traf- 
fick.” Accordingly, in 1508, he joined as. pilot- 
major, a fleet of five ships fitted out by the 
Rotterdam merchants and commanded by Jacob 
Malu. ‘The vessels were small, ranging in 
size from 75 tons to 250 tons, but were over- 
crowded with men, The Charity, the ship in 
which Adams sailed, was of 160 tons and carried 
110 men, g from the Texel on 24th June, 
the expedition began a voyaye which was to prove 
one long series of disasters. Sickness broke out, 
and on reaching the Cape Verd Islands on 21st 
August, a rest of three weeks was found necessary. 
‘Then the commander, Malin, died, and the fleet 
was driven to the coast of Gu 
nding to vefesh the sick too 
Gonsalves, south of the line, But here fever at- 
tacked the crews, so that their leaders deter mined 
at once to sail for Brazil, which they did, and 
coming on the isle of Annabon in the Gulf of 
Guinea, they attacked the town and obtained sup- 
plies. ‘Thus were lost two months on the Africa 
coast and from the middle of November to the 
beginning of April, 1599, the ships lay tossing in 
the South Atlantic. “At length they entered the 
Swaits of Magellan, but only to be caught by the 
winter and to remain there till 2gth September, 
before they entered the South Sea. Hardly clear 

f the straits the fleet were scattered by a storm. 
Two of the ships were driven back into the 
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straits and eventually returned to Holland. Of 
the others, one was captured by a Spanish cruiser, 
and the Charity and the admiral ship Hope finally 
met again on the coast of Chili. But the com- 
manders and a great part of the crews of both 
ships were killed in ambushes by the natives, and 
among them, Thomas, the brother of William 
Adams. 

‘Thus reduced to extremities and fearing to be 
taken by the Spaniards, the survivors took council 
and finally determined to stand away boldly for 
Japan, where they hoped to find a market for the 
woollen cloth which formed a large portion of 
their cargo. Leaving the coast of Chili on 27th 
November, the two ships sailed on prosperously 
for some three or four months; but then bad 
weather came on and they were separated. The 
Hope was never heard of again; the Charity held 
on, and at last, with most of her crew sick or dy- 
ing, and with only some half-dozen men able to 
stand on their feet, she sighted Japan, and on 19th 
April, 1600, anchored off the coast of Bungo in the 
island of Riusiu. The unfortunate mariners were 
received with kindness, and notice of their arrival 
was al once sent to the capital city Osaka, from 
whence orders were soon after received for Adams 
to be despatched thither. 1598 the famous 
soldier Taiko Sama (Hideyoshi) who had raised 
himself to the head of affairs, had died leaving an 
infant son. ‘The chief guardian of the young 
prince was Jyéyasu, an old fellow-soldier of Taiko 

ama, and the influence and power which he 
speedily acquired raised the jealousy of his rivals. 
A civil war broke out, and at the very moment 
when Adams set foot in Japan, the two factions 
were preparing for action, which resulted a few 
months later (October, 1600) in a decisive victory 
for Iyéyasu. ‘The conqueror became the actual 
ruler of the country, although he did not receive 
the title of Shogun till 1663. 

Before lyéyasu, then ihe “emperor,” Adams 
was brought and examined as to his country and 
the cause of his coming. He was then kept in 
prison for nearly six weeks, and although kindly 
treated, lived in dread of death, expecting to be 
led out to undergo the native punishment of cruci- 
fixion. Indeed the Portuguese of Nagasaki tried 
to persuade the Japanese that the Dutch were 
pirates and deserved to be executed; by lyé- 
yasu, with the fairness which always distinguish 
ed his dealings with foreigners, refused to punish 
men who had done him no wrong, He set Adams 
at liberty and restored him to his comrades, and 
ordered a daily allowance of rice and a small an- 
nual pension to be given to them. But the ship 
could not be cleared; and so, after some waste of 
money in the cause, the crew divided what re- 
mained, “and every one took his way where he 
thought best.” ‘Then began the intercourse be- 
tween Tyéyasu and Adams which led rapidly to 
the advancement of the latter, ‘The practical 
Englishman had found favour in the eyes of the 
sagacious ruler. In simple language Adams tells 
the story of his success. He built for the Shogun 
a small ship of 80 tons, “by which means I came 
iu more favour with him, so that I came often in 
his presence, who from time to time gave me pre- 
sents and at length a yearly stipend to live upon, 
much about 70 ducats by the year, and two pounds 
of rice aday, daily. Now being in such grace and 
favour, by reason I learned him some points of 
geometry and understanding of the art of mathe- 
matics with other things, I pleased him so that 
what I said he would not do contrary.” He also 
built a second ship of 110 tons, which was 
seaworthy enough to carry home the Spanish Go. 
vernor of the Philippine Islands, who was wrecked 
on the coast of Japan. Finally, to requite his 
services, Lyéyasu bestowed on him an estate like 
unto a lordship in English, with 80 or 90 husband- 
men that be as my slaves or servants.” This 
estate was at Hémi, near Yokosuka, and has been 
described as having “100 farms or households 
upon it, besides others under them, all which are 
lus vassals and he hath power of life and death 
over them, they being his slaves and he as absolute 
authority ‘over them, as any tono (or King) in 
Japan hath over his vassals” (Cocks’s Diary, 
1181), But whatever favours Lyéyasu might 
grant, there was. one which he steadily denied. 
After 5 years Adams asked leave to return to 
England, where he had left a wife and two 
children, but was refused. Another application, 
when the inspiriting news came that the Dutch 
were at Achin and Pata’ fared no better. At 
length in 1609, Dutch ships appeared in the port 
of Firando in the extreme west of the Kingdom, 
and got leave to establish a factory. Two years 
after another, vessel arrived, and commissioners 
were sent up to the Court, and by Adams's influ- 
ed ample trading privileges. And now 

at Englishmen 
were trading in the East, and so indited his well- 
known letter “to my unknown friends and country- 
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men” telling the story of his misfortunes and 
calling for help. This letter was written in October 
1611, and reached the English factory in Bantam 
early in 1612. But Adams’s story was already 
known in England, through reports of the Dutch, 
and a trading fleet of three ships had sailed in 
April, 1611, to open trade with Japan. On 12 June, 
1613, the Clove, under the command of Captain 
John Saris, sailed into the harbour of Firando. 
Adams was summoned, and at last, on July 29th, 
found himself among his own countrymen, Next 
followed a journey by Saris in company with 
Adams to Suruga, lyéyasu’s head-quarters, in 
order to obtain trading privileges; and by the 
end of November an English factory was formally 
established at Firando. Adams, in one of his 
letters, had advised the choice of a place in the 
eastern parts of the Kingdom, nearer the great 
cities, instead of a port where the Dutch were 
already in possession of the market. However, the 
advice came too late; Firando was chosen, and 
eight Englishmen were appointed members of the 
factory. The chief, or cape-merchant as he was 
called, was Richard Cocks whose diary has survived 
to give us the history of this early English settle- 
ment in Japan, Next in rank came Adams him- 
self, who, postponing his long-wished-for return to 
England, now entered the service of the Company. 
When he accompanied Saris to Court, he had 
at last got lyéyasu’s leave to return to his country, 
He did not ‘choose to do so and take passage in 
the Clove, then on the point of sailing, according 
to his own account, because of ‘some discourte- 
sies” received from Saris. ‘Ihe latter, indeed, 
was unduly suspicious of Adams and tried to drive 
a hard bargain with him on the terms of his pro- 
posed service. But there were pressing reasons 
why he should remain, for atime at least, in Japan. 
He had a Japanese wife and two children, and he 
was ill-provided with money. He was ambitious, 
too, to discover the north-west or north-east pas- 
sage to England, and this may have. influenced 
him. Intheend he agreed to enter the Company's 
service for £100 a year, payable at the end of two 
years, His actual term of service extended from 
2oth November, 1613, to 24th December, 1616, and 
during that time he was chiefly employed in trad- 
ing voyages and in accompanying the English 
men to the Court of the Shogun, when they 
cartied up the customary presents or on other 
occasions. In 1615, in’ a voyage which was 
intended for Siam, but which failed in its object, 
he put into the Loochoo Islands, which had 
lately added to the Japanese dominions. ‘The 
next year he made a ‘successful voyage to Siam, 
and in 1617 and 1618 he twice visited Cochin-China. 
In 1616 Adams’s patron Iyéyasu died and was 
succeeded by his son Hidétada, who soon gave 
proof of hostility to foreigners; and although 
Cocks states that Adams was in favour with that 
Shogun also, his influence was evidently of no 
great weight. ‘The privileges of both English and 
Dutch were curtailed, and the persecution of Chris- 
»s which for some time had practically ceased, 
now broke out with renewed violence. The 
English venture in pepe had also by this time 
proved a failure, and to make matters worse the 
Dutch declared war and took English shipping 
and attacked our settlement at Firando. Peace 
was scarcely restored when on the 16th May, 1620, 
Adams died. A little more than three years 
after, in. December, 1623, the English factory 
was dissolved, and our countrymen withdrew 
from Japan. “There is no record of Adams's 
age at the time of his death, but it was probably 
more than 60 years, as he could hardly have 
been less than go when he landed in Japan. 
He left about £500, which he bequeathed in 
equal portions to his wife and daughter who sur- 
ved him in England, and to his son and daughter 
in Japan. His will was preserved at one time in 
the archives of the East India Company but it 
has now disappeared. He lies buried at the sum- 
mit of the hill above the village of Hémi-mura (the 
site of his estate) and overlooking the harbour of 
Yokosuka. In 1872 Mr. Jas. Walter discovered 
his tomb with that of his Japanese wife who sur- 
ed him 13. years. Adams’s memory. lived in 
Japan. A street in Yedo, Anjincho (Pilot Street) 
was named after him, Anjin Sama having been 
his Japanese title; and an annual celebration is 
still held honour of the Englishman who was 
once “in such favour with two emperors of Japan 
as never was any Christian in these parts of the 
world.” 

































































WILLIAM PITT AMHERST. 
William Pitt Amherst, Earl Amherst of Arracan 
(1773-1857), diplomatist. and statesman, was the 
son of Lieut.-General William Amherst, was born 
in January, 1773, and succeeded as second baron 
on the decease of his uncle, the late commander- 
in-chief in Great Britain on 3rd August, 1797. 
Being the son and nephew of officers who had 
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held high positions in the colonies and elsewhere, he 
at all times tuok a keen interest in foreign affairs ; 
and when, after the peace of 1815, the English 
Government turned their attention to the com 
plaints of injustice and exactions on the part of 
the Chinese mandarins which reached them from 
time to time from the English merchants at Canton, 
Lord Amherst was chosen to proceed to Peking as 
British envoy, to represent to the Emperor Kea 
K’ing the wrongs which British subjects were suf- 
fering under his rule. In February, 1816, Lor 
Amherst sailed from Spithead, and after a voyage 
of no unusual length in those days arrived off 
Canton in the beginning of July. There he was 
met by mandarins of an inferior grade, who had 
been appointed to receive him, and with whom 
he very properly declined to communicate except 
through his secretaries. After considerable delay, 
permission was given him to proceed to ‘Tientsin, 
by sea, on his way to the capital, and at that city he 
was again met by imperial commissioners. Being 
far removed from all semblance of English power, 
the commissioners, who like all Asiatics, bow only 
when conscious of weakness, assumed at arrogant 
tone in their dealings with’ the envoy. The pre- 
sents he brought from the Prince regent to the 
Emperor, they described as articles of ‘ tribute” 
and with more persistence than diplomatic skill 
they urged him to promise to perform the “ kotow” 
or nine strikings of the forehead on the ground, on 
being admitted into the presence of the Emperor. 
‘They even went the length of asserting, though 
falsely, that Lord Macartney, when granted an- 
diences by the preceding emperor, K’een-lung, 
had gone through this degrading ceremony. But 
to all solicitations on this point, Lord Amherst 
turned a deaf ear, and declared his intention of 
yielding only so far as to bow, instead of prostrat- 
ing himself, nine times. So anxious were the com- 
missioners to see for themselves what this conces- 
sion amounted to, that at a dinner which they 
gave in honour of the envoy, some imperial 
insignia were introdced to which they “ Kotow 
ed,” while Lord Amherst and his staff made the 
promised number of bows. After much time 
had been consumed in these profitless discus- 
sion, the commissioners, finding Lord Amherst 
firm, arranged that he should leave Tien-tsin for 
the capital on 14th August. After a tedious 
journey by river the embassy reached Tung-chow, 
and from thence were carried on to the palace of 
Yuen-ming-yuen, where they arrived on the even- 
ing of the 29th. Worn out with fatigue, Lord 
Amherst was about to retire for the night, when 
he was peremptorily invited into the presence of 
the Emperor. ‘Though such a breach of the com- 
monest diplomatic courtesy might have been ove 

looked on the plea of ignorance, Lord Amherst, 
deeming it probable, from the hasty rudeness of 
the message, and the insolent manner of the mes- 
sengers, that an attempt would be made in the 
hurry of the moment to force him to perform an 
unbecoming ceremony, positively refused to obey 
the command. ‘The result was that without further 
parley he was sent back the same evening to 
‘Tung-chow, on his way to Tien-tsin, From. this 
point, instead of returning as he came by sea, he 
was conducted down the Grand Canal, and over 
the celebrated Meling-pass, to Canton, where, on 
2oth January, 1817, he réembarked for England. 


Although he had thus failed in carrying out the 
object of his mission, the true cause of his want of 
success was duly recognised by his countrymen; 
and when, in 1823, the Marquis of Hastings retired 
from the governor-generalship of India, Lord 
Amherst was appointed by the directors to suc- 
ceed him. On landing at Calcutta (1st August, 
1823) he found the local politics much disturbed 
in consequence of the prosecution of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, a newspaper editor, by order of John 
Adam, who had held temporary office during the 
interval between the departure of Lord Hastings 
and Lord Amherst’s arrival. By judicious firm- 
ness and conciliation, Lord Amherst succeeded in 
throwing oil on the troubled waters on the spot, 
though Mr. Buckingham sebsequently carried on 
the contention in England. But far more import- 
ant matters demanded the immediate attention of 
the viceroy. ‘The pretensions of the King of 
Burmah had for some time been giving rise to 
uneasiness, and when Lord Amherst assumed the 
governor-generalship he was met by a demand 
from that sovereign for the cession of the whole 
of Eastern Bengal. Not satisfied with making 
this bold request, the King drove out by force of 
numbers the English garrison on the island of 
Shapporee at the mouth of the Naef river and 
despatched General Maha Bundoola to conquer 
Bengal. So full was he of arrogant confidence as 
to the result of the campaign, that he ordered this 
general, after vanquishing the English troops, to 
bring Lord Amherst, bound in golden fetters, into 
his presence. This presumptuous conduct made a 
continuance of peace impossible, and on 24th 
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February, 1824, Lord Amherst issued a proclama- 
tion of war. Although our successes during the 
operations which followed were by no means un- 
chequered by misfortune, the net result of the 
various campaigns was that Rangoon, Martaban 
on the Tenasserim coast, and Prome, the capital 
of Lower Burmah, were captured by our troops. 
Having by these reverses had his eyes opened to the 
real strength of the British power in India, and 
fearing lest further sters should overtake him, 
the king proposed terms of peace, and eventually 
agreed to cede to the English Tenasserim, Arra- 
can, and Assam, and to pay the expenses of the 
war. No sooner had Lord Amherst thus succeeded 
in securing peace with Burmah than a case of 
disputed succession at Bhurtpore again taxed his 
statesmanship. The circumstances of this affair 
were of a kind well understood by students of 
oriental history. A youthful heir had succeeded 
to the rajahship, and had been deposed by an 
ambitious cousin, Doorjun Sal by name, As the 
young rajah had’ been recognized by the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir David Ochterlony, the English 
political agent in Northern India, at once ordered 
a force to March on Bhurtpore to support his 
claims, At the moment this policy was disap- 
proved of by Lord Amherst, who recalled the 
troops. Subsequent events, however, proved that 
Sir David Ochterlony’s was the true policy, and 
Lord Combermere was despatched with a force of 
20,000 troops of all arms and 100 guns to reinstate 
the rightful rajah on his throne. After a short 
campaign, in which Bhurtpore was captured by 
assault, Doorjun Sal was deposed, and the young 
rajah was left in undisputed possession of his 

titage. For his services in this matter and 
in the general conduct of affairs in India, Lord 
Amherst was created an earl, and received at 
the same e the thanks of the directors and 
proprietors of the East India Company. To- 
wards the close of the same year (1826) he made 
a politically successful tour through the north- 
west provinces and in the following summer 
he inaugurated Simla as a viceregal sanatorium. 
For some time previously his health had been un- 
certain, and in February, 1828, he embarked for 
England, having already sent in his resignation as 
viceroy. During the remainder of his life he lived 
comparatively retired from public affairs, and died 
in 1857 at the age of 84. Lord Amherst was twice 
married, first, on 24th July, 1800, to Sarah, 
countess dowager of Plymouth, relict’ of Other 
Hickman, fifth Earl of Plymouth, by whom he had 
issue one son, William Pitt, Viscount Holmesdale, 
and one daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, who married 
John Hay Williams; and secondly, on 25th 
May, 1839, to Mary, dowager countess of Ply- 
mouth, relict of Other Archer, sixth Earl of Ply- 
mouth, 



































THOMAS CHISHOLM ANSTEY. 

Thomas Chisholm Anstey (1816-1873), lawyer 
and politician, who took a prominent part. in 
various political controversies, was the son of one 
of the earliest settlers in Van Diemen’s Land, and 
was born in London in 1816. He was educated at 
Wellington College, and at University College, 
London, and in Hilary Term 1839 was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple. Although he had 
no personal relations with Oxford, the Oxford 
movement greatly affected him, and he was one of 
the earliest converts to Roman Catholicism that it 
produced. With the passionate enthusiasm that 
characterized his public life, he became at once an 
uncompromising champion of the political interests 
of the Roman Catholics in England and Ireland. 
Shortly after his conversion he was appointed pro- 
fessor of law and jurisprudence at the Roman Catho- 
lic College of Prior Park, near Bath, and a series 
of 6 lectures delivered there on the law: d 
constitution of England was published by him in 
1845. He issued about the same time many 
pamphlets on the legal and political position of the 
Roman Catholics, one of which entitled “A 
guide to the laws affecting Roman Catholics” 
(1842) and another The Queen’s Supremacy 
ered in its relation with the Roman Catholics 
England” (1850). He also contributed fre- 
quently to the “ Dublin Magazine,” then recently 
started under the joint superintendence of Car- 
dinal Newman, Daniel O'Connell, and Henry 
Bagshawe. On resigning his professorship, he 
appears to have turned his attention almost ex- 
clusively to politics. Ireland mainly interested 
him, and he was a violent supporter of the extreme 
section of O'Connell's followers. In 1846 he de- 
nounced the illegality of the arrest and imprison- 
ment of W. Smith O'Brien by order of the 
House of Commons, for refusing to serve on a 
Parliamentary Committee, in a short paper re: 
viewing the legal aspect of the question; and 
1847 his advocacy of advanced views on Irish 
questions was rewarded by his election as member 
of parliament for Youghal. In the House of 


















































Commons he rapidly made himself notorious by 
his intemperate attacks on the Government of 
Lord Palmerston. Every step taken by the 
Minister in foreign policy was decried by Anstey, 
“not merely as mistaken or unprincipled in itself, 
but as part of a deliberate scheme for selling us to 
the despots of the continent, and destroying the 
literties of England and of Europe.” Iw his first 
session he attacked Palmerston’s negotiations in 
connection with the treaty of Adrianople in a 
speech of six hours duration. Upon almost every 
subject that came before parliament, particu- 
larly upon Irish and colonial affairs, Anstey ad- 
dressed the house; but his command of language 
and unusual facility in speaking did not prevent 
him becoming ‘a malcontent of the highest bore- 
power His political programme on his entrance 
into parliament, included not only the repeal of the 
Irish, but also of the Scotch Union, the abolition 
of excise duties, the reduction of the customs, and 
the repeal of the currency laws, and he never lost 
what he considered an opportunity to ventilate 
his views on these topics. In the House of 
Commons he found few supporters; but Mr. 
David Urquhart and Anstey frequently acted 
together on questions of foreign policy. Ridiculed 
repeatedly in Punch, Anstey continued to press 
his exwavagant views on the parliament to which 
he was returned; but on its dissolution in 1852 
he retired from parliamentary life. 

Although his political conduct hardly seemed to 
give him any claim on Government, in 1854 Anstey 
was nominated Attorney-General for Hongkong 3 
but his distrust in the value of almost all existing 
political institutions was there only confirmed. 
According to his own account, he found abuses 
embedded in the whole Government of the colony, 
which he determined to root out. ‘The policy, he 
declared, connived at Chinese piracy and at a 
large number of other irregularities practised by 
the Chinese of the district. In pursuit, therefore, 
of radical reforms in the administration of the 
colony, Anstey came into serious collision with Sir 
John Bowring, the governor, and many of his sub- 
ordinates; alter protracted disputes he was sus- 
pended in 1858 from his post by Sir John, and the 
suspension was confirmed by the Home Govern- 
ment. On his return to England in 1859, Anstey 
represented himself as the victim of a serious poli- 
tical injustice, and the matter was brought before 
parliament by Mr. Edwin James. Anstey himself 
stated his views of the case in an elaborate pam- 
philet, containing a number of letters addressed by 
him to the Duke of Newcastle, the colonial secre- 
tary at the time. But his grievances excited 
little interest, and Anstey retired to India, to 
practice at the Bombay bar. There he rapidly 
achieved great success, and filled a temporary 
vacancy on the bench in 1865. His rapidity of 
decision pleasurably astonished the suitors of the 
court; but a too vigorous denunciation of the 
alleged commercial immorality of the presidency 
of Bengal, led him into controversies with all the 
superior officials, and he was compelled to with- 
draw from his judicial appointment. The year 
1866 he spent in England, and threw himself with 
his wonted energy into the agitation then proceed- 
ing for parliamentary reform, In a tract entitled 
“A Plea for the Unrepresented for the Restitution 
of the Franchise” he declared himself in favour of 
manhood suffrage, and attempted to prove that all 
limitations of the fvanchise were due to class-legis- 
lation, and were usurpations of original popular 
rights, Lord Houghton, although he disagreed with 
its conclusions, characterised the pamphlet as “a 
valuable contribution to the argumentative and 
historical literature of reform.” (Kssays on Re- 
form p.49.) In another tract published in 1867, 
Anstey severely criticized Disraeli’s Reform Act 
of 1867; and during that and the following year 
he contributed three important papers to the 
“ Transactions” of the Juridical Society—one on 
Blackstone's theory of the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment (III. 305-39), another on judicial oaths as 
administered to heathen witnesses (IIT. 371-401), 
in which Anstey advocated the abolition of all 
oaths ; and a third on the competence of colonial 
legislatures to enact laws in derogation of common 
liability and common right (III. 4ot-s7). About 
the close of 1868, Anstey, who had in vain sought 
a practice at the English Bar, returned to Bombay 
and resumed his former prominent position there. 
He died in India on 12th August, 1873, and was 
deeply lamented by the native population of Bom- 
bay, whether Parsees, Hindoos, or Mahomedans, 
to whom he had always been ready to render 
legal assistance. In spite of his pugnacious 
disposition and unseemly quarrels, and in spite 
of his strange addiction to multifarious crotchets, 
“a real high honesty of purpose” seems to have 
lain at the bottom of his extravagances. His aims 
were invariably legitimate enough, but he rarely 
took rational measures to obtain their fulfilment, 
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YOKOHAMA CHORAL SOCIETY. 


a 

The annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Choral Society was held on Friday afternoon in the 
Public Halli, Mr. J. T. Griffin inthe chair, There 
was a fair attendance of members, a large propot- 
tion of whom were ladies. 

‘The Cuairman, after describing the object of 
the meeting, read the report of the Committee, 
which is as follows :— 

REPORT.—S&AsoNn 1887-1883. 

The past season opened on 6th October, 1887, when for 
regular choral practice Barnett’s ‘* Ancient Mariner” was 
taken in hand, while for stage performance rehearsals were 
commenced of Sullivan's Operetta ‘* Trial by Jury,” which, 
although produced here by the Society some io years back, 
was thought to be of sufficient interest to warrant its re- 
production, Practices were continued until near the close 
of the year and on 20th December last, the Operetta was 
produced in conjunction with a farce “ His own Enemy,” 
and both histrionically and financially may be considered 
to have beena success. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features respecting it for the Society lies in the fact that it 
served to introduce in leading parts several new members 
from whom, judged by their then performances, useful help 
should always henceforth be looke:l for. : 

The hearty thanks of the members are due to the kind 
friends who supported the Society with the farce, to Mr. 
Beart for his effective stage management, and also to Mr. 
Keil for the loan of his piano for the performance. 

In the beginning of the present year the practices of the 
“Ancient Mariner’? were continued, and work was com- 
menced on the comic opera ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,” but in 
the inclement weather dusing February and March the 
attendance of members so considerably fell off and the gene- 
ral interest in the work appeared. so diminished that it was 
deemed wisest by the Committee to discontinue the 
rehearsals from the early part of March onwards fot the ba 
lance of the season, more especially seeing that it was found 
to be impossible through illness and other causes to suc- 
cessfully cast the principal parts in the opera. 

‘The Hon. Treasurer’s Report shows a balance of funds 
in hand of $292.51 mainly derived from the performance 
noticed above, and to this will have to be added when re- 
ceived, the proceeds of the copies of Trial by Jury” sold 
to the Hongkong Choral Society. No new music has so far 
been purchased this season, 

‘The Committee record with regret the loss, through 
change of residence, of two of its members, Mrs. J. C. Hall 
and Mrs. McMurtrie. 

For the Committee, 























C. MARSHALL Martin, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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September, 1858. 

Properties ON HAND. 

Eleven Shares in the Yokohama Public Hall Association. 

Dress account, 22 yards cloth, Pirates’ and Police uniforms. 

Music. 

Sullivan's ‘Patience ;”” ‘‘Pinafore;” “Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” 

Bennett's “ May Queen;” “ Ruth and Naomi.”” 

Barnett’s Ai Mariner.”” 

Mendel 

David's * Desert, 

Smart's Bride of Dunkerron 

Bishop's ‘* Now tramp o’er Moss and Fell ;’” ‘* Chough 
and Crow," 

Pinsuti's 














HALL MARTIN, 
Secretary. 

‘The Cuairaan said he had only return 
the country at five o'elvek that afternoon, and there- 
fore had had no opportunity of seeing the ceport, 
which had been diawn up by his colleagues and 
would, he had no doubt, be approved of. He was 
sorry to find on his return from Europe that the 
operations of the society had been suspended for 
so long a period; he hoped the same thing would 
not occur next season. 

Mr. Qutwtox proposed and Mr. Core seconded 
the adoption of the report, which was unanimously 
greed to. 

The Cuvirsan then announced that, accord- 
ing to custom, the Committee now placed their 
resignations in the hands of the meeting, whose 
duty it would now be to elect a new Committee. 
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Mr. Core asked that the names of the former 
Committee should be read to the meeting. 

The Cuatran said the former members were 
Messrs. Griffin, Presid Gillett, Vice-President ; 
Flint Kilby, Treasurer; C. M. Martin, Secretary; and 
Mrs. J. C. Hall, Mrs. MacMurt Mrs. Wheeler, 
and Mrs, Read. The two first named ladies, he in- 
timated, had left Yokohama, one for Shanghai 
and the other for the United States. The list of 
members he said, had run rather low in consequence 
of thedeparture of Mis. Hannen and her daughters, 
as well as other members, but on the other side of 
the account they had to welcome Mrs. Rice and 
her daughters back from ‘Tokyo. 

A ballot was then taken for a Committee, Mr. 
Read acting with the Chairman as scrutineer, and 
resulted as follows :—President Mr. Griffin, Vice- 
President Mr. F. Gillett, Tveasurer Mr. Walford, 
Secretary Mr. Martin, Mrs. Read, Mrs. liwine, 
Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Rice. 

The Cuairaan, for his own part, thanked the 
meeting for the honour done him in re-electing 
him president of the Society, and hoped that in the 
season they would be able to do plenty of 
good work, He did not like the idea of giving up 
in the middle of the season, and would rather have 
a small society which would work together consist- 
ently and thoroughly than a large one the mem- 
bers of which would not act together when neces- 
sary. The Yokohama Choral Society had hitherto 
been considered in Hongkong and Shanghai as 
something rather good—something to be looked 
up to. as a Choral Society. He hoped they would 
get steadily and regularly to work. It surely w 
not too much to come an hour or an hour and a 
half for one evening a week, and that would 
be sufficient. The cause of so much trouble 
hitherto had been that a few members came 
one week, some the next, and a third set the week 
after. If those who came first came regularly there 
would be little trou! Besides the members 
would be improved. ‘They might say that they 
were not anxious to study Mendelssohn or any of 
the great masters; that they were only anxious to 
practice a drawing room song, but after all this 
was the very way to practise a drawing room song. 
‘They could tell at once whether a singer had con- 
tented himself singing hymn tunes or had studied 
under a great master. When they heard 
some other renowned singer charm an audience 
“ Home Sweet Home” or the ‘ Last Rose of 
Summer ”-that was because she had practiced. 
Practice had the greatest possible effect on 
ordinary singing, and members would find that 
their after dinner songs became works of 
art. As to the programme of the coming year, 
the Committee would at once meet and let 
them know the result. ‘The Committee had so 
far obtained from Mr. Doering the promise of 
a piano on the same terms as last year, and the 
hall would be at th disposal likewise on the 
same terms. He proposed that they should have 
the piano there at 5.30 on Tuesday evening, and 
begin practice at once. He noticed that at the 
Committee meeting held during his absence his 
colleagues discussed the advisability of trying the 
voices of all persons wishing to join the society, and 
unanimously resolved that that should be done. If 
any of the members were in doubt as to the part 
they should—not the part they wished to—take, he 
would be glad to hear them sing the scale, and tell 
them where they should be placed next Tuesday. On 
this point he thought there was very often a great 
deal of difficulty. He wished them to go steadily 
and regularly towork. Hedid not wish them tostudy 
harmony, counterpoint, or fugue, but what they 
did should be done thoroughly and if 20, 30 or 40 
worked as one they would find such singing in 
Yokohama as had never been experienced before. 
They would find it redound to their credit, and 
more than that, to their comfort. He knew that 
some new members were coming forward whose 
names would probably be proposed at next meet- 
ing, and thanking those present for their attend- 
ance, hoped they would have a good season. 

‘This was all the business and the meeting 
separated. 





































































































Daring nine years and four months beginning 
with April, 1878, in which month the Riukia group 
of islands was made into Okinawa Pretecture, the 
Prefects of the islands have been as follow :—Vis. 
count Nabeshima Naosugi (now a senator) served 
from April, 1879, to May, 1881; Count Uesugi Shi 
genori (now a senator), from May, 1881, to Agtil, 
1883; Mr. Iwamura Michitoshi (now a senator), 
from April, 1883, to December, 1883; Mr. Nishi- 
mura Sutezo (now Director of the Engineering 
Bureau in the Home Office), from December, 1883, 
to June, 1885, Viscount Oseko Sadekiyo (now a 
senator) from June, 1885, to April, 1887, M 
Fukuhara Minoru (now a’ senator), from Apri 
1887, to September, 1888 ; and Mr. Maruoka Kanji 
(now Prefect).— Fiji Shimpo. 



































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
a a 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, September 8th, 

Senator Allison announces that the new Senate 
Tariff Bill will be introduced next Wednesday. 
Some curiosity is felt to see it. If ever men were 
between the devil and the deep sea, that fate be- 
fell those Senators who in 1883 committed them- 
selves in favour of a much more tadical measure of 
tariff reform than the Mills Bill, and then, in 
August, 1888, were required to frame a bill in 
opposition to that measure. Still it will be best to 
before we ise. ‘The business of educat- 
ing the people on the subject of protection is 
progressing, with what success no one can tell. 
The election in Vermont was a foregone conclu- 
sion and signifies nothing, and the Maine election, 
which occurs on Tuesday, will be equally barren 
of instruction, 

As a general rule, it is difficult to persuade a 
man who is reasonably well off, or fairly prosper- 
ing, that he ought to bestir himself to reform the 
laws under which he lives. When he is hungry 
or out of work, it is child’s play to convince him 
that he ought to try a remedy. But when he has 
plenty of work and plenty to eat, he turns a torpid 
ear to the appeals of reformers. ‘That is the 
condition of the American working-man to-day. 
He is uncommonly well off, and he knows it; and 
when two parties ave after him, one promising to 
better his condition, while the other warns him 
that any change will be to his detriment, he is apt 
to conclude that his best policy will be to laisser 
faire. It is not the sophistical vote of the protec- 
tionists that revenue reformers have to fear. It is 
the popular indifference begotten of good times, 
abundant demand for labour, and good wages. 

Cleveland is developing as an adroit politi 
cian, so adroit that it is on the cards he 
will execute some unexpected manceuvre before 
election day. This measure on Canada de- 
prived the Republicans of the thunderbolt they 
proposed to launch at his head as a tuckler 
to England, and this week he made a bold 
bid for the votes of the Pacific coast by get- 
ting a bill through Congress denying the rights 
of Chinamen who go home to return here. An 
Act depriving a man of rights secured to him by 
law is pretty queer legislation; but it may make 
some votes here. Whatever mistakes he may 
commit, the President does not intend to let the 
election go by default. 

The topic of the day is the end of the Sharon 
case. Your readers will remember that three 
years ago, Judge Sullivan rendered a decision 
1 this case, declaring that Sarah Allthea was 
the wife of McMain Sharon. Since then Sha- 
ron died, leaving an estate variously valued at 
from five to twenty millions, and Sarah married 
her lawyer, the notorious Judge Terry, who killed 
Broderick, and was very iiearly hung by the Vigi- 
lance Committee for stabbing another man. Long 
ago, before Sarah instituted her case against 
Sharon, and while the quarrel was incubating, 
Sharon sued her in the Us Court; and though 
the suit was merely to recover possession of the 
forged contract of marriage, it was so shaped that 
it embraced the merits of the controvery, That 
suit had been continued from time to time until 
Judge Field arrived here last. month to preside 
over the Circuit Court ; it was then submitted, and 
on last Monday, the Court rendered its decision, 

It chanced that quite a number of people had 
wind that something was likely to occur, and 
the Court Room was crowded. Judge ‘Terry 
and his wife occupied seats in the enclosure 
reserved for lawyers. When Judge Field had 
read enough of his decision to show how it was 
going to be, Mrs. Terry rose, and asked fiercely, 
—Do you mean to compel me, Judge Field, 
to give up my marriage contract?” “Sit down, 
Madam,” replied the judge quietly. “T will not 
sit down,”’ retorted the furious woman, “ You 
have been bought, Judge Field. How much did 
they give you for this decision?” ™ Marshal,” 
| said the judge still quietly, “remove that womar 
Marshal Franks proceeded to seize her. “1 dare 
you to touch my wife,” shouted Judge Terry, vis- 
ing to his feet, and suiting the action to the word 
by striking the Marshal a heavy blow in the face. 
antly all was confusion, Several deputy Mar- 
shals and members of the bar seized Terry, and bore 
him to the ground. ‘The Marshal got Mrs. Terry 
out, and placed her in charge of an officer: then 
returning, he proceeded, in obedience to an order 
from the judge, to oust her husband. The letter 
fought like a ad massive frame and 
gigantic strength enabled him to resist the efforts 
of several deputy Marshals, and in the contest he 
drew a bowie knife, and made as though he would 
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carve every one in sight. But the sight of the 
bowie knife, was too much for Marshal Franks. 
He instantly covered ‘Terry with a revolver, and 
compelled him to surrender his weapon. Then, 
ushing him with no gentle hand into a room, he 
[eeked the dooroa him, leaving him bellowing and 
boohooing inside like a schoolboy. 

‘That afternoon, Judge Field sentenced Terry to 
six months’ imprisonment in Alameda County Jail 
for contempt of Court, and his wife for one month, 
They are there now. It is nota pleasant home for 
one who has been Chief Justice of the State, but if 
Field had sentenced him for six years instead of six 
months he would have got little sympathy. Terry 
is a type of the brutal bullies who were the product 
of Southern slavery; the longer he is out of the 
way, the better people will like it. 

Tn his wife's reticule, which she left on the Court 
Room table, was found a revolver every chamber 
of which was loaded. It is said by her friends that 
she knew as an absolute certainty that Field had 
been bought, and that she intended to put it out 
of his power to sell justice again. 

The veteran actor Lester Wallack died yester- 
day in New York. He had had a romantic life. 
His wife, who was a sister of Millais, the painter, 
has said that in his youth he was an officer in 
the British Guards. "Perhaps she meant that 
he was handsome enough and gallant enough to 
have belonged to the Household Brigade. This 
country first knew him about forty years ago, 
when he played first walking-gentleman in his 
father’s theatre in Broome Street, New York. He 
was the handsomest man ever seen on the stage. 
All the girls fell madly in love with him, He had 
to draw their attention to the parable of the loaves 
and fishes to obtain a little respite. He was dag- 
querrotyped, and painted in every costume, and 
even in sections; ladies boasted that they had 
pictures of his hand, his foot, or his eyes, and so 
forth. Eventually he. relinquished the pursuit of 
Venus for that of Thespis: he created the best 
comedy troupe, and was manager of the best 
comedy theatre in this country. ‘There he made a 
fortune; fifteen years ago, he might have retired 
with a quarter of a million. But the posses- 
sion of money enabled him to gratify tastes 
which had been unsatisfied in his youth. He 
kept an expensive yacht, and gave parties on 
board which were worthy of Lucullus; but he 
neglected his theatre and his business fell away. 
At last, it was whispered round that the great 
Lester Wallack had lost his theatre, lost his 
money, and was a cripple from “rheumatism.” 
His brother managers raised $20,000 for him by a 
benefit. With this he retired with his wife toa 
house he owned at Stamford, Conn., and there he 
died. He was the best jeune premier that New 
York ever had; even at fifty he could make love 
with such grace and vivacity that his jeune pre- 
miére would forget her cue in listening to him. 

It is announced that Mr. Cleveland’s letter of 
acceptance of the Presidential nomination will be 
given to the press to-morrow evening. It is rather 
anxiously awaited by thé Republicans who hope 
that it will contain some blunder. They derived 
some comfort from a sudden attack of cholera 
morbus which prostrated Mr. Thurman on Thurs- 
day, and prevented his addressing a meeting at 
New York. But the old Roman is better to-day 
and will speak to-night at Newark. In politics, as 
elsewhere, it is‘poor work waiting for dead men’s 
shoes. 
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London, September 23rd. 

The United States Government has officially 
notified China that the treaty has been rejected. 

London, September 24th. 

The publication of the Emperor Frederick's 
diary has caused a great sensation in Germany, 
in showing that the foundation of the Empire 
was due to Frederick's exertions in the face of 
opposition by Prince Bismarck and the reluct- 
ance of the Kaiser William. 

The Kafearan rebels have closed round 
Suakim. The Egyptian Government is des- 
patching aid to the beleagured city. 

Marshal Bazaine is dead. 

The following is the result of the race for the 
Lancashire Plate :— 

Seabreeze 
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London, September 25th. 
The rebels are shelling Suakim with cannon. 
London, September 26th. 


Prince Bismarck has made an announcement 
in which he states that he regards the Emperor 
Frederick's diary as apocryphal. 








(Frow tHe “ Sixcarone Frex Passs.”} 


London, September 7th. 

Lord Charles Beresford, speaking at a Ban- 
quet at Sheffield, said that the recent manceuveres 
of the English fleet had proved that the training * 
of the officers and men was not suited for 
modern ships and the new engineering ap- 
pliances. His Lordship also urged the neces- 
sity of a large volunteer force for the defence of 
the coasts. 

The Earl of Rutland, in responding to the 
toast of Her Majesty's Ministers, said that 
England and Canada united could afford to treat 
President Cleveland's bluster with equanimity. 

Washington, September gth. 

The American Minister at Peking telegraphs 
that the Chinese Government has postponed a 
decision regarding the Treaty pending further 
deliberation. 

London, September roth. 

A charter has been granted to a British East 
African Company. 


(# ‘The word training was omitted in the telegram sent to us.— 
Ep. 7.M.) 





(Havas Trtaorams.] 
Paris, August 31st. 
In a great number of departments the Gene- 
ral Councils have expressed a desire for the re- 
establishment of serutin d'arrondisement, fixing 
an electoral college for each deputy. 
Paris, September rst. 
M. Floquet visited the Mediterranean squadron 
and received an ovation. 
Paris, September 3rd. 
The President of the Republic is to proceed 
to the West of France on Monday next. 


Paris, September 4th. 
The Premier has written to M. Constans that 
the Government considers that the question he 
put on the 18th July to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties about the game of 36 beasts implies that he 
resigns the functions of Governor-General. 


Paris, September sth. 
There is no positive news about General 
Boulanger; many contradictory rumours are 
being circulated about his journey. 


Paris, September 6th. 
Russian naval officers who landed at Saint- 
Nazaire received warm ovations. 
The Government will appoint a Governor of 
Indo-China to-morrow. 
Paris, September 8th. 
M. Richaud has been appointed Governor- 
General of Indo-China in succession to M. 
Constans, resigned. 
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Friday, Sept. 28th. 
Monday, Oct. 1st. 


vid Hongkong. per O.& O.Co. Wednesday, Oct, 3rd.t 
From Hongkong. perM. M.Co. Friday, Oct. sth. 
From America... per P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 8th.§ 


* Albany left Vancouver, B.C., on September 14th, ¢ Arabic 
(with French mail) left Hongkong on September ayth,” ¢ Yangté 
left Hongkong on September a6th. § City of Rio de Janeiro left 
San Francisco on September 19th, 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai 


vand Tuesday, Oct. 2nd. 
ict 





per N.Y. K. 





For Eurey 
‘or Europe, 
Shanghai 





perM.M.Co. Sunday, Oct. 7th. 
: perO.&O.Co. Sunday, Oct. 7th. 


per N.D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 
per P.M. Co. | Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 
For Canada, &c. per C.P.M.Co. Thursday, Oct. 18th. 





For Europe, vi 
Hongicong. 
For Ame: 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ae 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
TeAINS Leave YoxouaMA Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1,30, 2.45, 4)" Sp 

6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 

Trains Leave Toxy6 (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4)" Sy 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15+ p.m, 

Fanns—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do,, 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do,, 








sen go. 
‘Those marked ( without stopping at ‘Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki, and Omuri Stations. Those marke: the 









as above with the except ki Stati 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Yoxouanta at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu ‘at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.0 a.m.; and 2,20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.n, 

‘ARES—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 9; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00, 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, se 35. 


NAGOYVA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave NAGoya (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at 5.55 a. 
and 1.55 and 5.55 p.m. 
Fanes—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TaxEeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 
p.m, and Oru (down) at 10.0 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxoasmt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.go and §.35 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m. 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursuxomtva (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Sutraxawa (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 am. and 
1.50 and 7.03'p.m.; Fuxusutma (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; SeNpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS Leave SmoGaMa (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; SeNpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p. UkusHiMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and “2.35 p.m.; Koxtyaua (up) at 8.03 
am,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursuxomiya (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yer 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 8.03 p.m., and Asuixaca (up) at 6,20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third.class, sen 24. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Naogrsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4 p.m, and Nagano (down) at 630 and 11.35 a.m, and 
4-35 p.m. 

Fargs—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LRAVE NaGAno (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3.p.m.; and Uspa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and§ p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIMBASHI at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, ser 36; 
third-class, set 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Fanes—First-class, set 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third.class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
STKAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m,; and Leave 





1m of Stopping at Ka’ 

































































Yoxosvka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
Origi nal from 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
SS 
ARRIVALS. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 21st 
September,—Shanghai 15th and Kobe 2oth 
September, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 21st 
September,—Shanghai and ports, General,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, !Boutillier, 23rd 
September, —Kobe 2tst' September, General. 

ornes & Co. 

Fuyo,] Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 23rd mepiemns 
ber—Nagasaki 18th September, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
23rd September,—Kobe 22nd September, Ge- 
Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
2grd September,—Hakodate 20th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 24th September,—Hongkong 18th 
September, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 





Pies German steamer, 1,400, Mogel, 25th Sep 
tember,—Hongkong 18th September, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Diana, American schooner, 75, Petersen, 25th 
September,—North Pacific 12th September, 

34 Sea Otters and 9 Seals.—Ca 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 25th September,—Kobe 24th 
September, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 26th 
September,—San [Francisco 8th September, 
Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Eck- 
strand, 27th September,—Hakodate ist Sep- 
tember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 27th 
September,—Kobe 26th September, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 27th September,— Hakodate 25th Sep- 
tember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 641, Kanshiro, 28th 
September,—Kobe 26th September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
28th September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 




















DEPARTURES. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,646, Waring, 21st 
September,—Nagasaki, General—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 23rd 
September,—Vancouver, Mails and 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Bro 
23id September,— Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, Boutillier, 25th 
‘September,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Omaha (12), U.S. corvette, Captain McNair, 25th 
September,—Kobe. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 25th 
September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bokhara, British steamer, 1,711, S. Bason, 26th 
September,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Nicoya, British bark, 593, J. Foster, 26th Septem- 
ber,—Newchwang, General.—Chinese. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
26th September,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Saka 
September, — Yokkaichi, General. — 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Wakanonra Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A 
F. Christensen, 27th September,—Hakodate, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 28th 
September,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O0. & 0.5.5, Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 28th September, Francisco, 
Mails and,General.—P. Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Eck- 
strand, 28th September,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
28th September,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusew Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Pender, 28th 
September,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kai 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 28th September,—Hakodate, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Captain and Mrs. Hearn, Messrs. G. B. 
Dadwell, R. W. Booth, Da Trotter, and W. D. 
Home in cabin; and Mr. M. E. Roberts in second 
class. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Pope and son, Madame 
Cora, Mrs. Nambo and child, Messrs. Abi, Chi- 
sholm, E. Hollingsworth, ‘Chester Holcombe, 
Takeuchi, A. E. Trew, and Captain Macdonogh 
in cabin; Mr. Imazawa, Mr. and Mrs. Arai, and 
Mr. Muriyast in second class; and 94 passengers 


in steerage. 
ria Peking, 
‘aptain 








Per American steamer City from 





Hongkong :—Mr. H. Benbow, incent 
and native servant, Hie Berea n, Sr. Ignacio 
R. da Costa Duarte, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Lardis, 





Major Ellis, and Mr. Leong Choy Hing in cabin. 
For San Francisco: Miss H. Kirk, Mr. and Mrs. 
McDonald, and Rev. W. A. Carroll and two chil- 
pie in cabin, 

r Ja manent steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe —Messts. C. de Nembrini Gonzaga, C. J. 
Strome, J. Tailor, Matsunaga Chokoshi, and Nishi- 
kawa Seijiro in cabin; 1 European and 5 Japanese 
in second class ; and 121 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Qceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco :—Miss Carrie E, Palmer, Miss Violet Hogg, 
Rev. and Mrs. John McKim and four children, 
Miss May V. McKim, Miss Belle Allen, Mr. N 
Taniguchi, Mr. Y. Ishida, Mr. Oi, Miss Flora 
Denton, Miss Sybil Carter, Mr. and Mrs. E. 1. 
Perdriaux, Miss Stepha L. Dodson, Miss Amalia 
Werner, Mr. E. W. Rice, Mr. Hiraga, Mr. Okuda, 
Captain E. C. Reed, and Mr. D. G. ‘Thompson in 

cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. H. Buddington, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Richards, Rev. and Mrs. N. 
Sites and two children, Miss Ella Jolinson, alee 
Julia Bonafield, Miss I. A. Griffin, Mr. 
Wooster, Mr. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Mr. and Mrs. W, 
]. Nead, Rev. Sia Sek Ong, Captain A. H. Benning, 
Rev. and Mrs. Hugh Taylor, Rev. C. E. Eckles, 
and J. B. Wooster in cabin. For Shanghai: Mr. 
Yang Wing Chung, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. Gould, 
Rev. and Mrs. Moses B. Hill, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
L. Hendry, Miss Emma Mitchell, Miss S. Peters, 
and Mrs. M. Walker in cabin. For Nagasaki: 
Miss Anne Bing in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—General M. Naga, Miss M. K. Naga, Captain 
T. Noyama, Dr. K. Kagara, Dr. E. Wood, Master 
Walter Byrne, Messss. Jas. Orkney, N. Hi rao, 
S. Togo, N. Hisatomi, H. Isono, and E 
yama in cal Messrs. Henburg, T. Ogawa, and 
K. Okada in second class; and 128 passengers in 
steerage. For San Prancisco: Rev. J. F. John- 
son in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—General Takashima and servant, 
General Yamaji and servant, General Hanada 
and servant, Mr. and Mrs. S, Walker, Mrs. J. 
Milton, Miss Gillflian, Miss Annie Walker, 
Master John Walker, Miya Josephine Scott, Miss 
Irene Caroline Scott, Captain Frederick Harvey, 
Messrs. J. Buckheister, Alex. McLeod and servant, 

Sandim, Okun, Asad be, ‘Tsuchiya, 
Ito, Kashimoto, Toyama, Horiuchi, Takahori, 
nd Nakura in cabin; Messrs. M S. J 
Inouye, Shimazu, Yamagawa, Fukugi, Sagata, 
Nii, Ishimasu, and Chape in’ second class; and 
128 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
.C.:—Messrs. J. Morimura, J. Patterson, W. 
Page, and Richard Rohde in cabin; Mr. K 
Marumoto in second class; and 6 passengers in 
steerage, From Hongkang: Mr, R.N, He Gore 
Booth in, From Amoy: Mr. D. A. Trotter 
in cabin. m Shanghai: Messrs. G. B, Dodwell 
and J. A. McMullen in c 
Per Japanese steamer 
hai 
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Maru, for Shang- 
“LH, Prince Atisugawa, Rev. 
aad Aira, Arent; Chia, and intune 
Kingman, Miss L. ierson and 
Wyett, Mr. and Mrs. Crossley, Mr. 
Newsom, Mr. and Mrs, Mansall, Mr. T. 

d servant, Messis. H. I. H. Tripp, W. L. Scott, 




































A. E. Trew, Kawabuchi, Terabucht, Oshima, Y. 
Fukabori, G. Matheson, K. Yoshii, Arai, Yasu- 
muca, Kontaibo, and Uchisaba in cabin; Messrs. 


F. Haug! Suzuki, Li Oga, Mura: | 
kothi, Motoshima, Hino, an Gin in second | 
class; and 63 passengers in steet age. | 
Per British steamer im hara, for Sh i 
Kobe :—Mr Mrs. J. J. Quin, Mr. 
J. S. hers Miss Amy Ricl . J. Rickett, 
Vv. ‘on, Dearborn, J. Carson, and Ah Song 
in cui 3 and 7 Chinese and 3 Indian in ste 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for S: 
Francisco :—Mr. H. W. Poett, Mr. A. H. Reding. | 
ton, Rev. Dr. Wm. Haigh, Rev. and Mrs. L. H. 






















Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs, A. M. Ellsworth, Miss 
L. Scidmore, Captain H. Glass, U.S.N., Mr. 
Matsuoka Ikunoshin, Mr. M. T. Terashima, Mr. 
C. A. Heneberg, Rev. J. T. Johnson, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. Carroll and two’ children, Miss H, 
Kirk, and Mr. Chow Lick Tang in cabin. 





REPORTS. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Seabury, reports :—Leit Hongkong the 18th Sep- 
tember; had fresh north-easteriy winds and fine 
meaihee throughout the passage. 

he Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru ve- 
ae :—Left Kobe the 24th September, at noon; 
ad light variable airs and fine weather and during 
the night moderate north-easterly winds and 
clouded sky; on the 25th a.m. fresh north-easterly 
winds and moderate sea; at 11.30 a.m. passed 
Rock Island (south) with fresh north easterly 
winds and overcast sky; thence to port same 
weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 25th Septen 
ber, at 6 p.m. with moderate breeze and cloudy 
and overcast weather. 

‘The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 8th September, 
at midnight; had moderate and strong variable 
westerly winds and sea until the 23rd, when we 
had a short heavy gale from south to west; thence 
to port moderate northerly and north-easterly 
winds and fine weather. ‘Time, 16 days, 17 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru reports:— 
Left Kobe the 26th September, at 5.30 p.m.; had 
light to moderate winds and cloudy weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 27th September, at 9.45 p.m. 

















2’ COMMERCIAL, 


ge a, 
IMPORTS. 

The market continues in a very unsettled state, 
and much irregularity has been caused by the 
fluctuations in Sterling Exchange. English Yarns 
have been neglected, but Bombays have been in 
od demand at rather better prices. Grey Shirt- 
s have been dull and_are quoted rather lower. 
Fancy and Coloured Cottons are on the whole 
quiet, and the same remark would apply to Wool- 
lens. Several readjustments of previous contracts 
of considerable magnitude have been made re- 
cently, and these in some cases have been reported 
as fresh sales. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 600 
bales Bombay, and about 200 bales English 
Spinnings. 

Corron Piece Goovs.—6,250 pieces 9 Ibs. 
Shirtings, 2,000 doz. Handkerchiefs, 3,500 pieces 
Prints, 150 pieces Velvet, and 172 pieces Silk 
Satins are the sales reported. 

Woottens.—About 700 pieces Italian Cloth, 
2,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, and 10,000 
(partly readjustment) pairs Blankets, together with 
about 200 pieces Cloth, form the business of the week. 


COTTON VARNS, 





























Nos. 16/24, Ordi $30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 16/24, Med 34.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 1624, Good to Hest... 32.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 16,24, Re 33.00 to 34.00 
Nos. 28 32, Or 33.00 to 33.50 
Nos, 33-75 to 34.50 
Nos. 28 34-75 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medi 38.00 to 39 50 
No, 32s, wo-fold 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 42s, I'w 38.00. to 40.00 
No. 20s, Bon 38.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 26.75 to 28.50 
Nos. to/14, Bombay 23.00 to 25.50 





2.10 to 2.55 
1.40 to 155 
1.50 to 1.674 
4470 to 2.30 
PAN TANI 
















nag tot 
Turkey Redi . - 

inches... 1.60 to 185 
Velvets—Black, 5.35 to 6.00 
Victoria Lawos, 12 0.65 to 0.72 
Taffachelas, 12 y 135 to 2.084 


WOOLLE 














Onleans, 0-42 yards, 32 a8... $4.00 tv $.50 

ian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches lest 0.27 to 30 

an. Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 

Medium... : 0.224to 26 
0.184 to 22 







| Stinches ..... erably 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 030 to 0.45 
Cloths—Pre 0.40 to 060 





2 54. 5! 

Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches ..... 

Rlankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 3) 
per Spe et ae 


Original from 


0.35 to 0.60 
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METAL 
Not may sales to report. There is more enquiry, 
but dealers do not want to pay any advance upon 
the prices current a month ago. Stocks, of Iron 
especially, are large ; and holders apparently find 
it difficult to raise values here. Quotations all 
more or less nominal. 










Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.75 to 2.80 
Flat Bars, finch 2.80 to 2.85 
Round and square up to 4 2.80 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorte 2.65 to 2.75 
Irod, small 2:80 to 2.90 
Wire Nails, 4:30 to 5.20 
‘Tin Plates, per hox 5:30 to 5.50 
ig Iron, No. 3... 135 to 1.40 





KEROSENE. 
No fresh sales this week, buyers having ap 


parently filled themselves up for the present. The 
cargo of the Apenrade (Comet and Devoe) is 
going into godown, and the present stock must 
be about 350,000 cases all told. 

QUOTATIONS. 









$2.02} to 2.05 
2.00 to 2,02} 
1.95 to 2.00 


Russian 1.90 to 1.95 





SUGAR. 
Since our last issue the market has remained 


nominally unchanged. Holders are still firm for 
Takao Browns, and in consequence sales for this 
brand have only been 2,300 piculs at $3.57} per 
picul, 700 piculs at $3.424 per picul, 1,500 piculs 
at $3.45 to $3.47} per picul, and 530 piculs at 
$3.10 per picul (sea damaged). White Refined 
continues in good request. Clearances foot up 
8,762 piculs, distributed as under :—740 piculs at 
$7.22} per picul, 565 piculs at $7.17}, 650 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 5,485 piculs at $6.80 per picul, 
1,000 Bieule at $6.20 per picul, and 322 piculs at 
$5.10. For other sorts there is no demand what- 
ever. 


White Refined 
M: i 











EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last report was of the 2oth instant; since that 
date the recorded settlements are 1,282 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks 58, Filatures 660, Rereels 
413, Kakeda 123, Oshu 28. Besides these, the 
Doshinsha has forwarded 122 bales, “ Direct,” so 
total business is equal to 1,400 piculs, 

Aswill be seen from the figures above we have had 
a much more active market during the last few days. 
Sterling exchange turned in shippers’ favour, and 
Japanese being current sellers, considerable ‘busi- 
ness was done for the City of Peking which leaves 
to-day. Nearly all the buying has been for the 
American trade, and some important parcels of 
Filature silk are said to have been consigned in the 
same direction through foreign hongs. Demand 
for Europe is light, and the orders in hand are at 
prices below those now current here. 

Dollar-prices do not seem to be much lower 
than a week ago; although it would seem that 
dealers must reduce yet further if they wish to go 
on selling. Arrivals have been plentiful, supplies 
are ample, and in spite of the buying this week 
the stock has increased to 10,400 piculs. Unless 
exchange recede further, we look for lower silk 
prices in the near future. 

During the interval there have been three out- 
ward mails carrying silk. The Parthia (23rd) 
had_ 148 bales for New York, the Bokhara (26th) 
199 bales for Europe, and the City of Peking sailing 
this evening will have 768 bales for the United 
States market. These departures make the pre- 
sent total export figures to date 8,176 piculs, 
against 8,010 last year and 3,719 on 28th Septerfi. 
ber, 1886. 

Hanks.—Small business in these. Quality is 
not very good this year, and limits from Europe 
are low. The few purchases made consist of 
Shinshu at $485 and Hachoyi at $445. 

Filatures.—The chief Settlements have been in 
this class, although the figures are increased by 
several parcels on consignment. The business 
done has been almost entirely for the New York 
market ; buyers for Europe hotdi ¢ off, and com- 
flaining of the scarcity of fine size. Prices have 
been somewhat irregular, Utsunomiya is entered 
$660, Shichiyosei $615, Kairosha $620. Some par- 
cels of Koshu also done at, and below, $600. 

Rereels.—Some buying herein. Five Girl $585, 
Kirihana $575, Kanra $550, Shorusha $560, and 
other chops in proportion, with common  Fechigo 
down to $500, Buyers complain of poor quality 
also in this department, 
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Kakeda.—There has been no general demand, 
but a few parcels have changed harids, at prices 
ranging from $540 to $5 

Oshtu.—One parcel (50 native bales) fair Sendai 
noted at $510. Nothing done in Hamatsuki this 



























































week, 
quorations. 
Hanks—No. 14 - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Si 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshe = 
anks—No. 24 (Shinsh to 495 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) He to4go 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3... 460 to 465 
Hanks—No. 3. 450 to.4s5 
Hanks—No. 34 . 440 to. 445, 
Filatures—Extra 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 620 to630 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 590 to. 600 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ‘560 to 570 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 600 to610 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ‘560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 5 540 to550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 520 to 530, 
Kakedas—Extra — 
Kakedas—No. 1 590 to Goo 
r 550 to 560 
> 525 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 24 Soo to sie 
Kakedas—No. 480 to 490 
$20 to 530 
Nom. 530 to 540 
4 Nom. 510 to 520 
jai—No. 24 7 aa 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 28th Sept., 1888 :— 

















Season 188849. 1887-88, 18K0.87, 
Bruns. Bates, Batase 

Europe 3.715 3,563 1,408 
America 4,350 4.283 2,303 
. s 8,071 7846 3,718 
Fotal .... { Is 8176  So10 3719 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "INN. reuus. ricuta. 
Export from rst July § 795° 8050 5,050 
Stock, 28th September... 10,400 11,300 8,750 


Available suppliesto date 18,350 


WASTE SILK. 

A good week’s business in this branch, settle- 
ments reaching 1,000 piculs, viz.:—Pierced Co. 
coons 7 piculs, Noshi-ito 760 piculs, Kibiso 150 

als, Sundries 83 piculs. 

The principal trade has again been in Noshi or 

s allies Tegara, Hosuri, etc. Pierced Cocoons 
and Mawata are still quite neglected, and Kibiso 
has not been in any general demand. 

Quotations are about the same as last advised, 
but the easier tone of exchange has assisted ship. 
pers in their operations. Supplies are ample and 
Stocks large; so that some clients abroad still 
expect a lower range of prices next month. 

The P. & O. steamship Bokhara had a few 
parcels on board, thus making present Export 
1,913 piculs, against 2,224 piculs last year, and 
4,304 piculs at same date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No definite move in these at 
presen but doubtless there will be business ere 
long. 

Noshi ito.—Buyers appear well “set” at the 
present quotations and large parcels have been 
weighed up at the following prices. Yoshu $75 to 
$78, Oshu $120, Shinshu $95, Tegara and Hosuri 
$105 to $115. : 

Kibiso—Sundry parcels, apparently for blending 
or mixing purposes, have been settled. Filature 
$103}, Oshu $83, Mino $70, Re-reels $70, Foshu 
$36, Sandanshu $32. 

Mawata.—Nothing done; in fact the present 
season’s produce does not appear to have come 
down to this market as yet. 

Sundries—One or two parcels Neri done at 
from $10 to $15 for medium quality uncleaned 
stock. 


19,350 800 














QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. 
N 1o—Filature, Best. 
















ito Fil 105 to 110 
}0 to 120 
ito—Bushu, Good to Best + 120 to125 
‘ito—Joshu, Best. . 80 to 8§ 
ito—Joshi 75to 77} 
qoto 724 
. 100 to 110 
goto 95 
Bo to 99 
ibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. : = 
tbiso—Joshu, Good to Fai Nom. soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common goto 30 
Kibiso—Machoji, Good tesco 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium tolow ... Nom. 35 to 25 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common oo 





Mawata—Good to Best .. 








Export Table, Waste Silk, to 28th Sept., 1888 :— 














Swasow 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-47, 
re0L Picors, — Picuts, 
Waste Silke. :. 1,903, 2,221 3,528 
Pierced Cocoons 3 776 
23224 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "ICUM. = ricuns. 
Export from rst July § 79490 300 
Stock, 28th September... 9,600 10,100 
Availablesuppliestodatet2,000 14,000 15,150 


Exchange has declined, but closes unsteady at 
about the following rates:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Cre- 
dits, 3/17; Documents, 3/2; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/2h3 
Documents 3/23; New York, 30 d/s. US.G., 
$76; 4 m/s. U.S.G., $77}; Parts, 4 m/s. fs. 
3-99; 6 m/s., fs. 4.02. : 

Estimated Silk Stock, 28th Sept., 1888 :-— 


Ra Waste, ricuLa, 





Picuts. 











Hanks 2,350 
Filatures 4,000 
Re-reels .. 2,100 
Kakeda 1,300 
Oshu .. ‘610 
‘Taysaam Kinds. 40 

Total piculs......10,400 

TEA. 


The 3,205 piculs Tea sold consist partly of grades 
above Good Medium. The market for Common 
to Medium is about one dollar lower, whilst the 
higher qualities remain very firm, with a tendency 
to higher ices. The steamship Parthia sailed 
on the 23rd instant with 476,880 Ibs. from Yoko- 
hama, divided as follows :—127,978 lbs. for New 
York, 84,361 Ibs. for Chicago, 9,714 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, and 254,827 Ibs. for Canada. 











ran ricuts 
$rotoa 
12 to 34 
1 to 16 
17 to 19 
20 to 22 
23 to 25 


Nominal 


Common... 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has declined, and is unsteady, 
Sterling—Hank Hills on demand we YIT | 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ si 
Steri 









1 6 months’ sight 
ke sight 















is: 
On Hongleon 
On Hongk 

On Shangh 
ghiaiPrivate 10 days sgt 





hi 
On New 














ork—Bank Hills on d 
On New York—Private yo days’ sight 36 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 75 
On San Francisco—Private yo days’ sight... 764 











THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PSs suffering from weak or debili 
tions will discover that by the use of thi 
medicine there is “ Health for all."” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 








Six SAMUEL BAKER, 
sn his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
ays—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera~ 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub 
lished in 1871, says—‘* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milly 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining "steele 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


Original from 
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‘Corrorate Marx. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co,, YARROW’S~ 
covor sree”! SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 






























April 10, 1886. seins. fs : 
a Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
oe pati PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
s a x Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
eo xe | Bl Ae i MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
|: WF » ig aa YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
ys 5 x w a Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the} Nile Expedition, 
= 7 ues 
bs nr i. ( a ASK FOR 
5; & 
#8 LIEBIG 
a 
si 7) 
i ‘And bee that each Jar bears Zaron Li obig's Signature 
2R e in Blue Ink across the Label. 
=a : "Aq ENT 
cA Gd . FEST aNd CHEAPEST 
wo * MEAT-FLAVOURING 
= 
a =. STOGK FOR Soups, 
Os a MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
a Invaluable for India as 
‘ nt 
Soe = Me i discnscitaaibibiens eareranene 
= = 2 za Cookery Books Post, Free on Application to the Glisten, and for ony 
<x & jompany. length of time. 
Pa - LIEBIG'S exact ( OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
qi 
Ce. @ Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama, 

















MANUFACTURER,TUNER & REPAIRER “The Physician’s Cure 
t . 
ie re Gout and Gravel: the 
~ oR vy k & BR safest and most gentle 
» i Bt : Medicine for Infants, 
78 m & * & # tino Universal Atemeuy tor Aciduy of wo Stomacn, — Obildren, Delicate Fe: 
? € bi nr 5 2 Headache, areiciea ons ‘Eructations, naae ‘of ‘Pregnancy, 
Awasne Gun Went Posie enon, 188. , ' 7 2 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED ==) AVA E gS bs ee 
—— Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
ee ——_—  ———_, 
RICHMOND ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 
CAVENDISH CO., CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


‘LIMITED, MANUPACTURERS OP 


LIVERPOOL. | WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— FOR GAS, WATER AND 8S: M, 





“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
“*Richmond Smoking Mixture.” FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 
Superfine Bird's Eye. CAST ILRON PIPERS. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


IING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


B, JORDA%, SON & COMMANS, 


Engineers and Rlaunfacturers, 
ie GRACECEU RCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘for the PROPRIETOR, at No. 72, Main Street, Settlement, y. James Ectacott BEALE, 
of No. 22, Bluff, Yokohama.—SaTuxpay, September 2yth, 1888. 
Original from 
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‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 











PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATICN. 


Established @ Quarter of a Century. 
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Swipino Ivrecuiok: 
Cosaenctan INTELLiEN 


Tha Sagan, Weebly Mail, 


“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weekty Mait,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MaNaceR, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitox. 





Yoxkouama: Saturpay, Serr. beet 1888, 








BIRTH. 
At No. 18, Tsukiji, Tékyd, on September 29th, the wife 
of Geo. Eaves of a Son. 
DEATH. 


At the Residence, 41, Tsukij, Tokyo, James EILLER 
Scort, eldest son of the late Captain Davi 














nu ‘MMARY OF NEWS. 








Iris said that the present Conscription Regula- 
tions are to be shortly revised. 


H.1.H. Prince Komatsu returned to the capital 
on the evening of the 30th ultimo from Kyéto. 


Mr. Matsuoka, Japanese Vice-Consul to New 
York, left the capital on the 28th ultimo for 
his post. 


Convuts Iro and Sarco arrived at Maizuru, 
Miyatsu, on the evening of the 1st instant, 
from Oki. 


Tue annual meeting of the Legal Association of 
Osaka commenced on the tst instant and is 
expected to occupy a week. 


Apmrrat Sir Nowgtt SALMox and the British 
Squadron arrived at the Yokohama Anchorage 
from Hakodate on the 3rd instant. 


Tue first consignment of peppermint, produced 
at Aizu, Fukushima Prefecture, arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 2gth ultimo. 


It is stated that the proposed waterworks for 
Kobe have been definitely deferred until the 
new local administration regulations come into 
operation. 


‘Tue output of matches by the Osaka and Kobe 





manufacturers during the VOC ole 
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the 31st of August was close upon fifteen mil- 
lion dozen boxes, the wholesale value of which 
is over yen 250,000. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha has purchased for 
the purposes of its branch office the buildings 
lately occupied by the United States Consulate 
at Shanghai. 





., | A MgeTING of the Naval Construction Committee 


was held on the 2nd instant in the Naval Depart- 
ment to consider a question as to the cost of 
of new war-vessels. 





Count Apuranxoxojt will leave Kyoto shortly for 
the capital in order to pay his respects to H.I.H. 
the Emperor on behalf of the noblemen residing 
in the western capital. 


Mr. Torta, President of the Nippon Ginko, 
who holds the rank of fifth class second grade, 
has been promoted to first grade by special 
order of H.I.M. the Emperor. 


Prizes have been distributed to successful 
competitors at the Kobe Produce Exhibition. 
These were 8 gold medals, 15 silver medals, 
and 24 bronze medals. 


» described in Hepburns 
dictionary as a “fabulous flower, said to bloom 
once in a thousand years,” are now reported to 
be in bloom in Nagasaki 


Two Udonge plants, 





Tue first match of the season played by the 
Yokohama Cricket Club, between teams ‘* Over 
30" and “ Under 30,” resulted in a win for the 
latter by 158 runs and six wickets. 


Mr. Ursuat, Prefect of Hyogo, gave an enter- 
tainment recently to the Quarantine Commis- 
sioners, and congratulated them upon the suc- 
cessful termination of their labours. 


Tenpers for the construction of three-storied 
brick buildings for the Tokyo General Post 
and Telegraph office, covering over 600 /sudo, at 
Edobasli, will be opened on the roth instant. 


Captain Harapa, an infantry officer, has been 
permitted to accept and wear decorations con- 
ferred on him by the Czar, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the King of Italy, and the French Go- 
vernment. 


Mr. Ono, Governor of the Kyéto Prison, has 
submitted a memorial to the Minister of State 
for Justice through the Kyéto City Government 
Office, suggesting the advisability of abolishing 
capital punishment, 


Tur coinage of 10 sen silver pieces to the 
amount of yen 2,000,000 will be begun at the 
Osaka Mint on the rst proximo. Of this 
amount, je 500,000 will be turned out before 
the end of this year. 


H.I.M. tie Empress-Dowacer, accompanied by 
Madame Madenokoji, and attended by Viscount 
Sugi and Kodama, respectively Grand Cham- 
berlain and Vice-Grand Chamberlain to Her 
Majesty ; Dr. Takashima, a court physician, and 
eo Nakamikado, Yoshida, Matsumufoy 


Takeya, Ikuzenji, and Nashimoto, left the Ao- 
yama Palace on the 13th instant at 8.30 a.m., 
and proceeded to the Norakudo (a hall for Vo 
performances) in Shiba Park, returning in the 
evening. 

A brarr of revised postal regulations, with the 
opinions of Ministers of State, has been sub- 
mitted to the Minister President of State. It 
is stated that the draft will be sent to the Privy 
Council for approval. 


A new road from Yokohama to Kamakura by 
by way of Sugita aud Tomioka has been nearly 
completed, the tunnel at Isogo having been 
finished. The Prefect of Kanagawa inspected 
the tunnel on the 28tb ultimo. 


Tue Hiyei Kan, with a number of cadets from 
the Naval College, will leave about the begin- 
ning of next month, after undergoing necessary 
repairs at the Onohama Naval Shipbuilding 
Yard, for a cruise in foreign waters. 





Aw earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
28th ultimo at 7h. 5m. 21s. a.m. The duration 
was 30 seconds, and the direction was from east 
to west, the maximum horizontal motion being 
very small. The shock was a sharp one. 


Tue large quantity of cargo offering between 
Osaka and Okawa has induced the Koyeisha 
to place another steamer on that berth, the three 
vessels of the company already running being 
insufficient for the requirements of the trade. 


A serius of special meetings of the Téky6 City 
Assembly will be held on the roth instant in 
the Tékyd City Government Office in connec- 
tion with the law for the organization of cities, 
towns, and villages, and also with the improve- 
ment of the capital. 


During last month the value of articles pur- 
chased by Japanese merchants at Yokohama 
was $1,680,085, while the value of articles sold 
to foreign firms was $1,286,999, of which 
$1,018,571 represented raw silk, $55,710 waste 
silk and $212,718 tea. 





Tue promoters of the Tokyo Pharmacy Com- 
pany (Limited) have reccived permission from 
the Tokyo City Government Office to establish 
the head office at Koyamacho (Mita), Shiba, 
with a capital of yen 100,000, The charter 
applied for is for 20 years. 


Dvurine the 2oth fiscal year, beginning April, 
1887, and ending March last, the quantity of 
woollens produced in the Senju Woollen 
Mills, was 232,865 yards. During the period 
229,018 yards of woollens were sold, valued at 
yen 534,611,837. 

Tue 17th instant, being the day fixed for 
the Shinjésai (a festival of thanksgiving for the 
harvest), Mr. Ishiyama, of the Section of 
Rituals in the Imperial Household, has been 
ordered to proceed on that date to the Great 
Shrine, at Ise, as an Imperial messenger. 





Tue quantity of tea produced in Japan during 
dastaearovas 7,384,506 Awamme (one kwamme 
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is equal to 8} Ibs. av.), showing an increase 
of 1,287,163 Awamme as compared with the 
average products of previous three years, and of 
502,189 Awamme against 1886. 


Tue institution of a brickfield at Zeze, in Omi, in 
connection with the gaol there, has turned ont 
to be a great success, the bricks produced 
being of such good quality that large orders are 
received. The Zeze bricks have been used on 
the works of the Kyoto-Biwa Canal. 





Ir has been decided by the authorities to con- 
struct a Government railway between Naoetsu 
and Niigata by way of the Yoneyama Pass, and 
Mr. Matsumoto, an engineer of the Railway 
Bureau in the Cabinet Office, will leave the 
capital about the middle of this month for 
Naoetsu to survey the proposed line. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Kanagawa Local 
Educational Society will be held on the 13th 
and 14th instant at the Machigaisho at Yoko- 
hama, when Messrs. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of 
State for Education; Watanabe, President of 
the Imperial University, and Oki, Prefect of 
Kanagawa, will be present. 


H.L.H. Princess Arisucawa TataKo, Chief 
Directresss, and the committee of the ; Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, will hold a meeting on the 
6th instant at the Shiba Detached Palace, to 
make preliminary arrangements for the Fourth 
Charity Bazaar to be opened on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th of next month, at the Rokumei-kan. 





A prarr of regulations for the election of mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, which is now in 
course of compilation by Messrs. Komaki and 
Kaneko, respectively private secretaries of the 
Minister President of State, and President of the 
Privy Council, is expected to be complete about 
April next, and a draft as to the regulation of 
the Upper and Lower Houses is also being pre- 
pared by them. 


Tue ceremony of presenting prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors at the exhibition of pro- 
ducts from Kyoto, Osaka, and neighbouring 
Prefectures, now open in Kyoto, will take place 
on the 25th instant. It has been intimated by 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
to the Kyoto City Government Office that 
Messrs. Matsudaira and Ishizawa, clerks of the 
Department, will be despatched shortly to make 
preliminary arrangements for the ceremony. 
Mr. Kinagaki, Governor of Kyoto, has asked 
Count Inouye to be present on the occasion, 


Viscount Mont, Minister of State for Educa- 
tion, who has been ordered to visit Fukushima, 
Miyagi, Yamagata, Iwate, Aomori, and Akita 
Prefectures in connection with local scholastic 
affairs, will leave the capital on the 14th instant, 
accompanied by Messrs. Nakagawa, his private 
secretary, and Sagara, a School Inspector 
His Excellency proposes to proceed first to 
Sendai, arriving in Fukushima Prefecture in 
time to be present at the ceremony of opening 
the new buildings of the Fukushima Normal 
School. The absence of His Excellency from 
the capital is estimated at about four weeks, 


Tue laying of rails between Yanagiwara and 
Shiogawa on the line of the Sanyo Railway 
Company has been completed, and ballast- 
trains now run daily. As soon as work ona 
culvert between Shiogawa and Akashi is 
finished, the railway as far as the latter place 
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will be opened, and traffic between Hyogo and 
Akashi will be begun about} the end of this 
month. The construction of a temporary bridge 
over the Kako river has been finished, and the 
line between Akashi and Himeji will be opened 
about the end of this month, work on the bri¢ges 
over the Akashi and Ichi rivers having ap- 
proached completion. 


Tue Import trade has not improved much, money 
being scarce, credit rather difficult, and offers 
unsatisfactory. Country buyers are not eager, 
and holders are firm in consequence of strong 
markets and higher figures on the home side. 
Most of the Yarns sold have been English 
Spinnings, but very irregular prices have been 
obtained. Cotton Piece-goods have not been 
in much demand generally, the principal 
item being Shirtings, of which 15,000 pieces 
were cleared off. The Woollen trade is dull. 
The Metal trade is about the same. Holders 
try to raise prices, but without much effect. 
Arrivals continue and stocks are ample. Kero- 
sene has advanced, and 90,000 cases have been 
sold, and as no arrivals have come in during 
the week the stock is being reduced. Sugar has 
been sold in fair quantities, and for Browns 
more money is wanted, Takao sorts having dis- 
tinctly advanced. The Silk trade has not been 
bright. Reports from consuming quarters are 
not encouraging, and although holders here 
have given way slightly, concessions do not 
appear to have been made on a scale to induce 
a large business. Stocks are heavy and daily 
increasing. Waste Silk has been dealt in to a 
moderate extent, and sellers are fairly current. 
The Tea trade is unaltered here, and is reported 
very active at Kobe. Exchange has seen a daily 
fluctuation, and closes weak and unsteady. 





We learn from telegraphic news in the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun that there is every prospect of 
an amicable settlement between the new Osaka 
Bourse and the Exchanges of that city. Mr. 
Fujita, the chief promoter of the former, re- 
turned to Osaka on the 25th ultimo, and the 
next day, ata meeting of some twenty leading 
gentlemen connected with the Bourse, gave a 
detailed account of what had passed in Ték: 
when the representatives of the various Ex- 
changes and of the Bourse met at the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. The majority 
of those present declared themselves in favour 
of conciliatory measures, and the meeting was 
adjourned until the 30th ultimo, when a final 
resolution was to be adopted. The officials 
and prominent shareholders of the Stock 
Exchange also held a meeting, and Mr. 
Isono, the Chairman of the Exchange, com- 
municated to them what had occurred in 
Tokyo. At first there were symptoms of a 
vehement discussion, but when the sentiments 
expressed by Count Inouye had been fully re- 
ported to the meeting, as well as the views held 
by the officials of the T6ky Stock and Rice 
Exchanges, calmer counsels prevailed, and an 
amicable settlement found numerous supporters. 
It was resolved, however, to defer any definite 
decision until the general meeting on the 30th 
ultimo. Everything is said to point towards 
mutually satisfactory arrangements. 





aie 

With reference to the above, a later telegram 
in the Héchi Shimbun says that the problem 
seems to have been virtually solved. No final 








decision is, indeed, reported, but proposals have 
been made and their acceptance assured of such 
a nature that further difficulties can scarcely 
occur. A meeting of the Osaka Exchange 
was held on the 30th ultimo, and it now ap- 
pears, from intelligence wired to the Tokyd Ex- 
change by Messrs. Fujita and Isono, that the plan 
contemplated is as follows: Of the sumof sixteen 
thousand yen disbursed by the promoters of the 
Osaka Bourse, seven thousand willbe borneby the 
Stock Exchange of that city, two thousand five 
hundred by the Téky6 Stock Exchange, three 
thousand by the Osaka Rice Exchange, two 
thousand by the Téky6 Rice Exchange, and one 
thousand five hundred by the Kyédto Rice 
Exchange. The Osaka Bourse, however, is 
not to be abandoned entirely. It willehave an 
office within the precincts of the Osaka Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the staff consisting of three 
managers with clerks and servants. When the 
time comes for actually opening the Bourse, 
the expenses incurred in connection with this 
office are to be included in the total of 
preliminary outlay. What the office is to 
do in the interim, or what purpose will be 
served by its existence, we have no idea, unless, 
indeed, the promoters, resolved to maintain 
their position as pioneers, intend the office to 
act as a scare-crow to trespassers. The Bourse 
having been thus recouped, its initiatory ex- 
penditure of sixteen thousand yen is to transfer 
its buildings and their furniture to the Osaka 
Exchanges. Such are the outlines of the 
settlement, and the public now looks for 
some official notification announcing that the 
life of the existing Exchanges is to be pro- 
longed. Count Inouye has certainly managed 
this affair with remarkable judgment and 
tact. It threatened at one time to become 
a most perplexing problem. There is no doubt 
that had the Government persisted with its 
policy of arbitrarily abolishing the Exchanges, 
great wrong would have been done to a large 
number of business men, and a mischievous 
shock would have been given to commercial 
enterprise. An exceedingly equivocal position 
has now been adroitly abandoned without any 
expense to the Treasury, and in such a manner 
as to satisfy all parties. 


"| Tue it Shimpo naturally does not leave un- 


noticed the unjust and misleading statement of 
a local English newspaper that Japan herself 
broke off the Treaty Revision regotiations last 
year, and that she alone must bear the responsi- 
bility of the failure. The Toky6 journal of 
course denies this—as every one must deny it 
who knows anything of the facts—but is evi- 
dently unwilling to speak its mind plainly. It 
hints that the task undertaken by the Conference 
was, perhaps, beyond the strength of any nego- 
tiators ; that the real causes of the difficulty may 
have been in process of development for years, 
and that the truth of the deadlock is not superfici- 
ally discernible. But it declines to be explicit, 
preferring to let others hold their own opinions 
for the moment undisturbed, and trusting to 
time for Japan’s vindication, Prudent as is this 
reserve on the Fijt Shimpo’s part, we do not see 
why it is necessary. Surely there need be no 
reason now to conceal the fact that the conditions 
demanded by the Foreign Powers in respect of 
Treaty Revision were, as a whole, quite im- 
practicable? To say that revision was put out 
of court by this particular proviso or that special 
safeguard would be misleading. It was the 
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ensemble of conditions and exactions that con- 
constituted an agreement to which no self- 
respecting Power could consent to append its 
signature. To pretend that Japan, through her 
own unreasonableness or caprtce, suspended 
negotiations, is much as though one should 
blame a man for breaking his leg who jumped 
from the window of a burning house to save his 
life. 
aie 

Butthe main motive of the Fij1 Shim po's article 
is a frank desire to dispel any false impressions 
possibly created by its previous writings, as to 
its sentiments towards foreigners. It enter- 
tains, it declares, no hostitle or unfriendly 
feelings whatsoever towards them. Quite the 
contrary, indeed. Among the foreign residents 
of all classes there must of course be some per- 
sons of corrupt practices and loose morals. But 
their counterparts are to be found among the 
Japanese also. The bad must be taken with 
the good. On the whole, the 77j/ finds that the 
foreign residents are humane ; that they have 
learned to appreciate whatever is praiseworthy 
in Japanese character or endowments ; that by 
mouth and by pen they have helped materially 
to win a reputation for this country abroad ; that 
their charitable instincts often prompt deeds of 
great benevolence towards suffering Japanese— 
as in the case of the recent subscription for the 
survivors of the Bandai-san calamity —that 


has now the effrontery to pretend that “suing 
for passage money ” meant bringing a criminal 
charge, and that the Court, of its own choice, 
altered the nature of the accusation. Is this 
clumsy falsehoéd also one of the facts “ kindly 
supplied by Mr. Rickett”? That gentleman is 
certainly represented in a curious light. On the 
strength of “memoranda which he kept of the 
case in the usual way of business "—a case, not 
one word of which he claims to have under- 
stood when in Court; about which he only 
asked two questions of an interpreter and 
received answers now clearly shown to have 
been misconceived by him; a case at which, 
though it occupied seven weeks, Mr, Rickett 
was only present during the two last days— 
on the strength of his memoranda of this 
case and his memory of it, he is repre- 
sented as undertaking to “contradict the public 
records and the semi-official statement of the 
Chief Procurator,” and to “expose the ways 
that are dark and the tricks that are vain in the 
Japanese Law Courts.” A striking and peculiar 
attitude for the Agent of a great Shipping 
Company to be placed in. We know Mr. 
Rickett too well to suppose that he is a willing 
party to suchinsolentand transparent falsehoods, 
perhaps the most flagrant that have ever been 
published in this Settlement. In whatever light 
the Japanese Law Courts be regarded, the com- 





numerous evidences of their friendly feelings 
are constantly furnished ; that their endeavours 
to lead the Japanese to a higher stage of civili- 
zation deserve great gratitude, and that the dis- 
interested labours of the missionaries are worthy 
of the deepest admiration. Fully sensible of 
all these things, the 7:7 Shimpo greatly regrets 
the failure of the Treaty Revision negotiations, 
not alone because Japan thereby forfeited, for a 
time at least, the fulfilment of her earnest hopes, 
but also because she is now compelled to revert 
to the strict letter of her covenants at some ap- 
parent cost of friendly feeling. Neither the 
foreign residents nor the Japanese people are 
responsible—our contemporary goes on to say 
—for this conjuncture. It has been brought 
about by the various governments. So long as 
the dignity and independence of their country 
are not imperilled, the Japanese people are wil- 
ling to make all amicable concessions to fo- 
reigners. They trust that the latter entertain 
similar feelings. The Treaties in their present 
form are a fatal barrier to free intercourse : it 
would be doubly unfortunate if the effort to re- 
vise them should only intensify their ill effects. 
The Fiji concludes by expressing the belief 
that the difficulties of revision would disappear 
if foreign Governments knew Japan better, and 
it begs the foreign residents to contribute, as 
far as may be in their power, to an increase of 
such knowledge. 


Tue case of the so-called “ cow-boy,” of which 
the Yokohama Court of First Instance made 
such a wonderful bungle, becomes more and 
more diverting. The Yapan Gazette goes on 
contorting itself into impossible attitudes. It 
now asserts that the Court deliberately ‘elected 
to modify the criminal charge” laid against the 
cow-boy ‘into a civil claim for 75 yen.” This 
is a new device. Hitherto we were merely told 
that the agent of the P. & O. Company had 
“sued the cow-boy for the amount of passage 
money due for the transport of his chums.” 








Such were the Gazefte's C6 verba.y It 
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monest courtesy should have secured for them 
and their principal officers different treatment. 
Unfortunately common courtesy seems to be 
as rare here as common sense. Mr. Rickett is 
now made to find fault with the Court because 
it did not “ have the evidence translated to him 
or allow him the privilege of questioning the 
defendant.” Who was Mr. Rickett that the 
evidence should be translated to him or that he 
should be allowed to examine the defendant? 
The suit was brought in the name of the chief 
steward of the Sumatra. In what capacity 
could Mr. Rickett have appeared as a cross- 
examiner? This, however, is consistent. Ina 
Court where the archives are not worth a packet 
of pins as compared with the memoranda of a 
foreigner incapable of understanding one word 
of the proceedings; a Court whose ways are 
dark and tricks vain,—in such a Court it would 
be quite natural and becoming that any gentle- 
man should drop in, assume the réle of Coun- 
sel forthwith, and proceed to cross-examine 
defendants or witnesses at his sweet will. It 
will be observed, too, that we hear nothing now 
about the sentencing of the cowboy to two 
months’ imprisonment and his turning up im- 
mediately afterwards with a fresh cargo of cattle 
from Kobe. This was the climax of the ori- 
ginal attack upon Japanese Courts. There 
was then no pretence of the Court having failed 
to inflict an adequate sentence. The whole 
point was that the condemned man had been 
allowed to evade his sentence because his 
accuser was a foreigner. But now a volle-face 
is performed. It is no longer a question of 
allowing a condemned man to evade his sen- 
tence. It is a question of not condemning him 
at all. Originally the Court did its duty, but 
the prison authorities didn’t. Now the Court 
of “dark ways and vain tricks” becomes the 
culprit. It “elected to modify a criminal 
charge into a simple civil claim,” and failed to 
condemn the defendant to any punishment at 
all. Which of these assertions is in accord 
with Mr. Rickett’s ‘‘ business memoranda?” 


truly the whole thing is too ludicrous to be worth 
a moment's discussion. The association of Mr. 
Ricketts’ name alone gave it some importance. 
If he allows himself to be made an object of 
public ridicule and to be quoted as supporting 
probably the rudest and most wanton charges 
ever preferred against a civilized Court of Law 
and its chief officials, that is his own concern, 
At present he is made to say one of two things 
—either that the Court deliberately falsified its 
records five and a half years ago, with a view to 
the extraordinary contingency of to-day ; or that 
the Chief Procurator of the Court deliberately 
falsified them for the purposes of his recent 
letter to the Fapan Gazelle. If Mr. Rickett 
chooses to maintain either of these charges, 
again we say that is his own concern, 

Tue Jfalwa incident has assumed a most 
unpleasant complexion. We had hoped that it 
was entirely disposed of, and that the accusa- 
tions brought against an officer of the ship were 
definitely proved groundless. Such is not the 
case, however, All the leading vernacular 
journals, with the exception of the Fij/ Shimpo, 
re-open the case by publishing a story which 
we have no choice but to reproduce, premising, 
at the same time, that we do so without confirming 
or contradicting anything. The versions of the 
various journalsare practically identical. We take 
that of the Michi Nichi Shimbun :—“ Grave 
suspicions were entertained by the public with 
regard to the truth of the letter said to have been 
given to Mr, Cornish, Chief Officer of the Afa/wa, 
by Isoda and his wife, denying the truth of the 
charges preferred by the latter against the former. 
These suspicions were not confined to the 
general public. Mr. Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, 
thought the affair so strange that he directed 








Mr. Ihashi, a police inspector of the Yokohama 
Settlement Police Station, who had been con- 
nected with the investigation from the first, to 
summon Isoda’s elder brother, Jihei, to the 
Station and question him, This was done on 
the 26th ultimo, with the result of justifying the 
Prefect’s suspicions. According to Jihei’s state- 
ment, one Fujimaki Shigeru came to him in the 
name of Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu (Russell), and 
made to him, on behalf of Mr. Cornish, Chief 
Officer of the Afa/wa, a proposal to the effect 
that as the A/a/wa affair had been bruited 
abroad by the press, Mr. Cornish, on his return 
home, might be unable to obtain employment 
either from his own or any other Company, 
until the scandal was completely dispelled. It 
was not unlikely, indeed, that he would be com- 
pelled to lead an obscure life with an indelible 
stain resting on his character. On the other 
hand, his accusers had withdrawn their charge 
and announced their intention of not repeating 
it. Why should they not, under the circum- 
stances, give a letter of apology, declaring the 
charge to have been entirely groundless? If 
they were willing to do so, any expense that 
might appear to have been incurred would be 
made good, by way of compensation, in moder- 
ation. To this proposal Jihei at first declined 
to assent. He said that though his brother's 
wife had not been actually outraged, and though 
she was only a steerage passenger, no officer of 
a steamer had a right to confine her in his cabin 
for nearly on hour and subject her to an indecent 
assault. An apology from Isoda would be 
quite out of place under such circumstances. 
Fujimaki fully admitted the justice of Jihei’s ob- 





They cannot both be: that is evident. But Hjections, ;There might even, he said, be some 
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apprehension that if such a letter were written, 
it might be made the basis of an action for libel 
against Isoda and his wife. But no such intention 
existed. The only object in view was to re- 
establish the character of the accused. The 
latter was willing to give a written engagement 
that no legal steps should be taken. Fujimaki 
therefore urged the advisability of giving the 
desired letter, so that no evil effects might 
ensue to either party. Jihei_ finally concluded 
that to decline the proposal would be needlessly 
severe. He promised to consult his brother on 
the subject. Next day (the 16th ultimo), he 
went to Toky6 and communicated the whole 
matter to Isoda and his wife. They consented 
to do as they were asked, and commissioned 
Jihei to arrange the matter, Isoda entrusting his 
seal to him for that purpose. On the 17th 
ult., Fujimaki visited Jihei and asked him to 
come to No. 32, in the Foreign Settlement, where 
Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu desired to speak with 
him in person, Jihei complied, but on reaching 
No. 32, found that Mr. Uchiyama had been 
summoned to Téky6 on urgent business. The 
next day the meeting took place, and a conver- 
sation occurred much in the same sense as that 
previously held between Fujimaki and Jihei. 
The latter agreed to put Isoda's seal to the letter 
of apology, a draft of which had been made by 
Mr. Uchiyama and copied by Mr. Fujimaki. 
Jihei received 20 yen, and a document in Eng- 
lish engaging that neither the P. & O. Company 
nor its officers should proceed against Isoda 
and his wife. Both parties further agreed to 
keep silence in regard to the pecuniary part 
of the transaction. None the less, the affair 
at once excited public suspicion. Jihei, when 
questioned by the Police Inspector, is said to 
have been reluctant to answer, but on being re- 
monstrated with he exposed the whole transac- 
tion. It is stated that he now regrets the part he 
took in it. The document Jihei received from 
Mr, Uchiyama is said to be as follows :-— 


“It is hereby certified that, a document having been 
received from Mr. and Mrs. Isoda, declaring that no 
grounds exist for the allegations of improper conduct 
made by them against Mr. Cornish, Chief Officer of the 
Malwa, the undersigned, on his part, hereby pro- 
mises that no further legal proceedings, whether civil 
or criminal, shall be instituted against Isoda or @is 
wife by the Peninsular and Oriental Company or any 
of its officers in connection with this matter. 

Done at Yokohama, September 18th, 1888, 


(Signed) J. Rickert. 
Agent of the P, & O. Company. 


qouge guarantors on be- § Uchiyama Rossetsu. (Seal) 
alf of Mr. Cornisn Fujimaxt Suicexv, (Seal) 


* 
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There are two obvious comments to be made 
on this story asit stands. The first is thatthe 
document purporting to have been signed by 
Mr. Rickett, is in itself perfectly legitimate. 
Isoda and his wife, before giving a written con- 
fession, might very naturally have asked for 
some guarantee that their admission should not 
be employed to their prejudice ; and Mr. Rickett 
might equally naturally have agreed to give such 
a guarantee. The second comment is that, 
whatever share Mr. Rickett took in the transac- 
tion, was assuredly honorable and upright. If 
a confession was really obtained by impro- 
per methods from Isoda and his wife through 
the agency of Isoda Jihei, we can be quite 





certain that Mr. Rickett had no part in the 
transaction, The vernacular press publishes only 
Fihei's assertion that money was given to him | 
by Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu, and that the letter of 
exoneration was asked for on grounds of 
clemency, not as a just reparation whi e| 
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chief officer had full title to demand from his 
traducers. With regard to the former point, 
however, our own enquiries indicate that a 
sum of twenty yen was actually paid to Jihei 
at the suggestion of Fujimaki, but that the 
money was simply intended to cover Jihei’s 
expenses to and from TOkyé, and to compen- 
sate him for his loss of time in negotiating the 
settlement. Still the payment must be consi- 
dered a serious blunder. From Jihei’s account, 
his share in the negotiations involved only one 
journey to Tdky6 and two tips to Mr. Uchi- 
yama’s office, besides some conversations with 
Fujimaki, Surely this did not warrant a pre- 
sent of twenty yen to a porter of night-soil, 
as Jihei is said tobe? The public will inevii 
ably be very obstinate in their deductions from 
this fact in the case. And it is not apparent 
how the evil impression can be removed. For 
ourselves, we have very little doubt that if any 
deception was practised, it was on the side of 
Jihei or Isoda. But no such opinion will be 
generally entertained. If, therefore, anything 
can be done to clear away the doubts engen- 
dered by these new developments, the doing of 
it should be undertaken at once. Whatever 
Englishmen may think who know the character 
of the P. & O. agent at this port, the large audi- 
ence of the vernacular press will naturally arrive 
at a conclusion discreditable to the foreigners 
engaged in the above transaction. 








Tue Yellow River works appear to have de- 
finitely collapsed. The Peking Gazetfe contains 
this memorial :-— 


Li Hung-tsao, Li Ho-nien, and Ni Wén-wei present 
a joint memorial reporting the arrival of the autumn 
freshets, and request permission to postpone the work 
of repair until they have subsided. ‘They state that 
the total breadth of the breach was at the outset 550 
chang, and that it had been reduced to 30 chang on 
the 20th of June last. They had every hope of having 
the work soon completed, when on the goth of June an 
accident happened to one of the boats carrying the 
materials and upset all their calculations. For the 
last month or so the embankments have been giving 
way in one place as fast as they have been put up in 
another, and the material which ought to have been 
used in closing the breach has been wasted in. making 
other repairs. All that human effort can accomplish 
has been done. And there are no further measures 
which can possibly be devised. Shao-Hsien, P’an 
Chiin.wén, and the other officers in charge of the 
works have reported on the impossibilty of continuing 
during the freshet season. The boats carrying the 
materials have been drawn into the vortex of the flood 
and upset on_ several occasions with the loss of more 
than twenty lives, Even if they persisted in continu- 
ing the work it would probably he swept away by the 
flood, As the outflow would require an opening of at 
least 100 chang and the portion of the breach at pre- 
sent unclosed is only 30 chang, there is no guarantee 
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+ | that the width of the latter will not be greatly increased 


by the action of the water, Over Tls.7,000,000 of the 
funds attached for the work have not yet been received, 
and the balance in hand does not amount to more than 
Tls.200,000, which is totally inadequate for ensuring 
the continuance of the work. It is therefore earnestly 
requested that the Board should be instruted to send 
further remittances to the extent of '11s.2,000,000. The 
memorialists are well aware of the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Board, but the extreme urgency of the 
case justifies their request. The number of workmen 
at present engaged does not fall short of 100,000, 
though a great reduction of this number is con- 
templated, still a certain percentage will need to be 
retained to safe-guard what has already been com- 
pleted. The great difficulty throughout has been the 
deficiency in the supply of ‘materials, and as_soon as 
the harvest shall have been gathered in, it is proposed 
to make extensive purchases of millet’ stalks. What 
may be the condition of things after the freshets pass 
away it is impossible now to conjecture. 




















Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun, in a note on the 
methods of the Department of Education, 
writes:—A striking instance of the way in 
which different departments of the Govern- 
ment adopt and pursue policies of widely diver- 
gent motive, is to be found in the attitude of 
the ole and Commercial Department, 
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as indicated by Count Inouye, when compared 
with the action of the Educational Depart- 
ment in the matter of text books. While the 
former is plainly a position of non-interference 
in commercial and agricultural matters, we find 
that the educational authorities have recently 
displayed a distinct tendency in the other direc- 
tion, Notwithstanding the fact that several text 
books were inspected and duly registered as 
suitable for use in schools, the Department re- 
cently decided to prepare an educational series, 
presumably because the existing works were 
imperfect. The object no doubt has been to 
supply the best possible text books as aids to 
education, but by its action the Department has 
placed publishers at a serious disadvantage. 
Hitherto it has been allowable, at the discretion 
of local school committees, to employ more 
than one kind of text book in a school in 
teaching the same branch, but instructions 
have now been issued to the effect that only 
one text book can be selected for each branch, 
except in very special cases, when the matter 
must be reported to the Minister of State for 
Education. By this Notification the instruc- 
tions issued in March last year, permitting the 
use of several kinds of text books in one branch, 
have been cancelled. The object of the au- 
thorities would ‘seem to be to secure the selec- 
tion only of books that have been compiled 
under official auspices. In some fourteen pre- 
fectures no step has yet been taken to select a 
particular text book for use in schools, and pub- 
lishers of text books are, as may well be sup- 
posed, anxious that their particular works should 
be favoured. If the Educational Department 
enters the lists of competition also there can be 
but very poor prospects of profit for these pub- 
lishers. We cannot believe that the Depart- 
ment really intends to force one variety of text- 
book on teachers and pupils, regardless of the 
loss to publishers, the inconvenience of teachers 
and the wants of particular localities. 





A TELxGRAM from New York, dated the 2nd 
instant, brings us news of the death of Mr. 
Edward Greey, of that city. Mr. Greey is well 
known to the public as an attractive writer on 
popular Japanese subjects, and an art critic of 
considerable expérience. He was in the prime 
of life—a little over fifty—and under happier 
circumstances many years of useful work should 
have lain before him. But he succumbed to 
the conditions that have converted the modern 
process of natural selection into such a fierce 
struggle between brain-fibre and nerve-tissue 
on the one hand and steam and electricity on the 
other. He visited Japan last August, in the hope 
of recruiting his health. It would have been 
wiser, perhaps, had he chosen some other place, 
for idleness was impossible to him here among 
surroundings that had always filled his thoughts 


4) whether as an author or a man of business. 


His malady refusing to be banished and, 
on the contrary, asserting its mastery with 
renewed insistance, he determined to return 
at once to New York, and endeavour to 
make arrangements for a long and complete 
rest. The end seems to have overtaken him 
before he could offer this last chance to his 
over-wearied brain. America has lost in him a 
sterling and gifted citizen, and Japan a hearty 
and useful friend. 


Dr. Meacnam will preach to-morrow morning 
atthe Union Church. Subject :—“ The Sin of 
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Some difference of opinion that has arisen be- 
tween Mr. Kusaka, Prefect of Nagasaki and the 
Chinese residents of that port has, we learn 
from the Mainichi Shimbun, culminated in the 
despatch by the latter of two representatives to 
Tokyo in order to lay the case before their 
Minister. It seems (we give the facts as they 
are stated by our contemporary) that last year 
the Prefect brought before the Consuls the 
question of abolishing, on sanitary grounds, the 
practice of burying the dead within the pre- 
cincts of the town. The Russian and Chinese 
Consuls replied that they had no objection to 
the closing of the cemetery in the town, as 
graveyards were already formed at Inasamura. 
As the other Consuls also indicated their as- 
sent to the arrangement, no further interments 
took place in Nagasaki. Last month, however, 
the Chinese Consul, when spoken to on the 
subject by the friends of a Chinaman who 
was then at the point of death, is said to 
have informed them that, except in cases of 
cholera, interments could take place in the 
city cemetery. The body of the Chinaman, 
who in due course expired, was therefore 
conveyed to the burying ground at Sufukuji, 
and was about to be buried there when the 
police interfered and put a veto on the pro- 
ceedings. The friends of the deceased at once 
applied to their Consul, who referred to the 
Prefect, but Mr. Kusaka merely called attention 
to the fact that the decision to. close the ceme- 
tery bore the signature and seal of the Consul’s 
predecessor, and expressed his surprise that any 
objection should be raised now. On learning 
of the stand taken by the Prefect the Chinese 
residents laid before their Consul a memorial 
signed by three representatives or delegates and 
thirty-six leading men, urging that as the 
four temples of Fokusaiji, Jyofukuji, Sufukuji, 
and Kofukuji were, with the permission of the 
Japanese Government, built at an early period 
of Japanese and Chinese commerce, for the 
use of the Chinese residents, and as up to the 
present several thousand yen have been yearly 
contributed for their maintenance, it is highly 
inconvenient to have the grounds closed against 
interments, and a special license should be 
granted in the matter. This protest was again 
referred by the Consul to the Prefect, who met it 
with a refusal, and the Chinese in despair have 
decided to lay the matter before their Minister. 
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Itis an error on the part of the Mainichi Shim- 
bun to say that the former Chinese Consul at 
Nagasaki appended his signature and seal to the 
agreement entered into with respect to the new 
burying regulations in that settlement. There 
never was any question of the Chinese 
Consul signing or sealing the agreement. The 
Chinese residents in this empire are on quite a 
different footing from the other foreign residents. 
The treaty under which they live here is dif- 
ferent. In sucha matter as the selection or 
alteration of a site for a cemetery, their officials 
are not in a position to oppose themselves in 
any way to the decisions of the Japanese 
Authorities. The Chinese Consul at Nagasaki 
was, therefore, in no way included in the ar- 
rangements as to the change of burying grounds. 
The other Foreign Consuls were officially con- 
senting parties to the improvement, but the 
Chinese Consul occupied the position of an 
outsider. Of course the objection of the Chi- 
nese residents to give up interments in their 
accustomed cemeteries was perfectly natural, 
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and not altogether unreasonable from their 
point of view. The requirements of ancestral 
worship are far more important in the eyes of a 
Chinaman than sanitary considerations. He 
likes to keep his dead in one place go that 
respect to their manes may be paid as con- 
veniently as possible. The present Governor of 
Nagasaki is too sensible and liberal-minded to 
despise the religious tenets of any people, and 
we have no doubt that he will make this un- 
avoidable reform as little irksome as possible to 
the Chinese residents. 





Tuere has been a somewhat serious disturbance 
among the miners and coolies employed at the 
Ashiwo Copper Mine. The origin of the trouble 
is said to have been that a coolie committed a 
nuisance in the immediate vicinity of one of the 
miners. A quarrel ensued between the two 
men, and although matters were momentarily 
smoothed over, the coolie must have been 
roughly handed, for his comrades resolved to 
avenge him. That evening (26th ultimo), some 
twenty of them raided the cottages of the miners 
and committed various excesses. The miners 
did not brook this tamely. About three hundred 
of them assembled a few hours later, and at 
midnight invaded the coolies’ quarters, each 
carrying a weapon of some sort. One account 
says that dynamite was thrown to terrify the 
coolies, The latter were taken entirely by sur- 
prise. The majority fled, but a few remained 
and offered an ineffectual resistance. The 
affair resulted in the destruction of a number of 
the invaded cottages, and the wounding of 
nineteen coolies, two of whom died the following 
day. Immediately on receipt of the intelligence 
the police of the Ashio station proceeded to the 
spot in all available force. They found the 
coolies assembling here and there, arming 
themselves with bamboo spears and other im- 
promptu weapons, and evidently bent upon 
retaliation. The efforts of the mine officials 
and the police have hitherto proved unavailing 
to restore calm, and the villagers are reported 
to be closing their houses in anticipation of a 
fracas. 


Messrs. Macaittan and Co. continue their ex- 
cellent series of annotated English authors for 
Indian students. One of Shakespeare's comedies, 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” has been selected 
for publication, the editor being Mr. K. Deigh- 
ton, late principal of the Agra College. It is 
needless to say that the work is satisfactorily 
done. Here and there perhaps, critical readers 
of Shakespeare would be apt to disagree with the 
annotations. For instance, his proposed scansion 
of line 169, Act. IL., sec. 1, strikes one as some- 
what forced. A few verbal or printer's errors 
occur ; men for women, page 84, 143 ; fires twice 
for fins, page 120, 27. Professor Barrett, of 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, gives us an ex- 
cellent edition of Goldsmith's two poems, * The 
Traveller” and “The Deserted Village.” The 
Introduction is bright and. suggestive, and the 
Notes are all that could be desired. 


Tue midsummer recess taken by Government 
oflicials furnishes a theme for the Afainichi 
Shimbun’s criticisms. The habit is even more 
objectionable, in our TOkyd contemporary’s 
eyes, than the afternoon siesta, said to have 
been instituted by the Spaniards, which is con- 
demned so unreservedly by Western peoples. 
It is all very well for farmers and field labourers 
to take a nap when the sun is at his zenith, the 
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heat being then too severe for out-door work, 
But a government office is a -cool, comfortable, 
well ventilated place. People do not get sun- 
stroke there, or heat apoplexy. At present there 
are sixty days annually allowed for midsummer 
leave. Officials lay their plans beforehand. 
Some go to mountain spas, others to the sea 
side. Add fifty Sundays, half as many Satur- 
days, six days at New Year, and 10 national 
holidays, and the total represents 151 days of 
idleness. Roughly speaking, Government offi- 
cials are idle during more than a third of the year. 
The Mainichi Shimbun is shocked. It wants 
the midsummer recess abolished at once, and 
if there is not work enough to occupy officials 
throughout the year, then it suggests that the 
staffs of the various Departments should be 


reduced until all find occupation. 


* 
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From this general dictum the Mainichi 
passes to special considerations. It is particu- 
larly severe on the Privy Council. The methods 
of taking recess differ in different Departments. 
The executive Departments give thirty days 
leave to one half of their officials at a time, 
The members of the Senate all go on leave 
together. The reason is obvious: a moiety of 
that body cannot carry on deliberations in the 
absence of the other moiety. What plan is 
pursued by the Privy Council, the Mainichi 
does not know, but whereas the Council held its 
last sitting on the 25th of July, no news of its 
re-assembly has yet been heard. Its business 
is to deliberate upon the constitution—a busi- 
ness in itself of vital importance, and now 
doubly urgent in view of the short interval that 
remains to make preparations for the National 
Assembly, Does it await Count Ito’s return? 
No such notion can be entertained. The Privy 
Council was not created for Count Ito's sake. 
It was created because the needs of the national 
polity demanded such a body. The absence of 
ten Count Itos should not interrupt its labours. 
It has a Vice-President whose special func- 
tion is to preside in the President's absence. 
Would it dissolve altogether if Count Ito were 
to die? the Toky6 journal sarcastically inquires. 
Meanwhile forty millions of Japanese—the 
number grows in proportion to the purpose of 
its statement—forty millions of Japanese languish 
for the Constitution, Where are the members 
of the Council and what is the august body 
doing? This is a pleasant, frank bit of break- 
fast reading for the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the Sumitsu-in. Its point is rather blunted 
by the fact that the Privy Council has re-as- 
sembled. It met on the 26th ultimo. 





Tue population of London increases at the rate 
of about fifty thousand annually. What is to 
be the ultimate fate of the immense mass of 
non-productive humanity thus agglomerating in 
one place, philosophers and statemen ask with 
consternation. But the case of Téky6 seems 
to be much worse. There the difference be- 
tween the population of 1887 and that of 1885 
was 230,000—an apparent increase of 115,000 
annually. According to official returns, the 
total population of the city proper was 918,796 
in 1882, and 1,234,450 in 1887, which gives 
an average yearly growth of sixty-two thousand, 
But this is incredible. Plainly the question is 
great affected by accuracy and inaccuracy of 
statistics. The taking of a census is by no 
means an easy matter, and Government oflicials 
frankly admit that, though every year improves 
riginal from 
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their methods, there is still something to be de- 
sired. The generally accepted notion is that, 
under the Tokugawa Regency, the population 
of the capital became as great as a million and 
a half, but that it underwent a diminution of fifty 
per cent. after the fall of feudalism. This, too, 
is scarcely credible. At any rate it appears cer- 
tain that the number of inhabitants is increasing 
rapidly, Any one can see, too, that the city’s area 
is extending to places in the suburbs which, ten 
years ago, were occupied by nursery gardens, 
tea plantations, and barley fields, and are now 
the sites of streets and villas. The following 
table, showing the populations of the various dis- 
tricts, and their increase during recent years, is 
taken from the Fiji Shimpd:— 


















1887. 1886, 1882 

Kojimachi 57307 51,305 46,607 
Kanda 2 130,124 123,241 109,900 
Nihonba: +» 133,340 153,995 

Kyobashi + 142,531 06 

Shiba + 113,077 87,579 
Azabu 46,901 395573 
Akasa 331804 336482 
Yotsuya 34,721 27,391 274252 
Ushi 46,970 38,368 36,014 
Kois 43,935 3497" 310027 
Hon, 63,005 60,724 51,057 
Shitaya 85,612 67,008 59,043 
‘Asalcusa .. 133,334 110,749 99,009, 
Honjo... 92,550 74,602 70,761 
Fukagawa 76,278 52,890 49,007 





Tue latest piece of intelligence as to Japanese 
inventive faculties is that Mr, Endo, a native of 
Nagasaki, has devised an instrument for walking 
on water, It is said that the invention is 
the outcome of twenty years’ study and experi- 
ment, and that the inventor has applied for a 
patent, accompanying his application with 
specimens of the apparatus, The vernacular 
press describes it as something in the nature of 
foot-gear, made of iron, paper, gum elastic, and 
wood, elliptical in shape and having guita- 
percha tubes attached. There is also a life-belt. 
The apparatus being filled with air, the wearer 
is raised out.of the water, but by what means he 
is enabled to preserve an upright position, we 
are not told. Should the waves be rough, the 
foot-gear is emptied of air, and the body is 
suffered to sink up to the waist. How locomo- 
tion is to be achieved under these circumstances, 
deponent sayeth not. The climax of the thing 
is that a.rate of progress of three miles per hour 
is supposed to be attainable. The apparatus 
weighs only 2} Ibs., and it is claimed that the 
wearer will be able to carry a load of 25 Ibs. 


Tuere is talk of a revision of the Patents and 
Trade Marks Regulations, Proposals to that end 
are said to be now under discussion by the Senate. 
Advantage is taken of the occasion by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun to urge on the Authorities 
the advisability of contriving that less delay shall 
occur in granting or refusing patents. Our con- 
temporary mentions one instance of an inventor 
who applied for a patent last November, but is 
still without an answer to his petition. Eleven 
months is justly regarded as a vexatiously 
lengthy interval. It is conceivable that all the 
advantages contemplated in connection with an 
invention might have disappeared by that time. 
Supposing, for example, says the Michi Nichi, 
that a man designs a new style of summer hat 
or parasol, applies for a patent in the beginning 
of the year and obtains it at the fall. His hat 
or parasol is evidently useless for that season. 
He has in fact been deprived of the fruits of his 
labour. Of course there can be no answer to 
this criticism. If patents are to be granted at 
all, they should be granted speedily. But Japa- 
nese inventors are not the only sufferers in the 
world. If they were, some delightful chapters 
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of “ Little Dorrit” would have to be expunge. 
and fiction would be deprived of the Barnacles 
ily, the Circumlocation Office, and Daniel 





Genera Viscount Torito made a suggestive 
but guarded speech at the last meeting of the 
Economic Society. After dwelling a good deal 
on the importance of the study of political 
economy, and censuring the apparent absence 
of such study among the various parties in 
Japan that devote themselves to questions of 
statecraft, he went on to emphasive the vast 
difference between countries of high economi- 
cal development like England and France, and 
a country still so much in its infancy as Japan 
is. The same considerations, he said, could 
not be applied to both with any semblance of 
propriety. English folks might build themselves 
houses of gold and hang baubles worth millions 
of dollars round their wives’ necks, but for 
Japanese no such feats of extravagance arc 
possible. There the Viscount stopped. Of 
course he expanded the idea and supplemented 
it by general aphorisms, but the point of the 
whole speech was the implied censure of at- 
tempts to introduce foreign fashions of female 
attire and household life into this empire. 


Mr. Snow has again addressed us on the sub- 
ject of the Nemo and his troubles. He writ 
so moderately and frankly that his letters have 
done far more for his cause than anything 
penned by his defenders. For ourselves, we may 
say at once that could we obey our own personal 
sympathies, Mr. Snow should have our best 
support. We are well aware that the sin of 
shooting otters on forbidden ground is placed 
in the most venial category by all but the ster- 
nest moralists, and that the circumstances under 
which the trespass is committed in Russian 
waters impart to it a tempting flavour of daring 
adventure. There is, of course, the considera- 
tion that otters and seals constitute the chief 
source of livelihood to the inhabitants of the 
preserved districts, and that the source is im- 
poverished in proportion as the preserves are 
violated by outside hunters. Against this Mr. 
Snow and his advocates would doubtless urge 
that the islanders are virtually robbed all 
the while by a company of monopolists, who 
take the skins at only a fraction of their 
value. Such an argument will not, we 
think, hold ground. We are willing, how- 
ever, to admit all its force in extenuation of 
the otter-schooners’ trespasses. It has never 
been our desire or object to represent Mr, 
Snow's conduct in aharsh light. When he says 
that we charged him by implication with “ wil- 
fally leading Japanese into known danger,” he 
gives a scarcely just version of our words. Our 
point was and is that, with Mr. Snow's admitted 
knowledge of the bloody incidents preceding the 
murderous attack on himself and his crew, it be- 
came a grave question whether he ought to have 
taken his sailors within range of such possible 
outrages. He exposed his own person also. A 
man of his courage was certain to do that. But 
his responsibility as Master of the Nemo should 
have inspired greater caution. We do not mean 
to suggest that had the crews of his boats been 
British he would have been less hardy. On 
the contrary, in that case he would probably 
have landed and sought to punish the murderers, 
red-handed. But it is impossible, in our 
opinion, to deny that he behaved with improper 
rashness. What we desire to impress upon 
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Mr. Snow, however, is that considerations pos- 
sessing much force in vindication of individual 
actions, cannot always be taken as guides by 
Governments, The position of the Government 
of Japan, as we understand it, is this:—In the 
first place, it wishes to preserve whatever seals 
and otters remain in Hokkaido: in the second, 
it desires that its subjects shall not take part 
in illegal enterprises in Russian waters, The 
latter consideration, though doubtless not with- 
out influence, does not directly concern the 
veto against Japanese seamen taking service in - 
otters-schooners. Mr. Snow misapprehends 
this phase of the question. The Memo incident 
simply had the effect of re-directing attention 
to the whole question of,sealing and otter-hunt- 
ing in northern waters. Hokkaido has been 
almost wholly denuded of marine game, and 
the Japanese are naturally anxious that its seals 
and otters should not be driven away altogether. 
Hence the veto, and hence also the inappro- 
priateness of Mr. Snow's illustration, It hap- 
pens that, in obedience to the veto, Mr. Snow's 
schooner has been prevented from obtain- 
ing sailors for a perfectly legitimate purpose. 
He says that even his attempts to repair her 
were obstructed, and if that be so, we agree 
with him that he was the object of unjustifiable 
persecution. But in the matter of engaging 
a Japanese crew, surely he must appreciate 
the difficulty of the Government. The Japa- 
nese Authorities have no official knowledge of 
the Memo's purposes or destination. They do 
not see her papers, have no access to them, and 
are quite without means to obtain any direct as- 
surances as to her doings. All this constitutes 
the function of the British Consul. If that offi- 
cial’s duties included cé-operation with the Japa- 
nese Authorities to prevent trespasses and 
poaching, there would be no embarrassment of 
any kind. The Nemo might have as many 
Japanese sailors as she wanted, whether for a 
cruise in the Inland Sea or for hunting marine 
game outside territorial waters. But so long as 
the British Consul is not instructed to exercise 
any such discretion, the Japanese Authorities 
can only judge the Nemo by her past perform- 
ances. In their eyes she, as well as all otter 
schooners, about the doings of which their Con- 
suls are unconcerned, are vessels engaged in an 
illegal trade, and Japanese subjects must be 
forbidden to take service in them. If Mr. Snow 
—to cite his particular case—were enabled to 
give any official assurance as to the destination 
and purposes of his voyages, we imagine that 
all his difficulties would be removed. He is not 
the victim of vindictive “boycotting” He is 
the victim of a conglomerate system that always 
breaks down when the slighest demand is made 
upon its capacities. If these things have not 
been plain to him hitherto, we trust that he will 
see them now in their true light. 


Tue Chinese Times say :—The railway ex- 
tension from Tientsin to Tungchow, which was 
sanctioned in principle some time ago, has now 
been definitively negatived, for the present at 
least, by the Imperial Government. It is well 
known that Chou Fu, former Customs Taotai of 
Tientsin and Chief Commissioner of the China 
Railway Company, has been exerting himself 
while in Peking to obtain sanction for the ex- 
tention, with the intention of placing the works 
in the hands of the French Syndicate. Chou 
Fu has made himself very agreeable to the 
Seventh Prince, to whom he submitted his 
Original from 
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plans, which were by the Prince handed over to 
Ching Wang, Chief of the Tsung-li Yamén. 
The papers came under the eyes of Ung Tung- 
ho, one of the Emperor's tutors, who has no love 
for Chou Fu, and who denounced the scheme 
to Prince Ching as being contrary to the in- 
terests of the people ; whereupon Prince Ching 
is said to have washed his hands of the business. 
Chou Fu remains at the Board of Admiralty, 
however, and will perhaps have further oppor- 
tunities to bring up the subject.” 





Tue Japanese Female Educational Society, at 
its fourth general meeting held last Saturday in 
the lecture-hall of the Imperial University, dis- 
cussed the question of women’s dress. There 
was a consensus of opinion, we read, as to 
the unsuitableness of foreign costume, but 
at the same time Japanese costume was also 
pronounced imperfect. The general opinion 
seemed to be that if the old-time costumes of 
Japan and the West were carefully investigated 
and prudent modifications introduced, some- 
thing convenient, artistic, and well adapted to 
Japanese needs might be evolved. It was also 
suggested that a Committee might advantage- 
ously be appointed to give the question full 
consideration, but this practical proposal was 
unfortunately not carried into effect. 


We read in the Héchi Shimbun that the long 
talked of scheme of harbour construction at 
Todky6 has at last been declared feasible and 
that only the question of ways and means inter- 
rupts the practical inception of the work. But 
inasmuch as the thing has been in that position 
for the past fifteen years, we do not appreciate 
the value of such a piece of intelligence. The 
Hochi adds, however, that there is talk of a 
new plan struck out by a Dutch engineer, in- 
volving an expenditure of 300,000 yen only. 
His idea is to fill up the bay with branches and 
roots of trees, make the Sumida river run be- 
tween the part thus reclaimed and the shore, 
and use the river only for purposes of naviga- 
tion. Perhaps our readers do not entirely 
follow this programme. Neither do we. 


We have received the following letter for publi- 
cation :— 
Home Office, September 27th, 1888. 
To the Editor, Fapan Mail. 

Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in enclosing herewith a 
receipt signed by Mr. Imai, Secretary and Chief Trea- 
surer of Fukushima Prefecture,for the sum of 2 148.35 
yen, being the amount of a fund charitably subscribed 
by foreigners resident in Japan for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the Bandai-san calamity, ‘The transmission 
of the amount from ‘Tékyé to Fukushima was kindly 
undertaken, free of charge, by the Mitsui Bank, 

I have, of course, informed Count Yamagata, Mini- 
ster of this Department, of the transaction, and I have 
now his instructions to convey his deep sense of 

ude for the benevolent sympathy shown by the 

ers towards the unfortunate objects of such a 
rare and cruel calamity, and, at the same time, his 
thanks to yourself for your kind offices in the matter 
T need searcely add that I myself, in common with the 
other officials of this Department, fully share the 
Minister's grateful sentiments. 

As to the mode of distributing the proceeds of your 
subscribers’ charity, I beg to enclose a copy of certa 
“Relief Rul pecially compiled by the Prefectural 
Authorities of Fukushima to control the employment 
of donations for the succour of the Bandai-san 
sufferers. It will be po: l¢ for your subscribers to 
learn from the Rules in what manner their money has 
been applied so as best to secure their benevolent 
object. These Rules I received from Mr. Orita, 
Prefect of Fukushima, with a request that they should 
be forwarded to you for publication should such a 
course seem desirable. I am further desired by the 
Prefect to convey through you to your subscribers. his 
earnest thanks for their timely and munificeut aid, as 
already briefly intimated in his letter of the rth inst. 

Tam, dear Sir, yours obediently, 

K, Suyematsu, 
Director of the Bureau of Local Administration, 
Department of Home Affairs. 
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The following is a translation of the Relief 
Rules referred to in this letter :— 

1. The Imperial Donation and ordinary contribu. 
tions shall be formed into a Relief Fund for the aid of 
the sufferers generally. 

2. A portion of the Fund shall be devoted to gi 
ready-money donations at the rate of from 5 to 20 y 

‘ccording to the circumstances and suffer. 
inmates. 













le for relief under the preceding 
habitants of some of the following 

né, Shibu-ya, Nagasaka, Kawa. 
Shiroki-jiro, Oda, Hinokuchi, Omizu-zawa, 
Naya, Ojiga-kura, Yushi-zawa, Hosono, Akimoto- 
hara and Ono-g 

4. ‘The amount of ready-money relief shall be de- 
termined according to the following classification :— 

irst A widower, widow, or orphan who has 
no relative or friend to depend on. 

Second Grade—Persons who, having lost the head 
of the family, and having had their lands, houses, and 
other property destroyed, are in serious difficulties for 
means of support. 

Third Grade—Persons who are in a similar plight 
owing to the loss of the head of the family, though 
their linds, houses, and other property have not been 
destroyed. 

Fourth Grade.—Persons who, having lost members 
of their families and had their lands, houses, and pro- 
perties destroyed, are in serious difficulties for means 
of support. 

Fifth Grade —Persons who are in a similar plight 
owing to the loss of members of their families, though 
their lands, houses, and other property have not been 
destroy: d, 

Sixth Grade—Persons who are in a similar plight 
owing to loss of lands, houses, and other property, 
though no life has been lost. 
enth Grad s who are in a similar plight 
owing to person es received, though no life or 
property has been lost. 

Each of the above Grades shall be subdivided into 
three classes according to the circumstances of the 
sufferers. 

5. ‘Ihe above rules shall be applicable to the fol- 
1g cases also— 

(1) Persons living outside the limits of the de- 
d area, who nevertheless fall under the 

ns of Grades 1, 3, 5, and 7. 
(2) The heir of a family, all ‘the other members of 
which have been killed. 
Nore —It shall be competent to rank 

than that to which their actual. mi 

should their condition be exceptionally 

(© A portion of the Fund shall be devoted to the 
succour of the wounded and to other purposes, 
as under — 

Expenses incurred in med 

ance for the wounded. 

(2) Expenses for temporary relief of sufferers. 

(3) Expenses for building houses. 

(Q) Expenses for interments. 

5) Expenses for memorial tablets. 

(6) Expenses for the removal of sufferers, and repairs 
to their dwellings. 

7. A portion of the Fund shall be devoted to the 
purchase of Public Bonds, the proceeds of which shall 
be applied for the permanent relief of the sufferers. 
This step has been resolved upon in compliance with 
the joint application of the sufferers themselves. ‘Ihe 
permanent income thus secured is not to be applied to 
any purpose other than the relief of sufferers by this 
calamity, according to the follow ng procedure :— 

(1) Of the sufferers such as are incapable of sup- 
porting themselves shall be selected, and relief 
not exceeding ten yen annually shall be given 
to them, 

(2) Inthe event of such annuities falling in, they 
shall be added to the principal. 

8. ‘Ihe number of persons entitled to relief under 
these Rules, and the nature of the relief to which they 
are entitled, shall be investigated by Headmen of dis- 
tricts and sub ted to the Prefeet for a, oval, 

9 The duty of directing the carrying out of these 
Rules shall devolve on Headmen of districts, 


Nore.—With respect to the ( 
the 
Vv 
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in Article 6, the Headme 
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10. The income and exp: 
planations connected therewith, and details of proce- 
dure, shall be published in the local press by the 
Headmen of Districts. 


diture of the Fund, ex 
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The portion of the Fund devoted to purposes 
of permanent relief is likely, we imagine, to be- 
come a source of embarrassment hereafter, 
unless some provision is made at the outset for 
the ultimate destination of the principal. In 
course of time the annuities granted to sufferers 
will gradually fall in, and, so far as we under- 
stand the Rules, the money thus accruing is 
to be added to the principal, after the manner 
of compound interest. There will thus be a 
‘steadily augmenting sum invested in Public 
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Bonds, while the persons for whose succour it 
was intended will be in their graves. But this 
can hardly fail to be foreseen. At any rate, the 
amount thus permanently invested is not likely 
to be large. The total sum contributed by Japa- 
nese and foreigners appears to be over 20,000 
ven, the greater part of which will probably be 
expended in the immediate succour of, the 
unfortunates. 





Ir appears that the Japanese residents of our 
port have been for some time engaged in a dis- 
cussion as to the proprietorship of certain valu- 
able chattels, notably the Gas Office, the Town 
Hall—that celebrated Machigaisho, once a 
weekly windmill to our journalistic Knights of 
Mancha—the Commercial Institution, and 
other buildings. Hitherto these edifices have 
been called the property of Honcho and thir- 
teen other streets. They were acquired gradu- 
ally by the aid of an octroi of three-tenths per 
cent. of the profits realized by Japanese mer- 
chants engaged in foreign trade, and their value 
is now estimated at a million yer. Of course 
a considerable portion of the octroi was devoted 
to the purposes of its original imposition, 
namely street repairs and municipal matters, 
The residue alone was applied to the acquisi- 
tion of the buildings in question. It will be 
understood, however, that many of the residents 





in these fourteen streets cannot have contributed 
anything towards the cost of the buildings, and 
the point raised was whether these non-contri- 
butors should be regarded as co-proprietors with 
those who had been paying for years. Then 
again there were the folks living in the suburbs 
of Kanagawa—commonly called Kan-gai. 
These obviously ought not to have any share. 
Guided by such considerations, the City Assem- 
bly decided, last year, that the buildings should 
be called the property of merchants who, be- 
sides being residents in the fourteen streets, 
were actually engaged in foreign commerce. 
The Prefect was asked to endorse this view, but 
he hesitated. Meanwhile, divers opinions were 
expressed. The Kan-gai folks contended that 
among the persons who would become proprie- 
tors under the proposed arrangement, there 
were some who had only begun to pay octroi 
quite recently, and it would be obviously 
unjust to place them on the same footing 
as merchants who had been paying for years, 
perhaps ever since the port was opened. ‘The 
principle adopted by the City Assembly must, 
therefore, work injustice. Besides, it was denied 
that the buildings had been entirely acquired 
out of the proceeds of the octroi. Thus the 
problem became very complicated, and the Pre- 
fect prudently decided that things had better 
remain in stati quo. There was no idea of 
realizing the assets in dispute, and therefore no 
igation existed to fix their proprietorship 
accurately. Messrs. Hara Zenzaburo, Mogi 
Sobei, and others announced this resolve of the 
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Prefect’s at the Session of the City Assembly on 
the 22nd ultimo, and a stormy discussion ensued. 
inally, however, the Assembly adopted the 
Prefect’s view, and passed a resolution to the 
effect that the buildings are to be regarded as 
the common property of Honcho and thirteen 
other streets of Yokoham: 











Tue unfortunate epithet applied by the Prefect 
of Aomori to the people of the district, and still 
more unfortunately published in the Offcral 
Gazetfe, continues to rankle in the minds of the 


people who were called dull (mu-shinker). The 
from 
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Official Gazette subsequently made a correction, 
and the local officials supposed to have been 
chiefly responsible for the blunder, were fined. 
But these measures did not appease the public. 
We related, some time ago, how certain dele- 
gates had waited on the Prefect and advised 
him to resign. We now learn from the Héchi 
Shimbun that, according to rumour, strangely 
severe steps were taken to control these truculent 
delegates. Policemen, as many as four or five 
at a time, were stationed at their houses. They 
were not allowed to go out or even to receive 
visitors. The reason assigned for this great 
severity was that they were suspected of having 
instigated several headmen of urban and rural 
districts to resign, thus seriously interfering with 
the smooth administration of public affairs. 
Report adds that the delegates strongly pro- 
tested against such harsh treatment, declaring 
that, so far from instigating the resignation of 
headmen, they had done their best to allay the 
discontent, which they sincerely regretted. Their 
protest has had the effect of obtaining some 
relaxation of police surveillance, but it is said 
that they are still confined to their houses and 
only permitted to receive visitors in the presence 
of the police. The Héchi Shimbun doubts 
whether the circumstances warranted the Au- 
thorities in suspending the public rights of 
these individuals and placing“them under police 
surveillance. It admits that Aomori is noto- 
riously difficult to govern. During seventeen 
years that have elapsed since the present form 
of administration was established, it has had 
eleven different Prefects, their average tenure of 
office not exceeding a year and ahalf. The 
chief cause of discontent is said to be the loca- 
tion of the prefectural offices, which are at Ao- 
mori, whereas Hirosaki is not only more central 
but was always the capital during the time of 
the Tsugaru Han. So long as this difficulty 
exists, any official appointed to govern the people 
will find his lot cast in troublous places. How 
the present business is to end, the Héchs can- 
not foesee. But it astutely remarks that if the 
Aomori folks are not satisfied with the correc- 
tion published in the Oficial Gazette and the 
fines publicly inflicted on the offending officials, 
they must have some deeper cause of umbrage 
than the mere fact that they were dubbed mu- 
shinket. 





Ir sounds curious that China should become a 
large purchaser of Japanese Keramic wares— 
China the very birth-place and cradle of such 
manufactures. Yet she bought last year from 
this country no less than $385,000 worth of 
porcelain and pottery, more than a fourth part 
of Japan's total export. Japan, on the other 
hand, does not buy from China. That is to 
say, she does not buy the products of modern 
Chinese kilns. There is still a certain de- 
sultory import of old specimens from the Middle 
Kingdom, Two’or three Chinese dealers come 
periodically to Osaka, escorting collections that, 
asarule, might very well be left in the obscurity 
of the purlieus of Shanghai, Tientsin, and Peking 
for all the satisfaction they-are capable of impart- 
ing to any honest art instinct. Occasionally, too, a 
Japanese speculator visits China when he thinks 
that some opportunity offers to place a few cheap 
pieces. But for new Chinese porcelain Japan 
cares nothing. No wonder that she doesn't. 
Her own ware is incomparably superior. She 
is developing skill that promises to rival the 
best work of former times, whereas China 
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makes no apparent advance. Speaking of this 
a Tokyé journal tells us of a Japanese traveller 
who was surprised to observe, when recently 
journeying in China, that table utensils of 
Japanese porcelain were in common use. Being 
invited to an entertainment, he saw the wares of 
his country among the most prized articles of his 
host’s furniture. Next day he went into the 
neighbouring city to enquire about the sale of 
such articles, and found that the prices asked 
for them were out of all reasonable proportion 
to the original value. The conclusion, difficult 
to endorse, is that China offers a promising 
market for Japanese Keramic products. 


Viscount Mort delivered a short speech on 
the 25th ultimo in the Hall of the Tokyo 
City Assembly before the teachers and 
officials of the Tokyo Normal School, and 
other educational institutions in the capital. 
Education, he said (we quote from a condensed 
report given by the Ziyi Shimpo) must be 
irrespective of and outside all political parties, 
and it must be largely leavened by the principle 
of local self government. But what, he asked, 
was local self government in education? It 
consisted in the carrying out of the system for 
itself by each locality, whether prefecture, town 
or village. As the prosperity or non-success of 
a school depends largely on the character of the 
director, that official should be selected by 
the Governor, with the utmost deference to 
the will of the people. Some would go so 
far as to say that the members of the local 
assembly should be consulted by the Governor 
with regard to his choice of a director, but that 
the Minister thought would be injudicious, be- 
cause the members were not elected for any 
such purpose. For such a locality as Tokyo he 
was inclined to think that a committee of mem- 
bers of the Educational Society should be ap- 
pointed, to advise with the Governor in the selec- 
tion of a director for each school. It would be 
a convenient arrangement for the director to have 
in his hands the appointment of the head master 
and manager of the school, and these again 
should have the selection respectively of teachers 
and clerks. 








Mr. Freperick Greenwoop, who founded the 
St. James's Gazette in 1880, has retired from 
its editorship ‘under stress of the strongest 
compulsion.” The event has brought to light 
some things little suspected by the general 
public. The S¢. Yames's Gazette has been a 
losing concern ever since its birth. Who could 
have imagined this? There did not seem to bea 
more delightful, certainly there was not a better 
written, journal among the innumerable publica- 
tions of the United Kingdom. The leading 
articles were powerful—perhaps a little too 
powerful. Russia and Radicalism were Mr. 
Greenwood’s perpetual horrors, and he denounced 
what he considered the agressive duplicity of the 
one and the socialistic tendencies of the other with 
a fury that set at naught the dictates of justice, 
sometimes even of truth. But the occasional 
articles were a mine of the happiest possible 
reading and the choicest information. For their 
sake alone, not to speak of the correspondence, 
the piquant and epigrammatic editorial notes, 
the caustic and brilliant teviews, the terse 
parliamentary summaries, the valuable letters 
from abroad, and the skilfully constructed com- 
pendium of news, the paper ought to have had 
a Geshuran-like career. Yet, in less than eight 
years, it has cost its proprietor, Mr. Henry 
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Hucks Gibbs, no less than ninety thousand 
pounds—about twelve thousand a year. Mr. 
Gibbs found this tiresome at last. In July 
he sold his costly protegé to a German gentle- 
man, Mr. Steinkopff, who of course did not 
purchase it with the intention of going on losing 
money. Sweeping changes were introduced. 
The German gentleman became his own 
“manager ;” rumour soon predicted trouble be- 
tween him and Mr. Greenwood. The latter, 
however, did not himself endorse the gloomy 
forecast. On ‘only July 18th, he inserted a 
paragraph in the S/. Fames's declaring that the 
paper still remained, and “so long as he has 
anything to do with it at all, would remain—in 
the sole and unhampered control of its founder 
and editor, Mr. Frederick Greenwood.” The 
paragraph also promised that “if at any future 
time a change should be made in the editorial 
direction, the fact would be announced either 
by Mr. Greenword himself or by the obituary 
column of Zhe 7imes.” The change has now 
come, and come quickly. Mr. Greenwood de- 
scends from the editorial chair, ‘‘ under stress,” 
he says, ‘‘of the strongest compulsion” and 
Mr. Steinkopff reigns supreme. What com- 
plexion is now to be assumed by our dear old 
Tory friend,—hot-headed, obstinate, unreason- 
able, but always the polished gentleman? 





“Tur Economiste Francais of August 11th,’ 
says the Vatyon, “ publishes an elaborate article, 
by M. René Stourm, on the Public Debt of 
France. The most usual estimate of the capital 
of the debt is said to be $6,400,000,000. The 
most moderate estimates place it a few millions 
lower. M. Paul Letoy-Beaulieu figures it at 
36,343,573,630. The result of M. Stourm’s 
computation is a total of $5,902,800,000, with 
the qualification, however, that he has omitted 
$432,000,000 of life annuities, which other 
economists have treated as part of the capital of 
the debt. The annual charge for interest and 
sinking-fund, on the entire debt, including the 
life annuities, is $258,167,083. Of the funded 
debt, $2,900,000,000 are perpetual three per 
cents., $1,357,600,000 perpetual four and a half 
per cents., and $967,906,200 redeemable bonds 
of various descriptions. Annuities to divers 
companies and corporations, of $477,400,000, 
and $200,000,000 of floating debt, make up the 
balance of M. Stourm’s total. This is by far 
the heaviest burden borne by any nation on the 
globe. The nearest approach to it is the debt of 
Russia, which is stated at $3,605,600,000, Eng- 
land is next, with $3,565,800,000, and Italy next, 
of European nations, with $2,226,200,000. The 
debt of Austria is $1,857,600,000, and of Hun- 
gary $635,600,000. Spain owes $1,208,400,000, 
and Prussia $g62,800,000, These are the 
figures of M. Stourm. None of these nations, 
excepting England and Prussia, raises sufficient 
revenue to guarantee a permanent equilibrium 
of the budget, but France is the most heavily 
burdened of them all, and the increase of her 
debt has been the most rapid in the recent past 
and is the most threatening for the future.” 


Here is some comfort from the S/. Fames's 
Budget for those who hold that Russia is ex- 
ceeding her rights in respect of the Behring and 
Ohkotsk seas :—‘t The rumours of a project on 
the part of the Baltic Powers to declare that sea, 
under certain contingencies, mare clausum ; 
the despatch of a Russian cruiser to Behring 
Strait to prevent British and American vessels 
Original from 
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from fishing, whaling, or sealing in those large 
sea-areas west of the Aleutian Islands, which 
Russia still claims as territorial waters ; and the 
renewed seizure of British sealers by United 
States revenue officers are all calculated to revive 
an interest in what were universally regarded as 
obsolete if not utterly exploded doctrines of 
maritimes jurisdiction. The object of the 
Baltic League, if the matter has really been 
mooted, is not difficult to understand. The 
German Chancellor is courting: favours at the 
hands of Russia, and in return may be willing 
to guarantee to that Powes, in conjunction with 
Sweden and Denmark, immunity from attack 
by England in the Baltic in the event of hosti- 
lities breaking out between Russia and our- 
selves. Sweden and Denmark can only be 
looked upon as pawns in a game of this kind ; 
and, indeed, it is hardly conceivable that they 
would be parties to it except under some sort 
of compulsion, The North Sea is a smaller 
area than the Baltic; and, acting on the same 
principle, the North Sea Powers might declare 
it mare clausum to the exclusion of France. 
So might England and the other Mediterranean 
Powers with regard to that inland sea, to the 
exclusion of Germany and Russia. The latter's 
“denunciation” of the “ Black Sea clause” is 
an unfortunate precedent, of course; but it 
touched this country far less nearly than would 
a Baltic League of the kind referred to. The 
main thing, however, is that this country should 
be in a position not merely to urge international 
Jaw against a league of the kind, but to sail an 
irresistible fleet through the arrangement if 
necessary.” 


A Dr. Sasaxt, whose sphere of work is in the 
Surugadai district of Tdkyd, is at present en- 
gaged in the investigation of a curious medi- 
cal case. One fine morning in June last Miss 
Sumi, aged twenty years, daughter of Mr. 
Yamabe, Koichi of Uyeno, Shitaya, woke up 
to find that her beautifully dressed sokuhatsu 
had been shorn off close to her head. Sub- 
sequently, to her extreme chagrin, her locks were 
always removed in the same mysterious fashion, 
as fast as they attained a length of about a 
couple of inches. On examining the dis- 
figured head of his patient, Dr. Sasaki found 
that two methods of hair cutting were 
practised ; the hair in one case was shorn ata 
right angle and in the other at an acute angle 
to the head. Miss Sumi (says the Hochi Shim- 
bun) is subject to hysterical attacks, but the 
exact relation of this fact to the removal of her 
hair has not been traced. 


We have received from Messrs. Wilkin and 
Robison (the Yokohama agents), a copy of the 
annual report of the directors of the Straits In- 
surance Company (Limited) which was laid 
before the shareholders on September 2gth last. 
It runs as follows :—‘ The nett premia earned, 
after deducting re-insurances and returns, 
amounts to $201,126.28. The interest accrued 
to $22,233.61. 1887.—After paying a bonus of 
5 per cent. to contributors and placing $10,000 
to reserve, there remained a balance of $82,170, 
which has since been reduced: by losses and 
claims to $9,560.83: as far as can be judged 
at present, this amount, in addition to recoveries, 
will be sufficient to meet all further claims. 
1888.—After payment of an interim dividend to 
shareholders of 5 per cent. to 30th June, 
the working account shows at balance of 


Your Directors have decided on carrying on 
the whole of the Company's business at their 
new offices, 25, Cornhill, London (opposite the 
Royal Exchange), from 1st September, under 
the management of Mr. Thomas Holroyd Robin- 
son, who has been the Company’s underwriter 
in London since the formation of the Company, 
and who has now been appointed Special 
Agent, in the place of Messrs. Scott & Co.; Mr. 
Robinson will be assisted by a local Committee.” 


We are informed that the Autumn Athletic 
Meeting of the Yokohama Cricket and Athletic 
Club is fixed to take place on Monday, the 12th 
November. The list of events is much the 
same as last year’s, excepting that there will 
be a Three-Legged 100 Yards Race and a 
Half-Mile spin in place of the Hurdle, Hop- 
Step and Jump, and Throwing the Cricket 
Ball competitions, these last having been found 
either to attract but few entries or to be 
very uninteresting events, and as the time in 
an afternoon is now so short it is desirable to 
make the programme as concise and attractive 
as possible. The list of entries will be shortly 
sent round to every member of the Club, and 
the meeting having agways proved an agreeable 
addition to our amusements it is hoped that it 
will be heartily supported. 





Tue traffic receipts from Government and pri- 
vate railways during August last were, according 
to the Oficial Gazette, as follows :— 
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Tue amount of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
2gth ultimo was as follow :— 
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Of the abpyé total iseud of notes, a sum of yen 
1,970,980 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 55,482,690 is in actual circulation, show- 
ing an increase of yen 348,484 as compared 
with yen 55,134,206 at the end of the previous 
week. 











We have heard very little lately about silk cul- 
turein America. We read in the Si/4 Fournal 
of a “highly practical exhibition” in San 
Francisco, but measured by results silk culture 
in California does not amount toa drop in the 
ocean. The paper referred to says :—Sericul- 
turists have had a highly practical exhibition in 
San Francisco, comprising, in addition to reels, 
filatures, and cocoons, over 50,000 worms. It 
is under the auspices of the California State 
Board of Silk Culture. Sixteen thousand trees 
and cuttings were distributed last spring in 
different parts of California, and sixty thousand 
will be distributed the next season. 


Tue Hochi Shimbun, writing on the present 
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the failure Of the harvest in Northern Europe, 
and to the raising of a loan of ten millions ster- 
ling in England by the Argentine Confederation. 
The crops in the north of Europe will, it is 
stated, fall short by 20 per cent. of the average, 
and this defeciency must be supplied either 
from America or India, the latter of which, a 
silver using country, has the cheaper market. 
But these causes, our contemporary points out, 
are far from permanent and already a change 
seems imminent. 


Tue Japanese press notes with gratification the 
issue of a Notification, providing that in the 
case of communications to the Cabinet Office 
from other departments of the Government, only 
one copy will be required. Even officials them- 
selves have complained of the absurd multiplica- 
tion of work which has arisen, a condition of 
affairs which the Notification referred to will 
tend to alleviate. Now that the example has 
been set at the centre of government, the 
hope is expressed that the various subordinate 
offices will move in the same direction, 


We have been requested to mention that the 
Testimonial Silver Service to be sent home to 
Judge Hannen is now on view at Messrs. Lane, 
Crawford & Co.'s. The service comprises 
five pieces—tea-pot, coffee-pot, sugar bason, 
cream jug, and salver—enclosed in a plush- 
lined case. The bamboo has been selected as 
the model for the design, which we understand 
is by a well-known resident. The conception 
is a happy one, and in its execution the artist 
in silver has produced a substantial and unique 
specimen of the art work of Japan, 





Ir is certainly singular, as the (Fiji Shimpé re- 
marks, that the income tax in Japan only 
amounts to about a million yen annually. All 
incomes of 300 yen per annum and upwards are 
taxed. In other words, if a man has 25 yen 
a month; or §3 sen per diem, he pays the im- 
post. That being so, assuredly the proceeds 
ought to be much larger, unless the incomes of 
Japanese folks are curiously small. The pro- 
bable explanation is that methods of assessment 
are still very imperfect. 


ALtHouGH we printed several hundred extra 


S| copies of the Yapan Mail Summary published 


shortly after the eruption of Bandai-san, the 
entire issue hasbeen exhausted, and, the demand 
continuing, we have now reprinted in pamphlet 
form the several reports which originally appeared 
in these columns, to which has been added a 
coloured plan. Copies can now be obtained 
at this oflice, or of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, 
Main Street. 


Tue Singapore Free Press of the 15th ult, 
says :—The Prince and Princess Henri de Bour- 
bon and suite leave to-day per steamer A/einam 
forSaigon. They will travel in Cambodia, and will 
then procceed to China and Japan, subsequently 
returning to Europe by way of America. The 
party includes the Baroness Hertling, Count 
Lucchesi, Count Zeleri, and Baron Heidebrandt. 





Tue Tokyo Dempo reports that strange noises 
have been heard in the vicinity of the mountain 
called Jinkichigatake in Akita and Aomori Pre- 
fectures, and of the Yunosawa Mine in the latter 
prefecture. The noises began in the evening 
of the 23rd ultimo and lasted till about 3 a.m. 
on the following day. The inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent districts, fearing an eruption, have packed 


up, their-qfectsin readiness for flight. 
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A NEW LAW F¥OURNAL IN FAPAN. 
eee 

NGLISHMEN, knowing how much of | 

their law consists of precedent, under- 
stand fully the necessity of having trust- 
worthy law reports. Without such aids 
no student of law can master the spirit 
and practice of any system of juris- 
prudence. The want of these reports is 
precisely one of the weakest points of 
the Japanese Bar. A barrister in this 
country, if he is a good English or French 
scholar, can consult reports published in 
Europe. If he does not possess this 
linguistic competence—and how many do 
possess it?—he is completely at a loss for 
practical illustrations of the principles 
he has studied. Even though accurate re- 
cords had been kept and published from the 
first, they would still go but a short way, 
seeing that Courts of law, in the modern 
sense of the term, have only existed here 
for about ten years. All the more reason, 
therefore, is there for organising some 
system of reporting as soon as possible. 
Several attempts in this direction have 
indeed been made by Japanese barristers, 
and we believe that more than one ap- 
plication was addressed to the Courts 
for access to the archives, since the pro- 
ceedings, being for the most part in writ- 
ing, would furnish valuable information. 
But these applications did not elicit a 
favourable response. Whether, as has 
been hinted, the Judges were unwilling to 
take a course that might, in their opinion, 
expose them to criticism of the newspaper 
type, or whether they misapprehended the 
scope and purpose of law reporting, it is 
certain that they refused access to the re- 
cords in their charge. We are glad to see 
that this really serious state of affairs is at 
last in process of correction. Mr. MAsu- 
JIMA, whose name has often been before 
the public in connection with the excellent 
School of English Law founded by him in 
Tédkyd, has inaugurated a system that pro- 
mises to produce most useful results. His 
chambers are attended by a large number 
of students, in giving instruction to whom 
he must constantly have felt the want of 
illustrations from the actual practice of law 
in their own country. Their presence pro- 
bably supplied the incentive to the course 
he is now taking with their aid. He has 
formed a number of them into a staff 
for collecting and compiling law reports, 
not only by actual observation in the 
Courts, but also by consulting the docu- 
ments in the possession of brother bar- 
risters, and by enlisting the céoperation 
of the judges themselves. Mr. MASuJIMA 
apparently finds time to examine critically 
the reports prepared by these students, 
and to prepare a syllabus of the principles 
involved in each case. 











The results are 
embodied in a periodical called the Sa‘ban 
Sutshi (Law Court Reporter). It is pub- 
lished three times a month, and eighteen 
numbers will form a volume. The first 


July, so that the materials for the first 
volume will be ready by the close of this 
year. The projector disavows all considera- 
tions of profit. 
persevere with the undertaking even at 
a pecuniary cost. The periodical is in 
the form of a pamphlet of from 40 to 
50 demy octavo pages. A volume will 
thus contain from six to seven hundred 
pages, and as each copy is 8 sen, the 
volume will cost 1.44 yen. After three 
months of existence the Satban Suishi 
has been fortunate enough to find favour 
with many Judges, especially those of the 
Supreme Court, who have promised every 
possible assistance. The Judges them 
selves now admit that the Bench, not less 
than the Bar, has felt the need of 
such a publication. It is therefore ex- 
pected that arrangements will be feasible 
for the collection of reports from the 
Supreme Court as. well as from the Courts 
of Appeal and of First Instance. So far, 
however, the periodical contains only 
cases supplied by barristers without 
special classification. The editor pro- 
mises that ere long civil and criminal 
matters will be reported in separate 
series, though no has yet 
been come to as to whether this plan 
shall be followed for each of the seven 
Courts of Appeal (Koso-in). Manifestly 
it cannot be thought of in respect of 
the Primary Courts, numbering upwards 
of fifty asthey do. The probability is that, 
for some time at all events, the Saban 
Suishi will be a compendium of the most 
important cases tried by Primary Courts, 
and that, by and by, the higher tribunals 
will have their own records published. A 
point of perplexity has evidently been 
to determine how far back the reports 
should extend—for it will be under- 
stood that the contents of the periodical 
are at present retrospective. Japan’s pre- 
sent judical system dates from the eighth 
year of Meiji (1875). Since that time it 
may be said that the Courts have been 
really accessible to Japanese suitors, what- 
ever opinion may be held as to the efficiency 
of the juridical machinery. The Criminal 
Code and Code of Criminal Procedure 
came into operation on January rst, 1881, 
but civil procedure remained as before. 
It was not until 1886, however, that the 
present method of promulgating the rota 
of business in the Courts, and of determin- 
ing judical qualifications and appointments 
came into force. Probably the programme 
of the Saban Suishi will be to take the 
latter date as a starting point, leaving 
earlier records to be published gradually 
and brought into a separate series. It 
will, of course, take some time to 
bring this programme up to date, but 
the delay will be compensated. Many 
of our readers are probably unaware that 
in Japan the judgment delivered by a 
Court must be written, not verbal, and that 
it represents the decision of the majority 
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therefore without that source from which 
the legal literature of England has derived 
so much—the judgments delivered in 
open Court by each Judge for himself, with 
his interpretation of the law and comments 
thereon. The Saiban Suishi ought to 
prove of immense service to both Bench 
and Bar, and we heartily hope that its 
energetic founder, Mr. MASuJIMA, may 
obtain the support deserved by such a 
praiseworthy and practical effort. 


SUCCESSFUL SANITATION. 

3 pe 

E note with pleasure that the in- 

spection of vessels arriving in Japa- 
nese ports from those of Southern China, 
which has for some months been en- 
forced, is now discontinued. Doubtful 
as was the usefulness of the old vexa- 
tious, costly, and commerce-paralysing 
of detention, there can 
scarcely be a question as to the value of 
the system which has in nearly all civi- 
lized countries succeeded it. Medical 
inspection of vessels arriving from in- 
fected ports, with their cleansing and 
disinfection when necessary, though en- 
tailing some inconvenience and annoy- 
ance upon the commercial and travelling 
public, is a very minor evil when com- 
pared with the calamity its enforcement is 
intended to avert, and which this year, at 
least, we believe has been averted. There 
are certain conditions existing in Japan, 
chiefly in connection with the agriculture 
of the country, which as yet seem vir- 
tually insuperable, and which render ab- 
solute exclusion almost our only safety, 
at least as regards cholera. Absolute 
exclusion only to be secured, by 
thorough enforcement of the system of 
medical inspection of vessels. The disease 
once having gained a foothold, its con- 
trol becomes a herculean task. The 
experience of this year has borne testi- 
mony to the great value of the system 
adopted, for although cholera was raging 
in malignant form at places but a few days 
sail from our coasts, places with which we 
were in frequent communication, and al- 
though several cases of the disease were 
actually brought to our doors, there was 
not a single instance of the contagion 
spreading. It is not too much to say that 
in the attention given by the Government 
to sanitary matters, in the completeness of 
the sanitary regulations, in the thorough 
organization of the sanitary police, in the 
results already accomplished, and last, but 
by no means least, in the interest in the 
subject of hygiene which has been aroused 
in the minds of the people at large, Japan 
to-day offers an example to the world. 
Year by year since its establishment, the 
efficiency of the Bureau of Sanitary Affairs 
has become greater, and as educated 
officials, the want of whom has. heretofore 
been sadly felt, become available in suffi- 
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and better results. We fully believe that 
during the season just passed nothing 
but the watchfulness and activity of the 
Authorities saved the country from an 
epidemic of unknown magnitude, while the 
necessary inspections were so managed 
that interference with trade and incon- 
venience to travellers were reduced to 
minimum. A brief sketch of the pro- 
tective measures employed during the 
season may be of interest to our readers. 

Cholera seems to have first appeared in 
the China ports during the month of 
May, and although the information earliest 
received was incomplete and somewhat 
contradictory, the Local Authorities of the 
Japanese seaports were at once notified 
to be on their guard, the central office 
meanwhile using every means to acquire 
trustworthy and accurate information. 
It was not, however, until the first 
days of July that the imminence of the 
danger seemed to warrant full enforce- 
ment of the regulations for the inspec- 
tion of shipping, this action being based 
upon official reports from the Consuls 
of Japan at Hongkong and Foochow. 
From Hongkong, under date of June 
28th, the Consul reported eight deaths 
from cholera and thirty-eight from cho- 
leraic diarrhoea during the first week of 
the month. On the second of July the 
Consul at Foochow announced by tele- 
graph the appearance of epidemic cholera 
at Amoy, to the extent of thirty to forty 
cases per diem, the disease rapidly spread- 
ing. On the same day a second despatch 
was received from Hongkong stating that, 
from the eighteenth to the thirtieth of 
June, one hundred and ninety deaths 
had occurred from choleraic disorders. 
In consequence of these reports the 
Central Health Board was immediately 
convened, and, in accordance with their 
recommendation, the regulations for the 
inspection of vessels coming from infected 
ports were put in operation at the sta- 
tions at Nagasaki, Kobe, and Nagaura 
(for Yokohama), beginning July 4th. 
Following this, Dr. NAGAYO, Director of 
the Central Sanitary Bureau, proceeded, 
under special orders, to inspect the last 
named ports and stations, beginning at 
the point of greatest danger, Nagasaki. 
On his arrival there, after conference with 
the Local Authorities, stringent measures 
were taken to secure the proper inspection 
and disinfection of coal transports plying to 
Hongkong, and great improvements were 
made in the apparatus at the station of in- 
spection. Although cholera soon appeared 
in Shanghai and Chefoo, within a very short 
distance of Nagasaki and having constant 
intercourse with that port, and notwith- 
standing that in several instances vessels 
coming from the China ports arrived in 
Nagasaki with cases of cholera on board, 
the thorough inspection, disinfection, and 
isolation carried out under the personal 
supervision of Dr. NAGAYO, prevented 
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demonstrated the value of the system pur- 
sued. All precautions, however, might 
have failed had it not been for the cordial 
assistance rendered by the commanders of 
the infected vessels themselves, and it is, 
perhaps, not invidious to mention in this 
connection the case of the English flag- 
ship, the /mperiewse. This ship having 
been so unfortunate as to lose one of 
her crew by cholera a few days before 
arriving at Nagasaki, though unaware of 
the establishment of inspection, which, in 
fact, had only gone into operation that 
very day, flew the yellow flag on entering 
the port, and spontaneously took every 
needful precaution, a contrast to the be- 
haviour of certain other ships under simi- 
lar circumstances in past years. 

The history of cholera in Japan during 
the unfortunately frequent epidemics from 
which the country has suffered since the 
year 1877, is instructive as showing the 
progress that has been made in the 
management of the disease, an improve- 
ment due in part to our better knowledge 
of the nature of the malady, and in part 
to improved methods of control at the 
hands of officials now of considerable ex- 
perience. The earlier efforts to restrain 
the ravages of the pestilence in this coun- 
try were, unfortunately, to a great extent 
unsuccessful. The measures employed 
were too often put in force after the 
disease had already obtained a lodging 
and were, at first, confined to the now 
obsolete quarantine, of detention, which, 
from the serious injury it inflicted upon 
trade and the general conviction of its 
uselessness, was met in a spirit that went 
far to defeat the object sought. Perhaps 
the progress of the epidemic was by these 
means somewhat obstructed, but it was on 
no single occasion excluded from the coun- 
try by the sea quarantine or its advance 
measurably checked by the even more 
inconvenient and burdensome internal 
barriers at the same time erected. Some 
of our readers will remember, too, that in 
the efforts to protect her people Japan 
encountered difficulties of an international 
character, which for a time tied her hands 
effectually. So inefficient and unsuccessful 
were these earlier attempts to exclude the 
disease, and to restrain it when once in- 
troduced, that the public to a great cx- 
tent lost faith in all measures of the kind. 
The successful working of the present 
system, as demonstrated by the prevention 
of epidemic cholera during the past season, 
though, as before stated, the infection ac- 
tually reached Nagasaki, the portal through 
which all previous epidemics had entered 
the country, should go far to establish what 
the best epidemiologists have longasserted, 
that, properly managed, no important in- 
fectious disease is so easily prevented as 
cholera. To this success several causeshave 
contributed. Much credit is due to those 
most inconvenienced. 
both national and mercantile have in most 
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mitting gracefully to necessary delay or 
restriction, and assisting the efforts of the 
sanitary officers to the best of their ability. 
The officials now or lately engaged in the 
work of inspection are almost universally 
well trained in their duty, some by the 
experience of years, and, we are glad to 
believe, in accordance with the instructions 
they have received, do all in their power 
to mitigate the unpleasant features in- 
separable from even the most modern and 
improved system of sanitary control. The 
stations for inspection are well equipped, 
employing only the most approved me- 
thods. In accordance with the latest 
investigations, dry heat has been discarded 
for purposes of disinfection in favour of 
wet heat,‘and all the apparatus have been 
modified accordingly. We hope that in 
any future time of danger from epidemic 
disease the Sanitary Department may 
prove as efficient as it has during the past 
few months. 





THE COMPLAINT OF CERTAIN 
FAPANESE CHRISTIANS. 
eRe aloes 

HE letter recently addressed to this 
journal by some Japanese Christians, 
pleading for greater freedom before the 
law, has been strongly condemned by the 
Chéya Shimbun. The point raised by our 
Tdky6é contemporary is that the writers of 
the letter show a want of patriotism in 
addressing an appeal to a foreign news- 
paper. There have indeed been instances, 
says the Chéya, of patriots whose country 
was under the heel of a tyrant, appealing 
to foreigners for aid in their strait. But 
they only resorted to that course when 
every available means of obtaining assist- 
ance at home had failed. Japanese Chris- 
tians are in no such plight. Before 
addressing themselves to a foreign news- 
paper, why did they not ventilate their 
troubles in the columns of the vernacular 
press? Do they apprehend that their 
countrymen will pay no heed to their 
appeal, or that the Authorities will not 
permitits publication? They cannot have 
any such fear. Possibly they think that 
the editor of a foreign journal can do them 
more service than the numerous thinking 
men among their own nationals, or that a 
religious problem cannot be intelligently 
discussed by ignorant Japanese, but must 
be submitted for the judgment of the 
“blue-eyed and red-haired race.” The 
Chéya is perplexed amid its own conjec- 
tures. It wants to know how the com- 
plaining Christians would feel if foreigners 
took up their cause and brought forcible 
pressure to bear upon Japan on behalf of 
Christianity. Have the writers of the 
letter so forgotten their Japanese origin 
that they would range themselves beside 
her opponents in such a juncture ? 
There is more in this strain, but we need 
not quote further. The Choya Shimbun's 


ases met the authorities half way, sub2!i@iticisinoi® perfectly just, in our opinion. 
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No intelligent, liberal-minded Japanese 
could fail to take umbrage at the notion 
that his Christian countrymen should think 
it necessary to appeal to foreign public 
opinion when the newspapers of Japan 
are open to them, and when the educated 
classes in Japan are ready to give them a 
fair hearing. Mr. TAKAHASHI! GORO and 
his follow-signatories—who have since, it 
should be noted, withdrawn their names— 
undoubtedly made a tactical mistake. But 
there is a point that may fairly be urged 
in their behalf; a point concerning which 
we should be glad to hear the Choya 
Shimbun's views. Cana Japanese Chris- 
tian reasonably anticipate anything better 
than indifference when he addresses him- 
self to an audience of educated Japanese ? 
As a general rule Japanese journals pre- 
serve strict silence in respect of religious 
questions. It is distinctly a characteristic 
of the time that neither the imagination 
nor the interest of this country is touched 
by the great wave of theological polemics 
now sweeping over the Western world and 
washing away so many of the old land- 
marks. One leading newpaper only has 
touched the question. And in what sense ? 
That Christianity may be a useful political 
weapon. As a creed, its proper sphere 
lies among women and children. Strong 
men have no need of it. Bu still an 
active factor in international politics. An 
astute Eastern Government should not fail 
to take advantage of whatever aid may be 
derived from the superstitious prejudices 
that hamper Western statecraft. Then 
again, we have the utterances of one of the 
heads of the Imperial University. He too 
stands far above the need of any religious 
cult or creed. Such supernatural anchors 
may be necessary to arrest the drifting ten- 
dencies of the weak sex, the young, and 
the ignorant. But the educated adult iscom- 
petent of his own strength to stand firm 
against the tide of tempation and the stream 
of immorality. His conscience is his law ; 
his learning, his light. Yet Christianity has 
a use even in his eyes. Its propagandists 
are so enthusiastic that they will give a 
year of secular service for a minute of 
religious instruction. Their fanaticism 
may be converted into a valuable educa- 
tional machine. If they win converts in 
the process, what then? The presump- 
tion is that superstitious belief will only 
find a lodgement in minds whose empty 
chambers would otherwise be filled with 
Japan wants instructors 
Let her 








worse furniture. 
in foreign sciences and tongues. 

use these proselytising zealots. 
Such is the apparent attitude of educated 
Japan towards the question of Christianity. 
Is it altogether strange that the Japanese 
Christian should address his appeal to 
quarters where he is sure of obtaining 
sympathy? The act shows, indeed, more 
of the dove’s harmlessness than of the 
serpent’s wisdom. Mr. TAKAHASHI 
his colleagues betray a want of that prime 
essential to success in fighting an ill 
Digitized by ‘es 
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cause—patience. Their difficulties, in- 
stead of bracing their nerves, wring from 
them a cry. But they know well that 
the day is long past when Japan can be 
subjected to any physical pressure on 
account of themselves or their fellow- 
believers. To them Christendom is one 
country. The foreigner is not an alien. 
He is their friend in the faith. The un- 
patriotic contingencies so hotly pourtrayed 
by the Chéya Shimbun are to them mere 
figments of a disordered fancy. Only, the 
very difficulties that evoked their appeal 
should have warned them that it would be 
misinterpreted. 

Are these difficulties so tangible? Two 
are cited. The Christian cannot build 
or possess a church in his own name 
as a Christian, and his pastor is not per- 
mitted to conduct burials in his own 
capacity. In a word, all faiths are not 
equal before the law. As a consequence, 
the enemies of Christianity are encouraged 
to oppose it violently; to break its 
churches, persecute its followers, attack 
the persons of its propagandists and dis- 
turb the burials of its believers. This is 
an unfamiliar picture. The Chéya Shim- 
bun queries its accuracy, and for our own 
part we cannot. but endorse the doubt. 
When and where do such outrages occur? 
We hear nothing of them. Is there a con- 
spiracy of silence to conceal them? We 
can readily imagine that men who have, 
as they believe, a divine mandate to “go 
out among the heathen, bearing all things, 
suffering all things,” may hide even from 
each other the embarrassments they en- 
But the world, now-a-days, is 
all eyes and ears. Nothing can be kept 
under a bushel. If funerals are inter- 
rupted, churches desecrated, and Chris- 
tians persecuted, some whisper of such 
barbarism would reach the public. It 
does not, however. On the contrary, we 
see missionaries travelling everywhere, 
preaching everywhere, establishing educa- 
tional institutions everywhere, and publish- 
ing periodical reports in which, while their 
successes are recorded, there is no word 
of their sorrows or their sufferings. Un- 
less our correspondents have been excep- 
tionally unfortunate in their experiences, 
the public has hitherto been singularly 
mistaken. 

Yet there is this unquestionable fact that 
all creeds are not yet equal before the 
law of Japan. We have strong hopes that 
the defect—for assuredly it is a defect, 
if not a national disgrace—will soon be 
remedied. But men’s superstitions are 
tender things and must be tenderly treated. 
If Christians desire to deal a heavy blow 
to the fate of their faith in Japan, they 
need only agitate for its immediate and 
special official recognition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
pee See 
THE “NEMO” AFFAIR. 


To tue Epitor oF re “Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—I have to thank you for publishing in 
your issue of 2gth inst. my letter of 20th, and if T 
‘may be allowed to trespass on your space again, 
would like tosay something more on the subject, 
and on your remarks on my letter in your leading 
article. 

First of all, allow me to say, that I do not for a 
moment think that in what you write you are 
biassed by any personal animosity against my- 
self, and I trust you will give me credit for a like 
sentiment towards you. The Fapan Gasette is the 
only paper here that has ever said anything in 
defence of the much abused otter hunters. ‘That 
no doubt, is prepared to stand by what 
appears in its editorial columns and should alone 
be considered responsible for it. Your attack on 
some one particular person whom you style my 
chief defender and champion is, I think, unprofes- 

|. Three or four different people have, tomy 
knowledge, written on the subject of the Nemo and 
her troubles, and not only one, as you imply. 
would call attention to the fact that you tacitly. 
admit that the Nemo is what is called “ boycotted,” 
so far as obtaining a Japanese crew goes. With 
regard to the interference by the Japanese autho- 
rities with shipkeeping by British subjects, —which 
statement you allege the Fapan Gasette had made 
—I must say I still fail to see that such a state- 
ment was made, although, to prove that it was, you 
quote something from that paper which referred to 
the interference with a Japanese employed on 
board the Nemo, who, however, not being shipped 
on articles, could for the time neither be considered 
a British subject nor subject to British laws. 

The Bonin Islands question you do not touch 
upon, and the putting into Nemuro offence dis- 
posed of, you say “he must know equally well that 
our assertion as to the Nemio’s visits to closed ports 
was strictly correct.” If by this you mean that at 
times the Nemo has touched at some of the Kurile 
Islands for the purpose of replenishing her stock 
of wood and water, I must plead guilty; but I 
hardly think deserted and uninhabited islands 
such as the Kuriles mostly are, can be considered 
unopened ports in the sense you mean. The only 
occasion on which the emo has —to my know- 
ledge—ever been into an unopened port was three 
years ago, on a voyage from the north to Yoko- 
hama, when, having run short of provisions, she 
put into Myako for the purpose of procuring’ suf- 
ficient to last to Yohohama. The sanction of the 
Local Authorities having been obtained, the neces- 
sary provisions were bought, and the vessel left at 
once for her port of destination, where on arrival, 
the fact that the Nemo has called at Miyako was 
duly reported to the Japanese Authorities. I was 
siadse.clet impression tal tlie Japarees Unopened 
ports were closed to foreign vessels for purposes of 
irade; not to foreign vessels in distress. 

You say the Japanese Government desires to 
preserve its seals and otters (from the policy hi- 
therto pursued one would think they cared not hing 
about them), and add that I imply they are ‘i 
advised in so doing.” The Japanese Authorities 
could reply to this if they choose and say whether 
that is my idea or not. 

Again you say, “ Have we then given Mr. Snow 
such a bad character, and have we censured him 
without blaming his would-be murderers.” * * * 
In a leading article published July 19th—the 
only leading article we have written about the 
Nemo affair,” &c. What about that written in the 
Fapan Mail of goth June? Was that a mislead- 
ing aiticle? In that’you implied Thad not dis- 
charged my duty to my crew, and had wilfully led 
Japanese into known danger. Nothing at all 
was said against the perpetrators of the outrage, 
and it was not until after a letter signed “ Fair 
Play” appeared in the Yapan Gaeette calling at- 
tention to the fact that either the Japan Mail 
now the Fapan Herald had said anything against 
the murderers, that your article of 19th July ap- 
peared, which’ you quote to disprove my assertion, 
that the perpetrators of the outrage had been let 
off with “ scarcely a censure.” 

To this day, the Yapan Herald has never said 
one word in condenination of the outrage, but has 
made excuses for and sought to justify it. 
he only point that can be made out satisfac 
torily against me is that I trespassed or poached— 
whichever you like—in territorial waters. This I 
venture to say is no worse an offence than shooting 
in Japan outside treaty limits; an offence against 
Japanese law which not a few sportmen have com- 
mitted; yourself, perhaps, Mr. Editor, not being 
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Chinese authorities were to “boycott” you in the 
matter of servants to attend to your dogs, gun, 
&c., because you had been known to break Japa. 
nese laws by shooting outside treaty limits, would 
any reasonable being consider them in the right? 
Yet that is precisely my position. For a compara- 
tively harmless offence—hunting territorial 
waters—the penalty for which—unless caught in 
flagrante delicto by a properly constituted autho- 
rity—does not according to common usage in 
civilized countries follow the trespasser after he 
leaves those waters, I am made to suffer at the 
hands of a different country altogether from that 
i which the offence was committed and under 
whose jurisdiction even Tam not. 

You appear not to give much consideration to 
the fact that this trespassing or poaching carries 
with it its own penalty ; namely, confiscation of 
the vessel and cargo if caught. That is the 

enalty laid down by the law and nothing more. 

he loss in event of capture falls entirely on the 
owner and those interested in the voyage. I ven- 
tured to do nothing that should have imperiled 
the lives or liberties of the Japanese on board my 
vessel. 

















Majesty’s Consul will not clear a vessel for an 

illegitimate purpose. Therefore, when a vessel is 

cleared for a hunting voyage, it is to be presumed 
it is a perfectly legitimate undertaking. As such 

the Japanese Government—if it is what you call a 

“law-abiding” Government—should not interfere 

with it, in preventing the engagement of Japanese 

seamen to serve for such a purpose as it has signed 

a treaty to that effect. 

If, however, the Japanese Authorities can show 
that their subjects do not receive proper pro- 
tection at the hands of the British Government on 
board British ships, then no doubt they have a 
legitmate excuse for refusing to allow their subjects 
to serve on board British ships. In such case all 
British ships should be included, not one in par- 
ticular. It yet remains to be seen what steps the 
British Government has taken in regard to the 
murder of the Nemo’s sailors. 

Would not the cause of justice and humanity 
have been much better served, had the Japanese 
authorities and the Yapan Mail used ‘their in- 
fluence in some other way to obtain recompense 
for the murder of the sailors, and to bring about 
the punishment of the perpetrators and abettors 
of the Nemo outrage? 

Tam, &e., &c., H. J. SNOW. 

Kanagawa, September 26th, 1888. 

[There was no leading article in the Japan Mail of Jane goth on 
this subject, There was merely an editorial note, referring to 
a correspondent’s letter, and not for a moment pretending to 
deal exhaustively with the Nemo incident. There was no con- 
nection whatever between any letter in the Japan Gaxette and 
our article of July 19th. We do not even remember to have 
read the letter in question. As to whether we have behaved 
unprofessionally of not. In saying that the identity of Mr. 
Snow's chief defender is public property, we must decline to 

argue. Our answer to the other issues raised by Mr. Snow 

will be found elsewhere.—Eo. J.M.] 

















BANDAI-SAN. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Matt,’ 


Srr,—I think Mr. S. Sekiya will have a hard 
task to perform to prove his assertion in the Mail 
of September 22nd,—at least a difficult task to 
prove it to the satisfaction of many who have been 
on the ground. I think his conclusion as to the 
cause of the curious holes on the southern side of 
the mountain a little premature. 

I visited the mountain, and noticed those holes. 
I conclude that they were caused by something 
coming out. The bursting forth of steam up 
through some small hole or cavity, sometimes car- 
rying along a stone, probably caused these curious 
places. Some of the holes seem to come up under 
the roots of trees, thus uprooting them. But the most 
conclusive testimony of all is the condition of the 
old crater, which is on the top of the gap between 
the two more southern peaks. This crater is a 
little oblong and formed somewhat like the hopper 
of ami Around in the bottom of this basin are 
many little pools of bubbling hot water. On the 
s5atlr Insldeatope about half way up to the top, 
T noticed a puffing mound of black scum. It was 
very hot, and when removed, revealed a small 
hole in the ground, resembling a crayfish hole, 
and from it hot steam was coming as from the 
spout of a tea kettle. It is not at all unlikely that 
through similar holes confined steam burst out 
from the volcanic centre beneath, From the 
direction of the general explosion it would be 
difficult to calculate the height to which a stone 
would have to be hurled to cause its descent to 
generate such a momentum as to sink it beyond 
the reach of the digger. 


Respectfully, 





G. SNODGRASS. 





Shonai, Uzen, September 25th, . 
"Digitized By CS0C IQ e 


PRUSSIAN FINANCE. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 


Imperiat Orpinance No. LXIV. 
Branch Peace Courts shall be established, where 


registration business, and on certain fixed days 
judicial business, shall be conducted. 


‘The loca- 


Sin,—In the note on public debts reprinted from tion and jurisdictional limits of such Courts shall 
the Nation in the Fapan Daily Mail of yesterday | be fixed by the Minister of State for Justice. 


a misprint has crept in, which ought to be correci- 








ed. It is said there:—* None of these nations 
excepting England and Russia raises sufficient 
revenue to guarantee a permanent equilibrium of 
the budget,” etc. Of course the Nation says Prus- 
sia, and not Russia. 

The writer in the Nation is even more careless 
than your compositors. He says, “these are the 
figures of Mr. Stourm.” Now this author himself 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAL MONEY 
ORDERS. 
See 
Imrertat Notirication. 

Whereas a treaty, supplementary to the Postal 


Money Order Treaty now in force between the 


declares distinctly that the calculation of these] Empize of Japan and che United States of Arrerign, 


figures is not made by him, and that he gives them 
“sous toutes réserves.”” 
made a year ago by another French financier, A. 
Neymarck. 

This author declares the financial position of 
Prussia to be particularly strong in consequence 
of the quite peculiar and. 
public debt of this State. For most countries the 
public debt has its origin in wars and military 
preparations, The Prussian debt is practically 
nothing but a railway debt. At the beginning 
of this year the capital invested by the go- 








Th Ieulati i has been contracted, we hereby order the same to 
hese calculations were | be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated September 25th, 1888. 


unique character of the|(Countersigned) Count Kuropa Kivoraka, 


Minister President of State. 
___ Viscount ENomoTo TAKEAK}, 
Minister of State for Communications, 


Desirous of amending the Postal Money Order 


vernment in railways reached the sum of 4,569| Treaty contracted between the Japanese General 


million marks. The whole Prussian debt, how- 


ever, amounted to 4,425 mi 





governments have to bring up the interest of | 1885, the Minister of State 


the debt by taxation. In Prussia the net revenue|t 


from the state-owned railways covers not only the| of the United 


expenditure for the debt, but leaves considerable | 
sums at the disposal of the State for other public 
purposes. For the current fiscal year the net 
revenue from railways is estimated at 244 million 
marks, whereas the interest of the 
sto 176 millions only. ‘The difference of 
jon marks, say 22 million yen, is available| t 
for the reduction of the debt and other purposes. 
‘The comparatively very low rate of taxation in 
Prussia is due to these favourable conditions. 


Enclosing my card, | am, Sir, yours truly, 
Dr. K. R 











Tokyé, July 2nd, 1888. 





To THe Epiror oF Tne “ Japan Matt.” 
SiR,—With your permission the following :— 
GAZETTEANA: 


Post 
ion marks only,’ Most | Office respectively, on May 23rd and April 18th, 
o 





fice and the United States General Post 





¢ Communications of 
he Empire of Japan, and the Postmaster-General 
tates of America have agreed upon 
he following provisions :— 
Art. I—For the figure ‘5285, contained in 


Article VI. of the above treaty, and in the two 
columns headed “ amount payable to Japan” and 
ublic debt} amount payable to America” of the quarterly 
note No. V. in the appendix to the said treaty, 


here shall be substituted the figures  y7iyq.” 


Art. IL—This supplementary treaty shall come 


into force on and after October 1st, 1888. 


Two copies of this document have been prepared 


and were signed and sealed at Téky6 on May 25th, 
1888, and at Washington on June 22nd, 1888. 


Enomoto Takeakt, (Seal) 
Minister of State for Communications 
of the Japanese Empire. 
Dow. M. Dickenson (Seal) 
Postmaster-General of the United 
States of America. 








Saturpay’s Sayines 


oR 
HespoMaDAL HgBeTuDEs. 
STATISTICS. 
“In 1888, the total revenue of that country 
[America] was $5,369,667,706, and the total-ex-| ¢ 
penditure *” $301,210,000 * * 


THE BRITISH FLEET AT HAKODATE. 


ee 
The stay of the British Fleet at Hakodate was 
ignalized by a most enjoyable entertainment, 


‘The| participated in by the men of the various ships, 


total revenue of the country [England] was|which took place in the Hakodate Public School 


$5,600,000,000, and * * * 


‘The annual re-| on the evening of Thursday the 27th ultimo, The 


venue of this country [Japan] cannot be put at| event, which was the first. of the kind that has 


a higher figure than $300,000,000. Its total ex- 


ever taken place in Hakodate, was promoted by 


penditure is $80,000,000.” 


ats 


Jourwauistic Maxim. 


“When wwe are accused of making misstate- 


ments we make it a rule to find out the facts.” 
. 





Tue Deapty Paratret. 





“The Japanese authorities 


Rev. Messts. Moore of the Zmperieuse, Heaslop 
of the Constance, Mason of the Sapphire, and 
Coats of the Cordelia, all of whom were pre- 
sent on the occasion. Previous to the Concert 
about two hundred men—both marines and 
blue-jackets—sat down to a capital tea which had 
been’ prepared, under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Batchelor, in a lower room of the building. 


«If we were Japanese, forour| At the concert some four hundred men were pre- 


interfering with, the shipment own protection we should be| sent, and the programme, which we append below, 
Bunting craiee upon’the Sigh feats acomrerent our sublectt | was gone through without a hitch, each performer 


hunting cruise upon the high ta 
seas is an illegal proceeding.” shi 


to ask what [Gazette] # * * it 
« obstruction (i. the seems far more probable that 
this country 


iB Service on any foreign 
‘which visited northern 






cause 
Prevention of Japanese sailors the authorities ol 


entering into his part most heartily, much to the 
entertainment of 

the event and the officers of the fleet generally are 
to be congratulated on the success which attended 


ne audience. The promoters of 


oy Rpg, cites poo, decline to let theitanbicteaBie their endeavours, and on the hearly spirit with 


ners}? We [Gaxette] are sorry upon a hunting vessel, because 
to say it, but ita 
been due to the 











ars to have soar as matters have hitherto | which all entered into the proceedings, as well as 
itor of the gone there seems but little pron the general good behaviour of the men on 



















brag relgo Bags 4 Peeath 1 shore, Following is the programme :— 
Your obedient servant, PROGRAMME. 
SCRUTATOR. 1 «Glee Party (Constance). 
October rst, 1888. 2. rms reversed Popeleton (Alacrity), 
ait bie as'|/ 35 : land (Sapphire). 
—— 4: They all Tove Jacke ihawes (Heroine). 
. What cheer, Cockie? . Phillips (Zmperieuse), 
BRANCH PEACE COURTS. & Came Lee Bolton (Cordelia). 
ES EEE 7. What a thing now-a-days Low (Leander), 
; 5 8. Going to do without’em Jones (Mutine). 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 9. Where can mother be? White (Swift). 
ordinance relating to the establishment of Branch | 10. Banjo duett .........Folkes and Williams (Porpoise). 
: 11, Acrobatic Performance Fenner (Wanderer). 
Peace Courts, and order it to be promulgated. 12. Duett ‘A. Gibbons and Moore (Sapphire). 


" sal . te Si 13- Hail! Smiling Morn! 
[His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual] | 13 Llal! Smiling Mor 





Glee Party (Constance). 
Gilbert (Mutine). 









(Privy Seal.) 15. Song ie » Meritt (Cordelia). 
te zt 6. Naughty Girl oie). 
Dated September 15th, 1888. ie: Hate Gs ine? reas ‘ts i 


(Countersigned) ‘ 
Count Kuropa Kryotaka, | 


Minister President of State. 
Count Yamapa AKIYosHI, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


UNIVERS 
URBA 





18. Step Dance 
9. Comic Son 











Ows (Zmiperiense). 
Hipper (Wanderer). 
. The Christening Morris (Swift). 
Blarney Roses erkins (Heroine). 
Conjuring Exhibition Box (/mperieuse). 
Gia Ficteop Save tHe Quaan.” 


ITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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CRICKET. in her mainsail carrying her lee rail well Wrote Covnse. eee 
under water most of the time and sputtering Finis, ‘Wiweears. ote 
SaTME CH SePSHTN fiercely as she went along. Several boards were] 
“Unper 30” v. “OVER 30.” made by all to get up to the mark, the ebb tide] — 'rtire 
This, the opening match of the season, was| evidently playing the mischief with some calcula} Magu 
played on Saturday. It had been stated that the/ tions, but all squeezed round well enough with} fi fouls 
sides on paper appeared to have been arranged | the exception of Jubal E. which, sailing too close,| Saxe 


somewhat. in favour of the “ youngsters,” and 
though this was not particularly apparent—there 
were several good men among the “ancients” 
—the latter got a severe handling, being beaten 
by 158 runs and 6 wickets. “Over 30” went in 
first to defend the attacks of Edwards and Lias, 
who bowled throughout. ‘they each took five 
wickets and each bowled 60 balls, 27 runs being 
got off Edwards and 35 off Lias.’ ‘The side was 
put, out for 68, no less than eight players contri- 
buting “eggs?” and single figures, Abbott (15 not 
out) being top scorer. Pearson and Lamb, facing 








the deliveries of Sutter and Southern, commenced 
play for their side, and the second wicket went 
down with the score at 5. Hawkins and Duff 
having replaced the two first batsmen, runs came 
rapidly, the former being caught by Cox off Sutter 
for 38, and the latter being run out when he had 
notched 33. Although the game had already been 
won, the new “ Captain” evidently went in with the 
determination of proving his title to the exalted 
position recently conferred upon him, and, being 
joined by Morriss, these two players held their bats 
during the remainder of the afternoon, notwith. 
standing changes in the assaulting party, and re- 
tired “not out,” Edwards with 99 and Mortriss 
with 36 to his credit; the latter's score including 
a five, a four, and 3 threes, and the Captain’sa six, 
5 fours, and g threes. Messrs, Lias, Tilden, Ar- 
nould, Daniel, and Nash did not bat. Following 
are the scores :— 























3 
° 
10 5 
ae 
8 : 
o| Sutter See | 
‘ ‘ | Mr. Dutt, runout 
Mr. Hinton, b. Edwards) 4 ‘ards, not out 
Mr. Cox, by Lias 3 







Mr. Trevetl 





Mr. Al Nr. Daniel,’ | 
Mr, Shand, by L 0 | Mr. Nash, 
6 [be t5, bea, we 3, mb. 
os 








SAILING RAC: 
aes See Ee 


A fresh N.N.E, breeze, while vastly enhancing 
the interest of Saturday’s sailing race, had the 
effect unfortunately of debarting’ from’ the com 
petition several evaft which in. milder weather 
would no doubt have started. ‘The prospect of a 
wet passage, however, did not deter the plucky 
owner of La Belle, who pushed his little hooker 
along through the heavy sea with rare skill and 
judgment, and saved by a very short interval his 
allowance from Ronin. The course was from 
the usual starting line to the North Mark, the 
Lightship, home round the flag-boat off the Grand 
Hotel, back to the Lightship, round the Hommoku 
spit buoy (leaving iton the port hand), the Light 
ship, and ‘home across the usual finishing line. 
‘Three prizes were offered (the first-a fine lamp 
presented by the Japan and American ‘Trading 
Co.) the boats being all handicapped arbitrati 
in one class, ‘Thirteen craft entered, but only n 
turned up. Maid Marion was launched but 
few days ago, and could not be got ready in time 
Her presence will, however, enliven the next race, 
when under the command of Mr. Beart, she will 
take her place in the fleet. Captain Efford fired 
the starting gun atone p.m. precisely. Aborigine 
after dodging about to windward, came down in a 
hurry and got across within a few seconds of Afo/ly 
Bawn which, lufling up from a leeward berth, 
went over at the same time as Scow. The 
others crossed in this order: Yubal E., Princess 
Maud, La Belle, Lady Louise, and Mosquito 
Ronin miscalculated the time, and only got 
out 8 minutes after the starting gun. Lady 
Louise and Princess Maud went’ under main 
sail and jib, but the latter immediately made an 
effort to set her foresail, which being at first un- 
successful for some reason retarded her progress 
very seriously, ‘The small cutter set hers late: 
on. The reach out through the shipping evolved 
litle incident, the chief features being Sco 
capital progress and the wonderful manne 































































in 
which Lady Lonise, after getting over her con 
tretemps, ovethauled Mosquito, Fubal E. and 
Princess Maud. Aburigine and Sfolly Bawn went 


about almost in the same second at 3h. 22m. 30s, 
but the others stood a good deal farther. ‘The s« 
and wind must have been very trying for the 
smaller craft, even Aborigine with a single ree 
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lost way, and falling down close to the buoy 
had to goabout again. From this point Aborigine 
walked away from the others and, rounding the 
Lightship only ten minutes after, the Doctor 
























weathered the north mark, squared away for 
home. We give the times for both points :— 

Nour Manx. HLM. Ss. 
Aborigine 1.41.03 
Molly Bawn 1 53.03 
Lady Louise 1.50.52 
Scow 1.57.05, 
Princess Maud 157-50 
Mosquito . 2.02.40 
Fubal E. 2.03.20 

Licutsuip, 

Aborigine 1.56.40 
Molly Bawn 2.015 
Lady Louise 2.14.20 
Se 2.16.10 
Princess Maud 2.16.25, 
Jubal E. 2.20.15 
‘Mosquito 2.21.— 
Ronin . 2.39.15 
La Belle . 2.45.30 


‘The sea increased somewhat on the run in from 
the Lightship and the wind slightly eastered, but 
with the exception of Mosquito and Molly Bawn, 
which set gaff topsails, all ran in on the canvass 
with which they had reached from the North mark. 
At the Home mark the times were :— 





Home Mark, M.S. 

















Aborigine 09.35 
Molly Bawn . 2.24.04 
Lady Louise . 2.27.24 
Seow 2.30.15, 
Princess Maud. 2.30.20 
Fubal Be sss 2.32.03 
Mosquito 2.33 30 
Ronin 2.54.25 
La Belle. 3.0030 





Alter getting round the Home mask Lady Louise 
tried to reef, but finding that a task of considerable 
difficulty at length bore up and ran out of the race. 
Scow and Princess Maud got round almost together, 
but the former was distanced by her opponent in the 
windward work to the Lightship again, which was 
passed as follows (Fubal £. also having run out of 
the race) :-— 


Aborigine 
Molly Bawn 
Princess Maud . 
Scow 

Mosquito . 
Ronin. 
La Belle 


The sea proving too heavy for the launch kindly 
placed at the disposal of Captain Efford by the 
Engineering Works, that official landed and timed 
the race from the shore, the manner in which the 
craft reeled about being some what detrimental to 
clerical work, From the Bund of course. the 
Homoku Spit Buoy was invisible, but it could be 
seen that Captain Weston had lengthened his lead. 
Mosquito evidently got into difficulties after pas 
sing the Lightship, and, after labouring for some 
time in the heavy water off Homoku, put back for 
home. 

‘The Lightship was passed on the return tip 
as follows :— 








Licutsur 



































Licutsutr, 


Aborigine 
Molly Bazen 
Princess Maud 
Scow 
Ronin. 
La Belle . 


Aborigine, staggering under mainsail, foresail, 
and jib, finished far ahead of anything. 9 
pushed Princess Maud close round the Lightship, 
and getting up gaff-topsail while the small cutter 
simply boomed out foresail to starboard, was able 
to win by allowance. La Belle, as we have said, 
beat Ronin on her allowance. We give the tim 
for the finish, noting that the record for once round 
the Club course will count for champion and 
fastest time :— 























Oxce Rocx Cove Course. 
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Princess Maui 
Ronin 
La Belle 





25.09 
35.00 


Wisnens. 
and Prize—Molly Bawn, 


ist Prize—torigine, 3rd Prize—Seow. 








BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR NAGASAKI FOR 1887. 
a, 

Consul Ensure to Mr. TRENCH. 

Nagasaki, May 28, 1888. 
Sir,—I have the honour to report on the Trade 
and Shipping of this Port for the year 1887, and 
enclose the following statistical returns :— 
. Import trade. 
2. Export trade. 
3. Trade to foreign countries. 
4. General shipping. 
5. Treasure imported and exported. 
6. Duties, &c., collected. 
7. British’ and foreign residents and firms. 


The trade for 1887 compares with that of 1886 
as follows :— 

















1887, BRO 
Imports 238,039 196,914 
Exports 645,904 798,241 

Total .. 884,843 995,155 





Increase in imports 42,0251. ; decrease in exports, 
152,337/. ; actual decrease in trade, 110,312/. 


Imports 1N 1887. 
















Decreass. Increase, 
€ é 
Cotton manufactures .......6. 1,678 =- 
Woollen and mixed cotton 
id woollen ... = 2,348 
Metals and manufactures of 
metals. _ 1350 
Kerosene oil , 11,618 S35 
Sugar = 36,305 
Miscellaneous =s 13,318 
Total .. 13,296 55,321 


‘Total increase ports, 42,0257, 
Exports 1n 1887. 











Decrease. Increase, 
* & 
1,077 = 
128,436 - 
19,319 = 
8,893, =a 
= 5,388 
Total . + 1571725 §4388 
‘Total decrease in exports, 152,3371. 





As on former occasions my report is based on 
the returns of the Lmpetial customs. 

An important feature of the rade are the large 
consignments of merchandise from Europe, con- 
sisting principally of grey shirtings, lawns, and 
inuslins, Hol appearing in the customs returns, as 

ey are all sold on the spot in the bonded ware- 
ises for export to other places. Their value in 
1886 was upwards of 60,000/., whereas this year 
they have exceeded 250,001. 

In order to give a more correct idea of the im- 
port trade of Nagasaki, this amount should be 
added on to the value of the imports given by the 
Bureau of Customs, making a total of 488,930/. 

‘The increase in imports of 42,025/. thus becomes 
232,1251., and the balance of trade in favour of 
1887 is 17,663/., instead of the decrease stated 
above as being 152,337/. 

‘There was a slightly increased demand for flan- 
nels and cloths, and the direct importation of these 
and kindred atticles may again become of some 

mportance. 

Metals and chemicals are beginning to look up, 
and at one time there was an active demand for 
them. 

In January there was a fair business in petro- 
leum, but as prices were somewhat lower pur 
chasers became overstocked, prices being for 
Atlantic, 2 dol.; Peetless, 1 dol. 73 ¢.; Chester, 1 
dol. 84c.3 and Devoe, 1 dol. 75. ¢. In March re- 
newed activity began to show iiself, though dealers 
declined to offer for Devoe and Chester, till con- 
cessions being made general, briskness was ap- 
parent in May. After this prices weakened, and 
the market continued dull till August, when a 
firmer tendency was manifested, prices continuing 
to advance, and closing in December—Atlantic, f 
dol. 98 c.; Devoe, 1 dol $6.c.; and Peerless, 1 dol. 
70c. Stock on hand at close of year was about 
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Sugar shows a satisfactory- increase, which is 
likely to be maintained; the excess over last year 
is about 36,0001. 

‘The raw cotton trade in the hands of Chinese is 
less by some 600,000 Ibs., valued at about 13,7001. 

‘The business in hides has decr eased, by far the 
larger portions of this article of merchandise being, 
as usual, re-exported. 

Owing to the primitive and careless” methods of 
cultivation and preparation in the surrounding 
districts, tea has virtually ceased to be an article of 
export, except to the north of China, which takes 
large quantities of very inferior kinds, ranging 
between 4 dol. and 5 doi. per picul. 

There were but small purchases at the open- 
ing of the year, and, though prices declined, 

tise in “sterling exchange prevented any 
advantage being taken of this fall, which was 
about 2 dol. in ‘medium to fine, and t dol. 50 c. 
for better kinds. In May the new season teas 
made their first appearance and seemed satis. 
factory, being apparently up to standard. The 
unsatisfactory nature of advices by mail, however, 
stopped business, exporters being unwilling to 
operate except ata reduction of 2 dol., bringing 
prices in July down to 7 dol. tog dol. for medium 
to fine, and 10 dol. to 13 dol. for fine to finest. 
Business continued dull till October, when con. 
cessions on the part of Japanese merchants in. 
duced buyers to operate’ to some extent, though 
the market remained flat, notwithstanding prices 
had, if anything, lowered. Stocks at the end of 
the year consisted of—fine, 600; medium, 2,003 
and round leaf, 850 bales. 

The out-turn “of tobacco proved even worse 
than was expected, and business was therefore 
specially dull at the commencement of the year ; 
notwithstanding inferior quality, some 3,380 bales 
were held in February for 6 dol. per picul. Later 
on concessions led to business, and in April there 
were only 2,600 bales in stock, of so very poor and 
inferior a description as to render it impossible to 
find buyers. 

This state of things continued throughout the 

ear, the new crop being unusually small and bare, 
Rieck on hand in December were 2,485 bales, 
with merely nominal quotations and no inquiry. 

Absolutely nothing was done in vegetable wax 
during the first few months of the year, though 
in May some 1,045 tubs changed hands at 15 dol. 
30, to 15 dol. 50°c. per picul. In July there was 
a slight rise of 50 c., prices almost immediately 
after falling to 13 dol,, with no anxiety on the part 
of exporters to avail themselves of this low qu 
tion, About October there was a slight revival of 
short duration, the market collapsing entirely at 
the close of the year, when prices were nominally 
14 dol. § c. to 14 dol. 75 c. 

In camphor the year opened at lower prices, and 
some 613 tubs changed hands at 15 dol. to 13 dol. 
40 c. per picul, though in February quotations 
rose, and Chinese buyers took 850 tubs at 16 dol. 
10 c, to 16 dol. 30 c. Shortly after there was a 
substantial drop, and 1,067 tubs were disposed of 
at 15 dol. to 15 dol. 20 ¢. Early in April prices 
again advanced, but nevertheless business was 
done to the extent of 1,135 tubs. 

About the middle of the year prices were firm at 
from 15 dol. 30 c. to 16 dol., and in August ey 
stood at 16 dol. 75 ¢., with small transactions. 
further rise of 2g ¢. took place in September, while 
in October and November this article was 
at from 17 dol. 20 c. to 18 dol. 25 c., the year clos- 
ing at 21 dol. 80 c., with a brisk demand and ex- 
pectation of still higher prices. 

The business of the year shows a slight decrease 
of 40,000 lis. on 1886. 

In’ December last the export of rice reached 
19,416 piculs, and in January Higo was quoted at 
2adol. 25 c., Hizen having receded to 2 dol. 15 c. 
A little later the market here was dull, though 
large shipments were being made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shimonoseki; stocks therefore ac- 
cumulated and prices fell, so that in May holders 
were offering Higo at 2dol. 7c. and Hizen at 
2 dol. : 

In June the market recovered itself, and prices 
rose, though they shortly after fell again, when 
Higo was obtainable at 2 dol. 15 c., and Hizen at 
2 dol. 10 c.; after this there was some activity, and 
values hardened, Dulness, however, again quickly 
prevailed, and prices consequently dropped. 

The market in November was without any anima- 
tion, buyers holding off, though showing increased 
activity in December, when prices again stood at 
the last quotation. 

‘The exports were 22,000 tons less than in the 
previous year. 

During the first half of the year the wheat market 
was exceedingly dull, even though prices stood at 
1 dol. 75 c. 

In June, however, favourable reports about the 


new crop were received, the yiel ing expecter 
nearly up to Hat gh ESE whe as 




































former report, was exceptionally abundant. 
were fully confirmed, and considers 
ds at 1 dol. 56.c. to 1 dol. 60 

idle of August some 9,578 bales 
The grain being fully up to the samples shown 
at the commencement of the harvest, business 
continued good to the extent of 12,600 bales, at 
an advance of 5 c. to 7c. over rates quoted above; 
after this transactions fell off, with slight fluctua, 
tions in prices, stocks, amounting to 15,000 bales, 
being strongly held in December for 1 dol. 70 ¢. 

The business for the year shows a falling-off of 
nearly 60,0001. 

Takashima coal was in active request, large con- 
tracts for the season being made early in the 

34 peculiar feature of the business was that 

coal was sought after from more distant ports 
than has hitherto been the case. Steady activity 
continued throughout the year at following prices t 
Large, 4 dol. 50c. to dol. 50.c.; and small, 3 
dol. 03 ‘dol. 4o c. 


Ideas 
le lots changed 
so that by the 
were sold. 





















Tons. 
Stocks of January 1st, 1887, 19,851 
Takashima net output in 1887 3345187 
Nakanoshima.., 92,164 

446,203 
Shipments ... 





416,282 


Stocks on January 1st, 1888 


Karatsu axp Taxu.—The ‘year opened with 
an improvement in the price of this coal, owing 
mainly to a scarcity of commoner kinds, and quo- 
tations were 3 dol. to 3 dol. 50c., though stocks 
soon became scarce, sale being consequently small, 
with prices receding to 2 dol. 70. Supplies in. 
creasing, a fair business was shot Uy after done 
at 2 dol. 80. to 3 dol. 25c., though the amount 
on hand soon fell to 300 tons. 

In August there was considerable dullness, 
though 1,750 tons of good coal were held for 3 dol. 
soc. ‘The demand was again fair in October, 
Karatsu standing at 3 dol. 15 c. to 3 dol. 50c., 
and Taku at from 2 dol. 60 c. to 3 dol. 10 c. 

The year closed with a brisk demand for com- 
mon sorts of Karatsu and a fair inquiry for Taku 
at prices slightly under those just named, 

Imabuku coal was without alteration dur ing the 
early part of the year, at from 1 dol. Soc. to 2dol., 
though there was a slight improvement in March. 

Stocks failed about July, but they soon rose to 
600 tons, only to relapse into a state of continued 
depression, December closing with little or no 
business. 

A noticeable feature of the trade of the past 
year is the establishment of Japanese merchants 
at Tientsin, giving an impetus to the local wood, 
timber, and porcelain business, which latter has 
increased very largely, as Japan produces cheaper 
pottery than China, the centres being easily ac- 
cessible. 

The trade with Korea may be said to be holding 
its own, though the absence of a system of draw- 
backs continues to tell against it. 

There has been a large development of progres- 
sive business ideas among the Japanese of this 
district, and the manufacture of fancy articles, 
peculiarly Japanese, tends to show that Nagasaki 
is awakening from the apathetic and helpless state 
into which it gradually fell after the opening of 
Kobé and Osaka, 

The purely foreign shipping in the Nagasaki 
district, consisting of Nagasaki and Kuchinotsu, 
shows an increase in 1887 over 1886 of four ships 
and 18,402 tons; if Japanese shipping of foreign 
build be included the increase in tonnage is 24,518, 
though there is a decrease of 19 ships. 

The Japanese shipping referred to above, which 
does not include the large number of small steam- 
ers plying between Nagasaki and numerous in- 
tend, sea-ports, shows, as compared with 1886, a 
decrease of 23 ships, but an increase of 6,116 tons. 

In British shipping there is a decrease of 55 
ships and 62,217 tons, being 27 ships and 33,615 
tons at Nasagaki, and 28 ships of 62,217 tons at 
Kuchinotsu. 

Of all the shipping int'this district (foreign and 
Japanese of foreign build) the British percentage 
in 1887 was 27k in ships and 37 in tons, as com- 
pared with 33} and 45 in the preceding year; of 
purely foreign shipping it was 42% in ships and 
55% in tons, as against 51$ and 64% in 1886; the 
decrease in the percentage is therefore 6 for ships 
and 8§ in tonnage in the former case, and g in 
ships and 22 in tonnage in the latter. 

The decline continues to be due to the reasons 
set forth in my last report. 

It may be well to mention here that steamers of 
600 and 1,500 tons dead-weight carrying capacity 
are most suitabte for the trade of this place, as is 
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shown by the constant employment of the smaller 
German steamers; in fact, what is wanted are 


beancakes, rice, &c., not necessarily having pas- 
senger accommodation. Good servicable ships of 
this kind are not at all unlikely to meet with pur- 
chasers. At present there are virtually no British 
steamers of that size trading north of Hongkong, 
excepting those belonging to three regular lines 
on the China coast. 


German shipping continues to increase, and 
against 206 vessels of 132,438 tons in 1886 there 
were 229 ships of 170,812 tons, an increase of 23 
ships and 38,374 tons. ‘The German. percentage 
of foreign shipping for 1887 was 447 in ships and 
| 3028 in tons, as against 414 in ships and 24% in 
tons in 1886, 

Referring to Exhibit A in the report on this 
Consular district for 1886, it will be seen that in 
1880 the British percentage was 76} in ships and 
738 in tons, whereas that for German shipping 
was then only 8} in ships and 6 in tons, 

In 1880 there entered into Nagasaki 216 British 

ships of 146,042 tons, and 24 German ships of 
12,082 tons, while during 1887 there were 207 Bri- 
tish vessels of 289,769 tons and 217. German 
vessels of 162,383 tons. ‘The percentage of ton- 
nage increase during the year under review as 
as compared with 1880 was:—British 98 and Ger- 
man 1,243 in other words, the tonnage of British 
shipping has doubled, whereas that of German 
vessels has increased nearly fourteenfold. 
In Norwegian shipping there is a large increase 
of 28 ships and 35,549 tons, principally at Kuchi« 
Hots, where the percentage of foreign tonnage 
last year was 52, as against 11 in 1886. 

‘The synoptical table of shipping for 1886 and 
the past year (Exhibit A) shows that British ton- 
nage has again decreased, whereas the quantity 
of German and Norwegian tonnage is steadily 
rising. 

The following returns of British, German, and 
Norwgian shipping will afford facilities for com- 
parison in this connection, 

The result for the ten years ended December 
last is:— 














British, German, Norwegian. 
Year, Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
1877... 155 92217 9 3,686. = — 
1887... 230 256,044 229 170,812 38 48,313 
Inc. ... 75 163,827 220 167,126 38 48,313 
‘The year 1887 compares with 1886 as follows :— 
British, German, Norwegi: 
Year. Ships, ‘Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. Shipor if . 
1886... 285 384,092 206 132,438 10 12,764 
1887... 230 321,875 229 170,812 38 48,313 





23 38,374 28 35,549 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that, 
whereas German tonnage was 10 years ago only 
about 35 of the British, it has during the past year 
risen to about }f. 

As compared with 1886, British tonnage de- 
creased about 16 per cent., the German increased 
27 per cent., and the Norwegian 277 per cent.; 
and here it is of importance to point out, before 
closing this portion of the report, that the tonnage 
returns of ships coming to this port give a very 
inaccurate idea of the actual carrying trade, as 
very many of the large British steamers only call 
here to receive or discharge very small portions of 
their cargoes, whereas, with the exception of one 
monthly mail-boat, the smaller German steamers 
nearly always have cargoes to the full extent of 
their tonnage. 

Bank sight demand on London has fluctuated 
between 3s. 1d. and 3s. 4d., the highest rate having 
been in January and the lowest in June, closing in 
December at gs. 13d. 

On New York private four month bills ranged 
from 77} to 83, the lowest point being reached in 

uly. 

u On Shanghai sight bank drafts varied between 
71} and 724 per 100 dols., at which latter rate they 
closed in December. 

On Yokohama bank drafts were at par through: 
out the year. 

As throughout 1886 Japanese paper currenc 
has, during the past year, continued at par with 
silver. 

By vessels, other than mail steamers, freights 
have been rather higher than in 1886; to Hong- 
kong, 1 dol. 20 c. to 1 dol. 80 c.; to Shanghai, 1 
dol. to 1 dol. 70 c.; to Yokohama, 1 dol. to 1 dol. 
10 c.; to Tientsin, 4 dol. per ton, and 65 c. per 
bale of tea; to Chefoo, 1 dol. 20 c. to 1 dol. 50 ¢.; 
to Hakodate, 1 dol. to 1 dol. 50 c.; to Hankow, 2 
dol. 25 c. to 2 dol. 50 c.; and to Singapore, 1 dol. 
70 c. to 2 dol. 25 c. 

PI S}imdnihieTharters were effected for one Bri- 


55 62,217 











id carriers, speed not under 9 knotpn fey pels tP aes Erp Goaye9 steamers. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. Taste I.—Return Exrort Trape or Naca- perites (ecient a 
Postar Rerurns, NaGasakl. SAKI FOR THE YEARS 1887 anD 1886. Nationality. No. of ‘ons. No.of Tons. No.of Tons. 
esac. Vessels vessels. 
Arrictes. Sent. Recetven. seine ad Span Bela ss sere hea 
Peres nese 6 e484 60 
; 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. Merchandise. Quantity: Value. Quantity. Value. penned % HB & 
Ordinary letters... 968,608 710,446 970,214 616,843 | Tea— £, . German = 3 “Sap 
Registered letters... 62,544 40.955 62.670 36.543) Creech” $58 Shs Total - ver tents 0 
Postal cal sieise 459.875 238.035 459,630 191.458) Yancha and sun 599.016 Total for 18860 ag 14,353 14 100,023 139 
lewspapers 429,509 284.713 430,255 280,23 ‘ - és ‘ 

Books. &c. 1) "a5'302 27,400 25,587 26,403 Total pbc ile lee Renta eae sinc Cai OTE 
Free (official corre- Rice Shas 2H678 | faves Pa ove Pere 
spondence).. 95.7099 — 96,104 — — — |German ... 6 O45 an 23g 16; 

Coal . Tons 305,671 111,057 | Norwewian = ‘3 3 

Drawn. Patp. Coal, for ships’ “ase Tons 353,030 196,408 | Russian - - ag 7% 

2 , = French cS eee 

ball eae 1087 Ye Total... $89,308 507,405 United State, Sie ae 3 

\ 5 a — ther countries ... a3 33 

isebest 0 344,224 99, ried fish— i= ae pes) 

Meneycordars SAGES NOE EEE IE ee $096,674 761198] Total occu 60 28502 768 Rga,fog 818 

‘Terecrarnic Messaces Return (NaGAsakt Bee ass Meg as Total for 1886... 76 38,001 780 781,250 626 

Sratton). Shrimps... by7ayo d7rs | OF the above shipping— 
Description, Sent. Recetveo, |“! EEE SO Cuxanay (Nagasaki). 

Total 6,000,163 British sevens It 8,006 197 282,668 208 290,674 
1887. 1886, 1887. 1886. | picid Japanese 14 1734 193 330,978 07 324710 
Japanese messages ... 50,707 50,340 44,509 44 564 | Miscellancous— German © 34045 207 156,307 213 158,952 
Local foreign messages 2,423 2,521 2,361 3.944) EAMPLOr ~ 0047,473 ae ees 
International messages 3,136! 3,304 2,829 3,142 = 3 ae $ Her 

Return ov TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES TRANSITING = 3 3 

NaGasakt. 494/337 oss ae 

r > 37 
: he | Poreeiain 
avecsigta ae7. ese ee ane - - Curarep (Kuchinotsu). 
anese messages... 136,711 201,970! Sheinsh— =, Sui 32.89 
oreign messages (outward) 22,123? 17,501 Awabi Ibs Lost s.tge| Japanese: 26 11,510 3 rH $2 iassa 
Foreign messages (inward) ..... 21,490" (17,322) Rene torte" Cons noompaa ingy3| Germann. = HR fay TD As 
‘The total of the figures marked (1), (2), and] Textile fabsice, clathe Total 8 nee “oy sopate ase tgars 
(3) in the foregoing returns shows the entire inter- | Timuge S* Total for i886" 3g an 353113 100,850 138 113,209 
being | Tobacco leat 


national waffic of Japan for the past year, 
an increase of 8,532 messages over that of 1886. 

Various works in connection with sanitary im- 
provements, mentioned in a former report, are still 
being carried on, and will, it is expected, be com- 
pleted in a very few months. ‘The scheme for 
waterworks continues to be under consideration, 
and the preliminary arrangements are progressing. 

The proposed railway system for this island, 
briefly referred to in my report for 1886, has 
undergone considerable alterations, and it is now 
confidently expected that the worl will be com- 
meneed very shortly, 

I enclose a translation (Exhibit B), by M 
Assistant Griffiths, of a table which appeared re- 
cently ina local Japanese newspaper, purporting 
to show the sections, their cost, and. proposed 
period of construction. 

‘The total length of main line and branches will 
be 2714 miles. 

Thave, &e., 


(Signed) 











J. J. ENSLIE, 


hspue IL—Return ov tue Import Trape ov 
NaGasakt ty THE Years 1887 anv 1886. 































































1886." 
Desen Quane 
CilaNDISK Tiny. Vate 
= = tne 
Wolten and mired 
id woolen ee — 433 
Metals and) manufae> 
tures of — = antsy 14308 
Kerosene oil. Gallons gatas 18.371 1,821,234 20,089 

faty white Liss one 44766471 42,990 3,397,109 33,163 
ugar, brow Lbs. ... 7,706,288 42,483 2,525,912 10,091 

far, Fock candy, &c.  ——agg2 0b 

Total — = B65 st, 960 

Steam vessel = = 93 = aa 
Miscellaneous Western— 
Dring, __ medicines, 

‘and chemicals, = 1823 — $037 
Dyes and paints = = tbsp = Sh 
Machinery ee a 
Provisions O00 = gn HO 
Silk manviactures 

and sati _ > > buy = pass 
‘Tobacco ai = = 82 i669 
Wines, spirits, beer, 

e. = = 7849 8,523 
Miscellaneous Eastern — 
Cotton, raw Lbs. ... 1,362,121 30,987 1,996,096 44,661 
Hides,t butfalo and 

cow - 1,802 95.612 1,667 

Sundries woe = = 9S — S07 
Total imports... —  — 238,939 — 196,9r4 

1. = 4 dol. 88 c. 
+ Total hides imported. Lbs. ... 38,984 2,888,325 65,226 


Total 























ported .. 38479 2,792,713 63,5: 
Balance we 78939 4,02 O12 1,607 
Recariruzation. 
Description of Mencuanpise. 1887. 1886. 
& & 
Cotton manufactures -.ssseseeoes 2738 4.416] 
Woollen and mixed cotton and wool- 
len A - 3.781 1.433 
Metals and manufactures of ... 17.655 14.305 
Kerosene oil fe 18.371 20,959 
Sugar sssvee 88 51,900 | 
Miscellaneous «. + 108,129 94.811 











Total. 











Dighived by (3) 





War, vegetable... 
Wheat 
Other articles" 





372,319 


Total .. 





























Grand Total — 645,905 — 798.248 
#1 dolm ys. 2d, trdol.=yi. 4d. 
RECArITULATION. 
Description of Merchandise. 1887. 1886, 
Tea 15,089 16,166 
Rice 83,295 sees 211,671 
Coal + 288,146 307,465 
Dried fish seve 81,727 90,620 
Miscellaneous 177,707 ese» 172,319 
Total... . 645,904 798,241 





Taste II.—Rerury snowinc THE Torat 
Vatue or att ARTICLES ExeorTEeD ¥ROM 
AND IMPORTED INTO NAGASAKI FROM AND 
to ForeiGn Countrigs IN 1886 anp 1887. 


Exports. 
1887." 


Imports. 


1887.2 1886.3 
« 4 


Country, 


British Col 

kong). 
China (Shanghai) ji 
Great B 


1886. 
* 







217,409 104.976 
197.640 87,141 
108,947 7,703 


734250 
994540 
51936 


20 
22,568 








293 
273,940 


45379 
34,075 
793,241 238,939 196,914 


to3s ad. ¢ Mexican dol.equal to gs. 4d 
$f sterling equal to 4 dol. 88 c. 

















‘Tance TV.—Returs or ace THE Smreine 1s 
tHe Consu Disrrier ov NaGAsaKi IN THE 
Year 1887. 





















Enterep (NaGasakt and Kucnixotsv). 
Sailing. Steam. Total. 
Nomber Number Number 
Nationality. "ef Tons. of Tons. of Tons. 
Vessels. Vessels. Vessels. 
10 7473 220 314,402 230 
37 13120 234 242,918 271 
© 2,645 223 168,167 229 
Norwegian =- 38 48,313 38 
Russian 35 34 3as65 35 
French wees = 6 73 6 15,973 
United States... 3 4,697. 3 79 4 45776 
Other countries — — 23 5023 
Total... 27,976 769 
Total for 1886 87 ghsbos 738 


Of the above shipping— 


Esverep (NaGAsak!). 





















British 10 74473 197 282,296 207 
Japanese... 1 200° 224,434 211 
Germa 6 2,645 211 159.738 217 
Norwegian = 3 
Russian cae 35 25 
French 6 
United States. 3 4.607 4 
Other countries — 23 
Total 31 16,456 65 696 750,079 
SOl é b2 27ijia Gas 706 730,150 


Ogle 





‘Tate V.—Return or THE TREASURE IMPORTED 
anp Exrortep aT NAGASAKI DURING THE 
Year expep December 31ST, 1887. 











Imported vores 
Imported . 477,827 
Expoited .. ) Yo701 

Total osc: cnpeeees 6484538 





At 3s. 2d. per dol 102,695/. 128. sterling. 


Taste VI—Return or THe Dutizs on IM- 
rorTs and Exrorts, Suirrine Dues, &c., 
COLLECTED AT NAGASAKI DURING THE 
Year ENDED DECEMBER 31ST, 1887. 


























Dollars. 

Export duties .. ssn 839749 

Import duties 534 08 
Warchousing fees 

Shipping dues. 1Z08 

Miscellaneous .. 5,070 

Total esse 163,286 


At 3s. ad. per dollar, equi 128. 4d. sterling. 





Taste VII—Rerurn or Foreicn Resipents 
AnD Firms in Nacasakr on December 
gist, 1887. 


















Residents. Firm: sad 
Nationality. Adults. Children. 

British 64 

American 56 

Austro-Hungarian 18 

Belgian 

Chinese 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 3 

Russian 10 

‘Yotal...... 816 sant TOP 





Exhibit A.—Synoptical return for the district of 
ayasaki, comprising the ports of Nagasaki and 
Kuchinotsu, showing the percentage of ships and 
tonnage of the Japanese, and of the principal por- 
tion of the foreign shipping. 








PERCENTAGE ov Japanese Suivpinc or ForstGn 
Burt anp ForesGy Surrrine. 








1886, 87. 
Flas. Sutrs. Towxace. Sax Tonnace, 
The Port of Nagasal 
Japanese 7 31 29 ee SOR vee 3OH5 
The Port of Kucl inotsu— 
Japanese cei sae $4 vane Se aes 4ORY ae 26 





Percentace or Foreign Suirrine OnLy. 


The Port of Nagasaki— 
British 
German 
Russian 
United States .. 

The Fort of Kud inotsu— 
Germ: 
Norweigian.. 

The Ports of Nagasaki and 

Kuchinotsu— 

British .. 
German 371 
Norweigian 










Sit + 








Be 
Russian... 


United SIE inad-fro re 
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Exuisir B.—Krusaiv Rattway. 


TABLE SHOWING TuE SECTIONS, Cost, AND 
Proposed Pertop or ConsTRUCTION. 


Date 
































é eo4 t 
38 $8 costot ofCom- of 22 
3% Name ot Section. §=3 Section. mence- Com- £~ 
a 3 ment, pletion. 
Yen. July. Dec, m’ths. 
1 Mojito Onga .. 20 829,980 1888 a 18 
a Onga to Hakata .. 27 1,108,940 1888) ee a 
fone. 
3 Hakata to Kurume. aah 924,9547 1888 wor 36 
4 Kurume to Takare nn. sat 1o78,9702 1889 ii 30 
jan. June. 
§ Tajiro to Saga ..... 16 476,163, Roo 18g 
6 Takase to Kumamoto... 16 ($46,163 1888 8 
1 Kumamoto to Misumi 24 734.244 1890 30 
8 Sago to Tsukazaki 7B $03,561 1898 8 
9 Tsukazaki to Omu 1892 36 
12 Omura to Nagasaki 1893 8 
a1 Arita to Saseho_.. 180g bed 
12 Udo to Yatsushiro . 1896 a 
13 Kokura to Koji.. 1897 a 





Total a7 10,493,386 








IN THE LAND OF THE DRAGON-FLY. 
a 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 


(From our Travettine Commissioner.) 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasettte and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of his first im 
pression of Japan :— 
Yokohama, July roth, 1888. 

My fellow-passengers by the Belgic are now on 
their homeward voyage in her. ‘They have in- 
spected Yokohama and Tdkyd; they have travelled 
in the interior; they have “done” Nikko in the 
North and Kyot6 in the South; they have sailed 
over the Inland Sea; they have become experts in 
rece antiquities; they are informed upon 
f 





Japanese politics; from tea-house to temple and 

rom the Daibutsu to Fujiyama nothing has escaped 
their scrutiny. At last they are gazing again over 
the blue Pacific, but how differently from a few 
short weeks ago! ‘hen all was eager anticipa- 
tion; now there is the proud satiety of rounded 
experience aud fullheas er kngwledger’ Japan, the 
unknown, the immemorial, the magnetic, the ar- 
dently desired, the wonderland of the world, has 
been encompassed by a summer's trip it is black- 
pencilled in their Murray, it has become the ac- 
complished fact, the squeezed orange. Happy 
fellow-passengers ! 

For my own part, [ have hardly been outside the 
two chief cities, and I know nothing yet of many of 
these places, But I have seen a good deal of 
Japanese life, both public and private; I have 
visited every Government institution in the capital; 
Thave met the leading merchar nd the leading 
journalists; I have had the privilege of talking 
over Japanese affairs with nearly every foreign 
Minisier and Japanese Minister of State; and I 
have had the great honour of being presented to 
the Mikado himself. Still I start to write m 
“first impressions” of this wonderful country ith 
much more diffidence than I should have felt a 
month ago, for I know now how difficult it is to get 
below the surface and below the conceptions of the 
foreign population. ‘The Japan of to-day does not 
wear her heart upon her sleeve nearly so much as 
people think. 

Everybody’s acquaintance with Japan begins at 
Yokohama, which is a pity. When one meets a 
strange man one desires to look at his face, not at 
his boots. Neither does a sane man begin his 
inspection of a mill by putting his finger between 
the mill-stones. Externally Yokohama is a pretty 
place. At night, when the big steamer swings 
slowly up to her anchorage in the harbour and 
announces herself to the sleeping inhabitants by 
great blasts of her fog-horn, to which a gun from 
the American man-of-war responds, as she brings 
the American mails, Yokohama is a double semi- 
le of bright lights and their reflection dancing 
in the dark water. In the morning, when a 
hundred sampans crowd about the ship, each 
easily propelled by its naked occupant with one 
huge scull over the stern, and with the sunrise 
an enormous coal barge comes alongside and a 
hundred nearly naked men and buys pass up the 
coal from hand to hand in what would seem at 
home bread-baskets. Yokohama is a long boule- 
vard, called the “ Bund,” Lounded at each end 
by a jetty or pier, called the “Hatoba,” with 
a pleasant wooded hill to the left, known as the 
“ Bluff,” dotted with white houses. The harbour 
or bay itself is a circle of water perhaps three miles 
wide—big enough at any rate to_be so rough i 


windy weather that the ships hae to S| 
ss raitized ) & wy 
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and go to sea for safety. It is crowded with ship-| dozen connoisseurs in the world who could give 
ping now—a dozen white English men of-war, tiny} you a much better percentage of security than 
cockle-shell gun-boats like the Raétler, fine power-|this. By a first-class Japanese curio-dealer, 
ful-looking protected cruisers like the Leander, and|too, you are only shown’ one thing at a time, 
that awkward terrible monster, the /mpérieuse ;|and at good deal of tea-drinking and sweetmeat 
two old black American frigates with as much|eating Is sandwiched in between the lacquer 
rigging as an Australian clipper, and the Ameri-|and the Lung-chuan-yao, between the bronze 
can flag-ship, the Monocacy, a ved and white pad-|and the brocade. Whereas at Deakin’s you 
dle-wheel-affair like a Long Island Sound ferry|can spend hours at your leisure locking over 
boat, so old and cranky that it would probably} much the most vatied collection of curios, es- 
be unsafe to get up steam in her, and she will] pecially of the beautiful modern things, for sale in 
doubtless be broken up and sold piecemeal not} Japan, and the way-faring man, though a fool, 
a mile from where she lies; a stray Chilian cor-|cannot err much therein, If he charges you a 
vette, with the air of a steam fishing-smack, ||little more—of course he would scout the idea— 
and a Dutch gunboat—heaven knows what they| you are still the better off by several days’ time 
are doing here; three or four big black liners,| spent in vain hunting, a good-sized jinrikisha bill, 
belonging to the O. & O., the P. & O., the}and a stomach-ache. I have dwelt on this point 
Messageries Maritimes, and the Nippon Yusen| because everybody who comes to Japan is seized 
Kaisha, the Japanese line to Shangl and|instantly, and no wonder, with the buying mania, 
hundreds of native junks and sampans, with their] and it does not leave him till his hand reaches the 
Viking-like lofty prows and sterns and square] bottom of his pocket or his foot presses the deck 
pleated sails. The British Empire so far seems to| of a returning steamer. 

me co-extensive with the sea: Yokohama Bay is} To come now to “ first impressions,” there are 
more English than the Mersey. On shore, private | of course two kinds of these. There are the meve 
































houses, the Club and the hotels, occupy the Bund | sense-impressions, the things which strike the eye 
and face the sea. They are all’ two-storey build-| and ear as strange; and there are the “first im- 
ings with wide verandahs and large windows, | pressions” which mean the conclusions springing 
and before each semi-public institution is a row of |to mind when the externals are first understood. 
jinrikishas, the universal two-wheeled baby-car-|The former class of these “first impressions” 
riage with shafts in which you make any journey | generally attach themselves to very trivial matters, 
from a hundred yards to a hundred miles,|but they are often not the less entertaining 
drawn by one or more short cob-like coolies,|for all that, The first thing, for instance, that 
dressed only in shirt and drawers of blue cotton] 1 noticed in Japan was the enormous hats of the 
with characters a foot wide on his back tell-]coolies, and next the ludicrous combinations of 
ing his name or association, and under whose] European and foreign dress worn by many young 
brown skin the muscles stand in ropes and knots | members of the middle class. A pot hat, a cotton 
in altogether abnormal fashion. There is a silly] wrapper or bath-gown—the yukata—a pair of 
travellers’ tale that a man’s life averages only five|long stockings and boots—that was a common 
years after he becomes a jinrikisha runner. Of] mixture, the wearer evidently and rightly thinking 
course a man with a weak spotin heart or lungs|that he had adopted the best points of both 
would soon succumb to such work, but there are} systems, An hour after landing, too, a remark made 
plenty of jolly and healthy looking men in middle} to me by an educated Japanese gentlemen on the 


























life calling out for your patronage. Many of them, 
however, suffer from varicose veins, and not a few 
have the hollow racking cough of the consumptive. 
The resident soon gets callous to this; the visitor 
generally gets rid of them with a few sen and en- 
gages a healthy man, Behind the Bund is the busi- 
ness part of the foreign Settlement, a number of 
streets of solid brick and stone buildings, far more 
sober and quict than any mercantile quarter at 
home. The bank buildings, for instance, have the 
outside look of a museum and the inside arrange- 
ments of a police-station. Sleek well-fed China 
men, the go-betweens of the foreign merchant and 
the Japanese, stroll about in their grey cotton 
vests and blue silk trousers and always with a 
huge cheroot; endess bales of silk and tea are 
being handled to quaint “ shanties "—the Japanese 
coolie is a firm believer that ‘verse ‘sweetens 
toil, however rude the sound,” and if he has only 
a hole to bore he bores it (and us) with a rythm: 
business begins at ten and ends at five, and be- 
tween 12 and 1 you might as well look for an 
elephant as for a merchant, for they are all at 
in. The residences up on the Bluff are de- 
itful, cool and breezy, with deep shady gardens 
and a long view over the bay. Everybody lives 
there who can afford it, and the public garden for 
tennis and afternoon tea could hardly be prettier 
or pleasanter. Beyond the business part of Yo- 
kohama is the Japanese town. There are two or 
three streets of fine shops and massive fire-proof 
“godowns” (the Chinaman’s pidgin English for 









































warehouse, from constantly hearing the expression 
to “go down” to business), where silks and 
lacquer and bronzes and ivory are sold to globe- 
trotters at prices which bear a more causal relation 
to the pocket of the purchaser than to the price 
of production. But the rest of the Japanese town 
with its 60,000 inhabitants is apparently poor and 
certainly uncharacteristic, and I shail postpone 
any description for a better subject. Upon curio- 
buying, however, a word may be acceptable to 
intending visitors. T have prowled pretty much 
all over Yokohama and Tékyé, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes under the guidance of a friendly 
expert, and I have finished by coming back for 
most of the things I wanted to Deakin Brothers on 
the Bund. Unless you know exactly what you want 
and can recognize it and its counterfeit when you 
see them, you are quite certain to buy rubbish ata 
high rate; and is one tourist in a thousand able to 
tell a lacquer Kogo by Korin from an incense-box 
just out of the Tdkyd workshops, a bit of old 
Rutani porcelain from a forgery by Makuzu of 
Yokohama, or a bronze by Seimin from its doctor- 
ed reproduction by Kydid experts? I doubt it. 
Deakin’s best things, on the other hand, are bought 
for him by professional Japanese judges, and when 
he tells you that a certain thing is so-and-so, the 
chances are about even that it 











About curios, 
of course, there is no certainty except the certaint: 
great risk, and there are not more than half 
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Belgic, recurred to me. I had asked him if the 
coming constitution for Japan was likely to include 
trial by jury. “ After you have seen Japan,” he re- 
plied with.a smile, you won't ask that question.” 
I mean by this that [ was struck with the fact that 
the common people of Japan, courteous and clever 
and civilized as they are in many ways—the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water and pullers of jin- 
tihishas, are upon a different plane from the com- 
mon people at home. On might say that they 
live in two dimensions, whereas trial by jury, not 
in its origin but in its significance to-day, is a 
three-dimension idea. Moreover, the vulers of 
Japan see that trial by jury is often a failure or a 
farce with us, and they have no wish to educate 
the people up to it, In Japan there are almost as 
many religions festivals’ as in Spain, and one of 
these—matsuri is their generic name—was being 
celebrated the other day in the Japanese town. 1 
went to look for it with my detective camera and 
when I met it I could hardly believe my eyes—it 
corresponded more to one’s idea of New Guinea 
than of Japan. Upon an ordinary bullock-cart a 
raised platform and scaffolding twenty feet high 
had been constructed, and bullock and all covered 
with paper decorations and green boughs and 
artificial flowers. In front a gitl with a grotesque 
mask danced and postured, while half a dozen 
musicians twanged impossible instruments and 
kept up an incessant tattoo on drums, Child- 
ren wild with delight crowded up among the per- 
formers and clung like flies all over the cart, and 
only that providence which takes care of them, 
together with drunkards and the United States of 
America, preserved them from making a Jugger- 
naut of it. On foot around the bashi, as the 
whole structure is called, were twenty or thirty 
men, naked as to their legs, their faces chalked, 
with straw hals a yard wide, many-coloured tunics 
in which scarlet predominated, decked out with 
paper streamers and flowers enough to make a 
Sioux chief despair of himself, dancing along to a 
very rude chant and at every step banging upon 
the ground a long iron bar fitted with loose tings. 
‘The colours, the song, the dance, the music and 
the clanging iron, formed together a spectacle as 
barbarous in taste as possible, something wholly 
different from what one had supposed the gentle 
culture of the Japanese to be. At the time I was 
greatly puzzled, but subsequently I learned that 
this matsuri not so barbarous as it looks. TI 
took it to be a serious religious ceremony: I found. 
that it had just as much to do with religion as an 
Italian carnival has—that is, it was born of reli- 
gious feeling and has entirely forgotten its an- 
cestry, Buddhism, which is the religion of the 
common people, has always played to the gallery, 
so to speak, and the priests of to-day make money 
out of the matsuri, partly in the shape of the coins 
which are thrown into the temple ponds and partly 
from share of the subscriptions of the well-to- 
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festival is supported. ‘The affair is thus a Japa- 
nese carnival, where people drink saké and play 
the fool themselves or watch others doing so, 
exactly as at Nice or Venice. No account of 
“first impressions,” too, would be complete with- 
out an allusion to the grace and charm of the 
Japanese women. The’ first time one sees a 
couple of pretty and prettily-dressed Japanese 
gitls walking abroad under their huge variegated 
paper umbrella, with their elaborately-dressed 
kc hair, their perfect tiny hands and feet, their 
large brown eyes-—set obliquely if they are “beau- 
ties” with their delicate soft-toned crape garments, 
and the heavy flat silk of twisted round and round 
their waist and ending in a colossal bow behind; 
with their funny motion on their clip-clapping 
pattens, half undulating run and half waddle, and 
their merry langhter and chatter—when one sees 
them for the first time, I say, one is usually de- 
lighted enough to follow them up and down for half 
an hour under a fine pretence of losing one's way 
or looking into the shops. At least I did, till 1 
succeeded in getting a snap photograph of them. 
Underlying these first impressions, however; what 
of Yokohama as a settlement of foreign residents 
in Japan—what of it as a part of the British 
Empire? Naturally, of course, it is a place given 
to money-making; that is its ambition and indeed 
its raison d'étre. lis society, accordingly, has 
all the characteristics of any money making com- 
munity. It works hard and it plays hard; it is 
extremely hospitable and warmly welcomes any 
recommended visitor; poker and cock are 
as familiar there as in Texas; it knows little and 
cares little about the teal Japan and the real Japa- 
nese people. Outside the Consular service there 
are probably not haif a dozen people who speak 
panese well enough to share an idea with the 
people they live amongst—Mr. Shand is the only 
one Tcan think of at this moment. I have every 
reason to speak kindly of Yokohama, for every- 
body there received me with the utmost kindness, 
and the club a centre of the freest and plea- 
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santest hospitality, but one cannot help noticing 
and regretting, when one returns to Yokohama 
after sceing something of Japan and Japanese 
home life, the complete absence of sympathy with 
or even ordinary interest in their adopted country 
Do 


on the part of the Yokohama community. 
the foreign merchants make money in th 

way? ‘Then “all is ight as right can be. 
they not? Then no words of contempt are too 
strong to express their feclings. A few days 
ayo one of the oldest and best informed mer 
chants there was telling me how the action of 
the Japanese Government ona certain point had 
prevented him from carrying though a profit. 
able scheme. I said that from the Japanese 
point of view [could understand the Goverument’s 
action. Bah,” he replied, turning on his heel, “1 
wish all the —— were in hell!" On board ‘the 
Belgic were two Japanese, and an Englishman 
holding an important situation in one of the lead 
ing foreign firms of the whole East.“ Where are 
those two niggers ?” he asked in the smoking-room 
one day, and when we expostulated he replied, 
“When you've seen something of the East you'll 
Know that everything that’s not white there is 
nigger” And this, remember, was said by a half- 
educated man who was reading the trashiest of 
modern novels all day, about a Japanese gentle- 
man who was a University graduate, i 
three Languages, occupying an official position, 
and reading a big treatise on International 
and ‘Talleycand’s Letters, for his recreation | 

Yokohama merchant does not enter into direct 
relation with his Japanese customers, there being 
always cither a Japanese danto or a Chinest com 
pradore as go between; while in all the banks the 
actual cash is counted in and out by a Chinese 












































shroff, ‘There is no sucka imercourse whatever 
between European and Japanese merchants : it is 
justa game of “catch who catch can,” as the 





non. 
runs outat the heels of theie bouts” in eon 

thatis only nataral, ultot the syste 
no fiistrate Japanese merchant will attempt direct 
dealings in’ Yokohama, and that therefre Haro 
peans have elten Lecuthe victims of the duvheity 
or dishonesty of a lower class of native merc ants, 
‘The game is an unequal one in this respect : if a 
European should cheat a Japanese he would lose 
caste among many of his fellows and the Jap mese 
would combine against him; ifa Japanese «liould 
cheat a Knropean le would not lose caste among his 
fellow Yokohama Japanese, forthey would heat only 
his own side of the story, and nothiag could combine 
ail the various interests of the European merchants. 
No doubt the foreign community has suffered a 
good deal in this wav, and no doubt its commer 
cial morals are qnite equal to commercial morals 
in other parts of the world; but stories of the old 
time treatment of Japanese by foreigners are still 


ense tale goes, and. if often the gunpowder 
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nsects of a by-gone age, fixed in the amber of 
purer manners, A. Japanese journalist who has 
just returned from a residence in England was 
telling me how he had enjoyed it, and added 
naively, “But England is not the least bit like 
Yokohama!” “Why, no,” [ said; “of course 
not.” Ah,” he replied, thoughtfully, “I supposed 
it was”) There are many teasons why foreign 
Yokohama should be a strange society.” For one 
thing, it is a sort of No Man's Land. It is in 
Japan, and yet not in Japan; Japanese policemen 
patrol the street, but they cannot enter a foreigner’s 
house without permission from his Consul. Hence 
it is a refuge for Japanese criminals who are 
hidden by the servants in foreign employ and 
passed on to another house—which means another 
Consul’s warrant—when the police come to look 
for them. Its property is protected, its harbour 
is maintained, and its coast is lighted as well as 
anywhere in the world, aud not a penny of taxes or 
contribution (for the ground-rents cannot be so 
regarded) docs the community pay for any of 
these. Only a beggarly registration-fee to its 
Consul of five dollars—filteen shillings—a year. 
‘The presence of the fleet, too, for long periods, with 
not far from a couple of thousand men on board, 
has a very distinct effect in other ways than in 
doubling the price of perishable provisions.“ No. 
of course, world-famous, and it is sober truth 
that if youstep intoa jinrikisha and say nevera word, 
the experienced coolie will cart you off there at once. 
It is a curious fact, moreover, which everybody has 
told me and nobody has attempted to explain, that 
there is something in the climate or the life that 
plays havoc with a foreigner’s nervous system, de- 
stroying first his temper and in an alarming num- 
ber of cases, his reason afterwards. One of my 
fellow-passengers on the Belgic, returning to Yoko- 
hama, where he had lived) many years, with his 
young bride, cut his throat at the Grand Hotel two 
days after landing ; another old resident poisoned 
himself with laudanum the next week ; and since 
then another, nity having developed itself in 
him whilst in gaol awaiting bondsmen for bis 
keeping the peace, starved himself to death there. 
And two or three men have said to me half in joke 
and hali in earmest that they felt the climate 
having its familiar effect upon them—that they 
were getting illtempered and head-achy and 
generally “cranky.” At any rate, the Yokohama 
community, whatever the reason may be, is not a 
happy one, in spite of its good-fellowship, its ready 
and delightful hospitality, its te its cricket, 
its dinner-parties, and its balls. Their relation 



















































































with the people among whom they live is just what 
was prophesied thirty years ago for Japan by that 
luminous writer Mr. Laurence Oliphant, as the 
very prob: 


lec 





equence of that “behaviour 





nhappily, to a certain class of our 
when brought into contact with semi- 
civilized races.” And so far as my own observa- 





tion goes, a statement about Englishmen and 

ives in India which oceurs in the very rematk- 
able article by Mi. Meredith Townsend in last 
month's Contemporary is almost as applicable to 
the Yokohama foreign community and the Japa- 
“ Read the letters of Emopeans to friends 
athome,” he says, and you will be steuck with 
their absolute ignorance of all native life «and 
interests, their profound, almost unc 
diflerence to the masses among whom their lives 
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are cast.”” 
I am convinced, however, that what is true of 
the Yokohama of to-day and truer no doubt of 


that of the past, will not be said of the Yokohama 
of the future. “The whole of Japan is surely at 
last, after so many unfortunate ‘and unjust delays, 
on the eve of being opened to the enterprise of 
the world.. Then the foreigners here will cease to 
be a separate community, engaged in dealing with 
a separate clas. From a completer mingling a 
better mutual understanding will necessarily pi 
low, and that curious distrust and dislike which 
each side seems destined to feel for the other at 
the point of contact of two races in a treaty port 
just like the corrosion which occurs at the meet 
ing point of the two carbon poles of the elects ic 
light—will disappear forever— Henry Norman. 
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London, August 2ist. 
The Session is over. It has lasted neatly six 
months, and in that time, notwithstanding the 
persistent obstruction of some members of the op- 
position, many useful measures have been passed. 
The Procedure of the House has been altered for 
the better, the interest on the National Debt has 
been converted, the Local Government bill has 











preserved in the local gossip, like th ious ' passed into law, the Railway Rates bill has passed, 
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and also the Oaths bill. Of course the measure 
jich attracted the most attention, and which sti 
e Aaron’s rod, swallows up everything else, is 
the Parnell Commission Bill. The judges have 
already met and are again to meet on September 
17th, and will commence final operations on Octo- 
ber 16th. The range of the biil is wide, too wide 
the Parnellites say. The three judges are prac- 
tically a Court of Justice to enquire into the truth 
or falsehood of the charges made by The Times in 
its articles styled “ Parnellism and Crime,” includ- 
ing the authenticity of the letters read by the 
Attorney-General in the case of O'Donnell vy, 
Walter.” The Parnellites and their allies strug- 
gled hard to limit the enquiry to these letters, but 
wisely, I think, the enquiry was not narrowed. So 
far as I understand Zhe Times’ case, it is that 
there isa close and intimate connection between 
the leading Parnellites and dynamiters and assas- 
sins; that the Parnellites encouraged the commis- 
sion of crime and outrage; that they knew that 
crimes were about to be committed, as, for in- 
stance, the Phoenix Park murders, and, not alone 
did not try to prevent them, but actually encouraged 
them. ‘To prove this “tremendous indictment,” 
to use the word of Lord Coleridge, whose Glad- 
stonian bias is well-known, The Times not only 
intends to bring forward Ivish police officers and 
magistrates, shorthand writers, boycotted persons, 
and perhaps, for aught [ know, accomplices of 
murderers. Their evidence is to be strengthened 
by documents, and amongst them the letters in 
question, the authenticity of which, as I have said, 
must be inquired into. But, says The Times, our 
case does not depend on these letters alone; our 
articles were written and our charges made before 
we published the now famous facsimile letter; and 
as far as the charges made by us are concerned, 
the letters might be burnt. What the plain man, 
to use Macaulay’s phrase, wants to know is, not so 
much whether Mr, Parnell wrote the letters, though 
that is important, whether the Parnellites are 
associated with ctiminals as they are alleged to be. 

We know that the Bill would never have been 
urged forward by the Governmentif Mr. Parnellhad 
showed the least willingness to bring his case before 
a jury. So you may guess we were all astonished 
when we heard the day Lefore the Bill became law, 
that Mr. Parnell had commenced an action against 
The Times for £50,000 in Edinburgh, and that 
Mr. I. P. O.’Connor and Mr. J. Redmond, two 
other Parnellite members, had brought actions in 





































London. Thus The Times has its hands full, and 
it is not improbable that other members. will 
follow suit. Mr. Sexton and Mr. McCaithy have 
been named by The Times as the associates of 





criminals, and they will perhaps pluck up courage 
upon seeing their comrades so comageous. Mr. 
Parnell is nothing if not an astute man, and there- 
fore people are asking what is his object in thus 
commencing proceedings when he had refused 
over and over again to do so. He cannot hope to 
stay the enquiry by the Commission. Nor can he 
hope to have his action tried before the Commission 
begins to work ; in fact, those who know most about 
the matter say that itis impossible for the case to 
come on in Scotland before February or March, 
I fancy, however, his object is this. ‘The Commis- 
sion Bill provides that witnesses who make a full 
disclosure shall be entitled to receive a certificate 
protecting them from all future proceedings, or, in 
the words of the act, “if any civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding is at any time thereafter instituted against 
any such witness, in respect of any matter touch- 
ing which he has been so examined, the Court 
having cognizance of the case, shall, on proof of 
the certificate, stay the proceeding, and may, in its 
discretion, award to the witness such costs as he 
may be puto in or by reason of the proceeding.” 
Now the wouds herve ave “at any time thereafter 
instituted,” but Mr. Parnell has begun an action 
before the Bul was passed, and so the indemnity 
does not extend to The Times and its proprietor 
and printer, So that if the judges hold that Me. 
Parnell has been libelled by The Times he will at 
once proceed with his action or rather actions, for 
has begun more than one, in Scotland. 



























































“ Crowner’s quest law” seems an extraordinary 
mode of procedure in Ireland. ‘The most recent 
enquiry in a Coroner’s court in that country has 
been into the suicide of Dr. Ridley, the doctor of 
Tullamore Prison, where some of the Irish Na- 
lionalists were incarcerated. For three mortal 
weeks the inquest went on, and finally a verdict 

s found putting the blame of the suicide on the 
Government. ‘This isa matter of course with an 
Tish jury; bat what really were the facts? From 
letters written by the unfortunate man it appears 
that he was boycotted in Tullamore, and that his 
practice was ruined on account of the circumstance 
that certain Trish members were under his 
charge. It came out, however, that so great was 
his dread of the power of the Nationalists that he 
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some sandwiches three times a week and put half} for 129, remaining seven hours at the wicket, and 


a pound of meat in his soup on the remaining four 
days. The poor doctor's endeavours thus to make 
to himself friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness were fruitless, for the Nationalists papers still 
continued to abuse him and the local Nationalists 
to hoot and howl at him. . 

By the way, the Pall Mall Gazette plays the 
pait of the candid friend too frequently to please 
the ardent Gladstonians. This is how Mr. Stead 
speaks of Mr. Parnell’s action at Edinburgh. “It 
may be clever. Possibly it is. But it looks like 
playing fast and loose . . . . to bedevil the 
Commission entirely, . . . . . Mr. Parnell 
has charged fair in face of the enemy, which: is 
always a dangerous manceuvre, and his tardy adop- 
tion, at the eleventh hour, of a course which he 
had refused to entertain when it might have been 
useful to his allies in this country, will not be under- 
stood.” 

You will be sorry to hear that Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, the editor of St. Fames's Gazette las 
severed his connection with ‘that journal. The 
immediate cause of the quarrel does not appear, but 
for some reason or other, Mr. Steinkopf, a German 
Jew, the present proprietor, thinks he can safely 
dispense with Mr, Greenwood’s services. Talk of 
the tyranny of employers of labour over their 
workinen | Here is a gentleman, who certainly 
has no superior in the ranks of English journalism, 
who has formed the paper and made ita power in 
the country, sent right about face by an interloper, 
who has only just purchased the journal from Mr. 
H. H. Gibbs, the financier. Mr. Greenwood has 
his faults, as all of us have; some think his attacks 
on Mr. Gladstone too severe, but thal is a matter 
of taste; some think his style dull, but anyone who 
can relish a clever and keen, yet forcible, literary 
style will not find it better than from his pen. He 
attacked the government, wrongly I think, over 
the Local Government Bill; but for all that, it was. 
impossible not to recognise his honesty and ability. 
Mr. Greenwood pushed the Pall Mall Gazette into 
the front rank, but he was forced to leave it when 
it changed its politics, being succeeded as editor 
by Mr, John Morley. Up to the present the St 
Fames's Gasette shows no signs of the loss it has 
Suffered, but this is probably due to the fact that 
Mr. Greenwood left material for a number of 
articles behind him when he left the office. Where 
he will find a resting place I cannot say; it is 
certain, however, that he will not be idle for long, 
as there is not a newspaper proprietor who would 
not be proud to have his services. ‘The Pall Mall 
Gasette says that under Mr. Greenwood’s manage- 
ment the St, Fames’s has lost £100,000. Those 
who should known say that this 1s rubbish, 

‘The change from continuous ns to dry, cold 
weather has made a wonderful alteration in our 
cricket, For same months the play was all in 
favour of the bowlers, and a score of forty or 
fifty was for some time almost unknown, Thus 
in the first mateh of England and Australia early 
in July the top score was no more than thirty, and 
the total score for the four innings did not amount 
to four hundred. Now there is an alteration, Sur- 
rey scored 698 runs against Sussex, who had just 
defeated the Australi. The second match of 
England and Australia has resulted in a victory 
for England by an innings and 137 runs. W. G. 
Grace made only one, and Ulyett was bowled for 0, 
but almost every other man made a big score. 
Abel made 70, Barnes and Lohmann also sco: 
heavily. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the match was the stand made by Lohmann and 
Wood for the last wicket. Of the 58 runs added 
for the tenth wicket, Lohmann made 50, in which 
there were ten fours at least. ‘The English total 
was 317. The Austialians made a very poor 
stand, their totals being 83 and 100. Notting- 
hamshire also inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Colonists. Going in first, the county made 441, to 
which Gunn contributed 91, Barnes go, Flowers 
62. The Australians made only 9g in their first 
innings, the highest score being 19, and in the 
second innings 147 with 23 for top score; the lace 
county thus winning by an innings and 199 runs, 
the most decisive defeat the Colonists have met 
with this season. ‘Ihe county matches have been 
more than usually interesting. Surrey, which, up 
to the present, won every match it played, has 
been defeated by Lancashire by nine wickets; the 
highest individual scores being, for Surrey, Abel 
54, Shuter 51, W. W. Read 54, M. Rvad 74, and for 
Lancashire Eccles 184, Briggs 45, Crosfield 43. By 
ordinary care Surrey would have won the match. 
Eccles gave no fewer than eight chances, and ex- 
tras mounted up in the first innings of Lancashire 
lo no fewer than 38. Gloucester and York- 
shire have produced some fine scoring. W. 
Grace scored 148 and 153, a feat which he has 
only completed twice previously in his career, that 
is, scoring over a century in each innings, and, for 













































































Yorkshire, Hall going in first, carsjed out his bat 
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Wormald made $0. Finally the match ended in 
a draw in favour of Yorkshire, who with ten wickets 
to fall was only 76 behind. Altogether, considerably 
over one thousand runs were scored in the match. 
The last wicket brought Yorkshire over 110 runs. 
Next to Surrey’s huge score against Sussex, 
comes that of Warwickshire when playing against 
Stafford, the total being 569, H.C. Maul making 
267, including forty 4’s, seven 3's, and nineteen 2's. 

In my last letter I described the plan of cam- 
paign generally of the naval manguvres. ‘The 
two hostile fleets were blockaded in Bantry Bay 
and Lough Swilly. On the 5th August, the 
squadron blockading Lough Swilly withdrew and 
also that blockading Bantry Bay, after lesson num- 
ber one of the manceuvres had been leaint. The 
lesson is that in these days of swift steamers a 
vessel can run the blockade at almost any moment 
and that a whole fleet may slip out unharmed on 
adark night. Liverpool was captured in spite of 
aguardship and a couple of obsolete batteries ; 
several other ports were bombarded without opposi- 
tion, and a comparatively small vessel, the Sandfty, 
has been playing havoc with the Atlantic liners off 
the Irish coast. One chase by the Sandfly was 
very interesting. It was that of the Etruria, 
which on a recent homeward passage from America 
averaged 19.58 knots an hour for six days. The 
Sandfly captured her, but in real war, if the 
Etruria had her guns (she is one of the subsidized 
vessels) it would have fared ill with the Sandfy. 
An engagement fought off Dover between a cruiser 
of the Achill fleet and two of Admiral Baird’s 
squadron was witnessed by some thousands of 
spectators. So far the officers and men of the fleet 
have entered into the spirit of the thing. [enclose 
a cutting from a private letter from one of the 
officers of the Amphion, one of the vessels which 
ran the blockade at Lough Swilly :— 


The morning had promised well from the blockade-runners’ 
point of view, being misty and rainy; but as the day grew 
older the wind veered round to the northward, and the mist dis- 
persed. At evening quarters the general features of the plan was 
announced to the ship's company, who then heard that the 
mighty Rodney intended fo Keen us company until we had 
xained a good offing, and further that a torpedo attack was in- 
tended to divert the enemy’s attention to another quarter. At 
half-past 8, while the glow of sunset battled with the avproaching 
darkness, the bugle at last sounded action,” summoning all 
to their stations at the guns, which were cast loose, loaded, and 
run out, the machine gunson deck and in the tops being prepared 
to give torpedo boats a warm reception, All lights were put out 
on ‘deck, and dead lights and scuttles closed so that no straggl- 

i gleam of light should warn the enemy of our approach. ‘The 
water-tight doors were also closed. As the shades of night 
rapidly deepened, we caught our last glimpse of the hostile fleet, 
showing up grandly against the skyline as they moved in slow 
and stately procession to the north-east. For half an-hour all 
was darkness; the nen still stood at their guns, and the ship lay 
motionless, save for a gentle rise and fall as she breasted the 
long ground swell rolling into the harbcur from the northward. 
All-on board was silent except the rushing of the steam np the 
waste pipes. The only other sound that reached our ears was 
the shrill scream of some passing seabird, or the weirder and 
most human cry of the smaller xuillemot as it rose from a dive 
startled at the unexpected proximity to a mighty leviathan, as 
the long black hull of the ship must have appeared to it. 

‘A gnarter of an hour later a sharp-eyed. look-out reported a 
sh’p in sight, and she was soon identiied as the gallant Rodney. 
‘The engine-room telegraphs were at once at work, and slowly 
the Amphion forged ahead, gradually increasing her speed as the 
monster battleship approached, until we were moving through 
the water as 13 knots; and still the Rodney appeared to gain 
pon us. At 1340 we passed the lighthouse on the western head 
At a speed of 14 oF 15 knots, steering due north, the Radney close 
behind us. Our good ship no longer gently rose and fell upon 
the undulating swell; she cut through it like a knife, sending 
the spray in clouds over the deck and bridge, The huge black 
hull of the Roduey was hardly discernible, but her whereabouts 
was marked by the seething mass of phosphoresent water thrown 
up around her bow. * Light on the port bow,’ Light on the 
Starboard bow,” Light right ahead,"” were reported by the look 
out in rapid succession, ‘The light ahead was evidently seen by 
the Rodney, for she suddenly altered her course a couple of points 
We followed her example, once more getting her on a south bear 
ing. Five minutes of the new course placed us half a mile to 
the westward of the light, and once more the two adventnrous 
ships altered course to the northward. Suddenly a rocket rose 
on our port quarter, leaving a stream of light behind us, and 
bursting at a great altitu‘te, the silvery stars showing up for a 
moment the vessel that had discharged it,-and faintly illuminat. 
ing the sea around. Lights there were in plenty around us, and 
once we fancied we ssw a distant torpedo boat. 

“Again a gun was fired, and we wondered once more whether 
we could have been seen, but ‘silence is golden,” and we flew 
along. We saw flashing lights in the distance and numerous 
lights, but could make outno ship. We had been rushing 
onward through the blinding spray for an hour anda half. Tory 
Island, had been left well abaft the heam, when the preconcerted 
signal’ from the Rodney warned us that we must new proceed 
without our escort. [nan instant the engines were running at 
at full speed, our rate of progress being increased from 14 to 16 
knots. Soon we were running at over 9g revolutions, At the 
trial 96 gave 17°2 knots, so that we were going nearly 17. Two 
or three attempts with a line supposed to record any speed up to 
18 knots showed that there wax not enough line to. mark our 
speed. ‘The spray now no longer fell in clouds; sheets of water 
Were thrown over the bulwarks and high up the funnels, falling 
upon the keen-eyed watchers, drenching them to the skin and 
making eyes and fice smart’ most painfully in the cold north 
wind. ‘Thus we rshed onward through the middle-watch, and 
every one felt that with this speed at our command we had noth- 
ing to fear from any of the enemy's cruisers 

We had altered course several times, and at 4 o'clock we ot 
a distant glimpse of the Rosey, and ate the look-out sighted 
two ships steering N.E. probabiy the Injlexible and the Mercury, 
though how they eould have got out so far passed our unt 
derstanding. They evidently did not see us, and we passed on 

nF course without let or hindrance, By 6’ o'clock we had pnt 
ver a hundred miles between us and Lough Swilly, and at last 
we felt certain that we had undoubtedly broken the blockade, 
and now any search on the enemy’s part must partake of the 
needle-in-the-bundle-of-hay line of business. 


The experience gained will afford room for 
plenty of discussion when Parliament meets again 
and the following will be amongst the proposals 
put forward by experts :—A cruiser or two and 
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few torpedo boats to be attached to every im- 
portant port, the local bodies bearing a’ por- 
tion of the expense; additional fortifications for 
these ports; a large and steady increase in the 
strength of the Navy. The last point is the centre 
round which discussion will rage most hotly. On 
the one hand, it is said that the Salisbury Govern- 
ment is in favour of such an increase and is secretly 
glad that our comparatively defenceless position 
fas been proved. On the other, many people op- 
pose any further taxation and ridicule the idea of 
regarding the manceuvres as in any way a test of 
actual war, Since these latter pose as protectors 
of the taxpayer, they will probably win, or at all 
events succeed in reducing toa trifle the increased 
naval expenditure, When John Bull spends he can 
do so like a prince, but he is too conscious of his 
own strength to be easily alarmed, and it is his way 
to spend millions when danger is imminent rather 
than thousands in preparation. 

I forgot to describe to you in some previous letter 
the Armada tercentenary celebrations which have 
come and gone. Though announced with a great 
flourish of trumpets the actual result was very 


poor. ‘The promoters were handicapped in every 
way. They refused to make the celebration a 
religious are, and thus eliminated rigid Protest- 





ants who regarded the victory as one over the 
Roman Antichrist, without conciliating opponents. 
‘The celebration was a purely local one, and local 
jealousies at Plymouth interfered very much with 
its success. Unlimited energy was, however, shown 
by the promoters. ‘The Queen became the patron, 
anoble array of great names appeared as Vice- 
Presidents, ‘including the Catholic Duke of 
Norfolk, and a hope was held out that Her 
Majesty would lay the foundation stone of a 
memorial on Plymouth Hoe. That hope was dis- 
appointed, but till the last moment the presence 
of the Price of Wales was relied on. It was an- 
nounced with equal positiveness that a portion of 
the mobilized squadron would perform some evolu- 
tions off Plymouth and that there would be a 
grand review of troops. ‘The Prince did not come, 
none of the warships turned up, and only a few 
hundred marines and blue-jackets represented the 
Navy. None of the noble vice-presidents turned 
up, none of the local peers attended, and the 
foundation stone was laid by the Mayor. The har- 
bour, however, was crowded with yachts, and some 
thirty thousand strangers were in the town, The 
items of the celebration itself included a very good 
collection of Armada relics, A pageant ‘repre- 
senting the Kings and Queens of England and 
various historial personages and events, traversed 
the town through dense masses of spectators. The 
meagreness of the amount collected did not allow, 
however, the Master of the Revels to do the 
thing properly, and it was arranged for an early 
hour on a summer evening, spite of the fact that 
the sun’s fare does not improve tinsel or copper 
lace. Some of the historical groups were capital, 
but the steeds were many of them too obviously 
from the butcher's cart; the riders often clung to 
the saddle instead of to the reins, and sundry 
anachronisms, such as William Rufus smoking a 
twopenny cigar, offended the fastidious. The uni- 
forms of the Honourable Artillery Company, the 
oldest volunteer corps in the Kingdom, brightened 
the long lines of black-coats at the banquet. A 
game of bowls played in Elizabethan costume on 
the green within the ancient and picturesque 
Citadel completed the list of entertainments. ; 




















EASTERN WORTHIES. 
oe ag 
JOHN BELL. 


John Bell (1691-1780), traveller, son of Patrick 
Bell of Antermony, was born on the paternal estate 
n 1691. No details of his education are extant, 
but itis stated that after obtaining the degree of 
doctor in medicine, he determined to visit foreign 
countries, He obtained recommendatory letters 
to Dr. Areskine, chief physician and privy coun- 
cillor to the Czar, Peter 1, and embarked at 
London in the month of July, 1714. An embassy 
was then preparing from the Czar to the Shah of 
Persia. On Dr, Areskine’s recommendation Bell 
was engaged in the service of the Russian emperor. 
He leit St. Petersburg on 15th July, 1715, and 
proceeded to Moscow, from thence to Kazan, and 
down the Volga to Astrakhan. The embassy 
then sailed down the n sea to Derbent, and 
journeyed by Mongan, Tantis, and Saba, to 
Ispahan, where they arrived on 14 March, 1717. 
Vhey left that city on 1 Sept., and returned to S 

Petersburg on 30 Dec., 1718. On his arrival it 
the capital, Bell found that Dr. Areskine had 
died about six weeks before; but he had now 
secured the friendship of the ambassador, and 
upon hearing that an embassy to China was pie- 
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through his influence. The account of his journey 
to Kazan, and through Siberia to China, is by far 
the most complete and interesting part of his 
travels, His description of the manners, customs, 
and superstitions of the inhabitants, and of the 
Delay-lama and the Chinese Wall, deserve particu- 
larly to be noticed. They arrived at Peking, “after 
a tedious journey of exactly sixteen months.” 
Bell has left a very full account of occurrences 
during his stay in the Chinese capital. The em- 
bassy left that city on 2 March, 1721, and arrived 
at Moscow on 6 Jan., 1722. Bell next accompanied 
an expedition into China as far as Derbent, return- 
ing thence in December, 1732. Soon afterwards 
he revisited his native country and returned to St. 
Petersburg in 1734. In. 1737, he was sent to 
Constantinople by the Russian Chancellor and 
Mr. Rondean, the British minister at the Russian 
Court. It was his last effort in Russian diplomacy. 
He afterwards, abandoned the public service and 
seems to have settled at Constantinople as a 
merchant. About 1746, he married Mary Peters, 
a Russian lady, and returned to Scotland, where 
he spent the latter part of his life on his estate, 
enjoying the society of his friends, After a long 
life spent in active beneficence and philanthropic 
exertions, he died at Antermony on 1st July, 1780, 
fl the advanced age of 89. His only work is 
“Travels from St. Petersburg in Russia to various 
parts of Asia,” 1763, in two volumes, quarto, 
printed by Robert and Andrew Foulis, Glasgow, 
Whose beautiful fount of type enhances the value 
‘of the book. The Quarterly Review (1817, pp- 
464-5) says that Bell wished to obtain literary 
help in writing his book, and applied to Robertson, 
who could not help him, but advised him to take 
“Gulliver's Travels” as his model, The advice 
was accepted with the best results. Besides the 
Glasgow edition of 1763, the “Travels” were 
published in Dublin 1764, in. Edinburgh 1788 and 
1906, and they are reprinted in the 7th volume of 
Pinkerton’s “Collection of Voyages and Travels.” 
‘The Gentleman's Magasine of 1763 (p. 292) con- 
tains a long extract from the “ Travels,” describing 
ina graphic manner the reception of the Russian 
embassy by the Shah of Persia. A French trans- 
lation of the whole work appeared in Paris, 1766. 








JOHN BRADBY BLAKE. 

John Bradby Blake (1745-1773). naturalist, son 
of Jolin Blake, of Great Parliament Street, West- 
minster, was born in Great Marlborough Street 
London, on 4th November, 1745, and received his 
education at Westminster School. In_ 1766, he 
was sent out to China as one of the East India 
Company’s supercargoes at Canton. There he 
devoted all his spare time to the advancement of 
natural science. His plan was to procure the 
seeds of all the vegetables found in China, which 
Are used in medicine, manufactures, or food, or 
which are in any way serviceable to mankind, and 
to send to Europe not only such seeds, but also the 
plants by which they are produced. His idea was 
that they might be propagated in Great Britain 
and Ireland, or in some of our colonies. His 
scheme was attended with success. Cochin China 
rice was grown in Jamaica and South Carolina; the 
tallow-trees prospered in Jamaica, in Carolina, and 
in other American colonies; and many of the 
plants the seeds of which he transmitted were 
prised in several botanical gardens near London, 
He likewise forwarded to England some specimens 
of fossils and ores. By attending too closely to 
these pursuits he contracted a disease of which he 
died at Canton, on 16th November, 1773, when he 
had just entered his twenty-ninth year. 














SIR SAMUEL GEORGE BONHAM. 


Sir Samuel George Bonham (1803-1863), colonial 
governor, was the son of Captain George Bonham, 
Of the maritime service of the East India Company, 
by his second wife, Isabella, only daughter of 
Robert Woodgate, of Dedham, Essex. Bonham’s 
father was drowned in 1810. He had one sister, 
Isabella, who martied Ferdinand, Count d’Onthe- 
ment, {1 1837, after a period of service with the 
Zast India Company, he was appointed governor 
of Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, and Ma- 
lacca, For ten years he held this post, watil in 
1847, he was appointed to succeed Sir John Davi 
as governor of Hongkong and her Majesty's plen 
potentiary and superintendent of trade in China, 
and in the following year was made Companion of 
the Bath, On artiving at Hongkong, Bonham 
found the admittance of toreigners within the walls 
of Canton to be the burning question of the day. 
By the terms of the Leaty, Englishmen were en 
tled to enter the city, but with obstinate persistency 
the Chinese refused to acknowledge the right, and 
Sir Jolin Davis, after having exhausted his diplo- 
matic skill in trying to induce them to give way, 
eft the dispute to his successor in muci: the same 
condition in which he in turn had receiyed it. In 
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° 
February, 1849, Bonham met the Viceroy Sa at the 
Bogue Forts to discuss the point, and declared his 
determination to insist on the right of entry. On 
this becoming known within the city, the literati 
became so threatening that the English Gover 
ment directed Bonham to abstain from his inten 
tion. At this time the attitude of the Chinese 
towards foreigners was very hostile, and the 
assassination of Sefior Amaral, the governor 
of the Portuguese city of Macao, showed the 
lengths they were prepared to go to rid them- 
selves of the European officials who were inclined 
to oppose their policy. On the news of the as- 
sassination reaching Hongkong, Bonham des- 
patched a man-of-war to Macao, and by this 
act probably saved the Portuguese settlers from a 
general massacre. Individually, Bonham’s rela- 
tions with the Viceroy of Canton—the Chinese 
appointed to manage foreig) affairs—were 
of a friendly character; and in reply to a remon- 
strance on his part on the prevalence of piracy in 
the neighbourhood of Hongkong, the Viceroy testi- 
fied to his confidence in Bonham as well as to his 
own weakness, by asking for the assistance of a 
British ship to suppress the pirates. His request 
was granted, and a successful expedition was the 
result. In the course of the same year (1850), 
Bonham attempted to open direct communication 
with the Central Government at Peking, and in 
furtherance of this object, Mr. Medhurst was sent 
with a despatch to the Peiho, but the effort proved 
fruitless, In 1851, Bonham was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath as a reward for his ser- 
vices in China, and on his return to England in 
1853 a baronetcy was conferred by him. From 
thiptime he ceased to take any part in public 
affairs. He died on 8th October, 1863. Bonham 
married in 1846 Ellen Emelia, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Barnaid, by whom he had issue one son, 
George Francis, born in 1846, who succeeded to 
the baronetcy. 


THOMAS WILLIAM BOWLBY. 

Thomas William Bowlby (1817-1860), Times 
correspondent, son of ‘Thomas Bowlby, a captain 
in the Royal Artillery, by his wife, a daughter of 
General Balfour, was born at Gibraltar, and when 
very young was taken by his parents to Sunder- 
land, where his father entered on the business of 
a timber merchant. Young Bowlby’s education 
was entrusted to Dr. Cowan, a Scotch school- 
master, who had settled in Sunderland. After 
leaving school he was articled to his cousin, Mr. 
Russell Bowlby, solicitor, Sunderland. On com- 
pletion of his time he went to London, and spent 
some time as a salaried clerk in the office of a 
large firm in the Temple. In 1846 he commenced 
practice in the city as junior partner in the firm 
Pf Lawrence, Crowdy, and Bowlby, solicitors, 25 
Old Fish Street, Doctors’ Commons; and for some 
years enjoyed a fair practice ; but the profession of 
the law was not to his taste, and he made many 
literary acquaintances. Although remaining a 
member of the firm till the year 1854, he went to 
Betlin as a special correspondent of Zhe Times in 
1848. Bowlby married Miss Meine, the sister of 
his father’s second wife, and on the death of her 
father, Mrs. Bowlby became possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune. “Dui i mania, 
Bowlby got into pecuniary difficulties, which caused 
him to leave England fora short time, but he made 
arrangements for the whole of his future earnings 
to be applied in the liquidation of his debts. On 
returning to England he was for some time as- 
sociated with Jullien, the musical director and 
composer. He next repaired to Smyrna, where 
he was employed for a while in the construction 
of arailway. In 1860 he was engaged to proceed 
to Chinaas the special correspondent of 7he Times. 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were fellow-passengers 
with him in the steamship Malabar, which was 
lost on Point de Galle, 22nd May. His narrative of 
this shipwreck is an admirable piece of work. His 
various letters from China afforded much informa- 
tion and pleasure to the readers of The Times. 
After the capture of Tien-tsin on 23rd August, 
1860, Bowlby accompanied Admiral Hope and 
four others to Tang-chow to arrange the prelimi- 
naties of peace; here they were treacherously 
captured and imprisoned by the Tartar General, 
n-ko-lin-sin. Bowlby died from the effects of the 
-treatment he received on 22nd September, 1860 ; 
his body was afterwards given up by the Chi- 
nese, and buried in the Russian cemetery out- 
side the An-ting gate of Peking, 17th December. 
His age was about 433 he left a widow and five 
young children. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—— 
(Reuter “Speciac” To “Japan Mare.) 





London, October 1st. 

Sir James Fergusson, speaking at Manches- 
ter, expressed confidence in the maintenance 
of peace. 

A Committee of Admirals has been appointed 
to report on the late Naval Manceuvres. The 
Committee will consist of Admiral Sir William 
M. Dowell, Admiral Sir Richard Vesey Hamil- 
ton, and Admiral Sir George H. Richards. 

London, October 3rd. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking at Glasgow, thanked 
the Unionists for their support, and expressed 
confidence in the successful ending of the 
conflict. 











[From mas N.C, Datty News."'] 
London, September 25th. 
French and Italian warships have arrived at 


Suakim. 
London, September 27th. 
Mr. John E. Redmond, M.P., has been sen- 
tenced to five weeks’ imprisonment. 
The German Government has prohibited the 
further issue of the Emperor Frederick's diary. 
London, September 28th. 
The Emperor has consented to Prince Bis- 
marck’s demand for the prosecution of the 
publishers of the late Emperor's diary for re- 
vealing State secrets. 











(Fao tHe “ Sixcarore Free Paes: 


a] 
London, September sth. 
It is persistently reported that Sir Charles 
Warren is about to resign the Commissionership 
of Police and receive a post at the Cape. 





Washington, September 12th. 
Harrison has issued a manifesto promising to 
revise and modify the Tariff, restricting foreign 
labour, and to oppose the admission of Chinese 
immigrants into the country. The manifesto 
also expresses confidence that a firm and digni- 
fied diplomacy would result in a prompt and 
peaceful solution of the Fisheries Question. 
Durban, September 13th. 
Latest advices state that Dinizulu has sur- 
rendered. 





[Havas Tetxanans.) 
Paris, September roth. 
The Resident-General in Annam and Ton- 
quin will reside at Hué. 
‘The President of the Republic has arrived at 
Evreux. 
Paris, September 11th. 
The President has visited Caén, Saint-Lo, and 
Cherbourg. He received ovations at each place. 
Paris, September 12th. 
The Government has appointed a Commission 
to examine the means of developing the wealth 
of Indo-China. 
Paris, September 17th. 
An extraordinary session of parliament has 
been convened for the gth October. 
Paris, September 18th. 
The President of the Republic visited Havre, 
Rouen, Elboeuf and Caudebec and received 
ovations. He has nowreturned to Fontainebleau. 
Paris, September 19th. 
On the Vosges frontier a German military 
policeman was found dead, his neck being 
pierced through with a ball. An inquiry has been 


opened. It is thought to be a case of suicide, 
Original from 
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VIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


a eee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Tuains Leave Yoxouams Station at 6.15, 7.30, 


8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 245, 4, 5, 
6. P 


7-30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m, 

‘Trains Leave TOKvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 am.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.18, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15$ p.m. 

Farus—First Single, seu 75; Secund do., sew 45; 
‘Vhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

‘Those marked (*) rv 








thout stopping at 
howe marked (1) areth 
ping at Kawasaki Station, 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains crave Yoronama at 7.25 and 9.3 a.m., 
and 12, 2.0, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.50 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 

Fargs—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 1 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sent 35, 


NAGOYA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LRAVR NAGoya (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at 5.35 a.m., 
and 1-55 and 5.55 p.m. 

Fargs—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76, 










TAKETOYO.OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TaxeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, thi 





‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
“Trains LEAVE TéKv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maepasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and $.35 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.08 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS Lave UsNo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SatRaxawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusutma (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; FuKusnima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koxtyama (up) at 8.03 
am,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursuxomtva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4,08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yer: 4.50, yer 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and YOKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Leave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1.15 and 8.05 p.m., and ASHIKAGA (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 
Fargs—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 














NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Naortsv (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4 p.m, and NaGano (down) at 6.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
4.35 p.m. 

Farns—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LEAVE SuiMBasHt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fargs—First-class, sen $4; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 31 
third.class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m,; and LEAVE 
YOKOSUKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
p.m,.—Fare, sen 20, 


D 





second-class, sen 26: 
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IMPERIAT. POST OFFICE NOTICES, 
a AE, 
Mats chose ar Yokouama. 

or Hakodate —Per Satsuma Maru, To-morrow, the 
7th instant, at 1 p.at. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 

Per Niigata Maru, on Monday, the 8th 
At to a.m. Registry ceases. 

? 


dC Pei Yokuhama Maru, 
At 10 A.M. 
















f 
on Tuesday, th 
Registry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday, the 
roth instant, at 11 a.m, At 10 a.m, Registry ceases. 


ton AM, 











Mains cLosk in Toxvo 

For Hakodate.—Per Satsuma Maru, To-morrow, the 
7th instant, at 9.30 4.6, 

“ For Kobe.—Per Niigata Maru, on Monday, the Sth 
instant, at 8.30 A.M. 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Yokohama Maru, 
on Tuesday, the gth instant, at 8.30 A.M. At 8 a.m. Re- 
gistry ceases. 

For Korea and Viadivostock.—Per Yokohama Maru, on 
Tuesday, the oth instant, at 8.30 A.M. At $ a.m. Re- 
gistry ceases. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee 
ARRIVALS. 


Marion, (8) U.S. corvette, Captain Dyer, goth 
September,—Hakodate 27th September,. 


Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
goth September,—Kobe 2gth September, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 1st October, —Hakodate 29th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 1st October,—Kobe 30th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Ningchow, British steamer, 1,759, Durdin, 2nd 
‘October,—Kobe goth September, General.— 
W. M, Strachan & Co. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 2nd October,—Kobe 1st October, 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
—— 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkong. per M. M.Co. — Saturday, Oct. 6th.* 
From Hongkeng. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Oct. 6th.+ 
F . per P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 8th:} 


Rbpec NV K. — Priday, Oc. rath. 


ica... perO. &O.Co. Friday, Oct. r9th.§ 


= Yangud left Kobe on October sth, + dncona left Nagasaki on 
October srd.. City of Rio de Jancireieft San Francisca on. Sep. 
tember roth. ‘The Aberdeen (with English mail) left Hongkon 
con October 4th, and is due on Wednesday, the 10th. § Gaelic left 
San Francisco on September soth. 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 








Shanghai ....... per M.M.Co. Sunday, Oct. 7th. 
For America...... per O.& O.Co. Sunday, Oct. 7th. 
For Shanghai ) 

Kobe, and @ per N.Y. K Tuesday, Oct. oth. 

Nagasait ... 

For Europe, vi 

Horgxong...... per N. i). iloyds. Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 

For America...... per P. M. Co. | Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 





Sor Canada, &c. per C.P.M. Co. Thursday, Oct. 18th. 








Mr. Kondo, Japanese’ Chargé d’Affaires in 
Séul, has intimated tothe Foreign Office under 
date the 17th uhimo, that Rear-Admiral Ito, 
commanding the Japanese Squadron, arrived at 
Jinsen on the sth September last in the Fuso 
Kan, escorted by the Musashi Kan. Admiral Ito, 
accompanied by Captain Yamazaki, Chief of 
the Staff; Lieutenant Fukushima, private secre- 
tary, and Sub-Lieutenant Kobashi, Aide-de-Camp, 
the Commanders of both vessels, and the Marine 
Band, proceeded to the Korean capital on the 
following day. After visiting the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives on the 7th, Rear-Admiral Ito invited a 
number of Korean officials, Foreign Ministers and 
Consuls, with their ladies, to an entertainment 
given ing at the Japanese Legation. 
The Chinese Minister entertained the Admiral 
and his suite and Messrs. Kondo, and Hashi- 
guchi, respectively Japanese Chargé d'Affaires and 
Vice-Consul, at dinner on the following day. 
Rear-Admiral Ito, Captain Yamazaki, Lieutenant 
Fukushima, Sub-Lieutenant Kobashi, the Com- 
manders of the Fuse Kan and Musashi Kan, accom- 
panied by the Marine Band, paid a visit on the 
evening of the r1th to the Palace under theguidance 
of Mr. Kondo, and were received by the King 
of Korea and the Heir-apparent to the Throne. 
An entertainment was then given by His Majesty, 
and a Korean orchestra and the Marine Band 
played selections of music during the even- 
ing. In accordance with an invitation from the 
Russian Minister, the party called at the Russian 
Legation on the way back from the Palace, and 
were entertained by His Excellency. On the 
following day the King of Korea sent Mr. Gen 
Seki-un to the Japanese Legation, by whom seve- 
ral articles were presented to the Rear-Admiral 
and others who had audience of His Majesty on 
the previous day. 

H.1.H. Prince Kitashirakawa, President of the 
Japan Agricultural Society, has appointed Mr. 
‘Tanaka Chief Judge and Messrs. Izumi, Ozawa, 
Fukuda, Aoki, Hoshino, Takahashi, Murayama, 
Sasai, Sawano, and Tanimoto Judges of the ex- 
hibition of agricultural products to be opened on 
the r1th, 12th, 13th, rgth, and 15th instant, at the 
Kosei-kan, at Kobikicho, Kyobashi. 

The Commercial Evening School established 
lately at Izumicho, Kyobashi, will be opened on 
the 11th instant. 

Mr. Maruoka, lately appointed Prefect of Oki- 
nawa, will leave the capital on the roth instant for 

post.—Hochi Shimbun? 

















General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 3rd. Octo- 
ber,—Vancouver, B.C., 15th September, Mails 
and General.—C. P.M.S.S.Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, W. M. Smith, 3rd 
October,—Hongkong 271h September, Mails 
and General.—O, & O.S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 3rd October, 

Nagasaki goth September, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
3rd October,—Kobe 2nd October, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 3rd 
October,—Yokkaichi 2nd October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Urato Maru, Japanese steamer, 297, Motoki, 3rd 
October,—Handa 2nd October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
3rd October,—Kobe 2nd October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha.” 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander R. B, Maconochie, 3rd October,— 
Hakodate 28th September. 

Constance (14), cruiser, Captain Keppel, 3rd 
October,—Hakodate 28th September. 

Cordelia (10), cruiser, Captain H. H. Boys, 3rd 
October,—Hakodate 28th September. 

Heroine (8), corvette, Captain Chas. J. Balfour, 
3rd October,—Hakodate 28th September. 

Impereieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
3rd October,,—Hakodate 28th September. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain Martin J. Dunlop, 
3rd October,—Hakodate 28th Sepiember. 

Mutine (6), composite sloop, Commander J. H. 
Martin, 3rd October,—Hakodate 28th’ Sep- 
tember, 

Porpoise (6), cruiser, Commander White, 3rd 
October,—Hakodate 28th: September. 

Sapphire (12), cruiser, Captain Karslake, 3rd 
October,—Hakodate 28th September. 

Wanderer(3), sloop, Lieut.-Commander McArthur, 
rd October,—Hakodate 28th September. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 4th 
October,—Kobe 3rd October, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Pender, 4th 
October,—Yokkaichi 3rd October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
4th October,—Kobe 3rd October, Genet 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steedman, 
4th October,—Hakodate 1st October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 4th October,—Hakodate 2nd 
October, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Linnet (5), gun-vessel, Commander W. H. Mar- 
rack, 5th October,—Hakodate 28th Septem- 
ber. 

Swift (5), gun-vessel, Commander Hon. Richard 
Bingham, sth October,—Hakodate 28th Sep- 
tember. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
5th October,—Handa qth October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
5th October,—Yokkaichi 4th October, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
sth October,—Shanghai and ports, General. 

pos, Yusen Kaisha. 

or 


origirfa 
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Apenrade, German steamer, 1,475, Pieper, 1st 
October,—Kobe, General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Mogel, 1st Octo- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 1st 

Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Mats 
moto, 1st October,—Yokosuka, Ballast. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer 641, Kanshiro, rst 
Septeniher,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Pender, rst 
October,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Spindrift, British steamer, 2,010, Hall, 1st Octo- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
and October, ~ Handa, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
and October,—Yoklaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Sagamii Maru, Japanesetsteamer, 1,182, Ken 
dine, 2nd’ Qctober,—Kobe, General.— 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
2nd October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 2nd. October,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
2nd October,—Ishihama, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
3rd October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
Sen Kaisha, 

Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 4th Octo- 
bet,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—C. P. 

s, Oe 



























Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
‘4th October,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
4th October,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Pender, 4th 
October, —Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 5th’ October,—Yokosuka.—Lighthouse 
Departin 

Urato Maru, Japanese steamer, 267, Matoki, 4th 
October,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 87 
Nagasaki, Ballast. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese stes 
§th October, —Vokkaichi, 

Vusen Kaisha. 

kasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
5th October,—Hakodate, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, sth October,—Hachinohe, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 

. Christensen, “5th October,—Kobe, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


























lrennt, 5th October, 
itsu Bishi Sha. 

ner, 1,262, Carvew, 
General.—Nippon 























PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe —H.1.H. Prince Komatsu, H.L.H. Pris 
Yamashina, Mr. and Mrs, Howard, Messrs. 
Kojima, Palmer, Leech, and T. Matsuura 
cabin; Messrs, G. Hoshi, Y. Isogimi, N.Y 
shima, I. Tomisawa, H. Kagawa, T. 1 
G.A a in second class. 
sh steamer Albany, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Me. and Mrs. Trotzig, Mrs. Butler, Miss 
Danforth, Messrs. Fukui, Kinsho, aud Hashimoto 
in cabin,” For Peking: Miss Tate and Mr. 
Murphy in cabin. For Shanghai: Mr. Menz’ 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. G. Phillippo in 
cabin, 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong 
Mr. Alex, Center and Mrs. Clarke in cabin, 
San Francisco: Dr. Elderton 








iyoshi, and 

















and Mr. J. D. 







Maru, from 
z T. Takao, S 
Akamatsu, S. Tominaga, Y. Hayashi, K. Hanaki 
K. Ario, S. Minakawa, Y. Nishida, C. Uhde, and 
H. A. Herbert in cabin; Messts. S. Seko, K. 
Seko, N. Takenaka, and J. [dzumiis 
and 145 passengers in steerage. 























second class ; | 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs. Fitzsimons, Messrs. Miyauchi, Takasak 
Takarabuye, Ida, Kobomuda, Ikenaga, Miki, 
Tanaka, Fujimoto, and Ching-chick Tung in cabin; 
9g passengers in second class; and 146 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Hon. P. le Poer ‘Trench, Mrs. James 
Dodds, Miss Willcox, and Mr, Nushida Sansho 
in cabin; 1 passenger in second class; and 60 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghiai and ports :—Mrs. R. S. Schmidt, Miss 
Ikeda Nobu, Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Sandlands, Dr, 
March, Captain William Smith, Messrs. D. 
Konda, S. Konda, P. Hamada, K. Yoshida, F. 
Krebs, K. Anraku, S. Menju, S. Nakano, K. Imai, 
and A. M. Montell in cabin; Mrs. Donneberg and 
two children, Mr.-P. H. Yung, W. Sasaki, P. 
Hirakawa, and P, Kanemori in second class; and 
113 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Rev. Mr. and Mrs. McKim, three 
children, and infant, Miss Dodson, Miss Emma 
Mitchell, Miss Sarah Peters, Miss Gilfillan, Miss 
Anna Bing, Miss Palmer, Miss McKim, Mrs. 
Buckheister and child, Mr. and Mrs. Telje and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Ogashi, Mr. and Mrs. Kato, 
Mrs. Matsumoto, Dr. E. Woods, Rey. Garnier, 
Messrs. J. J. Buckheister, E. W. Rice, Young 
Wing Cheong, Y. Sena, J. Hashino, J. Kanai, 
Sakurada, E. E. Hubbard, Fukagawa, Sugiura, 
Asabuki, Yamamoto, Sawa, Yokoo, Kojima, Su- 
zuki, S. Strauss, O. H. P. Noyes, A. I A. 
H. Dare, Sekie, Kusadate, and 
cabin Messrs. C. Cl oje 
noki, Utsumi, Terajima, Kaneko, Okubo, and 
Cheong in second class; and 158 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date: —>Mv. K. Yamada in cabin; and 32 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs, Trotzig, Mrs. and Miss 
Hartey, Miss Berdain, Messrs. Benehetry, H. 

‘sukui, Y. Uel Masuda, H. 
h K Au 






























































ameshima 
U 


ay 
«Yamazaki, Messrs. Jo- 
kurano, H. Sakagami, K. 





‘su-sit in cal 
seph, J. Kunai, K. 
Nagura, Nishi, and K. Magati 
and 70 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Kobe:—Mr, and Mrs. Richard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon, Miss Wertheimber, Mrs. Dross, Miss 
Denton, Messrs. K. Kashimoto, and R. Toyokawa 
in cabin; Mr. T. Fukui in second class; and 40 
passengers in steerage. 





iin second class; 











CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco: — 





5,063 














Hongkong -..... = = 
Yokohama _ 746 22 
Total... = nes 2214266 


Per Japanese steamer Sai 


kio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports: 


reasure, $492,000.00. 





REPORTS. 

The British steamer Aradic, Captain W. M. 
Smith reports :—Left Hongkong the 27th Septem- 
ber, at 4 p.m., and experienced fresh N.E. gales 
with high seas to September 3oth; thence to port 
strong N. to N.E. winds with moderate sea. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 3rd October, at 2.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru reports :— 
Left Kobe the 2nd October, at noon; had mo- 
derate N. and N.E, breeze, smooth water, and the 
usual fine pleasant weather throughout. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 3rd October, at 3.30 p.m. 

The J se Steamer Omi Marte veports:— 
Left Kobe the 3rd October, at noon; had light and 
moderate variable winds throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 4th October, at 3 p.n. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru re- 
ports: Left Hakodate the 2nd October, at 5 a.m. 
Arvived at Oginohama the 3rd, at 5 a.m. and left 
the same day, at 11 a.m.; liad fresh to moderate 
‘breeze from N.W., dd fine weather throughout 





























" | prices. 










the passage. 
October. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Cap- 
tain Swain, report ‘Left Shanghai the 28th Se; 
tember, at 3 p.m., and experienced strong N.E. 
winds. Arrived at Nagasaki the goth, at noon, 
and left the 1st October, at 5 p.m. Arrived at 
Shimonoseki the 2nd, at 6 a.m., and left the same 
day, at 8 a.m., from Nagasaki experienced 
nothing but the finest of weather with light N.E, 
winds. Arrived at Kobe the 3rd, at 4.30 a.m. and 
left the 4th, at noon, Passed Oo-shima the same 
day, at 9.35 p.m weather gradually got dirty 
until it culminated, on the sth, at 1.30 a.m. in a 
very heavy storm, rain and vivid lightning with 
high cross sea gradually settling down to a strong 
easterly gale. Passed Rock Island at 1.15 p.m.3 
thence to port moderate N.E. winds. Arrived at 
at Yokohama the 5th October, at 8 p.m. 


Arrived at Yokohama the 4th 














LAVEST COMMERCIAL. 
—— 
IMPORTS. 


Dealers do not report very favourably of the 
country trade generally, as money is scarce, credit 
rather difficult, and prices so unsatisfactory that 
there is not much inducement to operate, whilst 
the large supplies in this market are being pres- 
sed for sale in face of strong markets and higher 
prices on the homeside. 

Yarw.—Sales for the week amount to about 600 
bales, mostly English Spinnings, at very irregular 

Bombays seem quieter for both 16's and 
20's, and buyers are now satisfied to look on unless 
anything very cheap be offered. 

Corrox Piece Goops.—Sales comprise the 
following; 15,000 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 2,500 
pieces Turkey Reds, 1,500 pieces Prints, 2,100 
pieces Velvets, and 60 pieces Silk Satins, 

Woottens.—About 2,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, and 1,000 pairs 




















Blankets are the sales reported. 
COTTON VARNS. 
Nos. 1 $30.00 10 31.00 
Nos. 16 24, Median eines to 3t.s0 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 31.75 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Rev 32.50. to 33.50 
Nos. 28 32, Ordi 32.75 to 33.25 
Nos, 25,32, Mediu 33.50 to 34.25 
Nos. 28 32, Good 34-50 to 35.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medi 38.00 to 39.50 






No. 328, Lor 
No. 428, Two. 
No. 20s, Bol 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


36.50 to 37.50 
38.00 to 40.00 
28.00 to 29.50 
26,75 to 28.50 
23.00. to 25.50 






COTTON PIECE GooDs. 


84h, 384 yds. 3ginches $1.70 to 
Ib, 384 yds. 4sinches 2.10 to 

ve Tego to 
1.50 to 
170 to 
to 
PEM ri 


re 




















110 to 
125 to 145 
1.60 to 1.85 
5.10 to 6.00 
0.65 to 0.72 
435 to 2.054 
WOOLLENS, 
Plain Ouleans, 40-42 ya tw 5. 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, Soros ee 
Halian Cloth, 30. yatds 
Medium 0.2 t 
Italian Cloth,” 30 ee ea 
Common 0.18 to 2th 
ine de I 
ches : orgd tu 0.16 
lots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 lo 0.45 
Clotiis—Presidents, 54 @ s6inches ... 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Uniion, 54 @ 50 inches ........ 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 34 Ih 
per Thon. 0.36 to 0.40 





METALS. 


Not much actual business done here, although 
holders try to make prices higher. Some arrivals 
continue (o come in, and the stock on this market 
is apparently ample to fill all requirements for 
montlis to come, 


Flat Bars, 4 inch 
Flat Bars, finch... 
ound and square up to 

Nailrod, assorted. 
Nailod, smail size - 
Wire Nails, assorted . 
Tin Plates, per hox 


Pig Iron, No. 
Orighhal froiit 
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KEROSENE, 

Sales reported are about 0,000 cases, and prices 
are advanced to the quotations given below. No 
fresh arrivals during the week, and stocks in first 
hands are considerably reduced. 


QUOTATIONS. 






$2.05 to 2.10 
2.10. to 2.12} 
2.07} to 2.01 


Russian 2.00 to 2.024 


SUGAR. 





A rather spasmodic demand has taken place in 
Brown Takao as well as in White Refined. The 
volume of purchases amounts to 15,800 piculs of 
the former at the following prices :—2,000 piculs 
at $3.40 per picul, 6,000 piculs at $3.42} per picul, 
2,000 piculs at $3.45 per picul, 2,500 piculs at 
$3.50 per picul, and 3,300 piculs at $3.55 per picul. 
Business in White Refined has been fully main- 
tained, the aggregate sales being 8,706 piculs at 
prices varying from $5.15 per picul to $7.21 per 
picul. ‘The market is very firm for Brown Takao, 
and prices have advanced from 2 to 7 cents 
per picul during the interval. Following are the 
prices now ruling. 












White Refined .. $5.20 t0 7.28 
Manila 3.70 to 3.85 
java and Penang... 3.20 to 3.35 
‘en! 3.05 to 3.10 
Namii 2.70 to280 
Brown Takao 3.45 to 3.50 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 28th September ; since 
which date we have had less activity in this market, 
the settlements being entered as 560 piculs, divided 
thus:—Hanks 105 piculs, Filatures 260. piculs, 
Re-reels 115 piculs, Kakeda 34 piculs, Oshu 42 

uls, Sodat 4 piculs. No direct export to chro- 
nicle, although something is being shipped on 
board the Djemnah which will come into the next 
statistics. 








‘The principal buying has again been for Europe, 
although telegrams from Lyons continue to re- 
port a drooping market there. All classes have 
had some attention, and trade in good Silk has 
once more been conspicuous by its absence. Things 
in New York seem dull and will probably continue 
so for another month, when the Presidential elec- 
tion will be over. 


Arrivals come in force, and the stock here has 
increased nearly 1,000 piculs on the week. There 
is now a good assortment on offer in all descrip 
tions of silk, Prices do not seem intrinsically dear, 
and with any revival at all in consuming centres 
we should have a good demand in this market. 
Prices are somewhat irregular, -but on the whole 
show some slight reduction from last week. 
Holders generally do not press their offerings quite 
so much as they did a short time back; being 
apparently more resigned to waiting for some im- 
provement beyond seas. 


There has been no shipping opportunity this 
week (although the Djenmah is loading a con- 
siderable quantity and the outgoing Arabic will 


have something) and the export figures remain as| 4 


last advised, viz: 8,176 piculs, against 8,010 last 
year and 4,230 at same date in 1886. 

Hanks,—Some little business in these; a few 
arcels Foshu and Shinshu being taken at the 
following prices:—Tomioka or Shimonita $485, 
Buso $450. ‘There is a great scarcity of good 
quality Hanks this year. 





Filatures.—The trade has been mostly for 
Europe and in the medium kinds. One small 
parcel Utsunomiya was booked at $660, and two 
lots Kaimeisha were reported at $635, but beyond 
these transactions little or nothing has been done 
at over $600. Saku, Koshu, Aiden, Hida and 
kindred silks have been settled at prices ranging 
from $590 to $550. 


Rereels.—Here again chop-silks have been 
neglected while sorts costing from $520 to $550 
have been in some request. Holders ask $580 for 
Five Gitl, Tortoise and similar grade but there are 
no buyers at the price. 








Kakeda.—Plenty of movement to and fro, resul- 
ting in some few purchases after deducting rejec- 
tions, Here again low grades have had the pas, 
and from $500 to $525 has been about the range 
of prices made. 





Oshu.—One large parcel Hamatsuki at $520 
and a sample consignment of Sendai include all 
the business in this department. 


Sodai.—A few bales reported at $470 for fair 
average quality. 





Digitized by Goo le 
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QUOTATIONS —NEW SILK. 
Hanks—No. 4 - 
Nanks—No. - 
Nanks—No. 2 (Joshu).. — 

Manks—No. 24 (Shinshu) $490 to 495, 

Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 470 to 480 

Hanks—No. 5 460 to 465 

Hanks—No. 450 to455 

Hanks—N. 440 to.445 

660 to 670 

3 620 to630 

1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers, 630 to 640 

10.14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 610 to 620 

}o. 2, 10/15 deniers 590 to 600 

590 to 600 

AW cc g3 + 360 to 570 

)Hest No. to... 600 to610 

0. 15 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 580 to 590 

Re-teels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 560 to 570 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 340 to 550 

ecls—No. 3, 14/20 de 520 to $30 
Kakedas—Extca — 

Kakedas—No. 1 590 to 600 

Kakedas—No. 14 550 to 560 

Kakedas—No. 2 525 to 535 

Kakedas—No. 24 500 to 510 

Kakedas—No. 3 480 to 490 
Kakedas—No. 34 pe 


Kaked: 


“Nom. 
Nom. 
». Nom. 


ide ipod 520 to 530 
530 to 540 
510 to $20 











188: 





























Sennon 84889. 1887-88, 1886.47. 
Nain, flaues., aden: 

3.715 3563 1,408 

41350 41283, 2,784 

Bales 8,0: 7816 44192 

Total... {Pes 8,176 Sjoio 4,230 
sandtdirect 9, rieuia, —ricuee. 

Export from ist iy} 8,500 9,000 Gice 
Stock, sth October ......11,350 11,700 8,850 
Available suppliestodate 19,850 20,700 15,250 


WASTE SILK. 

Again a good week’s trade herein, the Settle- 
ments reaching goo piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons 
15 piculs, Noshi-ito 300 piculs, Kibiso 355 piculs, 
Mawata 195 piculs, Sundries 35 piculs. Nothing 
packed yet for Direct shipment. 

A feature of the week has been the clearing off 
a stock of old Afawata at prices which should 
leave a considerable loss to the sellers. Noshi has 
been in current demand throughout the week, and 
one or two large sales in Kibiso have helped to 
swell the total. Pierced Cocoons, however, still 
remain in the background so far as purchases are 
concerned. 

Supplies are ample of all kinds now; in spite of 
the business done Stocks are large and give an 
increase of 800 piculs over last week's figures. 
Dealers are fairly current, and the trade may pro- 
bably continue purchasing for some time to come. 

No departures since last writing, so Export is 
the same as then advised, viz.—1,913  piculs 
against 2,224 piculs last year and 4,743 piculs at 
same date in 1886, 
Pierced Cocoons.—No transactions have yet 

ic. A few piculs Sendai booked 


























Noshi-ito.—Fair daily business on basis of last 

uotations, Foshu $724 to $78, Oshu $115 to $118, 

Shinshu $50 10 $95, Filature $110 and Tegara 
115. 





.—Some fairly large dealings in Foshu 
to $45, Filature $85 to $105, Oshu $80, 
Gunnai $35, Goshu $46. 

Mawata.—A grand clearing out of old stock at 
prices ranging from $130 to $150 according to 
quality. 

Sundries.—Something doing in various kinds, 
one parcel common Neri said to have been done 
at the low figure of $7 uncleaned. 





QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE, 
Pierced Coc: vod to Best .. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 
ito—Filature, Good .. 









“$115 to 120 
105 to 110 








110 to 120 


120 to 125 
80 to 85 
75 to 774 
7oto 72 
100 to 110 
go to os 
Soto $5 







joshu, Good -. 
shu, Ordinary - 
ture, Best selected 


soto 45 
goto 30 








a5 to 25 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to sth Oct.; 188: 



























1887-88, 
Piewus. 
2,221 
3 
1,913 22445743 
Settlemengsand Direct) MEU ricuus.—ricuus, 
Export from ist ‘rely $3308 31900 "8,150 
Stock, sth October... 11,300 9,000 
Availablesuppliestodater3,700 15,200 17,150 
Estimated Silk Stock, 5th Oct., 1888 :— 

Raw. 5 Wa ricuns 
Hanks 370 
Filatures en 
Re-reels 44 
Kakeda : 107 
Oshu : a 
‘Taysaam | 

Total piculs......11,350' Total piculs ..... 10,400 


TEA. 

Owing to a firm market ruling, buying has 
been very active. High grades have been in the 
most demand, but at the close Common to Medium 
are principally sought after. Purchases amount 
to 1,810 piculs, making a total of 165,490 piculs, 
against 178,890 piculs in 1887. At Kobe the bus 
ness in Tea is very active, The total settlements 
there are 118,105 piculs, against 120,710 piculs 
for the same period in 1887. The Parthia, which 
sailed on the 23rd ultimo, took 60,573 Ibs. for New 
York; 76,490 ibs, for Canada and 96,401 Ibs. for 
Chicago, making 23,464Ibs. The Port Adelaide 
sailed from Kobe on the 25th ultimo for New 
York, taking 119,108 Ibs. for New York and 
30,406 Ibs. for Canada, footing 149,514 Ibs. The 
City of Peking carried 562,792 lbs. from Kobe, 
divided thus :—119,108 Ibs. for New York, 130,264 
Ibs. for Chicago, 283,014 Ibs. for San Francisco, 
and 30,406 Ibs. for Canada. The same steamer 
took from Yokohama 53,480 Ibs. for New York, 
26,3141bs. for Chicago, 61,259 lbs. for San Fran- 
cisco, and 17,920Ibs. for Canada. She sailed 
on the 28th ultimo, The Suez Canal steamer 
Spindrift sailed on the 1st instant with 69,229 
Ibs. for New York and 28,885 Ibs. for Canada. 
























ren ricut, 
Common ... $rotot 
Good Common. 12 to34 
Medium 1 1to 16 
17 to 19 
20 to 22 


23 to 25 


Gaaiee Nominal 


Choicest 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has fluctuated daily, and closes un- 
steady at the following rate: 
Sterhing—Banle ills on de 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sig’ 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight : 
On Paris—Private 6 months" 
On Hongkoug— ir 
On Hongkong— 
i— Ha 































wate 30 days’ sig! 
Tank Hills on de 
vate ro days’ sigh 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suftering from weak or debilitated constite 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderfur 
medicine there is ‘ Health for all."’ The blood is the foun, 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his k entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssini: 
say ‘ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’ Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they 
an undeniable effect upon the p: 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad bre: 
ins of all kinds. It acts miraculous! 
ions, curing skin diseases, and in arre: 


all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment, I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock-”” 























create 
ts, which satisfies them 


















Kibiso—Neri, 


isto 7 
Mawata—Good to Best = 






Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
Original from 
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Convorats Marx. 


\V, 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., YARROW’S 


CLYDE STERL AND IRON WORKS, 


April ager metann. | SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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A, And seo that h Jur bi ae 
Be st Sie = wee that ovplue Ink across tho Labal 
<2 : OR-MEAE 
LS . FINEST MEAPEST 
2 MEAT-FLAVOURING 
Ob’ STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
w MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 
An Invaluable for India as 
fa] an Effiofont Tonic in all 
=: ‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout India. Elke career 
<=. & Cookery Books Pong oes ot Application to the Chien seta ean 
— 2 of tame, 
eC. } 4 LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
wis SS ————— 5 
MANUFACTURER ,TUNER& hai a Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 
y tt @e xv 
nae The Physician's O 
a a ‘Ks g, y Rh & AR for Gout ‘Rheumatic 
vt & + « # 
‘a t , a %, = The Universal Remedy for Aci = the ‘Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Ales, and the Sick- 
‘Awanoeo Goto MEDAL L'PooL INTERN'L ExnisiTioN, 1888. Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGOS | = Cane WANED 


TRAC N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
RICHMOND - 


CAVENDISH CO., 
LEVEE OOT, NOPE ee oe ce eaten Te 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


«io aN o  | WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


«Richmond Smoking Mixture.” FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} CAST IRON PIPES. 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 































LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING. 
SELF-SHiNING. _NO BRUSHES REQUIRED. 


Kpplied with sponge attached to the cork. Gives 

‘an instantaneous, brilliant, and elastic polish, 

which lasts a weekin wet or dry weather, mud can be washea 
off and the polish remains. Does not injure leather nor soil 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 






are of TAO EE catia Ragrayres aad being 
istered can be obeined cnfy of te Laventons 


ARMY PASTE BLACKING, 


In Tin Boxes same as we supply Her Majesty's Army and Navy, gives a LASTING 
‘nd BRILLIANT POLISH. KEEP3 MOIST in ANY CLIMATE. 


Nubian Manufacturing Company, Limited, Great Saffron Hill, London, England. 


EEE 


3 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 

ida ark =A" White neon Golden i 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 








Yoxouama: Saturpay, Ocr. 137H, 1888. 
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HARRIET BERGMANN, ons. HARNETT. 
Jowannes BeRcMann, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue receipts from Post and Telegraph offices 
during last month were yen 271,833. 


Tue application for a charter made by the 
Nansei Railway Company has been refused. 


Mr. Kawaxamt, Japanese Consul at New York, 
will start shortly for Japan on leave of absence. 


Tue Sanyo Railway Company's regulations, 
recently submitted to the authorities, have been 
sanctioned, 

A RECENT run upon the stocks of coal in Kobe, 
said to be for export to China, has put up the 
price at the port. 

H.LH Prince Fusuom left the capital on the 
6th instant for Narashino, Chiba Prefecture, on 
official business. 


Mr. Komura, Assistant Director of the Transla- 
tion Bureau in the Foreign Office, has been 
promoted to the Office of Director. 


A pivipenp of 12 per cent. per annum for the 
first half of this year will be declared by the 
Japan Railway Company. 


Tue Zakasago Maru will leave on the 30th 





inst. for the Hawaiian Islands, tgking about 
1,000 emigrants from) | Yameguch a fo) 


Neheosn will leave the capital on, the) gang! 








shima Prefectures. It is stated that another 
batch of 1,000 emigrants will leave about the 
middle of December next. 


Vicr-ApwiraL Viscount Kapayama, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Navy, is expected to arrive at 
Yokohama about the zoth inst. from Europe. 





Over one thousand workmen are engaged on 
the construction of iron bridges over the Oi and 
Tenryu rivers on the line of the Tokaido Railway. 





Aworuer rice-mill, making the fifth, is about to 
be established at Kobe, which will have, it is 
said, the support of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 





Ir is stated that the new Mercantile Partner- 
ships Regulations, now before the Senate, will be 
put into force directly they have been approved. 


Srverat wealthy residents of Fushimi are pro- 
moting a company with a capital of yen 100,000 
for the purpose of starting a cotton-mill in that 
town. 


Mr. Misurma, eldest son of Viscount Mishima, 
who had been absent for some time in the 
United States, returned to the capital on the 7th 
instant. 


Tue laying of rails between Iwakiri and Mori- 
oka (over 14 miles) on the fourth section of the 
Japan Railway Company was completed on the 
3rd instant. 





Mr. Cuosno, a senator, will be transferred 
shortly to the office of Prefect of Fukushima, 
vice Mr. Orita appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Metropolitan Police. 





Tue “Fleet” and “Club” played a cricket 
match on the ground of the latter on Thursday 
last, which terminated in favour of the Navy 
by sixteen runs. 


Iris stated that a Japanese Consulate will be 
established shortly at Manila, and that Mr. 
Minami, Japanese Consul at Hongkong, will be 
appointed Consul. 





Fire broke out at Tsukamotocho, Hiroshima 
Prefecture, on the 6th instant at 9 p.m. and 
over 50 houses were destroyed before the flames 
were subdued at 6 a.m, 





Tue action by several of the shareholders of the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha against” the company has 
been decided in favour of the latter, but the 
plaintiffs say they will appeal. 


Tux Osaka Fine Arts Gallery has been so far 
completed as to enable the promoters to fix the 
date for the opening ceremony, which will take 
place on the Emperor's birthday. 





H.I.H. Prince Kuni, who is now residing 
in Kyoto, will leave shortly for the capital 
in order to pay his respects to H.I.M. the Em- 
peror, and also to visit the new Palace. 








Count Inouye, accompanied by-his private se- 
cretary, and Mr. Oyama, Director of the Indus- 
Bureau in the Agricultural and Commercial 


instant for Kyoto in order to be present at the 
ceremony of presenting prizes to the successful 
competitors at the exhibition now open in Kyoto, 
which will take place on the 25th instant. 


Ir is stated that the new Local Administration 
Regulations will come into force in January 
next, and that several changes are expected to 
take place amongst provincial governors. 





Tur athletic sports of the Imperial University 
will take place on the 27th instant. Should the 
weather be unfavourable on that day, they will 
be postponed till the 2nd of next month. 





HLH. Mayor-Generat Prince Krrasnira- 
Kawa, commanding the First Brigade, in the 
Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, is to be 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 





Mr. Sarro Suurcutro, of the Foreign Office, 
who returned on the 7th instant from Europe, 
will be appointed private secretary to the Mini- 
ster of State for Agriculture and Commerce. 


Messrs. Tsuyt, Vice-Minister of State for Edu- 
cation, and Watanabe, President of the Imperial 
University, have consented to become honorary 
members of the Kanagawa Local Educational 
Society. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being made by ihe Yokosuka 
Admiralty Office to hold naval manceuvres at 
Yokosuka on the arrival there of the Japanese 
squadron, which is now on its way back from 
Vladivostock. 


Tue first meeting of the Committee on City 
Improvements in Tokyo was held on the sth 
instant in the Home Office, when Mr. Yoshi- 
kawa, Chairman of the Committee, delivered a 
long-address, 


Mr. Kuripayasnt, who resided in Korea for 
several years, has purchased the plant of a 
weekly journal recently published in Séul, with 
the intention of starting a new paper to be called 
the Kanjo Nippo. 





Mr. Supa, Assistant Director of the Engineer- 
ing Bureau in the Communications Depart- 
ment, will be despatched to take part in ‘the 
International Postal and Telegraph Conference 
to be opened in 1890. 





A praFr of the Waterworks Regulations has 
been completed by the Engineering Bureau in 
the Home Office. The draft will be submitted 
shortly to the Cabinet through the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs. 





A_ NEw steamer of 3,700 tons, to be named the 
Nagasaki Maru, ordered by the Mitsu Bishi 
Sha from Glasgow, has been completed, and 
Captain Trennt, late of the Fuyo, has left for 
England to bring her out. 





Tue ceremony of naming the Princess born 
on the morning of the 30th ultimo, took place 
on the 6th instant in the Palace. Masako is the 
wamg |confénedron her, but she will be generally 


‘Anown cas Tspnejngimiyay Members of the 
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Imperial family, Ministers of State, and officials 
of chokunin rank in the Imperial Household, 
visited the Palace and paid their respects to 
H.1.M. the Emperor. 


Ir is said that the object of a recent meeting at 
Kobe of the shipping agents of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha was to consider in what direction 
and to what extent the present rapid railway 
extension was likely to affect their business. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by residents of 
Tokyo to establish a limited liability company 
for the manufacture of articles of india rubber, 
with a capital of yen 80,000. The promoters 
have applied to the Government for a charter. 


Ir is said that instead of keeping immense 
stocks of rice in Osaka, as has previously been 
done, to meet the necessities arising from a 
famine, grain will not be allowed to accumulate 
to any great extent, but public bonds will be 
substituted, 

Tue meetings of the Commandants of various 
Divisional Head-quarters in the empire, which 
were opened lately in the War Department, were 
concluded on the 6th instant, and the officers 
will leave the capital about the roth instant for 
their respective posts. 


Tue promoters of the Tokyo Construction Con- 
tract Company has received permission from the 
Tokyo City Government Office to establish the 
head office at Sanjikkenbori Itchome, Kyobashi. 
The capital is yen 100,000, and the charter 
applied for is for 10 years. 


Tue French Minister, who returned lately from 
home, paid a visit on the morning of the 3rd 
instant, to the Akasaka Palace, and was received 
by H.L.M. the Emperor in audience. His Ex- 
cellency and Madame Sienkiewicz were also re- 
ceived by H.I.M. the Empress. 


Tue Naniwa Kan, which arrived at Maizuru 
on the rst instant from Oki, reached Yoko- 
hama on the roth instant in order to convey to 
Yokosuka their Imperial Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress, who are expected to be present 
at the launch of the Zakao Kan on theersth 
instant. 

Mr. Orta, lately appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Metropolitan Police, proceeded to his office on 
the morning of the 6th instant, and after having 
met the Directors of Bureaux and the Chief 
Police Inspectors, inspected the various offices, 
proceeding afterwards to the official residence 
of Viscount Mishima. 





A meeting of the committee of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, which was fixed to take 
place on the 6th instant, at the Hama De- 
tached Palace, in order to make preliminary 
arrangements for the Fourth Charity Bazaar to 
be opened next month at the Rokumei-kan, was 
postponed till the gth instant, 


Ata meeting of the standing committee of the 
Japan Red Cross Society, held on the evening 
of the 4th instant, it was decided that the pre- 
sentation of medals to the members of the 
society shall take place on the 25th instant, on 
which day it is proposed to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Society in presence of H.I.M. 
the Empress and the Foreign Representatives. 


Viscount Morr, Minister of State for Education, 
paid a visit on the 5th instant to the Sendai 
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Second Higher Middle School. His Excellency 
then proceeded to the Miyagi Central Police 
Station at Sendai, where he met various headmen 
of rural and urban districts, teachers of schools, 
directors of elementary schools, and members of 
the Miyagi Local Assembly, to whom he de- 
livered an address on scholastic affairs. 


In accordance with an invitation from H.I.M. 
the Empress, Princess Sanjo, Princess Taka- 
tsukasa, Countess Kuroda, Countess Saigo, 
Countess Okuma, Countess Terashima, Viscoun- 
tess Hijikata, Viscountess Yashido, Viscountess 
Sugi, and Viscountess Omura visited the Aka- 
saka Palace on the afternoon of the 8th instant, 
and after an audience with Her Majesty were 
appointed Kanji. (Superintendents) of the 
Tokyo Charity Hospital for next year. 


A sLiGHT improvement is noticeable in some 
branches of the Import trade, and though there 
is no great amount of life in the markets, a 
moderate amount of business has been done in 
Yarns and Shirtings. Some other Cotton Piece- 
goods, and a few miscellaneous articles have 
been enquired for, but Woollens are still very 
quiet. A decided turn has taken place in the 
Metal trade, and though sales are not yet ex- 
tensive, business is brisker than it has been for 
some months past. There have been no fresh 
sales of Kerosene, but the market is strong, 
and if any movement takes place in values 
it will be upwards, Small sales of Sugar have 
been effected, and Brown Takao has ad- 
vanced 10 cents per picul, while other sorts 
remain unchanged. The principal export has 
been dealt in by fits and starts, and prices tend 
downwards for all descriptions of Silk. The 
stock is very heavy and is daily increasing, a 
large portion of the accumulation being of the 
best-known chops. Rejections are constant ; 
holders appear exceedingly anxious to sell, but 
buyers are generally without orders to operate. 
The Tea trade is not very brisk, the demand 





for leaf having slackened considerably. Ex- 
change has again declined, and is not strong 
at closing quotations. 





NOTES. 





Tuere is a strong article in the Kerzat Zasshi 
on that often discussed subject, the tradal rela- 
tions between Japanese and foreigners. The 
continued existence of the extraterritorial system, 
says our contemporary, is understood by all to 
be a national disgrace, but there are other not 
less disgraceful circumstances of which the 
general public knows little. One such circum- 
stance is the manner of carrying on commerce 
in Yokohama. The Japanese is there at the 
mercy of the foreigner. Take, for example, the 
treatment he receives in respect of silk. He is 
obliged to entrust this valuable staple to the 
foreign merchants who put it in their godowns 
and examine it at their leisure. If telegraphic 
advices are favourable, they buy at the price 
originally fixed, though the market may have 
gone up inthe interim. If advices are unfavour- 
able, they contrive to return the silk to its 
owner upon some pretext or other; a course 
always easy to them since they employ their 
own inspectors, whose verdict is final. Thus 
the Japanese seller is put to the loss of carriage; 
his silk is more or less injured by unbaling, and 
he himself incurs much needless labour and 
wastes much valuable time. Of course he does 





U 


not bear this loss himself, being generally only 
a middle-man. He shifts it to the shoulders of 
the producer. Thus the staple is taxed for the 
convenience of the foreign dealer, and the evils 
of the system are visited on the unfortunate 
country-folks. These being deprived of their 
legitimate profits, the final result is not only 
that sericulture is discouraged and its develop- 
ment checked, but that the producer is disposed 
to pay comparatively small attention to the qua- 
lity and evenness of his parcels, and fresh 
opportunities are consequently afforded for the 
foreign buyer to haggle, opportunities which 
he does not fail to utilize fully, In a 
word, the Japanese are driven by force of 
circumstances to pave the way for their own 
discomfiture. Doubtless the buyer is always 
a greater man than the seller. He can often 
dictate his own terms and prescribe his own 
methods, But there are limits to even his 
authority, and the limits are passed in this 
case. So says the Aeizar Zasshi, and from 
silk it passes to the case of machinery, A 
Japanese firm, it says, recently ordered some 
machines from a foreign merchant, paid a con- 
siderable sum of bargain money, and afterwards 
agreed to an increase of price on the representa- 
tion of the foreigner. When the machines ar- 
rived they were found to be English, though 
American had been ordered, and in reply to the 
remonstrances of the Japanese the importer 
coolly replied that English machines were better 
suited to Japanese conditions! In this context 
the Keizaz severely criticises Japanese brokers, 
who, it says, take no care for anything but their 
commissions, and are in the habit of siding 
with foreigners in every instance. At the same 
time, our contemporary frankly says that it 
believes this unsatisfactory state of affairs to be 
due, in great part, to the Japanese merchant 
himself, who by his frequent frauds has forfeited 
the title to be treated with full consideration. 
The foreigner has learned to regard him asa 
sort of professional swindler, and to treat him 
as a semi-civilized person. At the same time, 
the Japanese merchant is so wanting in dignity, 
has such limited experience, and is so mnch 
without faith in his own ability, that he forgets 
his own rights and behaves with utter servility 
towards the foreigner. For its own part, the 
Keizai Zasshi claims to be entirely free from 
national prejudice. Its criticisms are not inspired 
by the feeling that their objects are aliens. It 
does not distinguish the colour of one race from 
that of another; it has as warm friends among 
foreigners as among Japanese, and it fully 
recognises that to many of the former the people 
of this country owe a debt of gratitude, both 
nationally and individually. If Japanese were 
guilty of the unfair practices noted above, the 
Keizai would condemn them not less vehe- 
mently. It believes, moreover, that the better 
class of foreigners will agree with what it 
has written, 


. 
e*e 

These questions are very familiar, They 

have been fought out already. All foreign 


merchants admit that the present mode of con- 
ducting the silk trade is not as it should be. 
But they claim that things were forced into this 
groove by the impossibility of dealing differently 
with the Japanese originally. The advantage is 
now on the foreigner’s side, and he is naturally 
resolved to keep it as long as he can. The 
Japanese must supply a remedy themselves. If 
they choose to put their shoulder to the wheel 
Original from 
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and establish a proper conditioning house, it 
will be competent for them to dispose of their 
silk without entrusting it in the first place to the 
custody of the foreign buyer and to his caprices 
inspired by the conditions of the market. We 
have not the fainttest doubt that such a step, 
though it might involve difficulties at the outset, 
would ultimately conduce to the benefit of buyer 
and seller alike. 
* : * 

Apropos this subject of what the Japanese 
suffers at the foreigner's hands, we may be 
permitted to enquire whether the Kerzai Zasshi’ 
has considered the other side of the question. 
Has it examined the situation occupied by the 
foreign merchants as a body, and observed how 
completely they are at the mercy of the men who 
have monopolised the import trade of Yoko- 
hama? In respect of exports, the pull is with the 
foreigner. He occupies the coigne of vantage, 
and, since there are bad and good everywhere, 
he probably takes improper advantage of his 
Position from time to time. But in respect of 
imports, the Japanese have things all their own 
way. They combine to force their own terms 
upon the foreign importer, who is virtually at 
their mercy. Nobody blames them. It is 
simply human nature to make the most of the 
chances one finds. But let us understand the 
situation thoroughly, and estimate the foreigner's 
losses as well as his gains before we attempt to 
strike a balance. Finally, let us note that so 
long as there are Settlements of the present 
type, these commercial troubles are almost in- 
evitable. No one need suppose that the fo- 
reigner himself fails to recognise their existence. 
In a memorial, now public property, he has re- 
corded his emphatic opinion as to the evils 
inseparable from the system of restricted Settle- 
ments and has avowed the necessity of removing 
the barriers imposed by the Treaties. 


Ir has been decided to prolong the charters of 
the Rice and Stock Exchanges until the 30th of 
June, 1891. Count Inouye has announced the 
fact to the various chairmen of those institutions. 
The date chosen is fixed, we believe, with re- 
ference to the longest lived charter already 
existing—that of the Nagoya Exchange. Had 
the establishment of bourses been proceeded 
with according to the lines laid down last year, 
the anomaly would have existed of an Exchange 
carrying on business according to the old 
methods, at one place, and a bourse operating 
according to the new, at another. Uniformit! 
at any rate, is now contrived. All the Ex- 
changes will exist until the date mentioned 
above, after which they will be replaced by 
bourses. The arrangement is welcomed by the 
whole vernacular press as the only fair and 
sensible course possible under the circum- 
stances, but the Yapan Herald, we observe, 
criticises it on the grounds that Count Inouye, 
while himself recognising the proposed bourses 
to be an improvement on the “antiquated Ex- 
changes,” allowed himself to be ‘ talked into a 
belief” that the Exchanges should be continued 
because they were lucrative institutions to their 
shareholders. If our local contemporary had 
followed the course of this question, he would 
scarcely have penned such acriticism. No one 
has ever denied that the Exchanges are capable 
of improvement and that the proposed bourses 
would have been theoretically an improvement. 
The two questions to be considered were, whether 
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tion of the Exchanges did not constitute a 
public wrong, and whether this high-handed 
fashion of interference in tradal concerns was 
not calculated to embarrass the mercantile 
community. With regard to the latter point, 
the merchants themselves and the whole ver- 
nacular press gave an unequivocal answer. 
With regard to the former, there could scarcely 
be any second opinion, A large number 
of persons had purchased shares in the Ex- 
changes at high prices, believing confidently 
that the charters of those institutions would be 
renewed. Beyond all doubt the Government 
was bound to consider the vested interest of 
these shareholders, and not to annihilate their 
property by a mere stroke of the pen. The 
Cabinet, in fact, acted too precipitately in 
decreeing the establishment of bourses, and 
Count Inouye is understood to have con- 
demned such precipitancy from the first. The 
arrangement now made is in the nature of a 
compromise. The Exchanges are to have longer 
notice of their demise: that is all. They will 
expire quietly three years hence, having put 
their houses in order, instead of dying a violent 
death now. Meanwhile, the one and only 
bourse which had actually reached the embryo 
condition—and the fact that a portion of the 
Osaka mercantile community alone contem- 
plated adopting the official programme, was in 
itself suggestive—the solitary bourse on the 
fapis is to retain its hold upon existence, 
with the assurance of being called into active 
life in 1891. The Fapan Herald's argument 
that if there is any valid reason for renewing the 
charters of the Exchanges now, their fresh lease 


of life should not be limited to 1891, and that| © 


when that date comes these institutions will 
have a still stronger claim to consideration, is 
as though one should say that to wait for a con- 
venient season before applying a remedy is to 
acknowledge its entire inapplicability. 


In a recent number of the Wuova Antologia, 
published at Rome, says the Sf. James's 
Budget, “ Professor Masso gives the result of 
some experiments that he has lately made with 
the blood of eels and of certain marine fishes. If 
the conclusions drawn by the Professor from 
these experiments are sound, it would seem 
that, were an eel provided with an apparatus to 
inject its own blood into a wound as the ser- 
pent injects his venom when he bites, an eel in 
the mud would be every bit as objectionable a 
thing as a snake in the grass. Professor Masso, 
being anxious to ascertain whether the blood of 
those salt-water fishes that died when put into 
fresh water differed from the blood of those 
that survived the transition from salt water into 
fresh, compared the serum of the blood of the 
dog-fish and of other salt water fishes that died 
when placed in fresh water with the blood of eels 
and certain other fishes that were not hurt by the 
change from salt water to fresh. | Of the first- 
named, he found the serum of the blood clear 
and limpid and tasting of salt water; while of 
the others the serum was of a yellowish colour, 
with white and blue reflections like petroleum, 
and of a burning and acrid taste. Experiment- 
ing with the latter by injecting it under the skin 
of rabbits, frogs, mice, and pigeons, he dis- 
covered that it was a deadly poison ; its effects 
being similar to viper poison, inasmuch as death 
was caused by paralysis of the respiratory 


organs. Experimenting on dogs with this fish 
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found that, minute as was the quantity of the 
latter poison required to cause the death of the 
animal in a few minutes, it was one-third more 
poweful than the fish poison—that is to say, it 
required three times the quantity of the fish 
poison to produce the same effect that a certain 
quantity of the viper poison produced. In re- 
gard to the cure of snake-bites, Professor Masso 
says that the stimulants usually given are wholly 
useless, and that the only hope of recovery lies 
in tracheotomy and artificial pumping of air 
into the lungs. 





Tus following letter, addressed to the Chinese 
Times, probably represents the sentiments of a 
good many Chinese :— 


Sir,—By the last two cablegrams from Europe, we 
have learnt with surprise and indignation that the U 
Congress has passed a Bill forbidding the return of 
Chinese after leaving the States, and cancelling all 
ickets of identity, ‘This is evidently in consequence 
of the refusal (and proper refusal of our Government 
to ratify the Treaty recently made in Washington by 
our Minister there and the American Secretary of 
State, prohibiting Chinese immigration into that 
country for a period of twenty years ; and the Congress, 
yielding to the clamor of the Anti-Chinese crusaders, 
has passed this unjust and unreasonable Bill, which 
is clearly a flagrant violation of the express terms of 
the treaties made with China on the subject. ‘The Bill 
only requires the sanction of the President befure it 
becomes law. This is the last straw that breaks the 
camel's back, and China has now to take a decisive 
step in the matter, If the obnoxious American Bill 
should be carried into effect, there will be no other 
course open for China consistent with her dignity as a 
nation than to adopt retaliatory measures by prohibit- 
ing the citizens of the U.S. from coming to China. 

“This, it will be seen, is by no means proportionate 
to the harm done to the Chinese interests in America ; 
but it will have to be done in order to show that the 
Chinese can do the same thing; and if this will have 
no effect in bringing the U.S. Congress and Govern- 
ment to reason and fairness, then it will be a question 
for China to consider whether it is not time for her to 
cancel her treaties made with that country, to recall 

her subjects from there, to expel all the U.S. 
citizens from this country, and to cease all relations 
and intercourse, diplomatic and commercial, with that 
country. 

Individually, I am strongly in favour of a liberal 
policy being pursued toward all countries, and I should 
be very sorry to see a single step taken which might 
be called retrograde and anti-foreign ; there is, however, 
a limit beyond which even the most patient and long 
suffering cannot go, and the most effective way to con- 
vince American Congressmen of their folly—who, 
blind to reason and deaf to sound argument, and 
reckless of thedisastrous consequences that may happen 
to other men, have passed the obnoxious Bill in order 
to gratify their prejudice or to become popular with 
the Anti-Chinese voters and electors,—is to treat their 
own countrymen in China in the same way as the 
Chinese are treated in America, 


Yours obediently, 
































A Paxine Orriciat, 
Peking, September 11th, 1888. 


We have endeavoured to convey to our readers 
from time to time an idea of Japanese public 
opinion about the affair of the Exchanges and 
the Bourse, inasmuch as the agitation caused 
by the former's official abolition ranks among 
the most important troubles with which the 
Government has had to deal in recent years, 
Now that the complication is happily settled, it 
is interesting to observe the sentiments of the 
leading journals. Two of them, the Afainichi 
Shimbun and the Fiji Shimpd, are particularly 
outspoken, The Mainiché says that it has often 
felt obliged to adversely criticise Count Inouye’s 
actions, but that in respect of the principle of 
self-government with which he has now asso- 
ciated himself so intimately, and to which he 
has given practical expression in his manner of 
dealing with the Exchange-and-Bourse question, 
there is nothing but unqualified praise to be bes- 
towed. Inacountry like Japan where the force of 
public opinion is still in the embryo stage, states- 
men need not apprehend serious inconvenience 
though they profess one thing while out of office 
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so with Count Inouye, however. What he said 
to the people as a private gentleman, he does 
for the people as a public official. Yet, the 
work thus far accomplished is only a fraction of 
that remaining to be done, in the opinion of the 
Mainichi. Since the establishment of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, it has 
three times taken action eminently qualified to 
disturb the natural and even course of business. 
First in the issue of Regulations for Tea Guilds ; 
secondly, in the issue of similar Regulations 
with respect to sericulture ; and thirdly in pro- 
claiming the sudden abolition of the Rice and 
Stock Exchanges. Merchants know their own 
business a great deal better than officials can 
know it. In ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, Governmental interference does more 
harm than good. Count Inouye recognises 
this. He has been guided by it in his manage- 
ment of the Exchange question. Will he be 
still guided by it in regard to the Tea and Silk 
Guild Regulations? The salt complication also 
invites his close attention. The Mainichi 
watches him with hope, not believing, however, 
let us trust, that any prudent statesman can 
with propriety set himself to demolish wholesale 
the work of his predecessors in office and col- 
leagues in the cabinet. 


* 
ec 


The Fiji Shimpé finds, on careful examina- 
tion, that a moiety of men’s time is taken up 
repairing their own errors, A signal example is 
the Bourse-and-Exchange trouble. There was 
no real necessity for the official extinction of 
the old Exchanges. They may have had 
defects, but it was impossible that those defects 
should constitute any serious impediment to 
the conduct of commerce and industry, see- 
ing that the Exchanges were controlled by 
the leading merchants in the empire. The 
Fiji Shimpé claims to have pointed this out 
long ago. But to no purpose. The Bourse 
Regulations were promulgated, and it was im- 
mediately found that they did not suit the 
circumstances of the time. On all sides com- 
plaints were heard. The business world was 
gravely perturbed and the enforcement of the 
Regulations became an impossibility. In this 
inconvenient condition things remained until 
Count Inouye took the portfolio of Agriculture 
and Commerce. ‘‘ He has settled the difficulty 
and the country is much indebted to him.” 
But if we look below the surface, we find that all 
this trouble was needless. A storm was raised 
in a clear sky. Without official meddling, 
things would have remained tranquil and 
smooth. ‘Count Inouye’s achievement is, 
therefore, not constructive but reparative states- 
manship. He has happily adjusted one of the 
errors so frequent in this world of ours, and 
restored things to their normal condition. 
While we admire his ability and congratulate 
business men on the removal of a vexatious 
embarrassment, we cannot but express the hope 
that Count Inouye’s talents will forefend such 
troubles hereafter, and that there will be no re- 
newed need of cementing broken pottery or 
allaying artificially created agitation.” 


Tue vernacular press enters a powerful and 
vehement protest against the proposal to make 
the transmission of newspapers by post com- 
pulsory. Objection after objection is tabulated 
and detailed with a degree of cogency that 
ought to accomplish its purpose. The distribu- 
tion of newspapers will be immense}y retarded, 
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we are told in the first place. The Post Office 
cannot possibly rival the celerity and regularity 
now attained by private agencies. Then there 
is the question of economy. At present the 
average cost of transmission does not exceed 3 
rin, or from 7 to 8 sen per month. The Post 
Office will charge 25 or 26 sen. Such an impost 
cannot possibly be borne by newspapers which 
themselves are sold for from 25 to 28 sen 
monthly. The inevitable consequence will be a 
large diminution of circulation. Reduced prices 
and cheap transmission have had the effect of 
developing circulation, But if the proposed 
change be made, a journal now costing 4 yen 
annually will be suddenly raised to 6 yen. 
Further, all the agencies now organized through- 
out the country will be thrown out of employ- 


ment. The mere prospect of such a change |‘! 


has effected them so strongly that they have 
lost some of their efficiency. The newspapers 
no longer find their agents transmitting money 
regularly. Debts are beginning to be contracted 
and much embarrassment is in prospect. If 
the Government is bent upon introducing the 
German postal system, let that system be adop- 
ted in its entirety. In Germany the transmis- 
sion of newspapers by post is compulsory, but, 
on the other hand, the Post Office collects sub- 
scriptions for newspapers, receives advertise- 
ments, and transacts other business. If the 
Post Office is bent upon following German 
example in one respect, let it be true to its 
model in everything. As for the agencies that 
will be deprived of their ratson d'ére, their 
number is difficult to estimate. Butit is as- 
serted confidently that the annual value of their 
business aggregates from one to two million 
yen. Their interests deserve some considera- 
tion, They are a natural and wholesome 
growth of private enterprise. There is no rea- 
son why the functions discharged efficiently by 
them should be appropriated and indifferently 
discharged by officialdom. And it must be re- 
membered that the proposed measure means 
utter ruin for the newspaper agents, distributors, 
venders, and so forth. A trade that is heavily 
taxed may complain, butit can still survive. The 
journalistic agencies, however, are to killed and 
buried at once. If it be urged that compulsory 
transmission by post will increase the power of the 
Authorities to suppress obnoxious publications, 
the answer is two-fold. First, the times tend, 
not to the imposition of additional shackles on 
the press, but to the removal of those already 
hampering it. Secondly, the same end can be 
attained without the same means. Newspapet 
agencies are just as much under police control 
as the Post Office would be. The number of 
journals circulated by the former and the details 
of their business are well known to the Autho- 
tities. The Post Office cannot arrest the cir- 
culation of a newspaper without a special order 
from the police. A similar order issued to the 
newspaper agents would accomplish similar re- 
sults. These and other arguments are ad- 
vanced by thepress. Even the financial features 
of the scheme are criticised, and much stress 
is laid on the unwisdom of hampering the cir- 
culation of literature so essential to the nation’s 
political education. It is a big fight. The 
Government has not yet taken any resolve, and 
we should imagine that it will pause in the 
face of such powerful opposition. 


A meetine of residents of Tokyo who are anxi- 
ole acquire and disseminate a knowledge of 








that at this time most important of all subjects 
to Japan—self-government—was held the other 
day. The assembly, which was in fact the first 
meeting of the Fichiiser Kenkyu-kai or Society 
for investigating self-Government, took place at 
the Rokumei-kan, some fifty-five gentlemen, 
including Count Inouye and Viscounts Aoki 
and Nomura, being present. Mr. Shibusawa 
Eiichi described at some length the circum- 
stances attending the establishment of the 
society, and Mr. Mosse, a German gentleman, 
delivered an address on Government. From 
the Hochi Shimbun we take the following list 
of the bye-laws of the Society :— 


1.—This Society shall be called “The Society for 
the investigation of self-Government,” and shall be 
established i: ‘okyo, 
of the society shall be the investiga. 
jes of self.Government with a view to 
ing at the most suitable self-Government system. 
g—In carrying out its object the society shall 
engage the services of Mr. Mosse, a member of the 
Prussian judicial bench, an employé of the Japanese 
Home Office, and a member of the Law Compilation 
Committee, by whom lectures will be delivered relat- 
ing to self-Government, the constitution, and general 
politics, as well as on political economy, with spectat 
reference to self-Governed communities—cities, towns, 
villages, gun and ken—and the country as a whole. 

4.—The lectures shall be taken down by clerks with 
a view to their being published in pamphlet form. 

s.—Lectures will be delivered at 7 p.m. every Fri- 
day, and will be given in the first and third weeks of 
every month by Mr. Mosse and in the second and 
fourth weeks by Dr. Rathgen, 

6—Any one desirous of becoming a member can do 
so if recommended by at least three members. 

7.—Each member shall pay a subscription of one yen 
monthly to defray the expenses of lecture halls, salaries 
of clerks and cost of publication and correspondence. 

Nors.—Non-resident members shall pay go sen monthly. 

8.—For the present no president shall be appointed; 
and two or three clerks shall be engaged to take notes 
of the lectures, see to the publication of the same, and 
conduct the correspondence of the society. 
Notk.—The general management of the society shall be carried 

‘on by the promoters. 

9.—Members wishing to resign from the society 
shail give a month's notice of their intention to the 
promoters. 

10—To regulate the meetings and the business of 
the society the promoters shail, from time to time, 
draw up detailed rules and communicate the same to 
the members. 





















Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


6th instant were as follow :— 
Convertipce Notes, Reser 





Notes issued 


$8,006,650 


$8,006,650 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
2,020,176 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 55,986,474 is in actual circulation, show- 
ing an increase of yen 503,784 as compared 
with yen 55,482,690 at the end of the previous 
week, 


A new rule has been issued by the acting Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of China and 
Japan, promulgating a scale of fees for civil and 
criminal proceedings to be substituted for the 
scale put in force on May 4th, 1865. The new 
scale, which is applicable to all Courts in China, 
Japan, and Korea, came into force on the 8th 
instant; all actions instituted prior to that date 
will be under the old scale, but all instituted 
subsequently will go under the new scale. The 
fees are given in the new table in more detail 
than hitherto, but the amounts are practically 
the same. 





Tur Musashi Kan (10), Captain Arima, the 
Nisshin Kan (12), Captain Kubota, and the 
Kongo Kan (13), Captain Inouye, arrived at 
Yokohama anchorage on Thursday, from Yok- 
kaichirjgina| from 
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Or course we have not the smallest intention of 
attempting to contradict in detail the ravings of 
the Fapan Gazette on the subject of the Taka- 
shima coal-mine. In the throes of a moribund 
condition that journal presents a spectacle 
pitiable, risible, but quite incapable of stirring 
any serious thoughts. Going back to a period 
of the mine’s history prior to 1881—Wwhen it 
came into the hands of its present owners—a 
period with which the recent discussion and in- 
vestigation had no manner of concern, our in- 
furiate contemporary has worked himself into 
a phrensy against the ‘‘Mammon-Moloch of 
Plutocracy.” ‘Takashima, he cries, “will godown 
to posterity as the Tartarus where some hundreds 
of Japanese have been immolated to satisfy the 
rapacity of a heartless, blood-sucking Pluto- 
cracy ;" as the “last stronghold of serfdom and 
slavery ;” as a “worse than Siberian or old 
Spanish main jigokw.” ts story “enables one 
fully to realize how such a creation as Sanvarine 
in Zola’s ‘Germinal’ may come to actually exist 
in the flesh.” Jt is “a lively sample of a 
Hades upon earth.” While “hecatombs of 
coolies are going on” * Money-Bags gently rubs 
his hands, sips his champagne and returns 
thanks toa gracious Providence.” The place 
is a “stifling Inferno.” “Only the terrific 
language of a Dante could do it justice. It is 
as foul and foetid as the last ward of Malebolge 
itself.” All this hysterical ebullition is founded 
on the fact that two explosions of fire damp 
occurred in the mine previously to 1881, and 
in July last Dr. Nakamura—whom the Japan 
Gazelle calls ‘Dr. Sooichiro, as though one 
should speak of Dr. Tom, or Dr. William— 
published a report showing the condition of the 
mine to have been. exceedingly unsanitary pre- 
viously to 1885, but to be now thoroughly good. 
In the past three or four years, according to 
this very Dr, Nakamura, the Zapan Gazelte's 
only witness, Takashima has become a model 
of sanitary arrangement and liberal organi- 
zation, The relations between the miners 
and the go-betweens (naya-gashira) may not 
have been entirely satisfactory. When and 
where have go-betweens failed to exhibit rapa- 
city and selfishness? But in all other re- 
spects the mine is amodel. We record this as- 
sertion deliberately, not on the strength of 
fugitive extracts from ten-years-old newspapers, 
or even of medical reports, however favourable, 
but on the evidence of actual personal inspec- 
tion made at the beginning of this year before 
any of the libels that feed the Zapan Gazeste's 
fury were circulated. Probably in the whole 
history of journalism there have never been 
published grosser and more groundless slanders 
than those of our crazy contemporary. They 
are striking examples of the extremes of reck- 
less license that can be developed among giddy 
persons in the absence of the wholesome re- 
straints imposed by the Criminal Courts. How- 
ever, what we desire to point out is this: The 
Japan Gacstte speaks of Mr. Stoddard “ being 
triumphantly called in with two medica 
men to certify to the through cleansing of 
what these gentlemen succeed, unintentionally 
enough perhaps, in showing to have been 
till quite recently a veritable Augean stable 
of moral and physical filth.” Now the fact 
that Mr. Stoddard has been engineer of 
the Takashima mine for years. His report of its 
excellent condition in the spring of this year 
is a serious stumbling block to libellers like the 
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notion of attacking any European or American, 
and carefully direct the shafts of their venom 
against Orientals. In this particular instance 
the slanderer thinks himself safe because 
he imagines that the Takashima folks put 
their house in order before submitting it for 
Mr. Stoddard’s inspection. But if there was 
any preliminary cleansing process, Mr. Stoddard 
himself must have taken part in it. He was the 
engineer of the mine all along. Until quite 
recently he lived at Takashima, and when he 
became Inspecting Engineer of all the mines, 
his place on the island was not left vacant, for 
there are now residing there Messrs. D. Robert- 
soh and C. Brown, gentlemen who also, if the 
Japan Gazette's story be true, must have been 
assisting Mr. Stoddard to to prop up “the 
stronghold of serfdom,” to conserve the ‘ moral 
and physical filth of the Augean-stable,” 
and to contrive the existence of a “foul and 
foetid last ward of Malebolge.” Doubtless Mr. 
T. B. Glover, one of the most kind-hearted and 
benevolent men that ever lived, was also a party 
to the merciless “abominations” of Takashima, 
and evidently Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke, whose 
princely liberality to his employés is proverbial 
—Mr. Iwasaki is the “Mammon-Moloch of 
Plutocracy,” the “ Money-Bags who gently rubs 
his hands, sips his champagne, and returns 
thanks to a gracious Providence which was 
called into being for the especial purpose of 
looking after the safety of his workings.” It is 
the fate of evil insects to sting themselves to 
death in the blindness of their futile male- 
volence. The spectacle has its comical aspects, 
but for the sake of British reputation we can 
only hope that the throes of the Fapan Gazette 
will not last much longer. 








We note that the Home Department has sus- 
pended the operation of medical inspection re- 
gulations in respect of ships coming from 
Hongkong and Amoy. The Nagaura quaran- 
tine station one longer carries out disinfecting 
processes, and the ship employed by ithas been 
returned to the Japan Mail Steamship Company. 
Neither at Hongkong nor at Amoy has cholera 
entirely ceased its ravages. Its virulence, how- 
ever, has abated sufficiently to justify some 
relaxation of precautionary measures. This 
year Japan has fortunately escaped any fresh 
attack of her terrible enemy. Last year she 
enjoyed similar immunity. But during these 
two years how much has she done to prepare 
herself against its inevitable advent in the near 
future? The much talked of water-works at 
Kobe, at Osaka, at Toky6, and at Nagasaki— 
where are they? Still on paper only, we fear. 
The one great preventive measure indicated by 
modern science is a copious supply of pure 
water, but in this vital respect the great cities of 
the empire remain precisely as they were twenty, 
fifty, or a hundred years ago. 





Tuat is a good old rule which says that sleep- 
ing dogs had better be left to their repose. It 
might have been observed with great advantage 
in the case of the Machigaisho. The Machigai- 
sho is a building—‘‘ town hall” is the nearest 
English equivalent of the word. 
atany time a sentient being. 

organization or as} 


It was never 
Tt was never an 





tem. It never possessed 
any powers or privileges. It never had any 
regulations. It was never in a position to dictate | 
conditions to any one about anything. It could 





vernment to any class of beings outside fairy 
land. It never existed as a body of merchants, 
unless the physical components of some 
antedeluvian traders entered into the stones 
and beams of its structure. One day, how- 
ever, in the times when trade was bad and 
the difficult circumstances against which they 
had to contend pressed very sore upon the good 
folks of Yokohama, a number of foreign mer- 
chants fell into a fine phrensy about this myste- 
rious edifice. They penned a memorial accus- 
ing it of all sorts of iniquities. The building 
became in their eyes an ‘establishment originally 
under Government control.” They declared 
that the Authorities had sold ‘all the privileges 
and powers” of the wonderful structure to the 
Japanese import and export dealers of the port; 
that though no longer “an actual Government 
concern, it was farmed out for a yearly sum to 
the different Tonya;” that ‘the existence” 
of the solemn and inelegant pile was “im- 
mensely prejudicial, inasmuch as it not only 
prevented any progress but gradually starved 
the foreign merchant out of the country ;" that 
“it fixed the prices at which goods were to be 
bought, and nominated the individual to make 
each purchase ;” that ‘every transaction had 
to be reported to it;” that it had “great 
powers,” and that it had even gone so far on 
one occasion as to address a letter to a foreign 
firm! The memorial was not a practical joke. 
The merchants were not without reason. For 
though they thus invested a mass of stone and 
timber with properties more wonderful than 
those of Aladdin’s palace, the error resided 
in their phraseology rather than in their facts. 
The Machigaisho was merely a town hall. It 
might have been used for any purpose that 
suited the Japanese citizens. But one of its 
uses was that it served as a meeting place for 
the Chékai, or Civic Association, of Yokohama. 
That body certainly did, and does still, we be- 
lieve, levy a small octroi on the foreign trade 
of its associates, and applies the proceeds to 
various municipal purposes. It never possessed 
any officially recognised powers. It never 
granted trade licenses, as the memorialists sup- 
posed. It never imposed upon its members 
the necessity of residence in fixed parts of 
Yokohama, as its foreign critics also alleged. 
None the less, its action as an association must 
always tend to prop up the monopoly against 
which Western traders in this Settlement have 
to struggle. But the Memorial of 1882—why 
republish it in these times of fuller knowledge? 
The laughable blunder of its signatories might 
have been fitly consigned to oblivion, They 
felt their grievance, though they provoked some 
ridicule in their attempt to formulate it. 

We read in the vernacular press that the project 
of erecting official buildings on the Hibiya 
Parade Ground has been at length abandoned. 
Itis added that Viscount Yamao, Director of 
the Bureau of Architecture, has submitted to the 
Cabinet a document embodying his views, which 
are that, as the part of the Parade Ground 
lying immediately in front of the Foreign 
Office and the Barracks of the Imperial Guards, 
is firmer than the rest of the space and offers 
greater facilities for building, it will be wise to 
make it the site for the new Department of 
Justice and the Law Courts, while the other official 
buildings are constructed on the ground now 
covered by the Guards’ Barracks. The Cabinet 


never have been farmed out by any human BGPRSP to have approved of these recommenda- 
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tions. So ends what must be regarded as a 
decided fiasco. There are simple and well under- 
stood methods of determining the nature of a 
building site, and it fortunately happens very 
seldom that foundations are excavated at great 
cost before the possibility of using them at all 
has been determined. The 7iji Shimpé says 
that the expenses incurred in connection with 
these futile excavations at Hibiya aggregate more 
than fifty thousand yen, a sum which the Trea- 
sury can ill afford to throw away. Probably we 
shall never know the exact history of this big 
bungle, but the public has already drawn its 
own conclusions. One thing, however, may be 
said. Since the Hibiya Parade Ground is not 
capable of supporting heavy structures, and 
since it cannot continue to be used by the 
troops, the best thing that could be done with it 
would be to convert it into a park. Tékyé 
sadly wants a park somewhere between Shiba 
and Uyeno, and Hibiya would be an ideal 
situation, To have the various Government 
Departments, and possibly the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, overlooking a spacious park, laid out in 
pure Japanese fashion, would be a feature of 
which Toky6 might be proud. 





Witnovt entering at all into the question— 
which promises to be amply discussed—of the 
truth or untruth, accuracy or inaccuracy of Mr. 
Norman’s description of Yokohama, it may be 
worth while to point out one thing to ‘ Yamato 
Damashi,” who writes in the correspondence 
columns of a local contemporary. ‘ Yamato 
Damashi” is surprised that the Emperor of 
Japan should have condescended to receive the 
Pall Mall Gazette's Special Commissioner, and 
opines that His Majesty would have hesitated 
had he known that ‘the Pal? Mall Gazette, a 
few months ago, was made the vehicle for the 
publication day after day and week after week, 
of the foulest and most filthy libels, and 
the dissemination of a mass of obscenity in com- 
parison with which Rabelais and the * Memoirs 
of Fanny Hill’ are mild and modest reading; and 
that the editor was prosecuted and punished for 
being the instigator, if not the actual perpetrator 
of child stealing, criminal conspiracy, false 
witness, and subornation of perjury, and served 
aterm in jail accordingly.” We opine that the 
exaggerations charged against Mr. Henry Nor- 
man sink into insignificance before this rotund- 

~ mouthed picture of the Pa// Mall catastrophe. 
But that is neither here nor there. The point 
is that while Mr. Henry Norman was having the 
honour of an audience of the Emperor of 
Japan, the prosecuted and imprisoned editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Stead himself, 
in proprid persond, was being accorded pre- 
cisely a similar honour by His Imperial Majesty 
the Czar of all the Russias. Was the Czar also 
ignorant of the story of ‘the Modern Babylon,” 
and were His Majesty's advisers also wrong in 
supposing that “ the Pad/ Mall Gazelle's repre- 
sentative was a fit and proper person, in his 
ofticial capacity, to be presented to the Sovereign 
of the Empire”? Mr. Norman's critics: merely 
deliver themselves over into the hands of their 
enemies by such blundering as this. 


Trrxoraruic intelligence has been received to 
the effect that the United States’ Senate has 
ratified the Chinese Exclusion Bill. In other 
words, America has abrogated her treaty with 
China, and declared that, with the exception of 
the Chinese now residing in her territories, she 
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will hereafter admit no subject of the Middle 
Kingdom, whatever his social position, whatever 
the purpose of his coming. The prohibition 
applies even to Chinese who have vested inter- 
ests in the States. Unless they happen to be 
there now, they cannot obtain admission on 
any pretext; and of those at present residing 
there, any one who leaves must leave for 
good: there will be no return for him. It isa 
sweeping measure. How much of it is really 
due to genuine feeling against the Chinese, how 
much is a mere electioneering device, we can- 
not pretend to say. China, of course, will be very 
angry, and will probably talk of giving her 
American residents a Rowland for their country- 
men’s Oliver. But she will not do anything. It 
will be all fruitless grambling. What seems 
inevitable, however, is that things will gra- 
dually become exceedingly unpleasant, perhaps 
perilous, for Westerns now living in China. The 
people of the country will gradually come to 
understand that while we force them to welcome 
and receive us in their land, we close our own 
territories completely against their advent. 


Tue illness of Viscount Mishima, Chief Super- 
intendent of Police, is evidently of a serious 
character. We hear, one day, of his friends and 
relatives assembling at his house ; another, the 
press announces that a decoration has been 
bestowed on him by the Emperor, a fact now 
regarded as ominous in the case of a sick man. 
May the Viscount live to wear the order! 
He is one of the strong, the very strong, 
thinkers of Japan. Unpopular, as are all big 
men who, in pushing a resolute and somewhat 
intolerant way through the world, elbow their 
neighbours a good deal, but withal a servant of 
his country in the best sense of the term. 


a" 

A few days ago the public learned that Mr. 
Orita Heinai, hitherto Prefect of Fukushima, 
had been summoned to Tékyé to fill the post of 
Vice-Superintendent of Police, and remour im- 
mediately predicted that the intention was to 
appoint him Viscount Mishima’s successor, in 
the event of that gentleman's decease. This 
provoked some criticism. No one had anything 
to say against Mr. Orita personally. The point 
was his Satsuma extraction. Viscount Mishima 
is a member of the Great Southern Clan. Is it 
essential, the critics asked, that the post of 
Chief Superintendent of Police should be 
monopolized by Satsuma? The Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, though disposed to condemn such 
criticism, finds, on careful examination, that 
there is much to justify it. Since the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police Board, every 
one of its Superintendents has been a Satsuma 
Mr. Kawaji was the first; then came 
Count Oyama; then Viscount Kabayama ; then 
Viscount Oseko, and then Viscount Mishima. 
Most of the important Government posts are 
occupied by members of the Satsuma or 
Choshiu clans, whose meritorious services have 
won for them that distinction. But there is no 
other office that has been so exclusively filled 
by the men of one clan as that of Police Super- 
intendent. Some contend that this is inevit- 
able. The police of the capital, they say, are 
nearly all from Satsuma, Only a man of the 
same clan can act efficiently as their chief. 
Admiral Yenomoto, whose career indicated 
him as the fittest person to hold the portfolio of 
Naval Affairs, had to restore that charge into 
the hands of a Satsuma official. In the case of 
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the Metropolitan Police, the groove is now worn 
very deep. Each successive Superintendent has 
filled the subordinate posts of trust with clansmen 
of his own, in whose fidelity he confided, and thus 
there has been formed a combination not easy 
for alien fingers to manipulate. So says one 
section of the public. The Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, while admitting that the explanation 
is not without weight, regrets that such condi- 
tions should have been created. ‘‘ What,” 
it enquires, ‘what if similar influences are 
to work similar results in other Departments of 
State? Are these clan factors to be potent even 
after Japan has a Parliament?” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to us :—‘‘I observe 
that in your notices of the Circus you have not 
commented upon that novel, original, and 
laughter-stirring ‘business’ of one of the 
clowns, in which previous to doing each acro- 
batic feat he gravely trots up to the posts which 
support the horizontal bar, and hangs up his 
hat on an imaginary nail. I wonder if this 
performance is in any way responsible for the 
impossible accusation on which the Zapan 
Herald arraigned ‘Mr. Rider Haggard yester- 
day. If Mr. Rider Haggard, says the Herald, 
“can't conjure up new ideas, he can hang up 
very pretty tales on the spawn of other people’s 
brains.’ How is it done? I cannot for the life 
of me conceive. I should like to have your 
views on the advisability of having a Close 
season for brains. If chaps like Mr. Rider 
Haggard are going to play the devil with 
the spawn of ‘other people's brains,’ why 
should not brains be protected during the 
spawning season? What is the use of having 
a close time for salmon, grouse, and such 
like things, while brain spawn is exposed to 
the ravages of the poacher; has ‘very pretty 
tales’ and other things hung up on it, and is 
generally subjected to gross indignity. As I 
remarked before, I wish you would let me 
have your views on the subject of a close time 
for brains. What I started out to say, however, 
was that it seems to me that in addition to 
being aplagiarist, by the Herald's showing, the 
popular novelist must have a good deal of the 
clownabouthim. Victor, or whatever his name 
is, hanging up his hat on a supposititious nail, 
sinks into too, too utter obscurity before the 
Herald's picture of Rider Haggard hanging up 
a ‘very pretty tale’ on a spawn.” 


A curious incident is said to have brought 
forcibly home to certain folks in Kobe and 
Osaka the true inwardness of the extra-territorial 
system. Large quantities of commodities are 
sent from Kobe to Osaka and vice versd by water, 
the rates charged by the railway being of neces- 
sity too high for goods of such a class. Last 
year a transport company was established at 
Kobe for the purpose of managing the carriage 
of these commodities. According to the re- 
gulations of the City of Osaka, ships entering the 
river have to pay dues amounting, if the J1/¢ 
Shimpé, from which we take these particulars, 
is correct, to about thirty per cent. of the freight 
of the cargo. Of course this is a serious matter 
to the transport company, and it has several 
times memolialized the Local Authorities to 
have the dues lightened. Recently, however, a 
German merchant at Kobe organised a similar 
transport business, and had the boats registered 
in his name. The consequence is that as the 
property of a foreigner they are exempt from 
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all Japanese taxation and are enabled to offer 
rates of freight twenty or thirty per cent. below 
those charged by the Japanese company. The 
shareholders of the latter are said to’ be bitterly 
indignant. They feel where the shoe pinches, 
and want to know when Treaty Revision will 
be accomplished. 





Lorp Coxerineg, in delivering judgment in the 
great Conference Case—the Mogul Steamship 
Company v. McGregor, Gow and Company and 
others—expressed himself as follows = 


Doubtless, if the acts of defendants here were wrongful 
and malicious, and if done in furtherance of a_ malicious 
combination, they would be ground for an action on the 
case at the suit of an injured person, But the question 
was, what was the character of these acts, and what were 
defendants’ motives? Defendants had vast sums embarked 
in their business, and naturally were desirous. by lawful 
means to reap a profit from their trade and push it Jawfully. 
‘They had a right to do so and to keep their trade in their 
own hands, and by the same means to exclude others from 
its benefits. Among these means was certainly included 
the inducing by profitable offers customers to deal with them 
rather than with their rivals, It followed that they might, 
if they think fit, endeavour to induce customers to de 
with them exclusively, by giving notice that only to 
clusive customers will they give the advantage of their 
offers. It did not matter that the withdrawal «f advantages 
was out of all proportion to the injury inflicted those 
withdrawing them by the customers who declined to deal 
exclusively dealing with other traders. It was a bargain 


























which defendants had a right to make, and those who were 

arties to it must take it or leave it asa whole. Of coer- 
, of bribery, there was no evidence; of inducing in the 
ense in which that word was used in the “ Lumley v. 
ye" class of cases there was no evidence. As to the com- 
Bination being unlawful, asin restraint of trade, it was no 
more so than if two tailors in a village agreed to give their 
customers 5 per cent. off their bills at Christmas on con- 
dition of their dealing with them alone. But it was said 
that the motive uf these acts was to ruin plaintiffs, and that 
such a motive would render the combination wrongful and 
malicious, and that if damage has resulted an action would 
lie, Such a conclusion no doubt fullows from such premises, 
if established. It was too late to dispute that a malicious 
combination to iuin a man in his trade might be ground for 
such an action as this. Was, then, this combination such ? 
‘The answer hereto had given him’ much trou) le and much 
doubt before he had made up his mind. There was no 
doubt that defendants were determined to exclude plain- 
tiffs, if they could, from their trade. Strong expressions 
were diawn from’ some of them in cross-examination, 
and telegrams and letters showed the importance they 
attached to the matter, and their resolute purpose to ex- 
clude plaintiffs if they could, and to do so without any 
consideration as to the results to the plaintiffs if they suc- 
ceeded. This, and no more, was made out, It must be 
remembered that all trade was and must be in a sense selfish ; 
teade being limited, nay, the trade of a particular place or 
pact bei ‘i, what one man gains another loses. In the 
hand-to-hand war of commerce, as in the conflicts of public 
life, whether at the Bar, in Parliament, medicine, or engincer- 
ing, men fight on without much thought of others, except 
adesire to excel and defeat them, Very lofty minds, like 
Sir Philip Sidney with his cup of water, will not stvop to 
take an advantage if they think another wants it more. 
Our age, in spite of high authority to the contrary, is not 
without its Philip Sidneys; but these are counsels of per- 
fection which it would be silly indeed to make the measure 
of the rough business of the world as pursued by ordinary 
men of business. The lineis difficult to draw, but he could 
not say that it had been passed by defendants—viz., the 
line which separates the reasonable and legitimate selfishness 
of traders from wrong and malice. ‘The exculsion of plai: 
tiffs in 1835 was not from any personal malice o 
but because they were determined, if they could, to keep 
the trade to themselves, and if they permitted persons like 
plaintiffs to share it, they thought honestly, and it turns 
out, correctly, that fora time at Jeast there would be an end 
of their gains. I'laintiffs’ conduct cannot affect their right 
of action if they have it, but it is impossible not to observe 
that they were as reckless of consequences in regard to the 
defendants as they accuse the defendants of being in regard 
to themselves ; that they were as determined to breal 
defendants were to shut out; and that they made 
threats of smashing freights and injuring defendants a mode 
of rather forcible suasion to defendants to let them into the 
conference. If they have a right of action, they have 
het their owa conduct disentitles them to muck sympa 
On the whole, he came to the conclusion that the combina- 
tion was not wrongful and malicious, and that defendants 
were not guilty of misdemeanour, and that the acts done 
in pursuance of the combination’ were not unlawful nor 
wrongiul nor malicious, and that therefore, the defendants 
were entitled to judgment. 


















































































Soar truculent Koreans seem to have been ex- 
ercising their muscles and ventilating their 
national prejudices at the expense of Japanese 
fishermen. On the sth of last month—we quote 
from a letter dated at Pusan, September 11th, 
and published by the Michi Nichi Shimbun— 
three Japanese residents of Pusan, Messrs. 
Yoshizaki and Ono, natives of Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture, and Mr. Hiramoto, a native of Hiro- 
shima, set out in as many boats, each manned 
by five Japanese sailors, to fish at a place called 


Toei (according to JapangSe> pronunciagi 
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No sooner had they reached the fishing ground 
than they were surrounded by several hundred 
Koreans, who attacked them violently. The 
Japanese defended themselves stoutly, but the 
odds were too heavy, One of the boats was 
sunk, and the other two lost nearly all their 
furniture, nautical instruments, and so forth, 
With difficulty the two remaining boats managed 
to push out to sea and got back to Pusan, 
which place they reached the following after- 
noon at 2 o'clock. Further particulars are 
awaited with curiosity. 








In accordance with an invitation from the Mini- 
ster of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
Messrs. Taniguchi, President of the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange, Nakamura, and Ogawa, re- 
spectively President and Director of the Tokyo 
Rice Exchange, Tamate, President of the 
Dojima Rice Exchange (Osaka), and Matsu- 
zawa, President of the Nagoya Rice Exchange, 
visited the Agricultural and Commercial De- 
partment on the morning of the 3rd instant, and 
received permission from Count Inouye to con- 
tinue the business of their respective Exchanges 
till 30th June, 1891. His Excellency urged 
them to so carry on business that at the expiry of 
this term no complaints could be made against 
them, The application of various Rice and 
Stock Exchanges some time ago, fora reduction 


mouth of the tunnel now in process of execution 
for the Biwa Canal, fell in, through a space of 
about 40 yards. There were sixty labourers 
working inside the tunnel—why they should 
have been there at midnight we cannot tell— 
and they were all imprisoned. Steps were 
promptly taken to dig them out. The rescuing 
party was reassured by voices from the interior 
of the tunnel calling out that no accident had 
been caused to life or limb. At 8 o'clock on 
the morning of the 7th they were set free, having 
been confined in the tunnel for 56 hours, All 
were uninjured. 





Tue illness of His Excellency the Italian Mi- 
nister unfortunately shows as yet no signs of 
amelioration. It is a severe attack of pleurisy, 
and Dr. Baelz has prescribed the most complete 
quiet and seclusion. M. de Martino instructs 
us to convey his thanks to his numerous friends 
and acquaintances, from whom he has received 
many marks of sympathy and condolence since 
the commencement of his malady. He desires 
it to be understood, however, that in obedience 
to his medical adviser's peremptory orders, he 
must altogether deny himself the pleasure of 
receiving visitors who are kind enough to enquire 
for him, 





Me. E. A. Grirritus, Assistant in H.B.M.’s 





of the present business tax, was submitted to 
the Senate on the 2nd instant for consideration. 
—Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
Tue ijt Shimpo learns that in Government 
circles the advisability of repealing the Peace 
Preservation Regulations is being discussed. 
When any European nation finds it necessary 
by legislative enactments to curb a spirit of 
disorder or anarchy, it is the practice to 
fix at the outset the limit of time during 
which the repressive provisions shall remain in 
force. It seemed strange to many people 
that no such step was taken at the time 
the Peace Preservation Regulations were issued, 
more especially as no one will pretend 
that in disorderly and lawless tendencies the 
Japanese people are on the same level as 
European nations. There is hardly a trace 
now remaining, however, of any spirit which 
could cause the authorities to entertain appre- 
hensions for the public tranquillity, and it 
seems probable that shortly the Regulations will 
be repealed. 


‘Turre was launched on Saturday from the Japa- 
nese building yard opposite Ishikawa, a fine 
schooner built to the order of Captain Johnson, 
late of the Neresd. The new vessel, which has 
been named the Norma, is 60 feet in length on 
water line, 18 feet beam, and 8 feet depth of 
hold, a poop 26 feet in length adding 3 feet 
to this depth aft. Her frames are all of ke- 
yaki, the deck of hinoki, and the outside plank- 
ing of sugi, while the covering boards and 
centre of the deck are of teak. She is cop- 
pered and copper fastened, and will have a 
capacity of about 70 tons. The Norma has 
been designed by Mr. Blaikie, and is of excep- 
tionally fine lines. She will be fore and aft 
rigg-d, and will be employed in the same trade 
as the Nereid. 











Aw accident that might have entailed very seri- 
ous results is telegraphically reported from 
Kyéto, under date the 7th instant. It appears) 








that at midnight of the sth instant the eastetti 


Consulate here (says the Magasaki Express), 
has received instructions to join the Consulate 
at Yokohama, where he will in all probability 
be immediately promoted to the rank of 1st As- 
sistant. Mr. Ralph G. E. Forster, Student 
Interpreter attached to the Tokyo Legation, will 
arrive here about the 1st of November, to re- 
lieve Mr. Griffiths, who will then proceed to 
Yokohama. Although Mr. Griffiths has resided 
here but a very short time, he has made many 
friends and acquaintances, who will, we feel 
confident, regret his approaching departure. 


Censors are great men in China, but the rules 
of orthography are more powerful than they, 
It does not do to err in the use of an ideograph 
or indulge in other literary ‘“slipshoddishness ’ 
when addressing memorials to the Throne of 
China. Witness the sad case of Mr. Tuan, as 
set forth in the following imperial decree :— 


In a memorial which we received to-day from the 
Censor ‘Tuan Liang, reference is made to the agrd day 
of the 8th moon, which is a palpable blunder, and the 
phrase si pao is written ¢'¢ pao, another piece of gross 
carelessness. We command that the writer be handed 
over to the Board for the deter: 












ation of a penalty. 


Tue construction of the temporary Houses of 
Parliament, tenders for which were publicly 
called for not long ago, is to be greatly hastened, 
according to the Michi Nichi Shimbun. The 
work has been already commenced, and is ex- 
pected to be finished by the fall of next year. 
It is said that an expenditure of twenty thousand 
yen only is contemplated, in which case the 
buildings will well deserve the title of temporary, 
as the Nichi Nichi says. 


Tuz first snow fell on Fujiyama on the rst inst. 
During the four preceding years, the first fall 
took place as follows:—1884, October 6th; 
1885, September 27th ; 1886, October 7th; and 
1887, October znd.—Oficia? Gazette. 








Cuartars Carrout Q. Wricat, U.S.N., lately 


| serving on this station, was married on the 2oth 


ult, at Frankfort, Ky., to Eflie, daughter of 
Mba JétmrE. Miles, 
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THE CASE OF THE “ FREEMAN.” 
a ‘ 

AST June, Marcus L. Howes, Mas- 

ter of the United States barque Free- 
man, was indicted before the U.S. Circuit 
Court, sitting at Boston, for the murder 
of HIDAKA KIKUMATSU, a Japanese sailor, 
who was serving before the mast 
the Freeman at the time’ of his death. 
The Freeman, a ship of some eleven 
hundred tons burden, sailed from -New 
York for Yokohama, with a cargo of 
kerosene oil, at the close of 1886. She 
had a white crew, with the exception 
of one Japanese sailor and the steward, a 
coloured man, Difficulties occurred be- 
tween the Master and the crew en route, 
and at Yokohama the first mate and all the 
men, the coloured steward and the Japa- 
nese excepted, left the ship. 
Japanese were shipped in their place, and 
a German as second Mate was engaged, 
no first officer being obtainable. A Japa- 
nese stowaway also secreted himself in 
the vessel. The Freeman then sailed for 
Cebu, where she remained several days. 
During her stay the Master and the second 
officer had a fight, the results being that 
the former received a bullet through 
his leg and had his right hand partially 
disabled, and the second officer was put 
inirons and confined tohis cabin. A Ja 
nese sailor was also discharged, in com- 
pliance with the representations of his 
comrades. Thus, when the Freeman left 
Cebu for Batavia, the Master was the only 
white man available for duty, and under 
his command were fourteen Japanese and 
anegro, On the 6th of August the killing 
of KIKUMATSU occurred. Captain Howes, 
owing to want of rest and anxiety, had 
become so weary and nervous that he 
found it necessary to resort to the free 
use of stimulants, but whether he was 
actually intoxicated at the time of the 
murder, there is some uncertainty. Among 
the crew was a man who had been suf- 
fering a long time from illness, and 
his condition being offensively dirty, the 
Master ordered him on deck to be wash- 
ed. While the washing was in  pro- 
gress HIDAKA KIKUMATSU passed by, and 
said to the sick sailor in Japanese that a 
bath was not good for him in his then condi- 
tion. Captain HOwEs subsequently went 
to HIDAKA, who was cleaning the chain- 
plates, and, asking him what he had said to 
the sick man, struck him three or four 
times over the head with a belaying pin. 
A few hours later, at about half-past five, 
HIDAKA, coming on deck, was called by 
the Master, who proceeded to slap his 
face with a board. HIDAKA closed with 
his assailant and, holding him by the hands, 
took the board in his teeth and threw it 
Meanwhile Captain Howes 
called for the steward, who came after a 
short internal, and laying: his hand on 
HipaKA’s arm, desired him to go forward. 
HIDAKA obeyed at once. The Master, 
however, ran after him and bade him come 
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into the sea. 
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out of the forecastle. HIDAKA took 
notice, whereupon Captain HOWES sent 
for his pistol, entered the forecastle and 
shot HiDAKA in the bosom. What fol- 
lowed was too cruel to be wholly credible. 
All the Japanese witnesses, of whom five, 
were called, unanimously declared that 
when H1DAKA was carried out of the fore- 
castle in a dying condition, Captain HOWES 
beat him lently over the head with a 
belaying pin and befouled him as he lay 
Of these horrible barbarities 
the master declared himself innocent, but 
his unsupported asseverations were his 
only evidence. He was splendidly de- 
fended. At the close of a trial conducted 
with the most perfect decorum, Mr. 
Epwarb AVERY delivered, on behalf of 
his client the accused, an argument of im- 
mense power and brilliant eloquence. The 
jury, however, found Captain How! 
guilty of manslaughter, and he was con- 
demned to three years’ imprisonment with 
a fine of $250. 


no 





unconscious. 








We do not repeat this terrible story 
for its own sake, but because the trial 
possesses a special interest in connec- 
tion with the nature of the evidenc 
When HipakA met his death, the only 
witnesses of the catastrophe were Japa- 
hese seamen and a negro, the latter, 
moreover, being in a position to speak to 
only a part of the affair. The crime 
having been committed under the United 
States’ flag on the high seas, its punish- 
ment devolved upon the authorities of that 
country. But the Japanese crew had 
obtained their discharge from the Freeman 
at Batavia. The American Government 
was therefore obliged to apply to Japan, 
in order that the witnesses might be sent 
to Boston. Arrived there, the question 
naturally arose, how were they to be ex- 
Not being Christians, the form 
of oath administered to witnesses in the 
Courts of the United States was inap- 
plicable to their case. On the other hand, 
the Circuit Court of Massachusetts was 
not likely to resort to the absurdities too 
often practised elsewhere in past years 
but now utterly discredited—the breaking 
of a saucer, which is in fact an ordeal not 
an oath, and the severing of a cock’s neck 
under the canopy of heaven, which was 
a custom originally confined to Chinese 
pirates until British tribunals appropriated 
it. 
should then be administered to these Japa- 
The Japanese Authori- 
ties, before sending over the five sailors 
of the Freeman, had evidently given this 
matter ample consideration. They des- 
patched, at the same time, Mr. KANE- 
SABURO TAKAHASHI, a clerk in the Kana- 
gawa Prefecture. That gentleman, being 
a Christian, was competent to be sworn 
according to the usual formula, and having 
thus taken oath, he informed the Court as 
to the nature of the oath administered in 
Japanese Courts of Justice. 
simple oath, differing only from the Chris- 





amined. 


What form of oath or declaration 


nese witnesses ? 





It is a very 





tian formula in the absence of any appeal 
to a supernatural being. The witness in 
a Japanese Court is required to sign or 
seal the following written declaration :— 


“I swear that the evidence which I shall give 
before the Court in the case of — shall honestly 
be stated, without love, hatred, or fear.” 


In subscribing this form, a Japanese, whe- 
ther Buddhist or Shintoist, believing as he 
does in a future state, thinks that he will 
be punished hereafter if he violates his 
oath, and knows that perjury is visited in 
this life with severe penalties. Thus much 
Mr. TAKAHASHI explained, and the Court 
was then satisfied that the formula pre- 
scribed by Japanese law might be admi- 
nistered with perfect propriety by an 
American Court. It was accordingly ad- 
ministered, and on the testimony of Japa- 
nese witnesses thus sworn Captain HOWES 
was found guilty and condemned to three 
years’ imprisonment. Judge Gray, in 
summing up, commented on the question 
of the oath as follows :— 


Courts of Justice must have ways of getting the 
teuth from others than Christians; and the way 
that has been considered the best, the most likely 
to secure the uth, is to find out what is the form 
of oath that under the faith and in the country of 
such persons is adopted with a view to securing 











+}the truth, You have the testimony of a gentleman 


connected with one of the Prefectures of Japan, 
who is himself a Christian, but who has been a 
Buddhist, that, by the laws of Buddha there is a 
system believed in of rewards and punishments 





hereafter, and that by the law of Japan perjury is 
punished by imprisonment at hard labour. We 
have followed in this case the forms that are 


adopted in the Courts of Japan, with the addi- 
tional question to each witness whether he under- 
stands that by this oath he is bound to speak the 
truth. But, after all, the forms of oath on one 
side and the other are mere preliminaries in order 
to put the conscience of each witness under the 
strongest obligation to speak the truth, and whether 
y have spoken the truth on one side or the other 
is finally for the jury to decide. 


The case thus forms an important land- 
mark in the history of the administration 
of non-Christian forms of oath. And in 
order to place our readers au fait of the 
subject, we reprint from the Records of 
the Juridical Society a valuable essay by 
Mr. T. CuHisHoLM ANSTEY, on “ Judicial 
Oaths as administered to Heathen Wit- 
nesses.” 














GENERAL GORDON'S LAST VIEWS 
ON CHINA. 
ee eS 

N the current number of the Asvatic 
Quarterly Review, the editor, Mr. 
DeMETRIUS BOULGER, publishes a number 
of letters which he received from General 
GORDON between the years 1881 and 1884. 
The first letter of the series is dated March 
12th, 1881, the last a few days before the 
General started on his fateful journey 
to Khartoum. They range over a great 
variety of subjects, and are written from 
various parts of the world—London, Sou- 
thampton, Havre, Aden, Mauritius, the 
Cape, Syria, &c., and discuss the subjects 
which during these three years engaged 
General GoRDON’S attention. He wrote 
to Mr. BOULGER as an authority on China, 
a journalist, and a friend; but the only 
portions of the letters to which we pro- 


pose now to refer are those dealing with 
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Chinese matters. To the last GORDON 
maintained his warm interest in everything 
relating to China, and was nothing loath to 
express the strong views which he enter- 
tained on some Chinese subjects. In Mr. 
BOuLcGER he found a congenial correspon- 
dent; it has long been the prudent practice 
of that gentleman to make up for his 
absence of direct and personal knowledge 
of the East by coming into as close con- 
tact as possible with men who have lived 
there, and especially with prominent 
Easterns like General GORDON, Sir HARRY 
Parkes, Sir THOMAS WADE, and others. 
Of late, we may note in passing, we have 
not observed Mr. BouLGER’s hand in the 
English press, so far at least as questions 
relating to China and Japan are concerned, 
but this is probably due to the circumstance 
that he has become the editor of an im- 
portant review which brings him into 
contact with Indian and Central Asian 
questions and writers on them rather 
than with the farther East. 

In his first letter GORDON acknowledges 
the receipt of a volume of Mr. BOULGER’S 
History of China, and adds :—‘I wish our 
Government would endeavour to give 
more attention to that Power as our na- 
tural ally in the East as France is in the 
West. A very few concessions on our 
part would attain this object, but as long 
as we are unjust to the Chinese Govern- 
ment the latter will mistrust us.” How 
far France is the ‘natural ally” of Great 
Britain each reader will judge for himself ; 
but we shall come presently to GORDON’S 
notion of British injustice to China, In 
the second letter he sends his cor- 
respondent the two memoranda which he 
wrote forthe Chinese Government in 1880, 
and which were published and caused 
some stir in the East at that time. He 
says he wrote another paper of 52 articles 
for Lt HUNG-CHANG at the same time, of 
which he purposely kept nocopy. It dealt 
with “(1) The contraband of salt and 
opium at Hongkong. (2) The advantages 
of telegraphs and canals, not railways 
which have ruined Egypt and Turkey by 
adding to the financial difficulties (3); the 
effeteness of the Chinese representatives 
abroad, &c., &c., &c.’”” It is much to be 
wished that he had expanded this, ‘ &c. &c. 
&c.,” but this was GORDON’S jerky way 
of writing letters. He utters the most ex- 
traordinary and inexplicable sentiments 
without a syllable of explanation, as if they 
were ordinary, every day, matter-of-fact 
observations, about which there could be 
no question. ‘I wrote,” he says “ 
Chinaman for the Chinese. 1 recommend- 
ed Chinese merchants to do away with 
middlemen, and to have Government aid 
and encouragement to create houses or 
firms in London, &c. To make their own 
cotton goods, &c., &c. In fact, I wrote as 
a Chinaman. I see now and then symp- 
toms that they are awake to the situation, 
for my object has been always to put my- 


self into the. skinof, Ne VY ® 


asa 








and I like these people as much, well, say 
nearly as much, as I like my country.” 
Here we have our old friend ‘direct 
trade” again, only the “ symptoms ”’ that 
the Chinese are awake to the situation 
have remained symptoms still without any 
practical consequence. ‘There are a lot 
of people in China,” he goes on, “ who 
would egg on revolts of Aor B. All this 
is wrong. China must fara da se.” This 
was written about the time when there was 
a good deal of loose talk in the East about 
the designs of Lt HUNG CHANG to over- 
throw the Manchu dynasty, and become 
himself the head of a real Chinese Empire. 
It appeared to us at the time, as it does 
still, to have been the ‘hare brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity;” mere 
loose froth, carefully and sedulously 
whipped up ‘by one newspaper writer in 
particular who, as we verily believe, had 
no object in the matter except to create a 
kind of sensation and earn a few dollars 
by commenting on it. However this may 
be, General GORDON regarded the matter 
with great seriousness. He referred to it 
in many of his letters to his brother and 
others, and fancied he saw not only a 
desire on Li's part to play the traitor, but 
also encouragement given to him by some 
important persons in China at the time. 
GORDON not only thought, but roundly 
asserted in letters to his brother, which 
have been published, that Sir THOMAS 
Wabg, then British Minister at Peking, 
was “egging” Li on. Sir THOMAS 
flatly denied the impeachment, and pro- 
mised to deny it more fully and explain 
many matters connected with GORDON’S 
mission to China in 1880 in a separate 
pamphlet; but, needless to say, the pam- 
phlet has never appeared, and in all human 
probability never will. It was doubtless 
only the name of GORDON attached to the 
accusation that caused Sir THOMAS to come 
forward ; otherwise the charge was so pre- 
posterous that it scarcely needed denial, 
andthe marvel ishow GORDON ever got into 
his head such an idea about a correct, not 
to say timid, diplomatist like Sir THoMAS 
Wabe. “I painted this picture (he is still 
talking of his unpublished memorandum) 
to the Chinese of 1,900. ‘Who are these 
people hanging about with, ginrickshas ?’ 
‘The sons of European merchants.’ ‘ What 
are those ruins?’ ‘The hongs of Euro- 
pean merchants,’ &c., &c.”—again this 
provoking “&c., &c.,” as if he were 
writing in the greatest haste and had 
merely a confused, imperfect notion of 
what he was writing about. No doubt the 
secret of General GORDON’S success in 
dealing with strange races was that he 
always put himself into the skin of those 
he might be with ; but we wonder whether 
he got himself into the right skin here. 
Why should the Chinese want to see the 
sons of foreign merchants drawing jinriki- 
shas, or foreign hongs in ruins? Is the 
foreign merchant the only man who profits 
by foreign trade, and dothe Chinese Govetit! 


ment and merchants gain nothing by it? 
And if trade is to be carried on in each 
country solely by the people of that country, 
what about the Chinese hongs which he 
had just advised should be established in 
London? With all respect and reverence 
for the memory of General GORDON, we 
cannot say that we admire the picture he 
drew for the Chinese, of which he seems 
so proud, and we should have been better” 
pleased had it been drawn by some other 
and less illustrious hand. No doubt as 
time goes on, Oriental merchants will take 
a greater share than they do at present in 
the foreign trade of their respective 
countries; this appears to us natural and 
inevitable, but we cannot contemplate with 
satisfaction the possibility of the sons of 
foreign merchants performing menial 
offices in the ports, or the houses of 
foreign firms in ruins. We have not 
heard that this is the case in Hamburg 
or Philadelphia, in Genoa or Riga; why 
then in Shanghai or Canton? Is there 
this violent hostility between the interests 
of foreign and native merchants that thé 
former must be ruined, in order that the 
latter may flourish? We think, nay, we 
are sure, the circumstances all point the 
other way. GORDON's “ picture” is neither 
amiable nor accurate. 

But leaving this topic, which is not 
a pleasant one, we come to the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘ People have asked 
me what I thought of the advance of 
China during the sixteen years I was 
absent. They looked superficially at the 
military power of China. I said they 
are unchanged. You come, I must go 
(sic); but I go on to say that the 
stride China has made in commerce is 
immense, and commerce and wealth are 
the power of nations, not troops. Like the 
Chinese I have a great contempt for mili- 
tary prowess. It is ephemeral. I admire 
administrators, not generals. A military 
red-button mandarin has to bow low toa 
blue-button civil mandarin, and rightly so 
to my mind.” This is what GORDON con- 
stantly said in his letters, and there is 
nothing unusual in finding it repeated here. 
Few Englishmen have had a better right 
to speak in this way, for his administrative 
achievements were almost, perhaps quite, 
as great as his military. ‘“ Do you know 
Captain GILL?” he goes on, referring to 
GILL the traveller in Western China, who 
wrote “The River of the Golden Sand,” 
and was afterwards killed with Professor 
PALMER in the Sinai peninsula. ‘ He is 
the man I want to go to Chinato L1 HUNG 
CuanG. He is well off, and would advise 
them right. 1 wrote the other day to Li 
Hun CHanc to protest against the rail- 
way from Tchang (sic) to Pekin along the 
Grand Canal. In making it they would 
enter into no end of expenses, the coin 
would leave the country and they would 
be fleeced by the financial cormorants of 





Great Britain. They can understand 
(GndiBM Let them repair the Grand 
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Canal.” Gorpon’s experience in Egypt, 
to which these letters frequently refer, led 
him no doubt to entertain a profound dis- 
truct of the influence of European finan- 
ciers in an Oriental country. 

On the subject of the opium trade 
General GORDON had a long discussion 
with his correspondent. He disapproved 
of the trade, not because opium was 

“harmful, but because it was, he said, 
forced on the Chinese. He would object to 
apples or eggs under the same circum- 
stances. ‘The Chinese amour propre, 
as a nation, is hurt by the enforced entry 
of the drug. * * * Wedo not give 
the Chinese credit for being so sensitive 
as they are.” He was sure the Chinese 
would give up their revenue from opium 
“if they could get rid of the forced im- 
portation by treaty, but their action in so 
doing would be simply one of satisfying 
their amour propre. The opium importa- 
tion is a constant reminder of their defeats, 
and I feel sure China will never be good 
friends with us till it isabolished. It is for 
that reason I would give it up, for I think 
the only two alliances worth having are 
France and China.” He thinks the outcome 
of the war of 1842, of which opium was to 
a great extent the cause, was the Taeping 
rebellion, for the military prestige of the 
Manchus was shaken, and the heavy war 
contribution led to the disbandment of 
thousands of soldiers, and to a general 
impoverishment of the people of the 
people, which gave the Taeping leader his 
chance. ‘‘Can any one doubt,” he asks, 
“but that if the Chinese Government had 
the power, they would not stop importa- 
tion [of opium] to-morrow? If so why 
keep a pressure like this on China, whom 
we need as a friend, and with whom 
this importation is, and ever will be, the 
sole point about which we could be at 
variance. I know this is the point with 
Li HunG-cuanc. * * * Any foreign 
nation can raise the bile of Chinese by 
saying, look at the English, they forced 
you to take their opium. * * * The 
opium-trade is a standing, ever-present 
memento of defeat and heavy payments; 
and the Chinese cleverly take advantage 
of the fact that it is a deleterious drug.” 
He thought the British Government 
should let the clause in the treaty relating 
to opium drop altogether, and let the smug- 
gling be renewed. ‘ Hongkong is a nest 
of smugglers * * * I do not think 
(this is another letter) China would wish to 
stop its importation altogether. All they 
ask is an increased duty on it.” 

In August, 1883, when at Jaffa, he writes 
to Mr. BOULGER in regard to the then 
critical state of affairs between France 
and China. ‘Her (China’s) game is and 
will be to wait events, and she will try 
and work so as to embroil us with France 
if she does go to war. For this there 
would be plenty of elements in the Treaty 





tail our following suit. It would be a bad 
thing in some ways for civilization, for the 
Chinese are naturally so bumptious that 
any success would make them more so; 
and if allied to us, and they had success, 
it would be a bad look-out afterwards. 
This in private. Lt HUNG-CHANG as Em- 
peror, if such a thing came to pass, would 
be worse than the present Emperor, for he 
is sharp and clear, would unite China under 
a Chinese dynasty, and be much more 
troublesome to deal with. Altogether, I 
cannot think that the world would gain if 
China went to war with France. Also 
I think it would be eventually bad for 
China. China being a queer country, we 
might expect queer things, and I believe 
if she did go war she would contract 
with Americans for the destruction of the 
French fleet, and she would let loose a 
horde of adventurers with dynamite. This 
is essentially her style of action, and Li 
HunG-CHANG would take it up; but do 
not say I think so.” On November 7th, 
1883, again writing from Jaffa, he says: 
“To you I can remark that if I were the 
Government I would consider the part 
that should be taken when the inevitable 
fall of the Manchu dynasty takes place, 
what steps they would take, and how 
they would act in the break-up, which, 
however, will only end in a fresh cohesion 
of China, for we or no other Power could 
ever forlong hold the country. At Penang, 
Singapore, &c., the Chinese will even- 
tually oust us in another generation.” 

Here the words of GORDON in this 
correspondence, so far as China is con- 
cerned, are ended. To the last he kept 
up his lively interest in the country; he 
was always ready whether in Syria, the 
Cape, or England, to discuss China and 
her prospects. As will be seen, he held 
strong view on many points; on some— 
the course of the Franco-Chinese war for 
example—we now know he was mis- 
taken ; but all he said and all he wrote are 
well worthy of attention, whether he 
secures our assent or not. 


COUNT MOLTKE. 

ne 

HE retirement of Count MOLTKE from 

his position as Chief of the German 
Staff, and his simultaneous appointment to 
the presidency of the Commission on Na- 
tional Defence, remind the world that an- 
other of Germany’s great chieftains is 
about to recede from the view of the pre- 
sent generation. The First Kaiser, the 
hero of Worth, the conqueror of Metz—all 
are no more, and of the First EMPEROR'S 
three chief advisers Prince BISMARCK only 
remains at his post. Count MOLTKE's signi- 
ficance as a strategist consists chiefly in 
this, that he systematized the science of 
war in all its details and did not shrink 
from forcing to their most deadly phases 








Ports. One may say, humanly speaking,|the deplorable but scemingly inevitable 
China going to war with France mu +_contest¥ of civilized nations. With him 
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the enemy was not to be awaited behind 
sheltering intrenchments: he was to be 
sought and found, however distant. The 
foe must not be merely cripled; he must 
be annihilated. In the bold and prompt 
attack, not in the cautious and tentative 
manceuvering of former times, Count 
MOLTKE saw the salvation of Germany's 
armies. He scanned every new invention 
solely with the object of utilizing it for 
military purposes. Steam and electricity, 
as represented by the railway and the 
telegraph, became his willing handmaids 
in an art which could only be kind by 
being destructive. His plans of army re- 
organization and mobilization, as well as 
the introduction of a new breech-loader, 
astonished the world when the soldiers of 
Prussia were directed by his genius. His 
luminous and comprehensive mind foresaw 
and prepared for every contingency con- 
nected with a campaign, and hence he 
could truly say that he was never more at 
leisure than on the day of the declaration 
of war. Prince BISMARCK asserted that 
during military emergencies the animation 
of the Count’s face was such as to cause 
him to look much younger than his years. 

HELLMUTH VON MOLTKE was born in 
Mecklenburg on the 26th of October, 1800. 
As his parents had removed to the duchy 
of Holstein, he entered the military aca- 
demy at Copenhagen. He left the ser- 
vice of Denmark, however, and entered the 
Prussian army as cornet in 1822. His 
parents having lost nearly all their pro- 
perty, and his pay barely sufficing to 
maintain him, he underwent almost in- 
credible hardships. Yet he managed 
to take lessons in modern languages, a 
great advantage in after-life. His eminent 
abilities were soon recognized. He re- 
ceived a place on the General Staff and 
rapidly rose to the rank of general. On 
the 29th of October, 1857, he was appoint- 
ed Chief of the General Staff, a posi- 
tion which he occupied for nearly thirty 
years. His activity in 1866 and 1870 is 
too well known to need special reference. 
“Seldom, if ever have armies taken the 
field so well organized, with the plans of 
the campaign so well laid, the arms so 
efficient, and the equipments in every way 
so complete.” » 

General WALDERSEE has been for some 
time Count MOLTKE’s designated successor, 
and represented him on various occasions, 
notably during the manceuvres of last year 
n Austria. Personally Count MOLTKE is 
simple, modest, and: reserved, to which 
latter fact he owes his surname of “the 
Silent.” His equanimity, whether in the 
councils of his sovereigns or on the battle- 
fields of his country, is equally admirable. 
His popularity among the people is great ; 
among the soldiers unbounded. 

For some years Count MOLTKE endea- 
voured, in the interest of the army, to 
persuade the late Emperor WILLIAM to re- 
move the older generals and replace them 
by youngetgmen.frdBat the EMPEROR did 
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not like in his old days to undertake a 
measure personally so distasteful to him, 
though he had owed no small portion of 
his success to a similar step on the eve of 
1866. Ifthe generals who had fought at 
Sadowa and Gravelotte were too old for 
further service, should not the KAISER him- 
self be superannuated? At any rate the 
EmpgRoR laughingly urged that considera- 
tion against the measure, and gently laid 
it aside. Such achange in the army would 
also have involved MOLTKE’s resignation. 
Under the present EMPEROR this question, 
we feel confident, has come up for discus- 
sion again, and MOLTKe’s advice will no 
doubt be acted upon with no more delay and 
ostentation than is unavoidable. Whether 
MOLTKE’s resignation was in part caused 
by a difference of opinion with the Em- 
PEROR as to an increase in the strength of 
the navy, we have no means of knowing. 
The old General's eighty-eight years suffi- 
ciently explain both his desire for retire- 
ment and the EMPEROR'S acquiescence. 
When he came to Berlin to express his 
gratitude to the EMPEROR for his new 
appointment, the latter did not wait 
to receive him officially, but surprised 
the octogenarian Field-Marshal by per- 
sonally calling on him in his official re- 
sidence immediately after the Count’s 
arrival Berlin, a most unusual and 
almost unprecedented expression of the 
SOVEREIGN’S favour. 

MOLTKE’s successor, General WALDER- 
SEE, was born in 1832 at Potsdam, and 
took part in the wars of 1866 and 1870. 
He rose rapidly, and was made Quarter- 
Master General in 1881. He was married 


in 


in 1874 to Mary Leg, an American lady. 
Recommended by Count MOLrkE himself, 
General WALDERSEE enjoys the full confi- 
dence of the EMPEROR and the army. He 


also a member of the Commission on 
National Defence. Count MOLTKE, in his 
new position as president of that body, con- 
tinues to be his successor’s superior. This 





Commission is a deliberative body, but to 
the extent of its advice responsible for the 
military safety of Germany. It may deal 
with all naval and military matters, and 
its deliberations are as a matter of course 
secret. It was presided over by the Crown 
Prince, the late Emperor FREDERICK III; 
and Count Motte, following so great a 
predecessor and relieved from the haras- 
sing cares of a most responsible executive 
office, is sure to look upon his new post, 
not as a sinecure, but asa field for fresh 
and fruitful though a different kind of ac- 
tivity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ve ees 
MR. HENRY NORMAN ON THE SHORT- 
COMINGS OF THE YOKOHAMA 
COMMUNITY, 





To tHe Eprror or tHe “Japan Mani.” 

Sin,—Mr. C. Netto, in his charming “ Papier- 
schmetterlinge aus Japan,” published afew 
months ago, investigaies from a natural-historical 
point of view the various species of the genus 
Globe-trotter. He describes the appearance and 
habits of the Globe-trotter communis, the Globe- 
trotter scientificus, the Globe-trotter princeps, aud 
several other species which not infrequently” visit 
these parts, But he fails to mention the Globe- 
trotter journalisticus, perhaps because he had not 
happened to come across a specimen of that not 
least curious species of the yenus. Allow. me, 
therefore, to supply the lacuna which Mr. Neo 
has left, by divecting attention to a specimen now 
on view in this country, and by pointing out that, 
to judge from this specimen, random assertion 
would seem to be the chief specific characteristic, 
—random assertion and the endeavour to throw 
discredit on the men of its own race and language. 

Mr. Norman, writing of the Yokohama com. 
munity, says "It knows little and cares little 
about the real Japan and the real Japanese people. 
Outside the Consular service there are probably 
not half a dozen people who speak Japanese well 
enough to share an idea with the people they live 

mongst.” Other postions of his letter contain 
tacks on the European community from other 
points of view. Yokohama, according to him, is the 
“boots” of Japan ; theresidents there are ‘c; lous ;"” 
their whole ambition is to make nioney, no words 
of contempt for the Japanese being strong enough 
if they do not succeed in making that’ money ; 
they call the Japanese “nigger their settle: 
ment is a refuge for criminals; the presence of the 
fleets of their nationals corrupts the archaic 
nocence of the native morals (this last item not 
indeed clearly stated, but unmistakably hinted 
at), etc., etc., etc. 

Now Mr. Norman is no less a person than the 
“Commissioner” of the Pall Mall Gasette. A 
former issue of that paper described him, if my 
memory deceives me not, as an“ Unofficial 
Ambassador of the English People.” Far be 
it from me to air my opinions in contradic. 
tion to his on most subjects in heaven and 
earth. Still, on this one point of Japan, and 
especially of the attainments of the European te- 
i the matter of the Japanese language, my 
judgment, imperfect as it doubtless is, will per- 
haps be allowed to carry more weight than that of 
a “Commissioner,” or even of an “ Unofficial 
Ambassador of the English People,” who had 
spent just one calendar month in the country at the 
time when he undertook to describe it. would 
therefore point out that, so far from there being in 
Yokohama “not half a dozen people who speak 
Japanese weil enough to share an idea with the 
people they live amongst,” on the contrary a large 
proportion of the mercantile transactions carried 
on in Yokohama by the British and other foreign 
merchants is carried on in the Japanese tongue. 
Indeed, several British and most German firms 
make it a sine gud non that at least one of their 
clerks shall possess a practical knowledge of the 
vernacular, Some of the larger firms,—the banks 
for instance,—do indeed employ Chinese compra- 
dores. But the smaller firms do not; end although 
the Japanese used by the gentlemen in these firms 
is not as a rule faultless, it is at least sufficient to 
create a perfect mutual understanding with regard 
to the weightiest practical affairs of life, forming the 
chief portion of the ideas of the traders amongst 
whom the lot of these merchants is cast. But in 
many cases (I can think of a dozen off-hand,—more 
than double Mr. Norman’s maximum), a much 
higher standard of excellence has been attained. 
And what then of the missionaries, who, as a class, 
speak Japanese not only well enough to share 
ideas with the people they live amongst, but to do 
what is far more important, viz., to illuminate those 
same people with the light of higher Western 
ideals? What of the gentlemen’ in Japanese 
service at Yokohama, who yet belong to the Yoko- 
hama foreign community as completely as do the 
merchants themselves? What of the ladies, the 
younger ladies more especially? Why! there 
occur to me at once the names of nearly twenty 
of these, who can chatter away in Japanese at the 
rate of twenty to the dozen. What of the patriarch 
of Japanese studies, Dr. Hepburn, whose house at 
Yokohama has been for well-nigh two decades the 
centre from which light on the Japanese language 
has streamed? What of the Anglo-American 
Asiatic Society, with its roll-call of over thirty. 
Yokohama members? What of the GermatJ 
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Asiatic Society, the interest taken in 
Yokohama members is such that th 
held in Téky6 and in Yokohama alter nately? 

‘Tome, knowing, as we all do, the long hours 
during which most of the Yokohama mes are at 
their desks, the wonder is rather that so many 
learn to speak Japanese at all, and that some few 
even try to lear to read it, The Japanese 
language can hardly be picked up by ‘one who 
comes to Japan as an adult, It must be overcome 
by dint of solid labour, and, remember, without 
the aid of a competent instructor, none such exiet- 
ing among the native so-called “teachers.” And 
when days of desk-work have been succeeded by 
evenings of paradigms and of examples wherein 
each word and clause occupies a position that con. 
tradicts all European rules, where does the s ident 
find himself ? He mastered the vernacula only 
to discover that nothing is written in it, not even the 
note which his Japanese cletk perhaps scribbles for 
him to his cook to tell the latter that the master will 
bring home some friends to dinner that evening. 
Having escaladed one Japanese language, he has to 
lay siege to another Japanese language, somewhat 
as if, atter having learnt Lalian, one should find 
that it was little good unless one learnt Latin too. 
And to learn to read this Japanese Latin (but how 
much more intricate than the Latin of Rome!), 
he has, quite apart from the grammar and the 
vocabulary, to commit to memory at the lowest 
computation four thousand ideographs, each of 
them capable of being written in several different 
ways! Few have leisure to do all this, though 
many contrive to learn to speak. But whether it 
be for reading or for speaking, the pains that have 
to be taken are out of all proportion to the result 
obtainable. Still, I repeat, many Yokohama re- 
sidents speak Japanese very creditably, and some 
few have even attacked the characters and the 
grammar of the written style. 

Mr. Norman’s charges against us foreigners in 
Japan are so numerous and so insidiously worded, 
that it is no easy matter to answer them all within 
limits that shall not prove tediously long. But this 
I will say:—I have lived for over fifteen years in 
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Japan, off and on, after having made acquaintance 
with most of the countries of Western Europe; I 
have travelled almost all over the archipelago, from 


the Kurile Islands on the North to Nagasaki in 
the South; I have mixed with all classes of the 
population, and [have generally got on excellently 
with all. In fine I may claim, if any one may 
claim, to know something about “the real Japan 
and the real Japanese people.”* And as one 1e- 
sult of this long intimacy, I can assure the Pall 
Mall Gazette “Commissioner” that there are few 
classes of persons more looked down on and more 
frequently laughed at in private (albeit they may 
sometimes be made use of public) by the 
educated Japanese, than foreigners who cringe 
to them and who study to be too “ Japanesy.”” 





The Japanese are a patriotic nation, and 
they ‘value patriotism and an independent 
spirit in others. ‘They are, almost. toa 





man, sharp-sighted, sharp-witted, and they see 
through all attempts to patronise them and to 
gush at them. ‘The soit of foreigner they prefer 
is he who keeps his engagements with them faith- 
fully, be he merchant or employé, but who does 
not attempt lo penetrate too far into their intimacy, 
constituted, as their families are, on a rather 
ferent basis from ours, and regulated according 
to another standard of living. If, therefore, social 
intercourse between Japanese and foreigners is 
somewhat restricted,—not in Yokohama only, but 
in Tokyd and all over the Empire,—the cause of 
this is not to be sought in foreign prejudice or 
apathy alone, But, though perhaps not very warm 
or frequent, social intercourse exists, Mr. Norman’s 
assertion to the contrary being an absolute mis- 
statement of the facts of ihe case, as the most p 
functory inspection of files of the local newspapers 
would suffice to show him. Nor is this intercouise 
confined to banquets, presentations, and flower. 
shows. Springing, as it would seem to do, from a 
real desire to be friendly and helpful, it takes the 
form of the most liberal subscriptions on the part 
of the Yokohama and other foreign residents when- 
ever an appeal is made to their charity, as, for 
instance, only the other day on the occurrence of 
the Bandai san disaster,—charity for which the 
foreigners neither 1 ct a guid pro 
quo when any of their own nationals are in distress. 

‘Yo come down to smaller matters, 1 may re- 
mark that, so far from the Yokohama residents 
taking no interest in the land of their sojourn, and. 
so far from their being apathetic or unsy mpathetic 
towards its inhabitants, almost all those lessons 
in the details of Western civilization, which the 
Japanese have been so anxious to profit by, have 
been given by members of the foreign communities 
of Yokohama or of Tokyd. Whether it be the 
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Japanese Countesses’ dinner-parties, the Japanese 
learned societies’ meetings, the Japanese journalists’ 
articles, or any other of half a hundred items that 
might be mentioned, it is to the advice and active 
assistance of now one and then another for 
resident that the beginnings of all these th 
are to be traced; and in many cases the advice 
and assistance have been continued through years. 
At the present. moment it is a small band of 
foreigners, not the least zealous of whom is one of 
the English merchants of Yokohama, thatis teaching 
the Japanese nation how to appreciate and display 
to best advantage the art treasures of its own historic 
past. Conspicuous by their absence from this list of 
the evidences of foreign sympathy and energy are, 
for the most part, only ‘those changes which sin 
against reason and_good taste, such, for instance, 
as the adoption of European dress by the Japanese 
women, which the Yokohama press and the in- 
dividual voice of almost every Yokohama resi- 
dent has condemned. To put the whole matter 
into a nut-shell, the foreign residents in Japan 
have given Japan a civilisation, and they get in 
return—a pittance. For the employés receiving 
what would in Europe or America be deemed large 
salaries can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and the merchants making fortunes cannot be 
counted at all, for the simple reason that there are 
none. Perhaps things could not well be otherwise. 
Ido not complain; 1 simply state facts. I state 
them without varnish, having, for my own part, 
no axe to grind, 

Why, then, this attempt on the part of a 
European, an Englishman, to belittle, to. be- 
smirch, to bring trouble and increased taxation on, 
the compatriots who, according to his own show 
ing, received him with the generous, unsuspecting 
hospitality which it is their wont to extend to tra- 
vellers hailing from the well loved mother country ? 
One can cay suppose that, to the Pall Mall 
Gasette, and therefore to its. “ Commissioner,” 
every nation, be it Russia, the Indies, Japan, 
or ‘Timbuctoo,—everything is good enough 
provided it can be used asa handle for an anti- 
English crusade. Or pethaps it may come from a 
kind of perverted generosity, a sort of altruism 
gone mad. In any case, if a patriotic bias is an 
excusable intellectual foible, an anti-patriotic bias 
is in all countries considered an inexcusable moral 
obliquity. ‘The proverb about its being a dirty 
bird which fouls its own nest is one which ap- 
proves itself to the instinct of every race of me 
This proverb recurs with special force to one’s 
mind, when one finds a writer, such as the Pall 
Mall Gasette “ Commissioner,” endeavouring by 
dark hints to fasten on his countrymen here 
the odious and utterly false imputation of having 
contributed to lower the standard of morality in 
Japan. Not the loosest of European viveurs, not the 
lewdest. grogshop-haunting English Jack-ashore, 
but would have blushed at the flaunting immoral- 
ity, the really unimaginable indecency which pre 
ceded our advent in this country. Why! until we, 
the Yokohama, Téky 6, and other foreign residents 
came here, and had been here long enough for our 
influence to be generally felt, the very sweetmeats 
were indecent, the very toys of the children were 
indecent, the ‘very temples of religion were inde- 
cent. For what reason were the phallic emblems 
atlast removed from Nikké, but that it was felt 
that they could not be allowed to be seen by the 
lady visitors from Yokohama and Tokyo? Why 
did the vendors of certain little toy-carriages at 
Hakone purify the shape of these toys by a slight 
alteration, but because the sight of such things on 
their stalls turned away foreign custom from their 
shops?’ Where in Japan is to be found the 
example of greatest decency both with regard to 
things seen and things smelt, unless it be in the 
foreign settlements of Yokohama and Kobe? And 
what strange sights are not still to be seen in the 
remoter parts of the country, whither foreign in- 
fluence and example have not yet penetrated? 

But I will not dwell on this malodorous portion 
of the subject. Indeed, enongh has been said to 
show that Mr, Norman not only ill repays hospi- 
tality, but that he makes almost as many misstate- 
ments as assertions. The “ nigger” portion of his 
indictment is the sole one which I am unable to 
disprove. If he heard the term applied toa Japan- 
ese, it was so applied, and I can but blush for the 
graceless fellow who uttered it. But this T must 
add. I myself, during a residence of over fifteen 
years, have never heard the term so applied ; and 
aA gentleman with whom I was talking on the sub- 
ject a few days since, and who has held offic 
positions both in the capital and in the three ch 
open ports during a period of service extendi 
over twenty-four years, assures me that he too has 
never heard the term applied one single time. 

Sum total : even were it trne that the Yokohama 
community is composed of money-grabbers, ill- 
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suicide, it would not, under _all the circumstances 
of the case, be graceful on Mr. Norman’s part to 
say so. But it is not true. If Yokohama is un- 
happy, it is only in so far as it has of late fallen a 
victim’ to self-clected sermonisers, who under- 
take, after the shortest possible education, to 
lecture it on its own affairs, like the man 
who, according to the Japanese proverb, began 
“ preaching to Buddha.” Hardly have Mr. Long- 
ford and his cotton-seeds faded from our gaze, 
than there arrives this Commissioner” with the 
parti pris of damaging the local foreign com- 
munity in the eyes of the public at home and of the 
Japanese. So much for the Globe-trotter journal- 
isticus. Luck go with him! Next mail will doubt- 
less bring us a new chapter of his Japanese 
romance. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 
6th October, 1888. 








BANDAL-SAN. 
To THe Epitor or THe “ Japan Matt.” 
Str,—In answer to Mr. Snodgrass’ letter on 
Bandai-san in apa Mail of October 2nd, I will 
simply say that I am going to read a paper on 
the same subject next Wednesday, the 11th, at 4.30 
p.m., before the Seismological Society of Japan 
in the Gakushi-in (formerly Engineering Col- 
lege), when I hope I can explain in full all the dis- 
puted points on the subject. intend also giving 
a lecture at Yokohama to satisfy the members of 
the Seismological Society who reside there. After 
the lecture your correspondent will probably be 
able to read the details of my investigations, which 
have not yet appeared in English. 
Yours most faithfully, S. SEKIVA. 


Imperial University, Tokyo, October 4th, 1888. 
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PASSPORTS. 


To tHe Epitor or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I am anxious to possess myself of a 
passport for a keepsake. It is now required that 
all passports shall be returned by the person to 
whom issued, upon the completion of the period 
for which the same is given. [have no doubt but 
that very many travellers in Japan have the same 
desire that I have to retain their passport, as one 
of the reminders of their stay in the land. 

Tnow make the suggestion that a precaution 
can be taken by the Government to ensure the 
integrity of the holder of a passport, and prevent 
its being used by parties other than those to 
whom it may be issued, which by-the-bye is not 
guaranteed now. 

It seems to me that if a passport were stamped 
by the Authorities who view it in the different 
places visited by the holder, it would carry its 
history on its face, showing the commencement and 
ending of the journey of the person holding it, 
and preventing its use a second time, thereby 
rendering it worthless for any purpose other than 
as a memento appertaining to the individual. 

It may be that this has been thought of by the 
State Department and the idea rejected, yet to 
me it appears a course entirely unobjectionable 
so far as the Government is concerned, and that 
it would be eminently satisfactory to the numbers 
who visit Japan and avail themselves of trips into 
the interior attainable by means of passport. 


Your truly, PASSPORT. 
Yokohama, October sth, 1888. 




















MR. NORMAN’S LETTER TO THE “ PALL 
MALL GAZETTE.” 





To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Mait.’ 

Sir,—I think the mercantile portion of the 
Yokoliama community owe a standing debt of 

atitude to Mr. Bast! Hall Chamberlain, for thead- 
mirable letter of his, which appeared in your issue of 
to-day. The mis-statements made by Mr. Henry 
Norman are palpable to everyone conversant with 
the subject, and to my mind, it is a matter of regret, 
that his remarks were not first challenged by 
some Yokohama merchant. Unfortunately, we 
are lethargic in the matter of newspaper contro- 
versy, and often allow statements to appear without | 
contradiction, but when so gifted a gentleman as| 
Mr. Chamberlain fights our cause and in such an 
able manner, I for one, tender him my best thanks, 
and shall feel greatly obliged if you will give this 
publicity, as coming from 


A BRITISH MERCHA 

















ole” 8th October, 1888, 
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JAPANESE CHRISTIANS. 


To THe Epitor oF THe “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Sin,—We beg leave to say that we had nothing 
whatever to do with the writing of the letter 
that recently appeared in your paper, regarding 
the open recognition by our Government of the 
Christian religion, to which our names were ap- 
pended as joint signers with Mr. Takahashi Goro. 
Our names were added, we understand, entirely 
by mistake. We, moreover, wish to say that we 
do not endorse certain of the Sentiments expressed 
in that letter, If you will be so kind as to publish 
this letter in one of you forthcom@ig issues, we 
shall be greatly obliged. 
Yours very respectfully, 





H, KOZAKIL 
J. T. ISE. 
Tokyo, October 6th, 1888. 


LECTURES IN TOKYO. 


To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Japan Mart.’ 

Sir,—Several friends having inquired concern- 
ing the course of lectures now being delivered in 
this city by the Rev. Henty M. Scudder, D.D., 
M.D., it has occurred to me that you would be 
doing’ a great favour if you would kindly publish 
an item stating the dates, etc., of the lectures—a fa- 
vour to a large number of your readers in Tokyd 
and Yokohama. The lectures are held in the Kosei 
Kwanat 3.30 p.m. The dates are ‘Tuesday, October 
oth, Wednesday, October 17th, Tuesday, October 
231d, Friday, October 26th, and Tuesday, October 
30th. ‘The subject of to-morrow’s lecture will be 
‘The Existence of God,” a continuation of last 
Friday’s lecture. ‘The following three will be 
upon “The knowledge of God,” with a final 
lecture upon “The Supernatural.” ‘The lec- 
tures are delivered in English, and are inter- 
preted by the best interpreters found in kyo. 
‘The attendance at the first lecture was large, many 
being unable to obtain admission, The course of 
lectures was given at the request of many leading 
Christians, Japanese and foreign, in this coun- 
try. [give these facts by request of friends. 


Yours truly, A FRIEND. 
Toky6, October 8th, 1888, 

















THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 
———— 
(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 


Since the publication in the Japan Mail of the 
communication of Mr. Takahashi Goro, the qu 
tion of the official and public recognition of Chris- 
tianity has grown into the proportions of a 
real topic of the day. From Mr. Takahashi’s 
plaint we gather that Christian believers are not 
allowed to enjoy privileges conferred upon the 
followers of other creeds. Churches cannot be 
openly constructed; funeral processions are sub- 
ject to obstruction ; the law does not extend to 
Christians such protection as it gives to others ; 
person and property are thereby subject to injury 
—in short the inconveniences and disadvantages 
to which they are liable amount practically to per- 
secution. All this is attributed to the non-re- 
cognition of Christianity by the Governmen 
it is urged, in view of the increasing number 
of those who are professed Christians, that the 
time has arrived when such recognition should 
be given. Now, we do not wish to blame Mr. 
Takahashi for having thus hastily sought the 
aid of a foreign journal, nor shall we take it 
upon ourselves to say whether he properly re- 
presents the opinion of Christian believers in this 
country. But there is no blinking the fact that 
this question is one of most serious importance. 
Are Japanese Christians really subjected to such 
hardships as have been above desciibed? If they 
are, can these be attributed only to the imperfec- 
tion of our laws or to the negiect of the Govern- 
ment? Will the recognition of Christianity as a 
religion by the Government have the effect of 
removing these grievances? Such are the points 
that chiefly arise for discussion. 

‘The prohibitory laws proclaimed against Chris- 
tianity in the early part of the Tokugawa Regency 
have never been enforced by the Meiji Go- 
verninent; it has not forbidden the erection of 
churches, nor the holding of religious services, 
nor the performance of burial rites. By old 
custom temples and shrines are regarded as 
public and common property, but churches, in- 
stitutions of a recent date, aré not so viewed and 
may even be held as the property of individuals. 


In remofé localiti¢siinstances of obstruction being 
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offered to preaching and burial are not infrequent, 
especially where Buddhist fanatics are numerous 3 
and Mr. Takahashi is not outside the bounds of 
truth when he says that in some cases the treat. 
ment of Christians has amounted (o religious per- 
secution. But when Mr. Takahashi asserts that; 
even to the hazard of person and property, 
Christianity is not accorded the same protection 
as other creeds, we must protest on behalf of our 
law and our Government, Executive and ad- 
ministrative officials are, after all, but men, with 
the failings and prejudices which human beings 
allover the world are subject to. It is vain to 
suppose that they are not to have their senti- 
ments and feelings like other men. But they, like 
others, are under the control of the law, and if 
they manifest a spirit of opposition to Christianity, 
then the aid of the law should be invoked against 
them. We cannot believe that partiality and 
prejudice characterize the administration of the 
law. Even Mr. Takahashi disavows any wish to 
condemn the policy of the Government, though it 
is not easy to reconcile this statement with his 
allegation that the protection of the Government 
is partially extended. 

Mr. Takahashi must know that it is not con- 
sistent with the facts to say that the present Go- 
vernment does not recognize the fundamental 
principle of religious freedom ; and that protection 
is extended only to those who are followers of Shin- 
toism and Buddhism. 

We do not wish to be taken as saying that no 
spirit of opposition to Christianity exists in this 
country. On the contrary, we are ready to admit 
that there is a certain section of the people who 
use their most earnest endeavours to denounce 
it and to defeat its ends. The disadvantages 
and inconveniences to which Christians are sub- 
jected in various localities are only the outward 
manifestation of this spirit of opposition. Of this 
hostile class there are two kinds; one section holds 
strong views in favour of some religion, and the 
other is not attached to any particular creed. 
The members of the latter deserve no special 
attention ;—nor indeed do those of the former, for, 
as Mr. Takahashi asserts, they are afraid to meet 
Christianity in fair competition. Official recogni- 
tion of Christianity would go buta very little way 
with such narrow-minded bigots. For the present 
state of things the law of the Tokugawa Regency 
may be held responsible, but even that law did 
not permit people at their own pleasure to per- 
secute Christians. 

If Christian believers detect indications of a wick- 
ed purpose they should at once appeal to the police 
authorities. Any one who imagines that he is sub- 
jected to unjust treatment should seek the aid of the 
Civil or Criminal Code, and if he can prove his 
case the offender will be punished. What then 
can be the ground of this dissatisfaction expressed 
by Christians in reference to Japanese law? As 
to the spirit of opposition to Christianity, Chris- 
tians must themselves meet and deal with it, and 
overcome it in fair competition. They cannot lay 
the responsibility of its control on the Government. 
We hold that in the matter of religion all faiths 
are free, and that it should be statutorily laid down 
that in the eyes of the law all men are equal. But 
as this principle is already practically recognised, 
we do not see that there is any necessity for a 
special enactment to that effect in view of the 
near promulgation of the constitution, Even if 
Christianity were publicly recognised to-morrow, 
the efficacy and protective power of the law, 
so far as it is concerned, would not be in- 
creased one jot, nor would there follow any 
appreciable change in the spirit of hostility to 
which we have referred. If extreme urgency were 
existent, the only course would be for the Home 
Minister to instruct the governors of localities in 
which Christians are subjected to harassment, 
that they may issue special notifications on the 
subject. But we do not imagine that intelligent 
and influential Christians would be content with 
such a step. We declare it as our positive opinion 
that there is at present no necessity for the official 
recognition of Christianity by the Japanese Go- 
vernment. 























(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


It has been said that Japanese Christians are 
still subjected to various inconveniences, some of 
which almost amount to persecution; that they 
are not allowed to profess their faith in freedom, 


and that Christianity is not recognised as a re-| 


ligion by the Government; and certain of our 
countrymen have appealed against us to foreigners. 
‘We were extremely dissatisfied when we saw the 
letter which appeared in the Fapan Mail, but in 
the belief that some mistake had crept in we tried 








to restrain our feelings. Th ent has proyed 
_ that we were right, for a s¢con: iy 
Bigitized by eye " rf 





has been sent to the Mail stating that Mr, Taka- 
hashi was alone responsible for the first letter. 
‘The mistake, however, we regret to say has worked 
much disfavour towards the cause of gospel pro- 
pagation, spite of the correction. 

We learn that the gentlemen who signed the first 
letter have presented to the Senate a petition asking 
that Christianity should be officially recognised. 
Now, even if their application were acceded to, we 
fail to see how that would prove beneficial to their 
cause; indeed it seems to us that it would only 
have the effect of further exciting the hostility to 
Christianity and of aggravating the hardships of 
believers. Our reason for believing that the with- 
holding of official recognition leads to no incon- 











venience so far as concerns Christians, is that 
Christianity is practically connived at, the Govern- 
ment placing no obstruction in its path. ‘There is 


no objection to Christians performing funeral rites in 
any public cemetery, nor does the Government pre- 
vent the building of chuiches, as will be evident if 
one reckons how many of those edifices are standing 
in Tokyo alone. It may be said that the house 
tax has to be paid on those churches while no such 
impost is levied on temples and shrines. But this 
only applies to temples built prior to the fixing of 
the house tax; all erected subsequently have to 
pay the tax. We trust Christians will not seek to 
have official recognition, which is altogether un- 
necessary, accorded to them, and that we shall 
thereby be spared the stirring up of religious 
animosity which is almost sure to follow. 





(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun). 


It is the special duty of statesman, upon whom 
rests the responsibility of governing the country, to 
strive to conform laws and regulations to the ever 
advancing requirements of the time. In. spite of 
the treatment at first visited upon it by the Japa- 
nese Government, Christianity has gone on 
strengthening its foothold in this country, until 
now its converts number more than 30,000, apart 
from the very large section who do not profess the 
creed but are in their hearts favourable toit. And 
there can be no doubt that as this country pro- 
gresses along the path of civilization the influence 
exerted on it by Christianity will be much in- 
creased. But in the meantime Christians cannot 
resist the thought that, keeping in view the present 
condition and the prospects of their faith in Japan, 
they are debarred from what has almost become a 
tight inasmuch as they do not enjoy the official 
recognition of the Government. Ignorant. people 
may be excused if they despise a creed which has, 
as it were, no standing in the country, but if the 
Government of this country, our intellectual 
leaders, persist in their course, and merely because 
Christianity was once prohibited, decline to 
accord such treatment as they give to Shintoism 
and Buddhism, where is freedom of faith? The 
connivance of the Government at the erection of 
churches and the holding of services is not suffi- 
cient. What is wanted is the open recognition 
of the creed, which would put an end to the in- 
conveniences that its followers have now to endure. 
We neither advocate nor denounce Christianity ; 
all we ask for is the recognition of the great principle 
of religions toleration, The present seems a most 
suitable time for the discussion of this question, 
seeing that a memorial on the subject has been 
presented to the Senate by Japanese Christians. 
The public we think may be trusted not_to mis- 
understand official recognition of the Christian 
faith—not to fall into the error of supposing it to 
mean special protection. All we desiderate is the 
according of treatment to Christianity similiar to 
that extended to other faiths, We cannot agree 
with the action, however, of those Christians who 
while praying for public recognition complain that 
they have not the protection of thelaw. ‘They have 
in respect of the law all the rights of any ordinary 
citizen. But we deny that there has been any 
public recognition given to Christianity. It is true 
that the attitude of the Government towards the 
strange faith is widely different from that of a 
dozen years ago, but really all that has been done 
has been the removal of the signposts which used to 
bear the notices “Christianity is heretical,” &c., 
&c. Official recognition has never been accorded, 
and it is the want of that which constitutes the 
most serious obstacle in the way of the Christian 
seeking to make converts. Just think for a 
moment: Why is it that a soldier may not avow 
himself a Christian in his identity tablets? Why 
is there so much difficulty about admitting the 
Bible into a prison? Why is it that a common 
school teacher who avows Christianity is dismissed ? 
Why cannot a Church be held as the common 
property of the congregation? Why if there exists 
the slightest shadow of official recognition are 
churches liable to house tax while temples 4 
shrines are not? The Government need not an ! 








any such step as the issue of a notification to mark 
the change; indeed that would be an extent of inter- 
ference'which we do not doubt Christians would 
object to. It_will be sufficient that an indication 
be given that in the eyes of the Ministry all religions 
are ulike. 
[There is no difficulty in getting the Bible admitted into prisons. 
‘A.common school teacher is not dismissed if he avows Chris: 


 tianity. A soldier may avow himself a Christian if he plea 
Ep. 9.M.} 
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London, August 31st, 1888, 

‘Two papers which have recently appeared in the 
magazines here on the question of Imperial Fede- 

tion have attracted a good deal of aitenti 
The first, by Mv. Wise, late Attorney-General of 
New South Wales, says emphatically that the 
tendency in the Australian colonies is towards 
separation, and that the assistance rendered by 
Australia in the Soudan War, which many 
garded as proving an enthusiasm for unity, really 
injured the cause of the Federalists by giving the 
colonists a foretaste of the responsibilities of Im- 
perial rule. Professor Goldwin Smith in this 
month’s Macmillan's Magazine speaks in some- 
what the same strain as regards Canada. While 
it is somewhat puzzling to find so thick and thin 
an opponent of Home Rule in Ireland, a supporter 
of the anomalous system which gives the colonies 
imperial protection without taxation, yet his argu- 
ments are very strong. The only Federationists 
in the Colonies, he says, are so little enamoured 
of the scheme that they would not for its sake 
sacrifice their protective fiscal system and real 
unity would be impossible with opposing tariffs. 
Then, he asks, what do the Canadians care about 
the burning Australian question of Chinese la- 
bour? England would only occupy a position 
analogous to that of New York State in the Ameri- 
can Federation, and if she wished to go to war, 
say for a scientific frontier in India, or for some 
other purpose vitally connected with her welfare, 
what would Englishmen think if they were out- 
voted by representatives from Vancouver’s Island 
and New Zealand? Again, many prominent 
Federationists say that India must be admitted 
to the system on equal terms, and the basis of re- 
presentation would certainly be democratic, and 
so the Hindoo would in the proposed Parliament 
have it all his own way, These are just a few of 
the points advanced in a well-reasoned paper. 
The truth is that the advocates of Federation are 
chiefly to be found in England. Many of them 
feel strongly that the colonies should bear a por- 
tion of Imperial defence and think this is the best 
way of gaining their point; others, ardent Fiee 
‘Traders, are pained by the sight of colonial tarifis 
which seem to press most heavily on the mother 
country; and others still wish to form a Great 
Anglo-Saxon nation holding the world in its 
grasp, its vast energies controlled from one 
centre. But the first and second of these as- 
pirations are not shared by the colonies; they 
don't desire to pay any portion of Imperial 
penses, nor do they desire a commercial union. 
The colonies are loyal because their bonds are so 
loose, and to tighten these bonds would hardly 
increase their love for the mother country. Ra 
unity is not so strong as identity of interests; it 
is asentiment which will not bear the strain of 
opposing interests. The Norman barons who set- 
tledin Ireland in the r2thand 13th centuries became 
the most bitter foes of their own people at the 
other side of St. George’s Channel; many of the 
Americans who joined England’s hereditary enemy 
in 1812 were the sons of men who had shed bitter 
tears on leaving old England; many of them were 
born in England. These are historical facts which 
Federationists would do well to digest. 

From the annual report of the trustees of the 
British museum I find that as a museum it has 
declined very rapidly in popularity. This no 
doubt is due toa great extent to the transfer of 
the splendid natural history collections from 
Bloomsbury to South Kensington. ‘he average 
sight-seer ‘cares nothing for the treasures in 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Roman Art; the 
collections of coins, pottery, etc., are ‘caviare to the 
general.” There is, however, quite another story 
to tell about the reading-room, Frequenters of 
that library are not astonished to find the trustees 
calling attention to the inadequacy of the size of 
the room. After midday it is now quite impossible 
to geta seat there; many of the constant attendants 
come to write their correspondence; many to 
follow a desultory course of reading; many, of 
course, to work honestly. [have not been able to 
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tion, classical, ete. The other day I saw a young 
lady (a very young one, indeed) with two great 
piles of classical books beside her; surely, thought 
1, here is a studious damsel. Curiosity led me to 
peep over her shoulder, and there, between the 
two piles of books, hidden from the public gaze, 
lay, open at its filthiest chapter, Nana; and our 
young student was so much absorbed in the muck 
that she never noticed my prying into her studies. 
‘The library was never intended to be used thus, 
that is, as an ordinary reading-room, but yet it is 
difficult to see how the present state of things can 
be altered—except, perhaps, by providing a special 
room for novel readers, who now number at least 
one ont of every three frequenting the library. 
With regard to numbers there has been a remark- 
able increase. In 1875 105,000 persons made use 
of the reading-room, including the manuscript 
room; in 1887 this number had increased to 
183,000, or an increase of nearly 80 per cent. in 
twelve yes During last year 1,221,298 volumes 
were supplied to these 183,000 readers, or an aver- 
age of about seven volumes a reader; this of 
course does not include the books which visitors 
can themselves take down from the shelves, One 
great scandal is pointed out in the chief librar ian’s 
Teport, and it is not easy to see how it can be 
stopped. Aman or woman comes to the library 
early in the day, and takes out a book, which he 
puts on an unoccupied bench, thus reserving it for 
himself, He goes away and may not turn up 
again till late in the evening, when his place is 
still waiting for him. Worse still is the conduct 
of some old fogeys who permanently annex one 
position, by taking down a book from the shelves 
and leaving itin a favoured spot; and thus wh 
ther the man who bas confiscated this seat is in 
London or America his place is reserved for him 

Who shall rescue Stanley? Most people here 
have made up their minds U he is in peril and 
must be vescued, Germany is despatching a 
relict force, nominally because Emin Bey is a 
German and Stanley originally set out to the 
rescue of the German. Austro- Hungary is also 
hurrying to be in the race, and the United States 
appear very much disturbed by the absence of 
news from their citizen. About the bona fides of 
the United States there can be no question. But 
in the present vehement spirit of colonization and 
annexation that has taken hold of Germany, I 
think it likely: that that country has other plans 
and desires than those merely for the relief of 
Emin and Stanley. People who ought to know 
best think that Germany is late. ‘They say that 
Stanley is safe; that the White Pasha of whom 
news comes from Bahr-el-Ghazal is none other 
than Stanley; and that he must have a ver 
strong force with him, Simultaneously with thi 
news of the White Pasha we hear from St. 
Paul de Loanda that Major Barttelot has set 
out with a force of 640 catriers and too soldiers 
to track Stanley and to join with him, if pos- 
sible. ‘The adventures of no white man in 
recent years, with the sole exception of General 
Gordon, have attracted such attention as those of 
Stanley. We wait for authentic news of him with 
much the same anxiety as we waited for tidings 
from Khartoum, All Stanley’s efforts will be 
made in favour of England and English com- 
merce; he believes firmly in the beneficent influ. 
ence of Britain over the dark continent, and he is 
anxious to extend that influence. Before this 
letter reaches you I hope we shall hear some scrap 
of news that will give us comfort. 

‘The railway race to Edinburgh has produced some 
remarkable performances. ‘The distance is 400 
miles, and this has, during the present month, been 
accomplished in 8 hours, by both the London and 
North-western, and the Great Northern lines. 
‘The competition is now ended, for the rival lines 
have arranged to increase the time to 8} hours; 
but while it lasted some wonderful runs were 
made. Both lines showed that they could do over 
70 miles an hour when at full speed, and the 
North-western train ran one day one hundred 
miles between Preston and Carlisle in just one 
hundred minutes. The run between London and 
Crewe, that is, 158 miles, was made without a stop, 
frequently under three hours. ‘This is the longest 
run in the world, being eleven miles more than 
the ‘longest run of the expresses between New 
York and Chicago, the fastest of which takes four 
hours and ten minutes to accomplish that distance, 
This long unbroken journey is only possible 
because the North-western Company have laid 
tanks between their rails, and the engines when at 
full speed are enabled to take up water out of 
these tanks, While two of our most power ful 
way companies have thus been striving f 
mastery, the Transatlantic shipping companies 
are following their example. The Cunard line 


































































































has, during: the past few years, re-established its | bers, smacked of the conventicle. 


supremacy in the speed of its vessels, the Umbria 
and Etruria being especially swift. 
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have made the voyage between New York and 
jueenstown in a trifle over six days, and quite 
tecently the latter averaged nearly twenty knots 
an hour the whole way over, running 503 miles in 
one day—the quickest run ever made atsea. ‘The 
ships are always crowded with saloon passengers, 
as many as 700 frequently travelling by them, as 
well as a large complement of intermediate and 
steerage passengers, and it is well known that now- 
a-days this traffic is far more money-making than 
caiyo. Besides these ocean expresses have such 
huge engines and coal-bunkers that really ther 
very little room for cargo. ‘To compete with the 
Umbria and Etruria the Inman Company have 
built two ships, the City of New York and the City 
of Paris, each of 10,500 tons burden. ‘These are 
confidently expected to bring the record far below 
six days. The former has just completed her first 
voyage over and back. She took eight days going 
to New York, and came back in seven days twelve 
hours. The Umbria which started an hour before 
the City of New York Leat her by 26 hours, doing 
the journey in six days ten hours, though the 
course taken by the Cunarder was 72 miles longer 
than the other. It must, however, be remembered 
that the Umbria’s first wip across the Atlantic was 
far slower that of the City of New York, so that we 
way hope to see the latter, when she gets into 
racing Wim a few mouths hence, cutting the 
record. Several times on the voyage her engines 
had to be stopped ;—for twenty-four hours on the 
outward passage and for twelve hours on the 
homeward passage. So that on the whole the 
owners and builders of this monster may be very 
well satisfied with her first tial. Itmay be men- 
tioned that when she left the yard at Greenock 
she made twenty-one knots an hour without being 
driven. Her sister ship is soon to Le on the ocean, 
It is said that between them they have cost the 
Inman Company a million and a quarter sterling. 
A story is making the rounds of all the Radical 
papers that Mr. W. H. Smith is going to the 
House of Lords. ‘The tale is so frequently re- 
iterated that one asks why is it that the Radicals 
are so anxious about the First Lord’s future? ‘The 
fact is he speaks so little in the House and gets 
though his work so. quietly and efficiently, that 
many of the Opposition would gladly promote 
him to the Lords or elsewhere, if they had the 
power. I don’t think it likely that Mr. Smith will 
leave the Commons. Of course he could have a 
peerage for the asking, but I fancy the Unionists 
will have his services in the Lower Honse 
for a long time to come. A few of the Con- 
servatives would like to see Mr. Smith replaced 
by Lord Randolph Churchill; there or four in all, 
including the noble lord himself. Mr. Guschen is 
also mentioned as the probable successor of Mr 
Smith by the Radical guidnuncs. One remark- 
able thing in connection with all these prognostica- 
tions, is that the prophets with one accord shuffle 
Mr. Balfour out of the Irish office, and put him 
either into the Home Office, the Exchequer, or the 
Treasury. And pethaps it is that their wish is 
father to their thought, that their desire to get rid 
of the present troublesome Chief Secretary puts 
him into all sorts of posts from Prime Minister 






















































































and Leader of the House to Patliamentary whip 
of the Conservative party. Talking of Lord Ran- 
dolph, itis strange how much people's minds are 





occupied with his future. All appear to settle it 
to their own satisfaction that he is coming back 
into the Government, thongh in what capacity they, 
€ not agrecd. If he does return to the fold of 
the Cabinet, I believe he will be a wiser and more 
trustworthy man than he was twelve months ago. 
He appears to have thought that the Unionist Go 
vernment would go to smash without him, but the 
Government did not suffer, and the Exchequer is 
stronger under Mr. Goschen than it could ever be 
under Lord Randolph. The old Tory party, a 
very weak and puny remnant it now is, looks upon 
x advent to power with somet 
Radical Democrat they can under- 
stand, but a Tory Democrat they regard as a hon 
who has strayed mto the sheepfold, or as a Soc 
list under a respectable name and on a respectable 
side of the House. 

A well-known Parliamentary figure has passed 
away in Mr. Henry Richard. He has sat for a 
Welsh constituency for twenty years, and theugh 
he was as extreme as any ‘Taffy could desire, he 
was respected by all parts of the House. He had 
his crazes, as for instance the Peace Society, of 
which he was for many years the " guide, philoso: 
pher, and friend.” He was an extreme non-con- 
lormist, aud therefore a red hot Liberationist, and 
worked might and main to compass the disesta- 
blishment of the Church. On every other question 
he was an extreme Radical. His oratory, like 
that of nearly all the better known Welsh’ mem- 
He addressed 
ne Lone, gesture, and mode 
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generally as he would address! 





a dissenting congregation, As a matter of fact 
he was for some time a dissenting Minister 
in South London, and the habits of speech and 
action acquired in that position never left him. 
Mr. T. E. Ellis, who is described by his friend as 
the “Parnell of Wales” is another of the same 
kind. A peculiar rise and fall of the voice, which 
it is impossible to describe, but which is met no- 
where but in meeting-houses, and particularly in 
Welsh meeting-houses, characterizes Mr. Ellis, as 
it characterized Mr. Richard. A strong tendency 
to threatening and vehement language, such as a 
minister would use, I have no doubt, in warning 
his flock against the dreadful terrors in the world 
of darkness, a habit of stopping now and then to 
moralize on the wickedness of the world, and par- 
ticularly of Tories and Liberal Unionists, an air 
of virtuous superiority over his opponents, all 
mark Mr. Ellis and any of his friends. 

I suppose you never see the Daily Telegraph. 
Well it is worth seeing just now, When the dull 
or silly season, as it is called, comes on, we should 
petish of inanition in London but for the Daily 
Telegraph. ‘Tlwee of its columns have for weeks 
been taken up with a discussion of the question 
“Ts Marriage a Failure?” which sprung out of 
an article in one of the magazines by Mrs. Mona 
Caird in which that lady advocated the principles 
of free love and easy divorce. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women are giving their ex- 
petiences. Some of them are sad, some. pleasant. 
They all, however, set out with the mistaken idea 
that because A. (the writer of the letter) found 
his wife “a rg’lar bad’un,” marriage is in all cases 
a failure, or that because B, is happy in her mar- 
tied life, marriage is a grand success. It is one 
of those things about which we can’t generalize. 
Many find it a lamentable failure, frequently from 
uh own faults; many are made by it,as Lord 
Eldon was, for he said that but for his Bessie he 
never would have been anything. I merely point 
out the mistake which is at the base of the whole 
correspondence, The letters themselves are enter- 
taining reading. A sailor writes to show why he 
thinks marriage a failure, and certainly he speaks 
with authority, not like the ancient maidens who 
contribute their quota to the mass of letters, for he 
was martied three times. Shortly after his first 
marriage he went to sea, and when he returned 
the first woman he saw in bis native town was his 
wife, arm in arm with a gay corporal. He went to 
his home and found that all his furniture had been 
wed by his dear Mary Anna. She vanished 
with her paramour, and died in a London hospital 
some time after, He then took to himself a second 
wife who was no better than the first, for she 
drank like a fish, and finally died in liquor. He 
thought he could not do a good thing too often, so 
he took a third, whose tongue was a greater 
scourge:than Wid frstwlleelafdeliivocite second 
wife's affection for spirits, but fortunately, he 
thinks, for him, she became permanently disabled 
and went to hospital. She lived many years and 
he was forced (and we call this a free country !) to 
pay over two pounds a month to her support. 
Finally she died, and he registered an oath never 
to marty again. A bashful young girl of twenty 
writes to say that two of her friends who were 
matried had ‘strongly advised her not to venture 
on that painful and disastrous course. An ancient 
maiden thinks marriage must be an utter failure 
because it never came her way. Amidst all this 
rubbish, however, there is a good deal of sensible 
wiiting, and the present state of our divorce laws 
is freely criticised. It does seem hard that (wo 
correspondents, one a man the other a woman, 
complain that their respective partners are con: 
firmed inebriates, that they have respectively been 
separated for years, and yet that the law gives no 
redress. Laxity of the divorce laws, such as we 
see in many of the American States, is to be con- 
demned, so long as marriage is looked on as one 
of our institutions, but, in many respects, our law 
is too stringent.” Divorce by mutual consent, 
divorce for incompatibility of disposition, divorce 
if a husband “damns” a wife or vice versa, 
divorce if there are too many children, divorce if 
there are too few, are all freely discussed in these 
amazing letters. M. Zola, Mrs. Caird, M. Goblet, 
and many other noted or notorious persons give 
their opinions. The two former substantially 
agree on the main points in dispute. While the 
English Press generally takes no notice of the 
Telegraph's corvespondents, the French Press have 
caught the infection and are now at it tooth and 
Boulanger may win or lose, Germany may 
aggrandize herself as much as she pleases, the 
Socialists may run riot, but Paris and the Parisians 
will hear of nothing but the discussion “Is M. ge 
a Failure?” [understood that they had setUed that 
question in Paris just a hundred years ago in the 

fiirmative, that is, that marriage was inconvenient 
to men and degrading and unsentimental for w 
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Many Frenchmen brag a good deal about what 
they call the superiority of the French Navy over 
the English. This, I fancy, is about as accurate 
as their pride in the superiority of their soldiers 
over those of Germany early in 1870. Anyhow 
though they pretend to boast, they seem almost 
stricken bya panic. They demand a large num- 
ber of new cruisers, in which branch the French 
Navy is notoriously weak, and they force the Go 
vernment to promise to increase the strength of 
the fortifications of Dunkirk, Toulon, Brest, 
Cherbourg, and many other places. Our naval 
mobilization and manceuvres are no sooner over 
than the French assemble at Hyéres for inspection 
and evolution. It consists of fourteen ironclads, 
seven cruisers, and ten torpedo-boats—a very 
small show compared with our squadrons. Vice- 
Admiral Amet, who as Captain Amet distinguished 
himself in his defence of Montrouge Fort ‘during 
the siege of Paris, is in command. Whether France 
has followed our example or not I cannot say, but 
it is worthy of remark as illustrating the strained 
relations between Italy and France, that no 
sooner did the former Power hear that France 
was mobilizing her fleet, than she proceeded to 
do the same. We may devoutly hope that the 
two fleets will not come into the same waters; if 
they do,no one can guess what the consequences 
will be in the present heated condition of the 
minds of both French and Italians. One of the 
most extraordinary events in modern naval history 
has been the unprecedentedly rapid increase of 
the size and strength of the Italian fleet. Italy 
has now some of the heaviest guns and the most 
powerful ships in the wotld, and there are some 
lovers of thatcountry who say that she could at sea 
hold her own single-handed against France. 1 
am not sufficiently acquainted with naval matters 
to say whether these people are correct or not; 
but it is admitted that, however much there is 
room for improvement, our ships in speed, armour, 
and weight of guns, are far superior to the French 
ships; and our seamen are surely not inferior. 

Our every-day Irish Nationalist does not fre- 
quently show the cloven hoof in England, but now 
and then it is apparent. A few days ago a very 
good example of this was seen at the lish 
Exhibition which is now held at Olympia. A k 
band from Cork came over here. I believe i 
music was very good. On the first day of their 
engagement here, the National Anthem, of course, 
fell to their lot, but they all with one accord refused 
to play it. Some complaints were made, and in 
the absence of Lord Arthur Hill, who is really the 
life of the Exhibition, some underling took it on 
himself to pardon them, and permit them to play 
for a week, sending another band always to play 
“God Save the Queen.” All kinds of excuses 
were given by the managers of the band as to why 
they did not play the tune. One was that they 
would not dare to show their faces in Cork again if 
they played an air so obnoxious to Irishman in ge- 
neral. tn astatement, however, communicated to 
the press, one of the band is more precise. Hesaid 
that in France they would play the “ Marsellaise,” 
or in America “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
but ‘we can’t play God Save the Queen until we 
are at peace with England.” ‘This, of course per- 
fectly expresses their sentiments, and we can say, 
with all due respect, that Mr. Gladstone is mi: 
taken if he thinks that his Home Rule scheme 
makes the ordinary nationalist Irishman regard 
England with more favour than he did a few years 
back before Mr. Gladstone's conversion, The 
band of course was consistent. The members 
refused to play in England a tune they would not 
dare to play in the South of Ireland, and in this 
they only follow their leaders, who at thei 
banquets always exclude our usual loyal toasts, 
and substitute for the union jack the crownless 
harp—the emblem of treason-for many years. 

T suppose you have by this time heard a little 
of Sir Robert Morier’s despatch to Lord Salisbury 
about the new trade route to Siberia. I can 
assure you that since its publication a week 
ago, business men and geographers have given 
it’ very great attention. It appears that a 
sailor named Joseph Wiggins has for many 
years had the idea that it was possible to pene- 
irate. by the Yenisei into the very heart of 
Siberia and even to the Northern borders of China, 
‘and thus open up all that vast region to commerce. 
In 1874 he sailed in a steam-yacht of about 120 
tons through the Kara Straits and explored the 
mouths of the Obi and Yenisei, and established 
to his own satisfaction, at least, that the action of 
the Gulf Stream and the rush of water from these 
two great rivers would keep the waters free from 
ice during the summer months, English mer- 
chants, however, looked coldly on his plans. In 
1876 he went up the Yenisei for 1,000 miles, but 
his ship was crushed to pieces in'the ice. Last 

ear he induced a few merchants to join in a com- 
pany styled the “ Phoenix Mere dventurers 
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and fit out and load a steamer of 4oo tons. He 
set out from Newcastle and on the gth of October 
he and his ship and cargo arrived safely at Yeni- 
seisk, a town 2,000 miles from the mouth of th 
Yeniseimquite close to Chinese soil. The St. 
Petersburg Government, to show their apprecia- 
tion of Wiggins’ efforts, admitted his cargo free of 
duty, and conceded for five years the free entry of 
certain classes of goods up the Obi and Yenisei 
The navigation of Rassian rivers is permitted to 
Russian subjects only, bat Wiggins got permission 
to make another voyage. It is hoped that the 
Russian proprietors will establish a steam service 
on the river, and if they do this a great futnve is 
in store for the trade of that region. Wiggins 
and his company could despatch goods to the 
mouth of the rivers and then Russian subjects 
could transport them inland, 
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(From our Sreciat Corresronpenr.) 
San Francisco, September 19th. 

My last was dated on the 8h; on the roth Presi- 
dent Cleveland's long expected letter accepting the 
Presidential nomination, made its appearance. 
In view of the importance of the document, instead 
of making extracts from it, I send you the letter 
entire, so you can publish what you choose from 
it, It is generally viewed here as an admirable 
resume of the issues of the day and a frank pre- 
sentation of the policy of this party. None of the 

iticisms of the opposition papers have impaired 
its effect. 

You will perceive that unlike his message to 
Congress, the letter does not touch the controversy 
between free trade and protection. ‘Ihe President 
contents himself with drawing public attention 
once more to the necessity of reducing taxation if 
not for the relief of the taxpayer at any rate 
for the relief of the treasury, The subject 
of protection is thrown into. the back-ground. 
Itis understood that this is in accordance with 
the views of Senator Gorman, who has superseded 
Colonel Brice as manager of the Democratic cam- 
paign, Gorman holds that a number of Demo- 
crats who would be repelled by an out-and-out de- 
claration in favour of free trade, will remain within 
the party lines, if the subject is allowed to rest. 
‘This is the old cowardly policy of the Democracy, 
under which they were beaten in 1880. But per 
haps it is sound policy to-day. If Cleveland wins, 
the Mills Bill will be found to be a mere entering 
wedge. There is another reason why declarations 
of doctrine are out of placenow. The Mills Bill, 
which is denounced as a measure of * British free 
trade” is in reality a protectionist tariff of the 
most decided type. It reduces duties, it is true; 
but a tariff which leaves the duty on woollen 
goods at 4o per cent., on steel rails at $11 a ton, 
on bar steel at 1 per cent. a pound, on earthenware 
at 35 per cent., on manufactures of wood at 30 per 
cent, on cotton thread at 35 per cent., on copper 
at 2 cents a pound cannot be said to be avery 
determined step in the direction of free trade. In 
point of fact the issue this fall is not between pro- 
tection and free trade, but between a high protec- 
tionist tariff, and a lower tariff which is still highly 
protectionist. It is of course well understood in 
political circles that the triumph of the Milles Bill 
will sound the death-knell of protection in this 
country, But just as the anti-slavery men in 1860 
only demanded the exclusion of slavery from the 
territories, and disclaimed any intention of inter- 
feting with it in the states, so now the free traders 
in Congress propose to fight the battle of free 
trade under the banner of moderate protection. 

Two days after the appearance of Mr. Cleve- 
land's letter, Mr. Harrison followed suit with his, 
The gist of it is contained in the following sentences. 

The issue cannot now be obscured. It is not a contest 
between schedules, but between wide-apart principles. 
Foreign competitors for our market have, with quick in- 
stinct, seen how one issue of this contest may bring them 
advantage, and our own people are not so dull as to miss 
or neglect the grave interests involved. 

The assault upon our protective system is open and de- 
fiant, Protection is assailed as unconstitutional in law, or 
as vicious in principle, and those who hold such views 
sincerely cannot stop short of an absolute elimination from 
our tariff laws of the principle of protection. Mills’ bill is 
only a step, but it is toward an object the leaders of De- 
mocratic thought and legislation have clearly in mind. 
The important question is not so much the length of the 
step as the direction of it. Judged by the Executive's 
message of December last, by Mills’ bill, by the debates 
in Congress and by the St. Louis platform, the Democratic 
party will, if supported by the country, place the tariff laws 
upon a purely revenue basis. 


The is practically free trade: free trade in the English 
‘The legend upon the banner may not be ‘free 












































trade,” it may be the more obscure motto of “tariff 
e + but neither the banner nor inscription is conclu) 
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sive or indeed very important. The assault itself is an im- 
portant fact. ‘Those who teach that the import duty upon 
foreign goods sold in our market is paid by the consumer, 
and that the price of domestic competing articles is en 
hanced to tlle amount of the duty on the imported article, 
that every million of dollars culiected for customs duties 
represents many millions more which do not reach the 
treasury, but are paid by our citizens as the increased cost 
of dome-tic productions resulting from the tariff laws, may. 

intend to discredit in the minds of others uur system of 
~ duties on competing foreign products, but it is 

















Tea 
clearly already discredited in their ow 

We cannot doubt without impugning their integrity that 
if free to act upon their convicti.ns they would so revise our 
laws as to lay the buiden of customs revenue upon articles 





that are not produced in this country, and to place upon 
the free list all competing foreign products. Ido not stop 
to refute this theory as to the effect of our tariff duties. 
‘Those who advance it are students of maxims and not of 
the markets. “They may be safcly allowed to call thele 
project tariff reform.” If the pecple understand that, in 
the end the argument compels free trade in all competi 
products thisend may not be reaclicd abruptly, and its 
approach may be accompanie ession of 
sympathy for our protected industries and our working: 
people, but it will certainly come if these early steps do 
not arouse the people to effective resistance. 

‘The Republican party holds that a protective tati 
constitutional, wholesome and necessar We do not efter 
a fixed schedule, but a principle. We will revise the 
schedule and modify the rates, but always with an intel- 
ligent prevision as to the effect upon domestic production 
and the wages of our working people. We believe it to be 
one of the worthy objects of tariff legislation to preserve 
the American market for American produces, and to 
maintain the American scale of wages by adequate dis- 

inating duties upon foreign competing products, 

You will perceive that though ithas been proved 
over and over again since this controversy began 
that the tariff has nothing to do with wages, Me. 
Harrison still clings to the old fallacy that the high 
wages of the United States are due’ to the protec- 
tive tariff, and ‘that a revenue tariff would cause 
them to fall to the European level, The hope of 
the Republicans is that they can continue to 
frighten working men into voting the Republican 
ticket for fear of a reduction of wages, 

‘he campaign progresses without marked in- 
dications on either side. Maine gave the Republi- 
cans some 18,000 majority on the roth as against 
12,000 two years ago, and 20,000 in 1884. This 
signifies nothing. The betting inclines toward the 
Republican side. A month ago, the betting in 

































































New York was 3 to 2 on Cleveland; now, 
even bets on Harrison are offered without 
takers. It seems that there ate fluctuations 
in this as in other mackets, The proceedings 
of the Democratic Convention ought to have 
strengthened Cleveland. Hill has been renomi- 





nated for Governor, which unites all the factions of 
the Democracy ; there has not been an instance in 
half a century when the Democracy were beaten in 
New York when they were united. Still, as T 
said, the betting, at the present hour, favours Har- 
rison. He proves stronger in Indiana than was 
expected. 

Men of science in Japan will be sorry to hear of 
the death of the astronomer Richard A. Proctor, 
which occurred last_ week in New York of yellow 
fever. Mr. Proctor had left his home in Florida, 
where the pestilence is raging, to fulfil a lecture 
engagement in England; he must have brought 
the contagion with him.’ He was not an astro- 
nomer of the highest rank ; but he was a popular 
and profuse writer on the science, and had the 
good fortune to be able {o to disseminate a taste 
for science among persons of moderate education. 
His writings, if collected, would constitute a re- 
spectable library. 

Some weeks ago I informed you that articles 
had been signed for a prize fight between two 
women in the East. The mill came off on 16th in 
a barn on Navy Island in the Niagara River. 
The combatants were Hattie Leslie, a professional 
athlete, wife of John Leslie; she is about 25, stands 
5 feet 10 inches and weighs 168 pounds. She has 
been in training since July 10. Her antagonist 
was Alice Leary, unmarried, a black haired, hard- 
looking girl, who has appeared at variety theatres 
in dumb bell and club shows. She weighs 148 
pounds. It was agreed that the fight should take 
place under the rules of the London prize ring for 
$500 a side; but the weather being unfavourable, 
the Queensberry rules were waived, and the 
combatants met on the floor of a bain, Mrs. 
Leslie appeared in pure white tights with 
sleeveless wrapper, Miss Leary in black tight 
wine coloured trunks, and white sleeveless wrapy 
Leslie's hair was short behind, while Leary had 
hers done up high, and fastened with a tortoise 
shell pin, Leslie was required to remove her belt, 
and some breast and side padding. Both wore 
kid gloves lined with flannel; the ends of the 
fingers and thumbs were clipped, and the cording 
taken out of the backs, to avoid cutting the faces 
of the fighters. 

At 8.14 a.m. time was called, and both women 
went in “pale but determined.” During the first 
round both sparred for half a minute; then Leslie 


ia} ilrenhefpcithy her right on Leary’s nose, and was 
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countered on the cheek bone, which showed a 
bridge instantly, In the second round, Leslie led 
out with her right, but Leary snickered and duck- 
ed. As she rose, she got Leslie's left on her right 
ear, anda series of body blows followed, which 
caused her turn her back, breathing heavily. The 
third round was only remarkable for a smart blow 
delivered on Leary’s face, which she resented by 
punching Leslie in the ribs, Both grinned as they 
wiped the perspiration from their faces. In the 
fourth round Leslie gave Leary three in the 
stomach which must have made the lone sandwich 
she had for breakfast fly around, but Leary with- 
out warning landed her right full in” Leslie's 
mouth, drawing first blood. She followed up with 
one between the eyes, which sent her opponent 
reeling against the hay, In the fifth round, Leslie 
got in her right on Leary’s left eye, and followed 
with right and left in rapid succession, uutil Leary 
turned her back to escape punishment. When 
she turned, Leslie let her have it on the jaw, and 
then on the neck. ‘The exertion proved so severe 
that both ladies required refreshment from the 
whiskey bottle. The sixth round was dull; Leary 
was evidently beaten; Leslie gave her one in the 
ribs, but the other blows were mere clawing. In 
the eighth and last sound, Leslie, who been 
taunted by her backers with sparing her antago: 
nist, let fly with her right in Leary’s face, and 
followed with three body blows to keep her awake. 
She kept pummelling her on every part of her body 
till the round ended. When time was called, 
Leary held up her hands for the gloves to be 
pulled off, and Leslie was pronounced the victor. 
Each went to the place where she had left her 
skirts and rubbed her face on hee petticoat. 
They shook hands, and dressed. Leslie says 
she could have knocked Leary out in the third 
round, but she wanted to keep up the fun. Leary 
says she let Leslie have the fight, so she might 
make a little money.“ T only hit her four times” 
id she, for I couldn’t bear to do it.” In fifteen 
minutes both were ready to return—Leslie with 
two black eyes, and Leary with one. The faces 
and hands of both are badly swollen. 












































ON FULICIAL OATHS AS ADMINIS- 
TERED TO HEATHEN WITNESSES. 
eee ages 
By THomas Cutsnoum Anstey, Esa, 
Bartister-at- Law. 


(Reap sevone THe Jumpicay Soctery, sap oF Juns, 
1863. 
(From the Papers of the Juridical Society.) 


In common with many persons, I entertain the 
opinion that the abolition of all oaths whatsoever 
judicial or promissory, affirmative or compurga- 
tory, would be a very wise and useful measure; 
and my convictions on that head have ripened and 
strengihened with an experience of many years 
spent in various countries of the Queen’s allegi- 
ance, Butitis no part of my present purpose to 
enter upon so large a question as that, Tam only 

yxious (o guard mysell against its being supposed 
Unat, in proposing the abolition of judicial oaths in 
the case of heathen witnesses, and this for reasons 
peculiar to their case, I have any doubt as to the 
expediency of retaining such oaihs, or indeed any 
oaths, for any other class of the Queen's subjects. 
And side by side with those peculiar reasons I 
think it will not be difficult to detect the presence 
of some capable of a wider application ; insomuch 
that, although T altogether dis the intention 
y anything like the experimentum in cor- 
pore vill, I have very little doubt that, if the jud 
cial oath should ever be taken away, in the case of 
the heathen witness, the wholesome consequence 
of that abolition would very soon operate as an 
encouragement to proceed much further in the 
same direction, When the heathen is no longer 
allowed to commit vain, impious blasphemy in our 
courts of justice, people will begin to consider whe- 
ther itis worth while to maintain the practice by 
way of privilege appurtenant to the character of 
Christian Man, , 

‘The law which regulates the swearing of heathen 
witnesses appears to have been first declared on 
the 23rd February, 1744-5, in the Court of Ci 
y, by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, the Lord 
Chief Justice Lee of the King’s Bench, the Lord 
Chief Justice Willes of the Common Pleas, and 
the Lord Chief Baron Paiker.t It was again de- 
claved, by Parliament, and to the same ellect, on 
the 14th August, 1838.2? It is briefly as follows :— 

A heathen of whatever opinions in other 
speets, provided that he Lelieves in some Goe 
preterscusual being, who has the power to punish 
Vis perjury either in this world or in the next, or 
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in both, is a good and competent witness. Fur: 
thermore, that form of oath, and none other shall 
be tended to him which, according to his own con- 
science is binding upon him, or which he shall 
represent to be so binding. "If he make no such 
representation, and if the true form be an undi 
covered one, the ordinary formula will suffice; but 
not otherwise, It is left entirely to him to say 
what the form shall be ;-nay, his representation, if 
delayed until after taking the oath, is as good as 
if made before it, and shall bestow validity on 
that oath, In no case can a heathen witness be 
asked whether is any form of oath more binding 
upon his conscience than that form which, before 
or after taking it, he has already represented to 
be binding.® 
If it be true, as the ordinary defenders of judi- 
cial oaths are in the habit of asserting, that their 
excellence consists in the fact that the taker is 
thereby impressed with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion,* the spiritual responsibilities which beset 
him, and the danger of falling into the hands of 
the being whom he believes to be the only Divine 
Avenger of perjury committed in his name, itis 
very difficult to conceive a method less qualified 
than the English system, as above described, to 
answer the ends of the institution, In the theory 
of those defenders, it is not the truly religious: 
mind which needs the warnings and terrors of the 
oath to keep it in its duty. [tis for the supersti- 
tious and ignorant—too often identical with the 
ctiminal—portions of the population that those 
spiritual dissuasives exist; and it is because the 
only value which these possess, for the brutal 
natures to which they are presented, is derived 
from the sanctions supposed to have been given 
to them by the especial religion or superstition of 
the witness, that the formula of the adjuration is 
studied with at least as much care as the words 
of the oath itself, so as to suit the particular 
opinions, or presumed opinions, of the witness. 
If the latter shall meditate perjury, he will prefer 
to swear in the name of some god in whom and in 
whose vindicative power he has no faith at all, 
rather than to swear in the name of his 
own god. So the English Christian. witness, 
when engaged in the like design, kisses his 
own thumb in preference to the calf-skin of 
King James's Bible; and from that moment his 
conscience is quite free. The only difference be- 
tween the two cases is, that the latter has to exe- 
cute the manceuvre with secresy and despatch ; 
for it is contrary to the law and practice of the 
Court to kiss the thumb instead of the calf-skin : 
whereas in the former case all is done openly, in 
the face of day, and by virtue of a certain option 
or right of choice, which the law reserves to the 
heathen witness. And this leads directly to an- 
other mischief. The ss, having every reason 
to suppose the Court is neutral between him and 
his god, and not being warned of anything to be 
apprehended from any other quaiter, is led to be- 
lieve that the Court is quite indifierent as to the 
quality of the evidence which he is about to give 
in the name of a God not his own. “ If there 
were any harm in it,” he argues, it would not be 
left thus to my option whether to tell the truth or 
no; but [ should be admonished by the Court to 
speak the truth, and warned of the penalties, if, 
any, and whether spiritual or temporal, which 
environ the false witness.” No one who has had 
the least experience of Asiatic heathens, at least 
Ni question what [have said. To those who are 
unfamiliar with their peculiarities in these respects, 
L strongly recommend the perusal of some most 
valuable obsety d reminiscences by Gene- 
ral Sleeman, albeit penned alio intuiti, which 
form the subject of a chapter headed “ Vera 
in one of his most important records of that Lu 
Administration in which his great life was spent. 
‘These, however are not my only objections. Our 
whole system of heathen judicial oaths is founded 
upon the assumption that judicial oaths are in or- 
dinary use among the heathen in their own coun- 
teries and courts. ILisan entire mistake. Amongst 
the four hundred millions of the race of Han, who: 
form what we call the people of China, judicial 
oaths—in our sense of the term—for I speale not 
of the rare and extraordinary case of ordeals—are 
utterly unknown, except as to such of them as may 
have visited our courts of justice, and seen them 
admii dthere. On the 16th May last, in the 
case of the Queen v. Maiyon, in the 
Southwark Police Court, before Mr. Burcham, the 
Metropolitan magistrate, the prosecutor, a Buddhist 
from Japan, refused to be sworn at all: alleging 
through the interpreter, that the practice was con- 
trary to the customs and religion of his people, 


3 See the two last Q 
28). Compare the cases also its the nutes to Ot 
in'Sm. LC. oth ed. 413-16. 

'4 The samme authorities; and Phillips om Evidence (Sth ed. 
cheat, pp. a1, 12. 
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and offering a written declaration in the Japanese 
character ol his readiness to give evidence, which 
“should be in whole nothing but the truth, according 
to the custom, religion, and belief of this country 
and his own ‘The declaration was received and 
the learned magistrate in doing so, and in allow- 
ing him to give his evidence unsworn, only gave 
effect to the invariable practice of all courts of Jus- 
tice which follow the creed of Buddha, and have 
not yet come under European rule.® 

‘To the still more ancient faith which Buddhism 
for a while supplanted in its chief seats, the judi- 
cial oath was and is no better known than to 
Buddhism itself, There is to be found in one of 
the oldest of the  Smriti,” of the Hindus,’ a cer- 
tain formulary which strangely as it has been mis- 
understood, by the Indian Law Commissioners of 
1856,* most abundantly proves this. ‘That for- 
mulary is accepted by all the glosses of the schools, 
and not merely as the Mitakshata only® which is 
exchided by ihe Bengal school. ‘That formulary 
is observed still in every Hindu state enjoying a 
shade of autonomy. 

‘Vhat formulary ought, therefore, to be decisive in 
the present question, ‘It recognises indeed the 
solemn duty in every witness to speak the truth. 
It bears record. of the spiritual. and temporal 
punishments which wait upon the crime of false 
witness. But that is all: and those who look to 
it for more than that will look in vain. ‘The court 
is sacred to justice, and the omnipresent God is 
there; and the witness who lies in that court lies 
in God's presence. The enlightened need no ad- 
monition on that points—the degenerate and the 
vulgar may be in need of such;—and if, to the 
high caste witness the simple commandment— 
“Declare!” is sufficient to set him to the giving 
of his testimony, a degraded Twice-born, a sudra, 
or witness of lower degree, ought first to be in- 
structed openly by the Court of his obligations and 
bilities before he be admitted to give evidence. 
The words containing those instructions are set 
forth at large in the formulary to which [am re- 
ferring. But they are the words of the Court, not 
of the witness. Anything, therefore, in the na- 
ture of “imprecation” is, of course, not to be 
looked for in such a formulary. But neither does 
it contain anything amounting to an “ adjuration ” 
of the witness; indeed any such adjuration” 
would have been wholly superfluous. The belief 
was already universal throughout India, and to 
which I must here call your attention, that “in 
their own tribunals, under the pipal-tree or cotton- 
tree, if the deponent told a lie, he believed that the 
deity who sat on the sylvan throne above him, and 
searched the heart of man must know it.”?° 

Another formulary from the same “ Purana” is 
the subject of another and an equally serious 
error, occurring in the same paragraph of the 
report. Manu and his commentators very clearly 
distinguished two kinds of judicial proof: 1; 
Pramana, or evidence proper, that is to say 
human evidence (of which I have been hitherto 
speaking); and 2, Divyapramavam, or divine 
evidence (that is to say ordeal) an extra- 
ordinary method, never to be resorted to, until 






























































‘The translation, for which [am indebted to the courtery of 
Me. Dutch, Pehl; and. hie Chief Clerk, Mir. Saftordy ite 
follower" To the Presiding officer of the Contty—I, the under 
niumed, hereby, promise and’ dectare that the statement that I 
Hail make belare this court, a cer thereof shal be in 
tliole nothing but the truth, according to the custom, religion 
3nd beliet of this country and'my own-4th Moon, ttl (rigted) 

Steele, tnt rametsion feed Edward Baka 
Sir, Satfovd permite me also to publish the following passages 
{rom his Ieter' in explanation!" The. pronecutor stated he bet 

Trev cnintence of a God, aud tha 

thing untrue he would be puntehed here 
‘wan'laken, and. he seemed ‘extremely’ care 
without attempting to glows over anyth 
per pleaded. 
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110-120. Since the reading of this 
illustrative, of the Hindu une 
of testimony, and of the facilities 
sion of that obligation, occurred in 
¢ Marlborough Street Police Court. Mr. Wams Chander 
Bonani, a Hindu barrister, on the aeth June 1868, laid an 
information betore Mr. Knox, the Metropolitan Magistrate, 

named Stevens and a man named Sails, of 
very from his person on the previous night, near Leicester 
Square. Being asked how he wished to be sworn, heaaid Lam 
A Quaker: and, asa Quaker, he was admitted by Mr, Knox, 
to make allirmation. ‘The magistrate of course, had no discre- 
tior in the present state of the law on the 
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the other and ordinary method of arriv at the 
truth had been tried and had failed.?* he oath 
of ordeal was one of the nine kinds of divine 
evidence, and the framer of the formulary was 
careful to provide for the mode and manner of 
taking it according to the purgator’s or compu- 
rator’s degree. If no calamity befell him at the 
hands of “God or the King” within a fortnight of 
taking the “oath of ordeal,” according to one 
school or “immediately” according to another, 
or, “within a reasonable time, according to a 
third, the credit of the swearer was established, 
and his testimony prevailed. If within the pre. 
scribed period any such calamity should have 
befallen him, of course the contrary conclusion was 
arrived at?2; “the oath of Ordeal’? in fact, ex 
cluded not only the oath of testimony but the 
testimony itself, and these in their turn excluded 
the oath of ordeal.1% The learned Commissioners 
are therefore, very greatly mistaken in applying, 
as they do, the formulary in question and the ac- 
companying comments, to a practice of judicial 
oaths, which they erroneously suppose to have 
been at that time existing amongst the four great 
castes of the people of India.’* On the other 
hand, I should be offering a very poor compliment 
to the learned Commissioners or to you, were I to 
attempt to point out the immense difference be. 
tween the oath of testimony and the oath of ordeal, 
and the entire inapplicability of the latter to any 
court, presided over by an English magistrate, or 
guided by the spirit of English jurisprudence. 

Bat, even although these insuperable objections 
do not exist, there would still remain one general 
objection ; which attaches equally to all Eastern 
oaths whatever, and to which allusion has already 
been made in the course of this paper. I mean 
the nullity which in the sense alike of ‘ Pro- 
ponens” and of “ Praestans”’ attaches to an oath 
taken in any name, not being the object of the 
superstitious dread of the latter. 

There is also that other universal, yet minor 
objection, which relates to the difficulty of ascev- 
taining the precise ceremonial, having efficacy to 
bind the conscience in each particular case. Of 
both classes of objections the curious enquirer will 
find abundant illustration, in the records of an 
enquiry made nearly twenty years ago at Hong- 
kong, into these subjects, by authority of the late 
Mr. Hulme, the Chief Justice of that colony. I 
must confine myself to a very brief account of it 
in this place. 

Our pertinacity in forcing strange oaths on 
Chinamen, who from time immemorial, have been 
famous for taking no oaths at all in courts of 
justice, 2® had excited much ridicule amongst that 
laughter-loving people, against the judicial systems 
which had been introduced by us, in the hope of 

uitea different issue. One extravagance, indeed, 
the local knowledge of our servants there, had 
certainly enabled them to shun. They had not 
introduced the Old Bailey invention of the “ break- 
ing of the saucer,” and the accompanying maledic- 
ti But they had borrowed from one of our 
neighbouring settlements another form, very nearly 
as absurd; that of the “burning paper of im- 

recation.”2® A slip of red or yellow paper was 
inscribed with curses in the Chinese charact 
This was given to the Chinese witness, on his 
entering the witness-box, and he was told to burn 
it with a lighted candle, which was also put into 
his hands. He complied, and invariably laughed 
as he did it, for the Chinese have a strong sense 
of the ludicrous. He was then made to say 
“Yes!” to the interpreter’s version of the burnt 
paper; a ceremony which Ido not remember to 
have ever seen performed without more laughter: 
for Chinamen do not believe in blessings or curs- 
g or the power to bless or curse. That done, 
he was forthwith admitted as a witness. Such 
was the state of things in the courts of Hongkong, 
and the Consular Courts of China, from 1843, 
when they were first created, down to 1856-7, when 
the ordinance, hereafter to be noticed, was 
passed. In Singapore, Penang, Province Wel- 
lesley, and throughout the Straits, it had been, as 
Thave already observed, in, existence for many 






















































































114 Evidence consists of documents, possession 
nesses ‘when these fail a divine test is prescribed. 
valkya, 11. 32 

«Tn cases where no witness can be had between two parties 
opposing each other, the Judge may acquire a knowledge of the 
truth of the parties if he cannot otherwise perfectly ascertain 
it... He whom the blazing fire burns not, whom the water 
soon forces not up, or who mects with no speedy misfortune, 
must be held veracious in his testimony on oath,” —Manu, ¥ 
109-118. 

* thid and Yajnavalkya, 11. 113. 
18 The Buddhist Law (s precisely similar, ** When one of the 
parties brings forward a witness he is not obliged to swear, and 
Shen he takes the oath he is not obliged to produce a witness.” 
Damasat, “Golden Rule”) Vol. iv., Ch. iv., afud Sangermano 
(Oriental Transl. Fund, 1833,) p. 186. 

3 First Report, etc., Ubi supra p. $3 

35 They require no witness, nor do they put the pat 
oath. “See the travels of two Mahowmedans through India 
and China, in the oth Century.” (Transd. by Renaudot.) 
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years before 1843: and, as far as I am informed, 
it may still exist there to this hour. Yet it is a 
fact, notorious in all places where Chinamen con- 
gregate, and one which has received over and over 
again official and judicial recognition at the hands 
of our authorities there, that not only that idle 
form, but every form of judicial oath is, to use the 
language of a report made by the Chinese Iuterpre 
ter to the Supreme Court of Hongkong, in 1851,27 
“A custom foreign to the ideas of Chinamen, 
who never take oaths in their own court of law.” 

Ihave thought it advisable to communicate to 
this society the above particulars, for they throw 
some light upon the later legislation of the place. 
At the period of the report it had evidently 
occurred to the learned Chief Justice, that the 
cath of “the burning paper of imprecation ” was 
a failure. It had failed even to compel the 
gravity of those who took it. In all probability 
the Chinese would have laughed still more, 
if the Chief Justice had consented to swear 
them, as the English law-books directed,!® upon 
the broken saucer. He therefore bethought him 
of the ordeal, as practised in extreme cases by 
some Chinamen: viz. “the cutting off a cock’s 
head under the canopy of heaven, with maledic- 
tions in the name of the demon of the swearer.” 

[need not say say (for the words which describe 
it are sufficient to show) that the experiment was 
hopeless, and had to be abandoned. The magis- 
trate appointed to have the charge of Chinese 
affairs at Hongkong, reported indeed that the 
ordeal in question was certainly in use amongst 
them, particularly amongst such as were “ pirates 
(a matter upon which, as he was himself a partner 
in certain junks or lorchas employed by them io 
that line,?® he niay be said to be an expert”). 
But they did so, he said, not by any means out of 
religious faith, and merely out of a superstitious 
dread of some consequences attendant on the act 
itself (of ordeal) in this world; a fear so faint 
withall, that, to insure the doing of justice none of 
them, in an important matter, would scruple to 
perform the ordeal. It was only a kind of lottery 
or trial of luck; that was all. ‘Then the difficulty 
would be to find out the right demon among the 
shin invoked; and there would be every disposi- 
tion to name the wrong one. Lastly, how were 
they to get at the canopy of heaven? ‘Either the 
Court must adjourn to the open air, or they must 
sacrifice the whole or a portion of the ceiling and 
roof of the court house.?° 

Ifthe Chief Justice had reflected, I think that 
he would have seen that the true remedy was that 
which, six'years later, was proposed and adopted ; 
the abolitio amely of all heathen oaths and 
affirmations in the English Courts of Justice in 
those parts. As it was he thought that lie had no 
resource but to go on, and allow the burning of 
the “red paper of imprecation,” to the great mer- 
riment of the Chinese, for whose edification it was 
invented. 

In 1856, I found it in general use both in Hong. 
kong and at the Treaty Ports also in what are 
called the Straits’ Settlements. But, wherever I 
found it, T observed it was still as in its first days 
confined to the English Court; the Chinese tribu- 
nals entirely ignoring it, as in’ the days recorded 
by Mr. Commissioner Low, in 1836.22 The Hong- 
kong authorities told me that it had been intro. 
uced there at the foundation of the colony in 
1843, from the Straits’ Settlements, where it had 
been in use many years. At the Straits Settle- 
ments I was told that it had been introduced 
amongst the Chinese residents there since 1843, in 
conformity with what they had learned to be in use 
at Hongkong; and under the supposition that the 
Hongkong authorities might have received it from 
the fountain-head, the neighbouring empire of 
China. A little further enquiry enabled me to 
trace the invention to a member of the Missionary 
College of Malacca. But I was long unable to 
discover what put such a notion into such a head. 
L now think that, within the last few days I have 
lighted upon the explanation. One Hagenaar, a 
Dutch navigator, visited Japan in 1634 and 1635, 
and afterwards published an account of his voyages. 
In Hagenaar’s book a “Narrative of Japan,” by 
one Caron, the senior Dutch merchant in Japan, 
was incorporated ; and the volume of “ Pinkerton’s 
Voyages,” which contains an English translation 

























































































+7 Hongkong Criminal Sessions 2) Report on Chinese 
oaths, dated joth December, 18¢ murt'on sth January 
Sea, ‘an printed in the “ Hongkong Register,” (th janusry, 
1853,) vol. xxv. 

4 Peake, 30 
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amongst themselves, attest a solemn assevera- 
by sacrificing a cock. This, in fact, is a species of ordeal, 
since it supersedes further evidence.” » ut, in_ British 
courts of law, the only adjuration practised consists in. burning 
a slip of yellow paper, 
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of Caron’s and Hagenaar’s narratives, was pub- 
lished in London, in 1811, that is to say a few 
years before the first introduction of the “burning 
of the coloured paper “of imprecation” into the 
British courts of justice into the Malay Archi- 
pelago. In that narrative, upon Hagenaar’s or 
Caron’s authority, there is recorded the case of an 
acquittal by ordeal of a Japanese accused of theft, 
“He held,” it is said, “ his hand a piece of very 
thin Chinese paper, upon which were painted three 
monstrous images folded together. Upon this a 
large piece of red hot iron was put. The paper 
instantly caught fire and was consumed, But the 
iron did not appear to have done the least injury 
tothe man’s hand. ‘This was considered as a 
mark of his innocence,” etc.** I cannot doubt that 
to the accident of a copy of Pinkerton having 
reached the Malacca College, the introduction of 
the “coloured paper” into the British courts of 
the Straits, and from thence into those of China is 
to be attributed. 

Even more amusing, if possible, is it to trace the 
rise and progress of the rival imposture, which 
made the ceremony of the saucer a component 
part of the administration of justice to China- 
men everywhere throughout the British Empire: 
—China herself and the China Seas, and the 
Straits’ settlements alone excepted. Although a 
litle older than the other, it took its rise in Lon- 
don after the nineteenth century began, ‘There is 
little utility in endeavouring to supply by conjec- 
ture the dearth of direct evidence as to the origin 
of such a notion, Yet one knows that it was not 
Chinese. Nor can I help here observing that, 
although little likely to have read it in the original 
Latin,?® the “China merchants and supercar- 
goes,” to whom the Courts of Westminster ap- 
plied for information, may have seen ‘somewhere, 
“done into English,” some account of the oid 
Roman formula ;—which was, “si sciens fall tum 
me Diespiter, salva Urbe Areque, bonis ejiciat, ut 
ego hunc lapidem:"** The substitution of the 
crockery, or “porcelain” as | remember to have 
seen or heard it called by one stickler for the 
practice, may have been due to some recollection 
of the habitat of porcelain, and to the laudable 
desire of making the test as attractive to the Chi- 
nese taker as circumstances would permit. Where 
the Roman hurled the flintstone, the Chinaman 
was to hurl the saucer. The fragility of the latter 
may also have been opined to give it a certain 
superiority of application for the common symboli- 
cal purpose. 

The first trace which I have been able to dis- 
cover of this supposed Chinese form occurs in the 
shorthand writer's report of an undefended case, 
tried at the old Bailey December Sessions of 
1804, for I.ondon and Middlesex, befor Mr. Baron 
Graham.?® The prisoners (Alsey and Gunn) 
were respectively charged with stealing and felo- 
niously receiving the monies of one Er. Piun, a 
Chinaman, who was called as a witness. The in- 
terpreter, one Anthony or Antonia, a “Church of 
England man " but not stated to be of any calling, 
who had left “China at eleven years old” but 
had been there “ backwards and forwards” since 
he was a man, stated, that “he (the interpreter)” 
had seen an oath administered in a court of justice 
“there.” Then this very leading question was 
put by Mr. Gurney, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion: You are well acquainted then with the 
mode of taking an oath in the courts of justice 
there?” and of course his answer was “ Yes,” 
‘Thereupon the following questions were put, and 
answers given, without any remonstrance from the 
Court :—" Q. "lo whom do they make an appeal P 
—A. To the God they worship in that country, 
They break a saucer, and then they are told, ‘ Youe 
body will be cracked as that saucer is cracked, if 
you do not tell the truth.’ 

Q. What is meant by his body being cracked? 
Does it mean by the god they worship?—A. Yes. 
That is the meaning of the oath, Q. You are 
quite sure that is the way of taking an oath in 
China?—A. Yes. Mr. Gurney—Now administer 
the oath to him (the prosecutor) in the usual way 
in his own country.” “The oath,” we are told, 
“was then administered to the prosecutor, anda 
saucer delivered to him, which he dashed to 
pieces; and he was then examined as to the 
particulars of the charge. The prisoners were 
found guilty on his evidence. 

Itis noticeable that the witness in the above 
case was never examined at all, upon the 
voire dire, nor at any time, as to the alleged 
power of what I may now call “the Antonian 
formula” to. id his conscience; that Antonio 
himself was not examined as to the nature, juris- 
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diction, and locality of those supposed “ Courts of 
Justice” in which he had seen the formula 
Applied, and, in particular, whether they were 
Chinese Courts proper, or the foreign tribunals of 
commerce then tolerated by China at the factories 
of Canton, Whampoa, and Macao; whether he 
had any, and what, means and opportunities of 
knowing and understanding the procedure of such 
courts; and, generally, as to his right to be con- 
sideted peritus concerning the matters in ques- 
tion, All these considerations must surely detract 
very much fiom what amount of authority may be 
decmed due to that solitary case, to its reporters, 
or to ils judge. 

Vet, upon that authority, “the Antonian 
formula” came from that moment into vogue. 
Mr. Serjeant Peake made it the subject of an 
approving note to his work on the law of evidence, 
and correctly stated the value of the formula to be 
dependent upon the supposed belief of the witness, 
that God would cause his body to be cracked, as 
he cracked that saucer, if he did not tell the 
truth.?¢ But (what the learned serjeant failed to 
see, and what Mr. Baron Graham had failed to 
see), stich a formula, if genuine (and not as it 
ently was, the figment of a Macao-Portuguese 
fancy) imported not an oath but an ordeal. It is 
the lesion of the body not the anguish of the soul, 
which the breaking of the saucer is made to i 
precate, 

As time, however wore on, that vice would seem 
to have been detected; for it was probably with 
the view of correcting it that a very material 
alteration—no one knows how, or when, or by 
what authority—was silently made in the formula, 
5 ved, it has now worked itself into practice 
in every part of the empire, except as I have 
already said, that portion of it which is washed by 
the China Seas. The alteration in question con- 
sisting in the substitution of the word ‘ soul” for 
the word “hody.’’ The crier of the court was 
directed to inform the witness, after the “crack- 
ing of the saucer,—that his soul would. cer- 
tainly be “cracked” in the like fashion, if his 
evidence should turn out to be false—a_ psy- 
chological heresy, surely, and one which the 
Chinaman, who believes in the soul’s indivisibility, 
is little likely to adopt upon the credit of the 
crier, In this new shape, however, the version 
now in use of the Antonian formula was published 

uhoritatively, in the year 1843, by Messrs. 
‘ington and Marshain. [te will Le found set 
forth at large in their report of a cutting and 
wounding case at the Central Criminal Court,?? 
where, strangly enough, the presiding: judge was 
Mr. Baron Gurney, the same learned lawyer who, 
as Mr. Gurney, had been allowed, just thirty-nine 
years before, ni create the formula itself, It is 
again noticeable that, neither hefore or after taking 
tle onth by Apang, the Chinese witness in the 
principal aS any question whatsoever 
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on that subject put to Apang himself; albeit 
the person whose conscience it was intended 
to bind. “An interpreter” (unnamed, attended, 





whose means of knowledge and grounds of be 
are not stated, and as to whose way of life in 
China we are equally in the dark) “said 
that he was acquainted with the mode of ad- 
ministering an oath to a Chinese witness, and 
described it in the manner in which it was 
afterwards administered, adding that he had 
frequently seen it so administered and believed it 
to be binding in that form.” We are next told 
that “the prosecutor (Apang) was then called, 
and, on getting into the witness box, immediately 
knelt down, and a china saucer ‘having been 
Laced in his hand, he struck it against the brass 
in front of the box and broke it. ‘The crier of 
court, $ the witnesses, then, by 
preter, administered. the oz 
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lerpreter into the Chinese language,— 
Tithe truth and the whole truth; the say 
cracked and if yon do not tell the truth your soul 
wilt be cracked like the saucer.” 
Ul 











The witness was 
wexamined and ou his evidenc ‘ction 
was obtained.2® Laced not say that this cae has 
ever been followed,—notwithstanding the 
fave objections, some of them patent ones, which 
T have adverted that it governs the 
practice here, TP have also drawn your aticntion 
to the significant fact, that in most it not all of the 
Queen's dominions westward of the Straits’ Settle- 
ments, and the China Seas, it has also been 
followed, whilst, in these Settlements, and within 
every other colony or dominion washed by those 
seas, and where Chine ms and manners 
are well known, it is persistently rejected. 1 may 
now add that the attention of the late Chief Justice 
of Bombay, Sir Matthew Sausse, being called to 
the subject a very few years age, his Lordship 
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endeavoured to put an end, within the ambit of 
his own jurisdiction to that spurious and mis- 

vous mode of sweating Chinamen, but 
that the endeavour failed in every instance; 
because the interpreter either would not or 
could not obtain, from a single Chinaman 
who came up to be sworn, any result of the 
examination on the voire dire other than the 
demand of leave to break the saucer, accord- 
ing to that now familiar practice, and the 
grinning assent which he always returned to the 
usual leading questions, “are these forms accord- 
ing {o your own customs and laws? and will they 
bind your conscience?” The tuth is that the 
Asiatics in general, and the Chinese ir particular, 
take a singular pleasure in evading and over- 
reaching any law of ceremonial imposed upon 
them by foreigners from Europe or America, and 
they do not scruple to employ whatever means to 
attain that end appear most accessible for the 
moment. In the matter of Matthyssen’s Divorce 
Bill, Ko Wan, a very important Chinese witness, 
indeed the one upon whose testimony the prool 
of the adultery, and therewith the fate of the bill, 
certainly rested, for she had been the wife’s per- 
sonal attendant,—very nearly succeeded in_per- 
suading the House of Lords to relieve her from 
the obligation of taking an oath at all; it being, 
as she alleged, distinctly forbidden by her gods 
to take two oaths in the same matter; and she 
having already taken one oath in that matter 
when it was before the Ecclesiastical Court. ‘Ihe 
House of Lords at Lord Brougham's instance, re 
jected her application, But the reason assigned 
was scarcely one which the two bishops who were 
present,?# could have deemed orthodox or be- 
coming. Tell her,” said Lord’ Brougham to the 
interpreter, “that her gods will punish us, and 
not her if anything wrong is done”? ‘The swear- 
ing, IT presunje upon the saucer, then took place. 
The House rose. On the following day the 
witness was called; Lord Brougham assisted by 
four bishops, is reported to have directed the in- 
terpreter to insteuct the witness in the English 
doctrine of oaths and their obligation, after’ the 
following fashion.9° “Tell her that now she has 
been sworn, if she does not speak the truth her 
gods will punish her.” ‘This being done his Lord- 
ship said, “Now ask her who are her gods?” 
and, on learning from her that the chief was 






















































































—le gave her the following admoni- 

Tell her that Buddha will punish her 
most severely if she does not speak the tuth, 
and that she will also be punished in this 
world if she does not speak the wuth.” To 





which she replied in 
the truth.” ‘The witness was then examined.3+ 
It is clear L think that the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal were not content to rely upon the saucer- 
breaking or any other formula of oath, and that 
they wisely preferred to influence the mind of the 
witness by admonitions of their own; inspiring 
her with the dread of punishments which depended 
on themselves to inflict 

A more successiul attempt to deceive is re- 
corded in the New York Marine Court, before 
Mr. Justice Schieffin and Mr. Justice Scott. One 
Ayuk, “an intelligent youth about seventeen 
yeurs old 3? one of the plaintiff's witnesses, 
having, on the votre dire, enumerated what he 
called the various ceremonies attending the “taking 
an oath in China;” some of which were simply 
impossible in New York, The Court held that the 
Section of the Revised Statutes, which enacted 
that “every person believing in any other than 
the Christian religion shall be sworn according to 
the peculiar cerentonies of his religion,” could not 
be complicd with; and hony was there: 
fore not taken. On the following day, the plain 
tiff, himself a Chinaman, appeared in Court with 
Ayuk, and said that Ayuk had mistaken the Chi 
nese laws and customs of oaths—that the cere- 
monies in question were not essential—and that 
the only essential ceremony was the reading aloud 
in a temple a portion of the “Chinese Bible”— 
(there being no such book!) which is a portion of 
the writing: ‘onfucius—(a_ philosopher whose 
whole system avowedly excluded bibles, and reli- 
gions, and gods!) To this Ayuk having assented, 
the only remaining difficulty, that of ‘finding a 
temple wherein to read the Chinese Bible, was also 
solved by himself; for he most flatteringly sug- 
gested that the Marine Court of New York 
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was itself a temple—of justice! He was accord- 
ingly “sworn.” ‘The report of the case having 
reached Canton, the following remarks upon it 
appeared in the next number of the Chinese Re- 
pository.23 “If it were worth while, one might 
philosophise a little upon this incident, and adduce 
itas an instance of the manner in which erroneous 
notions concerning the Chinese arise. For no 
person, at all acquainted with the proceedings in 
courts here, need be told that the whole affair on 
the part of Ayuk was a mere matter of moon- 
shine, as no Chinese officer ever swears a witness. 
It is not therefore surprising, that the two Chi- 
nese here mentioned differed so much as to 
their idea as to the mode of administering 
an oath. The summary conclusion drawn in the 
last paragraph, that a temple and a court of 
justice in China is one and the same thing, re- 
minds us of a captain who considered the disinte- 
grated and timeworn rocks near Whampoa an 
evidence of the superior antiquity of China over 
other countries in the world.” “This writer is 
perfectly justified in what he says of there being 
no judicial oaths in China, It may be even said 
that, except where the influence of the stranger 
has ‘prevailed, oaths of any kind are utterly un- 
known; the ‘people having no faith even in 
Buddha, and finding neither in their philosophy 
nor in their laws the necessary sanction, ‘The 
oath taken in the Triad Society is no exception to 
this rule.?* That Society—a very modern one—was 
stituted for the avowed purpose of expelling the 
present Tartar dynasty ; and, in its various cere- 
monies and forms,’® there is abundant trace of 
that influence of the European, to which I have 
referred the rare cases which exist of the taking 
of oaths by the Chinese. 

L have ‘selected iny instances from the best 
known amongst the ancient religions and states of 
the East, in order to illustrate the difficulty which 
besets every altempt to carry into effect the 
established rule of the English law, that the 
heathen witness shall make oath or affirmation in 
such form as to bind his conscience, But how 
much enhanced is that difficulty, in proportion to 
the unfamiliarity of the court with the laws or 
customs or history of the numerous sects and 
tribes, which even in the bosom of those religions 
and states abound, and are daily becoming more 
band nt! Add to these the almost innumerable 
ad religions of the atchipelagoes, which dot 
ihe Indian Ocean, the Malayan Sea, and the 
South Pacific. ‘Add those of Attica ! Remember- 
ing that the immense majority of those for whose 
coercion the judicial oath exists dread less the 
breach of truth involved in the crime of perjury 
than the vengeance of their deity, in whose name 
they are supposed to be sworn, I cannot doubt 
that amongst the followers of so many conflicting 
beliefs, their number must be legion, who will 
prefer to swear in the name of any deity in whom 
they do not believe, and by any forms and cere- 
monies which are not binding upon their con. 
sciences. “The law,” observes a_late learned 
administrator of Province Wellesley,®® “is nerve- 
less here. It has no check at command. It 
must proceed to try and elicit a certainty through 
the medium of an uncertainty.” An uncettainty not 
even limited to that point, but overspreading every 
part of the institution, For example, even where 
there is no doubt as to the deity, you are not 
sure that the ceremonial adopted is the true and 
binding one. The very ministers who perform it 
are not always qualified to clear up that doubt. 
The supposed oath of the Parsi witness is supposed 
to be written in old Zend :—and the witness who 
repeats that oath and the priest who recites it to 
him are alike unable to read or write the words— 
alike ignorant of their import, The form by which 
a Siamese or Burman chooses to swear, ina Brilish 
Court of Justice, is entirely different from that by 
which he chooses to swear in his own court. Tn an 
important case already toticed—the Court of 
Chancery having demanded to know by what 
formality the Hindu depositions in the cause had 
been made holy, and being certified that the 
formality consisted in the touching of a Bralman’s 
foot—the Lord Chancellor, and the Chiefs of the 
Common Law who sate with him expressed them- 
selves satisfied with that certificate. But they 

imated very cleaily their opinion to be thai, 
without some such formality, the depositions must 
have been rejected.* I is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether that form was the proper one: and 
to many Brahmans such a touch would be pollu- 
tion, Certainly the present form is to swear by a 
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phial of Ganges water, whatever was the practice 
in 1744; and no one now touches the Brahman’s 
foot. Yet these are comparatively familiar ob- 
servances. What,” I ask with Mr. Commis- 
sioner Low,8® “are we to say to the wild tibes 
scattered over Sumatra and the (Malay) Penin- 
sula, and many another outlying dominion of the 
Queen, swearing, some ‘by thunder and lighting,” 
some by ‘the falling tree of the forest,’ some by 
earth some by ‘old iron,’ some by the ‘ missile 
of death,’ and so forth, each after their kind, yet 
one and all consentient in two things only: (1) 
that they fear no other ordeal, and are always 
ready to swear with hilarity in whatsoever spiritual 
name they fear not; and (2) that they hold in 
greatest dread the temporal power and its chastise- 
ments of false witness ?4#° Now it is with witnesses 
of those kind that many courts of the Queen have 
daily to be conversant, and it is upon ‘depositions 
so obtained that the judgments of the highest ap- 
pelate tribunals are not unfrequently founded. 

I have often wondered, when reflecting upon these 
mischiefs of our own introducing, that we ever in- 
troduced them, Would it not have been better to 
lay down the general rule, that a heathen witness, 
after being informed and warned of the penalties 
appointed by law against false witness, should be 
admitted to examination without oath, rather than 
to lay down the general rule, that a heathen wit- 
ness, if sworn according to’ the forms declared 
by him to bind his conscience, should be re 
ceived? ‘There would have been no difficulty in 
applying the former rule to every case. ‘There is 
no case of which it can be safely said that the 
latter rule is easily applicable to that case. The 
importance of making as simple and general as 
possible whatever measures they might frame, had 
not escaped attention, either at the bar or on the 
bench. It was said by Sir William Murray, S.G. 
(afterwards Lord Mansfield), in the course of his 
argument for the admissibility of Hindu deposi- 
tions;** “all occasions do not arise at once, 
Now a particular species of Indian appears. 
Hereafter another species of Indian may arise. 
A statute can very seldom take in all cases. 
‘Therefore the common law that works itself pure, 
by rules drawn from the fountain of justice, ts for 
this reason, superior to an Act of Parliament.” 
It is algo clear from the opening words of the Lord 
Chancetlor’s judgme that Lord Hardwicke 
was of the same opinion; not to restrain the rule, 
by limiting to this or that class of heathens, but to 
lay down one general principle which should be 
applicable to all. 

But it does not appear to have occurred to the 
bench or to the bar, that the true remedy was to 
dispense altogether with the quasi-religious sanc- 
tion in such cases, to receive the heathen testimony 
without the superstitious formula, and, if the 
common law had not the power to work itself pure 
in that fashion, to seek the remedy in Parliament. 
‘The omission to perceive and apply that remedy 
has had fatal results for the morality of the 
heathen races under our rule. 

Itis too much the fashion to decry the “law- 
worthiness ’’ of Asiatics. Those who have had to 
deal with them, and especially in this matter of 
the administration of justice, will be found to be 
singularly consentient in the opinion that, where 
our unfortunate attempts to innovate upon their 
ancient usages have not been made, or have not 
succeeded, they are far more “law-worthy ” on 
the whole. than our own people.t* In India, 
above all, it is only where we have meddled with 
their local institutions, in the vain thought of re- 
placing these by courts and codes moulded after 
the English model, that the native has become 
familiar with perjury, conspiracy, and offences 
against the administration of justice. It is a 
large question, however, andone which does not pro- 
perly belong to my paper. I content myself there- 
fore, with this expression of an opinion, in which all 
the best authorities will be found unanimous, and 
to them I refer you for the proofs, But I feel sure 
that even now you are prepared to accept at least 
this suggestion, that no good result could possibly 
be expected from a lesson, which taught the people 
to exchange for the English oath of testimony, be- 
fore a strange and distant tribunal, and the per- 
mission to swear it in any form they pleased, the 
old sanctions which their constant belief in the per- 
sonal presence of the Deity, in the groves of the 
pipal-tree (Ficus Indicus), where their courts of 
justice were held by the men of the vicinage, im- 
pressed upon the unsworn testimony of those who 
resorted to those local courts.** 

In dealing with this subject the legislature would 
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have to consider that there are amongst the 
heathen, as amongst Christians, three classes of 
witnesses :—1. The witness who, sworn or,unsworn, 
and, whether subject or not to a law imposing 
pains on those who violate the obligation, holds 
himself bound to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; 2. The witness who 
observes the obligation only because of the penal 
sanctions, spiritual or temporal, of the law enj 
ing it; and 3. The witness who derides the ob! 
tion, and is prepared to violate it, on all occasions 
where he can do so without much immediate risk 
tohimself. ‘The first class, which I am happy to 
say, Ihave found in Asia to be both numerous 
and influential, cannot but become more numerous 
and more influential in proport 

temptations to perjury become diminished. 





















The 
second class, not less important than the first, will 





be more easily retained in their habit of obedience 
to the law, as that law is made more simple 
and intelligible to them, The third class, the 
residuum of heathen as of Christian Society 
ought to be made to feel, that the punishments 
appointed for the crime of false witness are 
not less swift in their course than heavy to 
suffer;—and this they cannot be made to feel, 
so long as the cumbrous and almost impracticable 
rules of criminal procedure derived from the 
Courts and Parliaments of Westminster continue 
to be the only instruments for putting those 
punishments in execution.“ The records of Bri- 
lish jurisprudence in the East,” it has been truly 
said by a very high authority on this question,*® 
“declare how much more potent on the whole, is 
the fear of a temporal punishment than that of 
one in a future state. It is only because a scale 
of punishments suited to the degree of enormity 
of the perjury, has not been devised or rendered 
practical, that oaths are at all required.” When 
once that scale is rendered practical, and that 
can only be by simplifying the procedure in pro- 
secutions for false witness, and above all, by 
investing the court in which the crime is com- 
mitted with an optional jurisdiction, to punish 
on the spot, as for a contempt, instead of referring 
it ad aliud examen at a future criminal session, 
every end will have been accomplished, which, 
according to theory, the judicial oath was de- 
signed to promote; but which it has been found 
in practice, rather to have hindered and defeated. 

I have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
highest official and legislative authorities in India 
are of this opinion; and I have reason to believe 
that, if the abolition of all judicial oaths through- 
out that empire is still in expectancy the delay is 
chiefly due to the difficulty of combining the 
action of those two céordinate bodies, the Governor- 
General in Legislative Council of India, and the 
Indian Law Commission at home. Yet a great 
step was gained twelve years ago, when,—the 
diaught of a Code of Procedure being prepared 
for India,—the following section received the pro- 
visional approbation of the Indi Law Com- 
mission of that period ;*¢ 

“S, exxxviii—All witnesses shall be examined 
without oath or affirmation, or any warning, as a 
necessary preliminary to their giving evidence 
and they shall, upon such examination, be bound 
to speak the truth, as they would have been bound 
by an oath, or a sanction tantamont to an oath;” 
although it has not yet received the final consider- 
ation of that learned body, or of the Indian 
Legislature. When it does, I have little doubt 
that the words relating to “warning” will be 
modified or omitted. te is very expedient that 
the court should, in general cases, “warn?” the 
witness,—not indeed as Lord Brougham did in 
the case of the Buddhist woman above men- 
tioned, of the spiritual as well as temporal 
penalties—but simply of the temporal penalties 
due to the crime of false witness. The ex- 
perience of British courts of jurisdicture, at Hong- 
kong and the Chinese Treaty Ports, since the 
passing of the “ordinances for amending the 
Laws of Evidence and the Trial by Jury,” 4? would 
alone suffice, even if the reason of the thing were 
wanting, to establish the usefulness of some such 
preliminary admonition. I have the highest 
authority for saying it; the good working of those 
ordinances has had a very powerful effect in in- 
lining the Indian Legislature to immediate action 
in the same field and upon the same model. 

These ordinances, however, stand alone in 
colonial jurisprudence. The foreign dominions of 
the Crown were always backward in the cause of 
law reform; and, in their indifference or dislike 
to seli-legislation, the apologist of Parliament 
finds too much occasion to justify certain imperial. 
Acts, by which the functions of the colonial as- 
semblies were from time to time set at nought. 
It was not until long after the accession of Queen 
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Victoria that the Australian Legislatures consented 
to acknowledge the competence of the heathen 
aborigines to bear witness, or the value of such 
testimony. How it fared with the blacks,—free, as 
well as bond,—within the West Indies, the colonial 
Acts of Assembly and our own State Records still 
exist to tell.48 “Experience shows that what legis- 
lation is still requisite in that direction will be 
better performed here than in each particular pro- 
vince. Moreover, that is the only way to secure 
an uniformity of procedure, where a want of uni- 
formity will be an intolerable grievance to the 
province no less than to the parent state. Iam 
therefore very strongly of opinion that the follow- 
ng provisions of the Hongkong ordinances should 
be extended by Act of Parliament to all heathen 
witnesses within this realm and its dominions. 
They have had the most extraordinary success, 
whenever put in force, in eliminating, from the 
communities to which they were applied, the crime 
of false witness. I cannot think that, in any other 
community within the Queen’s allegiance, the op- 
posing difficulties willbe found to be at all ap- 
proaching to the magnitude of those over which 
they triumphed at Hongkong. 

‘The provisions now in force there are shortly 
these :#® Every heathen witness shall be previously 
warned to speak the truth and informed of the 
penalties of breach; which penalties shall in his 
case be thesame as in the case of a sworn wilnes: 
and, for the purpose of this ordinance, the making 
by one and the same witness of two contradictory 
statements shall be deemed false witness, without 
its being ascertained which is true. ‘The Court 
may either direct a prosecution for the crime of 
false witness, and commit the offender to prison 
meanwhile, or it may treat the offence as a con- 
tempt, and proceed summarily to punish the 
same; “either by fine, not exceeding, for every 
such offence, two hundred dollars, or by imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding for every offence, six calendar months : 
which punishment shall be in lieu of all other 
penalties hereby provided.” In all prosecutions 
for false witness, etc., whether directed by the 
Court or not, the indictments or information are 
simplified to the briefest form of “substantial” 
statement; and “all matters of inducement and 
averments, whether affirmative or negative,” in 
support of the charge are abolished. 

This much at least is clear: that in whatever 
way this problem is to be solved, the law which 
resolves it must be one and the same—/ex omni- 
bus una—for all the Queen’s dominions. It is 
only by impartial legislation such an end as that 
can be accomplished. And there is yet another 
reason why Parliament should take the initiative. 
If I am right in the conclusion to which I have 
come of the nullity, the absurdity, and the imposture 
of certain oaths administered to heathens here, 
according to the formularies which their own laws 
and customs know not of, which do not bind the 
consciences or affect the fears of the takers, but 
which they laugh to scorn as they take them,— 
surely it behoves the imperial legislature to put an 
end to exhibitions which, to the initiated, are 
simply farcial, and by which therefore it is impos- 
sible to deny that, in’ their eyes, the adininistration 
of justice is brought into contempt. 















































AT HOME IN FAPAN.- 
MEP RE 
(From our Travertine Commissroner.) 








We publish below Mr. H. Normans letter to 
the Pall Mall Gacettte and the other journals re- 
presented by him, ona subject entitled * At home 
in Japan 





Todkyd, July 15th. 
Ihave moved into a Japanese house. As soon 
as it became evident that a stay of a fortnight or 
Uhree weeks in the Capital, with the privileges of 
investigation which the Japanese Authorities most 
courteously offered me, would be more than well 
repaid, the question of a home outside the Tokyd 
Hotel became pressing. For the only hostelry 
at present in the chief city of Japan is afflicted with 
peculiar disadvantages. ‘To begin. with, it is 
situated just at the gate in the walls where the 
traffic is heaviest, and although the noise is un- 
interrupted, there is a more serious drawback. 
It appears to be built upon Professor Milne’s 
eaithquake-thwarting method, namely to interpose 
a handful of large round shot between the corner 
posts and the foundations, thus providing for free 
oscillation, ‘This method, however, admirably 
adapted as it is to cure a real earthquake, has the 
effect of creating a succession of imaginary ones, 
and the “earthquake thrill” is too precious an emo- 
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tion to be vulgarized by such mechanical imitation. 
Fujiyama does not indeed “ buck like a mustang” 
here, as the Arkansaw man said his mountain did, 
when the earth tembles, but everybody has run for 
his life once or twice, and several people have been 
surprised to see their chimney introducing itself 
into their bed, plunging them into the state of 
mind of the Irishman who exclaimed when his 
excited horse caught its hind foot in the stirrup,— 
“Tf you're goin’ to git on, I’m goin’ to git off!” 
‘The ceiling of the billiard-room in the Téky6 Club 
is bolted to the walls by a network of iron bars and 
ties, stretching over head like the web an ante- 
delavian spider might have stretched to. catch 
an ichtheosaurus. What on earth is all that 
for?” asked an astonished visitor, ‘If you'd seen 
the cues hopping about and the balls flying and 
the tables doing a double shuffle round the room 
two months ago, while the members themselves 
disappeared like rabbits through the windows, 
you wouldn't ask,” was the reply, But since 
“ Earthquake Milne” has set traps for the rum- 
blers (he calls them “Seismographs” and the 
Royal Society made him a Fellow for the dignity 
of the appellation) the earthquakes seem to be 
migrating. But a litle one caught us the other 
day while I was interviewing one of the Mini- 
sters of State and rattled the chandelier overhead 
in a manner that caused us to draw back simul- 
taneously to see if we had not dropped our hand- 
kerchief under our chair, and stopped a Japanese 
sentence in the middle—a feat which nothing less 
than an earthquake could accomplish. It was of 
no use for the Private Secretary to look at the 
door and say “ Come T knew in an instant 
what it was. 

‘To return, however, from this seismic digression, 
the Tékyd Hotel is impossible chiefly because of 
the uninformed politeness of the attendants there- 
in. A strange objection, the reader will remark, 
but perhaps he has not learned the abysmal 
apacities of nervous irritation which lie in the 
monosyllable Yes.’ 1 clap my hands and the 
“boy appears. “1 have torn my umbrella. 
Please take it to be mended.” He bows politely. 
Yes.” Soon after I call another, ‘ Send this 
note immediately to the British Legation.” 
“Yes.” By and by a third servant appears with 
the card of an unknown native visitor who 
describes himself as “Statistician.” It being 
then eight a.m, and as Iam about to breakfast in 
pyjanias, Tsay," Tell the gentleman Lam very sorry 
Tcannot see him just now, and that I thank him for 
the volume of statistics (in Japanese) he has 
brought me.” An intellizent Smile spreads over 
his face, he bows with a polite gesture of perfect 
apptehension, and disappears with the inevitable 
“Yes.” My. particular boy” here puts his 
head in at the door on the level of the floor. 
“You like tea-coffee?”" “Tea.” “Yes.” Five 
minute later he returns with a pot of execrable 
coffee. While I am reproaching him, “boy ” 
number one appears with the umbrella, which he 
opens and then pointing triumphantly to the rent, 
exclaims, You made broken!” With suppressed 
feelings I endeavour to penetrate to the recesses 
of his brain where pidgin English dwells alone. 
An hour after breakfast boy number two appears 
with my letter. ‘ You want send letter post or 
send messenger?” ‘Confound you, I said mes- 
senger, immediately—quick—hayaku—can’ 
understand?” “ Yes," meekly, and exit. 
at half-past ten boy number three enters and falls 
on his knees, Mister Ichikachi Kozuwo Chuchi, 
—you have got card—ask will he wait now more 

you see him to-morrow?” For the unfor- 
tunate “Statistician? had patiently waited two 
hours and a half down-stairs ! If Carlyle had ever 
been in Japan I should know where he discovered 
the “ Everlasting Yea.” 

As I said, I have moved into a Japanese house. 
But how to describe it, where nothing is like any- 
thing corresponding to it at home? Miom the 
outside itis an uninviting big black barn; inside 
it is a spotless doll’s house magnified a thousand 
diameters, all wood and wicker and white paper. 
The entrance hall is a platform taised a couple 
of fect above the ground, where you take off your 
boots if you are a foreigner, or leave your sandals 
if you are Japanese, A screen door slides back 
and you are in—but that depends upon ci:cum- 
stances, Sometimes you are in one rowin and 
sometimes in another. It may be a peneral 
sitting-room fifty feet square; it may be a 
bedroom (if you call early in the morning); oF 
you may find yourself in an improvised sanctum 
aud invuding upon somebody writing laloured 
desciiptions tor a far-away press. For here walls 
have not only ears, they have also legs, and when 






























































































you wish to make a new room you simply “form 
Square” by sliding enouh panels in their yrooves 
to enclose the space, or at your pleasure all the 
rooms can be thrown into one, enclosed, in our 

sides 


case, by forty-six panels. ‘Those forming the manners from you.” 
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of the house consist each of sixty litle paper panes. 
To wet one’s finger, stick it silently into the window 
and peep through, is thus the natural Japanese 
counterpart of Occidental surreptitious inspec 
tion by the key-hole. The floor is of niats; 
not mats strewed about as at home, but solid 
structures of delicate stuffed wicker, an incl 
thick, of conventional and regular size, let into 
the floor, elastic, spotless, immoveable, never 
profaned by even the daintiest of slippers. 
Chairs and tables are of course, unknown, and the 
posture of repose is to seat oneself on one’s heels. 
This squatting, by the way, is very painful at first, 
and like the “blameless dances” in Ruddigore, 
“takes a deal of training.” “At meal times you 
squat anywhere and your food is placed before you. 
When you are tired you throw yourself anywhere 
on the floor, with no fear of soiling your white 
linen suit. When evening comes you'do not seek 


























your bed chamber, you simply make it, by sliding 
the walls round the spot you have chosen for your 
slumbers. ‘The rough and ready way, according 
to my American friends, is to wead around on the 
floor till you find a specially soft mat and then lay 
a few wails upon it for a couch. A more luxurious 
one is to have a futon or thick quilt spread out, 
and roll yourself in a rug or blanket upon it, The 
chief drawback for a foreigner is that his hip-bone, 
which is much more prominent than that of a Ja: 

nese, is terribly in the way, and my journalism 
not having yet advanced to graduation upon the 
plank bed, I have not learned the trick of obliterat- 
ing the natural projections of the body. But you 
sleep comfortably in spite of the marauding tat, 
whose immunity from attack has rendered him 
equally inquisitive and harmless, and in the morn- 
ing when you return from the bath, bed and bed- 
room have alike disappeared. It is the story of 
Aladdin domesticated. 

The bath, again, is a new experience. ‘Lake an 
enormous oval bucket, holding perhaps fifty gal- 
lons, with a stove-pipe running up inside it. Fill 
the tub with water and the pipe with red hot char- 
coal and when the temperature is a little short of 
boiling point, yet bodily in and sit down, and you 
have a Japanese bath. In most cases the next 
step is t get out again with amazing alacrity, but 
the Japanese sits calmly there and perspires till he 
is parboiled. Being the guest, [am invited to 
enter first, while the entire household stands round 
and suppresses its amusement. When T emerge, 
in a fainting conditic y host enters, and he is 
followed in time by the five servants in the oder 
of their dignity, down to the humble “cook boy.” 
Ifthere were any ladies resident in our household 
they would take their turn with the vest. ‘This 
bath is, course, merely to open the pores. One 
is not supposed to wash in it, but to sit quite still. 
Soaping follows for the foreigners and rubbing for 
the others, and the cold douche. ‘The process 
when completed is delicious, cleansing, and ir 
vigorating, and far ahead of the simple cold tub” 
of the Englishman at home and abroad. 

Behind every Japanese house, however, small 
or humble, there ‘is a garden. In ours there are 
the huge-leaved palms, the pleasant shady maples, 
the amusing bamboo, and a host of shrubs 
with odd and gaudy blossoms. Colossal bumble- 
bees go rumbling round; there is always a pair 
of broad-winged brilliant butter-flies dancing 
together; and every now and then one of the 
great hall-tame scavenging crows, of which there 

ve hundreds of thousands not’ only tolerated 
but protected in Japan, puts his coal-black 
head right into the room’ where we are sitt 
and salutes us with his hoarse and comical 
“Ab!” But the bamboo is the funniest. One 
morning we discern a tiny. pointed green shoot in 
the grass. By evening it is well above the ground. 
In twenty-four hours it would make a respectable 
walking stick, and if you should be so ill-advised 
astohang your hat on it at night you could not 
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“How can you condescend to come to such a 
poor house as this ?”” 

“ How can you, indeed, be so kind as to receive 
such an unimportant person as mysell under your 
distinguished roof.” 

All this punctuated with low bows and the sound 
of breath sucked rapidly in between the teeth, ex- 
pressive of great empressement. At last, amid a 
final chorus of arigatvs, the guests come to anchor 
upon the floor. Various objects are handed to 
them to entertain them, a curio or two, a few pho- 
tographs, anything, no matter what, for it is de 
rigueur in Japanese etiquette to affect a great 
interest and admiration on such occasions, Then 
dinner begins (Lam describing now, of course, the 
hospitality we receive, rather than that which it 
in our power to extend) with the production of a 
lacquer tray on which is a small bowl of the same 
material filled with soup and fish,—a species of 
bouillabaisse. Having drunk the soup out of the 
bowl, you eat the fish with your chop-sticks, It is 
an error, by the way, to suppose that it is difficult 
to acquire the use of this oriental knife and fork, 
Nothing is easier. After the fish comes a lacquer 
dish with four or five little heaps of food on it—a 
purée of chestnuts, a salmi of some small bird or 
wild-fowl, a few boiled lily-roots, and a mess of 
stewed sea-weed. With the chop-sticks a small 
portion of each of these is lifted in epicunean alter- 
nation. Now saké is produced in a porcelain or 
silver bottle, with a bowl of water and a number 
of tiny cups, each holding a tablespoonful. 
Saké resembles dry sherry and is always served 
warm. You never help yourself to saké, but the 
servants—usually girls—squatting in an outer ring 
round the diners (everybody being, of course, on 
mats on the floor) take care that your cup is always 
full. ‘The Japanese version of “A glass of wine 
with you, siz,” is peculiar, You empty your cup, 
plunge it into the bowl of clean water, move off 
your mat and alter touching the cup to your fore- 
head offer it upon your open palm and with a low 
bow to the person you desire to toast. He receives 
it in the same manner, with an expression of ap- 
preciation, and the servant immediately fills it for 
him. A few minutes afterwards he returns it with 
similar ceremony. With the actual drinking there 
is no sentiment whatever in Japan,—no “ Good 
health s with us, no “ A la votre!’ no “ Prosit ! 
no “Skaal!"—the ceremony begins and ends 
with the passing of the cup. Nor is there any of 
the valour of those who gloried and drank deep :” 
you drink often in Japans it is impossible to 
“(drink deep” in an inch of liquor, And with the 
valour, disappear, too, all such legends and poetry 
as have clustered about King Olai’s drinking-horn 
and the Teutonic “ Becher” and the more gentle 
Anglo-Saxon “Loving Cup.” And finally, the 
leetotaller may not set a gain in sobriety over 
against the loss in valour and in verse, It is just 
as easy to get tipsy out of a teaspoon as out of a 
flagon, and much more humiliating, 

0 far the Japanese dinner is excellent. At the 
next course, however, most foreigners cry. halt. 
Upon a tiny wire gridiron appear several pink and 
white morsels, accompanied by various Lilliputian 
salads and a good looking sauce. These are raw 
fish, exquisite in appearance but execiable in the 
mouth, After them come cakes of many kinds, 
and tea, and finally, when you wish to retire you 
give the signal by asking for rice. I should have 
said that the “tobacco bon," a box containing a 
small brazier, a Japanese pipe, and a section of 
bamboo serving” the unpleasantly conspicuous 
purpose of combined ash-receptacle and spit- 
toon, is brought in at an early stage, and even 
when ladies are present you can smoke as many 
pipes of the mild and aromatic Japanese to- 
bacco, each consisting of two whiffs, as you please. 
‘The feast is prolonged by ceaseless conversation, 
a thousand jests at which everybody toars with 
laughter, and an endless series of mutual com- 
pliments. Delicate in form and in substance, 



















































reach it next morning, and would have either to 
sacrifice the enterprising bamboo or to be satisfied 
to see your hat gradually disappear in the clouds. 

When guests arrive, say for dinner, the polite- 
ness of paradise is turned loose. With great 
apparent hesitation they enter, bowing low with 
their hands ow their knees if they are men, or drop- 
gon their knees and touching their foreheads 
almost to the ground, if they are ladies. The first 
Japanese salutation corresponds exactly to the 
Norwegian “Tak for sidst,”—* Thank you for 
the pleasure T had the last time T met you.” 
This, however, is but the merest beginning of 
Japanese greeting. A conversation something 
after this style ensues :— 

“T beg your patdon for my rudeness on the last 
occasion.” 

“ How can you say such a thing when it was I 
who failed to show you due courtesy ?” 
Far from it! ‘I received a lesson in good 
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characterised by infinite kindness and merriment, 
subject to strict and immemorial rules, a Japanese 
dinner is typical of the Japanese people. ‘Most 
foreigners are delighted “with it as a novel ex- 
perience, and hasten to supplement it with a beef- 
steak or a dish of poached eggs. 

One invariable accompaniment to such an enter- 
taiment here I have pu: posely omitted to mention— 
the geisha, or gitL musicians, who appear during 
dinner and dance to the samisen and the biwa and 
ni-gen-king. ‘Tiny creatures from fairyland 
are, so exquisitely dressed, so wonderfully c 
so preity and graceful and clever and full of fun, 
true visitors trou Oriental wonderland, These and 
their like demand at least a letter to themselves. 

Dinner brings the Japanese day toaclose. ‘The 
guests rise from their mats, and steal away, not 
silently by any means, and as ceremoniously as 
they entered. “When the last pair of sandals has 
been resumed and they last jinvikisha has whirled 


away, our servants slide the heavy shutters int 
“original trom be a 
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their places all round the house, in a trice bedrooms 
and beds appear, and from the waking dream of 
being “ At home in Japan” one passes by an easy 
transition into that land of other dreams where 
alone every wanderer is in truth at home, however 
many thousand leagues of sea and land divide 
him from what he loves. Henry Norman. 











CRICKET. 
—~>- 
Tue “Fieer” v. Tue “Crus.” 

This match, which was played yesterday, re- 
sulted in a win for the “Fleet” by 16 runs on a 
single innings. There was no heavy scoring on 
either side, and several of the best men of the 
“Club” team were put out for small figures when 
compared with many of their previous perform- 
ances. Following are the scores :— 

Fuser. 
ays Greetees ee ane bs yea 





















. Sutter 
igerton, b. Walfo: 

jearman, Fun out. 
. Duff, b. 


ra 

Mr. Mollison, cand b. Lee 
Walford, b. Walter... 2 

Sutter, '¢. Cayley, b. 


SoSe- 





Mr. Hunt, ran out. 
ec, not out 
be Ba 

















LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


BEA aa 
[Revrer “Specian” ro “ Japan Mart.”} 





London, October 5th. 
The French Government has decreed that 
foreigners proposing to settle in France shall 
declare their name, age, birthplace, and oc- 
cupation, and produce vouchers in support of 
such declaration. Actual settlers shall be 
granted one month in which to procure these 


documents. 
London, October 6th. 


The Emperor of Germany has arrived in 
Vienna, where he has been cordially received 
by the Emperor of Austria. At a banquet in 
honour of the Emperor of Germany, the Em- 
peror of Austria dwelt upon the friendly alliance 
between Austria and Germany, and the Emperor 
of Germany in his reply warmly reciprocated 
the sentiments of the Emperor of Austria. 

Matters are again tranquil at Suakim, the 
garrison there having received reinforcements. 

London, October gth. 

The Tunisian Government has issued a de- 
cree ordering an inspection of Italian schools. 
The Italian Government threatens to retaliate 
by inspecting the French school at Rome. 

Prince Bismarck has stopped the German ex- 
pedition for the relief of Emin Bey. 

London, October roth. 

The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, speaking at 
Gloucester, said that the Cape Government was 
mistaken in supposing that England intended 
to hand over Bechuanaland to Cape Colony. 

London, October 11th. 

It has been decided to increase the Egyptian 
army. 

The following is the result of the race for the 
Cesarewitch Stakes :— 

Ténébreuse .., 
Mill Stream, 
Trayler 











(From tHe “ Sixoarons Frex Pass 
Paris, September 19th. 
Owing to the inadequate harvest and oe 


bread riots in France the protecting duty 
cereals will peabepbebs AEG ) e 





Paris, September 2oth. 
The French Governmet has decided that it is 
not necessary to reduce the corn duties. 


The French flag has been hoisted on the Mar- 
quesas after a severe conflict with the natives, 
in which it is reported two hundred French 
marines and a thousand natives have been 
killed. 

London, September 2oth. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at a Unionist 
mass meeting at Bradford, strongly insisted on 
the complete alliance between the Tories and 
Unionists, and advised their constituents to 
combine at the elections.” 

Paris, September 22nd. 

The French Government has not received any 
official communication regarding the affair at 


e}the Marquesas, and doubts there having been 
4|any fighting. 


Suez, September 26th. 


Deserters report that the rebels besieging 
Suakim are two thousand strong. A deady fire 


*)from the Gannet and forts yesterday drove the 
2|cavalry into the bush and silenced the firing 


from the trenches. 


French and Italian men-of-war have arrived. 
An attack on the town is expected to take 
place on Friday. 

Prince Bismarck has announced that he con- 
siders the Diary asapocryphal. This statement 
is construed as a denial of the facts recorded, 
rather than that the Diary has been fabricated. 


London, September 22nd. 

Mr. Samesson, who after the death of Major 
Barttelott undertook the task of organizing a 
Relief Expedition at Stanley Falls, has died 
from fever, 

London, September 26th. 

Grenfell and Kitchener are proceeding to 
Suakim forthwith. 

Conflicts between the natives and Germans 
on the Zanzibar coast continue. Some Germans 
at Lindi have been murdered and Europeans 
are in imminent danger. The British residents 
are leaving the German concession. 


A report has reached Tashkend of the sud- 
den death of the Amir of Afghanistan. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M. Co. Sunday, Oct. 14th. 
From America... per O. & 0. Co. Friday, Oct. 19th.¢ 
Friday, Oct. 19th. 

ng. per M.M.Co. Friday, Oct. 19th. 
From Canada, &c.perC. P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 2and.§ 
~Saipuinia Tele Hongkong on October 6th. + Gate left San 
Francisco on September seth. ¥ Sorhatien {with trench mail) 


left Hongkong on October oth. Batavia left Vancouver, B.C. 
on October sth. 














pee N.Y. K. 





From Hong! 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 









For Shangh 
Kobe, and} pecN.¥.K. Tuesday, Oct, 16th. 
Nagasaici 
For Europe, vid 
Hongicong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 
For America...... per P. M.Co. Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 


For Canada, 


per C. P.M. Co. 
For Europe, vid 


per M. M. Co. 


Thursday, Oct. 18th. 
Sunday, Oct. 21st. 











IMPERIAL. POST OFFICE NOTICES, 
+ 
Matis cost at Yorouama. 

For Hakodate —Per Niigata Maru, To-morrow, the 
14th instant, at 1 P.at. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Satsuma Maru, on Monday, the 15th 
instant, at 11 ‘At 10 A. Registry ceases. 

For Shangh ind Coast Ports.—Per Tokio Maru 
Tuesday, the 16th instant, at 11 a.m. At 10 a. 
gistry ceases. 

For Hongkong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki.—Per General Werder, on Wednesday, the 17thinst, 
at 7.30 A.M. 7 AM. Re ‘istry ceases. At 12 Noor 
on Tuesday, inc todh fastant Money Order Office closes, 

For San Francisco and beyond.—Per City 9 Sydney, on 
Wednesday, the 17th instant, at 8 A.st.” At tt Pat. on 
Tuesday, the 16th instant, Registry ceases. Positively no 
letters received on board. At 12 Noon on Tuesday, the 
16th instant, Money Order Office closes. 








For Kobe.—Per Yamashiro Maru, on Wednesday thy 


17th instant, at 11 A.M. At 10 a.m. Registry ceases. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
St 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Taatns teave Yououama Station at 6.15, 7,39 


8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5; 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11,157 p.m, 


Trains Leave TOKvd (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 7.30» 


8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4,” 5 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15¢ p.m, 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. 

Those marked (*) 1 without stopping at ‘Tsuru 

i ty 














wasaki, and Of ations. ‘Those marked (1) are th 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave YOKonAMA at 7.25 and 9.35 a.m, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.0 a.m.; and 2,20, 4.40, and 7.0§ p.m, 

Farks—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, seconde 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sex 32, sen 
19, set 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; t 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, se 35, 


NAGOYVA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LEAVE Nacova (up) at 9.10 a.m,, and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at 5.55 a.m., 
and 1-55 and 5.55 p.m. 


Fanes—Second-class, yen 1.70; 















third-class, sen 76, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TaKeTOvo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKY6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maksasit at 6 and 
11.0 a.m., and 2.go and §.35 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yert 1.6; third.class, ser 68. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Uso (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 p.m.; Satraxawa (down) 7.g0 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) ut 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m,; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpar (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.2§ and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 pan.; Fuxusuima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koriyama (up) at 8.03 
am., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 am, 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fares.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third.class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, Yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, ven 2.15 ; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.80, yen 2.25. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and YoxoKawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 

Fares—First-clags, sen 75; second.class, sen 43; 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 8.05 pm., and AsiiKaca (up) at 6,20 and 
11.15 am, and 3.15 p.m. 
Farrs—First-class, sen 70; second.class, sen 48; 
and third-class, ser 24. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY: 

Trains Leave Naoersu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
4pm, and Nacano (down) at 6.30 and 11.95 a.m, and 
4:35 p.m. 

Fargs—Second.clas 



































yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave NaGano (up) at 6and 10 a.m,, and 
3 p.m.; and Ura (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS Leave SuimBAsnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m, 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sent $4; second.class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10,54 a.m. 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m. ; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m., 








a | and 12, 3.10, and 7 pm, 


Farks—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamuns Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 1030, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p ind LRAVE 
ft, igo and 10.20 a.m. and #90, and 4.15 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ae a, 
ARRIVALS. 

Yangtsé, French steamer, 2,371, Lormier, 6th 
‘October,— Hongkong 26th September, Shang- 
hai ist and Kobe 5th October, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,888, W. J. Webber, 
pth October,—Hongkong 28th “September, 
vid Nagasaki and General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Bordeaux, French steamer, 2,665, Gandillon, 6th 
October,—Kobe 5th October, General.—J. 
Vigan & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,500, 
Wan. Ward, 7th October,—San Francisco 19th 
September, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 


o 
& 





Co. 
Miigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006; Drum- 

mond, 7th October,—Hakodate 5th October, 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th October,—Kobe 6th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown 
8th October,—Kobe 7th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Naniwa Kan (14), cruiser, Captain Isobé, gth Oc- 
tober,—Maizuru 7th October. 

Arisona, British bark, 1,085, Robbins, gth Octo- 
ber,—Nagasaki 1st October, 30,711 cases Oil 
and General.~-China and Japan Trading Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 














Christensen, oth October,—Kobe 8th Octo-]s. 


ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Aberdeen, British steamer, 2,371, Taylor, 11th Oc- 
tober,—Hongkong 4th October, Mails and 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
t1th October,—Hakodate oth October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 11th 
October,—Kobe roth October, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Musashi Kan (10), sloop, Captain S. Arima, 11th 
October,—Yokkaichi oth October. 

Nisshin Kan (12), sloop, Captain Kubota, 11th 
October.—Yokkaichi gth October. 

Kongo Kan (13), corvette, Captain R. Inouye, ath 
October,—Yokkaichi gth October. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, rath October,—Hongkong 6th Octo- 
ber, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 12th October,—Hongkong 61h 
October, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & 
Co, Nachf. 














DEPARTURI 
Arabic, British steamer, 1,386, W. M. Smith, 7th 





















October 1 Francisco, Mails and’General. 
—O.& O. Co. 
Canara, British ship, 1,548, Dexter, 7th October, 
—Manila, Ballast.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Djemnah, French steamer, 2,365, Vaquier, 
September,—Shanghai vid’ Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 





Ningchow, British steamer, 1,759, Durdin, 71h 
‘October,—Kobe, General. W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,046, Drum- 
mond, Sth October,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsu- 
moto, 8th October,—Honda, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Bordeaux, French 2,665, Gandillon, oth 
October,—Yokosuka.—J. de Vigan & 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
oth Octoberber,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rionde Faneiro, American steamer, 2,500, 
Wa. Ward, oth October,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 14512, Young, 
roth October,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Somers, 11th October,—Vokkaichi, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F, Christensen, 11th October,—Haicodate, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Coronae, Norwegian bark, 456, Petersen, 12th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe, General.—J. de Vigan & Co. 
























ARRiven. 
Per French steamer Vangts’, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe:—Mrs. Vignetth and 
child, Miss M. Frappaz, Mr. Yoshi Ito, Mr. Matsu- 
oka, Mr. Hirashima, Mr. Saito, Mr. Takei, Ca 
tain and Mrs. Dearborn, Mr. C. Paasch_and 


Digitized by 











servant, Miss Anderson, and Mrs. Bernhagen, 
child, and servant in cabi 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mr. A. S. Hooper, Mr. and Mrs. Bain, 
Dr. and Mrs, Arnold, and Mr. Rickett and two 
daughters in cabin; Mr, Hing Nam, Mr. Cham 
Quan Tin, Mrs. An Shee, and Mrs.Le Shee in se- 
cond class; and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from San Francisco .—Mrs. E, Bieber, Captain 
Call, Messrs, >. Stuart, L. C. Acevedo, V 
Bohiens, F. aghes, E. Beit, E. L 
burg, and Y. Mishima in cabin. For H 
Mrs. Elise St. Ormer, Rev. J. Stenvall, 
Nyrup, Messrs. Sing Quan Lee, H. B. Rodyke, 
and J.'S, Neilson in cabin; and 537 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Mar 
Kol Counts Ito, Saigo, Messrs. Ni Ishii, 
Ishii, Ishii, Higashizono, Funaki, Saito, Iwai, 
Saigo, Aibara, and 5 Europeans in cabi 

Honda, Tanigawa, Izumi (3), Nambj 
shida in second class. 

Per British steamer Aberdeen, from Hongkong : 
—Mr. Leon Blowine in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from H. 
kodate:—Miss Ayers in cabin; Messrs. S. Nish 
tani and C. Sakaya in second class; and 57 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Hearst and two children, 






































Dr. Kashimura, M . C. H. Stratton, Neill, and 
K. Toyokaw: cabin; Mrs. K, Magaki, Messrs. 
S. Muraki, J. Maibai, and S. Kusumi in second 





class; and 158 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Hongkong :—Messrs. W. R. Shaw, M. Bate, and 
John A. MacKay in cabin. For San Francisco: 
Mrs. W. W. Moreland in cabin; and 26 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. S. Wehrmann, Messrs. Seel, 
Tsumaki, R. Kloss, A. Schurig, F.’Scheidt, Thelo- 
sen, E. P. Nuttall, Joseph Deck, Fook Wo, Wing 
Chat, and Mr. atid Mrs. Ying Cheong Sang in 
cabin; and 1 European, 37 Chinese, and 1 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 











perarren. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mrs. and Miss Bayne, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Maskoe, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Osley and’ child, Mr. and Mrs. P. Patcher, Miss 
Graham, Mrs. Zedelius, 3 children and nurse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown and 2 children, and servant, 
Miss H. Stone, Miss P. Low, Mr. and Mrs. Vivier, 
Messrs. L. Ariga, A. McLeod, J. A. Taylor, J. B. 
Maskoe, Sin Tak Tan, Ho Kom Tong, Ho Fook, 
Dr. Haedicke, Messrs. J. Colomb, H. Murooka, 
M, Toyonaga, Salabelle, L. D. Abraham, Mako: 
shi, Kobayashi, and Roceas in cal 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco :— 
Mr. J. D. McDonald, Surgeon F. D. Elderton, 
Mr. "J. M. Price, Captain and Mrs, Dearborn, 
Mr. and Mrs. McDonald, Mr. Moritz von Hippel, 
ignor Ignacio R. da Costa Duarte, Major- 

eral Bedford, Messis. D. G. Thompson, F. E. 
hington, H. J. Hunt, T. H. Young, Naka- 
yama, and 'T. Sukui in cat 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Messts. Ching Cho Ne and Tei Sa Gyo in se- 
and 70 passengers in steerage. 
nese steamer Yokohama Maru, 











ey 













for 









Si jai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. 
Bieber, Miss B. K Mr. Verbeck, Mr. 
HH. B, Brazier, Captain Cole, Messrs. G. D. Poli, 





Kawamur ‘oya, Amano, Jun Hem, Yost 
Kamehara, Kojima, Moseta, Sugaki, and Shoshio 
i in; Mr. and Mrs. ‘Takeda, Hashimoto, 












Yamashiro Maru, for 
Zeneral Viscount ‘Takashima, 
Lieut.-General Viscount Nozu, Miss Nozu, Mr. 
and Mrs, Greville, Messrs. Taylor, Wm. Boblens, 

ale, M. Matsunaga, T. No- 
























5e Y. Akaboshi 
CoN ¥ akashima, 
. Tjuin, Kin cabin; 


Guttridge, M. Shishido, and S. Yama: 
second class; and 125 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Hakodate :—Messrs Holmes, Robert, and 
S. Togo in cabin; Messrs. S. Kimura and O. 
Moriya in second class; and 54 passengers in 
steerage. 








CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong v 

ports :—Sugar 3,052 bags, and Merchandise 2,755 
es. 








* Djemnah, for Shanghai vik 
504 bales; Waste silk 
Treasure for Singapore, 


inch stea 
Ik, for Fran 
for France 237 bales ; 











oogle 


$64,000. 


U 


REPORTS. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Ward, reports :—Left San Francisco the 
1gth September, at 4.22 p.m.; laid to off Noshima 
g hours, with strong gale and heavy rain squalls. 
Acrived at Yokohama the 7th October, at 11 a.m. 
Time, 17 days, 1 hour, 10 minutes. 
¢ Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Hakodate the sth October, at 4 a.m.; had 
light variable|winds and fine weather. Arrived at 











+| Oginohoma the 6th, at 4 a.m. and left the same 


day, at 11a.m.; had squally winds and continuous 
rain tll 5 a.m. the 7th, when fine weather set in. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 7th October. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru repotts:— 
Left Kobe the roth October, at noon; had plea- 
sant weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 11th October, at 3 p.m. 

he American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
D. E. Friele, from Hongkong reports moderate 








+ | weather with baffling winds and rain at intervals. 


‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports :—Left Hongkong the 
6th October, at 4.10 p.m.; had light and fresh 
variable winds, with squally and fine weather. 
On the 11th it blew strong from N.N.W., with 
rough sea; thence‘to port fine weather. Avrived 
at Yokohama the 12th October, at 7.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, report: Left Hakodate the 9th Oc- 
tober, at 5.a.m. Arrived at Oginohama the roth, 
at 3 a.m. and left the same day, at 10 a.m.; had 
nothing but light variable airs and fine ‘clear 
pleasant weather throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 11th October, at 9.50 a.m. 

















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
IMPORTS. 

A moderate business continues to be done in 
certain articles, but there is no great life in the 
market, and as regards Yarns and Shirtings, prices 
have remained in favour of buyers in spite of the 
decline in sterling Exchange. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
500 bales English and 300 bales Bombay, mostly 
made at a reduction on previous prices. 

Corrow Pisce Goops.—Sales comprise about 
10,000 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 1,400 pieces Prints, 
750 pieces Velvets, and a few miscellaneous articles. 

Woottens.—About 2,500 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 400 pieces Italian Cloth, and 2,500 pairs 
Blankets are the sales reported. 

COTION YARNS. 






















Ordinary. $30.00 to 3050 

Medium 31.00 to 31.50 

31.75 to 32.50 

16/24, Reverse 32.50 to 33.50 

32, Or 32.75 to 33.25 

33-50 to 34.25 

3450 to 35.50 

38.00 to 39.50 

36.50 to 37.50 

. 428, Two-fold 38.00. to 40.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 26.75 to 28.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay to 25.50 


corron 
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Turkey Reds 
inches . seats 185 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, aainches 6.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 0.72 
135 lo 2.054 
Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 
ian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to. 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
oe fi vs 0.22 to 25h 
joth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
ommon e 0.18 to aif 
Mousseline de I-aine—Crape, 24 yard 
(gt inches... ongh lo 016 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths— jents, 54@ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0.60 
—Union, 54 @ 36 inches .. 0.35 to 0.60 
Mankets—Scarlet and 
per th. 036 ty 0.40 


METALS. 
Present stocks are pretty heavy, but there is no 
enquiry for Bar Iron, forward delivery. 
from home are, however, strong, and freights high : 
so that we look for an improvement in values here 
later on. Wire Nails are in fair demand fr spot 
cargo. Without any very huge business, things 
Original trom e 
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are decidedly more lively than they have been for 
months past. 


Flat Bars, 4 ineh $2.75 
















Flat Bars, f inch........-. ; 2.80 to 
Round and square up to 3 inch 2.85 to 
Nailrod, assortes a 2.65 to 
Nailrod, small size 2.80 to 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.60 to 
Tin Plates, per box 5.30 to 
Pig Ivon, No. 3 « 135 to 


KEROSENE, 

No fresh sales reported this week, but market is 
strong at last quotations, and a slight rise is pro- 
About 30,000 cases “Chester” have ar- 
tived vid Nagasaici, but unsold stock is by no 
means heavy. Deliveries are good, and trade 
appears healthy, 








QUOTATIONS. 
tis $215. to 2agh 
2.12) to 2.15 








SUGAR. 

Transactions in Sugar have been diminished 
during the interval, Total sales of White Refined 
by private bargain amount only to 852 piculs at $6.35 
and 870 piculs at $7.02} per picul.” Takao Browns 
have changed hands to the extent of 4,000 piculs 
at $3.52 per picul, 5,700 piculs at $3.55 per pi- 
cul, and 780 piculs at $3.65 per picul. The market 
has advanced fully 10 cents per picul for ‘Takao 
Browns, while other brands remain nominally un- 
changed. 


White Refined 
M 4 





$5.20 107.28 
3.70 to 3.85 
3-20 to 3.35 
3.05 to 3.10 
2.70 to 2.80 
3-55 to 3.60 







Brown Takao .. 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK 

Our last issue was of the 5th instant, since which 
date Settlements are noted ‘as 665 piculs, divided 
thus :—Hanks 38 piculs, Filatures 385 piculs, Re- 
reels 142 piculs, Kakeda 100 piculs. Besides these 
purchases the Kaisha have shipped 131 bales— 
making the total Export business for the week 
800 piculs. 

‘The Market has been dull and prices are on the 
downward path in spite of the considerable spas- 
modic buying which has taken place from day to 
day. Cable intelligence from all quarters reports 
dullness and inaction abroad, clients telegraphing 
to cancel or reduce limits. Stock here mounts up, 
and large parcels of good Silk with recognized 
chops are on hand awaiting purchasers. Hanks 
also hang fire, buyers complaining of the quality, 
but much of the trouble is doubtless caused by bad 
markets at the consuming centres. 

At the close, holders are inclined to press sales 
and prices are decidedly weal. Supplies come in 
freely, stocks are very heavy, and silkmen seem to 
be in want of money. Rejections are plentiful and 
buyers at present seem to have things in their own 
hands. 

There have been two shipping opportunities since 
our last advices, viz., French and American mails 
of the 7th instant. ‘The Djemnah carried 503 bales 
for Europe and the Arabic 686 bales for the ted 
States. ‘The present Export figures are therefore 
9,405 piculs, against 9,392 piculs at same date last 
year and 6,293 on 12th October, 1886. 

Hanks.—Very little has been done in these. 
Chichibu is noted at $472} and Annaka at $462}. 
There is a great scarcity of good quality this year; 
dealers explain that all the best cocoons have been 
taken up for reeling in the various Filature and 
Zaguri factories. 

Filatures.—A fair daily business, although again 
good medium sorts have been in’ demand to the 
‘exclusion of best chop silks. Stocks of well-known, 
favourite marks are larger than ever before known 
at this time of year, and holders would be glad to 
sell. Among the daily sales we find Hasegawa 
$640, Nansinsha $640, Yajima $630, Hakusuru 
$625, Nosawa, Kokusansha, Kaibokusha, and 
similar grades at $600. Koshu sorts have alsi 
been freely dealt in at prices ranging from $580 
to $565. In fine size but little passing, Usen 
$585, Mino $550. 

‘Re-reels.—Here once more the enquiry has been 
chiefly for medium, price not quality being ap. 

arently the main object. One parcel Five Girl 
Ras indeed: been'taken: ints godown at $570, but 
the principal purchases have been in Foshu, Bushu, 
Soshu, Yechigo, and other sorts costing from $525 
to $500 per picul. 

Kakeda.—About 100 piculs have Leen settled 
cluding White Flag at $560, Deer chop $490, and 
two parcels better quality at $530. Stock is quite 
1,500 piculs in this department. 





























Oshu sorts have given rise-teyno transactiqns 
Digitized by Google 











this week. The high prices paid for Sendai and 
Hamatsuki a month or two ago induced reelers to 
increase the production in this class, but now the 
demand has apparently subsided. 


quorations, 
























ks—No. - 
Nanks—No. 

Hanks—No. 2 (Jos . a - 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) $490 to 495 
Nanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 470 to 480 
Manks—No. 2) to 3 460 to 465 
Hanks—No. 3. 450 to455 
Hanks—No, 34 - 440 to 445 





650 to 060 
620 to630 


Filatures—Kxtra.... 
latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 





jatures—No. 5, 13/15, 14/16 der 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 denier 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. 580 to 590 


Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... 
Re-reels—( & Oshu) Hest No. 
13/15, 14/16 deniers 


570 to 580 
550 to 560 
575 tos8s 
360 to 570 
















Sth, 13/16, 14/17 denier: 540 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 520 to 530 
Re-reels—N. $00 to $10 





580 to 590 
540 to 550 
520 to 530 
490 to 500 
470 to 480 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 12th Oct., 1888 :— 




















Season 1848-89. 1887-88, 
Tate. Hates. 
Kurope 4.218 4,238 
America. 5042 4,908 
‘Tota Bales 9,260 9,206 6,275 
are UPiculs 9,405 9,392 6,293, 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "e'tss reuse rics. 
Tapontiromstt july} 9309 10,509 "7,900 
Stock, 12th October...... 12,300 11,500 8,700 
Availablesuppliestodate 21,600 22,000 16,600 


WASTE SILK. 

Heavy buying in this branch, and settlements 
for the week are 1,600 piculs distributed thus :- 
Pierced Cocoons 145 piculs, Noshi-ito 780 piculs, 
Kibiso 520 piculs, Mawata 93 piculs, Sundries 62 
piculs, all by foreign hongs. 

It is rumoured that fashions in Europe are 
in g towards mixtures again, and that Waste 
Silke will accordingly profit at the expense of Raw 
Silk. However that may be, it appears that the 
present low prices have at last attracted consumers 
and several important orders have recently been 
filled here. 

Supplies are ample, and Stock is larger than it 
was last week in spite of the business done. 
Prices are perhaps a trifle firmer, but sellers gene- 
rally would be willing to go on at about recent 
values. 

The Djemnah had 237 bales (Noshi, Kibiso, and 
Neri) for European ports, and the Arabic carried 
23 bales Mawata for New Vork. Present Export 
is up to 2,709 piculs, against 3,194 piculs last year, 
and 6,087 piculs in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Two sales have been published 
at prices between $95 and $100—for 75 per cent. 
yield: but the usual buyers for Europe and Ame- 
vica seem to hang back this year. 

Noshi.—Large purchases for Europe—Hachoj- 
$120, Oshu $117, Foshu $77, Filature $115, Seni 
dai $110. Nearly Boo piculs have been settled in 
this department alone. 

Kibiso.—This class has had a turn at last to the 
extent of 500 piculs.—Filature $98 to $105, Sendai 
$82, Mino $75, Hachoji $37, Low curlies $16}. 

Mawata.—Purchases continue in old staple at 
from $135 to $150. 

Sundries.—Several parcels Neri entered at $12 
and $13 for uncleaned stock. 

QUOTATIONS.—NEW WASTE. 

Pierced Cocouns—Good to Best 

ture, Best. 


































$115 to 120 
















105 to 110 

95 to 100 

1o—Oshiu, Good to Bi + 110 to 120 
1o—Shinshu, Best ‘95 to 100 
o—Shinshu, Good 85 to 90 
ito—Shinshu, Medium. 75 to 80 
o—Bushu, Good to Hest + 120 to 125 

1 Best. 80 to 85 

jo—Joshu, Gow 75to 774 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary joto 724 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 100 to 105 





Kibiso— sh, Middling to Common. 














goto 30 

iso—Hachoji, Good goto 35 

ibiso—Hachoji, Medi 30to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15 to 


Mawata—Good to Best .. 
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Export Table Waste Silk to 12th Oct., 1888 :— 














Season 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-87, 
Picvts. — Picvus, —Picuts. 
Waste Silk. 2,699 2,620 
Pierced Cocoons 10 574 
2,709 3/194 6,087 
Settlementsand Direct } MUM. Meus. wines 
Export from rst July § 49992 4970093300 
Stock, 12th October 800 11,200 9,700 
Availablesuppliestodale 15,700 15,900 19,000 





Exchange has declined and closes at the follow- 
ing quotations:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/135 
Documents, 3/1f3 6 m/s. Credits, 3/2; Docu- 
ments 3/2}; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7645 4 
m/s. U. $7745 Panis, 4 m/s., fes. 3.973 6 
m/s., fes. 4. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 12th Oc 
Raw. 
Hanks 
Filatures 
Re-reels 
Kakeda 
Oshu 
Taysaam Kinds 









Pieves. 







| 
‘Total piculs......12,300 


Total piculs ...... 10,800 

TEA. 
Buying has slackened somewhat, and the de- 
mand runs principally on Fine with a few scatter- 


ng lots of low grades. Total purchases aggregate 
2,140 pleuls, making settlements about 167,630 
piculs for the season, as compared with 180,700 
piculs in 1887. There is no change to make in 
our quotations. The only ‘Tea shipment since our 
last issue was per Arabic, which sailed hence on 
the 7th instant taking 66,632 Ibs. for New York, 
65,991 Ibs. for Chicago, 123,487 Ibs. for San Fran- 
cisco, and 7,500 Ibs. for Canada. 


















Pen ricut 
Common... $10 to 11 
Good Common 12 (034 
Medium Vito 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine .. 20 to 22 
Einest 23 to 25 
hoice fi 

eer PNominat 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has again declined, and is not firm at 


quotations. 


Sterling—Banik Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight : 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ........ 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight *. 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
in Francisco—Bank Bills on dem: 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days sight 


















75: 
2 764 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PE suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all."” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—'I ordered*the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with e gratis. Ina short time 
{had many applicaats, to whom I Served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
ing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcer: 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcet: 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “‘stock-”* 


all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
Tom 
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STEEL & FILES, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


8] 
April 10, 1886. 
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STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
;HEFFIELD, ENGLAND. P 
s2ins. 


ae 






ae 
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‘Awanoeo Govo MEDAL Crook ber IwTeaN'L Exnisition, 1886, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS — 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 





PRIGE LISTS | ON_APPLICATICH. 


Established @ Qua 





of @ Contury. 


< a 
ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 
FRANGIPANNE | YLANG YLANG 
STEPHANOTIS OPAPANAX 
for thelr 


4 & EA 
24, dia Bond Street, London. 


Tride siark—A" Wi 
re 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 












And seg that each Jur bears 3: 
in Blue Ink across 


a Lisbig’s Signature 
0 Lab 





GHEALST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STGGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


FINEST AND 


“Ay 
° ‘ 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
torekeopers and Dealers cases of Weakness. 
betel ae mn Sbroughost India. Keeps good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post ree on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
an length of time. 


mpany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT “OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 









‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumati 
Gout and Gravel 





Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





y tor Acidity of 
Headache, ‘Heartburn, "{ndigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 








Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


aN BiZASK PORSDINN FORD'S MAGNESIAY =, 
ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND S81 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER ROILERS. 
CAST IRON PIPES. 


CO fives 41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


IG MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


som TB, JORDE::, SON & COMMANS, 
Ss Engineers and Wannfacturers, 
RCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Evitor. 
























SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Kone held a regatta on Saturday last in delight- 
ful weather, which was a great success. 


A nactasr train travelled a few days ago from 
Hyogo as far as Akashi on the new line. 


Mr. Inouye, Secretary of the Japanese Legation 
in Berlin, will leave shortly for Japan. 





Her Impextan Majesty tH Empress passed 
through Yokohama on Monday last ex route to 
Yokosuka. 

A spectat meeting of sbarcholders of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank will be held on the 27th 
instant. 





Ay addition to the list of lighthouses is to be 
made by the erection of a light on the south- 
west end of Awaji. 


A new journal, the Afa/suyama Shimbun, is| 
about to be started by some members of the 
Iyo Local Assembly. 


Tur members of the Kobe Chamber of Com- 
merce will celebrate the Emperor's Birthday 
by giving a grand banquet. 


‘Tug ceremony of opening the Naval College at 





Edajima will take place on the 3rd proximo, the 


birthday of H.I-M. the Emperor. | 


M. Bertin, of the Naval Construction Bureau, 
whose term of service will expire next month, | 
has Leen re-engaged for a year. 





Tue return cricket match, Club v. Fleet, 
was played on Monda: te itr it 
Ae Digitize mcrele) OY é 


heavily in the forenoon the game was not com- 
menced in time to get through one innings on 
each side, 


| Some of the leading Japanese of Yokohama are 


reported to have under consideration the for- 
mation of an electric light company. 


Tue Autumn Regatta of the Yokohama Amateur 


3|Rowing Club was held on Saturday last, a 


large number of spectators being present. 





Tue institution of gratuitous vaccination at the 
Kobe Hospital is said to be much appreciated 
and largely availed of by the poorer classes. 


Carrarn von BLankensarG, a German employé 


;{in the War Departmeut, has received a third- 


class decoration from H.I.M, the Emperor. 


Tue construction of temporary buildings for the 
National Assembly was commenced by the 
Japan Engineering Company on the roth inst. 


A meetine of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the 12th instant, but H.I.M. the 
Emperor was prevented by slight indisposition 
from attending. 


Tur. chief silk-merchants of Téky6 and Yoko- 
hama, attended a meeting in the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department on the 16th and 
17th instant. 


Ir is stated that the Roman Catholic Mission 
has acquired a large piece of land at Kyoto 
upon which a chapel is to be erecied at a cost 
of yen 28,000. 


As the dysentery which recently broke out in the 
Mihara district of Hyogo continues, the authori- 
ties have sent sanitary inspectors to investigate 
the cause of the outbreak. 


Tue fort at Sasao, in the Shimonoseki Strait, 
has been completed, and the defences at Ushi- 
nukiyama, Tanokubi, Oinoyama, and Shiroyama 
are nearly completed. 





Tue promotersof the Iwakoshi Railway Company 
have received a temporary charter from the Go- 
vernment and will now proceed to survey the 


| proposed route for the line. 


Prorzssor Carctit G. Knorr, of the College of 
Science, in the Imperial University, whose term 
of service will expire at the end of this year, has 
been re-engaged for three years. 





Carrain Kimotsuxt, Director of the Naval Hy- 
drographical Board, returned to the capital on 
the r4th instant from a survey of the coasts of 
Ise, Shima, Owari, and Mikawa. 


Tux new stations at Matsuda and Iwagiri be- 
dveen Iwanuma and Shiogama, on the line of the 
Japan Railway Company, have been completed, 








and were opened on the 11th instant. 


[Tue opening of the fifth branch of the Tokyo 
Electric Light Company, established lately at 
jenseknianss, Asakusa, took place on the even- 








officers from the Metropolitan Police Office and 
press representatives and private gentlemen. 
The visitors were afterwards entertained by the 
officers of the company in the new buildings. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by the 
Tokyo Charity Hospital Committee at Atago- 
machi, Shiba, to ask H.I.M. the Empress to 
visit the institution about the end of this month, 


A MEETING of the standing committee of the 
Tokyo City Assembly was held on the morning 
of the 15th instant, in the Tokyo City Govern- 
ment Office, in connection with the improve- 
ment of Tokyo. 


Viscount Inouye, Director of the Railway Bu- 
reau in the Cabinet Office, is expected to leave 
for Europe about February next, ona visit of in- 
spection to railway works, His absence will 
extend over ten months. 





Tur Shimbashi Railway Works are engaged in 
constructing cars to accommodate each 100 per- 
sons, as an experiment, the expectation being 
that the number of passengers will increase on 
the Tokaido Railway, 


Tue Tottori Local Government Office has 
sanctioned the establishment of a Central 
Provinces Engineering Company (Limited), 
with a capital of yen 50,000, The head office 
will be situated at Yoneko, Hoki, and the 
charter applied for is for 8 years, 


Carco for Yokohama arrives at Kobe in such 
quantities that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha has 
frequently to put on an extra steamer, notwith- 
standing that there are at present six vessels 
other than the company’s ships now regularly 
running between the two ports, 


Mr. Minosuima, of Mijijumura (Kozu), who 
opened communication between Kozu and 
Atami last year by running a small steamer, now 
proposes to form a company to be called the 
Zuso Steamship Company, with a capital of yen 
20,000, which will be raised locally in shares. 


A MAN-or-WaR was successfully launched at 
Yokosuka Dockyard on Monday last. His Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor had announced his 
intention of being present, but was slightly 
indisposed and did not go. ‘The launch, which 
was a great success, was witnessed by the Em- 
press and the Court. 


Ara meeting of residents of Fukuoka Prefecture 
held on the 4th instant at the Shoyoji Temple, 
at Hakata, it was decided to establish a mining 
company with a capital of yen 300,000, of which 
ven 150,000 will be raised at Fukuoka and Ha- 
kata, while the remainder will consist of shares 
of yen 1,000 each. 


Ir is stated that Count Saigo will be promoted 
to the rank of Xaigun Taisho (Admiral of the 
Fleet) and Vice-Admiral Viscount Kabayama, 
Vice-Minister of State for the Navy, will be 
ordered to succeed him, while Lieut-General 


g of the roth inst., in presence of a number dP Viéecunt!Wakashima, commanding the Osaka 
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Fourth Divisional Head-quarters, will be pro- 
moted to Minister of State for War, and Mr. 
Yoshikawa, Vice-Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, will be appointed Minister of State for 
Communications. Count Oyama and Viscount 
Enomoto will be made Privy Councillors. But 
these rumours lack confirmation. 


Ar the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the International 
Red Cross Society, which is to take place on 
the 25th instant, at the Peers’ Club, in Ueno 
Park, Dr. Ishiguro, Assistant Director of the 
Military Medical Bureau, who returned lately 
from Europe, will give an address on the Red 
Cross Societies observed by him during his 
late visit to various countries, 





Ow1ne to questions being raised by the War 
Department as to the advisability of extending 
the tramway to Shinagawa, Shinjiku, Senju, 
and Itabashi, the Tokyo Tramway Company 
have decided to postpone their application for 
extending the line till the improvement of Tokyo 
has been finished. Meanwhile, the company 
proposes to apply to the Government to lay a 
tramway to Yanagiwa. 


Messrs, Mortxawa, Hamano, and Oboshi, of 
Yokohama, have applied to the Kanagawa 
Local Government Office for permission to 
establish an engineering company, to be named 
the Yokohama Contract Company, with a capital 
of yen 150,000, of which yen 37,500 has been 
provided by the promoters, while the remainder 
will be raised from the public in shares. The 
object of the company is to undertake contracts 
for engineering works. 


ARRANGEMENTS ate now being made by Count 
Okuma to celebrate the birthday of H.I.M. the 
Emperor on the 3rd proximo at his official 
residence, at Kasumigascki, instead of at the 
Enryokan, at Shibahama, as was done while 
Count Ito occupied the office of Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. His Excellency will 
receive members of the Imperial family, Mini- 
sters of State, and the Foreign Representatives 
at his official residence at 6 p.m. and an en- 
tertainment at the Rokumei-kan will follow at 
9 p.m. 


At a meeting of the members of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, held on the gth instant, at 
the Hama Detached Palace, to make pre- 
liminary arrangements for the Fourth Charity 
Bazaar to be held on the 1sth, 16th, and 17th 
proximo, at the Rokumei-kan, it was decided 
that an office to transact business in connection 
with the Bazaar should be established at the 
Rokumei-kan on the 4th proximo, and that the 
following ladies be appointed to take charge of 
the stalls :—First Stall—Princess Sanjo and 
Marchioness Hachisuka; Second Stall—Princess 
Takatsukasa and Viscountess Mori; Third Stall 
—Viscountess Sugi and Madame Hanabusa ; 
Fourth Stall—Princess Iwakura and Counte 
Okuma and Madame Iwasaki; Sixth Stall— 
Countess Yanagiwara and Viscountess Yoshida; 
Seventh Stall—Countess Yoshii and Viscountess 
Omura ; Eighth Stall—Countess Terashima and 
Viscountess Mishima ; Ninth Stall—Viscountess 
Hijikata and Baroness Takasaki; Tea Stall— 
Countess Inouye and Countess Saigo. 




















Tur Import market is not brisk, and the yarns 
sold have been chiefly Bombays 
Shirtings have declined, and 
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and Woollens are dull and have only sold in 
small quantities, The Metal market has im- 
proved, especially for Iron, and a considerable 
business has been done in favourite assortments. 
The Kerosene trade has not been extensive, but 
holders are very strong, and a parcel of Devoe 
is reported sold ata smart advance. One arrival 
came in during the week—so,c00 cases—and 
other floating cargoes ought to be handy, Sugar 
has been sold in small parcels, and Formosa sorts 
are slightly weaker, with heavy stocks. Silk 
settlements have been over 1,000 piculs, and 
direct shipments have brought the total up to 
1,300, Demand has run chiefly upon medium 
grades, the finest chops being generally neglect- 
ed. Buyers apparently feel the necessity of 
moving some of the rapidly accumulating stocks, 
but news from America and Europe are not 
encouraging. Waste Silk has been in brisk 
demand, and a fairly good business has been 
done. There is, however, a large and well 
assorted stock, and supplies come in freely, 
so that if the demand continues and sellers 
remain current a good business is assured. 
Tea is quiet, and prices unaltered. Exchange 
is not strong, though fairly steady at the close. 








NOTES. 





In frequent articles and editorial notes the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun has directed attention of 
late to that celebrated Sa/-chd combination, 
which grows daily more conspicuous in propor- 
tion as the light of intelligent criticism is 
brought to bear on it. Its preponderating 
position in official circles is, of course, matter 
of common observation. But its relation to 
trading interests had not been openly noticed 
until the Wreh? Nichi began to write about it. 
Our contemporary’s statistics are curious and 
expressive. Taking, in the first place, the two 
great transport agencies, the Japan Mail S.S. 
Company and the Japan Railway Company, it 
appears that the President of the former, Mr. 
Morioka, is a native of Satsuma,and the President 
of the latter, Mr. Narabara,—who is now abroad 
but will resume his post on his return—is also 
a native of the same province. Going farther 
a-field, itis found that the great clan furnishes the 
chairmen of the Kiushu Railway (Mr. Taka- 
hashi), of the Osaka Railway (Mr. Mogami), 
of the Téky6 Stock Exchange and of the Tokyd 
Tramway Company (Mr. Tanimoto), of the 
Nippon Marine Products Company (Mr. Kono), 
and the lessee of the Poronai Railway (Mr. 
Murata). The late President of the Bank of 
Japan, Mr. Yoshiwara, was also from Satsuma, 
and rumour says that another distinguished 
southerner, Mr. Sonoda, is likely to be appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the Bank on his return from 
London. The case is different with Chéshu. 
Outside official circles there are not thany Chi 
shu men in positions of prominence. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun can only find two, namely, 
Mr. Fujita, the leading merchant of Osak: 
and Mr. Kimura, Vice-Chairman of the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, As for the reasons that have 
brought so many Satsuma men into high places, 
the Nicht Nichi Shimbun finds them e 
explain. With respect to posts the nomi: 
to which res! 








y to 





tion 
s With officials, the thing is simple 
The same train of circumstances that 
fill leading Government offices with Satsuma 
men, people the ranks of official nominees with 
natives of the same province. And in respect 
of private companies, the shareholders elect 





enough. 





Satsuma men to represent them, because they 
deem this the surest path to Governmental 
patronage. The Nicht Nichi Shimbun remarks 
that Japenese commercial companies stand in a 
peculiar relation to the Government: their 
prosperity depends on the latter's favour. In 
so far as clan influence tends to maintain this 
state of affairs, it is distinctly to be deprecated. 


ane 
This Sa/-ché problem undoubtedly calls for 
much of the criticism it receives. But the point 
is, where does the remedy lic? Heroic mea- 
sures are evidently out of the question. Nothing 
short of arebellion could re-people official circles 
in such a manner as to be beyond the reproach 
of clan influence, Anda rebellion with such a 
purpose would be calamitous to Japan’s best 
interests. The very depths to which the Sa/- 
ché growth has penetrated, as shown by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun itself, enable us to esti- 
mate the convulsion that would be needed to 
uproot it. Besides, there has been nothing un- 
natural in this growth. It was by Satsuma and 
Chéshiu that feudalism was overthrown and 
Japan made what she is. These clans planned 
and effected the reorganization of the national 
polity. That achievement alone gave them a 
title to direct the progress of the work they had 
devised. If the country can furnish worthier 
and abler men, where are they? Are they deli- 
berately effaced by the Government or do they 
efface themselves? To outsiders it certainly 
seems that the Government has succeeded in 
absorbing into its ranks much of the best talent 
available. Time and the gradually working 
leaven of competitive examinations must be 
trusted to remove from the Civil Service the 
Sat-chd prominences now so conspicuous. 


We translate the following from the Hochi Shim- 
bun :—Whether we look at the question from 
the point of view of our country’s geographical 
position or consider it with reference to the nature 
and quality of the commodities which we receive 
from and supply to other nations, it must be 
evident that the duty of acting as a public carrier 
is one which Japan might well undertake. This 
matter of a transport trade is hardly less im- 
portant than that of the development of our 
internal resources. How is it then that the 
point appears to attract very little attention from 
our leading commercial men? Our country is 
fairly well supplied with natural wealth, the 
utilization of which is in a satisfactory state 
of progress. But while this is so, the condi 
tion of our transport trade is truly miser- 
able. The operations of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, notwithstanding the large subsidy paid 
to it by Government, are confined to Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Pusan, Chemulpo, Gensan, and 
Viadivostock, in addition to the -coastwise 
trade. The question of having a foreign 
shipping trade seems to be purely a secondary 
one, Our export of rice is rapidly increasing, 
the figure for last year being no less than a 
million sokw, and it is sent entirely to Europe 
and the islands that lie to the south of Japan. 
The latter have plenty of products which find a 
market in Japan, and from Europe we receive 
many commodities, railway plant especially form- 
ing at present a large proportion of the trade. 
Surely the transport of these goods is a profitable 
business, at present entirely monopolized by fo- 
reigners. Why should not Japan have a share of 
it?) The import trade of Manila includes rice, 
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find no place in our export tables. This is due to 
no statistical blundering, but to the fact that our 
products are entrusted to foreigners for distri- 
bution among the markets. If we cannot un- 
dertake the transport of our own produce how 
can we think of acting as a carrier between 
other countries. It certainly does seem as if 
with the P, & O., the M. M., the P. M., the Ger- 
man Lloyds, and the China Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha is pretty 
well environed with enemies, and that it is well 
nigh impossible to come off unharmed from an 
encounter. Still the project should not be given 
up in disappointment. Surely the spirit of 
intrepidity and enterprise which marked our 
countrymen in former times has not become 
quite extinct. Though we may not hope at 
first to meet the formidable foreign companies 
in open competition, we can at any rate begin 
by employing several of our vessels in carrying 
abroad the commodities which constitute our 
export trade, and thus, starting say with Siam and 
the Philippines, which have already intimated 
adesire for direct trade with us, gradually ex- 
tend our operations. In order to the proper 
commencement of this scheme, it is necessary 
that the Government should furnish certain 
funds necessary for preliminary expenses, and 
order the Nippon Yusen Kaisha to extend its 
work, and that the people should support 
the proceeding by bringing forward plenty of 
goods for export. Nor are we content to limit 
our hopes to the above result. We trust 
to see ships owned by Japanese merchants and 
traders engaging in the export trade. We in- 
deed expect more in this respect from our 
merchants than from the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, for the function of transporting goods 
from one country to another cannot be dis- 
severed from trade. In former times there 
existed such places as Phoenicia, Carthage, 
Venice; and later Holland and Portugal, 
which at one time or another held supreme 
sway in commerce, and attained the very 
summit of prosperity. They have now vanish- 
ed altogether or sunk into obscurity. The 
extraordinary wealth which they amassed only 
served to foster among their people luxury and 
indolence, which soon wrought their ruin. 
England has in the East as well as the West 
succeeded to the préeminence that Holland and 
Portugal formerly enjoyed, and by her dilligence 
and calm courage she has escaped the fate 
which wealth and power too often bring. We 
do not wish that our country should be a 
Phoenicia, a Carthage, or a Venice, a Holland 
or a Portugal; we wish her to be an England. 


Six Roserr Morier's despatch from St. Peters- 
burg, describing the scheme of the Phenix 
Company, of the Tyne, to open up the naviga- 
tion of the Yenisei, is a State document of ex- 
ceptional interest. It reads like a chapter from 
a novel, and indeed we can easily see that Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador intended to pen some- 
thing striking and dramatic. The document 
is too long for reproduction. Its gist is this. 
The huge crescent-shaped Siberian promontory, 
which projects northward between the 7oth and 
75th parallels of latitude, is traversed by two 
enormous rivers emerging in a gulf enclosed 
by the arms of the promotory. If either of these 
rivers could be navigated, the resources of the 
district they water—gold, silver, graphite, iron, 
coal, fossil ivory, timber, furs, wool, tallow, and 


‘wheat—would be brought witfin Feaob of { 
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markets. But to get at the rivers it was neces- 
sary to pass through one of three channels, the 
widest of which, called the Kara Gates, and 
also the Iron Gates, was supposed to be per- 
petually ice-bound. Forty years ago, a young 
English seaman, Joseph Wiggins, conceived a 
resolution to solve this problem. His first in- 
ducement appears to have been that “ Kara 
in Tartar means “ black,” and that such aname 
could not possibly have been given to an ice- 
bound strait. Not till 1874 was he in a position 
to carry out his project. Then, in a steam 
yacht of his own, the Drana, of only 120 tons 
burthen, he successfully navigated the Kara 
Gates and reached the mouths of both the Obi 
and the Yeniséi, The voyage not only proved 
that at certain seasons the whole coast of both 
rivers is free from ice, but also demonstrated 
the truth of Captain Wiggins’ theory that a por- 
tion of the Gulf Stream finds its way through 
the Kara channel. The voyage of the Diana 
and the principles thus laid down by Wiggins 
“enabled Nérdenskjold, the following year, 
1875, to make his first voyage to the Yenisei, 
and ultimately his celebrated journey through 
the Behring Straits round the world.” Wiggin’s 
first success did not attract the notice or obtain 
the support it deserved. He had to sell the 
Diana and undertake his next voyage in a sail- 
ing cutter of 25 tons with a crew of 8 men. He 
failed to pass the Gates, and this second voyage 
seemed to have produced nothing but some 
valuable soundings. But while sailing in these 
northern waters Wiggins met an English yachts- 
man who appreciated the man’s qualities and put 
up a thousand pounds to further the scheme. 
A Russian mine-proprietor in Siberia did as 
much, and in 1878 Wiggins navigated the 
Thames, a hundred-ton steamer, through the 
Kara Straits and up the Yenisei for a distance 
of 1,000 miles. The ship had to be laid up for 
the winter, and when spring came the rush of 
the ice-laden river smashed her. But the pro- 
blem was solved. Wiggins had proved the 
existence of ‘a navigable water way, if one 
only knew how to navigate it, from the heart of 
Asia and the untold mineral and agricultural 
storehouses of Siberia, 2,000 miles inland, to 
the markets of Europe.” Thereupon English 
enterprise took fire. In 1880 five English 
steamers were freighted from England for the 
Obi and one for the Yenisei by the Russian 
mine-owner, M. Siberiakow. Wiggins was 
offered the command of the English flotilla, but 
he refused, on the ground that the ships were 
wholly unsuited. He consented, however, to 
navigate M. Siberiakow’s vessel. All six ships 
perished, and the disappointed public concluded 
that Wiggins’ previous experiences were mere 
luck. But Wiggins himself was not be beaten. 
He got together a few bold spirits; formed a 
company called “the Phoenix Merchant Ad- 
venturers”; bought an iron steamer of 400 
tons, and started, last year, from Newcastle on 
Tyne for Yeniseisk, the first large town on the 
Yenisei, some 2,coo miles from the mouth of 
that river and within a few hundred versts of 
the Chinese frontier. For the rest, we quote 
Sir R. Morier's despatch :— 


For a very long way from the mouth up the river 
Mr. 


the navigation was practically unknown, and 
Wiggins. with a ship, drawing 11ft. of wate 
pick his way as best he could, and with such s| 
was able to have recourse to, not the least interes 
being his having having been piloted for a considerable 
distance by the blind chief of a Samoyede tribe, whose 
accurate description from memory of the landmarks 
enabled the Phenix to ascend in safety. 

‘On the gth of October, 1887, for the first time a $od-l 








going steamship carrying her own cargo from across 
the ocean, cast anchor and landed her goods in the 
heart of Siberia, She was received with enthus 
by the population, from the governor downwards, 

d every kindness and encouragement shown to 
Captain Wiggins and his crew. Nor can this be 
wondered at when we reflect that the sentiments 
evoked could not have been different in kind from 
those which would be felt by men buried alive sud- 
denly seeing themselves brought into contact with the 
rest of the world, Thad at an early date, and when 
the company of the Phoenix Merchant Adventurers 
was first formed, been in communication with the 
Russian Government as to facilities for the enterprise. 
These stout-hearted and independent north country- 
men asked for no subsidies, monopolies, or special 
privileges, nor did Mr. Wiggins claim any recompense 
for the boon conferred by his self-denying labour and 
skill on Russia. They only urged ‘that, seeing the 
enormous risks and difficulties of the venture, they 
should not be charged duties for the goods they had 
successfully conveyed through the dangers of the 
Arctic region. I met with a very warm response on 
the part of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, not only 
from M. de Giers and M. Vlangaly, but more particu- 
larly from Baron Osten Sacken, the head of the Com- 

cial Department, who, being one of the vice-pre- 
sidents of the St, Petersburg Geographical Society, 
had from the first followed Mr. Wiggins’s career with 
the greatest interest, I said that as it was not in ac- 
cordance with the views of Her Majesty's Government 
to associate themselves directly with any private com- 
mercial enterprise, I did not wish to urge the cause 
of the Phcenix Merchant Adventurers in my official 
capacity, but, seeing the very great international iu 
portance aud the special advantage to Russia of open- 
ing up_a commercial waterway between the heart of 
her Asiatic possessions and Western Europe, the ex- 
traordinary sacrifice of time and money, and the skill, 
judgment, and perseverance displayed by my country- 
man in solving this great question, I was convinced 
that the Imperial Government would regard it as quite 
natural that I should throw myself heart and soul into 
the scheme. 

I will not trouble your lordship with the long nego- 
tiations carried on through the Foreign Office, which 
did everything to assist me with the various Ministri 
called upon to deal with the matter. I succeeded in 
geiting the whole of the cargo of the Phanix admitted 
free of duty, and am now in a position to state with 
great satisfaction that I have obtained a five years’ 
Concession for the free entry of certain classes of mer- 
chandise up the Yenisei and a similar concession of 
one year for the Obi. 






































In the interval between Count Inouye’s retire- 
ment from the Foreign Office and his re-entry 
into the Cabinet as Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, he delivered many 
addresses in the provinces on various subjects, 
among which that of agriculture was-prominent. 
Atthe time these addresses attracted much atten- 
tion and provoked some criticism, and we now 
find the Wippon Fin reverting to the subject. 
That journal, notorious for its publication of a 
number of grossly false charges against the 
management of the Takashima Mine, says 
that when Count Inouye delivered these ad- 
dresses, it attributed the interest aroused by 
them to mere political motives, as the Count’s 
position made him the centre of public observa- 
tion, It now finds, however, that they were 
taken to heart by agriculturists themselves, and 
that in some localities the Count's advice is 
being put into practice. Such being the case, 
the Nippon Fin thinks itself called upon to re- 
open the question, It does not believe in the 
possibility of successfully carrying out Count 
Inouye’s suggestions. Briefly stated, His Ex- 
cellency’s contention is that the Japanese system 
of very small holdings cultivated entirely by 
manual labour is faulty. He recommends far- 
mers to combine so as to carry on their busi- 
ness on a larger scale, reduce the number of 
independent operations required for growing 
a few tons of rice or other cereals, and replace 
manual labour as far as possible by machinery. 
This advice, unimpeachable in the abstract, 
the Mippon Fin undertakes to controvert, but 
though we have read its article with attention 
we fail entirely to appreciate its arguments. It 
apparently labours under the impression that 
Cuming OMa large scale must be comparatively 
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rude, whereas the number of people whom the 
land has to support in Japan is so great that the 
utmost care must be exercised by the agricul- 
turist. It apparently labours under the further 
impression that because the total production of 
a given area of land is generally increased by 
transferring it from the hands of a single pro- 
prietor, who sublets it, to those of a number of 
owners who cultivate it entirely in their own 
interests, therefore a system of small holdings 
is better, in general. And it apparently labours 
under the still further impression that because 
rice requires water for its cultivation, and because 
it is easier to dam up small bodies of water 
than large, therefore miniature farms are a 
necessity in Japan. Perhaps some deeper 
meaning underlies the Nippon Fin's words, 
but so far as they are intelligible to ordinary 
persons, they are more puzzling than persuasive. 


We are glad to hear from Peking, says the 
N.-C. Daily News, that the Tsung-li Yamén 
has agreed to grant Sir John Walsham the 
necessary permit for the Auding to proceed to 
Chungking, its actual issue only waiting for the 
settlement of certain details as to possible ac- 
cidents of navigation, which it is hoped will be 
soon arranged. The Auling is now running 
temporarily between Hankow and Ichang, pend- 
ing the issue of the permit. 


To those interested in the question of Japanese 
official ranks the Fiji Shimpd furnishes some 
useful information. Previously to 1885, in 
which year the Dazjo-kan was abolished, the 
Prime Minister, the First and Second Ministers 
of State, the Councillors, the Heads of Depart- 
ments, and the President of the Senate, as well 
as the Senators, were all officials of First Class 
chokunin rank, though among them differences 
of precedence and salary of course existed. 
But under the new system, by which the Prime 
Minister was changed into the Minister Pre- 
sident of the Cabinet, and the Councillors 
(sang?) became Ministers of State at the head of 
the various Departments, the Emperor himself 
presiding in the Cabinet, these officials received 
their portfolios from His Majesty direct,and con- 
sequently their rank was changed from chokunin 
to shinnin, the former signifying that they were 
entitled to appear in the Imperial presence, the 
latter that their patents of office were conferred 
on them by the Sovereign in person. The rank 
of shinnin is thus placed above that of choku- 
nin. Counts Kawamura and Sasaki, Viscount 
Fukuoka and others, who had been either sang/, 
heads of Departments, Presidents of the Senate 
or Senators under the old system, and who were 
appointed Court Councillors under the new, 
simply retained their chokunin rank and did 
not rise to that of shinnin. The Ministers of 
State forming the Cabinet were, however, pro- 
moted to the Second Grade of the Second Rank 
(fu-ni-i), in addition to their general distinc- 
tion as shinnin. When Count Inouye resigned 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs and became a 
Court Councillor, although he was placed at 
the head of the Court Councillors he lost his 
shinnin rank and reverted to that of chokunin. 
Subsequently, when the Privy Council was con- 
stituted in April of this year, its President, 
Vice-President, and Councillors were made 
officials of shinnin rank, and thus for the first 
time that rank came to be held by officials out- 
side the Cabinet. Doubtless this distinction 
was conferred on the Council to mark tye7 
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portant place occupied by it in the polity of the 
State. It may further be noted that among the 
members of the Privy Council two only, Messrs. 
Kono and Motoda, are not peers. The ¥7/1) 
Shimpo adds a list of the official class held 
before the above changes by Ministers of State 
and other high officials, with the posts occupied 
by them during the past 18 years :— 
Memners or tue Present Caniner 
(Shinnin RANK). 





Cusss neuy 
“YEARS. 


Lieut.~General Count Kuropa. Minister 
President of State. Formerly sangi and 
Chief of the Colonization Bureau......+.. 

Count Okuma. Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Formerly sangi and 
Minister of Finance. 

Count YamaGata. Minister of State for 
Home Affairs. Formerly sangi and 
Minister of War 0 

Count MarsuGata. Minister of State for 
Finance. Formerly Superintendent of 
‘Taxation agai see, Second 

Major-Gen. Count Oyama. Minister of 
State for War . « Third 

Lieut.-General Count Saico. Minister 
of State for the Navy. Formerly, Mi- 
nister of War 

Major General Count Yamaps 
of State for Justice 

Count Ivovye. Minister of State for Agr 
culture and Commerce. Formerly, Mi- 
nister of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
Vice-Minister of Finance .... . Second 

Viscount Mort. Minister of 
Education. 
Foreign Affairs 

Admiral Viscount ENomorto. 
of State for Commu: ions. 
Minister of the Navy 
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First 




















Second 
Minister 





Third 











State’ for 
Formerly, Vice-Minister of 


Fourth 






Minister 
Formerly 
Second 





Menners or THe Privy Councit. 


sangi, 
inister 


Count Ivo, President. Formerly 
Minister of Public Works and M 
President of State 

Count Tarasuima, 
merly sangt 
Affairs 

Count Ox1 
and Minister for Justice.. 

Count Sorsima. Councillor. Formeily 
sangi and Minister of Foreign Aff 

Admiral Count Kawamura. Councillor 
Formerly Minister for the Navy and 
sangi .. Second 

Viscount FUKUOKA. Councillor. Formerly 
Vice- Minister of Justice. .. Second 

Count Sasaki. Councillor. Formerly 
Vice-Minister of Justice and Minister of 
Public Works 

Count Katsu, ouncillor, 
sangi and Minister of the Navy 

Mr. Kono. Councillor. 
Judge. 

Viscount Yosuipa. . Formerly 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 
Agiiculture and Commerce 

Viscount SuinaGawa. Councillo 


First 






Vice-President. For- 
ister for Foreign 








First 





formerly sangi 
First 





First 















Second 





‘ormerly 
» First 





Formerly a 





Third 


Third 





Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 


and Chief Secre: 
of Foreign Affairs 
‘ount Saxo, Councillor. 
ice-Minister of Finance .. 
Count Hicasuixuze. Councillor. 
merly Imperial Chamberlain, 
Viscount Yosuit, Councillor. 
Viscount Hisixara. Councillor, For- 
merly Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 
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It is necessary to explain that these Ranks are 
Official Grades, of which the first three are cho- 
Aunin and the next four are sdnin. 

We read occasionally of attempts at counter- 
feiting Japanese money, but the beauty and 
finish of the coinage issued from the Imperial 
Mint at Osaka are the great drawbacks to the 
proceeding being carried out with anything ap- 
proaching success. A few spurious imitations 
of the silver yen were recently found in Hong- 


kong, Te were casily and quickly detected, 
O U 








mainly for the reason stated above, and we now 
learn from the W.-C, Daily News that a gang 
of “ smashers” has been captured in Shanghai 
engaged in the business of attempting an imi- 
tation of the subsidiary coinage. Their dies, 
moulds, files, spelter, &c., were also taken, and 
the few coins passed are described as ill-finished 
and of bad colour. The Shanghai journal 
of the roth instant says:—“‘The six pri- 
soners implicated in the manufacture of spuri- 
ous subsidiary coins, referred to in our issue 
of yesterday, were brought up at the Mixed 
Court, yesterday, before Mr. Tsai, Mr. W. 
S. Emens, U.S. Assessor, and a representa- 
tive of the Japanese Consulate. The evidence 
was chiefly that of the detective who made the 
arrests, and the prisoners were put back till 
to-day, when the British Assessor, Mr. Carles, 
sits, some of the counterfeits being of coins 
minted in Hongkong.” On the 11th the ¥.-C, 
Daily News thus refers to the case :—‘ The six 
coiners were brought up again yesterday in the 
Mixed Court before Mr. Tsai, Mr. Carles, 
British Assessor, and a representative from the 
Japanese Consulate. All the prisoners, we 
understand, confessed their guilt, and sentence 
was deferred, pending communication on the 
subject with the Taota’ 





Tue immense telescope recently erected in the 
United States, promises to reveal many things 
of deep interest. The New York Sun gives the 
following account of one of the first performances 
of the great lens asa discoverer :— 





Every owner of an amateur’s telescope knows th 
brated Ring Nebula in the constellation of Lyra. It is an 
exceedingly beautiful phenomenon, hanging there against 
the black blackground of the sky’like a most delicate, yet 
perfectly formed ring or wreath of smoke, It is only when 
We reflect on its real size that the mind passes from admira- 
tion to awe at the sight of this ring. If our solar system 
were placed in its centre, the gigantic sweep of that lumin- 
ous ellipse surrounding us would belt the heavens as with a 
new and grander galaxy. ‘The form of this object, and 
the fact that it is nebulous in character, have naturally led 
to many speculations based upon its resemblance to the 
nebular rings out of which, according to La Place’s hypo- 
thesis, the planets of our system were formed. Here was 
an actual phenomenon in the heavens which showed at 
east that there could be such things as nebular rings. The 
best telescopes have shown a few faint stars near the ring 
one within it, but nothing that could be regarded as 
evidence of any probable connection between the stars and 
the ring. But at one glance the Lick telescope has re- 
vealed a marvellous structure. Here is Professor Holden’s 
account of i 





















astronomer, by every large and small telescope in 
Sir John Herschel describes it as a ring and figures 
following it. Lord Rosse, with his six-foot reflector, 
gave five smaill stars outside of it and none inside, Mr. Lassell, 
With his four-foot retlector, tures it with thirteen faint stars in 
an oval outside, and one inside the ring. Sol saw it with the 
Washington refractor of twenty-six i perture in 187s. Our 

ula with the thirty-six inch telescope showed 
y of new detail, and a careful examination has dis- 
not only the single star inside, but likewise eleven 
c the inner oval or projected on the bright nebulosity 
between the outer and the inner ovals. Not only this, but itis 
obvious that the plan on which this nebula is built is that of a 
teries of ellipses or ovals. There is first the ring of faint stars 
Outside the nebula; then the outer and inner bounding ovals 
of the nebulosity ; next a ring of faint stars around the edges of 
the interior ring, and finally a number of stars critically situated 
on the various parts of the nebulosity and outer oval. The ob- 
ject is entirely a new one in its appearance and i wes 
tions as seen here. 
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One cannot read this description without recognizing the 
strong probability that there is an intimate connection be- 
tween the nebulous ovals and the rings of stars. Here, 
then, it seems, we behold a corner of the universe where 
the great work of creation is now actually in progress. 
Here in this cosmic workshop of Lyra are scattered raw 
and finished solar dies; rows of suns ablaze 
tine light, and masses of unformed. vapour, in 
bosom the carhon atoms may be floating which in 
the ripeness of time shall assume forms of beauty and life. 
‘There are other spots in the heavens where stars and 
nebulous matter are mingled in a way what suggests a 
close relationship, but none so remarkable as this discovered 
by Professor Holden, Even the curious group called the 
Pleiades, where, as recent photographic discoveries have 
shown, nebular masses and streams are mingled in the 

st fashion with the stars, there is nothing so re= 
sle as the concentric rings described by the director 
of the Lick Observate In the conste! jon of Aquarius 
there is a small nebu small, that is, as scen from the 
carth, though enormously large in reality—which presents 
the suggestive phenomenon cf a globular mass, apparently 
surrounded by a Aattish ring, recalling the appearance of 
Saturn. But even this must be regarded as a less interest- 
ing ob inthe Ring Nebula of Lyra now appears to be, 
with its mariélloUs Wodahs-Uf suns and sunstull. 
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Dr. Hasecawa, President of the College of 
Medicine in the Imperial University, delivered 
an excellent address to the Private Sanitary 
Society of Japan at its meeting on the 2gth 
ultimo. His topic was the proposed improve- 
ment of the city of Tékyé, and he pointed out 
with great force and with all the authority of a 
distinguished man of science that the first 
object of the improvements should be of a 
sanitary character. Doctors may do much to 
palliate illness, but they cannot contend against 
naturally evil conditions. The soil is the great 
harbourer of malignant germs, and the soil of 
Tokyé6 is especially bad. The sites of the old 
yashiki are surrounded by stagnant ditches 
from which people draw putrid water—slime it 
might be more truly called—to lay the dust of 
the streets. There is no system of drainage, 
and in times of heavy rain the low-lying dis- 
tricts are converted into reeking pools. Closed 
sewage Dr. Hasegawa did not apparently advo- 
cate. He doubtless admits the incomparable su- 
periority of removing the night-soil as atpresent. 
But he wants better methods of removal. The 
wealthier citizens fare well enough in thisrespect, 
but the dwellings of the poorer are in a terrible 
condition. The lecturer drew a vivid picture of 
the cholera epidemics that visited Téky6 between 
1879 and 1886, During those eight years the 
number of cholera patients treated in the 
public hospitals was 21,916, or whom 17,447 
died. The expense incurred by the Central 
Government and the Municipality in connection 
with these patients was over six hundred 
thousand yen, The loss to the nation was in- 
comparably greater. As a mere matter of 
financial prudence wholesale measures of re- 
form are required. Dr. Hasegawa conjured 
the City Improvements Committee to give full 
consideration to these points, and promised that 
if his advice were taken, Toky6 might not fear 
any more epidemics. He did not allude to 
waterworks, doubtless because this all important 
question lies outside the sphere of the Improve- 
ments Committee's functions. 





In describing the new version of the Malwa 
incident published by the vernacular press, we 
stated that the ¥ij/ Shimpd alone had excluded 
the matter from its columns. Subsequently, 
however, that journal gave a version of the 
latest phase in terms somewhat different from 
those of its contemporaries, and the Wéchi 
Shimbun followed suit with a similar story. 
The two journals say that Isoda and his wife, 
who now occupy menial positions in the house 
of a foreigner at Tsukiji, were visited, one day 
lately, by Jihei, Isoda’s elder brother. Jihei 
declared that the Chief Officer of the Malwa 
had come to the office of Mr. Rossetsu, in 
Yokohama, and desired that gentleman to in- 
stitute proceedings for libel against the Isodas. 
Mr. Rossetsu, however, opposed this course, and 
pointed out that all ends would be more easily 
served by procuring from the Isodas a written 
denial of their previous charge. In pursuance 
of this suggestion an agent—Fujimaki Shigeru 
—visited Jihei and commissioned him to obtain 
the required document from the Isodas as the 
alternative to a criminal prosecution. Thus the 
matter was arranged, and Jihei received twenty 
yen to compensate his trouble and loss of time. 


* 
ae 


Whichever version be accepted—and they 
differ merely in unimportant details—the only 


really unfortunate incident/in>the busin li 
Digitized by C IB é 


the payment made to Jihei. A mere fraction 
of the money should have sufliced if it was 
honestly destined to recompense a poor coolic 
for a journey to Tékyd and for two or three 
conversations. Were this one feature ruled out 
of the story, there would be nothing illegitimate 
in the other details, so far as concerns the mere 
question of the negotiators’ methods. But we 
do think, in view of the exceptional publicity 
given to the whole affair by the vernacular press, 
and in view of the great injury done thereby to 
the reputation of foreign ships’ officers generally 
—we do think that the course adopted was ill- 
judged and inadequate. If Isoda’s wife uttered 
a baseless slander, nothing short of a criminal 
prosecution could satisfy the requirements of the 
situation, As matters sland now, the Japanese 
public remains quite unpersuaded that the 
alleged outrage was not attempted, and to this 
disgrace is added the humiliating idea that im- 
proper methods were employed to obtain a 
confession. How the mischief can be mended 
is an exceedingly perplexing question. The 
Isodas and Jihei evidently deserve very little 
credit or sympathy, but they will assuredly get 
a great deal. 





Tuanxs to the exertions of Dr. W. Anderson, 
the British Museum now includes a fairly re- 
presentative collection of Japanese fine-art 
works. The great institution’s annual statement 
of progress for the year ending June 3oth, con- 
tains the following :— 


A commencement has been made of an exhibition of 
the Greek and Roman sepulchral monuments and 
other sculpture hitherto stored away in imperfectly 
lighted rooms in the basement of the Museum. In- 
tended structural alterations have been postponed 
owing to disappointment in the necessary supply of 
unds asked for, and promised, for the past year. 1 
is expected that provision for these works will be 
made in the grant for the year 1858. 
remainder of the monuments will find adequate exhibi 
tion space in a well-lighted lower floor of the present 
room. From apprehension of injury by exposure to 
light wnd changes of atmosphere, it has been found 
necessary to remove from the walls of the north-west 
stair-case the framed Egyptian papyri exhibited there 
for many years; but a small selection has been placed 
on view in the Upper Egyptian Gallery. The well- 
space of the staircase will be covered with Mosaics 
from Carthage, Halycarnassus, and other sites, many 
of them not before exhibited. In the other gallery 
has been placed on view an extensive series of Japa- 
nese paintings, with a few early Chinese works, taken 
from the collection formed by Mr, William Anderson 
during a residence of many years in Japan, and pur- 
chased from him in the year 1883. ‘They will remain 
on exhibition for some time, and will afterwards be 
replaced by European works from the general collec- 
tion of prints and drawings. ‘I'he interruption since 
the year 1883 of the exploration for antiquities in 
Assyria and Balylonia, by reason of the refusal of the 
Turkish Governnient to renew the firman under which 
it had been carried on for many years, has caused the 
abandonment of importants sites in those countries to 
the operations of native diggers. It is to be feared 
that there has been much destruction and dispersal 
of inscribed tablets in consequence. Partially ex- 
cavated sites, in which collections of these documents 
were found, and in which without doubt more remained 
to be unearthed, are exposed to the reckless explora- 
tions of the Arabs, and the records of these aricient 
empires are being scattered, or altogether destroyed,” 
Printed books and manuscripts illustrating the history 
of shorthand-writing have been exhibited in the King’s 
Library, on occasion of the celebration of the inven- 
tion, 



























Ir seems that the TOky6 City Improvements 
Committee is holding its deliberations with 
closed doors, and people naturally complain 
that such secrecy is inconvenient and unsatis- 
factory, The matter is discussed strongly in 
the columns of the Héchi Shimbun, that 
journal emphatically insisting that newspaper 
reporters should be admitted to the Committee 
Chamber, and that the citizens should be kept 
au courant of everything in progress. So far 
as we can gather from our contemporary's 
article, the main objection to privacy is @ab 
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rumours are likely to be circulated by persons 
either credulous or interested, and that property- 
owners may thus be exposed to heavy loss. 
It is hinted that secrecy cannot really be 
secured : the number of the Committee—twenty- 
five—is too large ; and behind this hint there is 
the obvious apprehension that Committee men 
may make use of their knowledge for purposes 
of their own. Reasonable as the Héchi’s con- 
tention sounds, there is no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that the question presents many aspects, 
Tokyd folk are exceedingly speculative. We 
know what has happened about land in the past 
two years. Its price was pushed up in an in- 
credibly short time to an extravagant figure. 
A fall ought to have set in ere this, but 
the talk of city improvements has set the 
bee buzzing once more in people’s bonnets. 
The widening of streets and the laying out 
of parks, say speculators, will so extend 
the area of the city that we shall see the value 
of suburban property rise far beyond present 
figures; and as for land in the vicinity of favoured 
central spots, its possessors have a gold mine. 
Now, when we say that land in the Aoyama out- 
skirt, purchasable two years ago for 250 yen an 
acre, cannot now be procured for 1,200 yen, and 
that property in Azabu offered at a thousand 
yen in the fall of 1886 is now quoted at five 
thousand, it will be seen that anything tending 
to maintain these monstrous figures is to be 
deprecated. Possibly the Improvements Com- 
mittee is influenced by these considerations. 
Its members may think that until their scheme 
is finally elaborated, the less aliment they give 
rumour the better. If reports of their proceed- 
ings appeared constantly in the vernacular press, 
ns of all kinds might be encouraged. 
Is it not very conceivable, too, that if, by admit- 
ting newspaper reporters, the attitude of indivi- 
dual members were made public, they might be 
subjected to many inconvenient and embarrass- 
ing influences? When a number of persons 
interested in any project have entrusted the 
elaboration of that project to a Committee, 
elected by themselves, they do not usually insist 
upon being admitted to the Committee’s deli- 
berations. They wait until their nominees have 
prepared a scheme, and they then accept, reject, 
or modity it. It is true that in this case only a 
part of the Committee has been elected by the 
citizens, but it isalso true that the final endorse- 
ment of any scheme propounded by the former 
will rest with the latter. 





We have already spoken of the establishment 
in TOky6 of a political association calling itself 
Sichise® Kenkiu-kai, which somewhat intricate 
appellation signifies “Society for investigating 
the principles of self-government.” The Michi- 
Nichi Shimbun now acts as its mouth-piece, 
setting forth a programme of unimpeachable 
character, Self-government, we are told, is the 
basis of national organization. The latter is 
the body, the former the spirit and at the same 
time the heart; the force that inspires and the 
agent that vitalizes. Due recognition of the 
rights of the subject constitutes the basis 
of well organised society. It is the very 
root of constitutional government, for unless 
the latter spring from the former, parliamentary 
institutions and the other mechanism of a con- 
stitution must remain mere exotics, artificially 
nurtured and liable to wither at any moment. 
There can be no such thing as genuine national 
iumity{woless the interests of the whole are in 
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unison with the interests of its parts. These 
considerations are of vital importance to the 
Japan of to-day, approaching, as she is, a great 
epoch in her political history. Hence the 
formation of the Fichise? Kenkiu-kai. Its pro- 
moters look forward to doing some public ser- 
vice by helping men and by themselves learning 
to understand what are the rights belonging to 
and the obligations devolving on individuals as 
units of the body politic. Membership is in- 
vited, alike from official and private circles, and 
it is promised that the assistance of Western 
scholars shall supplement the; work of the 
association itself. 








Herz is a point which we desire to keep before 
the eyes of the Japanes = 


Curiously enough, if we have kept the traditions of the 
Renaisscence as regards literary education, we have depart- 
ed from them in our estimation of art. In the days of the 
great Italian schools of art, no work which offered chances 
for beauty of design was beneath the dignity of the masters. 
To-day there are many artists who would be driven only by 

















necessity to fresco-painting, and yet Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Correggio earned imperishable fame by 
painting ceilings and walls. It was not beneath the dignity 





of the Italian masters to make designs for plate and even 
for costumes, to compose designs for tapestries, and to 
interest themselves in architectural details. With them 
there was no question of the superior “dignity” of acade- 
mic or of applied art, ‘The designing of a salt-cellar was 
atask as worthy of an artist as the painting of a picture 
upon canvas, The distinction between academic and ap- 
plied art which is made so much of in our time is one of 
modern origin. Its influence has been so general and 
mischievous that with the majority of people art has come 
to be synonymous with costly easel or exhibition paintings, 
or marble or bionze statues—objects of luxury which are 
viewed, perhaps, with unreasoning admiration, but always 
as something quite apart from the daily life of their ad. 
mirers. But it is perfectly evident that if interest in ait is 
to remain so artificial, and if art itself is to continue to be a 
hot-house exotic, it can never have a healthy growth nor 
Lecome a vital influence. The problem is, therefore, to 
apply art to the needs and uses of every-day life so fami- 
iatly that beauty of design and color may be strange to no 
cne. This is the zsthetic consideration, and there is also 
the practical argument, often illustrated by the differences 
in price between raw clay, clay in a brick; clay in a finely- 
molded vase, and clay in a noble statue. It is the practical 
side of the question which naturally carriesthe most weight. 
Tt was this more than anything else which led to the foun- 
dation of the South Kensington Schools of Design in E. 
Jand some forty years ago. in self-sufficient apostles 
of art for the elect, like Mr, Whistler, hold South Kensing- 
ton and all its works to be a vulgar abomination; but 
Mr. Whistler, fortunately, is an erring mortal like the 
rest of us. ‘The fact remains that this English training has 
improved the quality and increased the amount of certain 
manufactures, notably silt. It has exercised an influence 
Upon the potteries—Doulton, for example—and in other 
departments of applied art it has been proved that intelli 
gent instruction in applied art biings not only an esthetic 
but a pecuniary return, In Belgium the importance of this 
subject has been recognized for many years, and the train- 
ing of Belgian artisans has made itself felt in the markets 
of the wold. ‘The same may be said of Germany, where 
neatly every city has its school and museum of applied art. 
Results like the hon-work and potteries of Nuremberg, 
Isenberg, and other towns, to cite no further instances, 
have met with abundant appreciation. In France, where 
art is encouraged by an official patronage unknown to us, 
there is a strong party which constantly demands that the 
Government give more attention and support to applied art. 
American appreciation of the importance of this subject is 
of comparatively recent growth. and is as yet very limited. 
In Philadelphia more has been done, possibly, than else- 
where in the way of schools for practical art training. If 
the results have not been all that was hoped, yet some- 
thing has heen accomplished, and more will be dine in the 
future. At New York picture sales we have seen $45,000 
and $66,000 paid for single paintings. But it is not to be 
doubted ‘that the $66,000 paid for Meissonier,"* 1807 ” now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, would have accomplished far 
more definite and more valuable result if the money had 
heen applied to the encowagement of training in the ap- 
plication of art to industry. 






















































Cuters of local police throughout the empire 
are now assembled in Tokyo, whither they were 
summoned by the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs. They attended at the Home Office on 
the 6th instant, and were addressed by the 
Minister in person. This, of course, is no 
novelty. It has usually been among the ordi- 
nary events of the year. To secure uniformity 
of administrative methods, direct instructions to 
inspectors of police in the provinces are found 
necessary. The Nicht Nicht Shimbun thinks 
the necessity specially cogent this year, in view 
of the activity that is sure to prevail in political 
circles during the next twelve month. Count 
Goto’s experiences on his recent trip are said 
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to be suggestive. While in one district he ex- 
perienced iltiberal treatment and found that 
all his utterances were carefully checked by the 
police, in another he was waited on by Prefects 
and high officials and every facility was given 
tohim. It is plain that the intentions of the 
Central Government are not interpreted alike in 
all parts of the empire. Next year if such dis- 
crepancies exist, they are likely to be very 
marked, for not Count Goto alone, but other 
politicians of note contemplate extended tours 
for the purpose of addressing the people. 
Among the leaders of thought who may be ex- 
pected to take this course, Counts Inouye, 
Okuma, and Itagaki are prominent. The local 
police authorities must therefore be looking for- 
ward to 1889 with no little anxiety, and the 
Central Government does well to place itself 
in renewed touch with its officials in remote 
districts. 


We have received the first number of Hayes’ 
Sporting News, a weekly journal published at 
Calcutta. The title of the new paper is suffi- 
cient to indicate its scope, and the editor, Cap- 
tain Horace Hayes, is the author of several 
valuable works on training, riding, and stable 
and horse management, all of which have 
had an enormous circulation and through them 
he has acquired a world-wide reputation. Cap- 
tain Hayes’ knowledge of the horse has received 


‘the “hall mark” in England, as during a recent 


visit home he passed an examination, and is 
now a member of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. Having spent many years of 
his life in India, there is probably no man better 
equipped for the task which he has under- 
taken, in respect of that particular country, 
but according to Captain Hayes’ outline of what 
he intends his paper to be, sketched to us dur- 
ing his recent visit to Japan, the Sporting News 
will be welcomed by owners of horse-flesh in 
all countries. The journal presents a good ap- 
pearance. It is the size of the Wartehall 
Review, and the first number contains sixteen 
pages, pinned together in a coloured wrapper, 
of varied and excellent matter, amongst which 
isan article “ On Learning to Act” contributed 
by Mrs. Hayes. Advertisers have availed them- 
selves freely of its pages, and Hayes’ Sporting 
News bear all the appearance of becoming a 
financial, as it is sure to be a literary, success, 


Particuxars of the recent accident to the wo! 
of the Biwa Canal are furnished by the 7iji 
Shimpd. It was on the night of the sth instant 
that the trouble occurred. At one part of the 
tunnel the soil is of a sandy character, and the 
possibility of a landslip had always been under- 
stood. The tunnel is about 1,040 yards in 
length, and of the whole distance only the first 
section of 40 yards had not been completely 
lined with brick. The walls of that section were 
so lined, but the roof was in its natural condition, 
and it was this roof that crumbled in. Several 
persons were in the vicinity at the time, and 
measures were immediately organized for the re- 
lief of 65 labourers known to be imprisoned in the 
tunnel. So vigorously was the work carried on 
that by noon of the following day the voices of the 
incarcerated men became distinctly audible. But 
as the excavation advanced its section dimini- 
shed, and the labour of carrying it forward be- 
came necessarily more severe. There began to 
be talk of the necessity of boring a shaft from 
above, when fortunately a small channel of com- 
municajion, some two inches wide, was establi- 
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shed with the interior, and conversation could 
easily be carried on between those inside and 
those outside. At about 7 o'clock in the even- 
ing of the same day a man forced his way out- 
wards through this hole. It was doubted at 
first whether he had really come from the inside 
of the tunnel, but when he was presently fol- 
lowed by others, crawling out one by one 
to the number of sixty-five, there could no 
longer be any question, and loud shouts of 
joy were raised. The story told by the 
rescued men was that the first notice received 
by those working at the far end was a sudden 
blast of air, by which all their lamps were ex- 
tinguished. Presently the labourers who had 
been near the mouth came running with the 
news that a landslip had occurred and that they 
were all imprisoned. At first*great consterna- 
tion prevailed. It seemed that death by star- 
vation was inevitable. By and by, however, 
the men roused themselves, and determined to 
set to work by relays so long as their strength 
held out. After about sixteen hours’ toil they 
heard the sounds of excavation going on out- 
side, and this made them redouble their 
efforts. Meanwhile the water in the tun- 
nel had increased perceptibly, but they were 
able to keep out of it by laying bricks. The 
air remained good, but they suffered not 
a little from hunger. Fortunately twenty- 
three out of the sixty-five had food-boxes 
with them, and the contents of these were dis- 
tributed little by little. The oil in their lamps 
ultimately became exhausted, and they could 
only keep two alight. Still their courage was not 
damped. It was only when they heard those out- 
side discussing the necessity of abandoning the 
excavation, and commencing to dig a shaft, that 
they became desperate, and set about burrowing 
an exit at all hazards. They were none the 
worse for their imprisonment. Six had to take 
a day's rest, but the rest were able to go to work 
next morning. The Governor of Kyété, Mr. 
Kitagaki, had been present at the excavation 
throughout. He welcomed each man as he 
emerged and inquired after his condition. Sub- 
sequently a sum of 75 yen was distributed 
among the men by Mr. Kitagaki’s orders, and 
Mr. Nagai, Prefect of Shiga, sent an additional 
sum of 25 yen. 


Ar Surugadai, in Téky6, lives Mr. Tanabe, a 
gentleman in easy circustances, His mother, 
an inmate of the same house, has attained her 
sixtieth year, but, until quite lately, was a hale 
and hearty lady, much beloved for her virtues 
and esteemed for her accomplishments. The 
changes of these topsy-turvy times have not 
shaken her adherence to the faiths and fashions 
of ancient days. In her eyes the Japanese samu- 
rat still exists, though his name has been erased 
from the national ledger and his place usurped 
by inferiors. A few months ago, her wonted 
health began to fail. She was attacked bya 
disease formerly held fatal and now known to 
be curable only by extreme measures. At the 
Hongo Hospital Dr. Sato told her that a severe 
surgical operation could alone save her life. 
Was it possible that a lady of her age should 
survive such a method of treatment? Dr. Sato 
said there was good hope, and after anxious 
consultation her family consented to follow his 
advice. The old lady at once became an 
inmate of the hospital. By the 24th ultimo, 
she had undergone the necessary preparation, 


Dr. Seip. himnaelf aertook the operation, in 
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the presence of the chief surgeons of the Naval 
and War Departments and of the Imperial 
University. Two deep incisions in the bosom 
had to be made and thé assistants were about 
to administer chloroform. The old lady asked 
what was the nature of the medicine. Being 
told that its function was merely to deaden pain, 
she said thatshe had no need of such things. 
She had heard of anodyne drugs that send 
patients to sleep under the surgeon’s knife. She 
preferred to remain awake. Among her friends 
of former days was a loyal soldier, by name 
Miyoshi. Fate willed that he should die by his 
own sword, He had disembowelled himself 
in her presence, and with a wide wound gaping 
in his bosom, had composed and written his 
death song. She had witnessed this thing with 
her own eyes. It was her notion of the example 
a samurai ought to set, and though a woman 
she preferred to emulate such a spirit rather 
than to take refuge from pain in narcotics. 
With that she lay down, and bared her 
bosom to the knife. Dr. Sato proceeded 
with the operation. He made two incisions, 
about four inches each, in the form of 
a cross under the left breast, and two smaller 
incisions above. From each wound a large 
abscess was removed and twenty stitches 
were put in, During the whole process the old 
lady never made a movement or uttered a groan, 
Not until Dr. Sato asked whether she had suf- 
fered much pain did she open her eyes and 
reply quietly that the cutting of live flesh is 
never without suffering. Her son, who was by 
her side throughout, would now have answered 
the various enquiries that had come by telegraph 
and messenger, but the old lady insisted on 
writing, four letters herself to re-assure her 
friends. Dr. Sato declared, as well he might, 
that he had never, in all his experience, en- 
countered so much fortitude and power of 
endurance. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun tells 
the story as an evidence that the old Samurai 
spirit survives in Japan. 

Tus New Vork Advertiser tas the followin, 


The * civilized, world, as” it calls itself, is extremely 
fond of giving Japan advice, and either’ for love or 
money has imported very much of it to that land. 
Often, unfortunately, the counsel, though well meant, 
has been anything but judicious, Buta recent sugges. 
tion merits the most thoughtful consideration of those 
to whom it has been extended, ‘This refers to the pro- 
posed change of dress on the part of Japanese ladi 
to conform to the fashions of Western civilization. 
Touching that movement, a number of American 
women, headed by Mrs. Cleveland, have united in an 
address to their sex in the Mikado's empire, urging 
them to be very cautious in substituting foreign modes 
for those tq which they have been accustomed. 
‘The circular praises the present fashion in woman's 
dress in Japanese as “elegant and refined,” and filling 
the conditions of “ beauty, grace and suitability.” At 
the same time it is far more economical than the 
foreign style both of itself and because the. proposed 
¢ would involve expensive alterations in domestic 
furniture. ‘Carpets, chairs and tubles,” the letter 
says, “must be added to foreign dress and shoes, and 
Japanese household interiors, now held up to the world 
as models of grace, simplicity and harmony, will have 
to be entirely remodelled.” And further, the Japanese 
are warned that in many respects the western fashions 
for women are detrimental to health and morals. 
Heavy skirts and close fitting dress bodies are harshly 
d, and particularly "the insidious custom of 
wearing corsets," which is denounced as "far more 
direful in its consequences than the Chinese custom of 
compressing the feet.” ‘The Japanese are urged, there. 
fore, instead of timely adopting foreign costume: 
to join the best women of other lands in studying 
what is the best way of adapting dress to the health 
of the body and the development of the soul.” 
Without touching on the delicate ground of dress 
reform in general, we may heartily join our voice 
to the signers of the letter in hostility to the project 
of substituting the foreign for the native female costume 
in Japan. |The dress now worn represents the thought 
and exverience of ages, and for that reason should not 
be lightly discarded. Inveterate custom is of itself se 


law and should have the authorjey-wf law. teil 
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are other weighty reasons for holding to the present 
fashion, It is, as the signers of the letter say, both 
elegant and refined.” A Japanese lady, in her flow- 
ing, graceful robes, is a beautiful object; and the 
national costume is equally suitable to the ‘daily uses 
of common life, ‘The dress, founded as it is on the 
laws of nature, becomes the princess at court and the 
peasant at her toil. With some modification in details 
it is adapted for all the new conditions of life that 
have followed the political changes of the empire, It 
is far less expensive, also, as has been noted, and 
upon the whole quite as healthful, 
Yo be added to these considerati 
ness of a transition stage. 
ladies appear in the 
very poor advantag 














ns is the awkward 
Charming as the Japanese 
native costumes they show to 
the strange garments of the 
West The transformation is very obnoxious to any 
‘one who has seen the Japanese at home. Such a truly 
beautiful woman as Mis, fanaka, for example, disguises 
in our stiff gowns the loveliness which makes her justly 
celebrated in her own country, No, let the Japane: 
stick to their artistic and sensible dress. They have 
already surrendered far too much of what is excellent 
in their own exquisite civilization to adapt themselves 
to the customs of foreigners. 


























A wELL-kNown writer lately gave expression to 
the seeming paradox that the worst written 
histories were the best for school purposes. In 
so saying he wished to draw attention to the 
truth that the main teaching value of history is 
lost if the judgment be allowed to lie dormant. 
A smoothly written and apparently consistent 
compendium of history, with cut-and-dry con- 
clusions regarding characters, nations, and 
epochs, instead of awakening the historic sense, 
deadens it. There exists a widespread repul- 
sion to history among young people fresh from 
school, a repulsion which can in most cases be 
traced to a mechanical drill in dates, facts, and 
conclusions. In many schools things are so 
bad that the teacher demands in the history 
hour a repetition of the exact words of the 
manual. It is no wonder that the pupils end by 
loathing the subject. Anything like a com- 
plete trust in any special author's view of 
a character or period, except this be the result 
of a fresh and personal study of the facts, 
should not be inculcated or fostered by a 
teacher. His duty is to make the past alive to 
his pupils, and to render the characters human, 
So long as his opinions do not clash with sound 
morality, a few eccentricities of judgment are 
rather desirable than otherwise. After all, we 
are very far from thinking alike regarding the 
history of our own land. “If the history of 
England,” said Disraeli in 1857, ‘‘be ever 
written by one who has the knowledge and the 
courage, and both qualities are requisite for the 
undertaking, the world would be more astonished 
than when reading the Roman annals of 
Niebuhr. Generally speaking, all the great 
events have been distorted, some of the im- 
portant causes concealed, some of the principal 
characters never appear, and all who figures are 
so misunderstood and misrepresented, that the 
result is a complete mystification, and the 
perusal of the narrative about as profitable to 
an Englishman as reading the Republic of 
Plato or the Utopia of More, the pages of Gau- 
dentio di Lucca, or the adventures of Peter 
Wilkins.” A new series of historical text-books 
for school use, just issued by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., must be admitted to reach 
a high standard of excellence. They are written 
by masters in the craft, and not by literary 
hacks, with the result that importance is laid on 
the right particulars. Dates appear later on, 
after the pupils have grown interested in scenes, 
places, and personages, and even then they are 
thrown to the end, where they are inserted 
in a brief outline or compendium. Mr. F: 
York Powell, favourably known as the author 
eof a recent English History for college WSFA 














writes the first two of the series, and Professor 
S. R. Gardiner, the well-known historian of the 
era of the Great Rebellion, is author of the last 
two. A special feature of the books is the abun- 
dance of pictorial illustration and of maps. The 
Peninsular War, for example, which is always 
of supreme interest to intelligent English school- 
boys, and the never-to-be-forgotten struggle at 
Waterloo, are illustrated by two excellent cam- 
paign maps, and a third giving the disposition 
of the armies on the great battle-field. This 
appeals to the eye, and, if the maps are to be 
reproduced by pupils, to the hand also, and isa 
wonderful aid to historical instruction, The 
frequent insertion of ballads, whose form and 
nature justifies the learning by rote so severely 
to be condemned in the case of a bald narrative, 
is also a pleasant feature of the series, which 
can be heartily recommended for school use. 


Tne advisability of utilizing the outer moat of 
the city of Téky6 for the purpose of building a 
street railway is strongly urged by the Kerzat 
Zasshi. Many argments in favour of such a 
course present themselves at once. In the 
cities of the West, where no provision was 
made in the original plan of the streets for 
such a contingency as railways, great difficulties 
have to be encountered and enormous expense 
is incurred. The lines are either sunk below 
the surface of the ground or run over-head. 
But here in TOky6, a space amply wide and 
entirely segregated from ordinary traffic exists 
in the outer moat. Absolutely useless now-a- 
days as a military defence, the moat merely 
occupies valuable space without conducing 
greatly to the beauty or at all to the health of 
the city, The Committee on City Improve- 
ments should at once decide to utilize it for 
railway purposes. T6kyd is fortunate in the 
possession of sucha facility. So thinks the Kez- 
zai Zasshi, and evidently the advice is excellent, 
The only drawback to such a course is that the 
circuitous route followed by the moat carries it 
outside many of the most populous and all the 
most fashionable quarters of the capital. It 
could be connected with these, however, by 
branch lines under ground. 


We take the following from the Xeizaé Zasshi: 
—Three questions in particular receive a large 
share of public attention in these days. They 
are, first, the assertion of the national rights ; 
second, the reductionof publicburdens, and third, 
the total up-rooting of the clan feeling, which is 
still existent. None but patriotic men could 
inaugurate these movements, and all patriots 
must support them. But the difficulty is to 
decide in what way such desirable objects shall 
be secured. In the first place, is the assertion 
of our national rights directly consistent with 
the reduction of the people's burdens? We 
certainly know that there are many unnecessary 
items in the national expenditure, but we also 
are aware that the immediate assertion of 
Japan's rights, the placing her on a basis of 
equality with Western Powers, must call for no 
ordinary expenditure in one way or another. 
This, it must be remembered, is not an end 
that can be attained by the mere agreement 
and union of all political parties. It was some 
such motive that led to the attempts to 
exclude and expel foreigners in the begin- 
ning of the present era, and, as every one 
knows, the result was much different from that 
which was desired. We we do not oppose 
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tional rights; but at the same time we think, 
the question of reducing the public burdens 
should have the preference. Before this matter 
of national rights there must be met the neces- 
sity of promoting the happiness of the people, the 
prosperity of industries and manufactures, the 
advancement of the arts and sciences and the 
steady development of the country’s power. To 
the Sosh/ this may seem a spiritless and cowardly 
policy. But the welfare of a nation is no theme 
for high sounding language or vain-glorious 
arguments, Japan cannot at present aspire to 
play a splendid and ostentatious part among 
the great Powers of the world ; to assert the con- 
trary is to indulge in mere loose, irresponsible 
talk. Heroic measures may and often do 
achieve great results, as witness the position 
that Prussia, guided by Bismarck, has ascended 
to, But at what a cost! The imposition of 
grinding burdens, the maintenance of huge 
armies, and the crushing of an enemy ere he 
has time to prepare himself—these are the 
means by which such a result has been ac- 
complished. Let Japan attempta similar policy 
and see the result. Let her wring from her 
thirty-eight millions of people the means by 
which she may arm herself; let her suddenly 
on some pretext—it does not really matter 
what,—march on Peking; carry through a 
successful campaign; force from China an 
enormous indemnity, and annex portions of 
territories, the Middle Kingdom's and there 
is no doubt that our “rights” would be 
asserted. Qur representatives would be royally 
entertained abroad, our merchants would enj 
a season of plenty and prosperity, and our 
national security would undergo an immense 
appreciation in value in the markets of the 
world. But only for atime. Soon the inevit- 
able reaction would follow this unsound stimu- 
lus. It is not by the power of her navy alone 
that England reigns supreme; it is chiefly by 
the enterprise and energy of her merchants, 
and to a greater extent even than England 
Japan must look to the same end. We fail 
therefore to understand the arguments of those 
who hold that our national rights should be 
asserted, and at the same time clamour for the 
reduction of the national burdens. As to the 
question of reducing the power of the Saf-cho 
influence in the Government of the coun- 
try, it seems to us that at present the 
preponderance of those two clans is un 
avoidable. We have no objection to offer to 
the most responsible positions being filled by 
men of the Satsuma or Choshu clans, if they 
are men of integrity; what we wish to avoid are 
the abuses liable to arise from this state 
of things. But it does not seem to us that 
with the prospect of having a Parliament in a 
couple of years, there is any call for the investi- 
gation of this subject at present. It is not 
at all likely that there will be any provision in 
the constitution making the Cabinet responsible 
to Parliament, but even without that there will 
always be exercised the force of public opinion, 
which can accomplish the same ends. 











Tue following report was presented to the 
shareholders at the fifteenth ordinary meeting of 
the Union Insurance Society of Canton, held 
on Wednesday, the roth inst. in Hongkong :— 
1887.—The net premium collected for the 
year, after deducting returns and reinsurances, 
amounts to $1,122,611.34. After providing for a 


bonus of 15 per cent, on anoatey in 
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April last, there remains at credit of working 
account a balance of $155,351.14 as per an- 
nexed statement. From this sum the directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of $5 
per share, equivalent to 20 per cent. on the paid 
up capital of $25 per share, and an addition to 
the reserve fund of $21,500, raising the reserve 
to $696,500. The balance remaining of 
$83,851.14 they propose to carry forward to 
meet liabilities and claims still outstanding, 
and thus close the account for the year 1887. 
1888.—The position of the society for the 
present year, as far as it can be ascertained, is 





as follows :—Balance of working account to the 
30th Juneas per annexed statement, $386,891.82; 
add estimate of premium to 30th September, 
$300,000.00; $686,891.82. Estimate of losses 
to pay, $173,000.00—$5 13,891.82. 





From the Jronmonger we take three items 
which may be of interest to our Japanese 
readers. The first shows the exports of iron 
and iron manufactures from and the import of 
similar articles into the German Customs Union 
during the first six months of the current year 


as compared with 1887 :— 
Exports. 









(100 kilog. net.) 1888, 
Scrap, pig, and other iron, rails,and ingots 876,436 . 
Iron articles, except machinery 478,485 
Machinery ars 398,399 «. 
Fotais - $453,310 | 
istrowrs. tee, 
Scrap, pig, and other iron, rails, and ingots 891,308. 





cles, except machinery’ . 
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The other items are these :— 


Much attention is given to the result of the tenders for 
cailway wagons received on July 28 by the railway admin 
stration in Cologne. ‘The Belgian company, Dyle-Bacalan, 
made the lowest tender of 3,025m. per car.” The total lot 
was fifty waggons of 20 tons each. The lowest German 
tender was 3,150m. ‘The Belgian offer was very ad- 
vantageous to the Prussian Treasury, for the difference 
between it and the lowest German tender is about S,o00m , 
not to speak of the Custom-house duties to be paid by th 
Belgian firm in the event of its getting the contract. Th 
German manufacturers are hard at work to obtain the 
contract after all, and if they should reduce their demands 
down to the level of the Belgians it is probable that the 
Government will decide in their favour, just as was the 
case in the competition for steel rails.” For a long time 
there has been a good deal of declamation against English 
competition in Germany; now it looks almost as if the 
Belgians were destined to become th nts of sim 
compliments as were previously addressed to the Englis 
railmakers. 
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The reports of the English iron and steel trade, and 
principally the increase of British exports, are read and 
examined with great interest in Germany, and the com- 








n with the decline of German exports has led to a 
re- 


great deal of recrimination, It is again argued that 

duction in the prices for raw material is absolutely in 
pensable in order to save a large part of the German in- 
dustries from suffering irreparable harm, Pig iron, coal, 
and coke are much too high in price. Some extensive 
collieries (subject to the administration of the large bank- 
ing concern, Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin) some time ago 
decided to ‘secure an advance in’ prices of from 20 to 25, 
percent, Itis true that the coal mives have done an in 
different and sometimes a losing business for many years 
st, and nuthing is more natural than that they should dis- 
court the impr; vement in their prospects; but they are 
evidently a little too rash about it. If the manufacturers 
cannot produce at a fair rate of profit, and if they incur 
losses, they will reduce and perhaps stop their production, 
and consequently the consumption of coal would decline 











Many ivar-iron works and wire-rolling mills have already 
A number of puddling-furnaces out of blast. Experts pre- 
dict that some of the large furnace-works will have to 





follow thi 
two furnaces ht 





example before long. In the district of Siegen 
‘¢ been put out of blast, on account of the 
igh prices for coke; but the action of the 
Vestphalian pig-iron syndicate, which persists in 
maintaining the high level of prices, meets with general 
disapproval, as is known to your readers, As the syndicates 
and the producers of coal, coke, and pig iron continue to 
act on the impulses of a sound egotism and refuse price 
allowances, it 1s now suggested that the railroads ought 
to reduce their freight tariff for these articles, and that 
their policy should be such as to promote the exports of 
manufactures rather than of coal. 












Ir is stated by the vernacular press that the 
Authorities intend to convert the Hibiya Parade 
Ground into a public park. We have already 
expressed the hope that such a measure would 
be adopted, and we greet the announcement 
with much satisfaction, A park is greatly wanted 
in the Hibiya district, for reasons sanitary and 





ole alike. One point, however, cannot 
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be too strongly urged. Let there be no attempt 
to lay out any fraction of the park, however 
small, in foreign style. We have seen the 
results of that kind of error too often. Anyone 
can witness a tolerably deterrent example now 
by visiting the Permanent Museum at Uyeno 
and noting the wretched geometrical re- 
gularity of the plots and parterres. Japan pos- 
sesses the best landscape gardeners in the 
world. They excel not alone in laying out a 
wide expanse of land, but also in investing a 
limited area with delightful and wonderfully 
clever aspects of spaciousness and variety. 
Hibiya, the most fashionable district in Téky6, 
offers an excellent field for the display of their 
unique skill. 


Among its ‘Notes on men and women in 
whom the public may be more or less inter- 
ested,” the San Francisco Bulletin has the 
followin 


The Mikado of Japan is a fine subject for the labours 
of the professional Prohibitionists. His Japanese 
Majesty gets publicly and uproariously drunk in broad 
daylight, and swaggers around his palace just like a 
common every-day drunkard, 


The person who played this practical joke on 
the unfortunate Bulle/in should try to “get off” 
something else. Why not tell the exceedingly 
gullible journal that the Queen of England is 
in the habit of walking the tight rope every 
Saturday afternoon in the organ gallery at 
Westminster, or that the Emperor of Germany 
is taking lessons from Boulanger in the art ‘of 
sword swallowing? 








Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 
13th instant were as follow: 





























Convartinux Notes. Reservas ay Secuniti 
Yes. Yan. 

Notes issued ...... $8,414,368 | Gold coin and bullion. 7,803,413 

Silver coin and bullion, 29,624,240 

Public Loan Bonds...... 13,873,160 

‘Treasury Bills 21430,000 

Government Bills. 3.108.609 

Deeds 1,500,000 

$8,414,308 58,414,368 








Of the above total issue of the notes, a sum of 
yen 2,216,233 isin the treasury of the Bank, 
and yen 56,198,135 is in actual circulation, 
showing an increase of yen 211,661 as com- 
pared with yen 55,986,474, at the end of the 
previous week. 


To correct an erroneous impression as to the 
relation in which Mr. Mosse and Dr. Rathgen 
stand towards the newly formed Fichi-sei ken- 
kiu-kai, it should be noted that those gentlemen 
|have kindly consented to deliver lectures as 
friends and well-wishers of the Association, 


Trrecrapnic intelligence has been received in 
Toky6 that a French sailor, while in a state of 
intoxication, created a disturbance in the Maru- 
yama district of Nagasaki, and that when the 
police proceeded to arrest him, he broke away 
and inflicted fatal injuries on himself in his 
attempt to escape. 


Tue autumn regatta of the Kobe R. and A. 
Club took place on Saturday last in perfect 
weather, and was a great success. The Hrogo 
News says :—“‘ Preparations are being made by 
the Kobe Cricket Club for the match to take 
place about the end of the month with a team 
from Yokohama.” 


We learn with much pleasure that one of our 
oldest and most esteemed residents, Mr. W. T. 
Reynaud, has been appointed by the Japanese 
Government Honorary Commissioner to the 
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WATER-SUPPLY IN FAPAN. 
SSS a 

EARLY a twelvemonth has passed 
since the Yokohama Waterworks— 

the first example of a modern water-supply 
in Japan—were brought intoo peration. A 
good deal of interest has been felt in 
many quarters as to the results and pro- 
spects, financial and otherwise, of the 
undertaking. As the pioneer of its class, 
it was naturally a test-case, and it was a 
case surrounded from the outset with 
some elements of uncertainty, the issue of 
which has been anxiously watched. No 
absolute guide, for example, existed as to 
the average quantity of water per head of 
population that would be needed for a 
Japanese town. The amount of water 
which a community may use when water 
is scarce and difficult to procure (as was 
formerly the case in Yokohama) is, ob- 
viously, no safe measure of -the probable 
consumption when an abundant and pure 
supply can be had, without trouble and at 
slight cost, at any hour of the day or night. 
In this case, too, foreign statistics were of 
little value, because Japanese habits in 
respect of the use of water differ so 
largely from those of Western countries. 
Again, the probable disposition of the 
Japanese people to buy the water, at prices 
which would make the enterprise mo- 
derately remunerative, was practically an 
unknown quantity. There could, of 
course, be no doubt that, if a fair com- 
parison were made between the whole 
annual cost of a pure and ample supply on 
modern principles and the annual cost, 
direct and indirect, of the more or less 
polluted water which is the staple of 
most Japanese cities under the old 
system, the balance would be consider- 
ably in favour of the modern supply, 
unless the works were carried out and 
administered with lavish disregard to 
economy, or under natural conditions of 
abnormal difficulty and expense. For, in 
order to make such a comparison, it would 
be necessary to add to the gross rents of 
wells, aqueducts, or other conveniences 
under the ordinary Japanese system, the 
cost of the labour expended in fetching 
water, often from considerable distances, 
the money paid indirectly for water used 
at the public bath, the expenditure on 
medical attendance and medicine for 
epidemic and other diseases wholly due 
to the use of impure water, the wages- 
earning time lost from the same cause, 
and the extravagant prices often paid 
by the better classes (as, for example, 
in Osaka, and formerly in Yokohama) for 
water specially brought long distances in 
boats or otherwise. The millions upon 
millions’ worth of property which is de- 
stroyed annually by fire, and much of which 
might be saved with proper waterworks 
systems, would also have to be taken 
into the calculation. And among remoter 
factors may be included the deaths, des- 
titution, and general par. 
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which periodically accompany cholera 
epidemics. Upon this, the only true, 
basis of comparison, it is, as we have said, 
unquestionable that modern waterworks 
would be found to be cheaper, as well as 
in every way better, than the existing 
means of supply. It was not to be ex- 
pected, however, that, in Japan any more 
than in other countries, all of these con- 
siderations, familiar only to students of 
the subject, would be taken into account 
by the uneducated poor, who, after all, 
form the great paying element in water- 
works revenues. What the average coolie 
or mechanic was more likely to do was 
simply to compare the actual amounts of 
coin payable directly out of his pocket 
under the two systems, regardless of all 
indirect payments, which he had neverbeen 
taught to trace to their true source. And, 
even amongst higher classes than these, 
there still is evidently much need of a better 
understanding of the question, if we are 
correctly informed as to the nature of the 
objections put forward by the well-to-do 
burgesses of one or two cities for which 
the construction of modern waterworks 
has, within the last year or so, been pro- 
posed. Those objections, it is said, were 
founded on a comparison of the annual re- 
venue proposed to be raised from the 
water-supply, not with the yearly sums 
paid directly and indirectly for water under 
present circumstances, but with the total 
of municipal taxation for all other purposes 
—an altogether absurd basis of comparison, 
and further fallacious in its assumption that 
the water-revenues must be raised by means 
of taxation, instead of under the better 
and more politic voluntary system, which 
has been adopted, and, as we now know, 
successfully adopted, in Yokohama. 

We thus see that the Yokohama water- 
works, as the first of their class in the 
country’s history, were in every sense a 
test case, the future of which was sur- 
rounded by a more than ordinary degree 
of uncertainty. To this may be added, as 
a point vitally affecting the question in its 
bearing upon waterworks’ prospects gene- 
rally in Japan, that, owing to natural and 
other conditions, which necessitated bring- 
ing the water no fewer than 27 miles (11 
ri) from its source to the town of Yoko- 
hama, the ratio of the cost of the works to 
the number of population was, unavoidably, 
somewhat high. We believe that the prime 
cost of the completed works was between 
nine and ten yen per head. As compared 
with the cost of gravitation works else- 
where, this price is not to be complained 
of. Itis, indeed, well below the English 
average. But, fortunately for the country 
and for the occasion, it is understood to be 
very greatly in excess of the estimated 
cost of the waterworks which have been 
recently designed for several others of the 
chief cities in Japan, where the natural 
conditions are highly favourable. We 
have good authority for stating that in 








per head of population, or of the water 
supplied to the people, be as much as one- 
half (in one case it will be less than a 
third) of the Yokohama figures. Hence, 
the works in operation here furnish not 
only a test case, but a case which, if found 
to be financially successful, affords an 
argument of extraordinary force in favour 
of waterworks enterprises in the cities— 
Tékyd, Osaka, Hyogo-Kobe, &c.—above 
referred to. 

What, then, are the facts, after eleven 
months’ experience at Yokohama? As far 
as we can ascertain, they are in a high de- 
gree satisfactory. First, as to the quantity 
of water, it is found that the average con- 
sumption per head for all purposes has 
been only from 14 to 15 English gallons a 
day. It was 14.1 gallons in February, 
14.2 in May, and but 15 gallons in August, 
the hottest month of the year. As the 
number of consumers increases, these 
figures, which have been unduly affected 
in certain ways, are likely to be some- 
what reduced. At all events, it seems 
safe to adopt 15 gallons per head per day 
as the maximum (summer) consumption—a 
conclusion which finally disposes of objec- 
tions we remember to have heard some 
time ago, that the engineer's estimate of 
18 gallons a day was a great deal too small. 
Next, as to the fiscal question. The basis 
of the charges for water in Yokohama is 
understood to be an average of 22 sen 
per 1,000 gallons. This average is in some 
cases exceeded ; in others the price falls 
below it. There is, in fact, a scale of 
charges, proportioned in a certain degree 
to the means of consumers, according to 
the best Western practice, but resting on 
the aforesaid average of 22 sen per 1,000 
gallons, which is the mean price necessary 
in order to cover working and maintenance 
expenses and fair interest on the capital 
outlay. Thus, while the cost to the better 
classes of consumers comes in some cases 
to as much as from 3o to 35 sez per 1,000 
gallons, the lower classes pay from 15 to 
20, and in extreme cases as little as 10 
sen, for the same quantity. For vessels, 
the price is 40 sen per thousand gallons ; 
for fountains and other luxurious purposes 
35 sen; and there are special charges 
for horses, cattle, carriages, &c. Of 
methods of supply there are three, 
namely: (1) “uncontrolled supply,” in 
which the quantity of water used in any 
house is not measured, the charges being 
reckoned either according to the probable 
consumption, or as a percentage of the rent 
of the premises; (2) “controlled supply,” 
when the actual consumption of water is 
measured by a meter, fixed upon the lead 
pipe which conducts the water from the iron 
street-main into the consumer's premises ; 
and (3) “supply by street water-pillars,” 
applicable principally to the poorer classes, 
who form themselves into guilds of a score 
or so of neighbouring families, represented 
by two headmen, and pay for the use of 
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depends on the number of families in 
the guild. 

On the whole, it appears that already 
some 72.5 per cent. of the population in the 
water-supplied area of Yokohama are using 
voluntarily the Waterworks water, and 
producing a revenue which is fully pro- 
portioned to the necds of the case. Their 
number is increasing daily, as the advan- 
tages of a modern supply become better 
known and appreciated. With each addi- 
tion to the number of consumers, the 
revenue also increases ; and, as the rapidly 
growing population gradually approaches 
the first limit of capacity of the con- 
structed works, it will become more and 
more abundantly clear that in Yokohama, as 
in the rest of the world, waterworks are tho- 
roughly sound and remunerative concerns. 
Further than this, the ultimate capacity of 
the present system, which can be attained 
by very moderate additions to the perma- 
nent works and annual expenses, will 
enable the number of consumers to be in- 
creased to about go per cent. beyond the 








founded on timidity or imperfect know- 
ledge, and to trust to the experience, not 
of Yokohama alone, but of the rest of 
the civilized world. Until those two places 
especially are defended by pure supplies 
of water, it is idle to hope that any effectual 
check can be put upon the cholera-plague ; 
and their authorities and citizens should be 
prepared to act, immediately on the ap- 
pearance of the Waterworks Regulations 
which have been so long and unaccount- 
ably delayed. It is true, as we showed 
lately in these columns, that the importa- 
tion of cholera from other lands has been 
effectually prevented, during the summer 
just ended, by an excellent system of in- 
spection at the seaports. But the sup- 
position that such measures will always 
meet with equal success would be worthy 
only of the denizens of a fools’ paradise— 
not to speak of the all but positive verdict, 
to which the best medical authorities in 
the land have been driven, that the dis- 
ease is unhappily already endemic, and 
liable to break out at any moment when 





aforesaid first limit, and will substantially 
increase the annual revenue. 

It would surely be well for Japanese 
capitalists, seeking sound investments for 
their money, to bear these significant facts 
in mind. Here we have the Yokohama 
Waterworks—the very reverse of cheap 
as Japanese waterworks go, worked on 
the voluntary system, and wholly new to 
the people—paying their way fairly but 
eleven months after being opened, and 
promising in the early future yet fuller 
and steadily-increasing returns on outlay. 
The prices of the water are more than 
double those which will be necessary in 
any of the four or five cities which have 
been so long hesitating about following 
Yokohama’s example. Yet the people of 
all classes voluntarily and gladly pay these 
prices, and the office is always busy 
with fresh applicants for admission to 
the system. It may now be taken as satis- 
factorily proved, by the severe test-case 
of Yokohama, that, if not taxed,*but simply 
offered the chance of buying water, just 
as they buy their rice, fish, tobacco, and 
other commodities, the Japanese public 
fully appreciate the blessings and safe- 
guards of an ample supply of pure water, 
and are both ready and eager to pay sub- 
stantially for them, Besides the domestic 
comforts which good waterworks ensure 
to them, they soon learn to recognise the 
benefits of protection against fire, and 
general bettering of their bodily health, 
And beyond all these considerations there 
lies the gravest of all questions affecting 
the national health of Japan—cholera. In 
particular, Nagasaki the birthplace, and 
Osaka the cradle, of that dread disease 
may well be urged to give immediate heed 
to their water-supply—to brush aside all 
feeble talk about taxation, and objections 





ater‘supply in Yokohama is limited toa 
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levied on the Japanese town, and repre- | 


the conditions are sufficiently favourable. 
The immunity we have enjoyed since the 
great epidemic of 1886 furnishes no ex- 
cuse for the easy-going indifference that 
now seems to prevail in respect of the real 
and more important means of prevention. 
Cholera, whether endemic or imported, is 
sure to reappear; and in sanitary mea- 
sures, the chief of which is water-supply, 
lies Japan’s only hope of ultimately check- 
mating it. 





THE FINE ARTS INSPECTION 
COMMISS{ON. 
a 

HE recent Fine Arts Expedition to the 

Kinai was in pursuance ofa plan for 
preserving national art treasures, inaugu- 
rated by Count ITo, then Minister of the De- 
partment of the Imperial Household, in the 
spring of 1886, The first step was the send- 
ing of Messrs. OKAKURA and FENOLLOSA 
ona preliminary tour of examination in the 
South, which gentlemen on their return 
made a report to the Department on the 
subject. The work in Japan was inter- 
rupted during the absence of the Fine 
Arts Commission in Europe, whose in- 
structions were to examine into the orga- 
nization and work of Art Museums abroad, 
as well as into those of more strictly 
educational institutions. On the advent 
of Mr. Kuxt as Chief of the Bureau of 
Imperial Libraries and Museums, the work, 
which through political complications had 
been held in abeyance after the return of 
the Commission, was regularly organized ; 
and the first decisive move was the de- 
parture of the expedition that has recently 
returned to Tékyé after an absence of four 
months. 

The reasons rendering imperative some 
such step as this have more than once 


been mentioned in these columns. The 
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art treasures of the country, for a large 
part remaining for ages in charge of 
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the chief temples of the central pro- 
vinces, have been spirited away in con- 
siderable masses since the fall of the 
TOKUGAWA Government. It is true there 
has been for some years a law forbidding 
the sale of temple property without ex- 
press authorization from the Naimusho. 
But, in order to make this law effective, 
two conditions were wanting, adequate re- 
gistry, and periodical inspection by ex- 
perts capable of identifying objects. Re- 
gistry of temple property was, indeed, 
nominally undertaken by the local govern- 
ments of the prefectures; but as a fact, 
in almost every case it was hardly more 
than a farce. At the very moment of re- 
gistry a considerable portion of what had 
hitherto been temple property was con- 
cealed and appropriated by not a few 
delinquent priests, and eventually sold 
as their personal property. A further 
portion of that which had been .oughly 
and insufficiently registered, was gra- 
dually abstracted, by substituting worth- 
less articles, which there was little 
ability or desire on the part of the local 
authorities to detect. Where a valuable 
painting was registered simply as an 
“ Amida” or “Shaka,” what was to pre- 
vent any one of athousand representations 
of the same subject being put in place of 
the original? Again, of that portion which 
was not sold, many objects were in the 
hands of priests who took little interest 
in their charge, in some cases ill-treating 
and defacing specimens by careless hand- 
ling, in other instances accomplishing the 
injury by repeated transportations and 
public exhibitions, In respect of objects 
not so abused, there was no safe store 
house connected with the temples. * Fires, 
incendiary or accidental, have destroyed 
many fine collections in the last fifteen 
years. Still again, there were not a few 
ancient temples without the means of 
making repairs, whose buildings were 
literally dropping in pieces over the heads 
of rare and valuable statues; and still 
others whose keys were kept by neigh- 
bouring farmers, there being no priest 
whatever in attendance. It is safe to 
say that, but for the preliminary labours, 
largely private, of Messrs. OKAKURA, 
FENOLLOSA, INO, and MACHIDA during 
the last eight years, very little would 
have been left at the present date for 
any Government commission to register. 
It was these very labours which two years 
ago stirred the prefecture of Kyoto into 
renewed interest, after an inactivity of 
many years, and led to an efficient system 
of local exploration and registry in that one 
district; a system that largely simplified 
there the work of the recent commission. 
The new Governor of Nara, too, in the 
spring of the present year, took the 
matter 'vigorously in hand, and an efficient 
administration in that locality is promised 
for the future. 

The purpose of the recent Commission 
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scope and interest, by active participation 
therein of the Central Government. To 
make a national examination and registry 
of remaining art treasures was conceived 
as but a preliminary to still more active 
measures aiming at preservation of historic 
art-models. Such registry and laws for 
preservation of fine art treasures are in full 
working throughout Turkey and Greece ; 
and most thoroughly and efficiently so in 
Italy. In the case of the last country 
during the early half of this century the 
long purses of visitors from northern 
climes had abstracted a large proportion 
of the art remains from decaying palaces 
and churches ; and this work of spoliation 
would have gone on to the end but for the 
energetic action of the strong Central 
Government of a happily re-united people. 
The case is almost exactly paralleled by 
that of Japan to-day. 

The expedition of which we propose 
to speak here was organized under the 
headship of Mr. KuKt, by the cdoperation 
of the three Departments of Government 
most interested in the work of art admini- 
stration, the Department of the Imperial 
Household, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Department of Education. It was 
composed of the following members :— 
from the Imperial Household Department, 
Mr. Kuki, Chief of the Bureau of Im- 
perial Libraries, and of the Commission, 
with Professor FENOLLOSA, and Messrs. 
YAMAGATA and INO; from the Home De- 
partment, Mr. Maruoka, Chief of the 
Bureau of Temples, with Messrs. NoGi 
and Ito; from the Educational Depart- 
ment, Dr. HAMao, Chief of the Bureau 
of School Affairs, and Director of the Fine 
Arts School, with Messrs. OKAKURA and 
IMaipzuMt; and from the Historical 
Bureau under the Cabinet, Dr. KAWADA. 
This personnel of the expedition included 
experts in most of the branches of Eastern 
Fine Art, and in literary and historical 
research. It was accompanied by special 
reporters from the Offcial Gazette, the 
Tékyé Dempé, Héchi Shimbun, and tem- 
porarily from the $27 Shimpé, of Tokyd; 
the Chiugai Dempé and Hinode Shimbun of 
Kyéto; and the Asahi Shimbun of Osaka. 
From the beginning Mr. Kuki determined 
to make the results of his work as public 
as possible ; and to this end invited several 
art students and many private gentlemen 
of influence to accompany the expedition. 
The good results of this publicity are now 
manifest in the increased general interest 
concerning art. 

The ground covered by the commission 
in this its first tour comprises only the 
three prefectures of Wakayama, Nara, and 
Kyoto; but in these its work was prac- 
tically exhaustive. Some three hundred 
temples were visited, their contents care- 
fully inspected, criticized, classified, mea- 
sured, and otherwise described, and officially 
registered in six ranks of comparative ex- 
cellence. Articles below the standard of 
the sixth rank were treated as of no im- 
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portance; but manuscripts and other do- 
cuments and objects of literary or histori- 
cal interest were regularly registered in a 
separate list. This register must become 
the basis of all future work of art admin- 
istration. Beside this, photographs of some 
four hundred of the most important art 
specimens were taken by Mr. OGAwa, 
under the supervision of Professor FENOL- 
LOSA, most of them thus reproduced for 
study and identification for the first time 
in the history of Japan. It is greatly to 
be hoped that this collection of negatives, 
the property of the Kunaisho, may be 
made available for general publication at 
no distant day. 

The amount of fresh material, hitherto 
unknown or unappreciated by the local 
authorities and the Tokyo experts, and 
now brought to notice for the first time by 
this commission, was very considerable. 
In Koyasan, in spite of the losses by 
recent fires, a goodly number of hitherto 
unknown treasures were found, mostly 
religious paintings, some of them dating 
from the foundation of the monastery by 
Koso Daisui. In Yamato, that is the 
present prefecture of Nara, the temple 
of Murosan was visited for the first 
time by any Tokyé official. Here three 
buildings of the age of Kobo DaisHi were 
found intact, with their contents just as 
they had been preserved for ten centuries. 
But among the greatest curiosities of the 
place was the Bishop himself, a middle- 
aged man of great spiritual insight and 
intellectual fire, who, in addition to his 
priestly proficiencies, has those of an ac- 
complished poet, painter, sculptor, and 
art collector. In Kyoto, within the very 
city limits, an important temple, Eikwando, 
was examined, which had never before 
been visited by art experts. Its priests 
were utterly ignorant of the value of the 
wonderful collection made by their great 
Abbot of the tenth century. Among these 
were paintings by Chinese artists of the 
TANG and SuNG dynasties, and others by 
some of the greatest Japanese masters of 
the tenth century. 

The Commission arrived upon the field 
none too soon. Encouraged by the cessa- 
tion of Government action for two years, 
and in haste to anticipate renewed inter- 
ference, the curio-dealers of Kyoto and 
Osaka had inaugurated a campaign of 
temple  spoliation unprecedented 
activity. They pressed the priests to give 
them immediate sale, up to and beyond 
the limits of ordinary prudence. Within 
the city of Kyoto itself a number of 
important paintings known to the expedi- 
tion of 1886, had disappeared by 1888. 
A priest of one of the oldest temples, em- 
boldened by his undetected depredations, 
had torn from their mountings upon a 
screen twelve of the most valuable paint- 
ings in Japan, the best preserved specimens 
of the art of the tenth century, which had 
been reported as such two years ago, and 
sold them to a dealer in Kobe, 


with 


Suspicion 


being awakened by the appearapce upon 
the market of a manuscript known to have 
belonged to this temple, an inquiry was 
instituted, and an official of Kyoto de- 
spatched to Kobe, where he recovered 
these absolutely unique treasures from the 
dealer just as the latter was about to 
dispose of them to a foreigner. For 
temples in the country districts, there 
was a race between the dealers and the 
members of the Commission. Some of 
these country temples among the moun- 
tains had never been examined by the 
local registrars at all, and the opportunity 
of turning an hones¢ penny for both priests 
and dealers was now or never. In several 
cases the scramble resulted in the latter’s 
getting ahead of the authorities. The in- 
terval of a day or two sometimes decided 
whether a unique bronze statue a thousand 
years old should become the parlour orna- 
ment of some foreign curiosity seeker, or be 
preserved for a future national art museum. 
In Shiga Ken especially this sharp work 
went on, though unfortunately the Com- 
mission, through lack of time, were pre- 
vented from visiting this locality, and had 
to rely for the moment on the activity of 
the local authorities. Doubtless there are 
other portions of the country from which 
specimens of unique importance are dis- 
appearing day by day. We are glad to 
see that this commission has now been 
made a permanent institution, and that 
its work, to be resumed ina few weeks, 
will continue until all important localities 
have been thoroughly explored. 

The amount of new data for the con- 
struction of an adequate history of early 
Japanese art collected on this occasion is, 
we understand, quite large. Light has 
been thrown upon many of the dark places 
in the chronology of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries, the gaps in the 
record being now largely filled up by 
well authenticated specimens. It is 
now possible to understand and classify 
the several movements and tendencies in 
art work which went on at this early 
period with almost the minuteness attain- 
able in the case of the ASHIKAGA era. 
But to make this knowledge of any prac- 
tical use to the outside world or to Japan, 
more decisive measures than those of mere 
exploration will be required. It is con- 
sidered a duty by all civilized Govern- 
ments, not only to preserve their art 
treasures, but to render them available tor 
study to scholars of all nations, and 
especially to native artisans and artists, for 
whom they become both models of execu- 
tion and (an 
creative effort. 


inspiration toward new 
To this end Art Museums 
in the chief centres of population become 
an absolute necessity; and the case of 
Japan is exceptional only through the very 
special urgency of the need. Upon those 
statesmen who, like Count INOUYE, per- 
ceive the great source of latent national 
wealth which lies in the art manufactures 
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of seeing that adequate institutions be at 
once organized here before the golden 
opportunity passes away forever. The 
institution hitherto called a National 
Museum at Uyeno is the very farthest 
from being a proper model for the machi- 
nery required. It is not a store-house of 
mediocre specimens designed to illustrate 
all departments of the universe that is 
required, but a live, working, specialized 
Fine Arts Museum, based upon the ex- 
perience of the very best Western models. 
And it is much to be hoped that the pres- 
sure of mutual jealousies, political ambi- 
tions, and the red-tape of small officialdom 
will not be suffered to stifle in their cradle 
the plans for a truly comprehensive, prac- 
tical, and energetic Fine Arts admini- 
stration. 


TRAVELLERS’ IMPRESSIONS. 
eae ed 

T is interesting to hear what impres- 
sions are formed by highly educated 

and intelligent Japanese travellers. Mr. 
Ozak1 YUKYO is one of the number. He is 
at present making the tour of Europe and 
America, and some of his ideas appear in 
the journal formerly so ably conducted by 
him. What strikes him most as his travels 
increase the range of his observation, is 
that the Japanese, compared with other 
peoples, are largely endowed with the 
zsthetic faculty. The Americans he finds 
vulgar; the English more refined. But 
both are still so low in the scale of art 
instinct that they often surround them- 
selves with well nigh revolting objects. 
Crossing the Atlantic from America and 
entering a Liverpool hotel, the first thing 
that struck Mr. OzAKI was a Chinese 
affinity in the designs of the furniture and 
the architectural style. Passing to Lon- 
don, household articles presenting a simi- 
lar resemblance became even more com- 
mon. Quaint chairs, such as might once 
have done duty in the yamens of Manda- 
rins, stood in the halls and salons of great 
folks. Is this the result of direct imitation ? 
Or is it due to the fact that in past ages 
men emerged from barbarous conditions by 
routes more or less similar, which, in pro- 
cess of time, became more and more diver- 
gent? Or does it indicate a similarity of 
character and disposition between the 
English and the Chinese? Mr. Ozaki 
inclines to the last hypothesis. He says, 
in effect, that the English are the 
Chinese of the West. Like the latter, 
their conservatism verges upon obsti- 
Like the latter, they are awk- 








nac 
ward in their handiwork. Like the latter, 
they are phlegmatic, lack quickness and 
adaptability, have a limited range of 


idealism and do not affect variety. The 
decorative designs of the two peoples 
resemble each other not in grace and 
chastity but in clumsiness and vulgarity. 
Diapers and floral scrolls of the formal and 
unpleasing type that abound in China, are 


to be met with constantly in England, The 
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Japanese are accustomed, for the most 
part, to sit at China’s feet as the Goddess 
of Art. But, with rare exceptions, the 
Japanese themselves are far more highly 
gifted in this respect. Compare the gar- 
ments, the buildings, the gardens of the 
two nations. Which are the more artistic ? 
And then consider whether a people of the 
purely dollar-grinding type, as the Chinese 
are, can possibly be inmates of the sphere 
of true art. The Japanese, to their dis- 
credit be it said, are inordinately fond of 
novelty. They love the impossible rocks 
and stiff scenery of the Chinese landscape 
painter, failing to perceive that Nature has 
blessed their island home with landscapes 
such as China can nowhere boast. The 
Japanese painter, the Japanese sculptor, 
the Japanese poet, go to China for models 
and inspiration, forgetting that their own 
country can supply them with things far finer 
and nobler. Yet, despite this erring ten- 
dency, one need only visit the London 
museums and compare the collections of 
Japanese and Chinese objects of vertu 
exhibited there. No doubt can survive as 
to the great superiority of the former. The 
world has borne witness to the fact. There 
is scarcely one civilized country where the 
Japanese artistic faculty is not admired 
and talked of. What is more, this admira- 
tion takes the sincerer form of imitation. 
Everywhere Japanese methods are copied 
and Japanese motives reproduced. Does 
China excite any similarly imitative ten- 
dency? Japan may be politically insigni- 
ficant in the eyes of Western Powers, but 
her place in the realm of art bears no 
relation to her national strength. She has 
no peer as a land of artists, nor at present 
any rival. In the United States when Mr. 
OZAKI saw articles copied from Japanese 
types, he was inclined to attribute this to 
the regard entertained for the Japanese 
people by their American neighbours. But 
when he crossed to England and saw 
reproductions even on a larger scale, he 
concluded that his country exercises an 
art influence quite apart from the senti- 
ments she inspires as a nation. To 
obtain the leading place in any competi- 
tion is no easy matter, and Japan having 
secured it in such an important direction, 
should be careful not to imperil her origin- 
ality by imitation or to impair her title 
by depending entirely on past achieve- 
ments. From these reflections Mr. OZAKI 
passes on to consider the causes of his 
country’s artistic success, and finds them 
in her scenery, in the unselfish disposition 
of her people, in herdomestic habits, and 
in the peculiar conditions of her former 
polity. There is another factor also, 
which he is regretfully obliged to re- 
cognise. The delicacy and fineness of her 
art works reflect the frailty of her people’s 
Nervous keenness and refined 
idealism attributes of cor- 
poreally weak beings. Natures overflow- 
ing with rude health and abounding in 
muscular fibre begot grand, colossal works, 
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such as those which in the West, intact or 
in ruins, rouse the beholder to a sense of 
big thews and barbaric magnificence. Mi- 
niature excellence, delicacy of detail, 
graceful conceits, and soft fancies are the 
characteristics of Japan’s art. It has 
created little that is imposing or magni- 
ficent. Even its most massive temples are 
softened by grace of outline and dwarfed 
by profusion of detail: even the giant 
Daibutsu is a type of benevolence and 
repose. The history of the genius of the 
Japanese people indicates plainly their 
route to eminence and wealth. In the 
applied arts they may lead the world. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—S 
CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN. 


To THE Epitor of THE “Japan Matt.” 

Str,—When the letter of complaint appeared, 
written by several well-known Japanese Christians, 
charging the Government with discriminating 
against Christians, orat least not properly protecting 
their rights, and asking you to champion their cause, 
I was—and I find that all to whom I have spoken, 
were—filled with amazement. I have waited think- 
ing that perhaps some facts would be forthcoming, 
to show some reason for the appeal, facts that had 
thus far escaped my knowledge. But as yet none 
have reached me. My experience as a Christian 
Missionary for twelve years leads me to admire the 
steady and steadily growing friendliness of the 
Government towards Christianity, coupled with a 
wonderful tact in gradually introducing into the 
country perfect religious liberty, without arousing 
the active opposition of the old religions and of the 
masses who still cling to them, as certainly would 
have been done by a sudden and theatrical pro- 
clamation of the legality of the Christian Faith, 
The Government to my mind—and I believe the 
missionaries as a whole agree with me—has pur- 
sued, and is pursuing, the wisest possible course. 
Practically Christianity is free, as free in Japan as 
in any land on the face of the earth; for formal 
vilege the Church can afford to wait a little. 

I think most of the inconvenience to be found 
to-day atises either from purely local causes, or 
from ignorance on the part of Christians of actual 
regulations to which they could appeal, or their 
want of applying to the proper authorities in case 
of hardship. For instance, in the matter of bury- 
ing, some years ago a regulation was official 
published giving relatives the right to bury with 
whatever services they chose. Almost the day 
after the regulation appeared, T'was in a countr 
town when one of the members of the native church 
was to be buried. The officials insisted on the old 
forms, the Buddhist priests claimed their time- 
honoured rights, but the pastor pulled out of his 
pocket the paper in which the new regulations were 
published and insisted on his newly given right. 
The authorities and the pleats had to give way to 
the published voice of the Central Government, 
and the funeral tool: place not only with Christian 
rites, but under the leadership of a foreigner. 
Ever since that time, there has not been any dif- 
ficulty whatever on that score within the bounds of 
our work, 

There are certainly some disabilities under 
which the Christian Church as a corporation rests, 
but none that affect the practical working of any 
and every evangelistic agency ; and, so faras I can 
see, the trend of the Government is towards a com- 
plete removal of every remnant of discrimination, 
It is clearly the duty of Christians to do their 
ulmost to fit the people for this larger liberty 
rather than agitate for premature proclamations. 
My chief regret in this matter is that the letter of 
complaint should have gone to the West without 
a strong statement on the other side, for I fear it 
will give another pretext to the persecution hunters 
still too common there; for, “here is the plain un- 

rnished truth,” they will say, “and over the 
gnatures of well-known Japanese who appeal to 
the foreigner for help!” Shall we have a new 
tirade from the New York Nation? 

Yours truly, C. S. EBY. 


Tokyo, October oth, 1888. 
Original from 
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PUGILISTIC LADIES IN AMERICA. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” f 
S1r,—I protest in the name of Womanhood’ 
against the subject-matter in the last letter of 





your San Francisco correrpondent. “A prize 
fight between women” | ! a sight to make “men 
and angels weep;” women blush; and di 


laugh. We know that ‘sin abounds,” but is it 
necessary to flaunt it before the public? Why did 
no tender memory of a mother, a sister, or per- 
chance a dear wife, or sweet daughter come to 
your correspondents’ mind and prevent the pen- 
ning of an event so degrading, so revolting, so 
abhorrent to every pure mind?) When will men 
learn that ‘fa sneer” against womanhood de- 
grades manhood. I would like to enquire of your 
correspondent the nationality of the “ prize 
fighters” and spectators—and also to ask your 
readers to kindly remember that every one that 
walks American soil is not American born. 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 
October 12th, 1888, 


[America’s reputation is not in any serious danger from these 
Pasillsic ladies, Que correspondent may be quite eaey oa 








that score,—I 


THE TRAINING OF THE RACE PONIES. 





To tHe Epitor oF THR My laa Matt.” 

Sir,—I have looked in vain for some account of 
the training in your columns, especially as the 
public would therein obtain a trustworthy opi- 
nion from an independent and disinterested 
source; and although owners and trainers pro- 
bably have most faith in their own methods, 
they like to hear what is thought of the ponies by 
persons outside their circle. Not so, however, 
with the other papers. It would be amusing, were 
not pitiable, to read the galimatias of one 
“ Hawk-eye,” the correctness of the whose “ tips” 
may be judged by one item of genuine (?) infor- 
mation, namely, when he described my pony Moet 
as having done this and that, and that he was 
looking so-and-so, and this ata time when the pony 
had not yet this season been on the course. ‘This 
scribe, however, may be passed by, as I don’t sup- 
pose anyone puts implicit faith in either his veracity 
knowledge. But there is a misguided youth 
occasionally “let loose” in the Herald, who from 
his position as the rider for a gentleman always 
owning a good stable, may be supposed to 
known something of what he writes. It must be 
noted, however, that the editor of the Herald de- 
clines any responsibility for this réchauffage of the 
morning horse talk at the Stand, for on all occasions 
theracing note terminates with the word “communi- 
cated.” This misguided youth, I say, recently ven- 
tured to inform the public that ‘Chandon is very 
much thought of by his owner for the long distance 
races.” That may be so, but I wish to say that he 
did not obtain his information from me. Although 
I may be possessed of the conviction that Chandon 
is the best China pony for a long distance at pre- 
sent in training in Yokohama, I should certainly 
not impart my opinion to the person referred to. 
Neverthless, I firmly believe that Chandon would 
have won the Yokohama Plate last meeting had 
the rider of Sunlight—the writer of the ‘ communi- 
cated” notes to the Herald—ridden straight and 
fair. It may be asked, ‘Why did I not claim 
a foul?” Pourguoi?—when such persons are 
allowed to do as they please from the start to the 
finish. The misguided youth has already had 
enough rope in which to entangle himself, and he'll 
do it yet, and perhaps without the assistance of 
the owner of Moet and Chandon, 

EMO. 














62, Main Street, October 15th, 1888. 


[Mr. Nemo is complimentary, but our racing reporter informs us 
that there is really nothing ‘worth writing about, and we have 
not much space to spare.—Ev. J.M.} 





AN EXPLANATION. 


To tHE Epiror or THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Some friend has kindly drawn my atten- 
tion to an article in the Fapan Mail of June 2nd. 
I thank him and thank you, for above all things else 
justice ‘between man and’ man should be done, 
and I disclaim all intention to claim what is not mine 
but another’s. The article refers to a Dictionary 

of Idioms and Phrases sent out under my name. 
The facts as to its compilation are these. In 
1876, I commenced the work of compiling diction- 
aries in English and Hindustani. After four 
ears, the Royal School Dictionary with Idioms, 
hirases, and Appendices of Law Terms, etc., was 
issued. From this the Popular Dictionary was 
selected. I send copies of these toyou. It was 
affirmed by many that the Idioms in the Royal 
made it popular (75,000 copies of both were sold), 
so I clected to publish the Popular Book of Idioms. 
I had 3 assistants to help in selecting from the 
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English Reader Text books, English classics used 
in Indian Schools and English Histories as well as 
Anglo-Indian papers. Nine hundred more idioms 
were thus collected. Of the 2,000 with English 
meanings I had in the Royal, I found almost all in 
the Chinese scholar’s book. But I should first say 
that, when [had thus fully determined upon my 
plan I looked about for books to help me. Among 
these I found Mr. Kwong Kichin’s. This sug- 
gested the illustrative sentences, and Itook many, 
very many, from it, changing a word or so when I 
thought good English required it. I intended to 
give due credit for all. The work went on. It 
was finished in the rough. The latter part, indeed, 
had to go to press without any touch from me. 
My principal assistant attended to this. I was 
sick—had to leave Calcutta, became separated 
from all the interests involved. But for this a pre- 
face with due acknowledgment and appendices of 
other idioms, Anglo-Indian terms, etc., would have 
been given. So little interest have I had in it 
though I expended besides my time $450 (Rs. 
1,000) I have not received one cent. and know 
not if 1 copy or 10,000 have been sold. Such is 
the history ‘of the undertaking and the circum- 
stances which led to the leaving out of the acknow- 
ledgment. 

Now let me say the plan was original; 2,831 
of the idioms and phrases were selected and their 
meanings given by the help of Webster, Clarke,* 
and current local usage. Illustrations were selected 
from the Pioneer and text-books, but most taken 
from Kwong Kichin’s work. Law terms and 
their illustrations I found were taken by Kwong 
Kichin from Webster, and invariably corroborated 
by reference to Webster. Much matter, one 
or two whole sections, found in Kwong Kichin 
was left out, as the lower slang phrases and 
commercial terms, 

Finally, it has never my intention to take the 
credit belonging to Mr. Kwong Kichin to myself. 
As Ihave stated, I have had no interest in the work 
since my severe sickness two years ago, and my 
separation from the interests in Calcutta, at which 
time the book in question was not complete; but 
your article has revived those interests. The ac- 
knowledgement in a preface has been sent to the 
Publisher. A copy of the book will be sent to you, 
and I trust I may be forgiven by all your readers 
for neglecting to give the credit due to Mr. Kwong 
Kichin. His book is certainly one of great re- 
nd thoroughness. Your estimate of it 1 
agree with most heartily. 

Thave written the above more for your own in- 
formation than for publication, still if you think the 
explanation and history of the undertaking worthy 
of notice by your note or by bodily insertion of the 
above, I will be more than thankful if you will 
kindly set me right before your constituents. 


Lam, yours truly, J. CRAVEN. 
Naini Tal, India, August 31st, 1888. 














ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
MARTE Se 

A General Meeting of the above Society was 
held in the Nobles’ School, Toranomon, Tokyo, on 
Wednesday, roth inst., at 4 p.m. The Rev. James 
L. Amerman, D.D., occupied the chair.” The 
names of the following new members were an- 
nounced: H.E, Don Pedro de Carrére, Spanish 
Chargé d’Affaires; Mr. G. Jamieson, H.M.’s Judge 
at Yokohama; Mr. E. W: Clement, Chiba; Rev. 
George Eaves; Rev. C. W. Green, Hakodate; Rev. 








E. S. Booth, Mr, F, Trevithick, and Rev. J.C. C. 
Newton, resident; and Rev, Thomas Marshall, 
St. Louis, U.S.A., non-resident. It was an- 


nounced that Mr. James Troup, H.M.’s Consul 
at Yokohama, had been unanimously requested 
by the Council to become Vice-President, and 
had accepted the office. The lecturer for the after- 
noon, Professor W. K. Burton, of the Imperial 
University, then addressed the meeting, illustrating 
his remarks with diagrams and models. 

‘The subject of ‘ Sanitation,” he said, was a very 
wide one, and one that could by no means be fully 
treated of in one lecture; moreover, he was only 
able to consider it from one point of view, namely 
that of an Engineer. He would, therefore confine 
himself to certain branches of the subject. 

He considered that the greatest mistake that 
was made in looking at the question of the S. - 
tion of such a town as Tdkyd, lay in considering 











that the actual ordure was ihe whole of the sewage | 


or even the greater part of it, As a matter of fact 
the ordure, in European Cities, and probably in 
Japanese also, formed only a small fraction of the 
sewage, or decomposing matter that had to be got 
rid of, scarcely the most offensive part, and cer- 
tainly the most easily dealt with. There were a 
dozen ways of getting rid of the ordure alone. 





* Clarke's little Dictionary of 120,c00 words ix the most 


wonderful Dictionary for conciseness I have met 
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‘The manner at present employed was wrong only 
in detail, not in principle, but to get rid of the 15 
or 16 gallons per head of population, that there 
will be, even in all Japanese towns, when there is 
a new water-supply, along with all the filth that it 
carries with it, is a problem easy in no large city, 
particularly difficult in the case of Tdkyé. It can, 
however, be done, but not, the writer considered, 
by any other method than that of the construction 
of a complete set of sewers on the principle now 
always adopted in Europe. ‘That is to say, on the 
principle of having sewers no larger than is just 
necessary, laid with great ease, in straight lines 
between manholes, and with ample ventilation. 

The question of disposal was also a difficult one, 
and the lecturer hoped before long, to see experi. 
ments made to discover if it would not be possible 
to apply the liqued sewage to rice-fields in the 
form of irrigation. Even if the sewage were not 
actually beneficial, as long as it did no actual 
harm, the problem of disposal would be 
At present the liquid sewage stagnated in 
or leaked from them into the ground which 
taminated, and from which the wells were, in 
turn, contaminated, 

The lecturer remarked that the refinement in 
sewerage would call for a refinement in house- 
drainage. As long as there was no efficient 
sewerage system, there was no need for a carefully 
worked out house-drainage system, but good 
sewers called for a good house-drainage system, 
because, if the house drainage system remained so 
defective that the sewage remained in deposit long 
enough to reach the sewers, already in a state of 
decomposition, the benefit of the well-constructed 
sewers was greatly lost. 

A house-drainage system of the most modern 
description was described by the aid of models 
and diagrams. The lecturer said that the objects 
to be borne in mind in designing such a system 
could almost _be summed up in four words,—* Self- 
cleansing, disconnection, and accessibility.” He 
ended by saying that he hoped to see, before long, 
a system carried out in this city, whereby the 
liquid sewage, which is now not only wasted, but 
is disposed of in such a manner that it may almost 
be said that Tokyé rests on a dung-heap, may be 
carried rapidly out of the town and be applied to 
land, where, even if it does not do any great good 
to the growing crops, it will be harmlessly dis- 
posed of, 

In answer to a question the lecturer stated that 
he did not anticipate the possibility of draining 
Tokyd, without resorting to pumping to enable the 
sewage to be carried by gravity to the land, and 
that, although properly constructed open channels 
might be looked on’ as sewers with the very 
greatest possible amount of ventilation, he con- 
sidered that, on account of various reasons, covered 
channels, ventilated at intervals, were preferrable. 

Dr. Divers, whilst agreeing, in the main, with 
all that the lecturer had said, thought that the 
differences in the manner of life of the Japanese 
and of Europeans were so great that it was scarcely 
possible to argue that, because the larger portion 
of the solid material of sewage in European towns 
was other than ordure, the same was the case 
here. He thought that the lecturer had over- 
estimated both the dangers likely to arise from the 
“liquid sewage” and the use that it might be to 
the land. Still he admitted that a sewerage 
system was a necessity in such a town as Tokyd. 
























CRICKET. 
pee eS 
Fixer” v. “Crus.” 

The return match between these teams was fixed 
for on Monday, but at the time appointed the rain 
came down in torrents. In the afternoon the 
weather cleared somewhat, and play was com- 
menced by the “ Fleet,” who went first to the 
wickets, ‘The days now are short, however, and 
there was no time to finish the game, the “ Fleet ” 
having made 77, while four of the ** Club ” wickets 
were taken for 34 runs, Edwards and Mollison 
just commencing when the stumps were drawn. 
Following are the scores :— 

Furst, 


Mr. Crichton, ¢, Wheeler, 
Edw 
Mr. Sj 


Cun. 


Mr. Abbott, c. Borrett, b. 
Leg ici 














Mr. Edwards, not ou 
Mr. Mellison, not out 
Mr. Dodds, 

Dr. Wheeler, 
| Mr. Walford, 
13, Mr. Easton, 


seana’ 


matte) 
Abbott © 
Paken- 














did not bat 


it. Nash, 

Mr, Chalmers, 

Mr. Walter, . 

Mr. Field, Bs 

Mr, Colomb, 
b.8, Lbs g 
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YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 
———+—— 

The autumn regatta of the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club took place on Saturday afternoon. 
‘The weather was warm and pleasant, indeed all that 
could be desired to promote the success of such an 
occasion. ‘The proceedings passed off without a 
hitch, a result which reflects much credit on the 
Committee of Management—Messrs. T. Brewer, 
C. Gibbens, F. H. Hooper, L. W. Kuchler, H. C. 
Litchfield, 


Robinson, Wesites, WW! Tit and EW 
Tilden. ‘The band of ‘the Jmperiense was present 
during the afternoon and played a variety of 
selections The following is a list of the event: 
Sentor Pairs (St. Jony’s Cur).—One Mile. 

C. H.Merriman i 

H. A. Ahrens 
} 2 


W. Young ..... 
B. Hyde Pearson .. 

For this race two crews entered, but at the last 
moment Pearson and Young withdrew, leaving the 
others to row over the course, 

Men-or-War Gics.—Two Miles. 
Imperieuse, § oars . 
Alacrity, 6 oars. 
Mutine, 5 oar: 
Matine, 6 oar 
Monocacy, 6 oars. 
Imperieuse, § oars 






Pinn, M. Pors, J. Rickett, A. L. 





































ooo OMNH 


Swiit, 4 oar ; 
This was a ugrace, The Alacrity 
six-oared gig closely pushed the 8-oared craft of 









the flagship finishing some three quarters of a 
length astern. Aonocacy was third, but having to 
allow 19 secs to Mutine, only a length behind her 


had to relinquish third prize. 
> 
li 
> 
| 
‘ 
| 
J 





wuire. 





H. Hooper (cox.) « 
ae. 

W. Young . 

R. 









Crus Fours.—One Mile. 
2 





A. M. Forbes 
H. V. Henson 


. 


where unhappily bow caught a 
jeld at the same moment spurting 
y ‘ace was lost by a clear length, black 
a tardy third. 

Toxyo Usiversiry.—Three-quarters Mile. 


















. Takeda 
S. Soga (cox.) 
‘ 
C. Endo 
‘T. Yoneda 
S. Yamada 
Kishi 
Y. Nomura 
K. Shimad 
K. Nakaya (co: 
Rowed in gigs, and in very poor form, and won 
by a couple of lengths. 
Dounte Scutts.—One Mile. 
C. H. Merriman. ale 
H. A, Alirens ; 
L. W. Kuchle ey 
C. Gibbens : 
Mercian and Aluens ted almost from the start, 
and, though blessed with the outside berth, kept 
alicad throughout, spurting capitally and coming 

















in full of steam several lengths ahead. 
—Two Miles. 


Mey-ov-War Cutrer: 
Monocacy, 10 oars 
Alactity, 10 oars 
Sapphire, 10 02 
Impetiense, 12 oars 
Constane 












Mutine, 12 oars o 
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Monocacy went off gamely, and, keeping up the 
pace all through, finished 30 seconds ahead of 
Alacrity, Sapphire taking third place by a bare 
quarter of a length. 

Junior Pairs.—There-Quarter Mile. 
A. L. Mottu 
H. W. Mansfiel 
W. E. Young 
B. H. Pearson 

Young and Pearson had rather the better of it 
till coming up to the Boathouse, when a booby of a 
steersman drove his steam launch  dexterously 
between the boats. ‘The jobble caught the leaders 
first, and just as their opponents began to spuit 
they collapsed absolutely and completely—a brace 
of well grown, finely nurtured crabs. 


Scratcu Fours. 
Ware, 




















Kirby . 
Rothwell 
Merriman 


‘ood... 
McLaren (cox.) 
Swi 


Hooper ... 
Shee: 
Hanson 
Takeda 
Amould (€0x.) 


Pors 

Adamson 
Nash. 

Kanzaici 
Rickett (cox.) . 
Bisce! 

Symes 
Vincent 
Maxwell 

Daniel 
Mansfield (cox.) 
White finished a len 
The prizes were afterwards presented to the 

successtul competitors by Miss Chandler. 











LAUNCH AT YOKOSUKA. 
eke ANTES 

On Monday witnessed the launch of another ad- 
dition to the already powerful navy of Japan, in the 
shape of a steel cruiser named the Zakao Kan. 
‘Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Em- 
press had arranged to be present on the occasion, 
but, having been attacked by a cold, the Emperor 
was unable to carry out his intention, and so the 
ceremony was graced only by the presence of the 
Empress. The weather during the forenoon was 
most disagreeable, heavy rain falling, accom: 
panied by frequent squalls. ‘The Empress left the 
Palace in the morning, arriving at the Shinbashi 
Station shortly after eight o’clock, whence after 
a short rest Her Imperial Majesty started for 
Yokohama at 8.15. At Yokohama H.I.M,. 
was met by the chief local Government officials 
and proceeded in a carriage to the Admiralty 
Hatoba, where she embarked for the Nanitwa 
Kan, a little before ten o’clock. Shortly after 
the Naniwa, escorted by the Kongo Kan and the 
Yamato Kan, got under weigh and proceeded to 
Yokosuka, which was reached just belore midday, 
the Empress landing immediately at the Dockyard 
Oftice under a salute from the Japanese and foreign 
ships in the harbour. ‘The latter included H.M.S. 
Alacrity (with Admiral Salmon on board), the 
Porpoise, which had gone down earlier in the morn. 
ing, and the U.S.S. Monocacy which arrived later. 
Many visitors were conveyed to Yokosuka in vari- 
ous steamers provided tor them either by the 
Dockyard authorities ar the Port Admiral’s office, 
some 330 being invited by the former apart from 
those who were guests of the latter, 

‘After a short stay at the Dockyard Office the 
Empress proceeded on foot to the of the 
launch, preceded by the Imperial banner of purple, 
and by Mr. ¥. Sannomiya, Master of Ceremonies 
to H.L.M. the Empress. A large stand had been 
provided for the Empress in front of the bows of 
the vessel, and about fifteen feet distant, wherein 
s for HIM. and the ladies of her Court, 
chair which the Empress occupied was of white 
) beautifully embroidered and bearing the Im- 
perial gums on the back ; while the other furniture 
was in purple. The stand was tastefully de 
in-ved and while cloth, and Ul 





































































by the Empress was covered wi 

Majesty having taken her seat, the process of free 
ing the vessel from the ways was begun. ‘The 
operation of launching was carried on under the 
charge of Captain To aptain-Superintendent 





of the Dockyard, and was coi 
Previous to the arrival of the Empress a paper re- 
ceptacle, containing flowers, scraps of decorated 
| paper, and pigeons, had been attacked to a floral 
wreath suspended from the Lowsprit of the vessel, 


pletely successful. 








U 





and the characters forming her name Takao 
were covered with a small board. When the last 
shore had been knocked away, aft and amidships, 
the blocks supporting the ship's forefoot were 
removed and hydraulic pressure was brought to 
bear on the ways. Svon she began to move, and in 
afew seconds, amid vociferous cheering, had glided 
into the water the Marine Band playing the national 
air “ Kimi-ga-yo” during her progress. Her twin 
propellers already fitted on the shafts would have 
served to retard the ship’s way, had she been mov- 
ing much faster, but at no time was the motion 
more than was just sufficient to launch her into the 
harbour and carry her beyond all obstacles. 
As she left the ways the paper basket already 
referred to was burst, scattering ils varied contents 
abroad, while at the same moment the board cover- 
ing her name was removed. Afloat, the Takao Kan, 
the upper part of her hull painted black with a 
lower band of red fringed with white lines bound- 
ing her water line at the seventh foot mark on her 
bows, presented a striking appearance to all who 
cared to mark her beautiful lines. 

After the launch, which took place at half-past 
twelve, the guests assembled in the sail loft of the 
Dockyard and sat down at one o'clock to tiffin, which 
was purveyed in the lavish style with which att 
dants at such functions at Yokosuka are familiar. 

H.ILM. the Empress, leaving the stand by a 
different entrance, proceeded to the offices of 
the Chinjifu, where she lunched, returning a few 
minutes before two o’clock to the Dockyard land- 
ing where she embarked for the Naniwa Kan 
under the usual salutes. Her Imperial Majesty, 
who like all the ladies of her Court present wore 
foreign costume, was most becomingly and grace- 
fully dressed in richly embroidered silk laced with 
asalmon coloured fabric, a feather of similar hue 
adorning her bonnet. Shortly after half-past two 
the Naniwa moved out of the harbour, escorted by 
four of the new torpedo boats, one ahead and three 
following, and started at a good speed for Yoko- 
hama, the seas out in the fairway breaking white 
over the small craft as they dashed along. The 
Naniwa Seopped anchor in Yokohama harbour a 
little before half-past three, and the Empress im- 
mediately landed under a thundering salute from 
all the ships, the Monocacy, just then coming in, 
joining in the chorus. Her Imperial Majesty, 
after a short rest, proceeded to Tokyd. 

Among those present, either in attendance on 
her Imperial Majesty, or in the two stands set 
aparton each side of the Imperial platform for 
guests, were:—Princess Kitashirakawa, Prince 
and Princess Higashi Fushimi, Count and Coun- 
tess Saigo, Count and Countess Okuma, Count 
and Countess Oyama, Admiral and Madame Eno- 
moto, Viscount and Viscountess Hijikata, Prince 
Sanjo, Admiral Nirei, Admiral Nakamuda, M. 
Bertin, Madame and Mdlle. Bertin, &c. Admiral 
Salmon and a large party of the officers of the 
British flect (who had gone down in the Porpoise) 
were present, as well as a contingent of American 
officers, who were conveyed in the Monocacy. 

The Takao Kan is of steel, and is 70 metres in 
length between perpendicular; her breadth 
moulded is 10.500 m., depth of hold 3.700 m., 
mean draught 4.00 m., and displacement in 
tons 1,767. Her engines are inclined, direct- 
acting, surface condensing compound, and as 
we have said she will be driven by twin screws, 
and attain a speed of 15 knots. She has five 
boilers, and under 70 Ibs. of steam pressure will 
indicate a horse-power of 2,300. She will carry 
two military masts, and her armament will consist 
of four 15 cm. guns mounted in sponsons on 
each side, one 12 cm. and four machine guns, 
and she will have two torpedo tubes amidships. 
Her complement will be 255 men. The Takao 
Kan's keel was laid in June last year. 


‘There are at present two large vessels now on 
the stocks in the dockyard, one near completion 
and the other in an early stage of construction. 
‘The former will be named the Yaeyama Kan and 
is intended for use as a despatch-vessel, her speed 
being set down at 20 knots. Like the Takao she 
will be of steel, and will be of the following di- 
mension :—length between perpendiculars, 96m., 
breadth moulded 10.500 m., depth of hold 4.700 
m., displacement 1,600 tons, and her engines 
will be triple expansion horizontal with an indi- 
cated horse-power of 5,400. ‘The armament. will 
consist of three 12 cm. guns, 6 machine guns, 
and 2 torpedo tubes, one aft and the other forward. 

The Hashidate Kan, a vessel intended for coast 
defence, will also be of steel, and will measure 
in length between perpendiculars 90 m., breadth 
moulded 15.400 m., depth of hold §.750 m., 
with a displacement of 4,140 tons, er en- 

es will be triple expansion horizontal, and she 
will have a speed of 16 knots. She will carry one 
32, cm. gun, eleven 12 cm. guns, eighteen 
machine guns, and four torpedo tubes, two amid- 
ships, one forward and one aft. 
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THE NAGOYA SEIRYU FOGAKKO. 
oe ee 
The following address was delivered at the oper 
ing of the Seiryu Jogakko of the W.F.M.S., M. 
Church, Nagoya, on October 3rd, 1888, by Rev. 
C.S. Long, Ph. D.:— 


In the seventeenth book of the Iliad the immor- 
tal poet tells us in pathetic strains of a touching 
incident that happened during the siege of Troy. 
When the two armies were engaged in the sevenih 
battle, contending for the slain Lody of Patroclus, 
suddenly a gross darkness spread over them so 
that they could not distinguish friend from foe. 
In the midst of the great confusion old Ajax lifted 
his hands and eyes toward heaven and prayed : 
“O ye gods, dispel this cloud; give me light, 
and Ajax asks no more.” Is not this a striking 
illustration of the present attitude of Japan ? 
Suddenly becoming conscious of the darkness and 
insufficiencies of former times, she has been strug- 
glitg with untiring zeal during the last thirty 
years to emerge from the darkness, and impatiently 
seeking for light in every direction. And she has 
not sought in vain, The cloud has been dispelled, 
and the light shines gloriously over all the land. 
Western nations look with amazement upon the 
marvellous progress made by Japan during the last 
score of years, and hesitate noi to admit her into the 
great sisterhood of civilized states. Never did a 
ruler assume the reins of a government under more 
critical and unfavourable circumstances than those 
under which the present Emperor ascended the 
throne. With a thousand chances of failure to 
one of sure success, he took hold of the Govern- 
ment with a firm hand, when but a mere lad, and 
has accomplished more for his country in an ine 
credibly brief time, without the shedding of blood, 
than three reigns secured for France ata cost of 
more than two million lives. His entire admini 
stration has been characterized by heroic courage, 
superior wisdom, great prudence, and deep solici- 
tude for the welfare of his people. He called into 
his Cabinet, to aid in the transformation of the 
government, the most scholatly, influential, and 
patriotic men of the country, who were friends to 
general education and who have developed, with 
the best help they could command, a system of 
education which is probably not surpassed by 
that of any other country. General Grant, when 
here, declared it to be the best he had seen in 
his circuit of the globe. It comprises primary 
schools, polytechnics, academies, normal insti- 
tutes, and one Imperial University, numbering 
in all 30,870 schools with about 3,400,000 pupils of 
all grades. The annual cost of these schools is a 
little less than 1,000,000 yer. Not long ago I saw 
it boastfully stated in a foreign newspaper that 
Japan was indebted to Western nations for all the 
great reforms that have occurred during the pre- 
sent administration, and that without this foreign 
thought and influence she would have but litle 
over which to boast that she did not have thirty 
years ago. That some of the treaty powers have 
Contributed largely toward the accomplishment of 
these wonderful results no reasonable person will 
deny; and for all the assistance rendered Japan 
is profoundly thankful. But any one who has 
studied the history of the Japanese people, their 
manners, customs, inventions, and arts, must 
admit that they have ever been an original, pro- 
gressive, intellectual people, that the idea of a 
Nigh civilization and a strong liberal government 
had been conceived, and that the principles and 
influences necessary to develop these were hard 
at work long before Commodore Perry entered 
the Yedo Bay. The foreigner has played upon 
the surface and suggested the cut and colour of the 
dress in which Japan should cloth her ideas, but 
the reform has come from within and not from 
without. It is in this case as it is with the great 
icebergs which drift southward out of the arctic 
seas. ‘They swim two-thirds under water and one- 
third above. So long as the equilibrium is main- 
tained they appear to be as stable as the rocks and 
acted upon only by the faint rays of the sun from 
above. But the sea water is warmer than the air 
and hundreds of fathoms below the surface the 
tepid current washes the berg and gradually 
changes the centre of gravity, when suddenly the 
enormous mass is heaved over, with one vast roll, 
and the crystal peaks which but a moment ago 
were flashing so beautifully in the sunlight are 
buried in the ocean forever. It is not so much the 
light that has fallen on the surface that has up- 
turned Japan, but the strong undercurrents of 
her own innate, self-reformative nature and institu- 
tions. If this be not true, why have not China 
and India, which have been acted upon by foreign 
influences for more than a hundred years, reached 
that high, independent self-sustaining state of civili- 
zation which the world so freely accords to Japan? 
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is scen also in the manner in which Japan’s nation 
builders have used the foreign materials laid down 
at their hands. For the last quarter of a century 
Japan has been a battle-field upon which have 
been arrayed in hot combat the ideas and opinions 
of every age, of every nationality, and of every 
grade of civilization known to man. Each one of 
the great European powers has been striving to 
stamp its own peculiar form of civilization on the 
transforming nation, while America has been try- 
ing in a quiet and honourable way to put into it 
the leaven of her broad, liberal, and substantial 
institutions. Even old, immovable China is con- 
tributing her mite with a might. ‘The whole world 
seems to want to be represented in the “New 
Japan ” that is rapidly being constructed. There 
are enough of ideas, and theories, and opinions, 
and suggestions and materials of every kind to 
make a thousand worlds, waiting to be transformed 
intothe coming Japan. To this great mass of social, 
civil, intellectual, and polifical material, gathered 
from the four quarters of the earth, must be added 
all the theological, ecclesiastical, materialistic, pes- 
simistic and atheistic views and ideas that have 
been conceived since the days of Adam. Are 
those who have the responsibility of building the 
New Japan puzzled and bewildered at this con- 
flicting mass of materials? Not in the least. They 
select such parts of it as seem suitable for their 
use and reject the remainder, regardless of the 
source from which it comes and the good it may 
have done somebody else, somewhere else under 
other circumstances. They are no respectors of 
persons or nationalities. With great wisdom and 
caution they borrow from everybody what they 
consider to be the best, and so completely work it 
over and remould it according to their own ideas 
and notions that they cannot be said to copy after 
anybody. And when they have finished their 
work, I venture to say, they will have as perfect a 
Government and as high a civilization as the 
world has ever known. It may be true, as some 
have said, that German ideas prevail in military, 
English in commercial, and American in educa- 
tional lines; but when the “New Japan” is 
completed it. will not be a duplicate or a 
remould of Germany, or England, or America, 
or France, but it will be the true original Japan 
of the Japanese. It is with this estimate of their 
character and this simple recognition of the 
achievements and possibilities of the people of 
Japan that we come to-day to establish in. this 
central city the Seiryu Jogakko, believing that in 
the line of female education we can do something 
to assist in the mental and moral improvement of 
women, and thus advance the general interests of 
society and thereby add to the safeguards of this 
great nation. That there is room for the wise and 
judicious employment of our means and abilities 
in this department of the national progress, we do 
not think it presumption to assume. No one who 
is in sympathy with the progressive spirit and 
labours of the nation will hesitate to admit that 
the intellectual privileges and advantages hitherto 
granted tothe women of Japan were not in accord- 
ance with their mental capacity or their essen- 
tial importance to society and the well-being 
of the country. And no one but the most 
obtuse will deny that the time has fully come 
to enlarge her sphere of usefulness and extend her 
refining influence by allowing her the same social 
and intellectual advantages and liberties accorded 
to males. In opening this school we do not wish 
to create a single impression that would lead any 
one to suspect that we are not in hearty sympathy 
with the present system of education in Japan or 
that we consider the local schools of Nagoya de- 
fective either in their designs or methods. On the 
contrary, it effords me sincere pleasure to be able 
to testify to the entire efficiency of the schools of 
this city both as regards the methods and prin- 
ciples upon which they are conducted and the 
teaching forces employed. Our object shall be to 
work in harmony with these in creating a deeper 
and more universal interest on the subject of the 
higher education of women, and in meeting such 
demands on this vital question as already exist in 
the minds of the most intelligent and influential 
men and women of this great city, In doing this 
we shall emphasize certain lines of moral and prac- 
tical training which we conceive to be essential to 
the highest development and qualification of the ins. 
dividual. Our curriculum has been selected with 
special care, and with a view of developing in a 
harmonious and systematic manner all the native 
powers of the intellect and of preparing our stu- 
dents for the best service to society, the truest 
devotion to their country, and the highest and 
purest personal enjoyment. We shall try in an 
honourable way to excel all other schools in the 
character and qualifications of those we send forth 
with their diplomas from the Seiryu Jogakko. 
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make foreigners out of our pupils, but better and 
wiser Japanese. That such a school as I have 
tried to indicate will meet the approval, command 
the respect, and enlist the sympathy and support 
of the good, intelligent, enterprising people of this 
the queen city of Japan, I have not the shadow of 
adoubt. The presence, upon this occasion, of so 
many of the leading, representative men and 
women of this great city, and this amazingly 
large number of young ladies representing some of 
the oldest and best families of Nagoya and many 
other towns and cities in various parts of the country 
who have already passed the entrance exami- 
nations and have been enrolled as members of 
Seiryu Jogakko, is all the guarantee of support 
and success we could ask. I have been told that 
various attempts have been made to establish 
schools for girls in this city, but for lack of means 
and proper management, or on account either of 
a real opposition to female education, or what is 
worse, a fatal indifference on the subject, these 
attempts have been unsuccessful. Let me say for 
the benefit of those who may be waiting to see 
whether this enterprise will succeed or not, before 
entering their daughters, that they need have no 
fears as to its success. It is already a success, 
as this large number of students show. It will 
never be a less success than it is to-day. We 
are not here to experiment. We are here to 
stay and to win greater and greater success as 
the years go by. We sit to-day under the shadow 
of that magnificent, dolphin-mounted castle which 
has stood the storms and earthquakes of three 
hundred years, and ‘stands to-day, as firmly as 
when Yoshinawo first entered if, a monument 
of the thought, the genius, and the power of 
Old Japan.” We lay to-day the foundation 
of an’ enterprise, greater in its conception and 
grander in its object, and which will be still in its 
youth when it has stood as long as yonder castle, 
As to the advantages and_ possibilities of the city 
in which we have located this enterprise, too much 
cannot be said. Situated on what will be for all 
time to come the most important railroad in the 
empire at a point midway between the two great 
capitals, in a broad, fertile plain, and surrounded 
by innumerable towns and villages, Nagoya, the 
geographical centre of Japan, with its 300,000 in- 
habitants, is destined to wield a mighty influence 
over the moral, political, commercial, and, I will 
add with emphasis, the educational interests of the 
“New Japan.” No city in Japan is more for- 
tunately located or can boast of a more industri- 
ous and substantial class of people, There is an 
interesting story told in America of Father Taylor, 
the famous sailor preacher of Boston. On his return 
from an extended visit to Europe he was met atthe 
wharf by a friend who said, * Well, Father Taylor 
what do you think of Europe?” “ Oh,” was the re- 
ply, ‘* Europe is a great place, a grand country, but 
America is the centre of the world; Massachusetts 
is the centre of it; Boston is the centre of it; m 

Church is the centre of it, and I am the centre of it.” 
You laugh at the egotism of that reply. Is that 
all you see in it? Do you not see at the botiom 
of it.a prefound philosophical fact upon which de- 
pends the success of every great enterprise? You 
must be some kind of a centre—a hub upon which 
depend all the spokes and the felloe. You must 
make your enterprise essential to the world and 
yourself essential to your enterprise. When you 
can do this you have learned the secret and the 
philosophy of success. Now let us apply this 
hilosophic principle to the work in hand. Let 
Japan be the centre of the world Hondo the cen- 
tre of it; Aichi ken the centre of it; Nagoya the 
centre of it, and let him who objects to conn the 
Seiryu Jogakko the centre of it, find a better one. 
































EASTERN WORTHIES. 
eat ies aes 
SIR JOHN BOWRING. 

Sir John Bowring (1792-1872), linguist, writer, 
and traveller, was born at Exeter, 17th October, 
1792. He was descended from an ancient Devon- 
shire family, which gave its name to the estate of 
Bowringleigh, in the parish of West Allington. 
For many generations the Bowrings have been 
engaged in the woollen trade of Devon, and in 
1670 an ancestor coined tokens for the payment 
of his workmen bearing the inscription, with a 
wool-comb for a device, “ John Bowring, of Chulm- 
leigh, his half-penny.” Sir John was’ the eldest 
son of Mr. Charles Bowring, of Larkbeare. He 
was first placed under the care of the Rev. J. H. 
Bransby, of Moretonhampstead, and subsequently 
under that of Dr. Lant Carpenter. 

Bowring entered a merchant’s house at Exeter 
on leaving school; and during the next four years 
laid the foundation of his linguistic attainments, 
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he learned French from a refugee priest, Italian 
from itinerant vendors of barometers and mathe: 
matical instruments, while he acquired Spanish 
and Portuguese, German and Dutch, through the 
aid of some of his mercantile friends. He afte: 
wards acquired a sufficient acquaintance with 
Swedish, Danish, Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian, to enable him to translate works in 
these languages. Magyar and Arabic. he also 
studied with considerable success, and in later life, 
during his residence in the East, made good pro- 
gress in Chinese. In 1811, Bowring became a 
cleik in the London house of Milford & Co., by 
whom he was despatched to the Peninsula. He 
subsequently entered business on his own account 
and in 1819-20 travelled abroad for commercial 
purposes, visiting Spain, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Russia, and Sweden. In France he made 
the acquaintance of Cuvier, Humboldt, Thierry, 
and other distinguished men, on his return from 
Russia in 1820, he published his Specimens of 
the Russian poets.” 

In 1882 he was arrested at Calais, being the 

bearer of despatches to the Portuguese ministry 
announcing the intended invasion of the Peninsula 
by the Bourbon Government of France. He was 
thrown into prison and passed a fortnight in soli- 
tary confinement. The real object of his confine- 
ment was to extort from him admissions which 
would enable the Bourbon Government to pro- 
secute the French liberals. Canning, then foreign 
minister, insisted on either an indictment or are 
lease. Bowring was eventually released without 
trial, but as he had been accused of complicity in 
the attempt to rescue the young sergeants of La 
Rochelle, who were executed for singing republi- 
can songs, he was condenmed to pérpetual exile 
from France, Lord Archibald Hamilton brought 
the illegality of the arrest before the House of 
Commons, but ing explained that the pro- 
ceedings, however despotic, were warranted by 
the then existing laws of France. Bowring pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “ Details of the Impr 
sonment and Liberation of an Englishman by the 
Bourbon Government of France” 1823. In 1830, 
Bowring was the writer of an address from the city 
of London congratulating the French people on 
the Revolution of July. He headed the deputation 
which bore the address to Paris, was welcomed at 
the Hotel de Ville, and was the first Englishman 
received by Louis-Philippe after his recognition by 
the Government. 
ng’s intimate fiend and adviser, Jeremy 
m, founded, in 1824, the ‘ Westminster 
intended as a vehicle for the views of the 
ical radicals. The editorship was first 
ames Mill, but declined by him on the 
atability of the work with his 
al post. Bowring and Southern eventually 
became the first editors of the review, the former 
taking the political and the latter the literary de- 
partment; but subsequently the management 
passed into Bowring’s hands ‘alone. ing not 
only wrote many of the political articles, but also 
papers on the runes of Finland, the Frisian and 
Dutch tongues, Magyar poetry, and a variety ol 
other literary subjects. 
, Bowring issued his “ Batavian Antho- 
“Ancient poetry and romances of 
” in 1827 appeared his Specimens of the 
Polish’ poets” and ‘Servian Popular Poetry ;”” 
in 1830 “ Poetry of the Magyars,” and in 1832 
“Cheskian Anthology.” He published Bentham's 
“Deutology” (1834) in two volumes, and nine 
years subsequently he edited a collection of the 
works of Bentham, accompanied by a biography, 
the whole consisting of 11 volumes. The Uni- 
versity of Groningen conferred upon him, in 1829, 
the degree of LL.D. In 1828 Bowring was 
appointed a commissioner for reforming the system 
of keeping public accounts, by Mr. Herries, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but his appointment 
was cancelled at the instance of the Duke of 
Wellington, who objected to Bowring’s radical 
opinions. He was, however, authorized to proceed 
to Holland for the purpose of examining the 
method pursued by the financial department of 
that country. He prepared a report, the first of a 
long seties on the public accounts of various 
ropean states. It was during this visit to the 
continent that he tr ted Peter Schlemill” 
from the German atthe suggestion of / 
During a stay in Madsid, Bowring had pu 
in Spanish his * Contestacion a las Observaciones 
de Don Juan B. Ogavan sobre la. eselavitude de 
los Negros,” being an exposition of the arguments 
in favour of negro slavery in Cuba. Ata later 
period he translated into French the Opinions of 
the early Chiistians on War,” by ‘Thomas Clarkson, 
His “Matins and Vespers (1823) went into 
many editions, both in England and the United 
States, and his “ Minor Morals” (18349), re- 
Collections of travel for the use of young people, 
were likewise very popular. For his 
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Anthology” he received a diamond ring from 
Alexander I., and for his works on Holland, some 
of which were translated into Dutch, a gold medal 
from the King of the Netherlands, 

In 1831, Bowring—who had sought official em- 
ployment, in consequence of commercial disasters 
—was associated with Sir H. Parnell in the duty 
of examining and reporting upon the public 
accounts of France, ‘a task which was so satis- 
factorily performed that he was appointed secretary 
to the commission for inspecting the accounts of 
the United Kingdom.” Bowring visited Paris, 
the Hague, and Brussels, and examined the finance 
departments of their various governments, The 
first report made by the commission led to a com- 
plete change in the English Exchequer, and was the 
foundation of all the improvements which have since 
been made. The second report, dealing with the 
military reports, was carried into immediate effect. 
Bowring and Mr, Villiers (afterwards Earl of Cla- 
rendon) were appointed, in 1831, commissioners 
to investigate the commercial relations between 
England and France, and presented two elaborate 
reports to parliament. 

On the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, Bow- 
ving appearedas candidate fer the representation of 
Blackburn, but, though popular with the mass of 
the people, he lost the election by 12 votes. He 
now went over to France, where he made close 
investigation into the silk trade; and in 1833 he 
visited Belgium on a commercial mission for the 
government. _ His exertions in the South of France 
in the succeeding year led toa free trade agitation 
in the wine districts, In 1835 he went through the 
manufacturing districts of Switzerland, and, report- 
ing to Pa:liament on the trade of that country, he 
showed the gr adv. es that had been reaped 
from the system of free trade. He was in Italy in 
the autumn of 1836, when he reported to parlia- 
ment on the state of our commercial relations with 
Tuscany, Lucca, the Lombardian and Pontifical 
states. Bowring had been returned to Parliament 
for the Clyde Burghs in 1835, but losing his seat 
at the general election of 1837, he now travelled in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, on another commercial 
mission for the government. During this tour 
Bowring visited every part of Egypt as far as 
Nubia in the South, traversed Syria from Aleppo 
to Acre, and returned by way of Constantinople 
and the Danube. Shortly after his arrival in Eng- 
nd he accepted an invitation to a public dinner 
t Blackburn. This was in September, 1838; and, 
halting at Manchester on his way to Blackburn, 
Bowr met Cobden and others at the York 
Hotel, the result of this meeting being the forma- 
tion of the Anti-Corn Law League, In 18. 
Bowring was deputed to procced to Pruss 
the object of inducing that country to modify her 
tariff on English manufactures. He was met by 
the objection that, so long as the English corn 
laws imposed a prohibitive tariff or foreign grain, 
it was useless to ask Germany to relax her heavy 
duties on English goods. Bowring was the chief 
author of the important report to parliament on 
the import duties, which led to the proposed but 
unsuccessful measure for the relaxation of the 
) tariff by the whigs, and to Sir Ro- 
bert Pecl’s great revised tariff scheme of 1842. 
Convinced of the necessity for the abolition 
of the corn laws, Bowring again sought a seat 
Parliament for the purpose of advocating 
measure. Defeated at Kirkcaldy, he was 
elected for Boston in 1841. He was a frequent 
speaker on commercial and fiscal questions, on 
n, the factory acts, and similar subjects. 
He took an active part on the committee of inquiry 
into the distress of the hand-loom weavers, on that 
in connection with Tish education, and on that on 
the state of the arts as applied to commerce and 



















































































manufactures, and he was an eloquent advocate | $ 


for the abolition of flogging in thearmy. Bowring 
received services of silver plate from the electors 
of Blackburn, Kirkcaldy, and Kilmarnock re- 
spectively; from the Manxmen for his valuable 
aid in obtaining their emancipation fvom. feudal 
tyrau d fiom the Maltese in recognition of 
the success of his advocacy as their unoflicial re- 
presentative in the House of Commons, Supported 
by the Prince Consort, Bowring obtaincd after a 

















discussion in the House of Commons, the issue of | J 


the florin, intended as the first step in the in 
troduction of the decimal system into English cur- 
rency. He subsequently published a volume on 
The Decimal System’ in number, Coins, and 
Accounts, especially with reference to the De. 
cimalization of the Currency and Accountancy of 
the United Kingdom" (1854). 

After his election for Bolton, Bowring embarked 
all his fortune in ironworks in Glamorganshire. 
In 1847, a period of severe depression set in, and 
as theie was no prospect of the cloud lifting, 
Bowring became seriously alarmed at the aspect 
of affairs. He consequently applied for. the 
sole of consul at Canton, and, obtaining 
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it through the friendship of Lord Palmerston, re- 
signed his seat in Parliament. ‘The general rela- 
tions between England and China were even then 
in a somewhat critical condition, It was under- 
stood that the gates of Canton, hitherto closed 
against foreigners, were now to be opened, and 
Bowring hoped that the mandarins would at least 
receive him officially within the wallsof the city, thus 
paving the way for the entrance eventually of all 
Europeans, But the Chinese treated him with 
the same contumely as they had his predeces- 
sors, and the governor-general wrote him offen- 
sive letters. Yet the Cantonese, with whom 
Bowring mixed a great deal, received him 
with with good feeling, thus proving that the 
mandarins were the sole ground of opposition. 
From April 1852 to February 1853, Bowring had 
charge of the office of plenipotentiary in the 
absence of Sir George Bonham ; but on the return 
of the latter, Bowring applied for leave of absence 
for a year, visiting the island of Java, on his way 
home. In 1854, he was appointed plenipotentiary 
to China, and subsequently held the appointment 
of governor, commander-in-chief, and vice-admiral 
of Hongkong and its dependencies, as well as 
chief superintendent of trade in China. He was 
also accredited to the Courts of Japan, Siam, 
Cochin-china, and Korea. On receiving these 
appointments he was knighted by the Queen. 
‘The Taiping insurrection shortly afterwards broke 
out in China, trade was paralysed, smuggling was 
largely carried on at Shanghai, and the imperial 
dues could not be collected. Sir John Bowring 
resolutely endeavoured to put an end to the 
disorder. 

Bowring has stated (Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions) that one of the most interesting parts of his 
public life was his visit to Siam in 1835. He went 
on a special mission, being authorized to conclude a 
treaty of commerce with the two kings of that coun- 
try. There had already been many unsuccessful at- 
tempts on the part of the United States, of the go- 
vernor-general of British India, and of the British 
Government, to establish diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations with Siam. Sir John Bowring suc- 
ceeded in concluding a treaty which was carried 
out with promptitude and sagacity. In 1859 Bow- 
ting published an account of his travels and ex- 
periences in Siam, under the title of “The King- 
dom and People of Siam.” In October, 1856, the 
outrages on the lorcha Avrow by the Canton 
authorities involved Sir John Bowring in hostilities 
with the Chinese Government. It was admitted 
the vessel had no tight to carry the British flag, 
the term of registry having expired; but the Eng- 
lish representative maintained that the expiry of 
the licence did not warrant the violence perpé- 
rated by the Canton authorities. He affirmed 
that the authorities did not know of its expiry 5 
that it was theit specific object to violate the pri- 
vileges of the British flag; that the case of the 
Arrow was only one of a succession of outrages for 
which no redress had been given; and that the 
expiry of the licence and the failure to renew 
it placed the ship under colonial jurisdiction. 
Votes of censure on the conduct of Sir John 
Bowring, and the British Government in. support- 
ing him, were moved in both Houses of Parlia- 

t, and some of the former friends and col- 
leagues of the British plenipotentiary took a strong 
part against him. ‘The Earl of Derby moved the 
hostile resolution in the House of Lords, but after 
a long debate it was negatived by a majority of 36. 
In the House of Commons, Cobden proposed the 
vote of censure, and contended that Sir Jolin 
Bowring had not only violated the principles of 
international law, but had acted contrary to his in- 
structions, and even to express directions from the 
government. Lord Palmerston warmly defended 

r John Bowring and his action. Cobden’s mo- 
tion’ was carried against the Government by a ma- 
jority of 16. Lord Palmerston appealed to the 
country, and in the elections that ensued the chief 
movers against Sir John Bowring lost their seats, 
while the ministry came back greatly strengthened. 
Lord Elgin, who succeeded Bowring as English 
plenipotentiary in China, endorsed ‘and carried 
out his predecessor’s policy. During the hostilities 
with China, the mandarin put a price upon Sir 
olin Bowring’s head. He had a narrow escape 
of his life in January, 1857, when the colony of 
Hongkong was startled by a diabolical attempt to 
poison the tesidents by putting arsenic in their 
bread. The governor's family suffered severely, 
aud the constitution of Lady Bowring was so 
undermined that in the ensuing year she was 
obliged to leave for England, where she died soon 
after her arrival. 

Towards the close of 1858, Sir John Bowring 
proceeded to Manila, on a visit to the Philippine 
Islands, chiefly with a view to the extension of the 
trade of the islands with Great Britain. Manila 
had been the only port accessible to foreigners, 
ut the wore li cy i 
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opened the harbours of Sual, Iloilo, and Zam- 
poanza, which Bowring visited in H.M.S. Magic- 
ienne. As the representative of free trade, he was 
everywhere welcomed, and on the completion of 
the tour he published his ‘ Visit to the Philippine 
Islands.” Sir John returned to China in Janu- 
ary, 1859, and in the following May resigned his 
office alter 9 years of unusually harassing and ac- 
tive service. On leaving China he received from 
the Chinese people several characteristic marks 
of their appreciation of his government. On 
the voyage home the Alma, in which he sailed, 
struck upon a sunken rock in the Red Sea. The 
passengers were compelled to remain for three 
days upon a coral reef, where they suffered greatly 
before relief arrived. The remainder of Bowring’s 
life was passed in comparative quiet. In 1860 he 
was deputed by the English Government to e1 
quire into the state of our commercial relations 
with the newly-formed Kingdom of Ltaly. He 
had interviews with Count Cavour, but at Rome 
he was seized with illness, the attack being aggra- 
vated by the effects of the arsenical poisoning at 
Hongkong three years before. He was "ot fully 
restored to health till 1862. In addition to Bow- 
ring’s labours in connection with commercial te: 
ties with various European and Asiatic poWer 
at home ‘he was an active member of the British 
Association, the Social Science Association, the 
Devonshire Association, and other institutions, 
often contributing papers to their proceedings and 
taking an active part in their discussions.” He 
was a constant contributor to the leading reviews 
and magazines, and delivered we? public lec- 
tures on oriental topics and the social questions of 
the day. Bowring was the writer of many poems 
and hymns, one at least of which, ‘In the cross 
of Christ I glory,” has acquired universal fame. 
Early in his career he conceived an extensive 
scheme in connection with the poetic literatures 
of the continent. Enjoying the advantage of per- 
sonal acquaintance with most of the eminent 
authors and poets of his time, he secured their 
assistance in his purpose (never fully carried out) 
of writing the history and giving translated speci- 
mens of the popular poetry not only of the western, 
but of the oriental world. He was promised the 
co-operation of Rask and Finn Magnusen (Ice 
landic), Oehlenschlager and Munter (Danish), 
Franzén (Swedish), in the Scandina field; of 
Karamsin and Kriulor (Russia), Niemcewicz and 
Mickiewicz (Polish), Wuk (Servian), Hauka and 
Celakowsky (Bohemian), and many coadjutors in 
the Moravian, Illyrian, and other branches of the 
Slavonic stem; while in the Magyar, Toldy and 
Kertbeny lent him their aid riel in Rom: 
and Tengstrom in Finnish. In the various King: 
doms of southern Europe, he gathered together 
extensive materials for a work which might have 
occupied a lifetime. His scattered translations 
from the Chinese, Sanskrit, Cingalese, and other 
oriental languages, and his Spanish, Servian, 
Magyar, Cheskian, Russian, and other poetical 
selections, amply attest that he never relinquished 
his scheme; though the comprehensive and ex- 
haustive plan he originally formed was found to be 
incapable of execution. 

In the closing years of his life, Bowring’s mental 
and physical faculties were strong and apparently 
unimpaired. When verging upon eighty years of 
age he addressed an assemblage of three thousand 
persons at Plymouth with all the energy of youth. 
After a very brief illness he died at Exeter on 
23rd November, 1872, almost within a stone's 
throw of the hause where he was bern. 

Bowring was a fellow of the Royal Society, a 
knight commander of the Belgian Order of Leopold, 
and a knight commander of the Order of Christ of 
Portugal with the star; he had the grand cordon 
of the Spanish order of Isabella the Catholic, and 
of the order of Kamehameha I., he was a Noble of 
the first class of Siam, with the insignia of the 
White Elephant, a knight commander with the 
star of the Austrian Order of Francis Joseph, and 
of the Swedish Order of the Northern Star, and 
also of the Italian Order of St. Michael and St. 
Lazarus; and he was an honorary member of 
many of the learned societies of Europe. He re- 
ceived no fewer than thirty diplomas and certifi- 
cates from various academies and other learned 
bodies and societies. Bowring was twice married, 
first in 1816, toa daughter of Mr. Samuel Lewin, 
of Hackney, who died in 1858; secondly, to a 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Castle, of Bristol, His 
eldest son, by the former marriage, presented to 
the British museum, a fine collection of coleoptera, 
consisting of more than 84,000 specimens, known 
by the name of the Bowringian collection. His 
second son, Mr. Lewin Bowring, was Lord Can- 
ning’s private secretary through the Indian mu- 
tiny of 1857, and held for some time the post of 
chief commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. A 
third son, Mr. E. A. Bowring, C.B., represen d 
his native city of Exeter in Pétli it fror 
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to 1874, and was made a Companion of the Bath 
for his services in connection with the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. He is also known in literature 
for his translations of Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. 
The following is a complete list of the works of 
Sir John Bowrin, 

1. Some account of the prisons of Spain and 
Portugal, 1813. 2. Observations on the state of 
Religion and Literature in Spain, 1820. 3. Con- 
testacion a’ las"observacions de don Juan B. 
Ogavan sobre la Esclavitud de los Negro, 1821. 
4. Observations on the Restrictive and Prohibitory 
Commercial System from M.S.S. of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, 1821, § Details of the Arrest, Imprison- 
ment, and Liberation of an English 1823. 6. 
Russian Anthology 1820-3. 7. Matins and Vespers 
1823. 8, Batavian Anthology, 1824. 9. Ancient 
Poetry and Romances of Spain, 1824. 10. Peter 
Schlemihl, 1824. 11. Hymns, 1825.12. Servian 
Popular Poetry, 1827. 13. ens of the Polish 
Poets, 1827. 14. Sketch of the Language and 
Literature of Holland, being a sequel to Batavian 
Anthology, 1829. 15. Poetry of the Magyars, 
1830. 16. Cheskian Anthology, 1832. 17. Deon: 
tology, 1834. 18. Minor Morals, 1834-9. 19. Ob- 
servations on Oriental Plague and Quarantines, 
1838. 20. The Influence of knowledge on Domestic 
and Social happiness, 1842. 21. Jeremy Bentham’s 
life and works, 1843. 22. Manuscript of the Queen’s 
Court; a collection of the old Bohemian Lyticoepic 
Songs, with other Ancient Bohemian Poems, 1843. 
33- A Speech delivered on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Barker Steam Press. 1816. 24. The politi- 
cal and commercial importance of Peace. 25. The 
Decimal System in Number, Coins, and Accounts 
1854. 26. The Kingdom and People of Siam, 1856. 
27. A Visit to the Philippine Islands, 1859. 28. 
Ode to the Deity, translated from the Russian, 
1861. 29. On Remunerative prison labour as an 
instrument for promoting the reformation and 
diminishing the cost of offenders, 1865. 30. Trans- 
lations from Petoff, 1866. 31. On religious pro- 
gress beyond the Christian pale, 1866. 32. Siam 
and the Siamese, 1867. 33. The Flowery Scroll, 
translated from the Chinese, 1868. 34. ‘The Oak, 
&c., original tales, 1869. 34. A Memorial volume 
of Poetry, 1873. 56. Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions of Sir John Bowring. 
























































FAPAN IN ARMS. 
— 
THE ARMY & NAVY OF THE MIKADO. 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the spbject of the Army and 
Navy of the Mikado 








Tdkyd, August roth, 1888. 

The separation of civilization and soldiering has 
not yet come. Therefore when Japan awoke to 
western civilization, she began by the study and 
adoption of its conscription and its cannon, its 
tactics and its breechloaders. The result might 
almost be classed among the modern wonders of 
the world. The arsenal of Koishikawa is Wool- 
wich on a smaller scale, with 100 rifles and 70,000 
cartridges for its day’s work; the dockyard at 
Yokosuka is not behind Woolwich and Portsmouth 
in much except size, and first rate torpedo-boats 
and the most elaborate modern ordnance are 
turned out there with the regularity of Armstrong 
or Krupp; the Armstrong cruisers lying off Tokyo 
Bay are almost the finest vessels of their class afloat, 
and could make matchwood of any British vessels 
here except the flagship, and they are manned and 
officered entirely by Japanese seamen; while the 
War Department has at least 40,000 men under 
arms at this moment, and on a declaration of war 
could put 100,000 troops of all arms, and perhaps 
many more, in the field, with weapons equal to 
any carried to-day except the latest repeating 
rifles, all of whom would have served atleast a year 
with the colours, and the majority for three years, 
and who would make a desperate fight against 
any army in the world. Yet twenty-five years 
ago Japanese soldiers wore huge grotesque iron 
mask-helmets to frighten the enemy, chain and 
lacquer armour to turn his blows, their great 
shoulder-cannon would have been antiquated in 
England at the time of the Armada, and they 
were led by a man with a fan! Of course the 
Japanese military reorganizers were able to draw 
upon a large class accustomed to the use of arms, 
to prepare the way for conscription, and the Japa- 
nese have always had a taste for fighting, but 














late that seem to them incentives to continue their 
efforts. China, who regards Japan as a traitor to 
Asia, is a perpetual anxiety, if not a. menace, and 
in the Riu Kiu (commonly called Loo Choo) 
Islands and in Korea there have been already mis- 
understandings of a threatening character, while 
the question of Chinese immigration, which Japan 
will have to face as other nations have done, as 
soon as Treaty Revision comes up again for settle- 
ments, looms up unpleasantly. Moreover, Japa- 
nese statesmen believe that sooner or later some- 
body will want to take Korea, and they desire to 
be in a position when that day comes to preserve 
the neutrality of Japan, or if necessary to offer an 
alliance to gland or the United States, or 
Russia, or China, as may best suit them, that will 
decide for ever the mastery of the Pacific. For 
the Pacific is destined, they know, to be the theatre 
of great events not very far off, and the Japanese 
alliance will be the key of the Pacific. Itis hardly 
needful to add that the necessity for an alliance is 
far more probable for Japan than the option of 
neutrality. Her army and navy are therefore well 
worth the attention of European and American 
statesmen at this moment, and by the kindness of 
H.E. Count Oyama, Minister of War, and H.E. 
Count Saigo, Minister of the Navy, who have 
supplied me with all the official statistics neces- 
sary, and afforded me abundant opportunities of 
personal inspection, I am able to give what I have 
reason to believe a completer and more accurate 
account of the naval and military condition of 
Japan that has yet been published. 

By the abolition of the Daimios, or feudal lords, 
at the Restoration in 1868, a voluntary and patriotic 
process which reduced their enormous incomes by 
go per cent. and therefore rendered them unable to 
maintain any longer their large armies of retainers, 
the Samurai, a proud and well-born class of fight: 
ing men, extremely skilled in the use of the terrible 
Japanese sword, and comprising ten per cent, of the 
Whole population, found their occupation gone. 
It was therefore easy to enrol them into an army. 
But although they were born fighters, brave toa 
fault and faithful to one of the most punctilious 
codes of honour that has ever been devised, their 
employment as units of amodern army was attended 
with this great difficulty, that they found themselves 
frequently subordinated in position to men who 
were their social inferiors, and who, except for the 
uniforms, would have been compelled to pay them 
every respect. Discipline, therefore, was hard to 
preserve, and the enrolment of the Samurai only 
served to fill the gap necessarily intervening 
between the two poles of feudalism and consct 
tion. The latter became law in Japan in 1874, 
when the modern system may strictly be said to 
begin. The army regulations were revised and 
the forces increased, by the official edicts of De- 
cember 28th, 1883, and these constitute the Japa- 
nese military system of to-day, 

‘The first Article decrees universal conscription : 
“Every male inhabitant of the country will be 
subject to military service from 17 to 4o years of 
age.” The Japanese land forces are divided into 
a. Standing’ Army; 6. Standing Army Reserve ; 
c. Reserves; d. Territorial Army. And the military 
service thus decreed consists of— 


ith the colours, ie. in the Standing Army, 
the Standing Army Reserve, 

the Resers 

the Territor 

































1 Army. 
The total service being thus theoretically for 23 
years—the interval between 17 and 40—but prac- 
tically for twelve, for while the forces 4. and c. are 
required to join the colours for sixty days each 
year, the Territorial Army is called out only in 
case of war or grave emergency. Special provision 
is made for men between 17 and 20 possessed of 
certain educational certificates, corresponding to 
the French volontaires and German Frveiwillige, 
who are permitted to volunteer for one year’s 
service at atime, supporting and clothing them- 
selves. “Should they acquire rapid proficiency,” 
however, the Regulations add, “they may be 
allowed to quit the ranks after a few moi 
This seems extraordinary, but exceptional intelli- 
gence is so common in Sapanit the paradox be 
permitted—that allowance is almost always made 
for it. A conscription rigidly enforced, however, 
would supply each year far more recruits than the 
government desires to enrol, the calculation being 
that 210,000 youths are annually amenable to ser- 
vice. A sweeping system of exemptions was ac- 
cordingly devised, and this is perhaps the weakest 
point of the Japanese method, for as has often 
been remarked in discussing conscription, the more 
the exemptions, the greater the unpopularity of 
the service. ‘The following list of exempt persons 
shows how loosely the net is thrown, and there are 
many other classes of exemption. 1. All mained 














after every allowance the rate of progress is simply 
marvellous. 
Is.there any reason for this sudden apparition 
of a Japan in Arms? The authorities here think 
and they have received one or two warnings.ot! 


and deformed persons are, of course, permanently 
exempt, and those who do not reach the prescribed 
height of 4 ft. 11} in. are exempt until specially re- 
Agana ffdinone of two brothers simultaneously 
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called on, or a man having a brother already 
serving; 3. the brother of a man who has died or 
been permanenitly disabled while with the colours 5 
4. heirs of heads of families who are over 60 or who 
are deformed or otherwise incapable of managing 
their affairs, and those next in the direct line; 5. 
heads of families ; 6. priests; 7. teachers and pro- 
fessors in public schools or colleges; 8. students 
of officially recognized educational institutions 
(this wide exemption dealt an almost fatal blow at 

rivate schools); 9. persons whose civil rights 
fave been suspended; 10. persons practising me- 
dicine with official diplomas; 11. members of 
city and prefectural assemblies; 12. govern- 
ment officials whose duties cannot be performed 
by others. Even after the exemption, however, of 
these persons and others, comprising in all no 
fewer than two-thirds of the whole number liable 
to serve, the number remaining—over 70,000 
annually, is considerably larger than can be ab- 
sorbed. A curious and original system of “ Super- 
humeraries” has therefore been invented, under 
which conscripts drawing supernumerary tickets 
serve only one year and are then drafted in the ord 
nary course into the First Reserve of the Standing 
Army, unless in the meantime they are required to 
fill vacancies in the regular forces serving with the 
colours for three years. There is accordingly no 
fixed number of these  Supernumeraries” at any 
time, but just as many as remain over in any year 
from the men called upon the conscription, minus 
the exemptions, after the regular standing army 
has been brought up to the number the Minister 
of War desires to have under arms. 

‘The organization of the Japanese army differs 
slightly from that of European forces, and therefore 
1 add a brief account of the units of the chief 
arms. In the infantry, a regiment consists of 
three battalions of four companies each, and 
on a peace footing a company is made up of 5 
officers, 27 non-commissioned officers, and 160 
privates—1g2 men of all ranks. On a war footing 
8o privates are added, making a total of 272 men. 
A regiment of infantry on a peace footing consists 
of 4 commanding officers, 65 officers, 349 non- 
commissioned officers, and 1,920 privates, in all 
(including 9 non-combatant officers) 2,347 men, 
and 12 horses. Ona war footing the number of 
privates is raised to 2,880. In cavalry a battalion 
‘on a peace footing comprises 159 men of all ranks 
and 135 horses, and on a war footing of 189 men 
and 1yo horses. In artillery a battery (two of 
which form a brigade, instead of six as with us) 
consists of 148 men of all ranks (68 active and 80 
reserve) with 86 horses and 4 guns. On a war 
footing 10 gunners and 2 guns are added. A 
brigade is thus composed on a peace footing of 
1 commanding officer, 11 officers, 51 non-com- 
missioned officers, 240 gunners and 9 non-com- 
batant officers—306 of all ranks with 8 guns and 
180 horses. On a war footing this is increased to 
326 men with 12 guns and 258 horses. ‘The 
autillery is armed with 7} centimetre guns of an 
Italian’ model, manufactured at the Japanese 
arsenal at Osaka. 

‘The Imperial Guard, a picked corps of all arms, 
is a distinct force permanently quartered in Takys. 
In uniform it is distinguished by a red band 
around the cap, all other troops wearing a yellow 
one. It is composed of 2 regiments of infantry, 1 
battalion of cavalry, 1 brigade of artillery, and 1 
company of engineers, Besides the troops of the 
line and this corps, the Military Academy (Riku- 
gun Daigakko), the Military or Staff College (Shi- 
akko), and the Gendarmerie are included 
total effective 

‘The Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Army 
is H.LH, General Prince Arisugawa, the uncle of 
the Mikado. He is the Director or President of 
the General Staff Office (Sanbo Hombu), a body 
the active functions of which in peace and w 
correspond to our War Office. ‘The War Depart- 
ment is presided over by H.E. General Count 
Oyama, Minister of War, and its functions are 
those of our Horse € That is, the latter 
collects and organizes the forces, the former directs 
and uses them. ‘The whole of Japan is decided 
for military purposes into seven districts, cach of 
which is occupied by one “Legion,” or as we 
should say, ove Division, under the command of 
General Officer. There are to-day enly six 
foreign officers employed in the Japanese Military 

; two Germans, Major Meckel and Cap- 
tain von Blankenburg, at the Military Academy ; 
one Frenchman, Major Betthaut, at the Military 
renchman, iain Lefevre, at the 
yiama School of Tactics, ete; one Halian, Ma 
jor Grillo, superintending the making of Ordi 
nance at Yokosuka; and one French bandmaster, 
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«Leroux. (Tmay say here that Major Knolly 
R.A, whose volume of Sketch of Life in Japain? 
(887) contains a chapter purporting to’ give a 


complete technical account of the Japanese army 
which has been much quoted, appeats to have 
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made use inadvertently of information long out of 
date, both as regards the distribution of the forces 
and their strength, Besides other similar inac- 
curacies, too, Major Knolly’s figures are such as I 
can find no present day basis for whatever). 

‘The practical result of the above methods of 
conscription and organization is a Japanese army 
of 176,321 men on paper. The iollowing table, 
which [have compiled (rom the extremely elaborate 
and detailed official statistics, shows all the com- 
ponent parts of this, and their distribution. ‘The 
statistics are those of 1888, but they give the con- 
dition of the forces on December 31st, 1885 :— 
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6 Kumamoto si8or 
1 Yezo (Mibtia) 747 
Imperial Guard (Quartered at Tokyo)... 45139 43,990 
Military Schools, a $794 
Geniarmes Srccse e435 $4049 
Reserves 911499 
‘Territorial 128,463 


Central Staif ... 











Total Effective Strength ... 176,321 
The personnel of this total is as follows :— 
Stare Commissiongo Nox-Comstssione> Bax AND 
Orricens, — OrriceRs. Ornicers. Fite, 
S80 seesessee 21927 rere 10,853 162,461 
The proportions of the different arms of the 


service in Japan, active and reserve, may be seen 
in the following table (I have omitted the Military 
Schools, Central Staff, etc.) : 

























Reserve, Toran. 
Infantry 64,293 ssseesee 1034383 
Cavalry 788 fay 
Artillery 4,04 nbe 
ineers 181 39523 
‘Transport S445! $5,006 
Gendarmes 1 1436 
Totals .... 46,268 128,418 176,108 





The number of cavalry shown here is strangely 
disproportionate. ‘This is probably because it is 
thought that in military operations in Japan there 
would be very little scope for this arm, owing to 
the conformation of the country and the peculiar 
methods of agriculture. Fifteen hundred mounted 
men, however, in an army of over 176,000 would 
surely be quite insufficient to perforce the most 
meagre outpost and escort duties. The cavalry, 
however, is confined to Tdkyd, and is to be in- 
creased at once, [hear, by 2,700 troopers. ‘The 
enormous disproportion, too, between the active 
and reserve transport will stiike most readers. 
‘The one reserve gendarme is, of course, a general 
officer. 

I make no attempt here to estimate what actual 
number of fighting men could be put in the field 
for this paper strength of 176,321. That is a mat- 
ter upon which every military expert will have his 
own theory of shrinkage, and the opinion of any- 
body else is worthless. The Military Budget for 
1887 8 was 12,045,994 yen, say £1,853,000, but 
probably this does not represent much more than 
two-thirds of the total annual cost of the Military 
Establishment, 

Thave left myself comparatively little space to 
speak of my own impressions of the Japanese army. 
‘To begin with, Tokyé is almost as full of soldiers 
as Metz; there is hardly five minutes in the da 
when you cannot hear a bugle blown somewhere; 
mounted orderlies are always trotting about; sen- 
tries stand on guard almost as thick as in France; 
and the groups and troops of young soldiers in 
eke: white auiaivien’autta, aid: Hale Gectain caps 
with red or yellow bands, soon become the most 
familiar objects in the city. The men themselves 
are neither so short nor so slight as Lhad expected, 
and their resemilance in dress and face and build 
to a company of South German recruits was start- 
ling at first Sight. In their gymnastics, which are 
very regular and thorough, they are as sood as Ger- 
inans, which is saying a good deal, and when strip- 
ped for these they show solidly built, well-developed 
hodies—exactly what Americans call “stocky.” 
The rigid precision and frequency of their salutes, 
too, would satisfy a continental martinet, But the 
one paramount impression that is left by a careful 
and fairly complete personal examination of the 
Japanese ariny, is its resemblance to similar forces 
athome. I visited almost every military institution 
and inspected every aim of the service, expecting 
always to find something new to describe—some 
amusing or picturesque combination of East and 
West to chronicle. But the expectation was no- 
where realized. Everywhere I went and everything 
Isaw—and the statement of this is perhaps the 
best return T can make to Captain Mouraki who 
accompanied me, and the commanding officers 
who so willingly and so courteously turned out 












































their men for my inspection—I found just the 
same appearance, just the same drill, and just 


the same discipline that exist at home, I have 
seen most of the military establishments and many 
of the best troops of England and the continent, 
and however dull it may seem I can only say that 
as regards Japan in Arms there is nothing what- 
ever new to describe. The Japanese army, in 
fact, is a European force, and ‘a body of any arm 
except the cavalry, which would look rather small 
and ill-mounted, might march through any town of 
continental Europe with out being much remarked 
as foreign troops. The arsenal at Koishikawa, as I 
have said, is simply Woolwich on a smaller scale, 
and its English machinery turns out its 100 rifles 
and 30,000 cartridges (70,000 if necessary) per day, 
and its artizans manufacture the saddlery and all 
the rest of the equipment with exactly the same 
regularity and accuracy. The Military College 
and Academy are models of such institutions— 
“one of the foremost of similar institutions which 
I have seen in the world,’ I saw that General 
Grant had written in the visitors’ book of one 
of them, Particularly was this the case at the 
‘Toyama College of Tactics, etc., for non-commis- 
sioned officers, where I_ was present at the annual 
Imperial inspection of. platoon firing, firing at 
moveable targets, fencing, gymnastics, etc., and 
at the conclusion of which I had the honour 
of being received by His Majesty the Emperor. 
And the barracks of the 2nd brigade of the 
Imperial Guards, which I visited were just like 
barracks anywhere else in the world,—a good 
deal better than many of our wretched bar- 
racks in provincial England, allowance being 
made for certain national differences of food and 
habits. As for the performances of the troops 
themselves, I have never seen the infantry manual 
and platoon exercises better done, and I say this 
with full recollection of seeing crack Prussian 
infantry at drill every day for months. ‘The 
marching and company drill, too, was first-rate. 
If one made any criticism it would be that the 
wheeling in line was somewhat unsteady and 
that the marching at ease four and six deep through 
the streets shows the slovenliness of their French 
model, ‘The squadron drill of the cavalry was ex- 
cellent in every respect, the men’s seats par- 
ticularly good and their horses particularly well in 
hand, but the mounts are small and weedy, and 
therefore this arm is the least effective in appear- 
ance. Finally, the battery drill of the artillery as 
I saw it would be highly creditable anywhere. The 
two batteries came tp a gallop with perfect steadi- 
ness, wheeled, halted, unlimbered, came into 
“ action front,” and loaded and fired with a smart- 
ness and coolness and rapidity that could hardly 
be excelled and that gave evidence of the most 
thorough and intelligent drill. 

The Japanese Navy calls for much less descrip- 
tion than the Army, for its organization and cot 
duct (except a limited conscription) are exactly 
those of England, English influence and advice 
having guided its development in every respect. 
‘The squadron has been at sea on its summer cruise 
during my visit, but from all I can gather Japanese 
naval affairs are conducted with great intelli- 
gence, and expeits assure me that its chief vessels 
and its dockyards offer almost no opportunity for 
criticism. With the exception of Captain John 
Ingles, R.N., naval adviser, the fleet is manned 
and officered entirely by Japanese. It consists of 
30 ships of all classes, 10 built in England and 15 
in Japan, of which the following six constitute the 
sea-going squadron :— 




































Construce Disruact-  Horse- No. or Waene 
Nana sent Toss. Power. Guns. — Butt. 

Takachiho. 3,650 vie 9,800. 8... England 

Naniwa SID gi6ge SI gigo0 8 

usd S Iron-clad.. 3,717 3500 1 Oy 

sukushi sa Si soos 14380 3,400... 6 

Kaimon ......... Wood 4,358 4,380 0. Ds 

Musashi Composite, 1,407 4600 8. 7 





‘The first two vessels on this list are the well-known 
Armstrong cruisers, powerfully armed with two 
35 cal. 10 inch guns, six 35 cal. 6 inch guns, 2 six- 
pounder quick-firing guns, and a lot of Norden- 














feldts, fitted with the very latest and best appli- 
ances, and representing a couple of years ago the 
highwater-matk of naval construction, ‘They show 








a mean speed of 18} knots and can steam. 9,000 
miles at 13 knots without re-coaling. As I said, 
quoting the opinion of a British officer of the 
leet expressed recently here in Tokyd, these 
(wo vessels alone could blow the whole of 
the British feet on the China and Japan station 
(with the exception of the Zmpériense which has 
just arrived bere) out of the water, And you 
might add all the American men-of-war, too, with- 
out causing the Naniwa and Takachiho ‘much 
extra trouble. At Yokosuka there ae three docks, 
in length 316, gor, and 513 feet respectively, and at 
Nagasaki are the best coaling facilities in the East, 
coal of excellent quality and limitless quantity 
being conveyed straight from the mines at Taka- 
shima and stowed on board by hand with extra- 
ordinary speed. Until 1884 the Japanese Navy 
was recruited entirely from volunters, but con- 
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scription was introduced in that year and now the 
proportion of men is 800 volunteers and 280 con- 
scripts, The term of service for the former is 
seven years, for the latter three years. ‘The 
personnel of all ranks, from the official statistics of 


1887, not yet published, is as follows :— 
Yokohama Dockyard 


























$9233 

Onohama Dockyard. poet age 

Tokyo Arsenal 108 

Tokyo Powder Factory 208 

Artoar. 

Admirals and o 20 
Superior officer 189 
Olitcers bag 
Midshipmen, 18 
Warrant officers ana 
1,568 

re nth $04 10,305 

Total of Naval Establishment... vessene 154585 


The Naval Budget for 1887-8 reached 12,006,053 
yen, say £1,847,085. ‘This sum, however, fails to 
convey an idea of the whole amount Japan is 
devoting to strengthening her naval establishment. 
A voluntary contribution fund for coast defence 
amounted in November last to £406,421, of which 
the Emperor himself contributed £60,000; and a 
few weeks after the issue of the estimates for the 
financial year ending June 3oth, 1887, a naval loan 
for no less than 17,600,000 yen, say - £2,617,000, 
was announced. ‘Of this large sunt, however, 
only 5,000,000 yen has yet been offered to the 
public, in 5 per cent. Navy Bonds. The ex- 
penditure of Japan upon her armament is thus 
enormous in comparison with her total expenditure, 
and there is, of course, in Japan as elsewhere, a 
Radical political party which strongly protests 
against it. But as Mr. Trench says in one of his 
masterly and interesting financial reports to. Lord 
Salisbury, ‘at a time when all the civilized Powers 
of the world seem to be vying with each other in 
enlarging their powers of destruction or defence, it 
is not strange that Japan should follow the lead 
thus given, especially when her gigantic and 
usually lethargic neighbour is displaying av un- 
wonted alacrity and energy in the same direction.” 
The truth is that among her many other lessons 
from the West, Japan has learned very well that 
whether or not nowadays those may take who have 
the power, at any rate only those may keep who 
can. And she does not mean to forget it. 
Henry Norman. 














JAPANESE FUSTICE. 
a 
HOW CRIMINALS ARE CAUGHT, TRIED, 
AND PUNISHED IN MIKADO-LAND. 





We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Japanese 
Justice :— 

Tokyd, August 1gth, 1888. 

A Japanese policeman was never known to smile, 
but when he finds it necessary to proceed to the 
extreme step of arresting a law-breaker his face 
becomes clouded over with a pall of sorrow and 
solemnity that would do credit to an Ivish under- 
taker taking the coffin-measurement of an arch 
bishop. Grasping the offender firmly wit 
hand, with the other he extracts from an invi: 
pocket of great capacity a roll of strong cord. 
Whispering polite and minute directions in the 
ear of the victim, who obeys them with scrupulous 
consideration for the feelings of his captor, he 
winds the cord several times round his waist and 
then attaches his wrists in optical contact with the 
small of his back. Six feet of cord remain, the 
policeman grasps the loose end, and bowing to 
the prisoner with an ‘After you, Sir,” the pair 
march away in a touching union of sadness and 
security. The neighbourhood is paralyzed during 
the performance, business is suspended, taffic is 
stopped, and the bob-tailed top-knot of Bo-chan the 
baby stands straight up from his cranium in alarm 
and disapprobation. But the moment the polite 
policeman and his politer prey have disappeared 
round the corner, all the spectators burst out- 
laughing simultaneously and two minutes after- 
wards the affair is forgotten by everybody except 
baby Bo-chan’s brother, who inaugurates a series 
of abortive attempts to up the astonished and 
indignant cat, quite oblivious of the fact that the 
spider-and-fly manceuvre he has just witnessed re- 
quires for its successful accomplishment the cd- 
operation of both parties. Why on earth doesn’t 
the Japanese policeman use handcuffs?” I give 
it up. 

The formality of an arrest, however, is the only 
amusing side of Japanese justics. If you follow 
the white-clothed policeman and his prisoner you 
will soon reach a police-station in which sit a do: 
clerks and functionaries harg’ at 
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and accounts and reports, with nothing except 
their physiognomy and the little tea-pot and 
tobacco brazii beside each one to differen- 
tiate them from similar European officials. The 
prisoner will be taken before a superior officer, 
the charge against him noted down, he will 
be searched and then put in one of a dozen 
wooden cells, ten feet square perhaps, separated 
from the central passage by great wooden bars 
reaching from floor to ceiling, and making a cell 
curiously like an elephant house but providing ad- 
mirably for ventilation in this hot climate. Atthe 
police ‘station he may not be kept more than 
twenty-four hours, and then he is removed to a 
central station which is simply the first. police 
station on a large scale, minus the functionaries 
and plus the necessary arrangements for the de- 
tention of prisoners for long periods. 

It is when the time for his regular trial comes 
that the English or American investigator who has 
been following the offender’s career finds himself 
on unfamiliar ground, But the unfamil y of it 
is far from being Japanese or oriental, and to a 
Frenchmen it would be home, sweet home. For 
the eclecticism of Japan, in proving all our west- 
ern institutions and holding fast to those which 
seem to her good, results here at the centre of 
government in what looks like an international 
hodge-podge, until one has learned to appreciate 
the national principle which has produced it. 
Thus when you visit one of the purely political 
offices, say the Foreign Office, you find yourself 
in an’ English atmosphere and you speak Eng- 
lish. When you visit the University, on the 
other hand, you find all the bottles of the Medi- 
cal School labelled in German, the inscrip- 
tions over the patients’ beds in Latin and 
German, and unless you know Japanese you 
must speak German to be undérstood. The 
Department of Police, again, is modelled entirely 
upon the French system and you must speak 
French there if you are a visitor, and be tried in 
the French style if you are a prisoner. So Tam 
conducted to a closed door and there told, “It 
is forbidden by law for any persons except the 
examining judge and his clerk to be present at the 
secret preliminary inquiry, but by special permis- 
sion you may enter.” As the proceedings were, 
of course, in Japanese, I shall have no difficulty in 
preserving a perfect discretion. It was simply a 
very small room with an elevated desk behind 
which sat the official and his clerk, closely ques: 
tioning from a brief before him an individual—a 
prosecutor, this time—who stood upon the floor. 
From here we passed, through endless bureaus of 
busy functionaries, to the several courts, and took 
seats behind several of the judges in turn, A 
Japanese court-room at the present moment is 
a dreary place, but this is only temporary, for the 
introduction of European laws and European 
methods of administering them rendered the old 
Department of Police entirely inadequate in size 
and arrangement, and a new one will shortly be 
erected. ‘The court-rooms are very large and 
square, with plain white wallsand board floor. Upon 
a raised platform occupying one end sits the judge 
in broadcloth behind a table hung with baize, with 
aclerk, sometimes in Japanese dress, beside him. 
In front of the judge’and at his feet sit a couple 
of policemen. “Beyond them is a stout railing 
behind which the prisoner stands. Then there is 
the empty floor and at the opposite side of the 
room two or three bare benches for the public, but 
the only occupant of them in each of the courts 
that I visited was a solitary reporter taking notes. 
From the animated conversation between the 
judge and the accused it was evident, without a 
word being understood, that the system was purely 
French. When sentence is pronounced one of the 
policemen rises and leads the prisoner away toa 
sort of guard-room at the back in which you can 
see though the glass door that he winds him up 
again with the cord and leads him away. In civil 
cases the benches before the judge are occupied 
by the counsel, who rise alternately and address, 
him, and so far as one can judge withont catching 
more than a word here and there, they plead. with 
great ease and eloquence. European dress is the 
rule for the advocates, and one of them who was 
dressed in the graceful and dignified dress of the 
Japanese gentleman, and who wore his black hair 
hanging in a thick’ mass over his shoulders, was 
pointed out to me as an extremely clever man and 
famous as the oddity of the Tokyd bar. 

So anxious were my guides that I should not 
carry away the impression, as some visitors have 
done, that I was being shown only half the system, 
and that the better half, that they took me over 
every hole and corner of the Department of Police, 
a huge green and white wooden building surround- 
ing a fountain and pleasant garden court. There 
was the bureau of the detective force; the bureau 
of the political police, who look after possible 
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i a oe intrigues, questionable lectures, pul 








meetings, and so forth; the bureau of prostitution ; 
the translators’ bureau; the library; the financial 
auditor’s office; the private bank of the depart- 
ment, the temple-like place of detention for poli- 
tical ‘prisoners, the police barracks and fencing- 
room, and a score more. After a while we reached 
a room where twenty particularly intelligent 
looking officials sat at both sides of a long table 
piled up with newspapers, scissors, blue and red 
pencils, paste-pots and all the familiar equipment 
of the exchange editor’s sanctum. I turned to my 
guides for an explanation and caught them re- 
garding me and each other with amused smiles. 
Then I saw the joke. It was the Bureau of News- 
paper Censorship, and these gentlemen with the 
spectacles and scissors and paste were examining 
all the newspapers of Japan for treasonable or 
seditious sentiments or improper criticism of mi- 
nisterial and Imperial affairs. I was introduced 
and the twenty gentlemen rose simultaneously and 
the laugh became general. “This,” said my 
guide, waving his hand proudly over the piles of 
Newspapers and the tea-pots of the Censors, “is 
an institution you have not yet reached in Eng- 
land.” ‘The procedure of this branch of the Japa- 
nese police is simple in the extreme. A lynx-eyed 
censor discovers an article which seems to his con- 
servative notions to threaten the stability of the 
Government, to bring a minister into contempt, 
or to foster improper agitation among the people. 
He extracts it and submits it to the Director of the 
Bureau, who probably takes counsel with the higher 
authorities. If the censor’s view is confirmed the 
editor of the paper is peremptorily but politely 
stmmoned—everything is done politely in Japan, 
and I have no doubt that the school boy is politely 
birched and the criminal politely executed—to 
appear at the Department of Police at a certain 
hour on a certain day. When that summons comes 
to join the innumerable caravan of martyrs to a 
sense of journalistic duty, he knows that—in the ex- 
prssivelahmudae of the Bowery—he is a “ goner.” 
“Sir,” he is told, “ your estimable journal is sus- 
pended for so many days. Good-morning.”” Voila 
tout. The Bureau of Newspaper Censorship has 
plagiarized the methods of Fate. It neither warns 
nor explains nor justifies—it simply strikes. But 
the Japanese editor is not the least wily of his tribe 
and he, too, has taken a leaf from the same book, 
Noticing how often Fate strikes the wrong person, 
he has concluded to make the imitation complete 
in this respect also, and he therefore provides a 
dummy editor, in the person of some worthy in- 
dividual who for a small weekly consideration and 
the attraction of long periods of inactivity, con- 
sents to take upon himself the editorial punishment 
when it comes, for not infrequently imprisonment 
accompanies suspension. ‘ My friend,” says the 
real editor to the dummy editor some fine morning, 
“Tam about to go for the Minister of Communi- 
cations. Pray make your arrangements accor: 
ing.” So Justice is satisfied and Japan is guarded 
and Providence is imitated. But I wonder whe- 
ther the Censors are not a little puzzled sometimes 
to know how the illiterate and cheerful individuals 
who answer their summonses manage to write the 
subtle and cynical diatribes of which they disap- 
prove. The severity of the Censorship depends, 
of course, upon the temperament of the Ministers, 
and I fancy these are liberal enough at the present 
moment, and that the newspapers can say almost 
anything in reason they like. If that be the case, 
the day of the dummy editor is past. 














The whole system of secret police is highly deve- 
loped in Japan. There isa regular staff of detectives 
who disguise themselves as labourers, merchants, or 
travellers, or even in case it is necessary to hunt 
down some great criminal, hire a house in the 
suspected neighbourhood and live there. One of 
these men loses caste very much in his office, if he 
does not actually suffer a degradation of position, 
by failing to return with information he is de- 
spatched to secure. Besides these, however, there 
is a regular staff of private police correspondents 
in all parts of the country, and one whole bureau 
at the Department of Police is devoted to receiving, 
ordering, classifying these, and taking action upon 
them: A good deal of information must be 
picked up from the tea-houses, each of which is a 
centre of gossip, and in one or other of which 
almost every male well-to-do inhabitant of Tékyé 
is an habitué. The Yoshiwara, again, is of course 
a police hunting-ground, and the most interesting 
hour I spent in the Police Department was in con- 
versation with the officials of the bureau which con- 
trols this, and in watching the sad and secret 
spectacle of young girls coming up for permission 
to enter it as recruits. The whole story and 
system of the Yoshiwara, however, is so extra- 
ordinary, so characteristically Japanese, and so 
entirely unknown to the rest of the world, that I 
shall devote a later letter to it, especially as the 

‘olice told me that Iwas the first foreigner who 
uf dian allowed to investigate it on the spot 
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in the company of the chief of the special Yoshi- 
wara police. ‘To return from this digression to 
the secret police, I fancy that, not only the move- 
ments of every Japanese criminal but ‘of anybody 
else, Japanese or foreign, that they are interested 
in, are perfectly well known at the Keishicho. An 
official of one of the Ministers of State told me 
that a little while ago he was on a visit to a large 
town in the south and met there a foreigner whose 
movements seemed to him inexplicable on any 
theory of private life. ‘These suspicions grew until 
at last my friend suggested to the Police Depart- 
ment at Toky6 the advisability of keeping a watch 
upon the man’s actions. A week later a secret 
report was put into my friend’s hands, giving the 
Gaily life of the suspect from the time of his arrival. 
‘The hour of each of his movements, the name of 
every person with whom he had dealings, the let- 
ters he had written, the money he had spent, even 
the cost of his most private pleasures, —all was put 
down in black andwhite. If an Englishman or an 
‘American criticizes this system of espionnage, the 
Japanese authorities reply with perfect truth that 
ihe Japanese people are different entirely from 
English or American, and point, besides, to the 
secret and political police of France and Germany 
and Russia. In the rogues’ gallery” of Tokyo 
alone, I may add, are the dossiers, or complete re- 
cords, of 150,000 criminals, admirably arranged 
as a card catalogue, like the latest device of Ame- 
rican library cataloguing. 


With the exception of the Yoshiwara, of which 
plenty hereafter, the two prisons of Tokyo are the 
Frost interesting things I have seen in Japan. 
These are, first, the great prison upon the Island 
of Ishikawa, at the south of the city, and second, 
the convict and female prison of Ichigawa, in the 
centre of the city itself, The former is completely 

olated, all communication with the mainland 
being by police-ferry, and contains 2,052 men and 
boys, all of whom are serving terms of ten years or 
less. The latter contains 1,400 men and 100 women, 
among whom are many serving life-sentences. 
There is aconvict-farm attached, and it is here that 
capital punishment is inflicted. Otherwise the two 
prisons resemble cach other so closely that it is 
hot necessary to distinguish between them in de- 
scription. Mr. Suzuki, Vice-president of the pri- 
son, did me the honours at Ishikawa, and Mr. 
Adachi, the Director, at Ichigawa. 











‘The entrance is through a massive wooden gate- 
way, into a guard-room, adjoining which are the 
offices of the Director and officials. The prison 
itself consists of a score or more of detached one- 
story buildings, all of wood and some of them 
merely substantial sheds under which the rougher 
labour, like stone-breaking, is performed. The 
dormitories are enormous wooden cages, the front 
and part of the back formed of bars as thick as 
one’s arm, before which again is a narrow covered 
passage where the warder on guard walks at night. 
There is not a particle of Rimniture or a single 
article of any kind upon the floor, which is polished 
till it reflects your body like a mirror. No boot, of 
course, ever touches it, ‘The thick quilts or futon, 
which constitute everywhere the Japanese bed, are 
all rolled up and stacked on a broad shelf running 
round the room overhead, 
96 prisoners and there is a long row of them, ‘The 
anitary arrangements are situated in a little addi- 
tion at the back, d I was assured that these had 
not been made pleasant for my inspection. If 
not, I can only say that in this most important 
respect. a Japanese prison could not well be 
improved. ‘In fact the whole dormitory, with 
its. perfect ventilation, its construction of solid 
Highly polished wood, in which there is no chance 
for vermin to harbour, and its combined simplicity 
and security, is an almost ideal prison structure. 
Of course the fact that every Japanese, from the 
Mikado to the coolie, sleeps upon quilts spread 
out on the floor, greatly simplifies the task of the 
prison architect in Japan. 

On leaving the dormitories we passed a small 
isolated square erection, peaked and gabled like 
little temple. 
and flung back and I was motioned to enter. 
was the punishment cell, another spotless wood 
box, well ventilated but perfectly dark aud with 
walls so thick as to render it practically silent. 
How many prisoners have been in it during the 
last month #?) Lasked, The Director summoned 
the Chief Warder and repeated my question to 
him.‘ H’tori. mo. gosaimasen—none whatever,” 
was the reply. What other punishments have 

on ?? None whatever.” No flopping 2” 
When this question was translated the Director 
and the litle group of officials alllaughed together 
at the bate tea, 1 could not help wordering 
whether there was another prison in the world with 
no method of pnnishment for 2,c00 criminals except 
































The door was solemnly unlocked 
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one dark cell, and t tused for a And 
the recollection of the. filthy and suffoc: Shy) 
Wigitt ed ‘by WP) 


Each dormitory holds | 


used as a_ punishment cell in the 
San Francisco came upon me like ana 


may be divided into two 
parts—dormitories and workshops. Of cells or 
prison buildings properly speaking, there is nothing 
Whatever. Itisaplace of detention, of reforma- 
tion, and of profitable labour, and in the latter 
aspect one of the greatest surprises of life awaited 
Us Walking across the yard we entered the first 
workshop, where a couple of hundred prisoners 
were making machinery and steam-boilers. One 
Warder, armed only with a sword, is reckoned for 
every fifteen men, and here the prisoners were 
working on contract orders for outside firms, 
under the supervision of one skilled teacher and 
ne representative of the firm giving the contract. 
he prisoners work for nine hours a day and are 
all dressed in cotton suits of a peculiar terra-cotta 
or crushed strawberry colour. As we enter, the 
warder on guard comes to attention and cries 
“Ki wo tsukero—pay attention!” when all cease 
work and bow with their foreheads to the floor, 
remaining in that attitude till a second command 
bids them rise. They were making. large brass 
and iron steam-pumps and had already turned out 
Seventy this year, and the workshop, with its buzz 
of machinery and its intelligent labour, would have 
been exactly like a part of an arsenal here or in 
Europe, except for the red clothes and the humble 
prostration. ‘The next shop contained the wood- 
Pitvers and here upwards of a hundred men were 
squatting with blocks of wood between their knees, 
carving with the keenest interest upon all sorts of 
things from thick simple trays and bowls to fragile 
and’ delicate. long-legged storks. IT bought 
an admirably carved tobacco-box, representing 
the God of Laughiter being dragged along by his 
cloak by six naked boys, and afterwar ds I asked 
some Japanese friends, who supposed I had picked 
it up at a curio-dealer’s, how much it was worth, 
‘They guessed 10 yen—thitty shillings or over seven 
dollars. I paid 68 sev for it—less than two shillings 
or fifty cents. It is a piece that would be admired 
anywhere, and yet itis the work of a common bur 
glar, who had made the acquaintance of a carving 
tool and a prison at thesame time. After the carvers 
came the paper-makers, then the weavers, weaving 
and dyeing the prison clothing, then the sandal- 
makers, then the fan-makers, then the lantern- 
makers, then marvellous basket-work and mats 
and nets, then an extensive printing-shop, where 
the proof-reader was a prisoner who had formerly 
been secretary of Legation in nce, had abe 
sconded with 100,000 francs, leaving his shoes on 
the banks of the Seine as eviden f suicide, and 
eventually been arrested with his mistress at a 
Scene of high jinks in Germany. ‘Then we visited 
a workshop where jinrikishas were being made, 
then one where umbrella-handles were being elabo- 
rately carved, then one where every kind of pottery 
from the rough porous bottle and jar to the egg- 
shell tea-cup rolling from a dozen potters’ 
wheels, and then came the great surprise. ‘Two 
days previous I had visited the house ‘of the most 
famous maker in Japan of the exquisite cloisonné 
ware—the enamel in inlaid metal work upon cop- 
per—who rivals in everlasting materials the brush 
bf Turner with his pigments and the pencil of 
Alma ‘Tadema with his strips of metal, AndT 
liad stood for an hour behind him and his pupils, 
marvelling that the human eye could become so 
urate and the human hand so steady and the 

» heart so patient. Yet I give my word that 





A Japanese prison 



















































hur 
here in the prison at Ishikawa sat not six but sixty 
men, common thieves and burglars and peace- 
breakers, who knew no more about cloisonné before 
they were sentenced than a Hindoo knows about 
skates, doing just the same thing—cutting by eye- 
measurement only the tiny strips of copper to make 


the outline of a bird’s beak or theshading of his w 
or the articulations of his toe, sticking these upon 
the rounded susface of the copper vase, filling up the 
interstices with pigment, coat upon coat, and firing 
and filing and polishing it until the finished work 
was so tue and so delicate and so Leautiful that 
nothing except an occasional greater dignity and 
breadth of design marked the art of the freeman 
from that of the convict. C’était 2 ne pas y croire 
—one simply stood and tefused to believe one’s 


























eyes. Fancy the attempt to teach such a thing at 
Pentonville or Dartmoor or Sing-S Wien 
our criminal reaches his prison-home in Tdkyé he 





is taught to do that at which the limit of his natural 
faculties is reached. If he can make cloisonné, 
well and good; if not, perhaps he can carve wood 
or make pottery; if not these, then he can make 
fans or umbrellas or basket work; if he is not up 
to any of these then he can make paper or set 
type or cast brass or do carpentering ; if the limit 
is still too high for him, down he goes to the rice- 
mill, and see-saws all day long upon a balanced 
beam, first raising the stone-weighted end and 











then, letting it down with a great flop into a 
ote tice. But if he cannot even accomplish 





this poor task regularly, he is given 

left to break stones under a shed with the twenty 

nine other men out of 2,000 who could not learn 
anything else. 

soners employed at the higher classes of labour 
ave credited with one-tenth of the sum received for 
their handiwork. But as the-work was so good 
and the running expenses seemed so light Twas 
much surprised to learn that the prison was not 
yet self-supporting, only seven-tenths of the total 
cost being realised from the sale of prisoners’ work, 
Another curious fact is that every adult prisoner is 
detained for six months after his sentence expires 
if he is not claimed in the meantime by his friends 5 
and until he is of adult age if he has not reached 
it and is unclaimed. These prisoners wear blue 
instead of red, after their sentences have expired. 

The women's quarter at Ichigaya is separated 
from the men’s by a high wooden fence and gateway 
guarded by a sentinel, and consists of two or three 
Gormitories and one large comfortable workshop. 
where all the 110 are employed together at labour 
Jet out by contract. When I was there they were 
all hemming silk handkerchiefs, each seated upon 
the matted floor before a little table, and very 
neat they all looked and very pretty some of them, 
with their loose red growns and simply twisted hair. 
"Those are forgers,” said the officer, pointing to 
three of them; © I do not like them to be so pretty.” 
One of the women had a young baby playing be- 
side her, and another of them as she glanced 
up at us showed a face entirely different from the 
rest, pale, sad, and refined, and I saw that her 
hands were small and very white. It was Hanai 
Ume, the once famous geisha of Tdky6, famous for 
her beauty, her samisen-playing, her dancing, her 
pride, and most famous of all for her affaire 
@amour. ‘Two years ago a man-servant managed 
to make trouble between herself and her lover, 
whom she expected to buy her out of the life 
of a professional musician at any body's call, 
and then offered to make peace again between 
them on his own terms. So one night she called 
him out of the house and stabbed him to death 
with a kitchen-knife. Now music is mute for he: 
and song is silent, and love is left behind ; she w 
hear no samisen again but the prison bell, and of 
all the merry world around her she will know no 
more for ever, except so far as she can read the 
reflection of it as it pales and fades away in the 
eyes of some companion who may chance to join 
her for a while. 

To the gallows is an easy transition, as it is a 
natural conclusion, In a secluded part of the 
grounds at Ichigaya there isa forbidding object 
like a great black box, raised six feet fiom the 
earth at the foot of al ii e cut in the grass. 
A sloping walk of black boards leads into the 
box on the left hand side. The condemned crimi- 
nal is lead up this and finds himself inside upon the 
drop. ‘The rope is adjusted and the cap fitted and 
then ata signal the bottom of the box falls back. 
Thus the Japanese method is exactly the opposite 
of our own, the official spectators, including a 
couple of privileged reporters, being spared the 
ghastly details of the toilette on the scaffold, and 
see nothing until an unrecognizable corpse is sud- 
denly flung out and dangles before them. Last 
year this gallows counted seven for its tale of men. 


Henry Norman. 












































SAILING RACE. 
= 

The chief interest in Saturday’s sailing race cen- 
tered in the new yacht launched by Mr, Whitfield, 
the performances of which were looked forward to 
with much anticipation. ‘Those who expected a 
bit of a treat in the yacht sailing way were not 
disappointed, for to the surprise of a good many 
Maid Marion simply waiked away {10m everything. 
When it is remembered that her sails are as yet 
unstretched, as was plainly apparent on Saturday 
in the case of both her mainsail and gaff topsail, 
which precluded the possibility of absolutely close 
windward work, and that her captain, Mr. Beart, 
has had the very slightest opportunities of making 
limself acquainted with her qualities, the result of 
the race is aratherstartling one. Ofthe eleven boats 
entered, all put in an appearance except two, Riever 
and FubalE. Captain Efford fired the second gun 
at three precisely, and got off a capital startin 
Somewhat the following order :—Lady Lowise, Ro- 
nin, Molly Bawn, Southern Cross, Scow, Abori- 
ine, Maid Marion, La Belle, and Princess Maud. 
Ty the breeze light at S.W. most of the craft set 
spinnakers, the new cutter getting hers to draw, 
however, only after a slight hitch—her only one 
during the race. She soon ran through the fleet, 
and led to the North Mark, which she rounded 
1m. 23 secs. ahead of Aborigine, The latter was 
first in stays after passing, and stood in on the port 
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she again went about, while Maid Marion, prompt- 
ly following her example at the North Mack, 
went about much earlier for the Lightship, 
and fetched far to leeward of that point. The 
lead of the new cutter, however, had been more 
than doubled when she squeezed past the Light 
ship and slackened up sheets for the last 
stage of the race. When she went about, a long 
distance outside the mark, it seemed almost im- 
possible that she could weather, for the whole length 
of the Lightship could at times be seen over her 
port bow, and the wind was uncertain, But the 
ebb tide proved no finsignificant element in the 
case, and in the stronger puffs the cutter re- 
sponded splendidly. Adcrigine having got up close 
under the Lightship, had a shot at the mark and 
just got round. Both craft came in on the canvas 
under which they had done their beating—Maid 
Marion, knowing that she “had” her adversary, 
declining with a fine scorm to add to her 
mainsail, gaff-topsail, staysail, and jib, while 
Aborigine having carried similar canvas, with a 
big jib-topsail, no doubt saw the futility of further 
effort. The tide at slack ebb had to be attended 
to on the home trip, as well as the eccentricities of 
the Bluff zephyrs, but there was no real danger of 











missing the mark, and both carried in sufficient} 


wind, Maid Marion finishing 4 m. 44} secs. ahead 
of Captain Weston—or with her allowance 4 m. 32} 
secs. to the good. Molly Bawn, first in her class to 
get round the North Mark, was overhauled by 
Lady Louise to the Lightship, which both rounded 
together, and dropped nearly a minute astern on 
the reach in to the finish. Her hold of the record 
cup is now secure, however, as against Princess 
Maud's 12 points she has 15, a lead which cannot 
be touched, as the next race will not count for re- 
cord, and the second will close the season, Shortly 
after the arrival of Princess Maud and Scow the 
wind, which had fallen light, freshened up again 
and brought in Ronin well a head of her C. class 
competitors ; Southern Cross and La Belle had a 
close race in to the finish, the former crossing 
abouta minute ahead. Following are the times :— 


Cor. 














Tine 














Norts Licht Fisisn ALLow- rect” 
A Ctass. Ratixo. Mang, sir. ANCE, ED TIME 
HoM.s. HALE, M8. 
Aborigine $-23.10 4:18.39 
DMaid Mi 521-47 + 
Rice ue 
Jubal = = = 
B Ctass. 
Molly Bawn 3.22.56 4.09.00 
Lady Louise, 3-23.54 4.09.00 
32600 0 — 
Bayer 
$5 
783 
= 8.38 
Wivwars. 
A Chass. WaLs, 


Lady Louise 


Ronin 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eee Res 
(Revver “Sreciac” to “ Japan Matt.”) 


London, October 14th. 
The Emperor of Germany has arrived at 
Rome, where a cordial reception was given to 
him by the King of Italy, and a large crowd 
assembled and cheered the Emperor enthusias- 
tically. 
London, October 15th. 
A grand Ministerial Banquet has been given 
at Rome in honour of the Emperor of Germany, 
at which the King of Italy toasted the Emperor 


William with great warmth, and the Emperor |3 


reciprocated the sentiments of the King. 


London, October 16th. 
The French Chambers have been reopened, 
M. Floquet has submitted a bill for the revision 
of the Constitution, proposing that the duration 
of ministries shall be subject only to direct 
impeachment. 


[Frost tHe NC, Datuy Naws."] 
London, October 11th. 
A great strike of colliers is impending in 


Yorkshire. 
Digitized by Goc IQ 










+|3.05 pm.; SmiRaKaw, 
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YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 


‘Teatns tuave Yoxouama Station at 6.15, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.1§ 7.30, 8.45, 10, and tt.1st pan, 

Trains tuave TéKyd (S! 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 aan, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 1 

Fawus—First Single, sen 
‘Vhird do., 25; First Retu 








imbashi) at 6.15, 7.30, 


and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4." Sy 
pan 


Second do. sen 453 
en 1.50; Second do., 












without stopping at ‘Tsuen 
‘Those marked (4) are the san 
‘Stopping at Kawasaki Station 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Trains teave Yoronama at 7.25 and 9.35 am, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 5.50, 
9.25, and 11.0 a.m.; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.0§ p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35, 


NAGOVA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Nacova (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and 5,10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at §.5§ a 
and 115 and 5.55 p.m. 

Fanes—Second-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76, 


TAKETOYO.OFU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TakeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m, and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 pm. 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
‘Trains Leave Téxvé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Magnasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.0 and §.95 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Sepai 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36 





Ss sen 10, second. 

















TOKYO: 


‘Trains Leave U 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursus 





HIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


6.30 and 11.40 a.m. 

at 9.49 am. and 
(down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
1115 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; Sepa (down) at 5.4 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p m. 

Tratns ve Su1oGaMmA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am. 5 pan.; Sexpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 am siima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m. and pm. 
am,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursuxomiya (up) 




















7] and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 


Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
4.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 











‘TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 

‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 630 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
am,, and 7.40 and 4.45 pn. 

Fares—First-class, sen 75; second.cl 
third-class, sen 25, 

OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 

‘Tratns—Leave Oyama (down) at 8.55 a.m. and 
1.15 and 8.05 p.m., and As#ixaGa (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m. and 3.15 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, sen 70; second.class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Naoetsu (up) at 6 and 11 am, and 
4pm. and NaGano (down) at 6 30 and 11.35 a.m, and 
4.35 p.m. 

Fargs—Second.class, yen 1.1 





sen 455 


third, sen 60. 





NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE Nacano (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
p.m, ; and Ugpa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m., and § p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28. 














NAGA HAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains iave Nacanama at 6 and 10 a.m,, and 2 
and 6 p.m,; and Nagoya at 6 and 10. a.m,, and 2 and 
6 p.m. 


Farns—Second.class, yen 1 





; Third-cla 





8, $e 77. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Nacova at 9.05 a.m,, and 5.05 p.m, 
and Takeroyo at 7.50 a.m., and 3.50 pn. 


Farns—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

STHAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 

and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m,; and Leave 

Yokosuka at 630 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 





UNIVERS 
URBA 


and 4.15 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee ee 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per O. & O.Co. Saturday, Oct. 2oth.* 
Krom Hongkong. per B. & O. Cu. Sunday, Oct. a1st.t 
From Canada, &c. per C. P.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 22nd.t 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per O.& O.Co. Tuesday, Oct, 23¢d.§ 
Friday, Oct. 26th. 





From Shany 











mn October 17 
$ Oceanic \¢ 





c sth, 
October 17th, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
tor Canada, &e. per C.P.M.Co. Saturday, Oct. 20th. 
For Eurone, vit 
Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co. 


Yor Shanghat 
Kobe, sf per N.Y K. 





Sunday, Oct. 21st. 
Tuesday, Oct. 23rd. 
Saturday, Oct. 27th. 














SHIPPING. 
ee eee 
ARRIVALS. 


Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 12th October, 
—Nagasaki 8th October, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi 





Sha. 
Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 12th October,—Yokosuka rath October, 





_ ithouse Department. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 12th 
October,—Shanghai and’ ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsinan? British steamer, 1,459, Alleson, 12th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe 11th October, General.—But- 
terfield & Swire. 

Cheshire, Buitish bark,"1,307, Crosby, 15th Octo- 
ber,—New York oth May, 50,311 cases Oil. 
—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Franck, 
16th October,—Shimonoseki 13th October, 
Coal and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
16th October,—Kobe 15th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,442, Edwards, 17th 
October,—Kobe 16th October, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Bordeaux, French steamer, 2,665, Gandillon, 14th 
October,—Yokosuka 14th October, General. 
—J. de Vigan & Co. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Davis, 
14th October,—Kobe 13th October, General. 
— Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
14th October,—Kobe 13th October, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
17th October,—Handa 16th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, Peterson, 17th Oc- 
tober,—Hongkong toth October, Mails and 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
17th October,—Hakodate 15th October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCallum, 
17th October,—Shimonoseki 14th October, 
Coal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 18th 
October,—Kobe 17th October, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 18th 
October,—Yokkaichi_ 17th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 18th October,—Hakodate 16th 
October, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
19th October,—Hachinohe 16th October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 19th 
October,—Hongkong 6th and Kobe 17th Oc- 
tober, General.-C. P, M. S.S. Co. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Fukui, roth 
October, Yokkaichi 18th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, roth 
October,—Hongkong oth, Shanghai 14th, 
and Kobe 18th October, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
19th October,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
19th October,—Yokosuka Dockrgth October, 
Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Urato Maru, Japanese steamer, 297, Matoki, 19th 
October,—Handa 18th October, General.— 
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DEPARTURES. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
12th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,888, W. J. Webber, 
13th October,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Na: 
gasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
13th October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu 
sen Kaisha. 

Marion (8), U.S. corvette, Captain Dyer, 13th 
October,—Nagasaki. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 14th October, 
—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 14th October,—Hakodate, Mails and 

General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander R. B. Maconochie, 13th October,— 
Yokosuka. 

Monccacy (6), U.S. gunboat, Lieut.-Commander 
Gillpatrick, 15th October,—Yokosuka. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 15th October,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 15th 
October, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsinan, British steamer, 1,459, Alleson, 15th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe, General utlerfield & Swire, 

Heroine (8), corvette, Captain Chas. J. Balfour, 
16th Octeber,—Kobe. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Capta 
16th October,— Kobe. 

Mutine (6), composite sloop, Commander J, H. 
Martin, 16th October,—Kobe, 

i cruiser, Commander White, 16th 

Kobe. 

Sapphire (12), cruiser, Captain Karslake, 16th 
October,—Kobe. 

Wanderer (3), sloop, Lieut.-Commander McActhur, 
16th October,—Kobe. 

Musashi Kan (10), sloop, Captain S. Arima, 16th 
October,— Yokosuka. 

Tokio Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 16th 
October,—Shanghai_ and. p ils and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Ke 

Bordeaux, Fiench steamer, 2,665, Gandillon, 17th 
October,—Kobe, General.—J. de Vigan & 
























» Martin J. Dunlop, 
































Co. 

General Werder, Geman steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 17th October,—Hor 
ports, Mails and Genera . Ahi 
Nacht. 

Naniwa Kun (14), cruiser, Captain Isobé, 17th Oc- 
tober,—Yokosuka, 

Aberdeen, British steamer, 2,371, Taylor, 17th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

City of Syduey, American steamer, 3,016, D. 
Friele, 17th Octobery—San Francisco, Mails 
and General M 

Yamashiro Maru, Je er,1,512, Young, 
17th Octaber;—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kais! 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Franck, 
18th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaish: 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, W 
18th October,—Handa,  General.— 
Yusen Kaish: 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fralim, 
18th October,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, roth 
October: Vukkaichi, Generah—-Nippon Yu. 
sen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Fukui, 19!h 
October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 

+ Christensen, 19th October,— 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Ice, 20th 
Octob ncouver, B.C., Mails and Gene- 
ral.—C. P, M. S.S. Co. 











is & Co., 































1,342, A. 

















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr, and Mrs. Ueta, Messrs. Ueki, 
Murato, Tanaka, Imai, Hashimoto, Ryle Holmes, 

‘ukita, Kuwab Tatsumoto, Oyama, Kragh, 

AW, Holmes in cabin; and Mr. ahd Mrs. 
Uyeda, Messts. Hirokawa and ‘Tanaka in second 
class. 


Per British steamer 
M. Arboum in cabin. 








ay M 









Tsinan, from Kobe:—Mr, 






mer Nagato Maru, from 
ashi Kenkichiro, Henry H. 


Takei Bb oy 


Kobe 
Rhees, Robert, 
cabin ; Messrs. 





kong vial, 





Nakagawa, and T. Suzuki in second class; and 
79 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr," Hatoyama, and Mr, Pow Iki Sam and 
child in cabin; Mc. aud Mrs. Tateki, Mrs. Hirano, 
Messrs. Kumagase, Hayagawa, Tokito, Oar, Hita- 
hara, Hirano, Kugemi, Maki, and Sano in second 
class; and 126 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messts. Akeba Morinobu, Otomo 
Gi, and Kizukuri Wa in cabin. 
Per Britis steamer Abysinia, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe —# passenger in steerage. For Van: 
couve' Tompkins and Mrs. Weed and son 
in cabin; 3 passengers in second class; and 66 
in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. 
Woo Kim Yin in cabin. 
Per French steamer Saghalien, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Vice-Admiral Viscount 
Kabayama, Messsrs. Yamamoto, Hidaka, Yendo, 
Murakami, Sakamoto, Miyasaki, Mécre,Toosa, W. 
Raunsch, G. Stadelmann, Y. Hayashi, W. Bengen, 
Temorakata, Eysnard, Mr. and Mrs. C. Loxton, 
Mr. Y. d’Almeida, Mr. Campos da Roza, Mr. Y. 
Iguchi, Mr. Bean, Mr. E. Berard, Miss Hanna 
Kondo, Mr. Lebarbier, Mrs. and Miss Bayne, and 
Mr. Horishoki in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
nsburg and servant, Mr. 
Scholinus, Mrs. Dros, Madame Kravizoff, 
itsky, Mrs. Oshima, Mis. Naito, Mr. 
B. Glover and servant, Messrs, Charles W. 
Gordon, H. H. Gilbey, Tsuchiyama, Nishimma, 
Watanabe, Naito, Kajimo, Date, Hayashi, Kono, 
Vsuchida, Ito, Ishimo, Kondo, Irugawa, Yeonori, 
nd Yesoya in cabin; Messts. Tatsumi, Asao, 
Os! Kuwada, Takeda, A, Tatsumi, Nist 
mura, Imaichi, and Master F. Imaichi in second 
class; and 127 passengers in steerage. 





























































DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kohe and Nagasaki :—Captain and Mrs. Yeat- 
herd, child, and English nurse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bain, Dr. and Mrs. Arnold, Captain C. E. Rey- 
nolds, Lieut.-Colonel Stevens, Messrs. Home, W. 
M. Prest, E. Hollingsworth, R. Johnstone, 1. G. 
Sale, J. T. Bush, J. B. Martin, TH. H. Jacobs, and 
Mrs. Omai in cabin; and 2 Europeans and 12 
Chinese in steerage. 
anese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
Mr. and Mrs, Mickell, Mr, and Mrs, 
on and two children, Mrs. McNair and 
rs. Lowder, Miss H. Tabor, Mrs. Hirose 
and child, General Yamaji, Messrs. R. Fukushima, 
H. Boddington, I. H. James, Misaki, M.Okure, 
K. Kajima, and ‘I. Yamamoto in cabi ; Madame 
Elise Saint Omen, Miss Shibuya, Mrs Ns Butler, 
Messrs. I. Kimina, Makimoto, Takayama, Nishi- 
mura, Yoshitami, KX. Shibuya, and O, Sawa in se- 
cond class: and 71 passengers in steerage. 




































CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 87 bales ; 
for England, 48 bales ; total, 135 bales. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports :—Sill for Europe 82 bales. 



























Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco :— 
THA. 
ean ew ornen 
4 meancisco, YORK, CFFISS Haan 
Shanghai 154 — 601 755 
Hyogo 240037 618 1,229 
Yokohama 2,356 93014313 -4,509 
Hongkong 473 216 200 ‘889 
Total. +3223 4517257327472 
He. 
ora 
Crt ere 
Shanghai - 29 
long kon; - 180 
Vokghars — _ 854 
Total ... — 1,063 





REPORT: 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Fralim, reports :—Left’ Kobe the 15th October, 
ALO.10 pany Vea light variable airs, smooth water 
and the usual fine, clear, pleasant weather through- 
out, Artived at Yokohama the 16th October, at 
4-25 pam. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Christensen, reports :—Left Hakodate on the 
16th October, at 5.30 a.m.; had strong south- 
westerly winds to Oginchama, where arrived on 
the 17th, at 5 a.m. and left the same day, a 
fresh winds from south to N.E. 
ved at Yokohama the 18th Octo- 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


a ae ce) 


IMPORTS. 

There has been very little life in the market 
during the past week, and the volume of business 
as been moderate in all directions. Yarns have 
led mostly in favour of buyers, and Shirtings 
have given way further for 9 Ibs. | Fancy Cottons 
have been very dull of sale, and in Woollens 
transactions have been small. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
500 bales Bombays and only 200 bales English 
Spinnings. 

Corron Pircs Goops.—About_ 10,000 pieces 
gibs. Shitingss1 1500 pieces 84 Ibs, Shirtings, 1,000 
pieces ‘I'.-Cloth, 350 pieces White Shittings, and 
500 pieces T'wills are the sales reported. 

Woo.tens.—1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
550 pieces Italian Cicths, 3,500 pairs Blankets, and 
200 pieces Cloth form the business of the week, 

















Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong via ports —Messrs. Von Schelling (Consul), 
Th. Hake, F. Scheidt, Motosada Zumoto, Miss 
Wiegert, Mis. Tripler and three children, Mr. 
Thelossa, Mrs. Wehrmann, Nue Poon, Mr. J. 
‘Taylor and servant, Mrs, Kwang and child 
and Mrs. Mow Cheong and child, and H.N 
cabin; 4 passengers in third class; and 5 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
dat lessts. C. R. Greathouse, W. T. Payne, 
K. Watanabe, and S. Sonoda in cabin; Mr. and 





















Mrs. 1. Yoshikawa, and Mr. J. Fuse in second 
class; and 35 passengers in steerage. 
_ Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Mrs. W. W. Moreland, Mrs, H. 
nd two children, Mrs. M. W. Pope and 




































Dr, March, Mr. Chester Holcombe, Mr. 
Samuels, Mr. T. Hayakawa, Mr. Sanden, 
and Mrs. G, Ashton in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Mrs, Bicknell, Mrs. M. Isono, Mes 
Yoshikawa, C. Cho, H. Ikenaga, I 
S. Tak 


, Y. Karman K. Anzai, 1. 
» Kubota, K. Wata- 
Mrs. 


i Ry 





dd 
Misses Sowa (2), Mr. 
three children, Messrs. 
Nojiri, Y. . 
Miki in second class; and Mr. 
passengers in steerage. 





amada, and H. 
James and 152 





+ British’steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 
Colonel and Mrs, S. 
Mr, Sakuro ‘Tanabe, 
Zisuke Nakamur N 


Thi nes, and Mr. Musgrove in 
















cahing and 14 passengers in steerage. From 
Monghong: Mr.and Mis. Woo Kim Vin, Mr. and 
Mis. Cly three children in cabin 











‘atl Paasch, and Mr. Wm. 
Thild in cabin, 
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COTTON YARNS, 
































Nos, 16/24, Ordin to 30 50 
Nos. 16,24, Medi i to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best to 32.50 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse .. 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 23.32, Ordinary 32.75 to 33.25 
Nos, 28 32, Medium 33.50. to 34.00 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best .. 34.25 to 35.50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 38.00 to 39.50 
No. 32s, I wo-fold 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 428, Iwo-fold | 38.00 to 40.00 
No. 203, Bombay 23.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 26,75 to 28.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.00. to 25.50 
corTon Goons. 
ches $1.70. to 
nches 2.074 to 
1.40 


1.50 
170 





Assorted, 24 yards, 30 
Italians and Satteens 
inches 
Rede—id 0 oa 























x 125 to 145 
y Reds—3i to at, 4 “yauds, 30 
inches 160 to 1.85 
5.00 to 6.00 
0.65 to 0.72 
Is, 43 inches 1.35 lo 2.054 
WOOL! 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 y 400 lo 550 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches hest 0.27 to. 30 
Italian Cloth, gu. yatds, 32 inches 
Medium... ovate 35h 
Italian Cloth, 30" yards, 32 inches 

Cominon 13 to ath 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, aayends, 

31 inches esb ty 946 
Clotis—Pilots, 54.@ sFinches 0.30 to 045 
( esidents, S46 56 inches. 0.40 teat 

jot Wes a 0.35 to 0.60 
ficleribtiva efor [pee eearite : 
0.40 
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METALS. 

The tone is good ; some of the contracts for Bar 
Iron, forward delivery, mentioned last week, have 
been concluded; others have fallen through. Market 
for “spot” cargo has improved, and considerable 
business has been done in favourite assortments. 
Wire Nails and ‘Tin Plates have not improved to 
the same extent ; although there is a better fecling 
all round in Metals generally, [ron has benefited 
most. 








Flat Bars, Linch.. 


















$2.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars,  inch.. 4 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and square up to J inch 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted........... 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small 3.10 to 3.20 

¢ Nuils, assorted 4.60 to 5.30 

Plates, per hox 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3... 1.40 to 1.50 


KEROSENE, 
About 20,000 cases Devoe are said to have been 
sold this week at the high price of $2.15. ‘The 
tone of the market generally is strong. The 
Cheshire arrived the 15th instant with 50,000 cases, 
and other vessels are on the way. 





QUOTATIONS. 
Chester $2.15. to 2.17} 
Comet 2.12} to 2.15 
Devoe... 2.10 to2, 
Russian 





2.00 to 2.024 





SUGAR, 

The market has been rather quiet during the 
past week. By private sale 1,189 piculs of White 
Refined were disposed of at $7 per picul for 150 
piculs, 250 piculs at $6.85, and 789 piculs at $5.67} 
per picul. Transactions in Takao Brown were 
3,300 piculs at $3.55 and 2,000 piculs at $3.52} per 
picul. The market is not firm, 








White Refined . $5.20 107.28 
Manila 3:70 to 3.85 
3:20 to 3.35 
3.05 to 3.10 
Namii ; 2-70 to 2.80 
Rrown Takao 5 3.55. to 3.60 
EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 12th instant; since that 
date we have Settlements to the extent of 1,083 
piculs, viz:—Hanks 224 piculs, Filatures, ‘199 
piculs, Re-reels 532 piculs, Kakeda 88 piculs, Oshu 
40 piculs. 1 shipments are 201 bales, so that 
the total business of the week amounts to 1,300 
piculs. 

Intelligence from foreign Markets continues to 
be dull and gloomy, yet a considerable amount of 
buying is done here. Stocks are heavy and sellers 
anxious to be moving ; yet prices decline but very 
slowly, holders feeling encouraged to maintain their 
grip as best they can, while they manage to dis- 
pose of 200 piculs per diem. Although all kinds 
of Raw have participated in the business done, yet 
Re-reels Wave had the lion’s share. The demand 
continues to run upon medium grades, best chop 
Filatures being especially neglected, 

Supplies come in freely and are ample for all 
purposes; indeed, the stock has increased a trifle 
upon the week notwithstanding the amount of 
business done. During the last day or two the 
Market is much quieter, and on the 17th rejections 
exceeded Settlements. 

‘There have been three shipping opportunities 
since our last report, English, American, and 
German mail steamers all taking silk. he An- 
cona (13th) took 135 bales for London, Lyons, and 
Milan: the City of Syduey had 854 bales, for New 
York, while the General Werder cavried 82 bales, 
for Genoa and London. These departures bri 
the present total export up to 10,451 piculs, ag: 
10,585 last year and 7,034 at same time in 18 


























Hanks.—These have been rather more in favour, 
and about 225 piculs have been settled. ‘The fol 
lowing are among the prices paid: Shimonita 


$480, Shinshu $470, Tomioka $4673, Annaka-Taka- 
saki $460, Maibashi $445, Hachoji $430. Stock 
is large, but there is a great scarcity of prime 
quality. 

~ Filatures Business done reaches 200 piculs 
chiefly in the good medium kinds, although a few 
parcels of Shinshu known marks were done early 
in the week, such as Katrosha $615, Tocisha $600, 
Koshu continues to move at $580, and several 
transactions in Hida at $560. 

Rereels.—Nearly half the total settlements have 
been in this class, demand running strongly on 
sorts costing from $500 to $530. One or two 
marks good Foshu have heen moving to some 
extent, viz. Tortoise $562}, Kirihana $560, Ichi- 
murase $550, Kanra $535, while Soshu, Busha, 
Miyagi, etc., have been done in quantity at $515, 
Stock of re-reels is decidedly moderate when com- 
pared with that of Filatures. 

Kakeda.—A steady undercurrent of demand, 
especially for quality obtainable at or below $500. 
Good chops like Daruma and Musume have been 























Digitized by Goc gle 





| 281 bales for various 








done at $560, Chidori $325, while Common have 
been reported as low as $490. 

Oshu.—The only business done herein has been 
In Hamatsuki at prices ranging from $480 to $490. 


QUOTATIONS 





































































Manks—No. 14 - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinsh - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) ee 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) wise $480 to 485 
Hanks—No. 2} (Josh) S60 to. 470, 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 .. 450 to 455 
Hanks—No. 3 440 to44s 
Hanks—No. 34 430 to 435 
Filatures—Eixtea Aiko sess 630 to 050 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers Nom. 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers, 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 14 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. 570 to 580, 
418 deniers 565 to575 
4/20 deniers 540 to 550 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Hest 570 to 380 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 500 to $70 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 540 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 des 520 to 530 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 500 to 510 
Kakedas—Extea Ba se 
Kakedas—No. 1 560 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 14 . 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 2 520 to 530 
Kakedas—No. 24 | 500 to 510 
Kakedas—No. 3 480 to 490 
Kakedas—No. 3} iy 
Kakedas—No. 4 = 
- Nom = 
" 510 to 520 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 470 to 480 
Sodai—No, 2} ere = 
Export Tables Raw Silk to 19th Oct., 188: 




















ANAK MQ. IAKD-HS,—U8K6.Ry. 
Hace, Bates, Hatans 

Kuope 4,427 49779 2,981 
America 590 5,583 4.130 
e Bales 10,333 7,010 
Total ...., {pe 10,451 7.034 
Settlements and Direct 6c "Neco 
Export from sst July $. 19600 B 600: 
Stock, 19th October...... 12,500 10,000 
Available suppliestodate 23,100 18,600 





WASTE SILK. 


‘The buying has continued on a large scale in 
this department, and settlements for the interval 
are 1,100 piculs, divided thus :—Noshi 700 piculs, 
Kibiso 380 piculs, Sundries 20 piculs, all by foreign 
hongs. 

Buyers appear now to have got “ well set” upon 
Noshi and Kibiso, the principal transactions being 
in those kinds. Pierced Cocoons ave still unac- 
countably neglected as compared with purchases 
in recent years, the steamer Aberdeen vid Suez 
having nothing but a few bales Mawata for the 
New York trade. 

Arrivals are by no means scanty, and the stock 
is now increased to 11,300 piculs, well assorted in 
nearly all departments. 

Shipments have been as follows :—Ancona had 

orts in Europe; General 
Werder took 17 bales for Genoa and Marseilles, 
and the Aberdeen carried 24 bales Mawata for 
New York. Present export now totals 3,680 
piculs against 3,413 last year and 7,167 at same 
same date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons. 
come to light this week. 

Noshi-ito.—-Chief trade herein at quotations, 
large lines being taken by some of our prominent 
shippers; Oshu $117 to $119, Shinshu $95 to $100, 
Foshu $70 to $77 for assorted cargo, Hachoji 
$120, Kawamuki $55. 

Kibiso.—A large purl 
been the chief transactios 
move at from $90 to $105 according to grade, 
Sendai $85, Gunnai § 

Mawata.—Nothing fresh in this class. 
Sundries.—Not much enquiry, buta little Neri of 

quality has been done at $10 first cost. 

Quorations. 
ns—Good to Best 














Not a single transaction has 








se of Bushw at $35 has 
Filatures continue to 

























$ 95 to 100 


















ture, Best... 115 to 120 
jature, Good 105 to 110 
are, Medium 95 to 100 


1(o—Oshiu, Good to Best 
1o— Shinshu 





10 to 120 
95 to 100 
85 to 90 
75 tv Bo 
15 to 

80 to 
75 to 










Ordinary 
Best selected ... 
nds 

dd to Rest 








i, Good to Common 


Export Table Waste Silk to roth Oct., 1888 :— 












Sasson 1888-89. 1883-88, 1886.87, 
Piew Pict 

Waste Silk 2,839 55415 
Pierced Cocoon: 96 574 1,752 
3)680 34413 7167 

Settlementsand Direct 2 "EU's bbs pti rns 
Export from 1st Tay $ 6,000 $200 10,050 
Stock, 19th October ws... 11 11,600 10,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 17,300 16,500 20,050 


Exchange has drooped a little and present q 
tations are:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/12; 
Documents, 3/12; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/2; Docu. 
ments 3/24; New York, 30 d/s. U-S.G., $76 
m/s. U.S.G., $7735 Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.973 
m/s., es. 4.00. 


Estimated Silk Stock, rgth Oct., 1888: 
































Raw. Picuts. Waste, ricuns. 
Hanks . 2,6S0 | Cocoons 1,470 
Filatures . 4.950 | Noshi-ito. 
Re-reels 2,500 | Kibiso . 
Kakeda + 1,560 | Mawata 
Oshu ‘G00 | Sundries 
Taysaam Kinds. 210| 
Total piculs ......12,500' Total piculs ..... 11,300 
TEA, 


A very small business has been done, only 424 
piculs having been purchased which is by far the 
smallest settlement of the season. Prices have 
varied, but holders have not been unreasonble in 
their demands. ‘The shipments per City of 
Sydney from Yokohama were 79,616 Ibs. for New 
York, 74,675 Ibs. for Chicago, and 57,274 Ibs. for 
Sau Francisco, total 211,565 Ibs. ‘The Suez Canal 
steamer Aberdeen sailed on the 18th instant taking 
88,579 Ibs. for New York and 70,383 Ibs. for 
Canada, total 158,962 Ibs. 




















pen riewt. 
Common ... « $rotonr 
Good Common 2 to 34 
Medium Vito 16 
171019 
20 to 22 
Hines 23 to 25 
ioice - 
Choicest Noininal 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange still looks downward, and is not 
strong, though fairly steady at the moment :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight ....0.0.-0.. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days’ sigh 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—rivate 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
n New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
in San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 




























THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu. 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.”” The blood is the foun 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—'I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulce 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ules 
i i diseases, and in arresting and subduing 














Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in says—"'I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until’ at last 
a tea-epoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any qua 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | w: 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ‘stock:”” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 




















Mawata—Good to Best 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STERL AND IRON WORKS, 
» SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 52 
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YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY ,CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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‘Awanoeo Gow Meo Cree ber InTenw't ExwiziTion, 1886, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGESS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IW ALL USUAL Sizes. 






PRICE USTS_ 6} N_ APPLICATION. 


Botadilahod a Quarter of @ Contury, 








ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 








And seo that each Jar bears Baron Li obig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


° FINEST ANG OHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 


MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


cases of Weakness. 
‘To bo had of all torekeepers and Dealers thronghoat Indis. seeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Fr Free on Application tothe Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Company. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





‘The Universal Hemedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Soll by alt Drergitte ang Geosehecpare: 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTUKEKS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELOED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS, 
COAST LRON  PiP es: 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


to the cork, Gives 
‘and elastic’ polish, 
mud can be washed 
off and the polish remains. Docs no ‘ leather nor soil 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 


ARMY PASTE BLACHKING, 


In Tin Boxes same as we supply Her Majesty's Army and Nevy, gives « LASTING 
and BRILLIANT POLISH. OMet_in ANE ILIMATE. 


Nubian Manufactoring Company, Lit 


Kpplied with sponge att 
an instantaneous, brill 
which lasts a weekin wet or dry we 
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The Sagan, Weekly Mail, 


“ FAIS CE SUR noms, AByTEvUR GUE POURRA !”” 


NOTICE. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will he taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed ty the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Error. 















Mitsugahama (about four miles), on the Sanuki 
Railway has been completed. 


Kerosene has been gradually rising, and is now 
quoted in Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto at a higher 
price than for a long time past. 


Prince Suimazu Tapayosut, who is now staying 
at Kagoshima, will leave shortly for Tokyo to 
reside permanently in the capital. 


Tur total number of tickets to be issued for the 
Charity Bazaar to be opened next month at the 
Rokumei-kan is 8,000 at sen 30 each. 


Srxam traffic has so largely increased at the port 
of Hiroshima that for some time past there has 
been an average of 20 arrivals daily. 


Count Inouye arrived at Kobe on the evening 
of the 21st instant from Yokohama, and pro- 
ceeded to Kyoto on the following day. 


Tue eight gamblers recently captured in the 
house of a Chinaman at Kobe have been sent to 








BIRTHS. 
219A, Bluff, the wife of H, Moss 


October 20th, at No. 
of a Daughter. 


On the 23rd instant, at Kiukiang, the wife of Epwarp 


Goxpon Lowpre, Esquire, of a Son 


On Ocisher 26th, at No. 55, Bluff, the wife of J. R. 


Mexia 





of a Son, 
MARRIAGE, 
On the asth of October, in the Parlour of Mrs. 
Scidmore, in the Club Hote okohama, by Kev, T. H 
D Da Rev. L. L. Ataricnt, of Nagoya, te 








DEATHS. 
'd instant, at his official 
Toky6, Viscount M. Mt 
the Metropolitan Police, in the 54th year of his age. 

At Tokyo, the 23rd instant, Mrs. 











Legation. 





SUMMARE OF NEW 


UGHTER, recently from the United States 


idence Vayesucho, 
it1ata, Superintendent-General of 


‘Tsuru Dox, wife of | 
Edwin Dun, Fisq., Second Secretary of the United States 





jail for periods ranging from one to four months. 


Ir has been decided by the Ryomo Railway 
Company that the line between Ashikaga and 
Kiryu will be opened for traflic on the 25th inst. 





Tur Omi Rice Exchange his received sanction 
from the Agricultural and Commercial Depart- 
ment to continue business still the end of June, 
1891. 


>| Tux naval manceuvres which were fixed to take 
place at Yokosuka on the 25th instant, have 


been postponed till about the beginning of next 
month, 


Mk. W. P. Brooxs, an American employé of 
the Hokkaido Administration Board, has re- 
ceived a fourth-class decoration from H.I.M, 
the Emperor. 


Iv has been decided to hold a Ladies’ Bazaar at 








‘Tne Hyogo-Akashi section of the Sanyo Rail- 


way will be opened on the 1st proximo, 


Viscount Misuima, Chief of the Metropolitan 


Police, died in Tdky6 on the 23rd instant. 





H.LH. Princess Komatsu left the capital on the 


2oth instant on a visit to Chiba Prefecture. 
es 


Dx. Ito, a Court physician, who is now in Ger- 
many, will return to Japan before the end of; 


this year. 





Ir is stated that Mr. Yamada, Prefect of Tottori, 
will be appointed shortly Prefect of Fukushima 


Prefecture. 


Ture residents of Uji are about to build a 
cotton spinning mill on the upper waters of the 


Ujikawa, to cost yen 25,000, 





Vv 





and Kumamoto. ‘This is 
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ACULAR journals report that several cases 
of cholera have recently occurred in Kagoshima 


the Rokumeikan, ‘TOky6, on the roth, rth, and 


12th proximo, in aid of the Tokyd Charity 
Hospital. 


Ir is stated that in February next the draft Con- 
stitution will be considered in detail by the 
Senate, and that the public will be admitted to 
the debates. 


Mapame Ueno Ikuxo, widow of the late Mr. 
Ueno Kagenori, a senator, has been appointed 
a teacher in the Peeresses’ School at an annual 
salary of yen 1,000. 


Tuk opening ceremony of a new girls’ school 
jat Osaka took place on the 13th instant, at which 
Dr, Verbeck gave an address. The buildings 
cost over yer 10,000. 


A RaiLway station at Ofune, between ‘Totsuka 
and Fujisawa, on the line of the Tokaido Rail- 
way, will be opened on the 1st proximo. 
senger fares will be as follows : 


Pas- 











From Tousules | Hig eral epcy landed at the offi 


to Ofune sen 14 for first, sez 8 for second, and 
sen 4 for third class, and from Ofune to Fuji- 
sawa sen 12 for first, sen 7 for second, and sen 
3 for third class. 


A speciaL meeting of shareholders of the Japan 
Railway Company will be held in January next, 
to consider the question of reducting the present 
rate of railway freights. 





A spxciat Cabinet Meeting was held on the 
afternoon of the 2oth instant. Counts Kuroda, 
Yamagata, Matsukata, and Okuma, and Mr. 
Hanabusa were present. 


Or the twenty-two applicants who recently came 
up for examination at Kobe for licenses to 


practice as veterinary surgeons, only six passed 
and obtained certificates. 


Srverat hundred politicians from various parts 
of the Empire recently held a social gathering 
at Osaka. The police were present, but found 
no pretext for interference. 


Ir is stated that, on account of the number of 
vexatious appeals instituted in civil cases, the 


English law of appeal will be followed in the 
new Code of Civil Procedure. 


Prince Toxveawa IesaTo left the capital on the 
morning of the 2oth instant for Shizuoka to pay 


his respects to the last Shogun of the Tokugawa 
line, who now resides there. 


Mr. W. Gowranp, F.C.S., Assistant R.S.M., 
technical adviser, chemist and metallurgist to 
the Osaka Mint, has received a third-class de- 
coration from H.1.M, the Emperor. 


A series of meetings of leading silk merchants, 
which were opened a few days ago at the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department, were 
concluded on the 22nd instant. 


Iris stated that Mr. Yoshida, Director of the 
Commercial Bureau in the Agriculturaland Com- 
mercial Department, will be appointed shortly to 
the office of Japanese Consul in New York, 


Vicx-Apmrrat Viscount Nakamupa, Superin- 
tendent of the Yokosuka Admiralty Office, paid 
avisit, on the 18th instant, in the Shun/en Maru, 
to the Lmpereseuse and Cordelia at Yokohama. 


HLM. tae Empxron was present at a meeting 
of the Privy Council, held on the morning of 
the zznd instant, and after lunch proceeded 
again to the Council room at 2.20 p.m., reuring 
al 4.30 p.m. 


‘Tue laying of rails from Shinjiku, Tokyo, on 
the line of the Kobu Railway Company, has 
completed for a distance of 6 miles, and ballast 


trains have run daily since about the middle of 
this month, 


Vice-Apmirat Viscount Kapayama, Vice-Mini 
ster of State for the Navy, who had been absent 
for some time on an Official visit to Europe, re- 
turned to Yokohama on the morning of the gth 
instant in the French mail steamer Saghalien. 
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of the Imperial Household, and proceeded to 
the capital by train at 8.45 a.m. Count Oyama, 
Count Kawamura, Vice-Admiral Viscount Naka- 
muda, and a number of naval and military officers 
received the Viscount at Yokohama, 


Dr. Ixepa and Dr. Wakaguri, naval surgeons, 
have been ordered to leave for the Hawaiian 
Islands in the Zakasago Maru to take medical 
charge of the emigrants to the islands during 
the voyage. 

Proressor Sextya, of the Imperial University, 
gave a lecture on Thursday evening in the 
Yokohama Public Hall on the recent eruption 
of Bandai-san. Major-General Palmer, R.E, 
was in the chair, 


Mr. Furusawa, a Councillor in the Home Office, 
has been appointed a Secretary in the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Sano, Assistant Director of the 
Agricultural Bureau. 


Tue number of recruits enlisted this year in the 
districts under the control of the Tokyo First 
Divisional Head-quarters for conscripts was 
1,152, of whom 290 were for active service and 
862 for the reserve. 


Tue declared values of Imports and Exports 
that passed through the Custom Houses at the 
treaty ports during August were :—Imports 
$5,567,266.22 ; Exports, $4,924,323.47; the 
total duty being $417,383.27. 





Mr. Yamapa, Prefect of Torii, has been ap- 
pointed Prefect of Fukushima, and Mr. Takei, 
formerly Director of the Forest Bureau in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, has 
been appointed to succeed him. 


Tux milling machinery of the Nippon Seimai 
Kaisha has all been placed in position and 
operations will commence next month. When 
in full work the mills will be able to turn out 
200 tons of polished rice per diem. 


Ir is stated that on the promotion of Vice- 
Admiral Viscount Kabayama, Vice-Minister of 
State for the Navy, to the office of Minister, 
Rear-Admiral Ito, Director of the Naval Con- 
struction Bureau, will be appointed to succeed 
him. 


Mr. Kuxt, Chief of the Committee of the Tem- 
porary Investigation Office for the Preservation 
of Antiquities, has been ordered to visit Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Nara, Shiga, and Wakayama Prefec- 
tures to examine rare articles preserved in those 
districts. 


Kose received its first cargo of oysters from 
Hiroshima on the 21st inst. The season has 
been unusually favourable to the development 
of the succulent bivalve, and consequently at 
Hiroshima they are extremely good, cheap, and 
plentiful. 





Iris stated that the greater part of the draft 
constitution has been agreed upon by the 
Cabinet and Privy Council, and that the provi- 
sions respecting the election of members for 
the National Assembly and methods of voting 
are now under discussion. 





‘Tue Japan Engineering Company has received 
an order from the Chikubu Industrial Railway 
Company to survey the proposed line of the 
company, a temporary charter having been 
obtained from Government. Messrs, Yamada 
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{and Watanabe, engineers of the Osaka branch 
lof the Japan Engineering Company, will leave 
shortly for Chikuzen to commence the survey. 





Viscount Kawase, Japanese Minister to Lon- 
don, who has been re-called, left London on the 
2gth ultimo for Japan, along with Mr. Sasaki, a 
diplomatic officer of the Legation. The Vis- 
count is expected to arrife at Yokohama about 
the roth proximo. 

H.1LH. Prince Arisucawa_Tarvntto, who had 
been indisposed for some time, has now im- 
proved considerably. Dr. Ikeda, a court physi- 
cian, and Dr. Takagi, Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets, have been in daily attend- 
ance on His Highness. 


Licut.-Generat Viscount Miyosu1, command- 
ing the Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, 
will be ordered to take command at the review 
which is to take place in honour of the birth- 
day of H.I.M. the Emperor on the Aoyama 
Parade Ground, on the 3rd proximo. 


On the rst proximo railway freights will be re- 
duced by the Railway Office as follows :—Lug- 
gage or small parcels not carried free, rin 5 per 
Ib. for any distance up to 25 miles, rin 7} from 
25 to 50 miles, and sen 1 from 50 to 100 miles ; 
with an additional charge of rin 2} for every 50 
miles over 100 miles. 


Tue Yokohama Stock Exchange applied to the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
on the rgth instant, through the Kanagawa Local 
Government Office, for permission to continue 
the business of the exchange till the 31st June, 
1891, as the present charter will expire by the 
end of March next, 


A REHEARSAL of music recently composed in 
honour of the birthday of H I.M. the Emperor, 
to be performed on the 3rd proximo, took place 
on the afternoon of the 18th instant in the 
Tokyo Musical School at Sakuragaoka, Ueno 
Park. Baron Takasaki, Vice-Grand Master of 
the Board of Ceremonies ; and Mr. Tsuji, Vice- 
Minister of State for Education, were present. 





Tue Import trade shows but little improvement, 
the market for Manchester goods still wearing 
a dull and heavy aspect, which has been accen- 
tuated in the case of Yams and Grey Shirtings 
through holders pressing sales, and this to an 
extent that has forced down prices toa point 
below present cost, the demand for Bombays 
having been met by excessive supplies. A few 
Woollens and some Fancy goods have been 
cleared off, but these branches are not in a 
satisfactory condition. The Metal market im- 
proves. There is enquiry for Iron, and Zinc 
Sheets and Speller are in request and short 
supply. There have been no fresh sales of 
“spot” Kerosene, but the market is very strong 
and holders are raising their asking prices. 
Rates are on the rise in Osaka and Kobe, and 
the condition of the market has given a lift to 
the Russian product, 25,000 cases of which 
have been sold “to arrive,” reported at $2.05. 
Sugar has only been sold in retail quantities. 
There has been considerable activity in the Silk 
trade, partly induced by a lowering of prices, 
but directly a few hundred piculs are sold, 
dealers begin to raise values, and a check ensues. 
The Waste Silk business has continued brisk. 
There has been rather more done in Tea, but 
holders of leaf are weak. Exchange fluctuated 
during the week, but is again fairly firm. 





UN 


NOTES. 





Ir would seem from articles in the Bukka 
Shimpé that the often discussed question con- 
cerning the manner of carrying on the silk 
trade in Yokohama, still occupies much atten- 
tion, The Buéka writes always strongly and 
sometimes even with bitterness when it handles 
this subject. Our readers are perfectly familiar 
with the grievance on the Japanese side. All 
the silk offered for sale has to be placed in 
foreign godowns for inspection, and the fo- 
reigner is thus enabled to suit his bargain to 
telegraphic advices received from home while 
the silk is lying in his storehouse. The trouble 
culminated in the J/o-gaisha battle of 1881, 
when the Japanese had to yield to a resolute 
and well sustained combination on the foreign 
side. Concerning the methods employed by 
the foreigners on that occasion, the Bukka 
Shimpé now speaks severely but .vaguely. It 
charges them with purposely contriving to dis- 
turb the American market and depreciate the 
value of Japanese silk there. It avers that they 
even attempted to have Japanese silk displaced 
by French and Italian silk, and it adds that they 
seduced sericulturists in the interior from allegi- 
ance to the Japanese combination by offering 
better prices than the combination could honestly 
promise to obtain. We are unable to compre- 
hend all these charges and therefore refrain 
from discussing them, but the Buska Shimpé 
cannot surely believe that foreign merchants in 
Yokohama would adopt the suicidal policy of 
endeavouring to have Japanese silk displaced 
in Western markets by the European staple. 
The foreign merchants are not less interested 
than Japanese sericulturists themselves in the 
development and prosperity of the Japanese 
industry. The Bukka goes on to explain that 
the defunct Svo-gaisha was succeeded by a 
warehousing association, which also failed in 
practice. Then the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, seeing that the quality of the 
staple threatened to deteriorate owing to the 
peculiar conditions under which the trade was 
conducted, issued regulations for the formation 
of silk guilds; but these, too, have proved of little 
use. The standards taken by inspectors in dif- 
ferent districts vary greatly, and no uniformity 
is secured. Accordingly, an agitation has been 
started for the establishment of a Conditioning 
House, after the models of Italy and France. 
The idea is to make it optional with sericulturists 
whether they avail themselves of the facilities 
offered by the House, since they certainly will 
not fail to do so when the benefits secured by 
the latter are fully established and understood. 
The scheme includes the employment of foreign 
inspectors trained in the Conditioning House 
at Lyons. It is calculated that some eighty 
thousand dollars annually would be required to 
carry out the project, and the suggestion is that 
the Government should be petitioned to grant 
ten per cent. of the import dues now levied on 
silk, which concession would supply exactly 
the sum required. In the end the Treasury 
would gain, since the export of silk would in- 
crease, and sericulturists would also save money, 
since they already spend something like 130,000 
yen annually on their useless guilds. On the 
other hand, the majority of the leading Japa- 
nese silk merchants at Yokohama are said to be 
opposed to the project. They think that what- 
ever experts the Conditioning House might 
employ, it would be opposed by the foreign 
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merchants of Yokohama. Besides, although 
the present system places foreigners in the posi- 
tion of vantage, the Japanese suffer no parti- 
cular injury on that account. If they suffered 
formerly, each years’ experience and education 
render them better able to take care of them- 
selves, and they have far less to complain of 
now than they had in former days. Any at- 
tempt to establish a Conditioning House under 
Japanese auspices would merely provoke the 
animosity of foreigners, and thereby disturb the 
course of trade. Better leave aside the question 
of a Conditioning House, say these critics, and 
think rather of establishing good warehouses 
for storing the staple, a want long and severely 
felt. Such is the state of the discussion. The 
Bukka adds that a meeting of silk merchants 
was to take place at the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce on the 15th or 16th instant, 
when a warm controversy was anticipated. 





We mentioned in a previous issue that a riot 
had been caused at Nagasaki by some French 
sailors, and that one of them had come by his 
death, Particulars of fhe affair are now given 
by the Hii Shimps. It seems, according to 
our contemporary, that on the night of the 16th, 
seven seamen landed from a French man-of- 
war, and, entering a public house, soon be- 
came uproarious. By-and-by five of them, after 
causing much damage in the house, rushed 
into the streets brandishing brass candlesticks 
and other impromptu weapons, with which they 
assaulted the citizens and smashed everything 
that came in their way. Soon a policeman ap- 
peared upon the scene and endeavoured to 
establish order, but as he was trying to wrest 
a candlestick from one of the rioters, he re- 
ceived a violent blow over the head and 
was incapacitated for the moment. Presently 
two other constables arrived, but they also 
were not strong enough to cope with the 
rioters. The latter, however, seeing that 
other constables were coming, ultimately took 
to their heels and ran as far as Hyotanbashi, 
where, finding themselves obstructed by the 
crowd of people on the bridge, they recom- 
menced their turbulent behaviour. Four of 
them succeeded in making their escape, but 
one was either knocked down or fell from 
the effects of a blow previously received. 
He was picked up and carried to the 
Nagasaki Hospital, where the doctors pro- 
nounced life extinct. Meanwhile intelligence 
had been conveyed to the French man-of-war, 
and an officer and sub-officer coming ashore, 
were accompanied to the Hospital by the Chief 
of the Nagasaki Police, On examining the 
body it was concluded that death had resulted 
from injuries received in the affray. A search- 
ing enquiry has been set on foot by the Section 
for Foreign Affairs in the Nagasaki Prefectural 
Office, by the Police, and by the Court for Minor 
Offences, but the affair appears to be of a very 
complicated character. Up to the evening of 
the 17th instant, nothing definite had transpired. 


Tue merchants of this Settlement have doubt- 
less been awaiting with curiosity the result of 
the conference of sericulturists opened on the 
16th instant at the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Count Inouye presided, and 
the text of his opening address is given by the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun as follows :— 

It is most satisfactory to me, gentlemen, to find that, 


in compliance with my invitation, you have come 
from long distances to attend this meeting. ‘The =I 
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son that has induced me to desire your presence is 
that very conflicting opinions are held as to the utility 
of the Central Silk Guild, composed, as you know, of 
representatives from each of the local guilris. Some 
hold that the Guild is beneficial ; some denounce it as 
njurious, It is impossible for me, of my individual 
judgment, to decide between the two views, and I have 
therefore thought it advisable to invite direct expres 
sions of opinicn from those engaged in the industry. 
I need scarcely say that whenever any law or regulation 
is found to interfere with the development of an indus- 
tey, there is plain proof of that law or regula! 

compatibility with practical requirements. Let m 
fore, hope that you will express your opinions without 
reserve and without any of the hesitation too often ob- 
served at public meetings. In elaborating a system for 
carrying on any business by the union of several per- 
sons, some mutua! sacrifice of interests is generally in- 
dispensable. Each member of the union has to remem- 
ber that his own interests stand in close relationship 
to the interests of his associates. And you, gentle- 
men, need scarcely be reminded that your deliber 
to-day have to do with the whole question of Japanese 
sericulture, and must therefore exercise no sniall influ- 
ence on the prosperity of Japan herself, [want you 
to discuss the conditions that have existed since the 
establishment of the Central Guild, Your object 
should be to céoperate for the removal of any obstacles 
that interrupt the development of your industry, and 
you should not forget that, incidentally, your delibera- 
tions may have a bearing upon other important ques- 
of trade. However excellent a system may be in 
theory, it often fails in practice, and however 
ptaiseworthy the purpose of a scheme, one false step 
may mar the issue. It is an_unfortunate habit of the 
Japanese to persevere with few projects inaugurated 
yy associations, The Central Silke Guild must have 
been originally established in accordance with repre- 
sentations addressed to this Department by those most 
interested in the prosperity of sericulture, and such 
representations must have been inspired by zealous 
enthusiasm for the progress of the industry, Yet 
when the Guild had been established, the estimates 
formed of it in different localities varied so much that 
while in one district its regulations were obeyed to the 
letter, in another they were virtually ignored: In 
‘eciding whether the fault lies with the system itself 
or with the manner of putting it into practice, and in 
determining what alterations, if any, should be intro- 
duced, the actual effects of the system thus far must be 
curefully studied. We have to contrive, if possible, that 
in future the evil of utter discrepancy between practice 
and profession may be reduced to a minimum. All 
men are agreed as to the importance of improvement, 
bnt when there is question uf the way to effect im- 
provement, opinions diverge. Yet, if abuses are left 
unremedied, even sericulture may be one day lowered 
to the level of the rabbit-mania that once afflicted silly 
folks. It is by no means certain that the present rapid 
increase of mulberry planting and development of seri- 
culture will prove an unmixed benefit, ‘The reports 
















































from Consuls abroad, which I shall now cause to be 
read for your information, indicate the necessity of 
extreme caution, (Here extracts from Consular Re- 
ports were read by Mr. Miyajima, Chief of the Com. 
mercial Bureau.) You observe that since the French 
occupation, Tonquin has changed greatly. A strong 
policy of intervention in agricultural and commercial 
affairs is pursued. The country, too, is richly en- 
dowed. Its coal-beds are twenty times’ as productive 
as those of Miike. Its soil is ‘here is no say- 
ng what degree of development may be attained 
Turn again to China proper. She is at least Japan's 
equal in her silk-producing facilities. And as for the 
methods followed there, let me give you an example. 
In one of the chief silk districts when a merchant de- 
sires to procure silk stuffs or raw silk, he makes a 
contract with one of the principal factors in the loca- 
lity, the exact quality and quantity of the article re- 
quited being, stated. The factor passes the order to 

 sericulturists or manufacturers, selects the articles 
contracted for, and is directly responsible for their 
uniformity. Thus the merchant is able to be sure 
about the quality and evenness of the goods, In 
Japan, on the contrary, it is impossible to obtain any 
farge quantity of silk of uniform quality, and when the 
attempt is made it does not pay. Again, of recent 
years sericulture has frequently been undertaken most 
tashly, Eggs are hatched without any mulberry-leaves 
to feed the worms, and mulberry-trees are planted with 
out any regard to the nature of the soil. On a visit to 
Nagoya last spring I found a mulberry plantation 
among volcanic ash, where water was reached two or 
three feet below the surface. At the same time I 
found rich upland left uncultivated. Elsewhere I ob- 
served about an acre of mulberry-trees beside a house, 
but when T asked the householder whether he reared 
worms, his answer was that he sold the mulberry- 
leaves for 70 yen to a broker, who, in his turn, must 
have sold them for at least 80'yen, | Mow can worms 
be profitably fed on such costly leaves? ‘These errors 
seem to indicate the want of expert guidance, Some 
time back, difficulties arose in connection with the silk 
trade in Yokohama. My own opinion, expressed at 
the time, was that though some indignation might 
be felt at the manner in which the business was con- 
ducted, a remedy could not be easily found, For 
the sille sent to Yokohama from the interior was so 
irregular in quality that the foreign merchant had to 
examine it bale by bale, and’ such examination had 






































come to be a recognised feature in the transaction. 
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The foreign merchants engaged experts at high 
salaries to separate the various parcels, and this state 
of affairs could never be changed unless a rai 
improvement was effected at the place of production. 
I may mention, too, as an incident of the trade, that 
when the producer and the Yokohama factor come 
to make up their accounts, a balance to the former's 
credit is often found, and the consequence is that the 
producer avoids sending his silk next year to the 
same factor because he knows that it will be sub- 
jected to an embargo, This illustrates the loose 
methods of the trade—methods that are only likely 
to grow worse so long as things remain on their 
present basis. My own belief is that while things 
remain thus, any further development of sericulture 
would be unfortunate. Let me conclude by once more 
entreating you to give these matters your best deli- 
beration, and not to allow your opinions to be ham- 
pered by any formalities, 


* 
ane 


After this address an aminated controversy 
took place. Mr. Hajiwara, one of the leading 
sericulturists of Gumma Prefecture, opened the 
discussion by declaring that, in his opinion, the 
Central Guild was utterly useless. Other 
speakers followed, and the meeting gradually 
divided into three sections. One advocated the 
immediate abolition of the Guild, and pointed to 
the repeated complaints engendered by its ac- 
tion, Another section contended that though 
the Guild is useless in some localities, its 
complete abolition would be injudicious in view 
of the present rapid extension of sericulture, 
and a careful modification of its rules might 
meet the requirements of the case. The third 
section held that the reason complaints are now 
heard against the Guild is because all districts 
are placed by it under the same rules without any 
regard to differences of local conditions. If 
due allowance were made for such differences 
by modifying the rules, the action of the Guild 
might be highly beneficial. No decision has 
yet been arrived at, but it seems to us that some 
expression of opinion from foreigners might 
be extremely useful at this juncture. The 
interests of this Settlement are very closely con- 
nected with the condition of Japanese sericulture, 
and the issue of the discussion now going on 
concerns the foreign merchants scarcely less 
than the Japanese. 














Tue Choya Shimbun returns to the importation 
of cotton, in a leader which is somewhat more 
to the point than a previous utterance of the 
same journal on that subject. After referring 
to the efforts now being made to have the im- 
port duty on cotton reduced, our contemporary 
says:—There are at present in existence 
throughout the empire 20 cotton spinning mills, 
with a total of 82,600 spindles. By the exten- 
sion of old and the erection of new factories the 
number will soon be increased to 260,000 
spindles. The average yearly yield of cotton in 
this country is not more than 5,000,000 Awam- 
me, of which the 80,000 spindles consume 
some 1,800,000 kwamme, and even this quantity 
cannot always be obtained without affecting 
the market price. If 260,000 spindles are to 
be kept going the domestic production of 
cotton will be insufficient. So long, how- 
ever, as the present duty is imposed upon 
imported cotton, it will be impossible for 
Japanese mills, so far as regards foreign 
material, to compete with English or Indian 
yarns. The duty at present on raw cleaned 
cotton is at the rate of 39 se per 100 Ibs., and on 
raw uncleaned cotton, ad valorem, or 5 per cent. 
of the original cost. Supposing now that 
18,750,000 Ibs. of cotton be imported, the duty 
in the former case would be 73,125 yen, and in 
the latter case 177,187 yen. The duty on 


cleaned cotton is 554 sen per 100 lbs. lower 
ginal from 
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than that on the same quantity of the uncleaned 
article, But it is precisely this more heavily 
burdened cotton that will constitute the raw 
material to supply our mills, and therefore 
mill owners are naturally desirous that the 
heavy duty should be taken off, or at any rate 
reduced, Itis stated that Messrs. Namba and 
Shibusawa have already laid the matter not only 
before Couut Inouye, who is more nearly con- 
nected with the question, but also before Counts 
Okuma and Matsugata. In some official quar- 
ters it is believed that if this article be exempted 
from duty, foreigners will press upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of taking similar action 
as to coal, petroleum, and other imports, on the 
ground that these are even more important to 
the Japanese than cotton is. On the other 
hand, it is urged that the exemption of cotton 
will exactly fall in with the wishes of foreigners, 
and that they should not be allowed to enjoy 
the benefit without giving some offset. It is 
argued, therefore, that the question of exempting 
cotton should be allowed to stand over till the 
matter of treaty revision is again taken up. 


* 
are 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun adopts a similar 
strain in writing of the subject, and strongly 
advises that the raw material as imported from 
China should be freed from duty. Let cotton 
manufactures be subjected toa heavy duty if 
it is intended to protect the native industry, but 
do not burden both the raw and the manufactured 
articles. Interferenceand non-interference ;pro- 
tection and free trade are all relative terms. In 
one stage of a country’s progress, or under certain 
circumstances of its existence, one policy may be 
tight and beneficial, which at another time and 
under different circumstances would be radi- 
cally wrong and injurious. Apart from the 
question of interference or non-interference, 
says the Wich Nichi, it is plainly our duty in 
the present state of the empire to promote and 
stimulate our industries to the utmost activity. 
We should not be satisfied to continue an agri- 
cultural country. We ought not only to con- 
vert into a manufactured form our own raw 
material, but we should import raw stuffs from 
other countries and send them back in a manu- 
factured state. More than this, we should bring 
the raw material to our shores in our own ships, 
and those same ships should take back the 
goods that we manufacture from it. These 
aspirations are perhaps too high at present. 
But in the case of our cotton spinning in- 
dustry which is really the only one that 
shows signs of healthy development, steps ought 
certainly to be taken to secure that the raw 
material which will be required over and above 
our own products should be admitted un- 
burdened by the present heavy duty, 


A raRAGRaPH in a recent issue of the Fiji 
Shimpo states that the hotel-keepers in Oda- 
wara and the proprietors of the tea-houses that 
have sprung up round the railway station at 
Kodzu have laid their heads together with the 
object of starting a coaching service between 
Kodzu and the hills, in opposition to the Tram- 
way Company. This, if properly conducted, 
would doubtless pay, having regard to the large 
and increasing number of persons who visit the 
spas scattered over the Hakone range, asthe Tram- 
way Company's charge from Kodzu to Yumoto 
is 60 sen, a very high fare when it is recollected 
that passengers landed at the latter place ore 
still a long way off Miyanosh’ta, the destination 
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of the greater number. At any rate, the new 
company will have to reckon with Mr. Pequi- 
gnot, whose vehicles—which have been for some 
time on this road—are well-horsed and present 
by far the most comfortable and expeditious 
means of reaching Tonozawa at a reason- 
able cost. The high charge of the Tramway 
Company, however, opens an opportunity 
for Mr. Pequignot, if he can only see it and 
obtain permission to utilize it, which is 9 
run from Kodzu to Miyanosh'ta, charging a 
scale, like the omnibus of the West, on the 
further-you-go-the-more-you-pay principle. The 
road from Tonozawa to Miyanosh'ta is no more 
difficult than is that from Sanmai-bashi to Tono- 
zawa, and as Mr. Pequignot has already carri- 
ages running to Tonozawa, he may be said to be 
in possession—a very great advantage in a 
business of this kind. The proposed company 
may be a public benefit in one way: it may 
reduce the high fares of the Tramway Com- 
pany. Butit is certain that it will get very little 
support if it puts on such dirty old rattletraps 
as we were accustomed to see on the road be- 
fore the railway was opened, or if it harnesses 
to them rats of ponies that can go no faster than 
a jinrikisha coolie. 


Tue project of water-works for Toky6 seems to 
be assuming a really practical aspect. In the 
Bukka Shimpo we find some interesting par- 
ticulars. The promoters are Messrs. Shibu- 
sawa, Okura, Masuda, Fukuchi, Umeura, Numa, 
and Yoshino. They have had a draft schemeand 
estimate prepared by Major-General Palmer, 
and a meeting, we are told, was held a few days 
ago toconsider the project. The outlay, as ori- 
ginally estimated, was 5,600,000 yen, but it has 
been decided to cut this down to five millions, 
which sum is to be raised in fifty thou- 
sand shares of one hundred yen each. Various 
figures as to outlay and income are given by 
our contemporary, but we fail to follow them 
very clearly. The gist of the matter is this, 
however :—It will be proposed that the Tokyé 
City Assembly should guarantee interest at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum upon 
the total outlay. Should the Assembly agree 
to this ‘proposal, the whole of the fifteen 
ku composing the city will be immediately 
included in the scheme, and the finances will 
be so managed that at the end of thirty years 
the entire capital will have been paid off and 
the works will be handed over gratis to the city. 
To effect this, the scale of charges for the sale of 
the water will be very moderate—considerably 
less than those now paid in Yokohama, It is 
not anticipated, of course, that any disburse- 
ments will have to be made by the City As- 
sembly. Its guarantee alone will be sufficient. 
On the other hand, as the undertaking, if thus 
conducted, will become entirely of a public 
character and cease to be a commercial specu- 
lation, the cdoperation of the Central Govern- 
ment will be looked for, to the extent of granting 
certain privileges and powers to the Company. 
The latter will ask, for example, to be permitted 
to take water freely from the Tamagawa aqueduct 
—having regard, of course, to the existing in- 
terests of people living along and near to the 
course of the aqueduct—and also to close the 
branch at present led off to the Kandagawa. 
Power may further be sought to interdict the 
use, for cooking or drinking purposes, of any 
wells in Tokyo that yield impure water. Finally, 
the company will expect to be authorized to 








purchase whatever lands may be required for the 
enterprise, on the conditions laid down in the 
Public Works Regulations, or, if they be Go- 
vernment lands, to receive them gratis, exemp- 
tion from land-tax being also guaranteed. Pos- 
sibly, too, the Local Authorities may be expected 
to levy a small general “ fire-rate.” Should the 
City Assembly withhold its consent tothisscheme 
in its entirety, the Company proposes to proceed 
independently, confining its operations, how- 
ever, to the five principal districts of the capital 
—Nihon-bashi, Kyo-bashi, Kanda, Shiba, and 
Kojimachi. The Bukka Shimpd says that, 
according to General Palmer's estimate, these 
districts can be supplied with water at an outlay 
of two millions, approximately, and that the 
income would be about half of that derived by 
including the whole fifteen districts in the pro- 
gramme, but we have reason to believe that our 
contemporary is somewhat premature in these 
particulars. The smaller plan offers, therefore, 
inducements as a business enterprise, but the 
projectors are anxious, it is said, to banish the 
element of personal profit and make the thing 
an essentially public undertaking. 


Viscount Misurma’s long illness terminated 
fatally on Tuesday morning. He was only 53 
years old, and had his life been spared for the 
ordinary span, his country’s gain would have 
been great. A man of invincible resolution 
and singularly enlightened views, the truest 
epitaph and perhaps the highest panegyric that 
can be written of him is that he was born before 
his time. All through his sickness the bulletins 
of his physicians were awaited by the public, 
and especially by his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, with keen anxiety, During the day pre- 
ceding his death he was visited four times by 
the Minister President of State, and his last 
words were addressed to the Governor of Téky6. 
Suggestive words they were too. Baron Taka- 
saki, one of the Viscount’s fellow-clansmen and 
oldest friends, recently suffered himself, as our 
readers will remember, from a malady that 
nearly ended fatally. During his illness he 
received a message from Viscount Mishima, 
to the effect that it was necessary to live until 
the twenty-third year of Jed’, When Baron 
Takasaki visited the Viscount last Tuesday 
morning, the latter was no longer capable of 
recognising anyone, and had apparently lost the 
power of speech. The Baron, coming to his 
side, spoke to him in the Satsuma dialect, say- 
ng :—‘*Do you remember, Mishima, when Ii 
was sick you sent me word that we must live 
till the twenty-third year of Afeiji?” There- 
upon the dying man, to the astonishment of 
those around him, stretched out his hand and 
strongly grasping the hand of his old friend, 
repeated twice or thrice the words “ the twenty- 
third year,” “the twenty-third year.” Thus he 
left the world with his thoughts fixed upon that 
memorable epoch in the history of his country, 
an epoch whose advent he and men like him 
had done so much to accelerate. 


Tue public will learn with pleasure that the 
malady of the Chevalier de Martino has lost 
some of its worst features. There is still, how- 
ever, long trouble of a painful character, and 
his Excellency’s medical advisers are not yet 
able to pronounce an entirely satisfactory ver- 
dict. Innumerable enquiries are daily addressed 
to the Legation, and if good wishes could be 
of any service, the patient's health would be 


very quickly restored. 
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Tuere has occurred, in connection with the 
well known Haddon mansion of the Duke of 
Rutland, an incident amusingly illustrating the 
now too common spurious enthusiasm for 
antiquities—enthusiasm that induces a collector 
to value marks of age as though they were 
evidences of artistic taste or technical skill. 
At Haddon there is a ball room, commonly 
called the Long Gallery, the walls of which are 
panelled. The panels appear to be made of 
some strange kind of wood, half chesnut, half 
walnut; so strange, indeed, that Mr. F J. 
Furnivall began to examine it with critical 
scrutiny and finally invited the assistant scrutiny 
of Mr. Dunningham, a large timber merchant of 
Harwich. Mr. Dunningham unhesitatingly de- 
clared that the surface of the panels was not that 


of any natural wood, and the truth of his verdict] ‘ 


was quickly established by the aid of his and 
Mr. Furnivall’s penknives. Then the opinion 
of several leading architects was obtained, and 
finally the Duke authorized a trial of the panel- 
ling. A few of the panels were occordingly 
oiled and scraped, whereupon it turned out that 
they were covered with faded brown’ paint, 
about a hundred years old, underneath which is 
fine rich brown oak. The Duke has now 
promised that the panels shall be cleared from 
this “abominable sham covering.” Meanwhile 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne writes an indignant 
protest to the A¢henaum. Seeing that some of 
panels had been “treated,” he denounced the 
operation as ‘a shocking treatment of these 
beautiful walls,” a ‘‘ dire mischief ;” and called 
upon public opinion to interfere for the preserva- 
tion of “the tender graces of the gallery, that 
form so large a part of the delights of this unique 
old house.” It may be imagined with what scath- 
ing irony Mr. Farnivall treats this champion of “a 
scandalous barbarism,” this defender of “a pi- 
tiably faded sham veneer of colour.” He sug- 
gests that the Duke of Rutland may not be un- 
willing to bestow on Mr. Albert Hartshorne 
“the tender graces ” of the scraped-off paint. 





Rumours of a virtual amalgamation of the Bank 
of Japan and the Specie Bank are again circu- 
lated. The Choya Shimbun even goes so far 
as to detail the heads of an agreement which, it 
says, has been made between the managers of 
the two institutions. The gist of the story is 
that owing to the recently issued Regulations 
for Convertible Notes, the Government is no 
longer obliged to procure large amounts of 
specie from abroad, and the Specie Bank is 
consequently deprived of a portion of ils busi- 
ness, as well as of the handling of considerable 
sums of money. Foreseeing that this change 
would injuriously affect the shares of the Bank 
—as indeed it actually did—the manager, Mr. 
Hara, entered into negotiations pointing to c6- 
operation with the Bank of Japan, The scheme 
was that the funds required by the Specie Bank 
for its operations in foreign exchange, which had 
formerly been available in connection with its 
Government business, should henceforth be sup- 
plied by the Bank of Japan, and that the latter 
should engage to abstain from all transactions 
abroad, leaving that field entirely free to the Specie 
Bank. To these proposals Mr. Tomita, Mana- 
ger of the Bank of Japan, was willing to agree. 
But a difficulty arose as to the amount of in- 
terest payable on the funds provided by the 
Bank of Japan, and for a time no understanding 
could be come to. At last, however, a com- 
promise was effected, and, according to the 
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Choya Shimbun, the Managers of the two 
Banks pledged themselves, in the presence of 
the Minister of State for Finance, to conduct 
their business thenceforth as though the two 
were in reality one. Owing to this agreement the 
shares of the Banks command high prices in 
the market, though other securities of a similar 
character show a marked downward tendency. 


Concerninc Mr. Wiggins, whose wonderful 
pluck and perservance have been rewarded by 
the discovery of an Arctic passage to Siberia, 
and have made famous a somewhat unromantic 
name, the Pal? Mall Gazette publishes the 


following :— 
NORTHWARD HO! 
(A New “ Bartce of tHe Battic.”) 
Again again't again! 
Tifoagh the ongity Sea be 
plied 
forth And oe the mighty steoagn 
othe far Siberian town, ___| othe enrtot acca hied, 
And his ship through Arctic | And the Tartar and the Russ 
seas proudly steamed; | “cheered him on. 
Thongh by gard dnfiiggrack | For his steamer was the frat 
Gttersfalied and dsiven beck, | ‘That on thelr silence burat, 
And ov tnd of track | Abd on coulo a night"im- 


Hopeless seemed. 
Fe | Wiggins shone. 







the North 
d renown, 
from England 


Of Wiggins 
Si xlor 

















n. 

Like leviathans afloat. | Then Russia blest our tar 

Loomed the icbergs in his way, | That he'd pierced her frozen 

Fut the dauntless tar believed: | | zone, 

He could pierce their grim | And was granted by the Tzar 
Right of trate to bi 











array; net 
‘Thus fof twenty long years did | And yet amid the praises that 
he plan we pout 
Till'at last his Arctic ran, Let us think of all those years 
To ihe shores which ‘ail wen | Of peri, oll, and fears, 
shu: Of the coldnéss and the sneers 
In'a ship by hoardings won | That he bore! 
He began. HELL 


Mr. W. Fraser has apparently discovered the 
very room where the celebrated ball in Brussels 
took place the night before the battle of Water- 
loo. He writes thus to Zhe Zmes :-— 


Endless have been the discussions, angry the quarrels 
relating to the locality of this ball. ‘Brussels during that 
brief but momentous campaign has been described by the 
mighty spirits of the century. Byron, Thackeray, and 
Scott were inspired inthe highest degree by the cireum- 
stances of that time. “Childe Harold,” Vanity Fair,”” 
and “" Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolle” will live as classics of 
the English language. The discovery of the scene immor- 
talized by these writers seemed to me worthy of the effort 
lam glad to say that I succeeded. 

Seme time before leaving England I conversed with a 
lady who danced with my father at the ball, and who has, 
as you will sce from her name, which I enclose, the best 
means of knowing where it took place. ‘This lady, giving 
me at the same lime a list of those who were invited, told 
me that Lord Byron’s allusion to ‘that high hall” was 
“nonsense.” She added that the ball took place, not in 
the Duke of Richmond’s house, but a_coachmaker’s 
depot, a low-roofed room, at the rear of it, the street bei 
named Rue de la Blanchisserie. 1 made many inquiries in 
England and in Brussels. No one knew anything of the 

Jace, but all agreed that the scene of the ball had been 
frequently sought without success, and that it no longer 
existed, 

Tat last ascertained that the site of the Duke of Rich- 

mond’s house was now covered by a large hospital in the 
Rue des Cendres I visited the hospital, and one of the 
nursing sisters politely pointed out a wing which had formed 
part of the Duke’s house. Lexamined the garden behind 
this wing; neither in this nor in the building itself was 
there any trace of a ball room I observed above the wall 
of the hospital the. roof of a high building, and inquired 
what it was; the sister replied that it was the brewery of 
the Rue de la Blanchisserie. I walled round to this 
street, and was informed by the proprietor of the brewery 
that he knew nothing on the subject. After some conver- 
sation I asked if he could tell me of whom his father pur- 
chased the property; he. replied of a coachbuilder named 
Van Asch. I inquired if the coachbuilder had a depot. 
«Ves, a very Taene one, itis now my granary.” | He then 
took me up to the first floor and I found myself in the room, 
the remembrance of which will live so long as the English 
language, Tt is 120 ft. long, 54 ft. broad, and about 13 it 
high, the fluor smooth enough to le denced on to-night. 
This room answers precisely to the description given tome, 
it is immediately in the rear of the Duke of Richmond’s 
house, it is in the street named, it belonged in 1815 toa 
coachbuilder; and it is capable of holding at least 400 
yersons. 
Pef'do not think further proof can be required. I have the 
permission of thé proprietor to give his name, V. Vangin- 
derachter, Brasseur, Rue de la Blanchisserie, 4o et. 42. 
He most courteously added that he would Le glad to show 
the room to visitors. 























































Amone the casual acquaintances of the Fi? 
Shimpo there is a gentleman who has been say- 
ing some very plain things to that journal. This 
frank friend is not a merchant. He professes 
great affection for Japan, and has no personal 
interest in the question of customs dues, But 
he thinks that the reluctance of Western Powers 
to restore tariff autonomy to this empire is not 





without reason. They have not yet acquired 
confidence in the stability of Japan's fiscal 
policy. They see new taxes imposed and new 
tax regulations published, and they ask them- 
selves how things might fare with foreign trade 
were it liable to similar capricious imposts. 
Their nationals doing business here have no 
bed of roses to lie on. Margins of profit 
is already narrow, and might disappear altoge- 
ther if import duties were increased. The 
Japanese Government alleges, indeed, that 
though it possessed tariff autonomy, it would 
not venture to impose harassing or sudden 
taxes upon commerce ; but foreigners ask them- 
selves whether assurances of this nature are 
quite trustworthy. In the conduct of Japanese 
financial affairs they detect, as they imagine, 
evidences of failure to appreciate the binding 
effects of an agreement. For example, whereas 
the original engagement with respect to Pension 
Bonds was that the principal should be paid off 
in 25 years, the rate of interest in the interim 
being 7 per cent., a measure of conversion was 
recently enacted compelling bond-holders to 
take 5 per cent. stock in lieu of 7 per cent., 
and thus imposing on them a loss of z per cent. 
So, too, the taxes on saké, soy, drugs, and so 
forth have been altered more than once, to the 
no small inconvenience of tradesmen manufac- 
turing or dealing in such articles. In a word, 
the Japanese merchant appears to have no re- 
source but placid resignation. His foreign 
confrere, however, is not accustomed to such a 
state of affairs. He shrinks with holy horror 
from any system that exposes his business to 
risks, and therefore opposes himself to any 
change of the present tariff arrangements. 
+e 

Concerning these arguments the Fij¢ Shimpo 
observes that they are open to objection in more 
respects than one, but taking them as they 
stand, their moral is worth noting. It is this: 
that in order to gain the confidence of Western 
Powers, Japan has to consider not her foreign 
relations only, but also her behaviour at home. 
Tn her internal politics she must aim at stability 
and good faith no less than in her external, 
She has improved her codes and her jail system, 
urged thereto more or less by the spur of 
Treaty Revision, but in respect of commercial 
credit her condition remains pretty much what 
it was twenty years ago. The effect of good 
codes and well managed prisons is not felt 
every day, but want of credit and administrative 
instability are constantly brought home to us 
all. Thus due recognition of the people’s 
rights and uniform good faith on the part of the 
Government are points of prime importance in 
their bearing on the Empite’s foreign policy. 

* = * 

The Fiji Shimpo’s moral is well and wisely 
deduced. But the criticism on which it is 
founded does not deserve the same eulogy. 
That the majority of foreign merchants in this 
country should prefer the ills they know to those 
they do not know, is perfectly natural and pro- 
per, That they should be sceptical about 
Japanese good faith in view of the treatment 
they have received at the hands of Japanese 
traders, is inevitable. That they should be re- 
Iuctant to agree to an increase of duties on the 
articles they deal in, is a matter of course. But 
when untrustworthiness is charged against the 
Government on account of changes in its fiscal 
doings, a short-sighted and prejudiced view 
seems to be taken. Even though alterations in 
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the taxes had been unusually numerous, before 
basing any argument on that fact we should 
remember that the present fiscal system of 
Japan is virtually a brand new affair. It was 
devised and put into force only sixteen years 
ago, everything up to that time having been on 
a wholly different basis. Is it humanly possible 
that any administration under the sun—above 
all an administration taking over charge of an 
empire which, after centuries of feudal rule, w: 
to be suddenly brought under a central govern- 
ment—could strike out a faultless and permanent 
method of national taxation at the first essay? 
Changes, the imposition of new dues, alterations 
in the manner of levying the old—these things 
were inevitable under the circumstances with 
which the Aferj? Government had to deal. 
Have such changes been remarkably nume- 
rous, however? We do not think so, Nay 
more, we venture to assert that if the yearly 
budgets of the Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer be compared with the corresponding 
evidence in respect of Japan for the past decade, 
the advantage, so far as concerns invariableness 
of taxation rates, will be found to rest with the 
latter country. 4 
ere 

These things are more or less matters of 
opinion. There is, however, one matter of fact 
concerning which the Zijé Shimpo's acquaint- 
ance is singularly misinformed. He says that 
under the Redemption Loan Regulations, 
promulgated just two years ago, bond-holders 
are compelled to exchange their old seven-per- 
cent, stock against new five-per-cent. This is 
absolutely false. The redemption scheme is 
precisely analogous to measures of the same 
class carried out over and over again by British 
financiers. There is no compulsion of any sort. 
Bond-holders are at liberty, if they please, to 
exchange their old bonds against the new, but 
they need not do so unless they like. The 
transaction is purely voluntary. As to its legi- 
timateness, it is simply a replica of what states- 
men in Europe and America have been doing 
for the past century. 





Tue Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs has 
published an interesting volume relating to 
native opium, in which are given a circular from 
Sir Robert Hart calling for reports, replies to 
the same circular from no less than 19 places, 
a digest and several tabular summaries of those 
replies, and in an appendix a circular issued by 
Sir Robert Hart in 1864 calling for information 
on the same subject and replies from twelve 
districts. We reproduce the digest above men- 


tioned :— 


Native Opium is used at all the Treaty ports, At Ichang 
and Wenchow it is deed almost exclusively] at Newchwang, 
Tientcin, and Chefoo it is used chiefly (reported proportion of 
smokers of Native and. Foreign drug, 10 to rand 10 to 3:4 st 
Hankow it is used largely; at Shanghai and Ningpo, to a con: 













x. AE Tientsin, lehan, and 
fewchwang and Wénchow, ch 





is used only ‘pure; at 





pure; at Chefoo, pure and mixed with Malwa; at Canton and 
Pakhol, pure and mixed: at Hankow, Wabu, Chinkiang, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Foocho a 













‘mixed. Native Opium is mixed with all the 
en drug, at some ports with one, at others 
The growth of Native Opium has as- 
Tecent years. Every province 
s where it is not grown being 
n. Every Report emp! 
um produced is chiefly consumed 
ratively small percentawe goes out of the 
district oF province where it is grown, Of the exporting pro- 
Vinces the following are the more important :— 
1, Svechwan.—This Opium reaches the provinces of Chihli 
and Shantung over tis rent by water and by land to all 
the provinces of the Yangtze vslley (Hunan, Huapeh, Ki 








the fact that the 
nil that only a com) 









































Auivel, and Kangsn. In Fubkien it is ‘not known, while 
Swatow and Canton tepart the receipt annually of keveral 
thousand piculs ecm ough H nd Ki 

Mr. Hredao.’ Hankow the export at, at 

preuls: but this hyure J in the light of 

ports, is probably bele The total production serms 
Porno, isthe fen estimated it fram 
prronal obeerval nd more 
Probably 179,660 pic Ve were 
Veteunded at the extent of and Mr. 


jtedon (Hankow) states in 
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adult male population of Szechwan smoke. The production has 
been estimated as high as 10,000 piculs. 

2. Yinnan comes next inorder of importance. Yunnan Opium 
was formerly known at nearly all the Treaty ports; now its sc 
fon the coast seems to have fallen off. Itis vised in Chibli and 
in the Yangtze provinces, but Shanghai reports that none has 
reached there recently. "In the South, Formosa reports the 
receipt of small quantities occasionally; while Canton, Vakho, 
and Klungchow: are’ more regular consumers, though ifs smyort 
seems to have declined there likewise. N.U.—This dectine in 
export is probably owing (1°) to the large supplies which must 
have been needed for the armies on the borders of Longk' 
(22) to the disturbed state of the country, esvecially Kwangs', 
impeding traffic; and (3°) to a decreased production, caused by 
the withdrawal from the labour market of @ province so thinly 
populated as Yannan is reported to be, of the many thousanjs 
of men needed for the war onthe frontier, both for active war- 
fare and the transport of supplies. Mr. Baber, in 1872, wrote 

With the consciousness that Lam under-estimating, | estimate 
that the poppy fields constitute a thied of the whole cultivation 
of Yunnan.” Taking into account that it supplies Annam, 
Burma, and possibly to some extent Thibet, besides the neich: 

outing provinces, Kwangsi and Kweichow, the estimate that 
“the production of Yunnan cannot be far behind that of Szech- 
wan’ is probably correc 

3. Chek pium is used at Shanghai, Chinkiang, and 
Hankow, in Formosa, and the northern districts of Fulikien. 
It seems'to be grown all over the province where ground is suit 
able, even in the vegetable gardens and rice fields around large 
cities (Ningpo Report). 

4. Honan Opium is becoming ver} 
as good as Patna, and its produ 
(Hankow Report). It is used in Chi 
Yangtze prov 

s. Manchuri 


















































popular, Itis considered 
jon is increasing rapidly 
hli and Shanghai and the 














, Shantung, and Shansi)—These four 
provinces, three of which border the sea, should be considered 
together. While elsewhere it is a task of some difficulty to trace 
and compare the movements and consumption of Native and 
Foreign Opium, here the geographical and other conditions 
favour the formation of a fair estimate. The reports 
all testify to the extensive production and” use of Native 
the Newchwang Report says:—Manchurian Opium is 
extensively cultivated. throughout the provinces; it is con 
sidered so. superior that thete is no demand for other Native 
Opium, ‘The production of this province is estimated at. 8,009 
piculs, of which s,0e0 at least are consumed locally, and the re 
mainder smuggled into Shansi; go per cent. of the home 
smokers use Native drug. Native Opium meets ore 
appreciat cause it can be smoked seven of eight times, 
While Foreign drug can be smoked three times at most. (Foo 
chow reports so likewise.} It is for this reason that smokers 
object ta Native drug being mixed with Foreign ait spoils the 
tive ash after the first smoking costs 3 mace per tacl, 
of unadulterated Raw Native Opium. Pure 
chiefly smoked by southerners residing in the 
ntsin Report says:—Native Opium is con 
all through the province. It is consumed 
not mixed with Foreign drug. For every chest of 
n Opium imported at least nine chests of Native Opium 
are consumed. ‘The Opium grown is chiefly consumed in the 
immediate (vieinity of the place where produced. Of the large 
quantity grown only a small quantity finds its way here. | There 
Are seven consumers of Native drug’ for every three consumers 
of Foreign drug at Tientsin. Foreign Opium is only consumed 
by the wealthiest; about 7o per cent. of the Foreign Opium 
imported at Tientsin is sent to Peking. There are 170 shops 
dealing in Native Opium in Tientsin. All informants assert 
that the production of Opium in the no:thern provinces is very 
large. That consumed at Tientsin is chiefly grown in the 
province, but Yunnan, Szechwan, Honan, Shangsi, Shantung, 
And Kwantung contribute likewise. ‘The Chefoo Report says: 
Opium is extensively cultivated in this province |Shantung 
‘Ten prefectures and two districts grow Opium; two prefectures 
are mentioned as producing Opium, valued at Tis. 1,000,020 
(23,s00 to ¢,000 piculs).. It also comes from Manchuria, Honan, 
Kiangpei, and Chihli.. It seems to have got a thorough’ hold 0 
the population, chiefly the middle and lower classes. It 
estimated that from 6,860 to 7,c09, perhaps 8,600, picnls Native 
Gpium are consumed in the Chefoo-supplied districts, and th: 
for every picnl of Foreign Opium there are consumed 10 pi 
of Native Opium. The statistics of the importation of Forei 
‘Opium at the three northern ports, which supply these provinces, 
bear out these remarks:— 
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6. OF the inter-provincial exchange of the drag away from the 
Treaty ports, the information transmitted ix comparatively 
meagre | Opium from Shangsie Shensi, Kansuh, Kweichow, 

pch, Hunan, Anhwei, and Kiangsu has reached the Treaty 
ports at various times, but not in any quantity. Some of the 
provinces seem to grow for local consumption solely in a very 
few districts only. 

7. At present the facilities for the evasion of taxes on Native 
Opium are so considerable that this article is but rarely conveyed 
in vessels controlled by our office, and therefore our information 
at best ix but second-hand and largely based upon cenjecture. 

‘The price of Native Opium differs very considerably, which, 
in all probability, is owing as much to difference and fluctua 
in ion in the several provinces as to ditlerences 
Wenchow quotes the cheapest, Ts. 139 for local dru; 
chwang quotes the hi y-grown Opium: 

[too cathe Raw Native dr S442 boil into 100 

cattics, costing Tis. 737. [tee eatties Raw Malwa cost Ths 

71; boil into 80 catties. costing Ts. 708. 109 catties Raw 
‘tha cost Ts, 493; boil into st eatties, costing Tis, ¢11.) 
Best Ch hli costs Tis 272 at Tientsin; best Shantung, Tis. 390 
at Chefoo; best Yiinnn, Tis. 280, and best Szechwan and 
Tchang, ‘Tis. ag0, at Teh: est Anhwei, Ms. a50.a¢ Wubi 
best Kiangsu, Tis. 307, at Chinkvang, and Tis. 260 at Shanghai 
best Chekiang costs Tis arr at Ningpo; Fubkien Opium i= 
quoted at ils, 220 at Amor; and Kwangtung Opinm is quoted at 
Tis. azo at Swatow. A feature which must be noted in this 
connexion is that the best qualities of Native drug are all Opium, 
Ley have no skin or husks like Foreign Opium, 

he quality of Native Opium seems to have much improved. 
At Hankow the Native dealers are unanimous in reporting that 
Native Opinm has very much improved of late years. Honan 
Opium is reported as soo and Manchurian, when 
hoiled, is dearer than the Foreign drug. Manchi 

Tity Szechwan costs at Chefoo as 
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‘Taxation and Movement of Native Opium —As to the pro: 
ducer's tax the information supplied is in most cases meagre and 
unreliable, Newchwang reports the levy of Ts. 37.6408 Duty 
and Likin at place of production ‘Manchutia', where dealers by 
the crops on the field and extract the juice themselves, Chinkia 
reports the levy of about Tle. 1 for charity and registration pi 
poses, Shanghai reports that in Szechy 

mene and Weénchow report that in Chek 
on Locally 
go cattl 

lation i 
fon Opinin in Szechwan. 








ng taxes are levied 
wn Ovium by meinsnt Treasury Uckets covering 
Ts. 8 which entitle the drug to free circu. 
tow reports that IIs. 3.33 ate levied 
Other ports reports that no producer's 
taxis levied, The taxes leviable on route and at the ports also 
tary greatly: no two provinces act slike. It is impossible to 
form ‘a clear idea ont 
no taxes at all seul he growth 
Opium being prohibited; at others the taxes are high 
ious, Most Reports, however, emphasise the gr 

























amount of smuggling which is going on. A state of affairs 
to that until recently existing around Hongkong and 
vould seem to be gradually growing up in the country. 
rts the smuggling into Shansi of g.0c0 piculs 
My tsi reports that Native Opium arrives mostly 
quantities by road, s0 a% to escape the attention of 
barriers and tax oificials en route, which seem to have no regular 
Ichang reports that Viinnan, Szechwan, and Ichang 
Opium is carried across the hills by armed bands of from #o to 
too men to Sha-shih, ete., each man carr 
Hankow reports: “A great deal of 
Opium is carried by travellers. Cash and silver are scarce in the 
Far West, and Opium taker the place of money in many localities 
asthe basis of barter. When starting on a journey a Native 
carries his estimated expenses in the form of Opium, selling here 
nd there Just as much as he presently requires. | Students goiny 
Peking all seem to carry their funds in the form of Opium. 
Very little Honan Opinm pays any Duty. carried here by 
roads which barriers do not jntergept, and is largely smuggled, 
packed in with other goods.” “At Hankow it... leav 
the river and is carriedoverland . . .. by narrowand difficu 
roads until it again strikes the Yangtze, near Chinkiang.’ 
©" Likin and inland taxation is largely, and ‘Customs L 
tically entirely, evaded.” Chinkiang ‘writes: Nat 
is generally conveyed herein a clandestine mani 
reports that considerable quantities of Native Opium evade pay- 
ment of Likin en route. -* Mach of the Opium is carried for the 
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hole distance on the shoulders of men who undertake, for a con- 
sideration, to run the gauntlet of the barriers; some is’ smuggled 


in Native boats by 
seried by oneand al 
Opium in the province 


etc. At Foochow “It 
that the cirealation of N: 
+ is entirely in the form of 
ate elfects'"” Tamaui Ie is supposed that the Native 

ig here is nearly all smuggled.” Takow estimates 
that 10 piculs, per month are brought clandestinely by junk 
people from Weénchow.  Kiungehow= I believe | am correct 
in saying that it is never seen by any... . tax office 
here, "Bakhol reports «All the Opium finds its way here clan- 
destinely. It would seem, morcover, that no tax is collected in 
Yanan ‘armed bands, who defy all authority, conveying it into 
Yinnan 
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A FIRE INSURANCE compANy has been started in 
Tékyd under the auspices of leading merchants 
such as Messrs: Shoda, Yoshikawa, Kawada, 
Abe, Kondoand so forth, It has been a source 
of surprise to many that something of the kind 
was not done before, but, after all, few enter- 
prises of a less inviting nature can well be 
conceived, The very first requisite of such a 
company is not forthcoming. There are no 
trustworthy statistics of fires in TOky6, extending 
over a sufficient number of years to form a basis 
for calculating rates. Foreign insurance agen- 
cies charge a premium varying from one-half to 
three per cent. on risks in Japan, but upon what 
figures they originally fixed their rates, nobody 
knows. It must have been mere guess-work. 
So it has to be with Japanese also. And such 
a common feature of every-day life have con- 
flagrations*become in Tékyé, that monied men 
shrink from investing any capital in so hazardous 
a business as insurance. Thus the projectors 
mentioned above are said to have come to the 
conclusion that something of the nature of a 
cé-operative business is alone!possible, Only 
members of the association will {be insured. 
Each will pay a certain rate on the value of his 
destructible property, and a fund will thus 
accumulate out of which losses can be paid. 
Should any surplus remain at the end of a fixed 
term of years, it shall be regarded as the pro- 
perty of the shareholders. 








Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun congratulates Count 
Ito on his safe return from the journey that he 
recently undertook, and accounts for its interest 
in that statesman’s movements by pointing out 
that upon him rests the responsibility of fram- 
ing the constitution. Rumours were rife as to 
the object of the Count’s absence, but the autho- 
tities took pains to let it be known that the 
affair was simply a pleasure excursion. ‘ This,” 
says the Nichi Nichi, “we did not believe, 
holding to the opinion that the Count intended 
to inspect Vladivostock and vicinity with the 
view of applying knowledge so gained to the 
question of Japan's national defences. But we 
cannot blame Count Ito if he has taken a pleasure 
trip of forty days to invigorate his mind and 
body after the incessant labours of the last few 
years; only, in such a case, we expect him 
to return refreshed and able to carry forward 
with redoubled vigour and despatch the work of 
preparing the constitution. The local govern- 
ment system is to be put in force in a few months; 
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the Zu and Ken and district systems are now 
before the Senate and may be promulgated very 
soon. But if these represent the wheels of 
a carriage, the constitution as certainly is the 
axle, without which the wheels are useless. To 
our mind it seems desirable that the constitu- 
tion should be at least a year before the nation 
previous to being putin effect; and, moreover, it 
must be remembered that the enforcement of 
all these changes simultaneously is virtually im- 
possible. Some point out that the delay arises 
from the extreme care exercised in preparing 
the constitution, the wish being to have it so 
nearly perfect as to command the admiration of 
all the world, We must say, however, that we 
desiderate practical value before beauty of de- 
tail. Look at the constitution of England, 
which, considered externally, is loose, disjointed 
and far from beautiful ; but in respect of practical 
applicability is superior to all. If a pretty 
constitution is all that is desired, why not set 
two or three scholars to translate the German, 
Italian, or French? What is necessary in the 
case of Japan is that the main points should be 
first decided upon, and then the rest may be 
left to public opinion. 


We learn from the Jiji Shimpo that the Toky6 
Electric Light Company has opened a central 
office at Kojimachi and other offices at Shin- 
sakanacho, Kyobashi, and at Minami Kaeba- 
cho. Next year oflices will be established in 
Kanda, Hongo and Asakusa. Orders have 
already been received for no less than 3,700 
lights, of which 2,500 were supplied by the 
Central Office for the new Palace, 150 for the 
residence of Prince Kitashirakawa, 130 for the 
Nobles’ School, 70 for the Chinese Legation, 
about 50 each for the residences of Viscounts 
Mori and Yoshii, and groups of from 5 to 16 for 
the houses of various officials and wealthy mer- 
chants, By the other offices contracts have been 
received for 400 lamps for various customers, 
the chief among these being the general Post 
Office and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and 500 
lights have been ordered for—the Yoshiwara. 


ConcerninG the expedition to the Black Moun- 
tain to punish the murderers of Major Battye and 
Captain Urmston, we find the following in the 
Statesman of India :-—* Now that the details of 
the Black Mountain force are announced, it is 
somewhat startling to find the scale upon which 
the expedition is planned. We venture to think 
that the prevalent belief everywhere was that the 
force at the very outside would not comprise 
more than 5,000 men, But it now seems that 
the’ authorities have quite different opinions, 
and the formidable force which is to rendezvous 
at Oghi and Derband three weeks hence is de- 
signed more for a campaign than for a border 
expedition, The undertaking must be a vastly 
more formidable one than is commonly sup- 
posed if it requires an army of such proportions, 
The force is to comprise five Regiments of Bri- 
tish Infantry, ten of Native Infantry, one of 
Native Cavalry, one Company of Sappers,-and 
three Batteries of Artillery. Taking the strength 
of the Infantry regiments at only 700 men, this 
would make 10,500 Infantry ; and with Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Sappers the total strength will not 
be much under 12, Then, what about 
camp followers? They are generally almost as 
numerous as the troops, and thus if the usual 
scale is observed, a body of something like 
24,000 men will have to be fed in the Black 
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opposed to “ big battalions,” and are fully aware 
that the. tendency in India has been all the 
other way ; but we feel certain that the country 
is quite unprepared for the despatch of this 
immense force for the sole purpose of punishing 
two refractory hill tribes. With all possible 
economy and expedition this. enterprise will 
make a big and unexpected hole in the Budget, 
which the Government can hardly hope to fill 
by stinting the force on the Sikkim frontier, 
and by leaving unpunished the tribe which 
murdered Lieutenant Stewart on the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. The reflection is forced on one 
that the Government, which makes wry faces 
over chronic deficits, and which professes to be 
at its wit’s end for money, is still capable of 
occasional flashes of wild extravagance when 
the object is sufficiently unprofitable.” 





Ir would certainly be most unfortunate if the 
excavation of the Biwa Canal were abandoned 
at this eleventh hour. Such a result seems not 
impossible, however. The hands of its enemies 
will doubtless be strengthened by the recent 
accident, for when men dislike a thing any 
pretext serves for attack. The canal, in its 
original conception, was intended to assist in 
restoring to the city something of its ancient 
prosperity. For centuries Kyoto had enjoyed 
the advantage of the Imperial Court's presence, 
and when deprived of this at the Restoration, 
it fell immediately on evil days. Some of its 
enterprising citizens then conceived the idea of 
stimulating its manufactures by supplying them 
with water-power from Lake Biwa. The nucleus 
of a fund to defray expenses existed in the form 
of a grant of two hundred thousand yen, made 
by the Court at the time of its removal to 
Toky6. In 1883 this sum had increased to 
three hundred thousand, and it seemed feasible 
to obtain a suflicient supplement from other 
sources. Mr. Kitagaki, then Governor of the 
City, accordingly submitted the proposal to the 
Urban Assembly, by which it was immediately 
approved. The total cost was estimated at 
1,250,000 yen, and in addition to the 300,000 
ven already in hand, the Central Government 
had promised to contribute 100,000 yen, and 
a similar amount was available from the Local 
Fund for Industrial Purposes. Thus with half 
amillion in hand the work was commenced, 
the remaining 750,000 yen to be gradually 
raised by levying a special rate on the citizens. 
The Mainiché Shimbun, from which we take 
these details, says that until last year no objec- 
tions were raised, but an opposing party then 
made its appearance, declaring that, as the canal 
was to be used entirely in private interests and 
as it would not confer any immediately percep- 
lible advantages on the city, its excavaticn 
should be stopped. There are malcontents in 
every community if one takes the trouble to look 
for them. The enemies of the canal succeeded 
in obtaining some thousands of signatures to a 
petition which they forwarded to the Govern- 
ment, their chief argument being that the 
poorer citizens could not support ihe expense 
—12 sen per house yearly—and ought not to be 
asked to subscribe to a work by which they 
might not hope to benefit directly, A further 
put forward by the people re- 
sponsible for one of the tivers in the Osaka 
City District, who claim that if the canal 
be opened the embankments of the rivers 
will be injured. Some of the Shiga folks, too, 
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Lake Biwa will injure their property on the 
banks of the lake to the extent of thirty thousand 
yen, which sum they ask to be paid by Kyoto. 
These, therefore, are troublous times for the 
canal, but we trust that it will live through them, 
for whatever potentialities it may have if finished, 
to abandon it now would be simply to throw 
away something like a million yen. 





Tuat the Japanese merchant is, as a rule, 
below the level of his foreign confrére, every- 
body admits. It could not well be otherwise, 
for trade used to be regarded as a degrading 
occupation in this country. The people were 
divided into the four class of Sh, V6, K6, Shd, 
or Samurat, farmer, artizan, and tradesman, the 
merchant thus standing only one grade above 
the mendicant and pariah. Things have 
changed, it is true, within the past twenty years, 
and men have changed with them. There are 
now among leading Japanese merchants some 
who might take their place without shame 
in any business community in the world. 
But much of the lump is still unleavened 
and must remain so for years to come. How 
is the reform to be most quickly effected? 
The Bukka Shimpo propounds the question, 
accompanying it by a statement that a Japanese 
merchant is lacking in the three essential qua 
ties of enterprise, foresight, and self-respect. 
We doubt ourselves whether want of enterprise 
should be included among his failings, unless, 
indeed, his extensive operations during the past 
few years are to be ascribed to a purely specula- 
tive spirit. Be this as it may, however, our 
TokyS contemporay seems to have little hope 
of improvement in the present generation. It 
is useless, in his opinion, that men of money 
and Station should join the mercantile ranks, 
since experience is above all things essential 
to success in trade. It is understood, however, 
that many of the young men now studying at 
the University intend to become merchants, 
Let these youths, says the Buééa, be despatched 
to England, America, India, Australia, and else- 
where, there to serve an apprenticeship in 
famous firms and stores. As apprentices they 
may be required to pay some fees, but the out- 
lay will be amply recouped hereafter. Mer- 
chants thus educated, originally men of good 
station and by their sojourn abroad equipped 
with practical experience, will, in the next 
generation, supply one of Japan's greatest needs. 





We find difficulty in crediting an opinion at- 
tributed by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun toacertain 
section of officialdom, that henceforth foreigners 
becoming employés of private firms, of companies 
or of individuals in Japan should be required to 
reside within the limits of Tsukiji. It is true, 
as these gentlemen are said to assert, that Tsu- 
kiji is a foreign settlement only in name; that 
there are more Japanese than foreigners re- 
siding within its limits. But what matter does 
that make? The Authorities are not under any 
sort of obligation to have Tsukiji peopled by 
foreigners. All that the Government has to do 
is to provide a place where foreigners may re- 
side if it suits their convenience. Very few 
people are quite voluntary residents of Tsuki 
The place is unwholesome and unsanitary. No 
one would think of living there in preference 
the higher lands within 
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vernment might not unreasonably be petitioned 
to opportion some of the table lands in the 
environs of the capital as an additional foreign 
settlement, orat least as a place where foreigners 


might live. No Treaty Port in Japan is so un- 
fortunate as Téky6 at present, from the 
foreigner’s point of view. Yokohama has its 


bluff; Kobe its hill; Nagasaki, ditto. Even 
Osaka is better off than the Eastern capital, for 
Kawaguchi, though a little out of the way, is as 
good to live in as any other part of the city. 
Besides, there is no high land in the neighbour- 
hood of Osaka: the nearest hills look blue from 
the streets. But in TOkyé the foreigner, unless 
he is happy enough to be taken under the wing 
of some Japanese, must settle in Tsukiji; that 
is to say, in a damp, low-lying, malarious 
region, intersected by canals which are much 
oftener foul than fragrant. Of course, when the 
kalends of Treaty Revision come, he will be 
free to live where he pleases. But in the mean- 
while, why should he not have access to some 
bluff in the outskirts of the city; some place 
where he might substitute handsome villas and 
pretty gardens for ridges of daikon and fields of 
barley? Much better this than to close the 
doors of his Tsukiji prison still tighter. 

Dvuetuine threatens to become fashionable in 
Japan. It has added a new word to the lan- 
guage. In former times there was no duel 
here, as we interpret the term. If a man had 
a wrong or an insult to avenge, he killed his 
enemy wherever he found him, either with or 
without warning. Sometimes, indeed, when 
circumstances dictated such a course, he soli- 
cited official permission to engage his foe in 
mortal combat. Then the lists were *duly 
spread, and the combatants fought to the death 
in the presence of officers on duty, and of an 
audience on pleasure. But in whatever form 
the act of vengeance was accomplished, it was 
still called Kafaks-uch/, or, in scholastic circles, 
fuku-shu. Neither of these modes of expression 
suits the more refined institution of duelling, 
wherein it suffices to draw the enemy’s gore 
with an artificial weapon as school-boys tap his 
claret with their natural weapons. Now, there- 
fore, we have Ke/fé (x ), which word there 
is still time to incorporate, we trust, in Mr. Gub- 
bins’ forthcoming dictionary of gagen. It was 
to a Xet/o—not to be confounded with the pre- 

















ness of such a feeling. The only two examples 
given are particularly unfortunate, inasmuch as 
neither of them refers toa faitaccompli. Some 
years ago, when the Government, acting under 
the advice of thoroughly competent foreign ex- 
perts, decided that it was necessary, in the 
interests of public security, to raise the standard 
of kerosene oil, a blunder was certainly made 
in fixing the date for applying the new standard. 
But the blunder was corrected immediately. 
No one suffered for its sake except the officials 
responsible, This is one of the Yapan Herald's 
examples. Then we have the Bourse Regula- 
tions. Unquestionably good in themselves, 
these also were prematurely issued, and in 
obedience to public opinion their operation has 
been postponed. This is the Fapan Herald's 
second example. Are there any other similar 
instances? We do not know of any, and the 
Fapan Herald seems to be in the same condi- 
tion. The charge of instability is therefore 
based upon two bits of evidence, in both of 
which the opinions of the mercantile classes 
prevailed over the Government's proposals. We 
shall be told, perhaps, that the taxes imposed 
on Saké, patent medicines, confectionary, and 
so forth, are cases in point. Why not say the 
same of Great Britain's fiscal policy when she 
raises or lowers the duties on tea, sugar, 
tobacco, spirits, and so forth? The answer will 
be, of course, that in Great Britain the mer- 
cantile classes are practically their own legis- 
ators, since in Parliament they can always make 
their voices heard. True, and that is precisely 
where the shoe pinches. Englishmen do not 
distrust Japanese jurisdiction because they have 
had actual evidence of its untrustworthiness, but 
because the political system in Japan is different 
from their own. They could never place im- 
plicit faith in the acts of any administration 
unless it was controlled by the people. The 
feeling is decidedly wholesome. Its education 
in Japan will be for the country’s benefit. But 
let us put the saddle on the right horse in con- 
sidering these questions. We require not only 
that the laws of Japan shall be framed on 
principles approved by ourselves, but also that 
her polity shall be after our models. Otherwise 
we shall hold ourselves exempt from her jurisdic- 
tion. What a pretty world it would be if each 
country followed this rule in its intercourse 
with others. 





cisely synonymous name for a knee-wrapper- 
that the Takashima slanderer invited Mr. Inu- 
gai’s presence a few days ago, and a similar 
entertainment has just been contemplated by two 
other gentlemen, one of whom, however, failed 
to cdoperate at the moment ofaction. And now 
we read that the due method of legally dealing 
with this A’e//6 custom is to be included in the 
next revisions of the Penal Code. But it ap- 
pears, if the Marnichi Shimbun be rightly 
informed, that no specially severe penalties are 
to be enacted against duelling. On‘the con- 
trary, a man is not to be liable to capital punish- 
ment even if he kills his adversary in a duel. 
Under such circumstances it is not impossible 
that this method of healing wounded honour 
may come into vogue. 





Wuewn declaring that one of the chief causes 
of foreign alarm at the prospect of Japanese 
jurisdiction is a feeling that sudden fiscal 
changes may be “sprung upon them,” the 
Japan Herald would have done better had it 
adduced some tangible proofs of the reaspnaple- 
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““M. pe Mottnari,” writes the New York 
Nation,” ‘calls attention in the July number 
of the Yournal des Economistes to the reward 
which England is now reaping for her steadfast 
adherence to the policy of free trade, in the 
face of the protectionist movement which has 
swept over all Europe. For a time English in- 
dustries were considerably embarrassed by 
losing a portion of their former market in Ger- 
many, France, and Austria. In those countries, 
on the other hand, a temporary impulse was 
given to production and to foreign trade by the 
stimulus of a protective tariff and bounties. 
But the impulse could be, and has been, but 
temporary. Taxed provisions and materials of 
manufacture have had their necessary outcome 
in higher cost of production, and England's ad- 
herence to free trade, although paying higher 
wages, is putting her at the front again. For 
the first five months of this year, English im- 
ports show a gain over the corresponding period 
of 1887 of 39,875,000 dols. and exports a gain of 
Sole dols. For the same months, France, 
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on the contrary, has lost 13,000,000 dols. and 
4,000,000 dols. in imports and exports respec- 
tively. The foreign trade of Germany, though 
showing a slight gain, is only improved by com- 
parison with a very bad preceding year, and is 
really at no higher point than in 1883. The 
London Zconomis/ had already commented on 
the decided looking up of England’s foreign 
commerce, and had remarked that it would 
prove a serious set back to the “ fair-traders.” 


Tur Bukka Shimpo continues to publish in- 
formation about the proposed Tokyé Water- 
works, The residence of Mr. Toda, at Naito 
Shinjiku, in the western suburbs of Tékyé, 
being 140 feet above low-water mark at Reigan- 
jima, has been selected, we are told, as the 
site for reservoirs and filter-beds. Thence the 
water is to be conducted by iron pipes to high 
towers erected at convenient situations in the 
city. A good head will thus be obtained. 
There are six divisions of the water in re- 
spect of final distribution, namely, for domestic 
use, for common use, for fire-extinction, for 
street-watering, for special purposes and for 
horses and stables. The pressure at the hy- 
drants will be sufficient to drive the water as 
high as the top of the artificial Fujiyama at 
Asakusa, which is a good practical illustration. 
The charge will be fifteen sen per thousand 
gallons, so that the commoner class of houses 
will not have to pay more than five or six sen 
monthly. For the houses of the weathier citizens 
there will be four classes of supply varying 
from 1 yen to 2.10 yen monthly. The Bukka 
further adds that the necessary apparatus for 
carrying water into private houses will be 
furnished free of charge by the company. 








A rivat journal has appeared in Tokyo on the 
same lines as our old friend Zhe Student. Like 
The Student it is a sixteen page fortnightly, 
and appeals to the great schoolboy community 
of the capital. Zhe Foung Scholar, for so it 
names itself, is quite as fair in outward appear- 
ance as its predecessor, and costs only about a 
third as much. Unfortunately, what is gained 
in cheapness is lost in accuracy. The older 
journal in a pathetic article that appeared a year 
or more ago, proclaimed itself a paper that the 
Japanese schoolboy could call “his own, his 
very own.” This may be said with far greater 
truth of the Zhe Voung Scholar. The last 
number, being the sixth in order, may be taken 
asatype. It opens with a “ Scientific Story” 
—why so called we do not very well see— 
of which Napoleon I. is the subject. ‘Bio- 
graphical Sketch” would be the proper title. 
This sketch is copied with fair accurracy 
from a book wrongly quoted at the end as 
“Dr. Dulcken’s Worthy.” The next item is 
headed ‘How ‘to write English,” and de- 
serves reproduction, as being the most oi 
ginal portion of the number. ‘There are 
three useful words,” it says, “ which we are to 
be noticed by the students. These words 
1, Read, 2 Review, 3 Remember, each similarly 
begin with the letter ‘R.’ I should now ex- 
plain to our noble readers, why these are useful. 
As you all know, the aim of studying is to use 
it in the other day's voyages of your lives. If 
you wish to use it practically and profitably, you 
must remember what is contained in the book 
which you studies. Since “Remember "is surely 
useful. But, ‘* Remember ” can’t be obtained, 
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read or review patiently, it is sure you would 
remember well: your success in life is most 
hopeful.” A very significant ending. The 
next extract is called ‘‘The Advert to Young 
Scholar,” and is more correctly written than 
the reader would expect from the title. Some 
amusing sentences occur, like the follow- 
ing:—‘ It happened that Saburo, one of the 
little boys, had a money in his hand, and when 
the tower fell down he dropped it and rolled 
away ; but another boy, Gord, Ishikawa, who saw 
it rolling, picked it up, and put it in his pocket.” 
Translations into Romanized Japanese follow, 
then an extract on Osafe from Rein’s Japan, 
then a Vocabulary and an “Easy Conversa- 
tion ” translated into romanized Japanese, fana, 
and Sinico-Japanese. These are all well done, 
with the English well-proofed. A short biogra- 
phical sketch of Columbus, a fable of AEsop's 
and two notes, badly-proofed, and a description 
of Oji, culled from Murray's Guide-Book, and 
labelled Guide of Tékyé Environs, complete 
the number. One of the notes refers to ‘ John 
Swinton, a learned English divine, born 
Chishire in 1703, and a contributer to the 
Universal History,” whom the editor evidently 
supposes to be the well-known compiler of 
modern American School manuals. Considering 
the difficulties its promoters must labour under, 
the impossibility of realizing any profit at the 
low price, three sen, at which they offer it, and 
the excellence of the paper and the type, Zhe 
Foung Scholar is surprisingly good ; but its 
editors have attempted the impossible. The 
English of a journal printed in the capital with- 
out foreign supervision, in the present low state 
of English scholarship, is certain to teem with 
faults and absurdities, and to bring ridicule on 
the well-meaning but rash enthusiasts who have 
engaged in its publication. 


A rata jinrthisha accident occurred on 
Reinan-zaka, Toky6, last Saturday. A jrnrihi- 
sha with one, or possibly two, riders was coming 
down the hill at a high speed when it collided 
with another heavily laden duruma coming up. 
The coolie dragging the latter ‘was thrown 
down and killed. This unhappy event recalls 
a subject often discussed by humane people in 
Téky6—the heartless habit of Japanese who 
ride in jinrikisha. It never seems to occur 


to them that to alight at a steep ascent 
or descent is an act of the commonest 
humanity and prudence. In this respect 


foreigners shows themselves far more con- 
siderate. ‘They cannot bear to sit behind a 
panting coolie while the latter drags them pain- 
fully up a hill, or strains every muscle to keep 
control of his burden going down it. But it is 
no uncommon sight to see two stout, youthful 
Japanese reclining at their ease in a jinrikisha, 
and getting themselves slowly pulled up a hill 
or steered down one by an exhausted country- 
man. We do not believe that this is wilful 
cruetly. It is pure thoughtlessness. The very 
Japanese who behave.so inconsiderately will 
talk and chat with their jimrékisha drawer, 
showing plainly that they by no means  re- 
gard him in the light of a beast of burden. 
Probably they simply obey, without think- 
ing, the traditions that have descended from 
the days of the ago and the norimono. 
But the sight of such mercilessness is 
very revolting, and one of its fatal results is now 
before us. Many a time we have seen Japanese 
gentlemen point to a /szrikisha coolie toiling up 
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Ja hill, and heard them call the spectacle a national 


disgrace. But it did not seem to occur to them 
that the rider was disgracing his nationality far 
more than the unfortunate coolie upon whom 
fate had imposed such a painful method of 
earning a livelihood. Is not this a subject that 
might be usefully ventilated by the vernacular 
press? It seems tous to have far more prac- 
tical importance than windy dissertations upon 
theoretical politics. 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun calls attention to 
some difficulty that has arisen in reference to 
the First Higher Middle School. It appears 
that this year, for some reason, the summer 
vacation, which usually extends over July and 
August, was prolonged to include September, 
and on the re-assembling of the school the 
students were required to pay the fees for the 
last named month. Now, the total amount drawn 
monthly from the pupils by the First Higher 
Middle School is not less than 2,000 yrez, so that 
the question of exacting the extra fees be- 
came rather serious. However, the school 
authorities after discussing the matter with re- 
presentatives of the students, agreed to refer it 
to the Education Department, by which the 
difficulty was finally disposed of, the decision 
being that the fees for September should not be 
demanded. Another point that arose in the go- 
vernment of the school has not been so promptly 
settled. The authorities have seen fit since 
the vacation to enact a rule requiring all new 
students to dwell in the precincts of the institu- 
tion. 





Our contemporary believes this provision 
is based on the ground that as new students are 
usually more pliable than older hands, it is only 
prudent and right that they should be subject to 
disciplinary and restraining influences while they 
can be moulded for good. This is all very well 
so far as it goes, but, asks the Michi Nichi, 
what about such students as may be heads, 
nominal or otherwise, of houses, or be living in 
dwellings belonging to them at the time they 
enter the school? They are new students only 
for one year; they are required to live within 
the precincts only for one year, after which they 
must cast about to gather up the fragments of 
their scattered home life. 


Tur Choya Shimbun notes the present scarcity 
of subsidiary coins—a scarcity which entails a 
premium ofas much as 50 sen per 100 yen, at which 
figure even it is difficult to obtain small money. 
Country bankers are under the necessity of 
sending special messengers to the Nippon 
Ginko for subsidiary coins, and in many 
cases cannot get what they want. The reason 
seems to consist in the recent withdrawal of the 
10 sen paper note, combined with the demand 
for subsidiary coins at this season to pay the 
wages of work-people in the silk districts, and 
to purchase parcels of silk from small pro- 
ducers. In July, August and September last 
year no particular inconvenience was felt owing 
to the circulation then of the 10 se note, and 
the scarcity now experienced may be said to 
have commenced with October, 1887, The 
following shows up to June last the rate of pre- 
mium on 1,000 yen :— 






‘Auge: 
September... 
October 

November. 
December 


Tuvus far the Tokyé Improvements Committee 
seems to have only arrived at some general 
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rules as to the width of the streets in the “ dream- 
land capital.” There are to be five classes of 
thoroughfare, we read in the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun, A. class will comprise streets 40 
yards wide and upwards; which are to have 
a carriage-way of at least 24 yards, and side- 
walks of six yards. 2B. class will comprise 
streets of from 30 to 4o yards wide, having 
carriage-ways of 20 yards and side-walks of 5 
yards. C. class—streets of 24 yards, and up- 
wards, with carriage-ways of 16 yards and 
side-walks of 4 yards. JD. class—streets of 20 
yards, with carriage-ways of 12 yards and side- 
walks of 3 yards. Z. class—streets of 16 yards, 
with carriage-ways of 10 yards and side-walks 
of 2yards. /. class—streets of 12 yards, with 
carriage-ways of 8 yards and side-paths of 
1 yard, no actual division being made, 
however, in this class, between carriage-ways 
and side-walks. It is also resolved that great 
care shall be exercised in granting permis- 
sion for the construction of tramways, as well 
it may be, seeing that the principal streets 
in Tokyd are now practically ruined by the badly 
built and badly repaired trams that traverse them. 





Tue following is an extract from the report of 
the Canton Insurance Office, Limited, to be 
presented to the shareholders at the seventh 
ordinary general meeting, to be held at the 
office {of the General Agents, Hongkong, on 
Saturday next, October 27th:—The profit on 
the working account of 1887, after providing 
for all outstanding claims, is $296,677.77, out 
of which the sum of $202,677,77 has already 
been paid for dividend of 10 °%/, to share- 
holders, and bonus of 20 °/, to contributors of 
premia. The balance of $94,000, it has been 
decided, subject to the approval of shareholders, 
to dispose of by adding to the reserve fund 
the sum of $74,000, thereby increasing it to 
$304,000, and paying a further dividend to 
shareholders of $2 per share, making the total 
interest for the year $7 per share, equivalent to 
14°, on the paid up capital. The estimated 
profit on the working account of the present 
year, after making allowance for all known 
losses, claims, commissions, and charges, is 
$487,321.48, a result which will doubtless give 
general satisfaction. 





Tue Nordenfelt gun established its character 
for accuracy ina remarkable manner at some 
recent experiments conducted entirely by Japa- 
nese naval officers and men. Twelve rounds 
were fired with the 6 lb, gun, and even in the 
absence of complete rigidity of platform—an 
essential element of accuracy in shooting—the 
twelve shot were all planted, at a range of five 
hundred yards, withina space smaller than a 
man’s body. Speaking more accurately, the 
whole twelve struck the target within a rectangle 
measuring twenty-eight inches vertically and 
sixteen inches horizontally. We have not before 
heard of firing so accurate with any nature of 
gun. To be able to hita man with certainty 
at five hundred yards is certainly an achieversent 
of which any artillerists might be proud. Nine 
rounds were subsequently fired with the same 
gun at a range of 1,150 yards, and the ninth 
shot struck a small flag-staff placed exactly in 
the centre of the target. 





Once again we desire to convey to our readers 
the often repeated advice as to the advisability 
of making one’s will. The duty is apt to be post- 

oned. Novelists have well depicted the prevail- 
Original from 
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ing tendency by invariably including the process 
of will-making among the last acts of a man’s 
life. But there are not many diseases that leave us 
time to perform this duty after they have warned 
us of its necessity. Dying intestate out here 
means, at the least, that one’s heirs have to pay 
an immense tax. Succession dues are heavy 
enough already under the British system, but 
succession dues when there is no will become 
exorbitant. Besides there are many other dif- 
ficulties in such cases, as for example the 
taking out of letters of administration, which 
involves finding two persons willing to under- 
take the responsibity and each able to swear 
that his personal estate is worth twice that of the 
deceased. There is so little trouble involved in 
writing out a will and getting it witnessed, and 
the consequences of not doing so are of such 
a serious character, that people’s carelessness 
is strange. 





Tue struggle for existence has grown so keen 
now-a-days that numbers of workmen, and espe- 
cially workmen in the great centres of the 
world’s trade, are killed off yearly by overwork, 
and that work as hard as the hardest slavery. 
Attention has lately been drawn to the loss of 
markets for Manchester goods caused by suc- 
cessful Indian competition. Ten cotton mills 
spring up in India for one in the old home of the 
industry, So far all seems favourable for India ; 
but the revelations made in the recent report of 
the Bombay Factory Commission, a report 
published by order of the House of Commons, 
are sufficient to startle the most callous. The 
hours for women, to take one example, in the 
ginning factory at Pachova, are from’ 4 a.m. to 
10 p.m. daily; and not any are these long hours 
increased during the busy months of March and 
April, but the same set of hands are kept work- 
ing day and night for eight days at a stretch. 
When they are evidently giving out, a new 
batch are brought from Bombay, Frequent 
deaths occur among the overworked hands. 
Such is the evidence of one of the heads of the 
factory. The wages offered for this frightful 
drudgery average about a silver dollar. weekly. 





Tu Hoch’ Shimbun says that the Senate has 
now under discussion a scheme for replacing 
the present 2-sen copper and 5-sen silver coins 
by nickel pieces of the same denomination. 
Objections are raised, however, on the ground 
that such a step would be virtually debasing 
the currency for the profit of the Treasury, 
and would therefore be unfair to the people. 
The arguments advanced by the promoters 
of the scheme are that nickel is a fine, durable 
metal, excellently suited for the proposed 
purpose ; that its employment in the manner 
contemplated could not possibly inflict loss on 
any one; that the new coins would be much 
more convenient than the old, and that the 
Government would make a profit by the substitu- 
tion. The operation would require about five 
years for its completion, and the total gain to 
the, Treasury would be 800,000 yen, on the 
hypothesis that the new coins consisted of one 
fourth nickel and three-fourths copper. It is 
certainly true that the substitution would not 
entail any loss on the users of the coins, seeing 
that money of such a nature is purely of the 
character of tokens. 





Tue rapid development of the cotton spinning 
industry in Japan begins to direct public atten- 
tion to the question of how to obtain, lies of 
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raw material, The total production of cotton 
throughout Japan is estimated at five million 
Awamme—about 41 million Ibs—and of this 
total it is said that the spinning mills already 
consume nearly two million ézvamme. The 
consequence is that the market price of the 
home-grown staple threatens to be disturbed. 
The mill-owners are therefore anxious to pro- 
cure supplies from China, but import duty 
stands seriously in the way. They have des- 
patched a delegation to the capital to petition 
the Government either to abolish or reduce the 
rate of taxation. We really do not see why the 
import duty on raw cotton should not be abo- 
lished altogether. This would be a perfectly 
sound and legitimate manner of encouraging 
a nascent industry. It would be entirely in 
accord with the policy of Great Britain, and 
Foreign Powers could not possibly object to the 
abolition of a general import duty, though they 
might oppose its imposition or increase. 


Havine been responsible for a rumour that 
Count Yamagata was likely to visit Europe in 
the capacity of a Foreign Minister, the Nichi 

Jichi Shimbun now corrects itself and says 
that the Count will travel in his present capacity 
of Minister of State for the Interior. Our con- 
temporary adds that, according to rumour, 
Imperial approval has already been sought but 
not obtained for the journey. His Excellency 
has for many years desired to travel in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and the consumma- 
tion of his wish could only have been a ques- 
tion of time. It is possible, however, that as 
many State affairs of importance present them- 
selves for settlement at this juncture, the Count’s 
tour may be postponed for a time. Opinions 
are divided as to his probable successor ad 
interim, some holding that Count Inouye will 
be appointed, and others indicating Count 
Yamada. The Nichi Nichi does not vonch 
for the accuracy of these statements. 


Tue Bank of Japan, we read in the vernacular 
press, is again about to raise its rate of interest, 
which will now become 7 per cent. Comment- 
ing upon this, the Choya Shimbun observes 
that the low rates ruling of late years were in 
reality due to official interference. It was a 
point of importance to turn speculation out of 
the channel of public securities and induce the 
people to apply their energies to industrial 
development. Cheap money was considered one 
of the most important factors in achieving such 
a purpose. Hence reductions of the Bank's 
rates; a policy that certainly seems to have 
succeeded if it be judged by the extraordinary 
industrial activity of the last two years. Now, 
however, the Government has thought it prudent 
to withdraw its hand altogether, and the Bank, 
left to itself, has gradually raised its rate. The 


changes that have occurred are thus recorded :— 
188). 





May Rate per Cent. 5.50 
June Rate per Cent. §.50 
July. Cent. 5.84 





Tue Fiji Shimpé, in an article on the recent 
visit to Vladivostock of Counts Ito and Saigo, 
discusses the various rumours which were set 
afloat respecting the event. According to one 
report it was due to certain propositions made 
by the Russian Government; a second set it 
down to the stale of matters in Korea, and 
a third had it that the affair was nothing 
more nor less than a pleasure excursion. 
of those theories, however, seems to have 
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satisfied the public. So far as our contemporary 
can learn, the two statesmen were engaged in 
no mere pleasure trip. Even though this hypo- 
thesis were allowable in the case of Count Saigo, 
the many duties which claim Count Ito's at- 
tention would cast about it an air of impro- 
babi If we remember aright, says the 
Fiji Shimpo, ramours prevailed just a year 
ago to the effect that an important State com- 
munication had been received by the Japa- 
nese Ministry from the Russian Government 
respecting the attitude of this country to- 
wards Russia in the event of complications 
arising. We cannot say what answer was re- 
turned to this document, but it some people have 
thought it possible that the two statesmen went 
to give the reply in person. Such a theory, 
however, is barely probable ; it is not likely that 
the Japanese Government would send two of 
its leading members for such a purpose. 
It seems to us that the main object of the ex- 
cursion was to secure an interview and to come 
to an understanding with the Commander of 
Eastern Siberia at Vladivostock. Before long 
the construction of the Siberian Railway will 
more closely connect the interests of Japan and 
Russia. What more likely than that the visit of 
Counts Ito and Saigo was designed to cement 
the friendship between the two nations ? 





Tue following is the amount of convertible 
notes issued by, and of reserves in, the Bank of 
Japan for the week ending the 2oth instant :— 


Reserves axp Securities. 


Coxverriuta Nores. 
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Yex. 
ed sasuee $8,818,418 | 
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Treasury Bills 
Government Bi 
Deeds 





se 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
2,714,287 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 56,104,125 is in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 94,010 as compared with yen 
56,198,135 at the end of the previous week.— 
Official Gazette. 





Tue funeral of Mrs. Edwin Dun took place on 
Thursday, the interment being in the Aoyama 
Cemetery, Y’6ky6. The Representatives of the 
United States, of France, of Great Britain, of 
Portugal, of Hawaii, and of Korea followed the 
cortege, and the Russian, Italian, and German 
Legations were represented by Secretaries and 
members of staff, Messrs. Kato and Same- 
shima attended on behalf of the Foreign Office, 
and the universal esteem in which Mr. Dun is 
held by all nationalities was evidenced by the 
presence of nearly all the leading foreign re- 
sidents of T6ky6 and a number of Japanese. 
The service was read by the Rev. W. Imbrie, 
D.D., and the hymns were sung by a choir of 
American ladies and gentlemen. 


Ir is stated that Prince Iyesato, son of the last 
Tokugawa Sh6gun, is about to be placed on the 
list of Ministers to Foreign Courts, en dispont- 
bilité, and that ere long he will receive an ap- 
pointment abroad. The Liri Fiyu Shimbun, 
in publishing the statement, says that Prince 
Iyesato spent a long time in England ; that after 
his return he mixed widely with Japanese and 
foreigners; that he is very conversant with 
affairs and exceedingly clever. 

















We are informed that the Canadian Pacific 
steamship Duke of Westminister left Vancouver. 
for Yokolvamia’jonrthe 22nd instant, 
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KOBE'S MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 
een eee 

OBE, since it has begun to develop 

so rapidly as to threaten Yokohama’s 
tradal supremacy, attracts attention not 
previously accorded toit. Its police affairs 
are discussed by the Asahi Shimbun, and 
pronounced to be in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, That journal asserts that the 
authority of the Japanese police is practi- 
cally inoperative within the limits of the 
Foreign Settlement, since, if they desire 
to arrest a Japanese who has violated 
Japanese law, they are obliged, as a pre- 
liminary measure, to seek the sanction of 
aforeign Consul. The consequenceis that 
Japanese engage in gambling enterprises 
in concert with Chinese, and secret pros- 
titution is freely carried on. The Prefect 
of Hyogo, continues the same journal, 
concluded that to remedy this evil state of 
affairs he must consult with the Foreign 
Consuls. Before doing so, however, he 
asked for instructions from Tdkyé, and 
received the reply that, except in regard 
to matters specially referred to by Treaty, 
there is no occasion whatever to take 
counsel of the Foreign Authorities. It 
seems pretty plain that the Asahi Shim- 
éun's account of these matters leaves a 
great deal to be desired in point of ac- 
but the affairs of Kobe 
are in question inaccuracy may be 
pardoned. The municipality of that re- 
markable Settlement is a flat contradic- 
tion of the old proverb ex nthilo nihil 
fit. Just twenty years ago an agree- 
ment was concluded between the Govern- 
ment of Japan and Foreign Powers, to the 
effect that, in forming the settlement of 
Hyogo, one-fourth of the upset price of 
the land and all the annual land rents, 
over and above a certain fixed sum payable 
to the Japanese Government as land tax, 
should go to form a municipal fund, ‘ for 
the repairs of roads and drains, lighting 
the streets, or other municipal purposes.” 
It was further agreed that, in the event of 
a foreign police force being required, each 
land-renter should be liable to an addi- 
tional tax of one-third of a du per ¢sudo of 
his holding. Nothing whatsoever was 
provided as to the municipal control of 
the Settlement, but it was agreed that 
“the administration of the Municipal Fund 
should be conducted by the local Japan- 
nese and Consular Authorities, in conjunc- 
tion with a standing Committee of the 
foreign community, to consist of not more 
than three members, elected from and by 
the registered foreign residents.” This 
agreement has been curiously and wonder- 
fully interpreted. For under it the foreign 
residents have usurped the whole munici- 
pal control of the Settlement. The Japa- 
nese Local Authorities have been entirely 
effaced. They might as well have no 
existence so far as the Settlement is con- 


curacy, when 








cerned. We are not adversely criticising 
this result. It has worked excellently for 
Kobe. 


The Settlement’s affairs are Te 
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managed and everything goes on quite 
happily. Still, the fact is that the Foreign 
Municipality is practically a self-con- 
stituted body, and that the authority it 
exercises has no tangible basis whatever. 
An august, imposing, and very efficient 
piece of mechanism, it is reality 
altogether without legal status. Its police 
force is not its least extraordinary feature. 
For whereas the Convention only imposes 
on the residents the duty of contributing 
to the support of a foreign police force, 
should there be need of sucha body, the 
Municipality has organised a mixed force 
of foreigners, Chinese, and Japanese, which 
it employs to enforce its regulations, 
patrol the streets, and discharge all 
the functions of constables within the 
limits of the Settlement. has even 
come to be understood, though of 
course nothing of the kind would hold 
water legally, that the Japanese police 
have no access to the Settlement, and 
must not in any way interfere with the 
preservation of order there. 


in 
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The system, 
founded on nothing as it is, works well 
enough the Settlement proper. 
But there is outside the Settlement a large 
area within which foreigners are at liberty 
to rent land and houses. Not a few have 
availed themselves of this privilege directly, 
while others have done so indirectly and 
improperly by lending their names to 
Japanese who are thus enabled to live in 
a Japanese town without being in any 
way subjected to the control of the Japa- 
nese police. The natural result is that 
abuses have sprung up. Gambling dens 
are established in these quasi-Japanese 
houses, and the police, by respecting the 
imaginary domain of foreign municipal 
authorify, leave the gamblers to work their 
sweet will. The Prefect’s reference to 
Tdkyd, if he really made one,.may have 
been connected with these houses, con- 
cerning which the Japanese Local Autho- 
tities should behave entirely at their own 
discretion without any consultation with 
anyone. ‘Their real difficulty—a difficulty 
common to all the Foreign Settlements 
alike—is that no one can be arrested with- 
in the precincts of a foreigner’s compound 
without a warrant from the foreigner’s 
Consul. That abuses more or less grave 
spring out of this difficulty, is beyond 
question. It is the habit, however, with 
the more hotly patriotic section of the 
Foreign Community to deny that things 
could possibly be improved by any addi- 
tion to the efficiency of Japanese autho- 
rity. These gentlemen become quite 
indignant if it is asserted that the resi- 
dences of foreigners are sometimes con- 
verted into’ criminal asylums. Nor is it 
in the last degree unnatural that they 
should resent such a statement, seeing 
that, under different circumstances, to be 
charged with harbouring malefactors would 
reflect upon the characters of the owners 
as well as the inmates of the houses in 
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of accusing foreign householders of wit- 
tingly giving asylnm to Japanese criminals. 
There are indeed cases—we have person- 
ally known of such—where gambling dens 
and brothels are carried on by foreigners 
under the zgis of extraterritoriality. But 
these are exceptions. The point is that 
among the relatives or friends of foreign- 
ers’ servants there may often happen to 
be law-breakers who, if only they once 
gain access to a foreign compound, can 
practically defy the police. That the 
owner of the compound would be the first 
to surrender them to justice if he knew of 
their presence, does not in the smallest 
degree prevent his servants from conceal- 
ing them. To remedy this state of affairs 
the Japanese Authorities have proposed, 
over and over again, that all servants in 
foreign employ should be registered. But 
even this measure, which householders 
ought, one would think, to welcome as an 
additional means of guaranteeing their 
servants’ integrity, is opposed by the con- 
servatives. They rightly denounce the 
notion that they would ever permit their 
houses to be used for harbouring crimi- 
nals, but they decline to consent to a 
simple precaution which would greatly 
help to prevent such an abuse. The case 
of Japanese carrying on business under 
foreign names is, of course, different, but 
the possibility of such clandestine proceed- 
ings is merely a part of the generally 
anomalous system prevailing. 





ANOTHER POINT ABOUT WATER- 
WORKS. 
ene) a 

T is whispered that those who are en- 
gaged in perfecting the long-expected 
Waterworks Regulations find themselves 
embarrassed by the problem how far it may 
be expedient, by prohibition or otherwise, 
to prevent the population of any city in 
which new waterworks may be constructed 
from sticking blindly to old ways and 
continuing to use, for cheapness’ sake, the 
more or less polluted water of wells, rivers, 
or canals. We have even heard it argued 
that in Osaka, for example, where a large 
proportion of the poorer classes draw 
their water for all purposes from the Yodo- 
gawa and its numerous branch streams 
and canals—or, again, in Tdkyéd, where 
wells are so abundant—it might be felt to 
be something like a hardship were the 
Authorities to insist on the abandonment 
of these resources in favour of a system 
involving the use of water that has to be 
paid for. At all events, itis said, though 
the closing of bad wells, and other mea- 
sures of restriction, might be reasonable 
enough in the case of Government water- 
works, such steps could hardly be approved 
in places where waterworks are con- 
structed by private companies. To us, 
however, the whole question seems to be 
very clear, and to lie in a nutshell. Is the 


question, Here, however, no one thirtls(matibfaliealth a matter of importance, or 
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is it not? Is it, or is it not, alike the duty 
and practice of sanitary authorities through- 
out the civilized world to guard the public 
health by all means in its power? And, 
lastly, can it be denied, in the face of 
statistics, in the face of notorious facts, 
and in the face of the evidence and warn- 
ings of every Japanese and foreign expert 
worthy to be heard on such questions, that 
the water-supplies of the present day 
are exercising a baneful effect on the na- 
tional health of Japan, and scattering death 
broadcast over the land at times of epide- 
mic? These questions can only be an- 
swered in one way. The moral is obvious. 
In several Japanese towns, official or private 
bodies are now prepared to satisfy the 
recognized need of water-supply reform, 
as soon as they can get the necessary 
powers, so long waited for, from the Water- 
works Regulations. In Tdkyd the vast 
majority of wells yield water that is more 
or less unfit to drink, and even the naturally 
good Tamagawa water is soon befouled 
by its passage through the wooden under- 
ground pipes. In Osaka, the case is yet 
worse ; for, though the Yodogawa water 
above the city is found to be of excellent 
quality, only needing sedimentation and 
filtration on a large scale to fit it for do- 
mestic use, yet, from the moment it enters 
the city limits, it is systematically polluted 
with nearly every description of filth. This, 
however, and the still fouler water of 
shallow wells, are the normal means of 
From Kobe and other places 
come similar stories. To remedy this 
grave state of affairs-—even if the process 
do involve compelling the lower orders to 
abandon their ignorant use of health-des- 
troying water—is unquestionably an urgent 
public duty. And, be they Governments or 
companies who administer the new works 
of supply, the measures for safeguarding 
the public health should assuredly be the 
same in the one case as in the other. It 
is not as though even the compulsory use 
of the improved supplies would inflict any 
sensible pecuniary burden upon the poor. 
In Yokohama, as we showed in a previous 
article, the direct payments by the indigent 
classes only come to from 20 to 25 sen 
per head per annum. In the towns under 
discussion, less than half that money will 
suffice. 


supply. 


Nor is it certain, after all, that 
official proscription of old sources of supply 
will be found generally necessary, as a 
means of inducing the use of waterworks 
water. On this point, again, the case of 
Yokohama affords some interesting evi- 
dence. Here, as already explained, the 
em is essentially a voluntary system. 
in the town and settlement 
1,400 wells, no better, certainly, 
than wells elsewhere in Japan, but pro- 
bably of corresponding average quality ; 
and in number representing about one 
well to every 45 inhabitants. But the 
use of nearly three-fourths of those wells 
has been already voluntarily abandoned, 
in favour of the pure and more es Oa 
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waterworks supply. As far, then, as Yoko- 
hama can be taken as a guide, it would 
seem that prohibitive regulations against 
the use of bad water may be safely defer- 
red, at least until the necessity for them is 
apparent. The necessity once proved, there 
should be no hesitation about conforming 
to it. But, up to the present, everything 
tends to show that the Japanese, poor as 
well as rich, set a very high value on good 
water, and are ready to seize and pay for 
the privilege of getting it, whenever brought 
within their reach. The common-sense 
and natural tastes of the public may, in 
fact, be taken as among the best of all 
guarantees in favour of waterworks enter- 
prises. 


COMMERCIAL DEALINGS WITH 
FAPANESE. 
ae Sy es 
HE question raised by our correspon- 
dent ‘“ Daikokuten”’ will probably 
excite a passing interest in this community, 
and then be suffered to sink into oblivion. 
Yet it would be a pity were this so, for 


certainly if things are as Daikoku- 
ten” describes them, foreign mer- 
chants are themselves contributing to 
foster the improbity of which they 


have so often been victims. If in spite of 
bitter experiences, repeated over and over 
again, they are still determined to place 
implicit trust in the word of every Japanese 
who comes to them in the guise of a cus- 
tomer, then indeed their losses must be laid 
at their own doors. To us the first feel- 
ing suggested by ‘ Daikokuten’s”’ record 
is, not that the foreign merchant is impru- 
dent, but that his lot is cast in very hard}: 
places. So few are his opportunities of 
making a profit, so narrow the*margin 
presented by the best opportunity, that he 
cannot endure to let any chance go by, 
however meagre its possibilities, however 
patent its risks. Some may say that, after 
all, this is pretty much the rule everywhere 
now-a-days: the struggle is so keen that 
men have no time to pause and think. 
Here in Japan, however, an exceptionally 
embarrassing element is introduced. The 
foreigner is deprived of the aid of safe- 
guards more or less operative everywhere 
else. Any old resident can remember the 
time when Japanese coming to this Settle- 
ment to trade were as a rule fully worthy 
of trust. They were Samurai, and even 
though they did net affix the seal of their 
clan to a bond, the foreign merchant know 
that he could depend on its faithful execu- 
tion. But after the fall of feudalism Samurai 
came no more, and the foreigner was left 
to the tender mercies of men entirely un- 
known to him; men who in many cases 
thought it a fine thing to cheat him, and in 
all were relieved from that powerful guar- 
dian of honesty, the restraint of public 
opinion. Ifa Japanese succeeded in get- 
ting the better of a foreigner, no matter 
how much opprobrium the transaction de+ 
served, the trickster knew well that he 
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incurred no danger of losing face. The 
ears of his countrymen being necessarily 
accessible to himself alone, he could cir- 
culate his own version of the affair uncon- 
tradicted, if indeed it were necessary to cir- 
culate any version at all. As for a legal 
remedy, he understood fully that, at the 
worst, the resource of pleading pauperism 
was open to him. The exceedingly lax 
bankruptcy laws of this country always 
left him a loop-hole to escape. But in 
truth an appeal to the law courts was never 
greatly to be apprehended. Merchants do 
not love lawsuits under any circumstances. 
They will sacrifice much to avoid litigation. 
Above all, they will keep out of a foreign 
court if they can. No man likes to take 
his plaint before an alien tribunal, parti- 
cularly if he doubts the efficacy of the law 
it administers. We cannot but think, 
indeed, that with the 
subject of Treaty Revision there has 
been much loose and irrelevant talk on 
the subject of Japanese Courts. What- 
ever those Courts may be, they are the 
foreigners’ only tribunal of appeal against 
a Japanese wrongs him. The 
Treaties provide no other resource, and 
the effect of their revision would have 
been, not to impair the remedy he now 
possesses, but, to improve its character. 
With things as they are he can only carry 
his suit before a Japagese tribunal: with 
things as they might be, he would still go 
before the same tribunal but with much 
greater confidence in the efficacy and 
impartiality of its processes. We speak, 
of course, without reference to cases where 
he might himself be defendant ; they have 
no bearing upon the subject under con- 
sideration. Knowing, then, that his Japa- 
nese clients are not arraignable at the bar of 
public opinion, and believing that to arraign 
them at the bar of a legal tribunal is idle, 
the foreigner’s position is decidedly pre- 
carious. He used to complain of a good 
deal some years ago; used to say that 
anything like mutual trust between him 
and the Japanese was impossible so long 
as Treaty restrictions compelled him to do 
business with men who were the “rem- 
nants of an evil past.” But of late his 
opinion has undergone some change. He 
now avers that among the regular Japanese 
traders at the open ports, there are men 
perfectly trustworthy, well versed in com- 
mercial methods and pleasant to deal with. 
It is comfortable to know this.- We our- 
selves never doubted that such men were 
to be found in Japan, though our confidence 
used to be attributed to blind partiality. 
The question now is whether by some 
device such as that suggested by “ Dai- 
kokuten,” these upright merchants them- 
selves could not be persuaded to céoperate 
indirectly with foreigners for the exclu- 
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sion of the adventurer element. We do 
not believe in combinations. They always 
work evil in the long run. But we do 


hold strongly to the necessity of a mer- 
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he deals with. Does the foreigner know 
anything about the Japanese referred to in 
“Daikokuten’s” letter, or has he any means 
of knowing? Even in the West, where a 
man’s commercial status is more or less 
public property, and where the system of 
credit has been so largely devoloped, there 
are intelligence agencies where accurate 
information can be obtained about every- 
body and everything connected with busi- 
ness. Why should not such an agency be 
established in Yokohama? Since its suc- 
cess would be not less to the advantage 
of the better class of Japanese than to that 
of foreigners, the former would probably 
be ready to lend their assistance. With- 
out a measure of céoperation on their part 
the scheme would evidently be very diffi- 
cult to carry out. The language of “ Dai- 
kokuten’s” Japanese friend suggests that 
such assistance might be looked for, and 
it does seem that the effort is worth mak- 
ing. Possibly, nay probably, this ques- 
tion has been discussed before. There 
are few aspects of their business that have 
not been keenly scrutinised by the foreign 
merchants. But since one of their number 
brings the matter forward again, we may 
be pardoned for reiterating its importance. 
Such an agency might conduce to other 
useful ends in addition to affording some 
protection against the nameless adven- 
turers referred to in our correspondent’s 
letter. 


SCOTCHED, NOT KILLED. 
ap 

HE phrase which we place at the head 

of this article represents, we are 
informed on excellent authority, the pre- 
sent position of the concessions granted 
to Count MITKIEWICz, on behalf of a 
syndicate of American financiers, by the 
Chinese Government last year. Like the 
rest of the world, we were under the 
impression that these preposterous conces- 
sions, as well as the whole scheme devised 
by the Polish adventurer and a few foolish 
and corrupt mandarins, to which the 
Viceroy Li was ill-advised enough to place 
his seal, had been slain by the revela- 
tions respecting the career of the conces- 
sionaire and by the subsequent quarrels 
between himself and his principals. But, 
as we now learn, this is not quite the case. 
Count MITKIEWICZ, it is true, disappears 
for ever from the enterprise. If he 
carries out his threats, the courts of the 
United States will shortly have an oppor- 
tunity of deciding on his rights and wrongs, 
and it is not unlikely that the process may 
be attended with some piquant details as 
to the miethods by which concessions are 
to be obtained in North China. With 
these things, however, we have nothing to 
do at present ; what is relevant and beyond 
doubt is that Mr. WHARTON BARKER, and 
some others who were behind MITKIE- 
WICzZ, believe that in his scheme they see 
the germ of a paying enterprise, which by 
careful and skilled nurture may develop 
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into something with a happier fate than 
that hitherto encountered. To this end 
they are at present labouring; for this 
purpose Mr. BARKER visited Europe, and 
especially St. Petersburg during the 
autumn, and if we are not misinformed it 
will not be long before the public in the 
East will have before them evidence to 
show that the MITKIEWICZ scheme 
scotched, not killed. We are about to 
have it revived minus MITKIEWICZ, who, 
after all, from one point of view, was the 
most picturesque feature in the whole 
business. A curious circumstance about 
this extraordinary resurrection is that the 
Viceroy Lt is said to view it with a certain 
amount of favour. Wecall this “curious” 
because we have the best reasons for be- 
lieving that the Viceroy was relieved be- 
yond measure when he found that he could 
fairly evade the concessions, and that his 
satisfaction was shared by the members of 
the Government in Peking, who feared the 
consequences of carrying out the enter- 
prise. Not only, we are told, did Li suffer 
in reputation by this fiasco, but his anxiety 
and annoyance for many weeks in regard 
to it seriously affected his health. 

This being the case, it will naturally be 
asked why should the Viceroy have anything 
more to do with a matter which has been the 
cause of so much trouble to him? Has the 
burnt child ceased to dread the fire? If the 
Viceroy found the novel courses proposed 
by Mirkiewicz and his friends so perilous, 
why does he not return to the ancient 
ways? The reply suggested is that China 
wants money very badly: what with 
the Yellow River tormenting the country 
with its vagaries, the approaching mar- 
riage of the EMPEROR, the outlay on de- 
fences, and other heavy recent expenses, 
money is sorely and urgently needed, 
and the question is where it can be got. 
The answer, we are told, or rather Li 
HuNG-CHANG’S account 
for his again tampering with a business 
from which he has already suffered so 
much ; the burnt child still dreads the fire, 
but nevertheless goes to it, driven by what 
it thinks necessity. The Viceroy, to whom 
Peking always looks in such matters, is 
hard pressed for money ; this he can get 
easily enough any day from those who 
have aided the Chinese Government to 
obtain it already. But Li wants a silver 
loan, a loan, that is, not only receivable 
in silver—a gold loan might be this— 
but also repayable in that metal. For 
every dollar or ounce of silver lent now, 
he wants the contract to be that a dollar 
or ounce of silver, with the interest, shall 
be repaid ten years hence, or whatever 
the period of the loan may be. European 
financiers will have nothing to do witha 
silver loan; they will lend China as much 
silver as she wants, but on a sterling basis ; 
that is, they will lend a sovereign’s worth 
of silver now, however much that may be, 
on the condition that on the expiration of 
the period for which the loan is made a 
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sovereign’s worth of silver, however much 
that may then be, is returned to them. Such 
a loan, though paid and repaid in silver, 
would in fact be a gold loan, the Viceroy Li 
wants silver as it is, to be repaid by silver 
as it may be when the time for repay- 
ment comes. Now, this is a risk which 
no financial agency or lender will run. 
The dollar is, say, 3 shillings now; it may 
be 2 shillings ten years hence ; people will 
not lend the Viceroy the former sum now, 
with the chance of only getting back two- 
thirds ofithereafter, But they are quite will- 
ing to lend him a sovereign now, provided 
he pays back a sovereign ten years hence. 
His objection to the sovereign is, of course, 
of a similar character; he does not want 
to have to buy with ten dollars the means 
of paying back what was only worth 
seven dollars when he borrowed it, and 
China, being wholly a silver country, 
would have to purchase her gold to repay. 
the loan. The Viceroy and European 
financiers being thus at loggerheads, the 
former refusing to take a gold loan, the 
latter refusing to give a silver loan, and 
both acting from the same motive, viz., the 
uncertainty of silver's future, or, rather, the 
certainty—as they suppose—that it will de- 
cline in value, a gentleman at present in 
Washington, we have his name, but refrain 
from producing it just now,—comes for- 
ward and points out to Lt that America is 
a silver producing country, and Mexico, 
its neighbour, another ; that the United 
States have so and so many millions in 
lying in boxes in the treasury, 
and that obviously, therefore, this is the 
proper market for a silver borrowing Vice- 
roy, and not the gold using countries of 
Europe. It is very plausible. China and 
the United States are both silver producing 
and silver using countries; what more 
natural than that they should do business 
together wholly on a silver basis, when 
other countries could only use gold as 
a basis? What is quite certain is that the 
notion originally attracted and apparently 
convinced the Viceroy, and the result was 
the MITKIEWICZ scheme,—which emanated 
from the same quarter in Washingtoa— 
and all its consequences. Notwithstand- 
ing this disappointment, however, the 
Viceroy, like the gambler with a “system,” 
adheres all the more strongly to the idea 
that from America he may obtain a silver 
loan. He is quite persuaded and con- 
vinced of this, and that his first failure 
was due merely to an unworthy instru- 
ment. MITKIEWICZ being impossible, 
why should not MITKIEWIC2’s principals, 
WHARTON BarKER and the rest, carry out 
his plans, and China be blessed with a 
silver loan? With these ideas floating 
in his head, the Viceroy finds Mr. BARKER 
and his colleagues seeking about for some- 
thing to rescue from the débris of the Polish 
Count’s arrangements. What Mr. BARKER 
is doing in Russia we cannot pretend just 
now to say exactly; but our readers may 


look out for interesting news concerning 
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this other matter very shortly. There will 
not be quite such a thunderclap as the 
MITKIEWICZ affair, and those who read 
what we write now will be able to discount 
the event largely. Moreover, the first 
public move this time will be made in the 
United States, not in China, and if the 
original arrangements are carried out, that 
move will be due early in November. 
During November then we shall see what 
we shall see! 

But, returning to Lt HuNG-CHANG’s 
notion respecting a silver loan from the 
United States, it is scarcely necessary to 
point out to our readers that American 
lenders, any more than Europeans, cannot 
afford to give an ounce of silver, worth, 
say, 6 shillings now, and get back an ounce 
in ten years which is only worth 4 shil- 
lings. ‘The man in Wall Street cannot do 
business on such terms any more than the 
man in Lombard Street. Nor, perhaps, is 
it necessary to point out to any business 
reader that if the Wall Street man can 
lend American silver on certain terms to 
the Chinese Government, the Lombard 
Street man, who really controls the money 
markets of the world, America included, 
can lend 


American silver on the same 


terms. What native financiers can do in 
New York or Buenos Ayres, or Paris, or 
Amsterdam, that the English financier 
from his office in Lombard Street can do 
in New York, Buenos Ayres, Paris or 
Amsterdam. Of course we are speaking 
now with reference to operations of such 
If there is 
one thing in the world which is perfectly 
homogenous, which beats with equal pul- 
sations all the civilized world over, it is 
money. The cost of money this morning 
in London is its cost in New York, Lima, 
Bombay, Melbourne, and Cape Town. The 
notion that something can be done with 
money in New York, something in the 
way of accommodating borrowers, quite 
different from and much more favourable 
than anything that can be done in any 
other Capital, is quite absurd. What New 
York can do, London, Paris, and Berlin 
can do; that city has no advantages for 
this purpose which they do not enjoy ; and 
some of them have advantages—especially 
in point of capacity to carry out great opera- 
tions of a national character—which New 
York has not. Lt HUNG-CHANG will have 
to pay for his money in the American 
capital just what he pays for it elsewhere, 
and if the contract seems to give it to 
him on cheaper or on different terms, he 
will do well to scrutinise it carefully, and 
wei 
paying in one direction if not in another ; 
the price has to be paid somehow, and 
indirect payment is notoriously the high- 
est. When your price is set down in black 
on white 





magnitude as a national loan. 


igh every clause, for assuredly he is 








in the bond, you know where 
you are; you usually have a limit to the 
amount of your liability; when you pay 
your price not in a straightforward way 
and in bard cash, but indirectly by a little 
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cash here, a little discount there, a few 
advantages ina third place ; here abandon- 
ing a few of your rights, there giving the 
lender certain powers,—in such a case 
universal experience shows that you are 
in fact paying heavily and usuriously, while 
superficially you may appear to be making 
a good bargain. The dissipated youths 
who get into the hands of the money- 
lenders pay 60, 80, 100 per cent. and even 
more ; but these large figures never appear 
in the bond—far from it. There is seen 
only an innocent 2, 3, or 5, and it re- 
quires a careful calculation to find out 
that they are really paying enormously. 
The Viceroy L1 will, do well to make 
this calculation when Mr. WHARTON Bar- 
KER'S concession comes before him, and he 
might do worse than invite the family soli- 
citors, so to speak, who have aided him 
before, to assist him now in carrying out 
accurate investigations into the price he 
will really be asked to pay for the United 
States “silver loan.” 





MIR. NORMAN, “MIKADO-LAND,” AND 
: OTHER THINGS. 
a 

HAT old device of imputing to a man 
opinions he never professed, and then 
proceeding to combat them, is revived by 
the Fapan Herald. Referring to Mr. 
NORMAN’S use of the term ‘“ Mikado- 
land” and to the employment of the title 
“Mikado” in the English Oficial Gazette, 
our contemporary pretends to think, on 
our authority, that ‘ official Japan has laid 
aside the term ‘Mikado’ with 4’mono and 
other paraphernalia of a bygone age.” 
But the Fapan Herald knows well, unless 
the plainest language is unintelligible to it, 
that our remarks about the title of Japan’s 
ruler had reference solely to the appellation 
employed by Englishmen speaking in Eng- 
There never was any question of 
“ official Japan having laid aside the title 
‘Mikado,’ or any other title.” We said, 
and we repeat, that during twenty-one 
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years’ residence in this country we have 
almost invariably heard the Sovereign 
called “ Shujé-sama” by educated Japa- 
nese, and ‘ Tenshi-sama” by ordinary 
folks. The title Mikado” is, none the 
less, perfectly correct. It has never been 
“laid aside.” But, on the other hand, it 
has never been officially used, and is not 
now officially used. In all official docu- 
ments the EMPEROR is called “ Tennd.” 
If Englishmen choose to give His Ma- 
JESTY a Japanese name, then, we say, let 
them call him by the name he has in his 
own Empire, not by an arbitrarily selected 
term which, though Japanese in theory, is 
not Japanese in practice. As for quarrel- 
ling with the fancy title “ Mikado-land,” we 
might as well quarrel with the term “ Land 
of the Dragon Fly,” on the ground that the 
latter not used in Japan. And as for 
the London Ofjcial Gazette's phantasies, 
we can only say that its columns are not 
the first place we should go to for instruc- 





tion in the proper employment of Japanese 
titles. The whole thing is very simple. 
It is not, as a hasty correspondent of our 
own imagined—it is not a question of the 
Japanese abandoning anything. It is a 
question of Englishmen abandoning an 
erroneous habit which was just as erro- 
neous thirty years ago asit isto-day. We 
do not expect every one to be accurate. 
“Mikado” is quite sufficiently near for 
the Fapan Herald. But to Englishmen 
who are singular enough to have any care 
for what is correct in respect of Oriental 
affairs, we say, use the simple English 
appellation ‘“ Emperor,” and abandon 
terms that are neither English nor correct 
Japanese. 

Apropos this, though entirely irrelevant 
to it, we observe that we are again drag- 
ged by our local contemporary, head and 
shoulders, into a position of direct re- 
sponsibility for Mr. NORMAN'S letters. 
“That young gentleman,” we are told, 
“has shown himself so willing and apt a 
pupil in some things, that we fear he 
omitted to show his mentor the unfor- 
tunate heading, ‘Mikado-land.’” The 
idea of Mr. NORMAN constituting any one 
his “mentor” is very comical to those 
who know that gentleman. Certainly we 
did not occupy any such position. If we 
have held aloof from the controversy raised 
by Mr. NORMAN’S opening letter, it was 
simply because, in the first place, we re- 
garded the affair as particularly unfor- 
tunate; and in the second, both sides 
seemed to us to over-state their cases in a 
pretty equal degree. Mr. NORMAN said 
that Yokohama stands apart from Japan ; 
takes little interest in the affairs of the 
country, and gives itself no trouble to 
acquire the Japanese language. A similar 
point with respect to language was noted 
by Mr. LoNGForD two years ago. The 
answer made to Mr. LONGFORD was that 
merchants Yokohama have no time 
to study Japanese and do not see the use 
of studying it. The answer made to Mr. 
Norman is that “several British and 
most German firms make it a sine gud non 
that at least one of their clerks shall 
possess a knowledge of the vernacular.” 
Either things have changed greatly since 
Mr. LONGFoRD’s critics wrote, or else Mr. 
NORMAN'S critic greatly misrepresents the 
situation ; the former of which hypotheses 
is probably correct. At all events, into a 
controversy involving such issues we have 
no wish to intrude. The ¥apan Herald 
is quite welcome to misconstrue our 
silence, or to circulate false reports about 
the sources of Mr. NORMAN’S inspira- 
tion. For incidents of this kind we are 
fully prepared: We do not believe in 
foreign settlements; we do not believe in 
treaty restrictions ; we do not believe that 
a community artificially segregated like 
that of Yokohama can ever establish with 
the country of its residence relations satis- 
factory either to itself or to the people of 
the land ; we do not believe that the English 
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press of Yokohama, in former years, treated 
Japan with even common fairness; we do 
not believe that the betterclass of Yokohama 
residents were ever properly represented 
by that press; we donot believe that English- 
men in Japan have been wise, on their own 
account, in the strength of their conserva- 
tism, though we can appreciate and sym- 
pathise with the motives of their obduracy ; 
we do not believe that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred critics—whether they be 
book-agents or lamp-sellers—who pen 
journalistic theses in this Settlement on 
affairs of State and international politics, 
are playing the ré/e for which Providence 
destined them; we do not believe in the 
habit fashionable among a small section of 
the community, of openly treating the 
Japanese as an inferior race; and above 
all, we do not believe in shrinking from 
this confession of incredulity because of 
the unpopularity it entails. There never 
has been any misconception on our part 
as to the consequences of speaking plainly. 
We have always understood that to take 
such a position as we take and shall con- 
tinue to take, must expose us to calumny 
and misrepresentation. Therefore, though 
the thing is unpleasant, it does not greatly 
trouble us. Our enemies are so fond of 
judging us by what they falsely charge us 
with saying, rather than by what we ac- 
tually do say, that to have the sins of 
others also laid on our shoulders does not 
add sensibly to the burden. We have 
never addressed ourselves to the spurious 
patriots who lead a parasitical existence 
by claiming a monopoly of solicitude for 
the honour of their country and the in- 
terests of their nationals. For aught we 
care, such men may pursue their me¢éer in 
peace and enjoy their orgie of defamation 
uninterrupted. There is a very different 
class of audience in every British com- 
munity; an audience composed of men 
who approve free expression of opinion ; 
who do not regard as a renegade everyone 
they disagree with; who judge by what 
they know, not by what calumny tells 
them; and who will hold by no prejudice 
when they find it opposed to right and 
justice. If we were not persuaded that the 
foreign communities at the Treaty Ports 
in Japan include at least as large a propor- 
tion of such men as is to be found among 
any equal number of Englishmen any- 
where, we should long ago have endorsed 
Gorvon’s hasty verdict that it is impos- 
sible to advocate liberal opinions and live 
in a British settlement in the East. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
——+-—_. 
IMPORT BUSINESS IN JAPAN. 


‘Yo THE Eprror oF Tue “ Japan Mat.” 

Sin,—May I venture to trespass on your kind- 
ness in asking you lo insert the following which has 
been written by a Japanese gentleman thoroughly 
acquainted with the “ins and outs” of foreign 
business in Japan :-— 

“Yokohama has been an open port during thirty- 
one years, and is known as the most flourishing in 
the country, ‘The business here ever increases, but 
notwithstanding that fact, the profits produced by 
the various transactions gradually dwindle down, 
become smaller and smaller, and indeed threaten to 
vanish entirely. This lamentable state of affairs has 
its origin in a variety of causes, among which I 
may mention the opening of the great Suez Canal, 
the completion of the American’ Railway system, 
the universal adoption of telegraphs, and the in- 
creased facilities of commuication by steamers. I 
confidently assert the truth of this statement, as, 
when the business with Japan was in its childhood 
the demand always exceeded the supply, and people 
made money. But the greatest reason of all is that 
most importing firms are ready and anxious to 
import any goods at the shortest notice irrespective 
of the existing demand, and under most ridiculous 
conditions; also 'to so fight and compete 
amongst each other for Japanese custom that 
losses inevitably ensue. “ Many firms will not 
import goods on their own account unless previ- 
ously ordered by customers, while others import 
entirely at their own discretion, In the latter 
case, if losses are made that is their own mis- 
fortune and probably not their fault, but in the 
former case any loss incurred is certainly owing 
to the neglect’ of proper precautions, and the 
setting at defiance of all business principles esta- 
blished years ago and proved to be satisfactory 
in use. “Formerly merchants required bargain- 
money, so that thecontracts really were contracts : 
and not only in the case of import orders was 
bargain-money required, Lut even for goods 
sold in godowns to be delivered fifteen or twenty 
days ahead, and thus the native dealers acknow- 
ledged their liability. Now-a-days, however, this 
rule that bargain money must be paid has been vir- 
tually done away with, and no matter how large the 
order may be, cash deposits are not required, so 
that anyone, whether he be poor or rich, whether 
he has capital or no capital, can venture upon 
ordering largely any expensive goods he chooses ! 

“Under these circumstances foreign merchants 
are in the unenviable position of *cat’s paw” to 
the many speculative rogues who abound in Yoko- 
hama, and are subject to great losses in common 
with (rustworthy native dealers who possess fair 
capital, but whose business is broken up by the 
competition of reckless fellows having nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. The way in which the 
yamashi fraternity work is to order goods on 
chance, and if the market be favourable take deli- 
very, but if these scoundrels see the smallest loss 
they’ become invisible, and the importer may 
whistle for his money. If summoned before the 
Japanese Court they will simply acknowledge 
their liability but profess inability to pay, and no 
power on earth can force them to execute the 
original agreement honestly. They will even 
invite the plaintiffs to. their houses, and ask 
them to take anything which they may think 
valuable; (a hibacki, pipe, and pair of cho} 
sticks!) ‘and as for Bankruptey—bah !—it is 
lighter than a feather to their minds. On the 
contrary, dealers who are possessed of capital and 
a conscience will not risk their money and reputa- 
tion by ordering thus recklessly, and prior to 
ordering will carefully calculate, and only after 
viewing the undertaking from all points will they 
commit themselves; and it therefore follows that 
their orders will be smaller than those of the goro- 
tsuki class. Foreigners do not yet know these 
interior troubles; and the investigation of the 
customers’ status is left entirely to bantos, instead 
of being made a practical study as in Europe and 
America. It is all very well for merchants to 
wish to increase their business, but it seems to me 
they ought to consider the solidity of the trade 
they are doing instead of being always thirsting 
for “ more orders.” Well, how shall we prevent 
these losses? That is the question I mean to an- 
swer, else it would be very bad grace to criticise 
the actions of others without suggesting a remedy. 

“The only way to remedy the existing un- 
satisfactory state of things is not to place any 
order, whatever the goods may be, or whoever the 
dealer may be who orders them, unless Parga 
money at the rate of ten per cent. be pai 
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guarantee of good faith, If this method be pur- 
pursued, and the rule stringently enforced persons 
possessing insuflicient capital with be debarred 
from plunging into speculation on other peoples’ 
money, to the mutual advantage of both importers 
and trustworthy native merchants who are alike 
hartassed and perplexed in their movements by the 
wretched scoundrels referred to. Thus confidence 
will be re-established, and business will run on a 
smooth and regular course. Persons may point 
out that there will be trouble about this method 
of taking bargain-money, inasmuch as it- makes 
the agreement a real contract in law (and not 
a piece of waste paper as at present) so that if the 
price of an article rises in the interim at home, the 
foreign merchant will loose his profit or even more 
than that, being bound to supply the goods. ‘Th 

is certainly true; but on the one hand the foreigner 
does, or at least should, calculate his prices so as 
to give margin for slight fluctuations, and besides 
that the home markets are steadier than the market 
here, and the foreigner’s risk is therefore reduced to 
aminimum. On the other hand, if he works without 
bargain-money his positionis still worse, as explain- 
edabove, and therefore when two evils are before 
him it is prudent to choose the least. Losses in 
business seem inevitable occasionally, but which 
do the foreign merchants prefer—to lose by being 
used as a ‘cal’s paw’ by scoundrels and to sacri- 
fice money to these rogues as if they were demi- 
gods and idols,—or to lose from time to time in 
the course of business by some error of judg- 
ment of their own? I therefore sincerely entreat 
foreigners in Yokohama and at all the open ports, 
to drop private differences, agree to unite 
themselves for mutual protection; and to make it 
arule not to accept or place orders without re- 
ceiving bargain-money to the amount of 10 per 
cent. “T advise them to make this a very strict 
rule, in order that business may be restored to 
a healthy condition in the interests of all parties 
concerned. The matter in question has long 
been considered by respectable native merchants 
who do an honest business and pay their way, 
and they unanimously agree in denouncing the 
present order of things which covers the re- 
putation of Japanese commerce with a black 
disgrace. Such men, possessing capital and a 
determination to do the straightlorward thing in 
trade, pity the foreigners here who, “smart,” as 
they are, allow themselves to be made perfect tools 
of by unscrupulous fellows whose only object in 
life is to gull and swindle their fellow men, and if 
the matter be put right on the basis of my sugges- 
tions, all decent nlerchants will willingly pay their 
bargain-money without a murmer.’ 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the opinion of a Japanese 
gentlemen whose knowledge of the subject cannot be 
questioned, and I think his remarks should find 
some echo among the interested persons here, for 
there can be no doubt that some such action as he 
suggests would be practically beneficial to them. I 
seriously consider that if a proper Trade Protection 
Socicty ($7 Jy FR WE 1B FT) could be established 
in connection with the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce, a very great boon would be conferred 
upon merchants, and although this would admit- 
tedly be attended with difficulty (owing to the pecu- 
liar social conditions among Japanese) at the outset, 
there is but little doubt of its ultimate success. 
The expenses of such an institution might be de- 
frayed by fixed monthly subscriptions, and the 
Society might collect information rc status of cus- 
tomers, and watch their financial condition. It 
might also engage legal assistance to advise its 
members on points of law, &c., &c., and conduct 
cases for their benefit. 

There can be no argument relative to one point, 
and that is that foreign trade at present hardly 
does more than cover its expenses, and I sincerely 
hope that this letter will commend itself to many 
merchants and become the means of bringing 
about a sadly needed reform in the commercial 
relations between foreigners and Japanese. 

Thanking you in anticipation for the insertion 
of this letter. 

Yours obediently, DAIKOKUTEN, 

Yokohama, October 19th, 1888, 









































To THe Epitor of THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I have perused with interest the letter 
signed “ Daikokuten,” dated 19th instant, in yes- 
terday’s issue of the Fapan Mail, and beg to add 
the following remarks :— 





Ttis not much less than a quarter of a century 
since I arrived in Japan. 1 know the time when 
imports left a profit, and I also know the way 
this was secured, It was a matter of course that 
bargain money for contracts was paid, and that 


short nptice orders were an impossibility, People 
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bought stock goods without the slightest fear of 
being overrun by early further arrivals. 

Under those impressions, an English house, 
probably in order to push and enlarge its busi- 
ness, was the first to offer to accept contracts with- 
ont bargain money, This sort of proceeding 
had no solid basis; the consequence was that 
the rest of the foreigners tool the hint and followed 
suits the further consequence being that those who 
work on the foreignet’s credulity entered the 
market. They had things all the easier, as the 
* bautos ” made them “a name” with their mas- 
ters, who thinking that they had so far only dealt 
with slow, cautious folks, were very glad that 
they could get business without much work, could 
go about cricketing and racing, while. their 
“bantos ” wotked for them, and secured contracts 
all the time, for, the banto’s commission, being pay- 
able on the amount of sales, was a sure incentive ! 
‘The third consequence was that the strong buyers, 
whose actions had engendered the  Englisliman’s” 
idea gradually disappeared from the market—dis- 
abled—as did the Englishman. 

We have since imported against contracts and 
‘on speculation; the strong buyer as well as the 
weak one have made of the foreigner such use 
as ought to be made of every man who makes 
a foul of himself; they take deliver y—one and all— 
if the goods leave a profit, and teluse delivery on 
some pretext or other if they do not, or, at least, 
force the foreigner to act as godown-keeper for 
them, without vent, interest, fire insurance, or gua 
ranty of exchange, until doomsday, as hardly ever 
ybudy ventures to lose the good graces of such 
a class of men, (or fear of not getting any more of 
beautitul” bus 















































L myself have had a Jopanese lawyer of con- 
sequence to make forms of contracts for my. busi- 
ness. Thad them printed, bound in books, and 


placed them before buyers; they contained very 
fair conditions, as to liability and limit of time 
of delivery, but [was told that oth houses 
would sell or take the contracts without any write 
ten agreements at all. A prominent man in this 
sort of dealing and pushing is no more, but a 
number of similar gentry still exist. They are 
diagging on, and commence their days, not so 
auch in considering the best means of putting 
their transactions on a safe basis, but in trying to. 




















get at their neighbours and to find out bow to 
damage them, and they consider themselves 
very clever if they think they have found out a 





means to do so while they themselves tarry under 
the “ sword of Damocles” all the while. 

It is a very sensible proposal “ Daikokuten ” 
makes, and ifthe Yokohama importers had none 
but merchants with an eye to solidity and 
consideration among them, then nothing” would 
be easier but to make ments such as he 
proposes. However, here it is much more a ques- 
tion of watching other's downfall in order to build 
upon it a house of paper. 

Any agieement made at a'time such as the 
present will be forgotten as soon as a transaction 
with a profit, but with an extra tisk, loons in the 
distance. Nevertheless Thope that people may at 
last get disgusted with the present form of import 
business. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

MERCHANT. 

Yokohama, October 23¢d, 1888. 




















‘Yo THe Eptror oF tHE “Japan Mart.” 
Sin,—In your issue of yesterday appeared a 
letter witten by Mr. Nemo, the racing name of 
Mr. Andries, who obviously wrote it. 1 do not 
propose to enter into a newspaper discussion with 
that excitable gentleman; but as Lam clearly the 
person he alluded to as the rider in the Yokohama 
Late at last meeting, and silence on my part mixgivt 
be misconstrued, [deem it necessary to say: 
ist. That his statements are untrue, 2nd. ‘Lhat 
they are prompted by madice with an object in 
view. Had they been true or bund fide they would, 
as everyone knowing Mr. Andties well knows, have 
been made not only long ago, but @ haute voix 
before he dismounted after the race. 
In conchision, [beg toadd that I have forwarded 
a copy of the letter referred to to the Permanent 
Committee of the Race Club with a request ths 
they enquire into the tuth of the charges made. 


Tam, Sir, yours, &e., HH. B, COLLINS. 
Yokoliama, October 18th, 1888. 
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Papierschmetterlinge aus Fapan, von C. Nerro. 

Leipzig: T. O. Weigel, 1888. 
To have nothing but good to say of a book is a 
pleasure that does not often fall to the critic's lot. 
Of the making of books there is indeed no end, 
especially of books about Japan; and it should 
be added that there is no’ getting to the end of 
most of them. Mr. Netto’s “ Butterflies ” belongs 
to the small class of those which one is sorry to 
get to the end of, and finds oneself peeping into 
again and again. “There is such a Jonhomie about 
it and yet such an ever ready point of taillery and 
fun, such an abandon and withal such an adherence 
toa plan,—noless a plan than that of photographing 
for the European reader all that is interesting in 
the life of contemporary Japan, “the beautiful 
land (as Mr. Netto gracefully puls it) of the sun- 
rise, but also the land of the sunset of romance,” 
—that one cannot help wishing to know something 
more of the personality of the author, who must 
surely be the most charming of travelling com- 
panions. One of his special excellences is h 
partiality. He is exactly the contrary of what the 
Germans call ‘tendentious.” He writes down 
what he sees, not what he thinks some of his 
readers might like him to pretend to have seen, 
He is neither pro-Japanese nor anti-Japanese, 
neither pro-missionary nor anti-missionary. He 
has not even a trace of that jingo spirit which grates 
on the taste of the cosmopolitan reader in so much 
of the German literature produced since 1870. His 
mind is simply a glass through which the images of 
things pass just as they are, or, let us rather say, 
a ciystal which reflects things truly, but from 
facets sparkling with gaiety and humour. ‘To our 
mind the book has but two faulis. One is that it 
is written in n. Why not in English, the 
lingua franca of the East? Mr. Netto justly 
accounts for the absence of a German newspaper 
in Yokohama by remarking that, as the German 
residents there all speak English, the English local 
press sufficiently supplies their needs. Why then 
did he not write his book in English, as Hirth and 
the younger Siebold have done with theirs? His 
compatriots would have understood it just it as 
well, and we, who ate the majority, should have 
understood it so much better. His smart sayings 
would have lost nothing, rather would they have 
gained by anslation into our defter tongue. ‘This 
1s a nota bene for the second edition, supposing these 
lines ever to meet Mr. Netto’s eye. Fault’ num 
her two is the price. One hundred marks, i.e. 
£5, for a copy however gorgeously bound, or even 
Teventy-five matks for one less gorgeously bound, 
is alot of money. Few can afford such sums, 
save for indispensable books of reference. But 
here again the advantage of publishing in English 
comes in. A greatly wider public would surely 
allow of a considerable reduction in price. 

But to return to the contents of the book. The 
space is about equally* balanced between a sump 
(uously printed text. and carefully and beautifully 
executed illustrations. “Lhe text is sometimes ex- 
planatory of these illustrations, sometimes it wan- 
ders off at its own sweet will, meandering about 
through all sorts of subjects, after the manner of 
the books of travel of an elder day. For instance, 
he begins one of his chapter Ly telling us about 
the thousand and one uses to which Japanese in- 
genuity puts paper—an article as indispensable 
to this nation, says he, “as sour-keaut and 
spectacles to the Geimans, or asa new government 
every other minute to the French.’ Fiom paper 
he passes by a natural transition to house-building, 
thence to domestic arrangements, the illustrations 
to which are two very pretty pictures of Japanese 
gitls, one bathing, the other lying smoking in bed, 
and a rather comical picture, but true to the life, 
of a whole household in winter-time huddling 
under a kotalsu, Meanwhile we learn about the 
high temperature in which the Japanese bathe, 
about the open air tubbings now obsolescent, 
about tabako bons. After the house, the garden; 
and next, without much by way of inteduction, 
the fire-bell and conflagrations penerally ; then a 
instic holiday-making, then back again to the fire. 
brigade and to the gymnastics which all Tékyo 
residents have seen the firemen perform at the 
top of a ladder dating the first week of the yeai 
The next chaptes, headed by a charming picture 
of Ryogokubashi and a little fleet of house-boats, 
gives an account of alcoves, of the method of 
ranging flowers, of the zesthetic feeling that is so 
widely spread a ‘characteristic of even the lower 
classes in this charming land, of games, of prisons 
and of half-a dozen other things which it is 
teresting to know,—the whole sprinkled with 
witty sayings and) happy hits. What could 
be ‘better, for instance, as the summing up. of 
a judgment on the Japanese style of hair-dres- 
sing for ladies, than this :— The eye is completely 
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satisfied by it; less so the nose.” Or let us take 
Mr. Netto at his wickedest. He is speaking of the 
paucity of European ladies in the open ports com- 
pared with the men, and adds that, in consequence, 
the oldest and ugliest of them have such a good 
time of it at the balls and parties there, that “they 
might dance against their granddaughters for a 
wager” (!) But neither does he let the Japanese 
off scot-fiee. He gives a sympathetic ‘and ani- 
mated account of a 3rd November reception at the 
Rokumeikwan; but in the last paragraph the 
claws show from beneath the velvet :—" Japanese 
ladies and gentlemen,” so runs the text, ‘ are to 
be seen taking part in the dancing, especially in 
the square dances, but the majority of them with 
an expression of countenance which shows that 
they are making a sacrifice on the altar of civilisa- 
tion.” Malicious perhaps, but surely more than 
half true, and at any rate as cleverly putas any- 
thing could well be. 

Perhaps we-may have given the impression that 
Mr. Netto is chiefly satirical. Heis not. He is 
chiefly descriptive, and at the same time what the 
French call enjoué. Here are a few lines froma 
chapter on popular Buddhism, which will serve to 
show him in his ordinary vein :— 

Religious tulerance is one of the many amiable 
characteristics both of Japanese men and of Japanese 
gods. It were hard to commit sacrilege here, even if 
one had a mind to it, provided that one does not over. 
steps the limits of the barest decency. Take, for 

nstance, a congregation belonging to the sect of 
Nichiren, perhaps the most zealous, the most or- 
thodox of any in the land. They have come toge- 
ther in the temple, where men and women, young 
and old, all are on their knees, intoning to the 
sound of a drum or two, of a wooden bell, and of a 
metal cymbal their monotonous prayer by ‘the hour 
together. Nevertheless a stranger way walk hither 
and thither at will amid the kneeling multitude, in 
order to take a view of the paintings, the sculptures, 
the bronzes, perhaps even of the pretty female devo. 
tees, though it is true that, here as elsewhere, the 
pious girls are as a rule not the youngest. All that is re- 
quired of him is that he shall take off his boots before 
treading on the mats,—not as a sign of respect, but for 
reasons of cleanliness, He may carry on a conversa. 
tion with his companion, he may light a cigar, he may 
go up and touch the image of the god. lo ‘one will 
take the least umbrage. Nay, should he take the 
liberty (to put it mildly} of spitting at the image, the 
only result will be that some of the congregation may 

erhaps see in him a fellow-believer ; for the Japanese 
Groenthiste ane given,every now and then, toascertaining 
the disposition of their gods by means of paper and 
saliva, A scrap of paper inscribed with a prayer or wish 

chewed, and then, with lingual agility worthy of a 
sailor, spat up towards the sacred painting which 
usually hangs at a certain elevation. If the little blob 
sticks, the prayer is likely to be favourably answered. 
The few cases where difficulties are thrown in the way 
of foreigners’ entering temples are mostly to be traced 
to the misconduct of former visitors. 









































‘The explanation here given of the little blobs or 
quids of paper so often seen sticking to Buddhist im- 
ages or to the metal wires that encircle these images, 
isan instance of the happy knack our author has 
of hitting off just those points which every travel- 
ler notices, which every one asks about, but of 
which by no means even every old resident ca 
give atrue account. It is the same with the illu- 
strations. With but one or two exceptions where 
the author either drew wrong or remembered 
wrong, the illustrations do really illustrate the 
manners and customs of the country in the trai 
sitional stage through which it is now passing, 
and sometimes of the eatlier and more picturesque 
feudal stage. The Japanese street is there with 
its quaint signboards ; the tread-mill water-wheel 
of the country districts is there, and that sight 
which has amused us all,—two generations of 
children, one generation on the back of the other 
only slightly its senior; the oftisan is there fast 

sleep in the finrikisha, with his head lolling out 

behind through a hole in the oil:paper cover, and 
the love-letter a yard long, and the poor little 
street-tumbler with the pupter-mdché lion’s head’ 
mask, and the fat wrestlers, and the actors on the 
stage acting the Forty seven Ronins,” and the 
quack medicine-venders who used to parade the 
streets five or six years since, and the daimyés’ 
processions in the olden time, and the clerk count- 
ing on his abacus, and the tomb of the Buddhist 
saint who sleeps peacefully beneath monumental 
trees, and the street basia (one really cannot call 
it a carriage) with its horn-blowing. scantily at- 
tired belts, with its twice too many’ passengers, 
and with its horses that break one’s heart,—ever 
thing in fact, down to the very convicts in their 
red coats, and down (or rather we should say 
up) to the meek French Catholic sisters in their 
coarse black gowns and white hoods with flaps, 
who may occasionally be seen threading the Tokyd 
streets at the head of a little army of toddling 
Christians. 

As a matter of fact Mr, Netto was a resident, 
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having first held a position at a mine in the north, 
and afterwards the chair of mining engineering at 
the old Tékyd University. But in mental attitude 
he has move affinity with the intelligent globe- 
trotter, with this difference, however, that instead 
of asking questions, he answers them. Moreover 
he distinguishes himself from the book-making 
globe-trotter by the possession of a thorough 
Knowledge of the subject which he undertakes to 
treat. Judge of the truth of this assertion by the 
following description of the globe-trotter himself, 
drawn from the life :-— 

Globe-trotter is the technical designation of a genus, 
which like the phylloxera and the Colorado beetle, 
had scarcely received any notice till recent times, but 
whose importance justifies us in devoting a few lines 
to it. It may be sub-divided, for the most part, into 
the following species :-— 

1. Globetrotter communis. Sun-helmet, blue glasses, 
scant luggage, celluloid linen collars. His object is a 
maximum of ‘travelling combined with a minimum of 
expense. He presents himself to you with some sus- 
picious introduction or other, accepts with ill-dissem- 
bled glee your lukewarm invitation to him to stay, gene- 
rally appears too late at meals, makes daily enquiries 
concerning jinrikisha-fares, frequently invokes your 
help as interpreter to smooth over money difficulties 
between himself and the jinrikisha-men, offers honest 
curio-dealers who have the entrée to your house one- 
tenth of the price they ask, and loves to occupy your 
time, not indeed by gaining information from you about 
Japan (all that sort of thing he knows already much 
more thoroughly than you do), but by giving you in- 
formation about India, China, and America,—places 
with which you are’ possibly as familiar as he. 
When the time of his departure approaches, you must 
provide him with introductions even for places. which 
he has no present intention of visiting, but which he 
might visit. You'will be kind enough, too, to have his 
purchases here packed up,—but, mind, very carefully. 
You will also see after freight and insurance, and de- 
spatch the boxes to the address in Europe which he 
leaves with you, Furthermore,you will no doubt not 
mind purchasing and seeing to the packing of a few 
sundries which he himself has not had time to look after, 

2. Globe-trotter scientificus. Spectacles, microscope, 
a few dozen note-books, alcohol, arsenical acid. seines 
butterfly-nets, other nets, He travels for special scien- 
tific purposes, mostly natural-historical (if zoological, 
then woe betide you!). You have to escort him 
on all sorts of visits to Japanese officials, in order to 
procure admittance for him to collections, museums, 
and libraries. You have to invite him to meet Japa- 
nese savants of various degrees, and to serve as inter- 
preter on each such occasion. You have to institute 
researches concerning ancient Chinese books, to dis- 
cover and engage the services of translators, draughts- 
men, flayers and stuffers of specimens. Your spare. 
room gradually develops into a museum of natural 
history, a fact which you can smell at the very thres 
hold. ' In this case too the packing, passing 
through the custom-house and despatching of the 
collections falls to your lot; and happy are you if the 
objects arrive at home in a good state of preservation, 
and you have not to learn later on that such and such 
an oversight in packing has caused “irreparable” 
losses. Certain it is that, for years after, you will 
be reminded from time to time of your inquisitive 
guest by letters wherein he requests you to give him 
the details of some scientific speciality whose domain 
is disagreeably distant from your own, or to procure 
for him some creature or other which is said to have 
been observed in Japan at some former period 

3. Globe-trotter elegans—Is_ provided with good 
introductions from his government, generally stops at 
a legation, is interested in shooting, and allows the 
various charms of the country to induce him to pro- 
long his stay. 

4. Globe-trotter independens—Travels in a steam- 
yacht, generally accompanied by his family. Chief 
goal of his journey: an audience of the Mikado. 

5, Globe-trotter princeps.—Princes or other digni- 
taries recognisable by their numerous suite, and who 
undertake the round journey (mostly on a man-of-war) 
ither for political reasons or for purposes of self- 
instruction. This species is useful to the foreign 
residents in so far as the receptions and fétes i 
their honour create an agreeable diversion : 

We might complete our collection by the descrip- 
tion of a few other species, eg., the Globe-trotter 
desperatus, Who expends his uttermost farthing 
on a ticket to Japan with the hove of making 
a fortune there, but who, finding no situation, has at 
last to be carted home by some cheap opportunity at 
the expense of his fellow-countrymen. Furthermore 
might be noticed the Globe-trotter dolosus, who travels 
under some high-sounding name and with a doubtful 
banking account, merely in order to put as great a 
distance as possible betwixt himself and the home 
police, Likewise the Globe-trotter locustus, the species 
that travels in swarms, perpetually jragged around the 
universe by Cook and the likes of Cooke Last, 
but not least, just a word for the Globe trotter amabilis, 
a species which is fortunately not wanting and which 
is always welcome. I mean the old friends and the 
new, whose memory lives fresh in the minds of our 
smail community, connected as it is with the recollec- 
tion of happy hours spent together. ‘Their own hearts 
will tell them that not they, but others, are pointed a 


in the above perhaps partly too hay6h description. 
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And here we must take leave of this most attrac- 
tive book, adding only the following words from a 
letter sent to usa German friend whose opinion 
we had consulted :— I know no book,” writes this 
gentleman,—and he is entitled to judge,—"" I know 
ho book from which such a true and just idea of 
Japan can be gathered in an easy way.” 











THE BANDAI-SAN ERUPTION. 
pot es 

A lecture by Professor Sexiya, of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, was delivered on Thursday in 
the Public Hall before a large audience, on the 
Eruption of Bandai-san, Major-General Palmer, 
R.E,, presided and introduced Professor Sekiya, 
who he said was unable by reason of a slight affec- 
tion of the throat to read the lecture, which duty 
Professor Burton had kindly undertaken, 

Professor Sekiya, with Professor Kikuchi and 
Mr. Toya, a graduate of the University, arrived 
at the scene of the eruption on July 31st and stay- 
ed at Nakanoyu, the remains of a hamlet on the 
very verge of the crater, till the 8th of October. 
The paper after describing the topographical posi 
tion of Bandai-san proceed to discuss the erup- 
tion. Repeated shocks were felt in the vicinity of 
the mountain, and while the earth was still heay- 
ing the eruption took place. Fifteen or twenty 
separate outbursts were mostly vertical, steam and 
smoke tising into the air 4,200 feet high, but the 
last explosion was horizontal. People in Sado are 
said to have heard the sounds, and the dust propelled 
from the volcano was blown by the prevailing 
wind, as far as the Pacific Coast. A letter written 
by a Yechigo priest who had reached the spa of 
Nakanoyu a few days before the occurrence, and 
detailing experiences of the most lively terror, was 
read. According to this statement a terrible ex- 
plosion took place about 120 yards above a spot 
where steam had always Leen issuing, followed by 
dense smoke. The statement of a man who, be- 
beliving he was bewitched, witnessed the whole 
affair with perfect equanimity was also read. Pro- 
fessor Sekiya attributed the eruption to a sudden 
explosion of steam generated by the contact 
of water with molten material in the interior of 
the earth, and attaining such pressure that the 
superincumbent mass was torn away at the point 
of least resistance. The side of the mountain 
was thrown out towards the north leaving a crater 
in which was a long fissure with steam issuing 
from it, which marked the line of least resistance. 
‘The earth and rock thrown out covered the land 
for an extent of 27 square miles, and was just in 
the form—pulverised earth and rock—that the out 
pouring of 1,587,000,000 cubic yards of débris over 
the mountain would assume... After narrating an 
instance which occurred under his own observa 
tion of the manner in which the pulversing process 
took place, Professor Sekiya went on to say that 
from the extreme northern point to which the 
debris reached to the extreme southern point was 
a distance of about 15 miles; four hamlets were 
completely buried and as many more villages 
shattered. The descending matter he found 
moved with great velocity; by taking its time 
of reaching certain points the rate appeared 
to be about 48 miles per hour. As to the question 
of how much of the mountain was blown away, he 
stated that the crater, which was of horse shoe 
form, measured 1} miles across from E. to W., at 
the mouth and about the same distance from 
mouth to apex and in area was about 946 acres. 
It was 3,837 feet above the sea level, and the ori 
ginal height of Ko-Bandai was 6,035 feet or nearly 
that of O-Bandai, The wall on the southern part 
is perpendicular, 1,658 feet in height, the edge 
heing—that is the fracture having occurred—s4o 
feet below the mountain peak. The weight of the 
material blown out was 2,982,000,000 tons. The 
volcanic dust, produced by the disintegration of 
soft rock, was carried by the W.N.W. wind to the 
coast, along which it lay a distance north and 
south of 3o miles. How much farther east 
the dust was carried the lecture could not 
estimate, but to show the extent of the Kra- 
katoa eruption he stated that in that case the 
dust fell on one-sixth part of the earth's surface. 
Ona map were shown the extent, in shape like a fan, 
othe fall of dust and also of the limits within which 
the earthquake shocks were felt—not more than a 
radius of 4o mi 
set down to the explosion of steam. 
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burst, Professor Sekiya discussed the conical holes 
found near the crater as well as miles distant fr 

it. Some, he said, regarded them as mini 
craters, while Professor Milne suggested that they 
were caused by the earthquake passing through the 
ground and compressing and distorting it. Similar 
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water from beneath. It did not seem to the lecturer, 
however, probable that such holes could be so 
caused on the steep rocky slopes of O-Bandai. 
Others believed that the holes were caused by 
falling stones projected from the crater, and on the 
whole Professor Sekiya inclined to this belief, 
The party examined several holes and found broken 
stones with fresh edges, and beneath them bamboo 
leaves. Yet if stones ascended a height of 4,200 
feet, their descending velocity would be 520 feet per 
second, whileto make such holes 9 feet deep would re- 
quire a velocity of from 1,000 to 1,800 feet per second. 
But of course this calculation included several as- 
sumptions, and could not be taken as a sound basis 
for discussion. After speaking of the premonitory 
symptoms of the occurrence, and describing the ex- 
tent to which the débris had dammed up the ad- 
jacent streams, the lecturer in conclusion said the 
total loss of life was 461, of which only 117, bodies 
had been recovered. ‘The wounded numbered 70, 
mostly burned by hot ashes or hurt by falling 
stones ; 50 horses were killed, and 166 cottages were 
buried in the mud or partially overwhelmed. The 
subscriptions in aid of the sufferers amounted to 
20,000 yen, of which 2,148 yen were contributed 
foreigners, and 39 paupers and 850 other per- 
sons received temporary or permanent assistance, 
Major-General Patmer said—Lapigs and Gen- 
TLEMEN,—Most of us had heard a good deal 
about Barldai-san before we came here this 
evening. Some of us, indeed, had been to the 
spot itself, But that the interest in that tre- 
mendous catastrophe, so far from having died out, 
is still alive and fresh, is amply attested by the 
size of the present audience. And none of us, I 
am sure, have been disappointed. Professor 
Sekiya—who has been kind enough to lay before 
us some of the fruits of the two or three months’ 
hard work lately carried on by himself and his 
colleagues in the rough and desolated region about 
Bandai-san—is in every way a high authority 
upon the subject, and we have to thank him 
for a clear, simple, and intelligent acount of 
many phenomena hitherto regarded as puzzling 
and inexplicable. On one point only does there 
seem to be some outstanding mystery, and that 
is, the origin of the little conical pits found in such 
profusion in the region round the volcano. Pro- 
fessor Milne is understood to attribute these to 
subterranean movements produced by the convul- 
sion, Professor Sekiya holds, as we have just 
heard, that they were caused by falling stones. 
When two such doctors differ, it is hardly likely 
that any sane man not belonging to the inner circle 
of the craft will take upon himself the réle of 
arbiter. Therefore you will, I know, agree with me 
that silence on my part is the'best policy. And, 
alter all, this question of the conical pits is a very 
small one, compared with those much mightier 
features of the explosion which are the real foci of 
ordinary human interest, and which come home 
with a peculiar and personal interest to us, who 
have our being ou this unstable and highly-heated 
domain of the earth's crust. Vastness and sud- 
denness are the two great factors which stand 
prominent in every narrative of the outburst. 
The vastness now proves to be far in ex- 
cess of the boldest previous estimates. Let us 
consider for a moment what Professor Sekiya’s 
figures really signify. Well, they mean that, if 
you take the whole of the fifteen &u of the great 
metropolis of Tékyd, that is to say, the area 
stretching from Shinagawa Station to the back of 
Uyeno Park in one direction, and from the Mili- 
tary College at Toyama to the suburbs of Fuka- 
gawa in the other direction—and, next, imagine 
that vast space buried to a height of 64 feet, or 
about that of the Machigaisho clock-tower in this 
town, under a solid sea of earth, mud, rocks, and 
boulders, which had been tossed some hundreds, 
or even thousands, of feet into the air before di 
scending upon the doomed area—then you have 
an idea which the mind can grasp of the stu- 
pendous amount of work achieved by this last 
great gun of Nature's firing. Appalling, however, 
as these details are, we know that the Bandai-san 
explosion altogether pales before the frightful 
cataclysm of five years ago, which shattered and 
sunk the island of Krakatoa, and raised sixteen 
other islands in its place, besides elevating a 
large area of the ocean floor to the south-east of 
Sumatra into a plain above the waters, and 
destroying, by tidal waves and otherwise, some- 
thing like 100,000 people. Buta very special feature 
ler is that, happening 

in this land of Japan, which has no equal as a 
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petent explorers was sent to the spot, to study 
and report upon it. Probably no volcanic mani- 
festation of the first order has ever been so car 
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the leader of the expedition, for giving us an op- 
portunity of hearing the highly interesting results 
of his researches, as just now kindly read to us by 
Professor Burton, 

Professor Mitng, after complimenting Professor 
Sekiya on his courage and perseverance in carry- 
ing out his researches, and speaking of the vast 
nature of the outburst, said he was struck by one 
feature of the conical holes and that was that they 
were all about the same size. One theory as to 
them—that they were caused by an outburst of 
steam from below—might be dismissed in con- 
sequence of that feature, and of the fact that 
all the holes were cold and showed no signs 
of any such cause. If the theory as to falling 

boulders were correct they would have holes 

of various depths. But all were punched through, 
ju if the crust of the earth were the skin 
ofa drum, It was said that in some boulders were 
found ; well there were boulders in the earth’s crust 
auyway, and as to the bamboo leaves he could not 
imagine stones descending with sufficient violence 
to perforate the earth’s surface and at the same 
time bear down intact such leaves as had been 
shown to him, What he could imagine was that 
some force below might throw up stones and 
boulders with grass and leaves, the latter of which, 
falling back sooner, would be buried beneath the 
stones when they returned. In all great earth- 
* quakes similar holes been produced, and the 
conclusion had been arrived at many years 
ago that they were due to the fact that while 
water strata with little inertia yielded to any stress 
that came upon it the strata above it would offer 
resistance, and the water bursting its way to the 
surface would make those holes. He should be 
sorry to see those theories about steam and falling 
boulders go out to the scientiffe world, because he 
thought the scientific world would think that in 

Japan they were wanting in scientific knowledy 

In the discussion that followed, 

Mr. Von Kreirner expressed the belief that 
the conical holes were simply solfataras, in conse- 
quence of the smell of sulphur which prevailed. 

Professor Sekiya, in reference to Professor 
Milne's theory, ridiculed the idea of rocks ejected 
from a hole, returning to itagain. He asked— 
suppose one fired straight up in the air from a 
gun with a 20 foot bore would the bullet return 
into the mouth of the gun? 

Professor BuRToN afterwards showed by the 
lantern a variety of photographic views which he 
took at the scene of the eruption. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 






































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Se 
(FRom our Srectat CorresPonpent.) 





San Francisco, September 2gth, 
In my last, I gave you some speculations re- 
garding the issue of the election, As the time 
draws near, the information on which guesses at 
based becomes more abundant, and conjectures 
are expressed with more confidence. It ts to be 
noticed that neither party feels sure of the result. 
‘The betting is still in favour of Cleveland, but it 
is not active, In the best informed les itis 
beginning to be conceded that Cleveland will get 
the votes of New York aud New Jersey, together 
with those of * the solid South.” In New York the 
Democracy always win when they are united. ‘They 
are united now, and there is no reasonable doubi 
of the President's getting the 36 electoral votes ot 
his own State. AS to Jersey, it has been unin 
tormly Democratic at Presidential elections for a 
quarter of a century and over. Tt nobbtes at State 
elections; but when the time comes for choosing a 
chief magistrate, it always goes for the Democracy. 
Not even Lincoln nor Grant could sweive it from 
its allegiance. But even with New York and New 
Jersey, Cleveland will be three votes shoit of an 
election; and where those three votes ave to come 
is the conundium of the day. 
They must come either from Connecticut or 
Indiana, or Nevada, or California. There is some 
wild talk in Democratic circles about Michigan or 
Ilinois being carried for the Democracy : but there 
is no prospect of anything of the kind, ‘The three 
voles ate not likely to be found outside of the 
States named, uuless there has been a change in 
pubhe opinion of which there ave no present out- 
ward indications. Connecticut was carried by 
13845 at every 
smice 1860, it went Re 
the protected manu- 
ke superhuman efforts, and will 
copiously to eany the Stale for 
Tudiana was carried vice by Lincoln, 
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and twice by Grant; it was bought by Garfield 
in 1880: it was carried by Tilden and by Cleve- 
land. Money will y Indiana for either side, 
and the protectionists have money, while the 
revenue reformers have not. As a general rule, 
acandidate can carry his State; but Hartison is 
especially obnoxious to the working class, and is 
weaker than the average run ol candidates. 
Nevada is a pocket borough which casts some 
12,000 votes in all, It has always been Repub- 
lican, except in 1880, when Hancock carried it, 
Itmight be bought by the Democrats, if they had 
the money to buy it; if it is not, it will probably 
go Republican. California is a peculiar problemi. 
Both parties in this State have been protectionist, 
chiefly from ignorance of the subject, and from the 
influence of the wool growers; thus, on this head, 
the odds are against Cleveland. But, though there 
is much insincerity in the anti-Chinese cry here, 
there are a certain number of Irishmen and others 
whose votes will be cast against a candidate 
suspected of favouring Chinese immigration ; these 
persons ought to oppose Harrison. In private 
conversation, the prevailing opinion that is ex- 
pressed is that the Republicans will carry the State; 
this is admitted by democrats as well as Republi- 
cans, still, it is by no means certain. ‘The educa- 
tion of the people of California in political economy 
has been rapid; sound principles are now enter- 
tained in quarters where they mere unknown a 
few months ago, Of all the four States, the most 
promising for democratic missionary work is, in 
my opinion, California. But we have received 
few apostles, and few documents from the East. 

‘The Senate Tariff Bill was laid: before the full 
Committee by the Republican members this week. 
Ivis a miserable abortion, not worth criticism. It 
appeals to every interest which is supposed to con- 
trol votes by proposing to increase protective duties, 
and it proposes to curtail the revenue by abolishing 
the excise on tobacco, and reducing the duty on 
sugar 50 per cent. Nobody expects that it will 
receive any consideration at the hands of the house, 

nd few have cared to analyse its provisions. The 
nate is rapidly becoming as innocuous a factor 
American politics as the House-of Lords is in 
British politics, 

Discord prevails in high Republican circles. In 
consequence of indiscreet utterances Colonel Inger- 
soll, the famous free thinker, has been striken from 
the list of campaign orators, and there is friction 
in the relations between Blaine and his party. It 
is felt that, as things are going, Blaine is the 
responsible head of the party, and that Harti- 
son occupies a secondary place; the standard- 
bearer naturally objects to play King to Blaine’s 
Warwick. The National Committee dare not 
treat Blaine as it has treated Ingersoll, but he has 
been permitted to hear that in the opinion of the 
wisest men of the party, such speeches as the one 
he made on trusts are more damaging than helpful. 

The yellow fever, which has been raging for 
nearly a month at Jacksonville, Florida, shows 
no signs of abatement. There were 85 new 
cases yesterday. ‘The total number of cases up 
to date is 2,453, of which 242 have terminated 
fatally. Jacksonville is enclosed by a cordon 
strong enough to prevent any one breaking in or 
out. Nothing but sanitary supplies are allowed 
to pass, and these must be carried by bearers of 
passes from the Sanitary Guard. Owing to these 
thorough measures, the disease has not spread. 
A few cases have occurred in Southern cities, 
but they were evidently sporadic; there are no 
signs of the disease becoming epidemic outside of 
Florida. As usually happens in outbreaks of 
yellow fever, the mortality among physicians has 
been large. 

A serious accident is supposed to have occurred 
on the Northern P: ic Railroad. ‘The train due 
from the East at Spokane Falls on Thursday 
afternoon had not arrived this morning, and in 
accordance with the usual policy pursued by rail 
road companies, no information regarding the 
cause of the delay can be obtained at the com. 
pany’s offices. All eastward bound trains are held 
at Spokane Falls, and a wrecking train has been 
sent from that point. The rumor is that the ac- 
cident occurred at the crossing of the Northern 
Pacific main line with the Pend d'Oreille branch, 
but nothing is known. “Travellers who take the 
Canadian Pacific or the Northern Pacific at this 
season of the year have only themselves to blanie 
if they come to gri ost and snow are already 
reported in Northern Minesota and Michigan, 

A cutious case of fraud, involving a nice point 
of law, has just occurred in New York. ‘The cor 
i clerk of a leading firm of attorneys and 
money lenders, stole a quaiter of a million by im- 
provising imaginary borowers, to whom he lent 
the money placed in his hands to lend, on 
forged mortgages. The property which was de- 
scribed in the deeds of mortgage was actual pro- 
ole could be seen and inspected, But it 
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did not belong to the imaginary person who mort- 
gaged it. Assearch of title revealed no prior in- 
Cumbrance. Everything was in perfect order 
except the last link in the chain, to wit, the convey- 
ance from the real owner to the suppositious pre- 
Sent possessor and mortgagor, This defect in the 
papers escaped notice; the attorneys who tran- 
sacted the business were supposed to be careful 
men, and their clients handed them their checks 
without hesitation. One day a lender had the 
curiosity to compare the record of his mortgage 
deed with the books in the Registrar's Office. He 
found that no such mortgage had ever been 
recorded: that the certificate of record was a 
forgery ; that there was no such person as the bor- 
rower, or, at any rate, that he did not own the 
property mortgaged; that his signature to the 
deed was forged, and the notorial acknowledgment 
was likewise forged. An_ explosion followed, and 
the clerk was arrested. It was immediately dis- 
covered that precisely the same fraud had been 
committed by the trustee of the Gratuity Fund of 
the Produce Exchange. 

‘The point of law raised is this: when the money- 
lending firm reported to their client that they had 
found him a borrower and that the security was 
satisfactory, the client gave them his check for the 
amount of the loan. ‘They deposited that check 
in bank, and gave the borrower their own check, 
for the same sum, less their charges. In the cases 
when the cleck took the money, he had his em- 

loyers’ check drawn to the order of the fictitious 

orrower, whose name he endorsed on the back of 
the check. He then deposited that check with a 
confidential friend, who let him have the money 
for it. The check with its fictitious endorsement 
went through the money lending firm’s bank 
without question. The drawers now claim that the 
bank paid away their money ona forged instru- 
ment, and they claim that the bank is responsible. 
‘The progress of civilization is everyday develop- 
ing new forms of fraud, and new laws or rulings of 
law are required to meet them. 




















CRICKET. 
ee ies Na Sn 


Tue Freer v. Tre Crus. 

In this match, the Fleet went first to the wickets 
and were put out for 53 runs, only one player, 
Mr. Garde (29), making anything like a stand. 
Edwards and Walford bowled throughout, the 
latter giving 84 balls, off which 31 runs were 
made, but he took 6 wickets and bowled 4 maiden 
overs; Edwards delivering 85 balls, off which only 
14 runs were got, taking 3 wickets, and bowling 
1o maidens. ‘The Club then went in and won the 
game before four wickets went down—or rather 
before the first four men were caught—and played 
on till eight men were oul, when the stumps were 
drawn with the score at 144. Duff (33) and Wal- 
word (23) were top scorers, and Morriss carried 
out his bat with 17, The Club team appeat to 
have * put’em up ” Ireely—(this won't do at Kobe) 
—the first five men being caught out. Half-a- 
dozen bowlers of the Fleet assailed the defences 
of the Club, but their projectiles, lacking initial 
velocity, were not fleet” enough, only two 
“balls” taking effect. Following are the scores: — 

Furst, Coun, 
arman, ¢. Duff, b. 
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Mr. Abbott, ¢. Walter. b. 
Waltord | © Lee 

Mr, Crichton, | 

wards | 
Mr. Garde, b Wai | 3 
Mr. Knight, b. Walford...) ©) Crichton ctescseceneeeeees 28 
Mr. Lee, b. Edwards... § | Mr. Dutt, c. Hughes, b. Lee 33 
Mr. Hughes, br Edwards 2. 1 | Mr. Edwards, ¢. Crichton, 





Mr. Colomb, c. Abbott, b, 

Walford... nee 
Mr, Waiter, b. Walford... 
Mr. James, at, Duit, b. Wale 


1B. Garde wocrenceserots 
Mr. Mollison, b. Knight 
Mr. Morris, not out ss... 
Mr, Dodds, ¢, Garde, b, 

















ford 0] Knight tcc 
Mr. Field, run out... | Mr. Walford, b. Waite 
Mr. Box, not out .. 3| Mr. Robinson, not out 1 
Be sslbe gs + | BM. Hooper did not bat,” 
=| bs Lb. eee 
83 = 
144 











SAILING RACE. 

Se aie 
Saturday’s Sailing Race proved another victory 
for Maid Marion, which had the heels of every- 
thing else except on the run down to the Tomioka 
Spit Buoy, during which Aborigine and Molly 
Bawn notably overhauled her. Ronin was first 
across the line close under the weather flag-boat ; 
Molly Bawn followed under her lee; Princess 
Maud and Aborigine got over together, and the 
others followed somewhat in this order—Lady 
Louise, Irex, Maid Marion, Scow, and Hilda, the 
latter far in the rear, What breeze there was 
came about due East, and all stood out on the 
starboard tack, Maid Marion going slow at first, 
but soon getting among the foremost. Caught 


ouside Aes es the starting gun, she had to 
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stand in and only got across seventh boat. As they 
got out among the shipping the wind suddenly 
backed to N. The new cutter at once broke off 
towards the Kanagawa shore, followed by Princess 
Maud, but most of the others had gone about and 
were heading out towards the Lightship, this crowd 
comprising Aborigine, Lady Louise (first in stays), 
and Scow. Going smattly about, Maid Marion 
with the first of the northerly ‘breeze got out 
on the starboard tack far to windward of all. The 
work to the north mark was done by the Maid 
in three short tacks, but Captain Weston preferred 
to stand out on the port tack. Whether the wind 
proved deceitful or the flood tide was not so strong 
as he expected, the result was that when the big 
sloop, Afolly Bawn, and Princess Maud went 
about for the north mark the first was dead as- 
tern of the other two. Afolly Bawn, though com 
pletely thrown out by the change of wind, had 
contrived to work up to Princess and was now 








close under her lee. At th. 13m. 8sec. Maid 
Marion passed the north mark and in the 
incredibly short time of tm. and 52 secs. she 


broke out spinnaker stops and started for the 
Lightship. Princess Maud followed at th. 11m. 
33 sec, and Molly Bawn at th, 22m. 1} sec. 
Hoth getting out spinnakers in good time. At th. 
25 m. 49 sec, Aborigine, forged along to the mark 
and coming up on her heel went round smartly 
and bore away. Not to be out done by the new 
cutter in respect of celerity, Captain Weston had 
his spinnaker drawing in 3} minutes after round- 








ing. A most exciting struggle now took place 
between Lady Louise, Irex, and Ronin. The 
first had stood out so far that she was able 


to come in to the mark with sheets slackened. 
But Ronin was first and Jrex followed smartly, 
with Lady Louise close in her wake. Scow, one of 
the victims of meteorological duplicity, was partly 
becalmed inshore and only got round at rh. 40m. 
8 secs. ‘The Professor was handy with his spin- 
naker 5 [rex was almost as smart with her spread, 
but Lady Louise dallied strangely, as also did Scoz, 
the latter having to send up topsail, which she had 
not declared for windward work, 

‘The procession down to Tomioka was a pretty 
one. Freshening somewhat for the laggards the 
ind hauled to the eastward—almost_E.S.E.; and 
spinnakers became doubtful possessions. Ahead 
lay the Maid dancing along under the light breeze, 
astern came Afolly Bawn, Princess Maud next, 
with the white sloop rushing along on her weather 
quarter. Like Maid Marion, the Doctor carried 
his spinnaker as long as he could, with sheet 
fully paid out. Princess Mand as the wind headed 
preferred to seta balloon jib, and Aborigine like 
others held on with her spinnaker guyed well 
forward. ‘Thus until the breeze reached the new 
cutter her lead was rapidly lessened. At the Spit 
Buoy she was only a bare eight minutes ahead 
of Aborigine, a lead, however, which she added a 
ood deal to on the run down to the Tomioka 
jagboat. At 2h. 48m. 29secs. the new cutter 
having handed her spinnaker well wide of the 
mark, rounded in sheets and shot past, Aborigine 
following some 11 minutes later. Molly Bawn had 
held her own past the lightship, but had to give 
way to Aborigine on the run in to the Tomioka flag- 
boat. The heating back wasa tedious business, some, 
chief among these Maid Marion, Princess Mand and 
Lady Louise, favouring the deep water and no 
doubt catching the flood tide, while others juggled 
for the drafts off the land by holding over to the 
northern shores of Mississippi Bay. The wind 
had now settled at N.E., a fresh breeze, and the 
leaders shoved along smartly, dfaid’ Marion, 
weathering the Spit Buoy, stood in till shoal water 
was neared when she went about and began to 
work up in short tacks to the Lightship. Aborigine, 
coming out from the interior, as one might say, 
passed close under the lee of the Lucy and soon 
afterwards came about. The thrash up to the 
Lightship and then home with checked sheets 
was uneventful, darkness dulling the interest in 
the race. The features of this stage can be best 
got from the official times. Captain Efford acted 
as the officer of the day in a launch kindly lent by 
Captain Westor 
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From he above it would appear that the win- 
nets are :— 





mans, 
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Scow was the only opponent of Jrex for the 4th 
prize. 











FOURNALISM IN FAPAN. 
Ss 
IfS METHODS, ITS MEN, ITS SECRETS, 
AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman's letter to 
the Pall Mull Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Journalism in 
Japan :— 

Takyd, August 18th, 1888. 

‘The watch dogs of civilizatlon sieep with one eye 
open in Japan, as well as in Northumberland 
Street or’ Park Row, and it is fast becoming true 
that “there’s not a foot where man may dwell,” 
but the interviewer dwells there too. Four inte 
viewers for the vernacular press called upon me 
before I had been forty-eight hours on Japanese 
soil and when I succumbed, after vainly pleading 
privilege, it was to find ‘that the alert-minded 
Japanese has simply taken the American system 
of interviewing and reduced it to its simplest 
terms, not to say ad absurdum. With him inter- 
viewing is strict business from the start, like pull- 
ing a tooth or boring a hole, and he wastes no 
time like his ans Pacific archetype over pleasant 
introductory remarks about the weather or your 
voyage. ‘The operationis as follows. You receive 
a card bearing a series of cabalistic marks, and 
uncertain whether your visitor is a Minister of 
State or a guide in want of a job, you go down- 
stairs and discover a dapper little gentleman, in 
appearance about nineteen, dressed in faultless 
foreign fashion, tennis shoes, flannel trousers, 
white waistcoat, blue coat, flowing necktie, spec: 
tacles, and pith helmet, and speaking English with 
the accuracy and impressiveness of a copy-book. 
*Good-morning. Are you Mr. Blank?” “Good- 
morning. Tam.” “1am the reporter of the So 
and-So newspaper of Tdkyd. Will you permit 
me to interview you?” “With pleasure.” The 
inter viewer then takes a seat, produces a notebook 
and pencil and begins with the directness of a 
census-taker, “ How old are you, and where were 
you born?” And when [ tell him that 1 was 
*born of poor but respectable parents” in the year 
one, let us say, he gravely commits the unfaniiliar 
phrase to paper.“ How long will you stay ?—how 
long since you started ?—where have you been 2— 
what is the circulation of your paper ?—how do 
you like Japan ?—what do they think of Japan in 
England ?—what is it expected will become of 
Korea ?—will there be war between England and 
Russia 2—will President Cleveland be réclected? 
—will Ireland get Home Rule ?”—these were all 
among the qnestions ke pressed upon me with the 
relentless persistence ofa pile-driver. At last when 
Thad been compelled to draw liberally upon my 
imagination for my facts and the notebook of the 
enemy of Uavelling mankind was full, I supposed 
that the interview was over. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the interviewer's idea. He settled him- 
self in his chair, re-sharpened his pencil, produced 
a new notebook, and said “ If anything of interest 
has over befallen you upon your travels, please 
give me full informations now.” This was 
much, and when T said to him as he was go- 
ing, “If you do me the favour of sending me 
a copy of the So-and-so containing t 
view, will you be kind enough to put a mark upon 
it so that I may know which is the right way 
upwards,” I thought a twinkle in his eye showed 
it was dawning upon him at last that to. cross- 
question a solitary and ill-informed individual 
tipon the policies of all nations and the details of 
his own obscure life, was really a huge joke. But 
T had my doubts again afterwards when, sure 
enough, I received an extraordinary looking news- 
paper with “top” solemnly written on one side 
of it. 

Japanese interviewing, however, like interview- 
ing elsewhere, frequently renders a service to the 
community, for Ministers of State, even; and 
many less important personages, are not averse to 
making their views known on occasion in this way. 
But journalism has come with a rush in Japan, and 
there are at the present time too many iewspapers 
for any one of them to have the circulation and 
therefore the means to become as influential and 
as enterprising as the great journals of Europe 
aud America. In the whole of Japan there are no 
fewer than 550 newspapers and periodicals, and in 
the capital of Téky6 alone there are 17 political 






























































dailies, with a combined monthly circulation of 
5,906,000, and 116 periodicals, circulation together 
495,000 copies. With such competition, circula- 
tions are of course very small, the largest i 

Tokyd, whichever newspaper has it, being pro- 
bably not much over 10,000 copies, half of them 
sold’ in the city itself, and half in the villages 
around and other towns. 

‘A Japanese newspaper is a very different thing 
from what we are accustomed to find on our break- 
fast tables. Our last page is its first; its columns 
only run half the length of the page; it has no 
such thing as head lines or “scare heads” and its 
titles run from top to bottom instead of across ; i 

as but a few rough illustrations ; it prints few ad- 

veitisements, but those are paid for at a compara 
tively high rate ; its price is low, ranging from one 
to lwo cents a copy and from 25 to 50 cents a 
month; and it knows nothing yet of Sensational 
advertisements or flaming posters or deeds of 
journalistic derving do.” In general, its scale 
is much more that of the French newspaper than 
of the world moving monsters of Londen and 
New York. The only evidence of it that one sees 
in the streets is the newsman, either a lank and 
lean middle-aged man or else a boy, clad in 
meagre cotton clothes, trotting along wire bundle 
of neatly folded papers under his arm and an- 
nouncing his passage by the incessant tinkling of 
a litle brass bell tied to his waistband behind. 

The internal organization of a newspaper office 
is a sad spectacle of daily struggle with difficulties 
unknown elsewhere and really unnecessary here. 
‘The Japanese written and printed character con- 
sists" of the Chinese ideographs, those compl 
cated square figures made up of an. apparent 
jumble of of zig-zags and crosses and ticks and 
triangles and tails, and of the original Japanese 
syllabary, called kana. Of the former there are 
20,000 in all, of which perhaps 15,000 constitute 
the scholars? vocabulary, and no fewer than 4,000 
are in common daily use; while the 47 simple 
characterof kana are known to everybody. There- 
fore the Japanese compositor has to be prepared 
lo place in his stick any one of over 4,000 different 
types—truly an appalling task. From the nature of 
the problem several consequences naturally follow. 
First, he must be a good deal of a scholar himself, 
to recognize all these instantly and accurately ; 
secondly, his eye-sight suffers fearfully and he 
generally wears a huge pair of magnifying goggles 
and third, as it is physicially impossible for any 
one man to.reach 4,000 types, a totally different 
method of case arrangement has to be devised. 
The “typo,” therefore, of whom there are only’ 
three or four on a paper, sits at a little table at 
one end of a large room, with the case containing 
his 47 kana syllables before him. From end to 
end of the room tall cases of type are arranged 
like the shelves in a crowded library, a passage 
three feet wide being left between each two, ‘The 
compositor receives his “copy” in large pieces, 
which he cuts into little takes” and hands each 
of these to one of half a dozen boys who assist 
him. The boy takes this and proceeds to walk 
about among the cases till he has ¢ollected each of 
the ideographs, or square Chinese picture-words, 
omitting all the kana syllables which connect them. 
While these boys are thus running to and for, 
snatching up the types and jostling each other, 
they leep up a continual chant, singing the name 
of the character they are looking for, as they can- 
not recognize it till they hear its sound, the 
ordinary lower-class Japanese not understanding 
his daily paper unless he reads it aloud. When a 
boy has collected all the square characters of his 
“take” he lays them upon it by the side of the 
compositor, who sets-them up in proper order in 
his composing-stick, adding the connecting kana 
from the case before him. ‘Then a proof is pulled 
as with us and taken to two proof-readers, one 
of whom sings the copy” aloud to the other. A 
Japanese composing-room is thus a scene of bustle 
and noise and laughter and weird noises, the only 
serious figure being the long haired “typo” seated 
afar off by himself and poring over his wretched 
spider-web letters like some old entomologist with 
a new beetle under his microscope. (Of the 
Romaji Kat, or attempt to substitute the Western 
alphabet for the Chinese and Japanese cha- 
racters, I shall tell when describing the Japa- 
nese educational system and its practical re- 
sults in literature and dress and habits.) The 
“making up” and stereotyping is like that of 
old-fashioned offices at home, and the paper is 
printed upon flat presses fed by hand. The total 
number of persons employed on a typical Japa- 
nese newspaper, say the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
is as follows:—One political director, one chief 
editor, 5 assistant editors, 4 proof-readers, 1 
shorthand-writer, 12 reporters or news gatherers, 
3 or 4 compositors, each with several assistants, 
12 men in the press-room, and minor employés, 






































including distributors, making a total of 150 
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persons, ‘The reporters are the weak point, for | be universally adopted for political ends. ‘The ¥/# | that of butcher, general store-keeper, ship-chandler, 
the editor frankly tells you that if they cannot find | Shimpo is always thoughtful and suggestive, but | provision merchant, and ship’s compradore. 

its suggestions—or rather Mr. Fuleuzawa’s—are] 3. On the 15th day of November, 1887, the 


news they are compelled to bring home fiction, as 
they are paid by results, and_even then they do 
not often earn more than £2 or $10 a month, 
They therefore deliberately invent a large part of 
their news. During my own. stay the vernacular 
paper have had fifty items of news about my 
movements, of ludicrous inaccuracy. So untrust- 
worthy, indeed, is the reporter that an assistant 
editor is always sent when anybody of importance 
desires or is invited to be interviewed. As regards 
the supply of news, the best papers have their own 
correspondents, almost always men employed on 
a newspaper, in other chief cities, and some of 
them have mail correspondents abroad, generally 
young men who have gone to Europe or America 
to study. Much enterprise is shown in collecting 
full accounts of anything that occurs in Japan, 
but the trail of the untrustworthy reporter Is over 
it all, and this greatly reduces its interest and in 

fluence. Most of the papers are owned each by a 
few rich and influential men who keep in the 
background. 

‘The oldest Tékyd newspaper, and perhaps the 
leading one in Japan, is the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
—“‘daily news”—of which Mr. N. Seki is editor 
and part proprietor. Mr, Seki is a typical Japa- 
nese gentleman of the type produced by the ino- 
dern tendencies of his nation. Personally a young 
man of fine features and charming manners, hy 
at the same time a political student with 
reasoned convictions upon politics and political 
‘onomy in the abstract, and very definite views, 
if perhaps too enthusiastic ones, as to the practical 
application of his theories to the problems and 
needs of his own time and people. Like almost 
all educated modern Japanese he speaks English 
with ease, and on his recent return from a Euro- 

ean trip of political studies—spent chiefly in 
London—he turned over a new leaf in his news- 
paper. For years the Nichi Nichi Shimbun had 
been regarded as the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment, and the happy possessor of the advantages 
which spring from sucha connection, Indeed one 
Government official, who ought to know, told ne the 
exact amount in dollars of the subsidy it received. 
But on the whole, as Mr. Seki discovered, the dis- 
advantages of such a connection heavily outweigh 
the advantages, and nowhere does the suspicion of 
official subsidy do more injury than in the Jupa 
nese press, ‘The Nichi Nichi of to-day, theretore, 
as Mr, Seki has taken unmistakelle means of 
Jetting everybudy know, is in politics 4 liberal and 
independent sheet, Ifthe views and aspirations 
of any one statesman more than another are re- 
presented in it, they are those of H.E. Count 
Inouye, who presided over the Treaty Revision 
conferences and is now Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, but the notion of this is probably due 
more to the intimate private friendship between 
Count Inouye and Mr. Seki, than to anything 
which appears in the Nichi Nichi itself. 

4) a par with this paper, or close on its heels, 
comes the Fist Shimpo— the Times ”—an inde- 
pendent radical’ journal. This, like so many in 
in Paris, several in the United States, and at least 
n—the mouth 































































































one in London, is a one-man or 
piece of one man with original and characteristic 
opinions, and independent even to recklessness in 
expressing them. ‘The Fisi Shimpo has therefore 
all the peculiar strength and weakness of this 
course. ‘The mau is Mr. Fukuzawa, one of the 
most interesting and remarkable personalities i 








Japan. He began by translating into Japanese 
all the best foreign manuals of History,” political 
economy, geography, philosophy, etc, and thus 
directing the youth of Japan to the best paihs of 
Western knowledge. Te has been for many years 
the head of the largest private school in Japan, where 
his influence over seven or ight hundred youny me 
was formerly boundless, ‘To great learning he unites 
the highest degree of personal magnetism and 
extraordinary eloquence, so that ithe chooses to 
make himself prominent tm polities during the next 
few years, when the introduction of representative 
government will give to public speaking the same 
place avd power thatit has among Western nations, 
he will become a force for the professional politic 
cians to reckon with, His temperament, however, 
is that of the dreamer rather than that of the acto 
or the practical guide, and under his rule the Fi 
po is constantly putting forth gieat schemes of 
reform which strilee the im without efiering 
any point of contact with practical affairs, Once he 
proposed, for instance, that financial reform should 
he begun by cutting off one-half of the salaries of 
nent officials, as though the poor stipends 
put together would be more 
a drop in the bucket of national expenditure. 
Tien again he lost caste greatly even among his 
own students by his proposal that Christianity, in 
which le professed, in common as he said witlt all 
intelligent men, to feel no personal faith, should 
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Emersonian in their subtlety and incomprehensibi- 
lity, and Carlylean in their vigour and inaccuracy. 

‘Among the newspapers of the capital the Mochi 
Shimbun— the Post” is second to none, and its 
position is due nota little to the fact that it is dis- 
tinetly the organ of H. E. Count Okuma, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Yano, the editor, having 
been formerly closely associated with Count Okuma 
e political life. The Japanese Foreign 
Minister is well acquainted with all the tactics of 
Western Ministers, and Prince Bismarck knows 
no more about the press or its value or its dangers 
that Count Okuma does. He is, too, a statesman 
with a will of his own and distinct and forcible 
conception of the position which Japan owes it to 
her own dignity and her past “and her future to 
occupy. Therefore the Hochi Shimbun commands 
attention when it speaks, and will command it 
more and more among those who know as Count 
Okuma’s influence beg itself felt—and 
it will make itself unmistakeably felt—in the great 
question of ‘Treaty Revision, a question coming to 
the front again very much sooner than is generally 
expected, 

Among the other leading papers are the Mainichi 
Shimbun (‘every day’s news”) a liberal journal 
owned by Mr. Numa, the speaker of the Tdkyd 
Assembly, and edited by Mr. Shimada; the Choya 
Shimbun (“official and popular news”) a liberal 
paper edited by Mr, Yoshida; the Tékyd Dempo 
(' Telegraph”) a conservative journal, generally 
regarded as the organ of General ‘Tani, formerly 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, but who, 
although always considered a thorough conserva- 
tive, was compelled to leave the Government be- 
cause of his extremely radical suggestion that 
‘Treaty Revision should be dropped entirely unl 
the National Assembly had been formed two 
years hence, and was in a condition to decide 
upon the terms of it; and the Koron Shimpo 
(public opinion”), newly-established like the 
preceeding one, but a radical paper, the organ of 
Count: Ltagaki, a radical ‘ Jingo,” edited by 
a Japanese member of the English bar, now re- 
ng abroad for a while under the recent Peace 
Preservation Acts. ‘The Koron Shimpo is closely 
associated, too, with Count Goto, a politician of 
much activity of mind, although he has never 
yet succeeded in forming a steady nucleus of politi- 
cal principles around which to gather that radical 
and opposition party he is credited with the desire 
tolead. ‘The terms “liberal” and “conservative” 
and “radical,” however, as thus applied to Japan- 
ese politicians and the Japanese press, must neces- 
sarily he misleading or at any rate very vague, 
until the debates of the National Assembly na- 
turally result in the formation of distinct parties. 
At present statesmen here, and therefore new 
papers as well, are divided according to their per- 
sonal differences upon each question as it arises. 
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Finally, to return to the vernacular press for a 
moment, the same thing must happen belore long 
in Japan that has happened neatly everywhere 
eke. The right man will get hold of one of the 
old newspapers, he will secure the support of an 
enterprising capitalist, he will flood Japan with 
advertisements, he will employ all the aids of illus- 
tration, he will revive the national art of fiction, he 
will engage toreign correspondents everywhere, he 
will make reputations and rain them, hewill create 
ministries and destroy them, he will do much more 
good and evil than any of his fellowmen, and by 
and by he will fill the pockets of his proprietors 
with a golden harvest and then break down from 
woike and die forgotten like most other great 
But—vogue la galore! 

Henry Norman. 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
ee 


Before Gro. Jamieson, Esq., Acting 
‘Tuurspay, October 18th, 1888. 
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ALLEGED BREACH OF AGREEMENT, 


An action was called to-day in which Messrs. 
H. Ivison, J. Curnow & Co., and George Why- 
mark & Co.) Wading together at Yokohama under 
the sign and style of * Central Market,” H. Ivison 
& Co., sued BF. J. W. Palmer for $3,000 for 
alleved breach of agreement 

‘The petition was as follow: 

1. The defendant is a British subject resident 
within the jurisdiction of the Court, 

2. Prior to and diving a postion of the year 
1887 the defendant carried on business at Yoko- 
hama under the sign of the Exchange Market 
No. 70 Corner” which said business comprised 
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detendant by certain articles of agreement the 
made and entered into by him, and in considera- 
ion of the sum of $1,000 then paid to him by the 





plaintiff H. Ivison, sold to H. Ivison the goodwill 





and stock-in-trade of the said business and agreed 
not to be interested in a similar business in Yoko- 
hama and not to accept employment in a butchery 
or general store in or tiear Yokohama without the 
written consent of the plaintiff H. Ivison, and 
the defendant also agreed to let to H. Ivison 
the premises known as lot No. 70, Corner, situated 
in the Main Street, of the foreign Settlement of 
Yokohama, for a term of five years from Ist day of 
December, 1887, at a monthly rental of $45. 

4 On the 24th day of November, 1887, the 
plaintiffs became and still are severally interested 
each in one-third share of the business, stock- 
in-trade and good-will so sold by the defendant to 
the plaintiff H. Ivison as aforesaid, and the said 
business was on and after the 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1887, and still is carried on by the plaintiffs 
under the sign and name of “ Central Market” 
H. Ivison & Co. 

. The plaintiff H. Ivison has not since the date 
of the agreement referred to in paragraph 3 hereof 
consented in writing or otherwise to the defendant’s 
being interested in such similar business as alore- 
said nor to his accepting employment as aforesaid 3 
yet the defendant before the commencement of 
this suit and in breach of his said agreement has 
been interested in Yokohama in business similar 
to the business of which he sold to the plaintiff H. 
Ivison the good-will and stock-in-trade as aforesaid, 
and has accepted employment in a butchery of 
general store in or near Yokohama, and has there- 
by caused the plaintiffs grevious injury in theic 
said business. 

The plaintiffs therefore pray 

1. That the defendant be decreed to pay to them 
the sum of $3,000 as damages for the breach by 
the defendant of his said agreement. 

2. For an injunction restraining the defendant 
from bi nterested in any business in Yoko- 
hama similar to the business of whict he sold to 
the plaintiff H. Ivison the good-will and stock-in- 
trade on the 1gth day of November, 1887, and from 
accepting employment in a butchery or general 
store in or near Yokohama without the written 
consent of the plaintiff H. Ivison first had 
and obtained. 

3. That the defendant be adjudged to pay to 
the plaintiffs their costs of this action, 

4. That the plaintiffs may have such further or 
other relief as the nature of the case may tequite 
or as to this honow able Court may seem fit, 

The answer of the defendant was as follows :— 

1. That he admits the allegations and  state- 
ments contained in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
that portion of paragraph § in said petition which 
reads as follows :— 

“The plaintiff H_ Ivison has not since the date 
of the agreement referred to in paragraph 3 hereof 
consented in writing or otherwise tu the defendants 
being interested in such similar business as afore- 
said nor to his accepting employment as aforesaid.” 
. The defendant denies all other allegations 
statements in said petition or that plaintiffs or 
either of them have any cause of action against 
this defendant 

3. And for a further answer defendant says that 
the agreement referred to in paragraph 3 of the 
petition is void, it being unreasonable and oppres- 
sive to this defendant and is in vestraint of wade 
and against public. polic 

Wherefore defendiait pr 
+ That this action be di 
tion prayed for be denied. 

2. That plaintiffs be adjudged to pay this de- 
fendant his costs of this action, 

3. And that defendant may have such further 
reef as the nate of the case may require and 
that shall seem fit to this honourable Court, 

A jury had been summoned to try the cause, 
but on its being culled to-day 

Mr. Lowder, who appeared for the plaintiffs, said 
he had much pleasure im informing the Court that 
the case had Leen settled out of Cout,and there- 
fore it would not Le necessary to Wouble either his 
Honour or the jury. 

Mr. Weiller, who appeared for the defendant, 
concurred in this statement. 

: dye said he would make a note that the 
had been wlhdrawn; that would be quite 
sufficient. 

Mr. Lowder said it had not be 
had been settled out of Court. 

‘The Judge said it was the same thing. If Coun- 
sel didnot wish it to remain on the file it would 
have to be withdiawn, 

The jurymen were then dismissed and the Court 
rose, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ee ge, 
(Reuter “Specian” ro “ Jaraw Mart.”] 


London, October roth. 
The officials at the ports of the United States 
are rigorously enforcing the Chinese Exclusion 
Bill. 
London, October zoth. 
Russia is placing troops on the Austrian fron- 
tier, in response to similar movements on the 
Austrian side, 
The Russian Press is in favour of an under- 
standing with England. 
London, October arst. 
There is a general strike of colliers in England. 
The Emperor of Germany has started for 
Berlin. He has left a good impression in Italy. 
London, October 22nd. 
Speaking at a banquet at Ottawa, Sir John 
Macdonald said he believed that when the elec- 
tion was over in the United States the Americans 
would desire a revision of the Fisheries Bill. 
London, October 23rd. 
The French Cabinet Council having decided 


to introduce the income-tax, which the Cham- 
bers objecting to, a crisis is impending. 





[From tHe © N.C. Datty Naws."] 
London, October 15th. 


The Russian Consul at Tunis supports France 
on the School question. 





(Havas Teteoram.) 


Paris, September 25th. 
The Maritime Prefect of Toulon has been 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the Medi- 
terranean squadron. Vice Admiral Duperré 
has been appointed Maritime Prefect of Toulon. 
Paris, October rst. 
M. Piquet has been appointed Governor of 
French India. 
M. Pardon has been appointed Governor of 
New Caledonia. 
Paris, October rst. 
The President of the Republic has left his 
country residence at Fontainebleau and re- 
turned to Paris, 
Hamburg, October 1st. 
The Hamburg Zemps newspaper bitterly at- 
tacks Count Crispi’s action in declining to ‘sign 
the Turkish declaration explaining article ten of 
the Suez convention unless the Porte specified 
the African dominions as including the frontier 
of Tripoli. 
Paris, October 4th. 
General Boulanger has returned to Paris and 
will recommence the campaign forthwith. 
Paris, October 4th. 
Inundations, caused by a general overflow of 
all the watercourses, have devastated the depart- 
ments of Savoy. Several fatalities are reported. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee ge 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 

- per P.M.Co. _ Sunday, Oct. 28th.* 





From Ami 

From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & bper N.Y. K. 
Kobe... 

From America ... per O. & O. Co. 

From Canada, &e. per C. P. M. Co. 


Friday, Nov. 3rd. 


Tuesday, Nov. 6th.+ 
Thursday, Nov. 8th} 





* City of New York left San Francisco on October gth. + Belgie 
left San Francisco on October 18th. 2 Duke of Weiminister lett 
Vancouver, B.C., on October aand. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 





Hongkong... per P. &O.Co. Sunday, Oct. 28th. 
For Shanghai 
Kobe, ana t per N.V.K. Tuesday, Oct. goth. 
Nagasaici .. 
For America...... per P, M. Co. Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 








For Canada, &c. per C. P.M. 
For Europe, vi 


Hoogicong, 


Thursday, Noy. 8th. 











TIME TABLES TAMERS. 





YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

TKAINS Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.15, 7.0, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.43, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.m, 

Tuains tuave TOKY6 (Shimbashi) at 6.15, 
8.45," 9.45, and tr am.; and 12.18, 
6.15, 7.30, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p.n 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do. sen 45; 
Uhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do. 
sen 90. = 











7,30, 
"5 





marked (*) run Uheorgh 
ki, and Omori Stations. 
With the exception of 


Asuruani, 
1) ave the same 
opping at Kawasaki Station. 





without stoppin 
Th 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Yoxonama at 7.25 and 9.95 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Koz al 5.50, 
9.25, and 11,50 a.m. ; and 2.20, 4.40, and 7.05 p.m, 
Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 42, sen 
19, sen 9; to Fujisawa, sen 58, sen 34, sew 16; to 
Hiratsuka, sen 98, sen 54, sen 25 ; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00 
sen 60, sen 28; and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 78, sen 38, 














TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 


‘Trains Leave Uno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m. 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 pm.; Sutrakawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m, and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5-45 and 
10.05 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 p.m. 

Trains Leave SuioGams (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am. and 3 20 and 7.35 p.m.; Sexpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.m.; Fukusuima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 am, and’2.35 pin.; Koxtvana (up) at 8.03 
am, and 12.08 pan.; Ursunoaiya (up) at 7 a.m), 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second.class yen 1.32, third-class seu 66; to Koriyama 
JEN 4.10, Pen 2.74, yew 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3:32, yew 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yer 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, ven 2.25. 

















TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
‘TRAINS LEAVW TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m, and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m; and Yoxowawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m.,and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fanns—First-class, se 7§; second-class, sew 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY, 
TRAINS Leave Takerovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 


p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m, 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


‘YOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKY6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.4.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Mausasut al 6 and 
11.40 am., and’2.go and 95 pan, 
Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment) 
2.05 second-class, yen 1.96; third-class, sen 68. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
‘Traiws—Leave Oyama (down) al 855 a.m. and 
115 and 8.05 pan., and AsHiKaca (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Naowrsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. and 
4p.m, and NaGano (down) at 6.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 
4.35 p.m. f 

Fargs—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 

NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS Leave NaGaNo (up) at 6 and 10 am., and 
3 p.m. ; and Urpa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m,, and § p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


NAGOYVA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS LeAVE Nacoya (up) at 9.10 a.m,, and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at §.5§ a.m., 
and 1.35 and 5.55 p.m. 

Fares—Second-class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76, 




















yen 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘TRaINs Leave SHIMBASHT at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m, 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, 
third.class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS Leave SuinaGawa at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m, 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 
kes—First-class, sew 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STeAmuRS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.40 and 4.15 p.m.; and Leave 


sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 











per N.D, Lloyds, Sat 1» Nov. 17th. 
Digitized by CGO IQ 


YoxosuKa at 6,30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.15 
ler sen 20. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
Paice 
ARRIVALS. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 21st Oc- 
tober,—San Francisco 3oth September, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, M. de Horne, 21st 
October,—Hongkong 1oth October, vid. Na- 
gasaki and Kobe, General.—P, & O.S.N. Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,350, Isberg, 24th 
October,—Nagasaki 20th ‘October, Coal 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
23rd October,—Otaru zoth October, General, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 23rd 
October, Hakodate 21st October,’ General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Vechigo Mavu, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
23rd October,—Kobe 22nd October, General, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stedman, 
24th October,—Hakodate 22nd October, Ge. 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 26th 
October,—Hongkong’ 17th October, ‘Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Satellite (8), corvette, Captain T, P. W. Nesham, 
24th October,--Hongkong 16th October. 
Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Sakai, 24th 

October, Yokkaichi 23rd October, General. 


























Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, Thomson, 25th 
October,—Kobe 23rd October, General, — 


Cornes & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
25th October,—Handa 24th October, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Eck- 
strand, 25th Ooctber,—Hakodate 231d Octo- 
ber, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British 
Octobe 
Mails Cc 

Cordelia (10), cruiser, Captain H. H. Boys, 
October,—Target practice, 

John Winthrop, American, bark, 332, 25th Octo- 
ber,—North Pacific ist October, Whaling 
gear.—Captain. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
25th October,—Hakodate 23rd October, Gee 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
25th October,—Yokkaichi 14th October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 25th 













25th 











October,—Kobe 24th October, Mails and Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Cyclops, British steamer, 1,403, Nish, 26th Octo- 





ber,—Kobe 24th October, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Kaisow, British steamer, Castle, 1,945, 26th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe 25th October, General.—W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Fukui, 26th 
October,—Yokkaichi 25th October, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Somers, 27th October,—VYokkaichi 26th’ Oc. 
tober, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
26th Octoberber,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588 Pearson, 27th 
October,—Nagasaki 24th October, Coal and 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 











DEPARTURES, 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Franck, 
18th October,—Hakodate, General.-Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,842, Davis, 
2oth October,—Kobe, General. — Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,169, Peterson, 21st Oc- 
tober,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & C 

Yangtsé, French steamer, 2,371, Lormier, 21st 
‘October,—Shanghai_ via’ Kobe, Mails. and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Brown, 
zand October, — Shimonoseki, ” General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, ‘Thompson, 
23d October,—Otaru, General.—Nippon Yu- 
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Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 532, Haki, 23rd 
October, Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
23id_October,—Shanghai and’ ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 24th Oc- 
tober,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 

& O.S.S. Co 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Somers, 24th October,—Yokkaichi, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Urato Maru, Japanese steamer, 267, Matoki, 24th 
October,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japauese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
24theOctober;—Kobe, Mails and Generz 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
24th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, 
strand, 25th October,—Kobe, General. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 25th 
October,—-Yokkaichi, Genet al.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen,” 25th October,—Hakodate, 
General—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Batavia, British steamer, 1661, Auld, 26th Octo- 

Hongkong vid Shanghai, Mails and 

eral,—C. P. M.S.S, Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Wa 
26th October,—Handa, General. 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steam-r, 1,160, Fi 
26th October,—Kobe, Mails ‘and General.— 
Nippon Yasen Kaish: 

Nagaya Maru, Japanese st 
26th October,—Vokkaichi, 
pon Vusen Kaisha 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Steed- 
man, 26th October,—Kobe, General.—N 
pon Vusen Kais 

















Nip- 



























mer, 1,262, 
Gene: 












PASSENGERS. 

annivien, 
Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco: 
Rey. and Mrs.J. B. Ayres, Rev. and Mis. A. 
Taylor, Miss Tone Darrell, Mr. Thos. Conan 
. Geo. Daggott, Mr. Geo. lett, Dr. G, 
F. Jacoby, Mr. and Mrs. S, Yerkos Mr. and Mis. 















General Julius Johnstone, Mr. A. 
Liss Annic H.Crikshank,Mr.Wan, 
ajor J. O. Hutchinson, Mr. and) Mrs. L 





Moore, Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Van Horne, Rev. 
and Mis. A. D, Hailand child, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
M. Leonard, Major-General Campbell, Miss En- 








ma Hayes, Mr. J. B. Rentiers, Miss Madge 

Slaughter, and Mr. Geo. S, sera 

cabin, For Hongkong: Mr. Malini, Dr, 
aguart 








D. W, Power, Dr: B.D 
Mrs. G. A, and M Le and Mabel Steph 
son in cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. and Mis. 
Park Partch, Mis. W. J. Boone and boy, Rev. and 
Mis. G. H. F. Randolpti and child, Miss M. E. 
Hayden, Miss M. A. Posey, Miss Mary B. Latti 
more, Mr. W. J. Clennel, and Mr. G. D. P 
in cabin. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vi 
 G. R. Stevens, Mr. Yoshijiro, Dr. 
Manson and’ child, Lieut. W. B. 
Powell, Messrs. J. Bush, Vascliff, Aliboff, Ishiwa, 
ato, Mrs, Tehai and children, Mr. B, Hake and 
Mr. C. Chan Poo 
Chan, Mrs. MacShee and 4 Chinese and 1 Japa- 
cabin, 

British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong : 
and Mrs. A. J. de Rozatio, Miss H. Ro- 
, Miss Leira, Mr. and Mis 

a vd servan. 
chmidt, B. de Gong, | 
or San Francisco: 




















—Mr. 
zario, Miss BE. Roza 
1 














Cap: 
Messrs 
15 and 


Whitehead, Ja F 
nble, Captain Ber 
lis Wooster, and J. B. Worse 
uropeans in steerage. 

British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
: I. M. Saito, Mr. Edgar Hughes, 
LK. Kingdom, Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, Miss | 
Trwine, Miss MeKenzic, Miss Parker, Miss Gar 
Miss Munroe, Miss ‘Turner, Miss Firz- 
simmons Mr. Duff, Mr. Mickel, Mr. Horne, Mr 
Souter, Mr. Lawson, Mr, Whit Mr. J 
Hamilton Racey, Miss Lucas, H. Hai 
wood, Mr. Robert Harwood, Mr, P. 

Miss M, nelair, Miss J. M. 
and Mrs, G. Low, Mr, and Mis. J 
Master Fiyer, Mrs. H. B. Hulbert, Mr. He 









dener, 











wet Duebre, 
Kellic 






n, Mr. 
Fryer, 
B. 
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Hulbert, Mr. and Mas. Geo. Wilkinson, Dr. and 
Mrs, Percy Mathews, Miss Mathews, Miss Dollie 
Mathews, and Mr, William Ross in cabin. For 
Tientsin: Mr. J. H. M, Shaw in cabin. For 
Shanghai: Mr. John Hays in cabin, For Kobe = 
Mr, William Dyer in cabin, For Hongkong: 41 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha. 
kodate:—Master R. Holmes in cabin 5 Mrs. K. 
Ametsuka, Messrs. C, Ametsuka, Y. Wada, Y. 
Hakusui, and S. Kawasaki in cabin; and 33 pas- 
sengers in steerage. is 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Sasoga, Captain S, Yamagata, 
Captain G. Haza, Messrs. J. S. McShane, Gins- 
berg, M. ‘I. Piny, A. Bianchi, S. Ahby, M. Tara- 
nouchi, K, Oshima, M, Takata, G. Tanaga, S. 
Hamatane, S. Murano, K, Kada, A. Asafuli, Y. 
Akahoshi, S. Asano, and Y, Kano, in cabin; 
Mr. and’ Mrs. K. Akakuda, Mrs. 'F, Oyama, 
Miss Y. Oyama, Mrs. K. Oyama, Mr. C. Ishida, 
Mis. H. Kinoshita, Messrs. S. Joseph, and Ajima 
in second class; and 207 passengers in. steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, (rom 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Phillips and child, 
Mr. and Mrs, Asai and child, Lieutenant James, 
R.N., Messrs. A. Sasaki, Y. Murooka, I. Bunting, 
K. Tanaka, K. Kiuke, and S. Oshima in cabin3 
Mrs, Isao, Miss Ogasawara, H. Sakatani, Y. 
Hiramatsu, F, Matsumura, S. Koizumi, U. Soto- 
mura, and M, Rioha in second class; and 86 pas- 
sengers in steerage. For Sau Francisco: Dr. and 
Mis. Oshors aiid child. in cabin, For Londo: 
Mr. E. Foreshaw in cabi 







































DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Vangtsé, for Shanghai and 
Kobe Mr 


and Mrs, C. Hay, 2 children, and 
and Mrs. Mason, Dr. Palmer, Miss 
and Mrs. C. Overbeck, Mrs, and 
Miss Chandler, Mrs. Hogg, Mrs. Alen, Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Meier, Messrs. 
in, Gen Po Ching, Tan Cha Wa, A. 
uda, Tanabe, Swange, Bianche, 
and Novion and servant in cabin 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
i and ports ;—H.E. Kusaka, Rev. and Mrs, G. 
dolph and child, Rev. and Mrs. V+ W. Partch, 



































vs. Boon and son, Mr, and Mrs. Moore, Miss 
A.M. Posey, Mis. Thomson, Miss Mori, Miss 
Ohara, Mis, H. Wa Anderson, Miss 
Dorrell, Mr. and i Sam and two 


But! 





children, Messrs. ] avre- Brandt, 
G 















Palmer, G. D. Fitzipics, W. Connell, C. H. 
Kragh, T. B. Thornhill, K. Matsue, Kuribara, 
Omura, Kasano, Yoshida, Dr. G Wagne HH, 
Gilby, P. Stettin, Nakano, Kochita, HH. 

Sugaki, S. Shita, A. Oestmann, K 





and Nagura in cabin; M. Dadé and Butler’s 
setvant in second class; and 140 passengers in 





"| steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe :~Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Hail and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanham, Viscount Y. Shinagawa,” Miss 
Johnstone, Mrs. M. Ishimatsu, Mrs. K. Aib: 
Messts. A.B, Walford, John A. McKay, W. R. 
Shaw, Foster, N. Saeki, 'Y. Nakamura, D. Miya- 
zaki, J. Mitsumine, VY. Hiraga, J. Namb: 
and Sho Rei in cabin; Messrs. M. Masuda, KI 
Yasuda, Y. Miyashi, ‘T. Takenouchi, C. Yamane, 
K. Matsumoto, and 'F. Sasada in second class; 
and 116 passengers in steerage. 

Per nese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 

kodate ta and M, Maeda in 
and 13 passengers in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, for Kob 







































Messts. Y. Furusa and M. Iwagaki in cabin; 
Messrs. N. Suzuki, ‘I, Umeno, and J. Hattori in 
second class; and 113 passengers in’steerage. 





c 
Per French steay ah: 
Kobe :—Silk, for France 446 bales; Waste silk 
ance 387 bales; for England 7 bales ; total 
les; Tieasure for Singapore, $68,000. 
spanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $132,000.00. 


RGOES. 
+ Vangtsé, for Sha 


















REPORTS. 
The British steamer Gaelic, Captain William 





ailed from San Francisco the 
18.22 p.m. had fresh gales from 
nd head sea to October 1611 
thence to port ble winds and smooth se 
Atrived at Yokohama the 21st October, at 1¢ 
ime 20 days, 10 hours, 8 minutes, 






Pearne, reports : 
zoth September, 
SAW. to NW. 

















pan. 
The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Jno. M 
calfe reports: —Lelt Hongleong the 17th” October, 
attpam, Arrived off Macao, ats p.m. and left 
the 18th, at 10 a.m, had light southerly winds and 


very i weather to Ocksen where the wind came 





in north-east and freshened to strong gale on the 
2oth with heavy sea, backing to north on 2tst, still 
blowing hard with heavy sea. On 22nd passed 
Yokoshima; moderate N.N.W, winds and fine 
weather; had .gusty northerly winds and fine 
weather to Ooshima; thence to port moderate 
E.N.E. and N.E. winds and fine weather. Pas- 
sage from Macao 6 days, g hours. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 231d Octo- 
ber, at 5 a.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 24th, 
at 1.40 a.m, and left the same day, al 9.40 a.m.; 
had light variable airs, smooth water and the 
usual fine, clear pleasant weather throughout, Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 25th October, at 9.08 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru vepoit: 
—Left’ Shanghai the 20th October, at 11 a.m., 
crossed Woosung Bar at noon, and experienced 
strong N.N.W. winds with high sea. Arrived at 
Nagasaki the 22nd, at 6 a.m. and left the same 
day, ats.30 p.m, Arrived at Shimonoseki the 23rd, 
at 6.30 a.m. and left the same day, at 7.45 a.m. 
Attived at Kobe the 24th, at 5.30 a.m., having 
had nothing but fair weather from Nagasaki, and 
left the 25th, at noon; threatening weather at 4 
p.m, and 6 p.m. met heavy northerly gale with 
high N.E. sea and blinding vain, which lasted until 
the ship sighted Omaisaki; thence to port mo- 
derate weather; passed Rock Island, at 4.30 p.m. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 26th October, at 
10.30 p.m. 

















" COMMERCIAL. 
+——_ 
IMPOR 


The market generally has continued to wear a 
dull, heavy aspect, especially with regard to Yarns 
and Grey Shirtings, which holders have been eager- 
ly pressing for sale, so much so that they have 
succeeded in forcing down prices to a point far 
below present cost, and most holders have 
retired from the market leaving very few sellers at 
the close. For Bombay Yarn there has been a 
good deniand, but excessive supplies being offered 
trom Kobe and other markets prices have given 
way slightly. For Woollens of all sorts as well as 
for Fancy Cottons the demand has been very 
limited, and in many cases nothing whatever doing. 

YarwS.—Sales for the week amount to about 

300 bales English Spinnings and soo bales Bom- 
bays. 
Corrox Pizce Goops.—About 15,000 pieces 
g lbs. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces I'-Cloths, and some 
small sales only of various kinds of Fancies are the 
sales reported, 

WooLLens.—2,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
600 pieces Italian Cloth, and 1,000 pairs Blankets 


























are all the business teported. 
COTION VARNS. 





















Nos. 16/24, Or #30.00 to 3050 
Nos. 1624, Me F 31.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest . 31.75 to 32.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse wou. 32150. to 33.50 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary... 32.75 to 33.35 
Nos. 28 32, Medium... 33.50 to 34.00 
Nos. 28.32, Good to Best . 34.25. to 35.50 
Nos. 38 12, Medium to Best 38.00 to 39 50 
No. 325, Lwo-fold ...... 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 42s, 'Two-fold 38-00 to 40.00 
No. 208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 26.75. to 28.50 
Nos, 10/14, Bombay .. 23.00. to 25.50 








CK GOODS. 











J, ain 
71h, 24 yards, 32 inch tgo to 
v2 yards, 44 i 
24 yards, 301 


wd atteens Black, 32 


































toon 
Yushey Redecab te lb, s 
inches. to 1.85 
Velvets—Blacle, 35Y: ‘ds, 22incl to 6.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 ya to 0.72 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inche: to 2.084 
WOOLLENS, 
Plain Osteane, go-sz yards, qzinches $4 vo tw 5.50 
Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to jo 
Hatin Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 
Medium........ o22 to ash 
Halian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common penis “ vs 0.18 Lo ab 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 
ar inches... otgh to 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, §1@ sO inches ws. 0.30 to 0-45 
Clots—Presidents, 54 @ sGinches ... 0.40 to 060 
lis—Union, 54 @ $6 inches .... 0.35 to 0.60 
Kets—Searlet and G en 4 to ahi, 
pee Th : 0.36 to 9.40 





MEDAL: 


Market is said to be firm, with a fair en 
for Iron at last quotations. Wire Nails are easier. 


Original from 
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Spelter and Zinc sheets are not in great supply, 
and are accordingly wanted. Prices generally ave 
hot yet on a par with rates wired out from home ; 
where the colliery troubles threaten to restrict the 
output of metals for the time. 
















class, Daruma $560, Hana-musume $540, Red 
Flag $525, with lower grades at $515, $500, $480. 
Buyers complain of the quality this year, but 
manage to get on with purchases all the same. 

Oshu sorts have been quiet and neglected this 
week : only one sale of Hamatsuki at $480. 















Flat Bars, 4 inch .. $2.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, # inch 260'19 $0. | (iste Nouit ac Moree 
Round and square 2.90 to 3.00 ee ecNe . _ 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.90 to 3.00 | Hanks—No. a(Shin ++ $490 to 500 
rod, small size ..... 3.10 to 3.20 anks—No, 2 (Joshu) + 470 to 480 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.60 to 5.30 | !anks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 475 to 480 
Tin Plates, per box 5.30 to 5.50 Hastie Ne: at (este) . 450 te 460 
i nles—| 03. tage 
Pig drome NG, 3: ys $40 to 150 | Hanks—No. 3 Aso toags 
KEROSENE Hanks—No. 3} .. 420 to 425 





No new sales of * spot” cargo since our last, but 






















Filatures—Eextra 620 to 640 




























the market is very strong, and holders are asking | ilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deni G00 to6i0 

< ane nf i ms Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 600 to 610 
high prices. One transaction of 25,000 cases} gilatures—No. 14, 13/10, 14/17 deniers 570 to 580 
Russian to arvive is recorded, price being men. teh eae Berta aes 
tioned as $2.05 Deliveries continue good, and the 214/18 deniers 350 to 360, 
trade appears to be sound. 3, 14/20 deniers ... 520 to 530 

QUOTATIONS. shiu& Oshu) Best No.1 560 to $70 

Cheater . $2.17} to 2.20 Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 550 to 560 

Comet STINE to aah | Re-teels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 330 to $40 

Devoe 22h to 2.16 Resrecls—No. ay 14/18 deniers ‘i $10 to $20 

Russian 3 2.024 to 2.05 fe-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 490 to 500 

re Kakedas—Extra a — 
SUGAR. 

The animation in Sugar of all grades has dis-| KayedS—No- 350\t0 S60 
appeared during the interval, but there isnofurther| Kakedae—Ne. Sao to s25 
reduction in prices. The usual weekly sale of] Kaledas—No. 30 to 510 
White Refined aggregates only 818 piculs, which| Kaledas—No. 480 to 490 
were disposed of as follows :—249 piculs at $7 per] Kakedas a 

. A ‘ . Kakeda: et 
picul, 33 piculs at $5.68 per picul, and 232 piculs| S2ked = 
at $§ per picul. Of Takao brand there was only | [lanuts site gi 
ane sale, 300 piculs at $5.52) per picul, and off Mamateuki No. 34 460 to 470 

odai—No. 2 : ssh 


Valan and Cake Sugar there were only sold 1,700 
piculs at $3.45 to $5.15 per picul. 






Export Tables Raw Silk to 26th Oct., 1888 :— 

















White Refined $5.20 10 7.28 ethics antes tee 

Manila sen 3:70 03.85 | Kurope 4,998 2147 

Java and Penang 3:20 to3.35 | America 3583 igo 
oe 3.05 to 3.10 

ara 2.70 to 2.80 i Bales 10,957 10,581 1277 

Brow n 3.55. to 3.60 Total ..... {eek 11,007 10,300, wait 

= ScitiGncdvanaDesa ome “niet, Jncoins 

EXPORTS. Tapert ttoneat fay} 22350 11,300 "8,700 

RAW SILK. Stock, 26th October...... 12,200 13,800 11,300 

Our last issue was of the 19th instant: since] Ayaitabtesuppliestodatezqgso ages oreo 


that date we have seen an active market: and the 
Settlements recorded amount to 1,720  piculs 
divided thus:—Hanks 640 piculs, Filatures 425 
piculs, Re reels 425 piculs, Kakeda 215 piculs, 
Oshw 15 piculs. Additional, Direct shipments 
have been 4o bales making the total Export trade 
of the week 1,750 piculs. 

The principal business has been done since the 
2end. On that day one holder of Shinshu filatures 
reduced his price $20, and simultaneously orders 
for Hanks Filatures and Re-regls came in from 
Europe, so that the Settlements on that day alone 
were over 500 piculs. Now prices are somewhat 
mixed. Holders are divided in their ideas, some 
of them preferring to hold off a little and see how 
things go before selling their stocks at what they 
consider very low prices. 

Intelligence from New York still reports a very 
stagnant market there. Politics have apparently 
operated to the entire suspension of business, 
while the Presidential election is pending. 

Supplies come in freely every day and malgré 
the heavy buying of the last few day, the stock’ is 
now 12,200 piculs. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the approaching cold weather will re- 
strict production very considerably; the flatures 
in the upland and northern provinces closing in 
the winter. 

‘There have been two departures since last writ 
ing :—French and Canadian mails—both leaving 
port on the aist, The Vangtsé had 446 bales for 
Europe and the Abyssinia 178 bales for New York. 
These departures bring the present Export up to 
11,067 piculs, against 10,800 last year and 7,203 
at'same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—These have had the chief share of at- 
tention this week, London again entering the 
field after a long ‘absence. The large purchases 
were in Chichibu at $460 and Hachojt at $430. 
One or two lots good Shinshu also done at $500, 
$490, and $480, according to quality. 

Filatures—The most notable sale was about 50 
piculs of Kaimeisha at $5903 although the owner, 
having reduced his stock, will not sell more at the 
price just now. Other holders of similar grade 
have retired from the market for the present, and 
many offers at a slight reduction on our quo- 
tations have been retused. Business has been 
done in Koshu sorts at $570 and-in Mino at $550. 
One parcel fine size Utsunomiya is said to be 
going forward on consignment account. 

Re-reels.—Plenty done in these; common and 
medium grades again being almost exclusively 
dealt in—at prices ranging from $480 to $52 
Best Foshu of known marks are still held for $570, 
perhaps $565, and for these there is very little 
enquiry. 

Kakeda.—A fair daily business continues in this 



































Digitized by Goc gle 


WASTE SILK. 

Again large transactions in this branch, pri 
pally by two or three leading European shippers. 
Settlements since last report are noted as 1,450 
piculs divided thus:—Pierced Cocoons 230 piculs, 
Noshi 780 piculs, Kibiso 440 piculs. No direct 
Export this season, up to the present. 

As before Noshi and Kibiso have been first 
favomites, buyers operating freely in these kinds 
Prices are without change from last advices: the 
Stock is ample and well assorted: holders are 
fairly current, and values are ata level which ap- 
parently admits of liberal transactions. 

The Glamorganshire had 20 bales Noshi for 
London, and the Vangtse 412 bales Waste and 


Cocoons for Europe. These departures bring the 
total export up to 4,855 piculs, against 3,915 last 
year and 7,907 at same date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—One or two large parcels good 
quality, 75 per cent. yield, have been settled at or 
near $953 a small lot Waste Cocoons being enter- 
ed at $53. The usual settlements for Connecticut 
have not as yet been declared. 

Noshi.— Good current dealings herein, the better 
classes being in demand. Foshu has also received 
the usual share of attention. Quotations are 
practically unchanged from last week. Osh $118, 
Bushu $100 to $125, Mino $109, Foshu $73 to $77. 

Kibiso.—Considerable business in all kinds: 
including Filature $80 to $105, Aino $40 to $65, 
Sandan $40 to 850, Foshwe $37}. Pe 9 5 

Mawata.—No fresh transactions, new staple 
from Oshu districts being at present in very short 
supply. 

Sundries.—Nothing done this week in either 
Neri or Kueuito. 

















QUOTATIONS. 








































Export Table Waste Silk to 26th Oct., 1888 :-— 




















SuASON 1884-89. 1887-68, 1886.87, 
a Pious. Picvtss — Picvuss 

Waste Sill, 4,633 3,286 54995 
Pierced Cocoons 222 629 1912 
4.855 3,915, 7,907 

Settlementsand Direct 2 “Ut. Ficus. cuts. 
Export from ist Taly $ 7,500 §,600 10,600 
Stock, 26th October ...... 11,500 12,100 11,400 
Availablesuppliestodate 19,000 17,700 22,000 


Exchange Was fluctuated somewhat; first ad- 
vancing, then declining and finally closing steady 
at the following rates :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/1¥5 Documents, 3/2; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/24; Docu- 
ments 3/24; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $7645 4 
m/s. U.S.G., $7733 Paris, 4 m/s. fes. 3.973.0 
m/s. fess 4. 














Estimated Sille Stock, 26th Oct., 1888 : 
Wasra. 


Raw. 
Hanks... 
ilatures 


PICULS. 


2,150 
5,120 | No 


PicuLs. 
1,250 
4,700 























Re-reeis 21620 | Kibiso 51350 
Kakeda 1,480 | Mawata ‘90 
Oshu we 015 | Sundries 10 
Taysaam Kinds... 215| 
‘Total piculs ......12,200! Total piculs ..... 11,500 
TEA. 


A fair amount of business has been transacted 
for the week ending at date. The volume of pur- 
chases amounts to 1,445 piculs consisting mostly 
of Common sorts for Canada. The market_is 
weak, but we leave quotations unaltered. The 
City of Sydney, which sailed on the 16th inst. toole 
from Kobe 8,396 Ibs. for New York, 30,156 Ibs. 
for Chicago, 27,400 Ibs. for San Francisco and 
19,936 Ibs. for Canada, total 94,888 Ibs. The 
steamship Abyssinia sailed on the 21st inst. taking 
172,922 Ibs. from Kobe, divided thus :—83,0,49 Ibs. 
for New York, 75,284 Ibs. for Chicago, and 14,589 
Ibs. for Canada, The same steamer took from 
here 90,142 Ibs. for New York, 93,509 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 6,847 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 277,227 
Ibs. for Canada, footing 467,725 Ibs. 


























Common... . $rotoir 
Good Common 12 to 34 
Medium... 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine 20 to 22 
Kinest 23 to 25 
Choice Nominal 


Choicest 


EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has fluctuated during the week, but 


closes steady at quotations :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight é 
On Paris—Private 6 mo: 
On Hongkong—Banic sight 





















On Hongkong—Private io day: Bef di 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 2 yah 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sjght ...... 73 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand...... 754 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 764 
On San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand. 754 





On San Francisco—'rivate 30days sight... 704 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.”” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 

Siz SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia, 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to iniorm the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and | had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.”? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 


all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—I had with me a quantity of Hollo~ 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon.us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the stnall remaining **stock-”” 























Piere: $ 95 to 100 
Nosh 113 to 120 
Nosh: 103 to 10 
Noshi ‘ 95 to 100 
Nosh , Good to Best .. 110 to 120 
ishu, Best 95 to 100 
shu, Good 85 to 90 
hinshu, Medium 75 to Bo 
ito—Bushu, Good to Best 115 to 120 
ito—Josh Soto 85 

75 to 
to— joshi, Or : toga 
\—Filature, Best selected Too to 105 
o—Filature, Seconds ..... 90 to 95 
0o—Oshut, Good to Best . Boto 85 
Shinshu, Best... qoto 75 
shu, Seconds Goto 65 
-0—Joshu, Good to Fai soto 45 
o— Josh dling to Common goto 30 
ibiso—Hachoji, Good s......0.... foto 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. . 30to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 15to 7 

Mawata—Goud to Best = 





Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
Original from 
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krorare MARK. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co. 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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Awazoca Gavo MéoxL Coot levesw' ExBTiON, 1886. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TUBACCOS 


RICHBIOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“*Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
isn Brown” Fine Cut. 

& Black Plug Cave! ndish} 


IM ALL USUAL SIZES. 








PRISE LISTS 


Fotablished a 





APPLICATION, 


of @ Century. 








x pre-eminent excellens valley. 
GOLD MEDAL BOUQUET 

E88, BOUQUET ‘WOOD VIOLET 

TREVO OHYPR! 

















YARROW’ iS} 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPERDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHineRY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO.; POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wi heel Steamers used by. the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 












And see that each Jur bears Haroa Licbig’ 
in Bluo Ink across tho Labul. 





FINEST “AND EAPE 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 

Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghout India. cases of Weakness. 


rt 
Cookery Books Port, Ere on Application to the ‘Keeps good in the hottes' 


Climates, and for any 
length of trme. 


mpany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT “OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 







The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 







She Universal Komeay jor Acidity of the Stoma 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructatio: 
Bilious Affections. 





by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


|ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LIMITED, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


OLAS Oy Te RQ. ae Pay Ss 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STRELT, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


(1G MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


gi T. B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Engineers und Wannfacturers, 
52, GRACECz TURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Latest Teteorans, 
Surveino Lwrecuiee: 
Commenctan INTE: © 








The ‘epee Weekly ait, 


“PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
ailletters on business be addressed to the MaNaGEr, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EpiToR. 








Yoxouama: Saturpay, Nov. 3rp, 1888. 














SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A new journal has been started in Ehime Ken 
styled the Vosan Shimpo 


Recent returns show that there are 33 private 
schools in Hyogo Prefecture. 


Tue Japanese Minister to London and Vis- 
countess Kawase left Marseilles on the 7th ult. 
for Japan. 

Tue Kobe Maru, a sister ship to the Sarto 
Alaru, has arrived from England for the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

A sertes of special and ordinary meetings of 
the Kanagawa Local Assembly will be held 
on the 5th inst. 

A meetine of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the 29th ultimo. H.ILM. the 
Emperor was present. 


Tue first snow experienced at Hinomura, Chi- 
itama Prefecture, fell on the even- 





chibugori, 
ing of the 22nd ult. 


‘Tux Enperox was present at the races at Negi- 
shi on the second day of the Autumn Meeting 
of the Nippon Race Club. 





Irhas been decided by the Communications 
Department that a postal school will be esta- 
blished shortly in the capital. 


Ir has been decided by the Railway Bureau that 
traffic over the whole line of the Tokaido Rail- 
way will be opened in March next. 


Fire broke out ina saké brewing factory be- 





longing to Mr. Aiba, at Tenjinmachi, Nichome, 


Yushima, TokyOrga i hed ay 


so0ghe on the 25th ultimo, 


a.m. Seventeen houses and the factory were de- 
stroyed, 3 houses being partially damaged before 
the fire could be got under control at 3.42 a.m. 


Tux Emperor presented a handsome pair of 
bronze vases at the late meeting of the Nippon’ 
Race Club, which were won by Mr. Easton on 
Pretender. 


Cour Yamagata has received permission from 
H.I.M, the Emperor to travel abroad. His Ex- 
cellency will leave the capital about the middle 
of this month, 











ARRANGEMENTS are now being made by Japa- 
nese merchants of Yokohama, to establish a 
Club, to be called the Yokohama Trading Club, 
kaicho, Yokohama, 








Tux prosperity of Kyoto is said to have steadily 
increased for some time past, there being at 
present nearly 3,000 less unoccupied houses now 
than four years ago. 


Iris stated that a decision has been arrived at 
after considerable discussion that candidates for 
the National Assembly and voters at elections 
must be thirty years of age. 


Lrut.-Grnerat Viscount Mrvosu1, command- 
ing the Tokyo First Divisional Head-quarters, 
will leave the capital about the middle of this 
month for the Bonin Islands. 


Tue Autumn Meeting of the Nippon Race Club 
held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, 
took place in magnificent weather, an immense 
crowd being present on the second day. 


Javanese residents of San Francisco have trans- 
mitted ye 32.25 to the Fukushiina Local Go- 
vernment Ofiice towards the fund for the relief 
of sufferers by the eruption of Bandai-san. 


Tue new buildings of the Yokohama Post and 
Telegraph Office, which are now in course of 
construction close to the Kanagawa Local Go- 
vernment Office, will be nearly completed by 
the end of the present year. 








Viscount Toru, Japanese Vice-Consul in the 
Hawaiian Islands, who has been staying for 
some time in the capital, will leave again this 
month for the islands. Mr. Ando Taro Japa- 
nese Consul-General, is expected to leave Hawai 
shortly for Japan, 





Tue newly-erected Christian chapel at Akashi 
was formally opened on the 23rd ult., many 
ollicials being present at the ceremony. ‘I'hat 
date was the tenth anniversary of the com- 


mencement of mission work at Akashi. 


A MEETING of members of the Tékyd Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society was held on the 24th ult, 
at the Rokumei-kan to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Fourth Charity Bazaar to 
be opened on the roth, 11th, and rath instant 
in the Rokumei-kan. 








‘Tur presentation of prizes to the successful 
competitors at the exhibition now open in Kyoto 
under the pre- 





sidency of Count Inonye. Ten exhibitors took 
first-class prizes, 20 second-class, 58 third-class, 
74 fourth-class, 486 fifth-class, and 1,020 sixth- 
class prizes. 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of share- 
holders of the Ryomo Railway Company, held 
on the 27th ultimo, in the rooms of the Tékyé 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, at 
Kobikicho, a dividénd of 10 per cent. per annum 
was declared for the first half of this year, 


Ir is stated that on the arrival in Japan of Vis- 
count Kawase, Japanese Minister to London, 
His Excellency will be appointed to the office 
of Vice-Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and that Viscount Aoki, the present Vice-Mini- 
ster, will be ordered to succeed him. 


Tue Yokohama Cricket Club sent a team to 
Kobe to play an interport match, and the results 
were that on the first day the Yokohama men 
won by eight wickets, and in the return match 
the following day, when only one innings was 
played by each side, Kobe made 52 and Yoko- 
hama ror. 





Paymaster Murakami, a private secretary to 
the Minister of State for the Navy; Lieut.-Com- 
mander Yamamoto, and other naval officers 
who accompanied Vice-Admiral Viscount Kaba- 
yama, Vice-Minister of State for the Navy, to 
Europe, have been ordered to prepare reports 
on the observations made by them. 


In consequence of the death of the late Viscount 
Mishima, Mr. Nagasaki, a Master of the Board 
of Ceremonies, was sent by their Imperial 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress on the 
24th ult. to the residence of the deceased gentle- 
man, and yen 3,000 from the Emperor and yen 
500 from the Empress were presented by him 
towards the funeral expenses. 








Tue ceremony of opening the new buildings of 
the Osaka Government Fine Art Hall took place 
on the 3rd ult, Count Inouye, a number of 
military officers from the Osaka Fourth Divisional 
Head-quarters, members of the Osaka City As- 
sembly, and many ladies and gentlemen were 
present, Addresses were given by Messrs. 
Tateno, Governor of Osaka, and Amano, Direc- 
tor of the Osaka Museum, 





iw accordance with an invitation from Mr. Oki, 
Prefect of Kanagawa, the members of the Kana- 
gawa Local Assembly, the members of the in- 
come (ax investigation committee, and a number 
of wealthy residents, assembled at the Kana- 
gawa Local Government Office on the morning 
of the 27th ultimo. Mr. Oki asked their views 
as to whether the limits of the city of Yokohama 
should be enlarged or remain as at present, as 
the law for the organization of cities, towns, and 
villages will be put into force in April next. 


Ow her visit to the Peers’ Club, in Ueno Park, 
on the 26th ult. H.I.M. the Empress granted 
yen 80,000 to the Japan Red Cross Society 


téWatds he !F@NY for the erection of a hospital 
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for the society and for the purchase of medical 
instruments. Her Majesty has also given yen 
500 towards the expense connected with the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
formation of the International Red Cross Society. 
Tue funeral of the late Viscount Mishima, Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police, took place on the 
morning of the 26th ult. from his late residence, 
at eight o'clock. ‘The remains of the deceased 
gentleman were interred in accordance with the 
Shinto rites in the Aoyama Cemetery. The 
funeral was attended by Messrs. Tanaka Kaizo 
and Matsumoto Shotai, mourners; Viscount 
Mishima Yataro (eldest son of the late Vis- 
count) chief mourner; Mr. Makino and other 
relatives, Mr. Orita, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, and a large number of police officers 
and a detachment of troops from the Tokyo 
First Head-quarters. Amongst those who 
were present at the funeral were the Minister- 
President of State and Countess Kuroda, Count 
Ito, President of the Privy Council; Counts 
Okuma, Yamagata, Saigo, Yamada, and Matsu- 
kata, Viscounts Enomoto and Hijikata, Ministers 
of State; Count Katsu, Privy Councillor; Marquis 
Nabeshima, Grand Master of the Board of 
Ceremonies ; Count Yoshii, Viscounts Nomura, 
Aoki, and Kabayama, Major-General Katsura, 
and Messrs. Yoshikawa and Tsuji, Vice-Ministers 
of State ; Viscount Inouye, Director of the Rail- 
way Bureau; Vice-Admiral Viscount Nirei, Rear- 
Admiral Ito and a number of naval and military 
officers, the Governor of Tokyo and Baroness 
Takasaki, Mr. Funakoshi, Prefect of Chiba; the 
Russian and Chinese Ministers, the secretary 
of the Italian Legation, M. Boissonade, Mr. 
Chiossone, of the Imperial Printing Bureau, se- 
nators, Officials of chokunin, sonin, and hannin 
rank from various Government Departments, 
and a number of military officers. 


Tuere has been very little inclination to operate 
on the part of buyers of Imports, and the’ race 
holidays have had the effect of further reducing 
the volume of transactions. The Yarns sold have 
been mostly English spinnings, Bombays being 
very sparingly dealt in, In the Metal Market 
there is no change, quotations on the home side 
—both for Metals and freights—are high, and 
buyers consequently take only what is wanted 
for immediate use. There is no change to re- 
port in the Kerosene trade. Prices keep up, 
and holders are strong in the possession of a 
moderate stock only and no arrivals. Sugar is 
dull and the market weak, but, in view of recent 
bad news from Formosa which indicates that 
through heavy rains in August only half the 
quantity produced last season is likely to come 
to market, added to which the people in the cane 
districts are in revolt on account of the imposition 
of oppressive taxation, a change may be looked 
for, and the present owners of Brown sorts will 
likely see rates go much higher if they can hold 
on. A large quantity of Silk has been sold, 
transactions amounting to over 2,000 piculs, not 
including 161 piculs direct shipment. The bulk 
of the staple bought has been of medium grade, 
the very best chops being almost neglected. 
Waste Silk continues to be sold in considerable 
quantities, nearly all sorts being in more or 
less demand. The Tea trade is quiet, the total 
transactions to date amounting to fully 150,000 
piculs less than at the same time last season. 
Exchange has fluctuated but slightly, and is 
somewhat lower than last week's quotations. 
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Ir has been remarked of late that the condition 
of the streets of Téky6 seems to indicate an 
unusual want of care. They are never models 
of road-repairing, indeed. The habit of cover- 
ing them with round gravel which possesses 
no binding properties and remains for weeks a 
constant source of sorrow to pedestrians, would 
be fatal to the reputation of the Tékyé engineers 
were they not constrained by economical mo- 
tives. Broken stone is exceedingly difficult to 
procure in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
According to present estimates, the expense 
of procuring it would be almost prohibitive. 
But even the unaccommodating gravel is 
conspicuous by its absence. Probably these 
details have been swallowed up by the larger 
question of city improvement. The munici- 
pality may be indisposed to devote large sums 
to the repair of streets concerning the future 
of which there is no guarantee. A proximate 
cause, however, is that everlasting trouble—water- 
supply. What the good people of Tokyo have 
spent upon their suido during the past twenty 
years we should very much like to know. It must 
be something immense. Never a week passes 
without some more or less lengthy street being 
completely broken up for the purpose of re- 
laying the wooden pipes that lie ata distance 
of from seven to ten feet below the surface. The 
workmen habitually engaged in this business 
have developed wonderful skill. To reach the 
decaying pipe they cut a trench not more than 
two feet wide and nearly five times as many 
deep, with sides vertical as a stone wall. The 
area of disturbance is certainly limited to a 
minimum. Yet for days together great mounds 
of moist mud and gravel occupy the centre of 
the road, and the passage of vehicles is pro- 
hibited. And when the excavated matter is 
restored to its place, there remains for months 
a soft ridge down the middle of the road, while 
on either side are piled heaps of stuff that has 
refused to pack into its old space. Then begins 
the repairing of branch pipes or the cleansing 
of wells, either of which operations means that 
a part of the street is converted into a miniature 
lake. There is virtually no respite. So soon 
as the workmen have finished in one locality, 
they carry their tools to another. The expense 
must aggregate something immense in the 
course of a few years, and the consequences 
are fatal to the condition of the streets. There 
appears to have been an unusual amount of 
aqueduct repairing lately, and this alone is 
enough to account for the ruts and sloughs that 
torment wayfarers, 








A Lecturg on Forestry in Japan was delivered 
the other day by Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, of which 
the Michi Nichi Shimbun gives a condensed 
report. According to Mr. Kaneko, forests have 
been regarded from the most remote times as 
common to both rulers and ruled, an edict pro- 
mulgated during the reign of the Emperor 
Mommu in 706 a.p., giving the common people 
leave to cut undergrowth on uncultivated land, 
and enjoining the higher classes to share with 
the farmers of their vicinity the benefits to 
be derived from the lands owned by them. 
The same spirit permeated the notifications 
that were issued by the Emperors Kwam- 
mu, Ninmei, and Daigo. The term “ private 
forest” first appeared in the reign of the Em- 
peror Mommu, when permission was given to 











own plantations to the extent of 30 fsubo 
round a cemetery or a dwelling-house. In the 
time of the Emperor Kwammu (782-806 a.p.) 
shrines, temples or persons distinguished for 
public services were allowed to own woods to 
the extent of 5 cho; and up to the Tokugawa 
Regency there were three classes of forests in 
existence : official forests attached to shrines 
and temples, and common and private forests. 
Various means were adopted for protecting and 
managing the forests; generally, however, this 
duty was undertaken by the headmen of villages, 
with the assistance of their leading constituents, 
who were compensated by special privileges, 
such as the right to remove dead or fallen 
trees, &c, Naturally the country people took 
care that no injury should be caused to the 
property placed in their keeping. Timber was 
sold to them on the most liberal terms, many 
concessions being made according to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of localities. All 
attempts, however, to infringe the very moderate 
rules laid down were punished most severely— 
decapitation, banishment, and less Draconian 
penalties being exacted—for it was no doubt 
felt that as the forests were easily accessible, 
this class of offences would certainly increase 
unless stringently kept down. 


ars 

Apropos the above, the Nichi Miché narrates 
an incident to illustrate the severity of the 
recent regulations for the protection and manage- 
ment of official forests. The villagers of a cer- 
tain sequestered hamlet of Iga had been ac- 
customed for so long to cut undergrowth and 
isolated trees in the adjoining official forests for 
purposes of fuel, that when the regulations were 
promulgated they found themselves, as it were, 
deprived of their means of subsistence. So 
they went on secretly with their cutting, confin- 
ing their operations, however, to bushes the 
height of an ordinary man. This of course was 
soon detected and all the male adults in a village 
of 100 houses, excepting the headman, had to 
go to jail for periods ranging from 50 lo 100 days. 
This is scarcely credible, but the Nichi Nichi 
ought to know. 


AppareNnTLy the question whether or no the 
title “Mikado” can properly be applied by 
foreigners to the ruler of Japan, is altogether 
too perplexing for the Fapan Herald and its 
correspondents to discuss intelligently. They 
do not attempt to answer it; do not attempt to 
prove themselves right, but are at infinite pains 
to prove the Fapan Marl wrong. They are 
resolved to imagine that what we originally set 
out to show was that some change of nomen- 
clature had taken place among the Japanese 
themselves, whereas we spoke wholly and solely 
of foreigners. In support of its contention the 
Japan Herald quotes a statement of ours that 
the term “belonged to feudal days,” and 
maintains that we mus¢ have referred to its use 
by Japanese. Well, we did of intend any 
such reference. We referred entirely to the 
confusion that existed in foreign minds about 
Japan’s polity under the dual system of Govern- 
ment in the early times of our settlement here. 
There were then few opportunities of ascer- 
taining anything at all about the Sacred Sove- 
reign who lived secluded in Kyoto. But fuller 
knowledge has long ago been obtainable. We 
now know that the title “ Mikado” is not, and 
has never been, habitually used by the Japanese 


either in official documents or in colloquial. 
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Why then should foreigners use it? The 
Japan Herald does not attempt to give any 
reason, In its extremity, it falls back upon the 
fact that Mr. Henry Norman calls Japan 
“ Mikado-land,” and actually pretends to think 
that because we do not criticise him for apply- 
ing this fantastic name to the country, we place 
ourselves in the contradictory position of allow- 
ing one person, “to use the term ‘ Mikado” 
when writing of the Sovereign of Japan,” 
though denying the propriety of its use by 
any one else. Was ever such silliness gravely 
penned! As well say that because Wales is 
sometimes called “ Taffy-land,” Her Britannic 
Majesty may be appropriately designated “ Vic- 
toria Taffy.” And then the last argument 
of the Herald and its sapient correspondent ! 
“Why does not the Jfai/ follow its own rules 
when it is writing of the sovereigns of Europe? 
Surely they are equally worthy of being treated 
with courtesy. The Editor of the A/ai/ violates, 
nearly every day of his life, the spirit of the 
laws he lays down. He scarcely ever speaks of 
the Czar of Russia as the Emperor of Russia, 
or the German Kaiser, as the Emperor of Ger- 
many.” These deliciously stupid gentlemen 
cannot see that “Czar” and “ Kaiser,” being 
the titles regularly used by Russians and Ger- 
mans to designate their rulers, may properly 
be used by foreigners also; whereas “ Mikado,” 
not being similarly used by Japanese, cannot be 
used by foreigners with any show of propriety. 
Even the terms “ Czar” and “ Emperor” would 
never be used in official references to the rulers 
of Russia and Germany, so that from this point 
of view also the employment of the title 
“‘ Mikado ” by the London Official Gazette can- 
not be defended for a moment. Popular errors 
die hard, and their last struggles are sometimes 
very comical. 
* ‘a * 

The Fapan Herald still continues its la- 
borious attempts to prove that Mr. Henry 
Norman's letter about Yokohama was inspired 
by the editor of this journal, It was not so 
inspired. That isa matter of fact. But since 
our contemporary does not love facts as well as 
innuendo and suspicion, we will deal briefly with 
one of his pretences. He says that Mr. Norman 
“repeated all those charges against foreign 
merchants in Japan which have again and again 
appeared in the Afail.” Now this is a very ex- 
cellent example of the defamatory system 
persistently pursued by the self-constituted 
champions of “foreign interests in Japan.” 
Any one reading the Hera/d’s statement would 
imagine that we are the constant enemy of the 
foreign merchants in Yokohama, and the Yapan 
Herald their doughty defender. To such an 
accusation coming from such a quarter we do 
not feel concerned to reply. The ineradicable 
habit of vulgar minds is to mistake every critic 
foran enemy. Should any British subject in 
this Settlement suppose that things are not far- 
ing with his countrymen as well as they might, 
and imagine that he detects conditions calling 
for remedy in their interests, he is at once de- 
nounced as a traitor and a foe. This is the 
orgie of defamation concerning which we lately 
spoke. We wish the feasters a good appetite 
and plenty of material. 


Tue Hoch? Shimbun, writing under the heading 
of the Peace Preservation Regulations and the 
Senate says :—Among the most recent mani- 
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tical affairs perhaps the most striking has been 
the unwonted activity displayed by the Senate. 
Public attention has been specially drawn to 
that body by reason of the prevalence of a 
rumour that public feeling is in favour of the 
Peace Preservation Regulations being rescinded. 
Some proposal to this effect, it is said, will 
atan early date be made in the Senate, and 
there can be no doubt that it will be sup- 
ported by not a few of the leading members of 
that body, The belief that the regulations are 
now no longer necessary seems to be gene- 
rally held by the public, as well as by a cer- 
tain section in official circles, While it is 
beyond doubt that the enactment of such a 
measure at the present time would be widely 
and firmly opposed, still there might well be 
some hesitation as to abolishing enactments 
already in force. Doubts were entertained, 
however, in more than one quarter as to the 
prudence of enforcing them in the first instance, 
and time has only served to strengthen those 
doubts. At the time the regulations were en- 
acted the attitude of the so-called soshi was 
certainly such as to call for some action on the 
part of the Government. Whether the measure 
adopted was justifiable or not, there can be no 
doubt that some unusual step was necessary. 
But things have changed since then, The 
Senate not less than the public was astounded 
by the issue of the regulations, which really was 
an administrative not a legislative measure. 
Apart from the question of whether the Senate 
should have been allowed an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the regulations in the first place, that body 
is certainly within its power in deliberating on 
the advisability of now abolishing them. While 
congratulating the Senate on its access of 
activity, the Hoch? remarks that some doubt 
seems to exist as to whether it lies within the 
province of the Senate to set forth its official and 
collective views on the subject. 


Tux Japan Mail Steamship Company completed 
its third year of existence on the 30th of last 
month. Its accounts for the year are not yet 
published, but the Bukka Shimpo professes 
to have trustworthy information about them. 
It has been a prosperous time. Business in- 
creased steadily, and the Directors will be in a 
position to pay a large dividend. A debt of 
427,600 yen remains to be paid off, and until 
it is discharged the company is not permitted 
by its charter to pay a dividend of over 8 per 
cent. The Directors are resolved, therefore, 
to pay off this debt next December, and it 
is expected that they will then find them- 
selves in a position to declare a devidend of 
12 per cent., carry an ample sum to the 
reserves, and further redeem a considerable 
number of shares. It will be remembered 
that the original capital of the Company 
was fixed at eleven million yen, and that 
it was subsequently resolved to reduce this 
amount to 8,800,000 yen, inasmuch as the latter 
sum more nearly represented the real value of 
the Company’s property. For this purpose the 
number of shares had to be cut down from 
220,000 to 176,000. The Imperial Household 
Department agreed to transfer at their face value 
31,310 shares held in its name, and the Com- 
pany has still to redeem 12,690 shares in order 
to accomplish the desired reduction. The 
shares, of which the face value is 50 yen, are 
now quoted at 75 yew, so that to buy up 12,690, 
a sum of nearly a million ye would be required.) 





The Bukka Shimpé anticipates that about a 
third, or perhaps a fourth, of that total will be 
redeemed this fall. If these anticipations be 
even approximately correct, the Company is to 
be congratulated on a most successful year. 


In discussing the step recently taken by the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
for the purpose of obtaining the views of lead- 
ing sericulturists on the subject of the Central 
Silk Guild, the Hochi Shimbun dwells on the 
necessity of providing that the men invited 
to give their opinions shall be really re- 
presentative. The Central Silk Guilk was not 
instituted by the former Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce of his own notion. He also in- 
vited expressions of opinion from sericulturists, 
and was induced to establish the Guild because 
the great majority of those consulted pronounced 
in favour of such a measure, Yet no sooner 
did the Guild become an active reality than 
complaints were preferred against it from all 
qu&rters. It is now evident that the unanimity of 
ideas originally prevailing did not truly represent 
the views of practical sericulturists, and too 
much care cannot be taken to avoid a similarly 
erroneous inference on the present occasion. 
On the other hand, the Héchi concludes, with- 
out much hesitation, that to place all silk-grow- 
ing districts under the same set of rules without 
regard to their varying circumstances, cannot be 
a perfectly prudent proceeding. One thing, it 
says, is certain, namely, that to develop the silk 
industry of Japan to deserved dimensions, uni- 
formity of the staple is essential, and the method 
of securing this should form the basis of all 
measures. 
* sy * 

The Asahi Shimbun seems’ to us to hit the 
nail on the head when it says that the Govern- 
ment had better let the silk industry alone alto- 
gether. So long as industrials are kept in official 
leading strings they will not learn to be their 
own leaders. It is unquestionably a step in the 
right direction that the opinions of sericulturists 
should be invited before any measure is adopted 
by the Government, but the men who give the 
opinions should be the ones to act on them, 
Beyond the publication of experts’ reports, in- 
telligence as to the conditions existing abroad, 
or information with reference to affairs not 
easily falling within the ken of those engaged in 
the business of sericulture in the interior, the 
functions of the Government should not extend. 
Official interference with tradal concerns has 
never been followed by good results anywhere, 
and seeing that the most unsound element in 
Japanese progress is the shadow of officialdom 
pervading everything, there can be no doubt 
that the wisest course in respect of the silk 
guild is to stand aside and let it live or die of 
its own strength. 

* 2 * 

With reference to the above the Kefzat Zas- 
shi advocates the establishment of a condition- 
ing house, which, as was pointed out years ago 
in these columns, seems to be the only sound 
solution of the difficulty. According to the 
Keizai, the idea of organizing such an esta- 
blishment finds much favour among Japanese 
merchants, and as it is also understood to 
be officially approved, there seems no reason 
why the project should not be carried out. 
The scheme is to have two such houses. One, 
situated presumably at some conveniently cen- 
éralylo¢alityypwould undertake the limited func- 
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tion of simply determining that all the silk sent 
forward for export was of sound quality; in 
other words, it would examine the parcels to 
see that they were not adulterated. There 
would be no charge for this preliminary exami- 
nation. At the second establishment the busi- 
ness of conditioning would be regularly carried 
on. This house would be at Yokohama, and 
in order that the certificates issued by it might 
command confidence abroad, some foreign ex- 
perts of reputation would be retained on the 
staff. Such is the programme. If carried out, 
the Central Guild and its branches, about which 
there is now so much talk, would of course die 
a natural death. 


Last Sunday afternoonsthe members of the 
Imperial Miniature Yacht Club, and a few 
invited guests assembled at the Miharashi-tei, 
Kanasugi, Téky6, to witness trial races between 
some of their new and beautiful models. The 
course sailed over was half-a-mile straight away. 
Four cutters and one schooner started in the 
first race, and after a little backing and filling on 
the part of one of the cutters, they all got away 
and sailed over the course in good style. 
schooner A/éa/ross, owned by Mr. J. M. James, 
led from the start, and won easily, Mr. West's 
cutter Blarkie, second. No time taken. The 
next race was between six third class cutters 
over the same course. They all got away to- 
gether, and, the wind being light, were able 
to carry their flying kites to advantage. 
a pretty race from start to finish, and was won 
by No. 10, belonging to Lieutenant K. Yoshie, 
LJ.N., No. 7, belonging to the same owner 
coming in second. No time taken. A few 
single matches between the different boats, and 
a trial of scudding, with a spinnaker set on one 
of the small cutters, closed the afternoon's sport. 
It is intended, weather permitting, to hold the 
inaugural regatta on Sunday next, November 4th, 
at the same place, commencing at 1 p.m. The 
whole fleet-—some twenty-five yachts—will be out 
on this occasion ; among the larger models (30 
inches water line, and over), the Swal/ow, Keep- 
sake, and Petre! are fast sailers (the latter the 
champion of the Puritan Miniature Yacht Club, 
of San Francisco), and if the breeze is favour- 
able some exciting races may be looked forward 
to. Although the development and success of 
the I.M.Y.C.—owing to the want of a proper 
Boat House for keeping the models in, and the 
unsuitability of the shores of Tokyo Bay for 
racing purposes, together with a certain apathy 
on the part of those from whom assistance was 
expected—have been somewhat retarded, yet the 
institution is now in a fair way to become better 
patronised and to prove a source of much health- 
ful amusement and instruction to its juvenile 
members, The one great disadvantage it has 
to contend with is the want of a suitable cruis- 
ing ground. In London the small lakes in 
Regent's and St. James's Parks, and in Liverpool 
that of Sefton Park, are the racing waters for 
miniature yachts. In San Francisco the course 
is at the Brooklyn Basin, East Oaklands. Now 
that the authorities have under considera- 
tion the scheme of improving the City of Tokyo, 
the time might not be inopportune to offer a sug- 
gestion that, in their improvements in the Uyeno 
district, the lake (Shinobadzu-no-ike) be cleared 
of its present obstructions, the lotus roots. 
If this most desirable step were taken, all draw- 
backs to the future development and success of 
miniature yacht clubs in Tokyo Id_be_at 
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an end, and within a few years many new clubs 
would be organised; club rivalry would be 
keen, and on cruising and regatta days the 
lake would present a most exciting and interest- 
ing scene both to those engaged in the sports, 
and to the many sight-seers who would be 
atracted there by this novel and interesting 
pastime. Why should not Tokyo have its 
Aquatic Recreation Ground as well as San 
Francisco, or London, or Liverpool? 

Tue subject of Japan's cotton manufacturing 
industry has been made a specialty by the Fijr 
Shimps. Last year we quoted from the columns 
of that journal some interesting figures indicat- 
ing the progress of the industry and forecasting 
its prospects. The same newspaper now pub- 
lishes statistics corrected up to date. They are 
as follows :— 


FACTORIES ALREADY IN OPERATION. 
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Aw estimate of harvest prospects given by the 
Keizai Zasshi is, on the whole, indifferent. 
Owing to the comparative scarcity of rain and 
snow during the winter and spring, and also to 
the unusually high price of fish-manure, the 
crops of barley and wheat are said to have suf- 
fered more or less in some places. They were 
still further injured by an excessive rainfall just 
about the time of earing. Thirteen prefectures, 
among which are Miye, Aichi, Gifu, and Yama- 
nashi, suffered from superabundance of rain, 
while Niigata, Saitama, Gumma, Shiga, and 
two other prefectures suffered from the opposite 
cause, High winds, insects, scarcity of manure 
and heavy hail-storms were sources of com- 
plaint in Osaka, Awomori, Yamagata, Ishikawa, 
Toyama and Tottori. Other localities are ex- 
pected to give larger cops this year than last. 
Reduced to arithmetic, the estimated results as 
compared with those of last season, stand 
thus :— 











Yiewwtast | Yuetp iis 
veaR YEA Dirrenence, 

Koku. Kok Koku. 
Barley 7,083,904 7,158,288 + 47,204 
Wheat 3,038,333 3,161,444 + 123,111 
Oats 5,671,777 5,040,384 — 631,393 
Foreign wheat 53 680 + 627 
Totals ...... 154794157 15,360,796 — 433,361 





From the vernacular press we learn that a dis- 
graceful case of fraud has been brought to the 
notice of the Commercial Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, by Messrs. 
Zeigler & Co., of No. 47, Yokohama. That 
firm, in the communication which they addressed 
to the Bureau, stated that on the 15th of last 
le they made a contract with Mr, Wakao to 








purchase 40 bales of Tomioka silk at the rate 
of $460 per 100 lbs. On examining the silk 
when sent to them, they found about 40 Ibs. of 
rubbishy material, the presence of which was evi- 
dently due tono mere accident, asit was concealed 
inthe very centre of the bale and smeared over with 
clay. Messrs. Zeigler at firstrefused to complete 
the purchase, but as Messrs. Wakao and Kushi- 
buchi guaranteed tomake good any lossthat might 
arise from the discovery, after the bales were 
shipped, of similar ‘ doctoring,” they agreed to 
fulfil the contract. In bringing the matter to 
official notice, the foreign firm disavowed any in- 
tention to reflect adversely on Messrs. Wakao and 
Kushibuchi ; their only wish was to punish the 
perpetrator of the frand. Two bales of silk 
which Messrs. Zeigler sent with their letter were 
at once handed by the Bureau to an official of 
the Central Silk Guild with an injunction that 
measures were necessary to free that body from 
the imputation of negligence. The Central 
Guild communicated in somewhat similar terms 


‘coo| With the Yokohama Guild. One bale is destitute 


either of the inspection seal or the stamp of the 


$2 | local guild and the other bears only the stamp. 


The suggestion now is that, though blame can- 
not be laid upon the Inspecting Committee 
directly, still there had not been due care ex- 
ercised in the operations of the Guild. Ina 
letter of thanks transmitted to Messrs. Ziegler, 
the Director of the Bureau expressed the hope 
that any future case of similar fraud would be at 
once reported to the Bureau. 


Tue concert given on Thursday in the Public 
Hall by Mme. Kravtsoff-Krassoff and Malle. 
Helene Vitvitsky proved a most successful en- 
tertainment. The audience, while fairly large, 
was fully appreciative, and bouquets and recalls 
were frequent. The programme, otherwise by 
no means a long one, was diversified most ac- 
ceptably by the performances of the band of 
the Russian flagship Dimitri Donskor, which 
was allowed to be present by the kindness of 
Vice-Admiral Schmidt, coming up yesterday 
from Yokosuka for that purpose. Mdme. 
Kravtsoff-Krassoff's pieces were, in the first part, 
“ Air de VOpera ‘Ernani’ (Verdi),” and “ Ro- 
mance Russe, (Davejomyski),” in the second part 
“ Air d’ Opera La Reine de Saba (Gounod),” 
and in the third “ Air de !'Opera ‘ La Tannhau- 
ser—L'Etoile (Wagner),” and “ Valse Chantée 
(Waldteufel),” while Mdlle Vitvitsky gave the 
following piano selections :—“ Airs Hongrois 
(Liszt),” “ Pieces Caracteristiques Schumann”), 
“Dance Russe, ‘Le Trepak (Rubinstein).” It 
should be said that the piano used by Mdlle. 
Vitvitsky was a fine Schiedmayer and Soehne 
grand, provided by Mr. Doering. 








Tue Hongkong Telegraph of the 23rd ult. 
says:— An officer on the steamship Zhales, 
which arrived yesterday from Formosa, states 
that whilst they lay at anchor, a few miles from 
Taiwanfoo, rumours reached them of serious 
riots, a /e&in station being destroyed very near 
that place, and the attitude of the natives so 
threatening that a conference was held among 
the foreign residents to discuss the advisability 
of sending to Hongkong for a gunboat.” 








Amoxc those who have become members of 
the Association for investigating the principles of 
self-government, according to the Choya Shim- 
bun, are Count Inouye, Viscount Aoki, Baron 
Senke, and Messrs. Yoshikawa, Tsuji, Masuda, 
Harag FukuGhiyWuruzawa, and Takanashi. 
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Tur first railway in China has been officially 
opened. The Viceroy Li travelled over it on 
the 9th instant. The distance completed is 
81 miles, namely :—Tientsin to Tongku 27 
miles, Tongku to Lutai 25 miles, Lutai to 
Tongshan 29 miles, in all 81 miles; and there 
are five miles of sidings and branches. The 
line was designed and its construction supe- 
rinted by Mr. C. W. Kinder, who appears to have 
done his work excellently. As to the other 
persons for whom credit may be claimed, we 
quote the Chinese Times :—“ The credit of this 
pioneer line, a line which in any country would 
rank as a most excellent construction, com- 
bining economy, solidity, permanence, and 
general usefulness, is due to Mr. Tong King- 
sing, a man of prescient intellect, with a fine 
faculty of organization, and a bold and sagaci- 
ous innovator. He has had varied fortunes, 
many difficulties which he has faced bravely; 
many enemies and detractors, and he has met 
them stubbornly, and after trials and obstruct 
tions which would have crushed many or most 
men he, on the roth inst., was enabled to show 
to that appreciative statesman the Viceroy, a 
first class colliery which employs 2,500 men 
generally, sometimes 3,500, and supports in all 
about 10,000 souls, formerly poor and living 
lives of hardship and penury but now in com- 
fortable case ; also the first section of a railway 
eighty miles long, which ere long will stretch 
another eighty miles to Peking and, in the 
reverse direction, some eighty miles more to 
Shan-hai-kuan, with potential extensions not 
only to Pao-ting Fu, but to Southern and North- 
western China. Tong King-sing has now had 
his vindication and triumph, and although he 
bears his honours meekly, his name, as his 
works will endure long after him, will go down 
to posterity as that of a benefactor to the 
Empire. The management of the line has been 
for some time in charge, virtually, of Mr. Ng 
Choy, who has co-directors. Mr. Ng Choy— 
or, ashe is here called, Wu Ting-fang—is a 
barrister of the English Bar, who on his exami- 
nation when passing took high honours. Mr. 
Ng Choy has conducted the administration of 
the line with rare skill, and by continual use of 
patience and savoir-faire, also of excellent 
organizing powers, has under considerable and 
unceasing difficulty brought the enterprise to 
its present satisfactory and hopeful position. 
Finally, due acknowledgment must be made to 
His Excellency the Viceroy Li, who has given 
throughout his powerful and indispensable sup- 
port, and to H.E, Chou Fu, lately Hai-kwan 
‘Taotai and now Provincial Judge, who energe- 
tically encouraged the scheme and helped to 
bring it to a successful issue, without which the 
founders of the line would have laboured in vain.” 


Tue London press has of late sought inspiration 
among the institutions of every-day life. Mar- 
riage and Smoking—we beg pardon for brackett- 
ing them together—recieve, thus far, the lion's 
* share of attention. With respect to the former 
a clique, how large or how small we cannot tell, 
have agreed to endorse the theory that marriage 
is a failure ‘‘ unless husband and wife agree to 
make their marriage rise superior in almost 
every respect to the spirit of the institution as 
defined and limited by the laws of the State and 
of Society, modified, as these must he, to some 
extent, by the religious feelings of the age.” 
But the only practical result thus far achieved 
is that an under-graduate has resolved not 
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to marry a young lady with whom he is in love 
and to whom he is engaged. The smoking 
controversy has served chiefly as an opportunity 
for tobacconists to advertise, and they have 
availed themselves of it. But it has also pro- 
duced this pretty little essay about the act of 
smoking a cigarette:— 7 


Thesmoker of cigarettesis, according to the Paris Figaro, 
about to disappear. Without giving a reason for this state- 
ment, our lively contemporary makes it the subject a of 
very amusing article, in which the delights of the cigatette 
and the duties of the smoker towards it are set forth i 
glowing terms, ‘The cigarette, we are told, fs the most 
perious, the most exacting, the most engaging, the most 
loving of mistresses, tolerating nobody and nothing beside 
her, and inspiring an absolute and exclusive passion. The 
smoker of cigarettes must therefore, always have both his 
hands and his lips free; he must be neither ambitious nor 




















industrious; must not, except in very rave cases, aspire to 
be either a poet or an artist; and must, briefly, have no 
other wants besides that of smoking his cigarette. Con- 





sidering that this is the case, it is not astonishing to read 
that the true cigarette smokes is born, and not made. ‘Ihe 
most generous fairies have tenderly bent over his. He 
must have elegant, dainty hands, for you can no more roll 
a cigarette with clumsy fingers than you. can play a harp; 
his face should be young and handsome, or. at least, if no 
longer so, it should have been so, and have preserved the 
charm of what was beantiful. Cleanilness, the opposite of 
which is horrible, ought not to be subject of praise, being 
the natural state of every gentleman; but the cleanliness of 
the smoker of cigarette merits ‘admiration, like all other 
ideal and supernatural things. ‘The end of the cigarette 
touching his lipsis never wet or moist ; he neither coughs nor 
spits and can-move in a saluon earpeted with white velvet 
withoutever letting a particle of ashes fall on the flour. He 
answers immediately when spoken to, and dues not keep 
the questioner waiting for a reply while he takes another 
puff; and his rosy nails are never sviled or discoloured by 
Among the examples of real cigaretle smokers the witer 
mentions a Russian lady, with hair white as snow, whom 
he met at dinner in the house of M. Alphonse Karr, at Nice, 
and who, after eating afew spountuls of soup, began to 
smoke her cigarette. George Sand was one of the most 
terrible smokers of cigarettes that have ever existed. At 
the rehearsal of her play she was not allowed to smoke in 
the theatre, but the result was that after five minutes the 
authoress of “ Lélia” could not understand a word of what 
was said—heard only like a vain and distant noise the 
words which she herself had written, and saw the actors 
indistinctly floating befire her eyes, enveloped in dark 
clouds and vague shadows. 
nas to what the cigarette really is, is 
It isa pinch of tobacco, rolled in a tiny 
paper. After the tobacco is put on the paper, 
and equally distributed over it, the sheet must be caret ully 
and rapidly, with a rhythmic harmony, rolled up. ‘This 
done, is the cigarette finished? Nut so, forit must be co 
tinually rolled according to the particular genius of the 
and it remains impres ile, sensible changeable, 
ély, and must never Le leit alvne till it is consumed. 
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In an article on the Sat-Cho influence in the 
Government, the Hochi Shimbun sa: The 
power at present wielded by the Satsuma and 
Choshiu men is such that under no ordinary 
circumstances is it likely to be soon shaken or 
seriously affected. Nevertheless, the opening 
of Parliament,—where what is now known as 
public opinion will be definitely represented and 
enunciated—even in the absence of a party 
Cabinet, will invest the people's representatives 
with a large measure of influence. However 
great Bismarck may be in himself, he is only 
enabled to carry out his bold and_ striking 
measures by the support of the majority of the 
Parliament. To win such support one must 
have a policy that is acceptable to the majority, 
No policy that claims and obtains the support 
of the nation can be termed a clan policy, and 
if the Sat-Cho clans keep this fact in view and 
act upon it, then their position will be strong 
indeed. Their influence, as we have said, is 
anything but weak at present; still, it certainly 
is on the decline. Far-sighted members of the 
combination are already setting themselves to 
facilitate the change which must take place, by 
engaging in the mutual interchange of ideas 
with politicians of varied creeds, Satsuma 
members are said to have begun to speculate 
on the advisability of converting into a political 
organization the “ Association for cultivating 
friendly relations among Satsuma men,” but 
we are unable to say whether the intention is to 
establish a political party in the place of the 
association or to carry the two on together. If 








any political party be formed, it should be free 
from clan spirit—that is, all who profess the 
principles laid down should be allowed to join, 
even though they be not of Satsuma. If the 
members of the clan are wise they will endeavour 
to enlist the céoperation of the majority of the 
people by laying before them proper political 
principles, 


Tue gentlemen charged with the repair of the 
Yellow River's banks have shared the fate of 
all unsuccessful officials in China, In the 
North China Herald's translations from the 
Shen-pao, we find this item:—‘‘A Chinese 
gentleman who has just arrived from the 
Honan River Works, says that the Censors 
have reported to the Emperor about the culp- 
able delay in the repairing of the breach in the 
Yellow River Bank, which is not attributable 
either to unfavourable circumstances of weather, 
orto unwillingness to exert themselves on the 
part of the High Authorities, but to bad organi- 
sation on their part and disgraceful peculation 
on the part of the subordinate officials. The 
former and latter Directors-General of the 
Yellow River have in consequence of this report 
been sentenced to banishment, Li Lan-sun, the 
Imperial Commissioner, and 1 Pao-ch‘én, Go- 
vernor of Honan, have been severely reprimand- 
ed; and of the subordinate officials whose guilt 
has come to light, some have been deprived of 
their rank, but retained at their work, others 
stripped of their peacock’s feather, and about 
fifteen of the worst are at present exposed in 
the cangué.” 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun states that a firm at 
No. 75, Yokohama, has entered into a contract 
with a large sugar refinery at Townsville, 
Queensland, Australia, to supply 200 Japanese 
labourers. The Yokohama firm applied some 
time ago to the Kanagawa Kencho for the neces- 
sary license to engage the labourers, but some 
difference of opinion as to the terms of the 
agreement delayed matters till the 21st instant, 
when the agreement was duly entered into. 
Immediately on appending his name to the 
agreement, each emigrant will receive 20 yen, 
those who take wife or children being allowed 
(in addition, we presume) passage money and 
food during the voyage. Previous to the de- 
parture of the emigrants, £9 sterling will be paid 
to the Kencho (and by it lodged in a bank) on 
behalf of each emigrant, which sum will be 
handed to each man on his return. The term 
of service is to be for three years, the monthly 
wage being 10 yen in silver for a man and 8 
yen for a woman, from which, however, 3 yen 
is to be subtracted monthly to liquidate the ad- 
vances of 20 yen and £9. 





Rererrine to the late affray in Nagasaki, the 
rising sun of October 24th says.—‘‘On Tues- 
day night last, about 8 p.m., an unfortunate 
affair occurred in Namenohira, which, sad to 
say, resulted in the death of a sailor belonging 
to the French gun-boat Vipére. From what we 
can learn, it appears that a party of about seven 
sailors {rom the Vipére were enjoying their leave 
in the numerous sailors’ resorts in Namenohira, 
when, after imbibing considerable bad liquor 
that is there usually dispensed, one of theirnum- 
ber, for some reason or other, generally reported to 
be jealousy, became very excited, and com- 
menced to run amuck, in which he was afterwards 
joined by his comrades. As may be imagined, 





there was very soon a pretty lively free-fight, 
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in which the aggressive sailors were far out- 
numbered, and latterly overpowered. Jinrikisha 
coolies and residents in the vicinity took part 
in the fray, and two policemen arrived and en- 
deavoured to put a stop to the fight, but failed, 
both being knocked down and severely handled. 
The fighting went on for some considerable 
time, but the sailors at length beat a retreat, 
leaving one of their comrades behind them, who 
was found to have received a blow on the head, 
from the effects of which he died about fifteen 
minutes afterwards. A number of private re- 
sidents who had taken, part in the fight were 
also found to be more or less wounded. The 
matter was at once reported to the native police 
authorities, and to the ship to which deceased be- 
longed. The following day a Court of Enquiry 
in the matter was opened, and is still proceed- 
ing. The man accused of dealing the fatal 
blow is a carpenter residing in Namenohira. 
The deceased was buried in the new Cemetery 
on Thursday morning, and was the first body 
to be interred there. 





Tue possibility of reducing the number of 
Japanese Representatives at Foreign Courts ap- 
pears to be under consideration in official circles. 
The Mainichi Shimbun professes to have learn- 
ed on good authority that legations will not be 
maintained hereafter in any countries except 
America, England, France, Germany, Russia, 
China and Korea, and that the care of diplo- 
matic relations with the other Treaty Powers will 
be entrusted to the Ministers from whose posts 
they are most accessible. The money thus 
economised will be devoted to the Consular 
Service, and to the collection and speedy publi- 
cation of such information as can be gained 
by Consular officials.” The Mainichi Shimbun 
goes on to say that the contemplated reduction 
in the number of legations cannot, of course, be 
made immediately. The first step will be to 
replace Ministers by Secretaries, who will be 
under the supervision of the nearest resident 
Minister. 





Detaits received from America by this mail 
show that Mr. Edward Greey, telegraphic news 
of whose death we published some time ago, 
shot himself. The New York Sua describes 


the affair thus :— 

Edward Greey,an author of some note, and a dealer 
in Chinese and Japanese works of art, at his residence 
at 20, East Seventeenth street, shot himself yesterday 
about noon, and died ina few minutes, The act was 
deliberate one, Mr, Greey standing before a mirror 
in a third-story front room at hi and holding 
the pistol so that the bullet entering his forehesd, 
passed out behind the left ind buried itself in the 
»scoting beyond, His eldest daughter, a girl of 
heard the shot, and, running in, saw her father 

his ghastly wound, but still ‘breathing. His 
phsician, Dr. Burrill, came at once, and an ambulance 
was also called, but he died before any relief could be 
given him, 

Deputy Coroner Jenkins made an investigation dur- 
ing the afternoon, but nothing was developed to throw 
light on the cause of the suicide. His family 
lieve that the deed was committed in a sudden 
freak of insanity, consequent upon long-continued 
health, He had no financial or domestic troubles, i 
said, His wife for many years has been his faithful 
assistant in his literary work and he seemed devotedly 
hed to her, He had also living five daughters 
and three sons, of whom his 19-year-old daughter was 
the eldest. 

A curious circumstance is that, although the re- 
volver with which he shot himself was not a new one, 
his family are positive that he never had one in the 
house up to within a week, He returned a week ayo 
from a three months’ trip to Japan, and his family can 
account for his having a pistol only upon the theory 
that he brought it home with bim from that tip 
was no premonitory symptom of his insanity, 
h itwas, He had been about ay usual during 
morning, and only a few minutes before he shot 
nsvif had left the house saying that he was going 
to see a Mr. Plympton, Mr, Greey was well versed 
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in the lore of Buddhism, and had written of it in his 
books, but it is not known that personally he was 
influenced by its doctrines as to the ideal future life 
awaiting those purified from even the desire of 
existence. 

Mr. Greey had been known among literary men 
during the greater part of the twenty years that he has 
lived in this country. He was a member of the Au- 
thors’ Club, and had published through Lee & Shepard 
“The Golden Lotus and Other Legends of Japan.” 
“Young Americans in Japan.” “ Young Americans 
in the Wonderful City of Tokyo.” “ Young Aneri- 
cans Among the Bear Worshippers of Japan,” and, 
lastly, "A Captive of Love,” which was a novel 
founded upon Bakin’s Japanese romance, * Kumona 
ayema Amo Yo No Tsuki.” All of these had been 
fairly successful. ‘The Captive of Love” deals with 
Buddhism, and ran through four editions. Mr. Greey 
had also writtena number of plays. In one of then 
“ Mirah,” Mrs. D. P. Bowers is said to have appeared 
It is said that A, M. Palmer now has a play of his 
under consideration, Many well-known actors and 
managers were numbered among his friends, 

Before coming to this country Mr. Greey had spent 
several years in China and Japan, going to the former 
country from England, where he was born in 1836, 
when England was at war with the Chinese, and 
serving as Captain of an English company. For six 
years he was connected with the British Legation in 
Japan, He became thoroughly acquainted with the 
literature and art of both China and Japan, ancient 
and modern. His. familiarity with the languages of 
those countries made his services as a translator in 
frequent demand. 

We had feared that Mr. Greey's end might 
come in this fashion, He was completely 
broken down by over-work. When on a visit to 
Japan two months ago, he was filled with 
despair to find that the rest of a sea-voyage and 
two or three weeks’ sojourn at Nikko could not 
repair mischief wrought by years of over-appli- 
cation. That he should be unable to avoid 
taking his own life was a contingency often 
present to him. During sleepless hours of the 
night there was enacted, he said, time after time 
before his eyes the drama of his self-destruc- 
tion, every detail of the tragedy vivid and the 
persistence of its repetition so diabolical that a 
violent effort of will was needed to avoid imitat- 
ing in fact what he witnessed in fancy. Of this 
effort he evidently became at last incapable. 
It is sad to think of an active and apparently 
happy life sacrificed in this manner, and sadder 
still to think of the faithful wife and sorrowing 
children left to face a struggle in which their 


chief supporter himself succumbed. 























We published recently a Reuter’s telegram 
which stated that the officials at the ports of the 
United States were rigidly enforcing the provi- 
sions of the Chinese Exclusion Bill. Here are 
some details from a Canadian pape 


San Francisco, October 4th.—Three more Chinese came 
ashove this morning from the steamer City of New York 
on writs of habeas corpus, which with the one that landed 
yesterday males 4 in all who have succeeded in landing. in 
Spite of the Exclusion Law. These three Chinese applied 
for wits of hubeas corpus last vighten the ground that they 
were born on American soil, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States admission 
could not be refused them by the United States District- 
Attorney, Judge Hoffman issued all 3. writs, and_to day 
the United States Marshal took the men ashore. Collector 
Baker this afternoon received a despatch from the Secre- 

y of the Treasury notifying him that the Exclusi 
to Chinese labourers who have. arriv the 
States since i's passage or may hereafter arrive. 
This allows those of the City of New York to land. The 
New Yor’ arrived last Saturday, but all who arrive on the 
Belgic will have to go back. 

































ANoTHER point about Kobe engages attention. 
There is no money exchange there, or at least 
none of sufficient capacity to meet the wants of 
the place, The consequence is that whether 
the silver paid by foreigners for exports has to 
be changed into paper for transmission to pro- 
ducers, or whether the paper paid by buyers of 
imports has to be changed into silver for trans- 
mission to foreigners, a heavy premium must 
be paid. Sometimes this premium amounts to 
as much as 2 per cent., and when the transac- 
tion is of any magnitude much time is lost—as 
for instance when nearly a week was recently 
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required to effect the conversion of twenty 
thousand yen. Often the thing cannot be 
managed at all without a journey to Osaka. 
Last year the total foreign trade of Kobe 
amounted to over twenty million yen, out of a 
grand total of eighty-one millions for the whole 
empire. Seeing that the place occupies a posi- 
tion of such importance, and that its business 
is steadily growing, the Kobe Chamber of Com- 
merce, says the Kokumin no Tomo, applied to 
the Government last year for permission to esta- 
blish an Exchange, but no answer has yet been 
received. Meanwhile the Bank of Japan does 
nothing. It has a branch at Osaka, but the 
idea of establishing one at Kobe does not 
occur to it apparently, though the desira- 
bility of such a step cannot be doubted. 
The Xokumin no Tomo thinks that, consider- 
ing the amount of support extended by the 
Government to the Bank, it ought to have more 
consideration for the interests of the public. 


Tue celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Red Cross Society took place yesterday, 
at the Nobles’ Club, Téky6. Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress honoured the ceremony 
by her presence, and there were also present 
their Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Komatsu, their Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Sanjo, all the Court Officials and ladies of the 
Court, their Excellencies Counts Kuroda, 
Okuma, Saigo, Oyama, Yamada, Viscount 
Enomoto, Marquis Nabeshima, Count Ito and 
Miss Ito, the Russian Minister, Madame and 
Maile. Schévitch, the British, German, and 
Austro-Hungarian Chargés d'Affaires, and an 
immense crowd of ladies and gentlemen, 
many of whom had come from great dis- 
tances. The Russian Minister, Madame and 
Mdile. Schévitch, and H.B.M.'s Chargé d’Af- 
faires were elected members of the Red Cross 
Society of Japan. The ceremony commenced 
at 3 p.m., the Empress having arrived at 2.30, 
by which time the guests had assembled. Her 
Majesty presented gold medals to all who had 
donated a thousand yen and upwards to the 
funds of the Society. At 3.30 refreshments 
were served, and at a few minutes past four Her 
Majesty returned to the Palace. It is estimated 
that some two thousand persons were present. 





Tue Bukka Shimpo writes :—According to in- 
vestigations made by the authorities the number 
of companies and business firms established in 
1887 was enormous, and even during the first 
half of the present year no less than 8¢ com- 
panies were started or increased their capital in 
Tdky6 and Osaka alone. From the very first 
of this movement we entertained doubts as to 
its result, believing that a very small majority 
only would attain the ends for which they were 
formed. Greatly to our regret we must say that 
our fears have been to a considerable extent 
realized, If one could but gain an insight into 
the real condition of many of these new com- 
panies, we fancy the revelation would cause sur- 
prise. Many scandals and abuses have already 
arisen, and nota fewof the paperconcerns started 
have had to be dissolved. It is not difficult to 
understand why this unsatisfactory state of things 
bas been developed, if we only bear in mind the 
conditions which preceded it. The resumption 
of specie payments was followed by a reactionary 
depression, which induced capitalists to look 
about for some means of profitably investing their 
money. Their example was followed by others 
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andsoon the movementbecame general. Forthe 
most part those investors were without any fixed 
ideas as to the employment of their funds ; all 
that they cared to think about was the reaping 
of rich profits. In the absence of men really 
qualified to carry on such undertakings their 
management is usually placed in the hands of 
some retired official, who cares not so much for 
the welfare of his company as for the drawing 
of a high salary. How in these circumstances 
could the funds’of the undertaking be properly 
applied ; how indeed could the most elementary 
arrangements be successfully carried out? The 
wonder rather is that enterprises so initiated could 
weather the slightest adversity. The Busha in 
conclusion warns business men to watch this 
movement very narrowly and to be prepared 
for any misfortune that may come upon them. 


“We have received,” says Ma/ure, “ Parts 2 
and 3 of the second volume of the Journal of 
the College of Science of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan. The former opens with a paper 
by Dr. Koto ‘On the so-called Crystalline 
Schists of Chichibu,’ a district lying north-west 
of Tokio, and, geologically speaking, a region 
complete in itself, and, according to Dr. Koto, 
typical of the geological formation of the rest of 
Japan. The essay, which is accompanied by 
five plates, occupies the greater part of the num- 
ber. Prof. Okubo gives a brief account of the 
botany of Sulphur Island, a volcanic and unin- 
habited island off the Japanese coast. Dr. Ijima 
and Mr. Murata describe some new cases of the 
occurrence of Bothriocephalus liguloides, Lt. 
No. 3 is filled with the account of a magnetic 
survey of all Japan, carried out by order of the 
President of the Imperial University, the authors 
being Profs, Knottand Tanakadate. The paper, 
which is an elaborate one, is divided into five 
sections: (1) historical retrospect, and general 
description of the aim and methods of the 
survey; (2) particular account of the equipment 
and modes of operation of the northern party ; 
(3) the same details for the southern party ; (4) 
final reduction of the observations, and general 
conclusions; (5) comparison of results with 
those of previous observers. In an appendix, 
Prof. Knott gives an exceedingly interesting 
sketch of Ino Tadayoshi, a Japanese surveyor 
and cartographer of the latter half of the last 
century.” 


Mr. Yuen, Chinese Resident at Séul, is without 
any exception the most notorious gentleman in 
the East. Rumour is absolutely reckless about 
him. We can hardly class Judge Denny among 
the tongues of vulgar fame, but he has as- 
suredly helped to set them wagging. His 
charges against Mr. Yuen were loud enough in 
all conscience, and now we are told by the 
Choya Shimbun that the truculent celestial, the 
enfant terrible of much bullied Korea, has been 
inciting his countrymen in Séul to commit per- 
sonal assaults upon the Judge. The Resident 
is said to be very much incensed—as well he may 
—against Judge Denny. Appointed at the re- 
commendation of China, the latter gentleman 
turned and bit the hand that caressed him; wrote 
a thesis upon international law wherein the little 
Kingdom was incited to throw off its allegiance, 
and the representative of its suzerain was held 
up to public execration. In his heart of hearts 
we can quite believe that Mr. Yuen would re- 
joice did some buttoned brave administer a 
sound drubbing to this American agitator ; but 
that he carries his resentment so far as to in- 
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stigate such an assault, we cannot entirely credit. 
The Choya says that fuel was added to the 
flame of Yuen’s ire when his own Secretary took 
service with Judge Denny, and even goes so far 
as to assert that the Judge advocated an alliance 
between Korea and Russia, which is absolutely 
incredible. However, the Choya may be par- 
doned for painting its facts inasmuch as it has 
amoral to draw fromthem. ‘See what comes,” 
it cries, “of placing foreigners in posts of poli- 
tical trust. Did Korea possess able men of her 
own, and could she have dispensed with alien 





advisers, she would not now be in this evil 
plight.” Well, we cannot deny the Choya's in- 
ference, Korea has had curious experiences. 


The two gentlemen selected by China to keep 
her in the right path—the right path from a 
Celestial point of view—both did their best to 
lead her out of it. There must be something 
demoralizing in the air of Séul, Or was it ex- 
travagant to suppose that either a German or an 
American could willingly assist in reducing any 
country to the position of a Chinese dependency? 
But we shall soon cease to consider Korea a 
country and regard it only as a nuisance. 


Tue Pall Mall Budget has the following :— 


A number of eminent American ladies, headed by 
Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs, Garfield, have addressed an 
open letter ‘to Japanese women who are adopting 
foreign dress.” “The writers say that as Japan is 
rapidly taking rank with other nations of the earth in 
all that pertains to. Western civilization, it is not 
strange that foreign innovations have at last reached 
woman and her attire. If the ladies of Japan have 
made up their minds to adopt Western female dress in 
its entirety it would be useless to urge them not to do 
so, but the writers of the letter are anxious that they 

id first know that those who have studied the 
subject hold that there is great need of improvement 
in certain particulars. From the standpoint of beauty, 
grace,-and suitability (the letter goes on), Japanese 
dress, modelled after the best Japanese standards, is 
both ‘eleg int and refined, and it would take years for 

apanese ladies to adapt to themselves and wear with 

equal grace a costume to which they are entirely un- 
accustomed, As to economy, European dress, with 
its ample skirts and trimmings, requires a large amount 
of material, and even if native stuffs are used the ex- 
pense of the costume will be greatly increased, to say 
nothing of the change and expenditure in household 
furniture necessary if Western dress be adopted, Fo- 
reign carpets, chairs, and tables must be added to 
foreign dress’ and shoes, and Japanese household in- 
teriors, now held up to the world as models of grace, 
simplicity, and harmony, will have to be entirely 
remodelled. But it is to the relations of foreign dress 
to health that the attention of Japanese ladies 
especially directed. Heavy skirts, dangerously close- 
fitting dress bodies, the insidious customs of wearing 
corsets, far more direful in i's consequences than the 
Chinese custom of compressing the feet of women,” 
are all commented on ; and all these observations are 
made “that Japanese ladies may be made aware of 
the dangers in such a course before adopting foreign 
dress, and that they may be led to stop and consider 
well before doing what will affect, not only their own 
health, but that of their sons and daughters.” 



































































Frre broke out on Tuesday in the residence of 
Mr. R. Meiklejohn, at No. 223, Bluff, destroying 
not only the buildings on that compound, but 
also part of those on the adjoining lot, occupied 
by Mr. A. Clark. The alarm was given about 
half-past eleven o'clock when the flames had 
obtained considerable hold of the rear part of 
the house in the neighbourhood of the kitchen, 
but so quickly did they spread that Mr. Meikle- 
john, who slept in the upper part of an addition 
recently built to the front of the dwelling, was 
barely able to escape with his family, half dressed, 
before the whole was wrapped in fire. It was 
impossible to save anything beyond some papers, 
a few valuables, and such articles of furniture 
as were thrown out in an indiscriminate fashion, 
before the flames had quite shut off all access 
to the front rooms. In a very short space of 
time the whole building was burned to the 
ground. The fire extended over a brick wall 
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to some out-houses on the adjoining com- 
pound, which also were destroyed, but the 
dwelling house of Mr, Clark though at 
one time in some peril was saved. Fire- 
men both foreign and Japanese turned out, but 
no effort could have saved Mr. Meiklejohn’s 
house, the only result of their presence be- 
ing some damage to Mr. Clark’s furniture and the 
commission of an assault on the occupant. Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s house was insured, the furniture 
and effects only partly so, in the General Fire 
Insurance Co., of which Mr. Shand is agent, and 
in the Economic Fire Insurance Co., of which 
the American Trading Co, are agents. 


Tue amount of convertible notes issued by, and 
reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the week 
ending 27th ultimo was as follows :— 


Converriuee Nores. Resenves axp Securities, 





Yaw, Yen, 
Notes issued ..... 61,704,647 | Gold coin and bullion. 11,30204¢ 
Silver coin and bullion: a9carqa3e 





Public Loan Bonds, 
Treasury Bills 

Government Bills 
Deeds .. 


+ 13,873,100 





3,420,000 
3:105,609 
1,300,000 











61,704,647 14704,047 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,786,934 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 57,917,713 is in actual circulation, show- 
ing an increase of yen 1,813,588, as com- 
pared with yew 56,104,125 at the end of the 
previous week. 





From private advices from Formosa we learn 
that the prospects of the Sugar Crop are yery 
unsatisfactory and that, owing to heavy rains in 
August, the yield is estimated at only half last 
season’s production. Laterletters, dated 17th Oc- 
tober, report prospects getting more gloomy every 
day owing to serious disturbances in the country, 
the people having raised a revolt on account 
of the attempted levying of fresh taxes. Fight- 
ing is going on to the north of Taiwanfoo and, 
it is feared the standing cane will be interfered 
with, whilst in the southern districts dissatisfac- 
tion is rife anda rising may occur at any time. 


Says the Hyogo News :—His Excellency Count 
Inouye, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
distributed the awards to the successful exhibi- 
titors at the Kyoto Industrial Exhibition on 
Thursday last, and expressed himself well sa- 
tisfied with the manner in which-the Exhibition 
was conducted, the articles shown coming in 
for a special share of his Excellency’s approba- 
ftion. The closing ceremony will not take place 
until about the 31st instant, so that opportunity 
of inspecting the Exhibition is still afforded to 
visitors. 





From the Mainichi Shimbun we learn that the 
authorities have in view the advisability of 
altering the tax on business pursuits with the 
object of rendering it more consistent and 
regular in its incidence. Our contemporary 
cites as an illustration of the need for some 
such step the case of the Nippon Ginko, the 
head office of which, situated in Tokyo, pays 
only 500 yen a year, while its Osaka branch has 
to pay 5,000 yen, 


We owe an apology to the Italian Minister and 
the public for a typographical error in our issue 
of Saturday. We wrote, referring to His Ex- 
cellency’s malady, that “there is still lung 
trouble of a painful character,” but the printer 
converted this into “long trouble,” a mistake, 
which, we sincerely hope, will not prove prophetic. 
ginal from 
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THE GOOD FAITH OF JAPAN'S 
FOREIGN EMPLOYEES. 
Se 
E find in the columns of the Héchi 
Shimbun an article natural enough 
in the abstract but none the less worthy of 
attention. The question discussed is the 
method of employing foreigners in Japan, 
That their services have been essential to 
the country in its progress from the old 
to the new, is frankly admitted. But in 
proportion as the nation has advanced in 
its acquaintanceship with"Western Science 
and Arts, men qualified to direct its steps 
have been educated, and no one doubts 
that these should take the place of the 
foreign employés at the very earliest 
possible moment. The time has not yet 
come, however, when such a substitution 
can be thorough. Japan has still need of 
scientific and technical experts, and there 
should be no hesitation about employing 
them. But the A/éché maintains that the 
case is wholly different where confidential 
posts are concerned. 
demns the notion of appointing foreigners 
to discharge such functions as those of 
civil or military advisers. In these posi- 
tions it would have Japanese placed with- 
outdelay. Now this contention is quite na- 
tural, as we have already observed. But 
what follows sets us wondering. Whereas, 
proceeds the Héchi Shimbun, the internal 
affairs of the country should be familiar to 
the Japanese themselves before all other 
persons, the reality is not so by any means. 
“Tt happens not infrequently that the 
first information about something going 
on in Japan under the eyes of the 
Japanese conveyed to them by a 
foreign newspaper. It happens not in- 
frequently that official secrets, entircly 
beyond the ken of Japanese, become 
public through the medium of foreigners. 
Whence the strange phenomenon that 
foreigners appear to be always better in- 
formed about the private affairs of the 
Government than the Japanese are? No 
particular difference in respect of shrewd- 
ness is to be detected between Japanese 
and foreigners. Some persons, indeed, 
assert that this anomaly may be traced to 
the different positions occupied by Japa- 
nese and foreigners towards affairs of 
State. If anything comes to the know- 
ledge of the former, the interests of their 
country counsel reticence, whereas the 
latter, not being restrained by any such 
consideration, divulge what they discover 
This may 
be true to a certain extent,” the AHéchi 
proceeds, ‘but we cannot think that it 
holds universally. We do not even believe 
that foreigners and Japanese occupy an 
equal footing in respect of access to State 
secrets in this empire; still less can we 
admit that the advantage rests with the 
former. Why the foreigner should be the 
better informed, it is not easy to explain, 
but so long as important official positions 
of trust are open to him, this anomaly will 
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exist.” Our Tékyé contemporary then 
goes on to say that, as a rule, no secrets 
leak out of such a nature that their dis- 
But it is 
easy to conceive a case where a serious 
national injury might be done. - For ex- 
ample, every country keeps inviolably 
private the charts showing its system of 
coast defence. Even to the general body 
of the nation’s military folks they area 
sealed book. If Japan takes foreigners 
into her confidence in regard to these im- 
portant documents, she may be astonished 
to find that some of her officers obtain 
their first information about her system of 
coast defence in their intercourse with 
foreigners in Europe. The Héchi Shim- 
bun is careful to add that no suspicion 
whatever‘is entertained as the loyalty and 
good-will of the foreigners now in the Japa- 
nese service. Still it cannot pretend to 
view this contingency without uneasiness, 
and it reiterates its advice that all posts 
of trust should be filled by Japanese only, 
and that if persons competent to occupy 
them are not yet forthcoming, no effort 
should be spared to educate them. 

We do not quote these words of the 
Héchi Shimbun for the purpose of criticis- 
ing the principle they embody. A nation 
cannot afford to be confiding. It should 


closure causes inconvenience. 


[keep its own secrets and repose no faith 


in any motive but patriotism. Aliens 
ought therefore to be excluded from posi- 
tions of trust, and are so excluded every- 
where. But what does our contemporary 
mean when it says that foreigners are 
better instructed about Japanese State 
affairs than the Japanese themselves; that 
Japanese often obtain their first intelli- 
gence of what is going on in their country 
from foreign that official 
secrets, inaccessible to Japanese, are often 
made public by foreigners? All this is 
news to us. Foreign newspapers are pro- 
verbial for their ignorance of Japanese 
affairs. We do not refer solely to journals 
published abroad. The local press is only 
a shade better informed. Look at the 
statements still gravely advanced in this 
Settlement about the causes of the suspen- 
sion of Treaty Revision, Look at the 
wild nonsense recently ventilated on the 
subject of the Takashima Mine. It 
scarcely possible to quote a single essay 
in a foreign journal on Japanese subjects 
that is not disfigured by greater or less 
blunders. There wasa time, indeed, when, 
the Japanese press being still in ils in- 
fancy, the only place where information 
could be obtained about the country’s 
domestic and foreign affairs was in the 
columns of the local English journals. 
But that .day is long past. We look now 
almost entirely to the vernacular press, 
and though we cannot always place large 
confidence in its editorial versions of pass- 
ing events, we find that they furnish the 
principal clues to our knowledge of what 
is going on. As to the foreign employés 
of the Government, we have only this to 
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say, that they are the very last persons to 
whom we should think of applying for in- 
formation about matters confidentially 
coming within their ken. Such informa- 
tion is incomparably more easily procured 
from the Japanese themselves. And to 
this we may add that, all things con- 
sidered, there are few countries where 
official secrecy is better preserved than in 
Japan. Take Germany ; take France ; take 
England. Not alone is every act, every 
motive, of the Government probed and 
laid bare in those countries, but the il- 
legal disclosure of State secrets is un- 
fortunately an offence of not rare occur- 
We do not hear of such things 
in Japan. The publication of Viscount 
TANI'S memorial and of other papers 
relating to the proposed constitution, be- 
longs to a category of actions entire- 
ly different from the disloyal betrayal 
of official trust. Concerning Japanese 
officials it has never been said, as it is often 
said of Chinese, justly or unjustly, that 
money will open their mouths on any 
subject. As for foreigners, on the other 
hand, it is true that a foreign Re- 
presentative once disgraced himself and 
his country by handing to a local news- 
paper the draft of a State paper con- 
fidentially entrusted to him in his official 
capacity. But can there be indicated a 
single foreign employé of Japan who ever 
violated a trust reposedin him? Weknow 
of none. That part of the Héchi Shim- 
bun's article—the kernel apparently—re- 
ferring to the information obtained by 
Japanese officers abroad on the subject of 
Japan’s coast-defence system, seems to in- 
dicate some exception to the generally ex- 
cellent record. If the inference be correct, 
need not, we trust, formulate the 
unanimous verdict of the Government's 
foreign employés in respect of such indis- 
cretion. But while emphatically claiming 
that nothing, so far as the public knows, 
has ever occurred to shake Japan’s faith in 
the integrity of her foreign employés, we 
are not sufficiently romantic to traverse one 
word of our contemporary’s advice as to 
the advisability of filling confidential posts 
with Japanese alone. The Government 
has no sort of control over its foreign 
employés. It is entirely at the mercy of 
their good faith and discretion. That they 
have never, so far as we know, violated 
their trust does not materially alter the 
conditions, though it redounds greatly to 
their credit. 


rence. 
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TOKYO HARBOUR. 

age: 

E have heard a great deal lately 

abouta harbour for Tékyé. Evident- 
ly public opinion is becoming more and 
more intent upon such a work. The capi- 
tal means to have a good port, whatever 
the cost, and its resolve will be carried out 
sooner or later. But of actual engineer- 
ing schemes we have hitherto heard little. 
The fullest yet published appears in the 
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columns of the Hécht Shimbun. The pro- 
ject described is said to be that of Mr. JAN 
DE Boer, who is called by our Tékyé con- 
temporary ‘a naturalized Japanese.” A 
principal feature is the reclamation of the 
extensive tract of land, measuring in all 
3,052,800 ¢subo, or 2,544 acres, now in- 
cluded between the island of Ishikawa and 
Shinagawa. This reclaimed land would 
be surrounded by a solid embankment, 
stretching from Ishikawa-jima .v/d the 
forts. The length of the embankment 
would be 25,600 feet; its width, 24 feet 
above and 66 feet below; its total cubic 
contents 27,669,600 cubic feet; and its 
outer face would have a lining of stone 
and cement 65 feet high and 2 feet thick. 
The inner embankment, also stretching 
between the same two points, but lying 
directly between them instead of trending 
outwards to the forts, would be 19,740 feet 
long, with a maximum height of 18 feet. 
Throughout the greater part of its ex- 
tent, however, the embankment would be 
cut down to a height of 12 feet, in order 
to the construction of a road 82} feet wide. 
The width of the embankment below 
would be 96 feet and its cubic contents 
23. 451. 120 feet. The first step contem- 
plated in carrying out this big work is to 
dredge the sea-bottom in a southerly direc- 
tion from the mouth of the Sumida-gawa, 
and employ the mud and sand to build the 
outer embankment. The dimensions of 
the space to be dredged are 15,000 feet in 
length, 200 feet in width and g feet in 
depth, the last measurement being taken 
from the present bottom which is three 
feet below the surface of the water. The 
space thus reclaimed would be traversed 
throughout its entire length by a canal, 
giving access to ships. This canal would 
have a width of 300 feet at its mouth and 
150 feet at its narrowest part, with an 
average depth of 8 feet. It would be pro- 
tected from silting by an embankment ex- 
tending round its mouth, having a length 
of 2,400 feet, aheight of 12 feet, anda 
width of 24 feet below and 12 feet above. 
During the construction of the outer and 
inner embankments and the canal, six large 
flood-gates would be provided to facilitate 
the circulation of the water. Ultimately 
these would be closed and the water inside 
the huge basin would be pumped out. It 
will be seen from this description that the 
reclaimed land would be divided into two 
sections by the central canal. In each of 
these sections a stone reservoir would be 
constructed, with an area of 14,400 ésubo 
(12 acres) and a capacity of 177,737 tons 
of water. Its bottom would be 12 feet 
below the lowest part of the reclaimed 
land, and into it the whole drainage of the 
district would be conducted, to be after- 
wards pumped into the sea. The general 
surface of the reclaimed land would be 
about 5 feet below high-water mark, so 
that it would present the appearance of 
an immense basin. The canal would be 
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to be capable of being freely drawn up to 
permit the passage of ships. Details as 
to the laying out of streets and so forth 
are given, but need not be repeated here. 
Speaking briefly, the meaning of the pro- 
ject is that the fore-shore of the Tsukiji 
and Shiba districts would be pushed out 
into deep water. The cost of this part of 
the work is estimated at 1,193,427 yen, 
and the calculation is that even if the re- 
claimed land were not immediately used 
for building, it would be worth from 15 to 
18 sen per ¢svbo annually for agricultural 
purposes. This would give a yearly in- 
come of over 300,000 yen, which seems 
an exceedingly liberal estimate. With 
regard to the harbour itself, the idea is to 
construct it in a space lying between the 
two sections of reclaimed land. The 
canal being their line of division, the har- 
bour would therefore lie at its mouth, and 
the breakwater spoken of above as pro- 
tecting the canal against silting, would 
in reality, protect the entrance to the 
harbour. We are told that 405,200 ¢sudo 
of the reclaimable area would be appro- 
priated for the purposes of the harbour ; 
152,266 ¢sudo to constitute the port itself 
and 252,934 ¢subo to be devoted to piers, 
ware-houses and docks. Lying, as it 
would, within the encircling embankment, 
the harbour could be easily dug out so 
as to give a depth of go feet at 
high water. The land surrounding it 
would be raised to a height of 18 feet, 
144 feet being obtained by dredging the 
harbour, and the remainder to consist of 
masonry, forming piers, of which one 
would be 3,600 feet long and the other, 
5,400 feet. Space for three or four docks 
would be left. The digging of the harbour 
and building of its encircling piers would 
all take place while the outer embank- 
ment still stood. But so soon as the 
harbour was completed, the embankment 
would be cut away through a distance 
sufficient to afford access to the harbour. 
Then the breakwater already mentioned as 
intended to protect the canal against silting 
would be built. The cost of these harbour 
works is estimated at 3,190,656 yen, so 
that the total expenditure would not 
exceed 44 millions. 

Summarizing the leading features of this 
scheme, it will be observed that the 
Sumida-gawa would practically cease to 
be the main route of entry to Tékyé by 
water. The Sumida is at present the 
principal agent occupied in depositing 
mud and silt between the shore and the 
Forts. It is, in fact, the destroyer of the 
harbour. Apparently the project under 
consideration would exclude the river 
altogether by carrying it along the shore, 
and making it empty its waters into the 
sea somewhere beyond the railway station 
at Shinagawa. The harbour would be a 
bay in the reclaimed land, and a canal 
passing from it would constitute the main 
water artery of the capital. In effect, this 





much nearer to the city than it is at pre- 
sent: it would rather push the city out to 
the anchorage. Of course we do not ven- 
ture to pronounce any immediate opinion 
on the merits of the project. The only 
comment is that Tékyé will be agreeably 
surprised to learn the possibility of getting 
a harbour for 44 million yen. The talk 
hitherto has been of twenty or thirty mil- 
lions ; wild talk, it is true, but still dis- 
quieting. Mr. DE Bor, the author of the 
project, is said to have been a resident in 
Japan, his adopted country, for) twenty- 
three years. He has been evolving his 
scheme for a long time, but only carried 
out the necessary surveys last year. The 
Héchi adds that he has forwarded his plans 
and estimates to the Government in Japa- 
nese and English. 


MILITANT BUDDHISM. 
on 

HE Buddhists of Japan have bestirred 
themselves in good earnest. There 

have been many evidences of recent years 
that they did not intend to let Christian 
propagandists have the field entirely to 
themselves. Vernacular newspapers told 
us of able preachers undertaking to ex- 
pound the doctrine of Buddha with re- 
newed activity ; of schools to be founded, 
and of a campaign to be organised. These 
things seemed natural enough. We could 
even sympathise with them, for Buddhism 
includes much that is good and has cer- 
tainly played a highly civilizing and useful 
réle in the world. It is the unex- 
pected, however, that always happens. 
The Buddhists of Kyété have commenced 
the publication of an English magazine 
called the “ Bijou of Asia.” What does 
this mean? Japanese shop-keepers in 
Tdkyé who inscribe on their sign-boards 
fearful and wonderful examples of English 
“‘as_she is painted,” may be supposed to 
have at least one glimmering of a rational 
purpose; the desire to distinguish them- 
selves from their fellows. It is true that 
these odd legends must necessarily be 
mere hieroglyphics to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred among their customers, and 
objects of ridicule to the hundredth. None 
the less there is hope of custom for a trades- 
man who succeeds in attracting attention, 
even though he has to wear cap and bells for 
thepurpose. Butwhy shouldthe Buddhists 
publish a magazine in English? 
surely to the English-speaking section of 
the nation that they address their singu- 
larly ungrammatical and illiterate appeal, 
and we do not suppose that they seek 
simply to throw dust in the eyes of their 
Japanese fellow-believers by simulating 
theological warfare with their Western 
rivals. Let us see what the Bijou itself 
has to tell us of their motive. It sets out 
with a profession of large confidence. 
“Christianity,” writes its editor, Mr. 
MaTsuYAMA, “is now rapidly declining 
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influence upon the social life and is 
dropping away the principles forming the 
part and parcel of its system, owing to 
the factors which naturally came in opera- 
tion along with the course of the social 
developments with the moral and intellec- 
tual progress.” It is plain from this show- 
ing that something very complicated is 
happening to Christianity, and we cannot 
wonder that its plight attracts Mr. MATSU- 
YAMA'S attention. But if Christianity is 
declining, why need Buddhism disturb it- 
self? The answer furnishes the raison 
d'étre of the Bijou. Buddhism proposes 
to replace the moribund creed. SHYKYA- 
MUNI is to be the God of the Western 
world and the Bzyow his prophet. There 
is no manner of reason why we should not 
have propagandists of Buddhism in Europe 
and America just as we have propagandists 
of Christianity in Japan and China, The 
disciples of the latter creed, if they are 
at all in earnest, should be just as anxious 
to gain converts as are the disciples 
of the former. Neither are Mr. Matsu- 
YAMA and his coadjutors without en- 
couragement from abroad. Miss, or Mrs., 
FRANCESCA ARUNDALE writes that “we 
in the West have very much lost our faith 
and forgotten the example of those who 
taught us the way of life, but the bound- 
less mercy of AMITA BUDDHA is upon all 
his creatures and the day of salvation is 
even now at hand for those who will rely 
on the power of the Supreme.” Miss, or 
Mrs., JOSEPHINE W. CABLES “likes the 
account of Shinshu (the new faith)” and 
offers an unlimited sojourn in her “ beauti- 
ful home”’ to any of the staff of the Bijou. 
Mr. ELtiotr B. PAGE is of opinion that 
if people in America had among them 
“some who could intelligently expound the 
doctrines of Buddhism as they really exist, 
and who were authorized to admit candi- 
dates into the church, many Americans 
would openly embrace the faith and receive 
the doctrines of the Great Teacher.” Mr. 
Tueo. G. Ep. WOLLEB hopes that “the 
~ Christian Missionaries will not succeed in 
making Christians out of good Buddhists,” 
since that ‘would not be a gain for 
Japan,” and add :— Our so-called Chris- 
tian Americais only a hot-bed of selfishness, 
of greed, of corruption and animality.” 
Mr, WitLtiAM Q. JupDGE declares that 
“what Western civilization needs to crown 
its glory is the religion of Buddha,” and 
Messrs. CARL Casso & Co. think that 
“the rapidly decaying Christian church 
and the growing materialism in the United 
States will soon make the field a promis- 
ing one for Buddhism, the only rational 
spiritual philosophy under the sun.” Thus 
Mr. MATSUYAMA and his allies have some 
encouragement. 





forms their project into something like a 
practical joke. Its presumable purpose 
being to supply the want of which Mr. 
ELuiotr B. PAGE complains, to ¢ 
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But it is the instrument { 
they employ, the Bijou itself, that trans-| 2 
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the doctrines of Buddhism intelligently, 
this is how it sets about the task :— 


The fundamental ideas, on which Buddhism 

hinges are, that the state ef constancy, or eternal 
continuance cannot be found in the whole universe, 
and that there is nothing to be pointed to as 
and the object of Buddhism is to drive 
y the confusion, and acquire the illumination, 
of the psychical state. Every sect agrees on the 
fundamental ideas and the object; but there are 
found many grades of practice and principle in the 
preach of the Tathagata himself, as well as 
of the definitions of several points of the doctrine. 
This reason is, that he intended to render his teach- 
ings available to all the circumstances which the 
human beings presents among themselves, that all 
they might be saved from the dark, miserable 
cle. This accounts for why Buddhism is divided 
into sects. 
If any ‘fundamental ideas” survive the 
reading of this paragraph we offer for their 
extinction the following more detailed and 
lucid exposition, entitled “A brief outline 
of Buddhism in Japan ”:— 

Buddhism, or the law of Buddha, is the doctrine, 
delivered by the Buddha Shakyamuni, through 
his public career in our world, He preached 
many sorts of doctrine, in order to adapt to 
various dispositions and circumstances of the 
beings whom he intended to teach. ‘These, taken 
together, constitute his comprehensive system. 
These sorts of doctrine are classified as great and 
small, temporal and real, apparent and hidden. 
Though the sorts of doctrine, contained in his 
system, are so various and manifold, yet they all 
are essencially harmonious; for the object, which 
he held in view in his teaching, is only one. ‘Then 
what was his object? It was his object to conduct 
all the beings that are in the state of confusion, 
into the perception of truth, or enlightenment. 

The six orders of beings, the heavenly beings or 
devas, human beings, Asuras, brute. animals, 
Pretas, and hellish or hell-doomed beings,—are 
subject to confusion, and they are said to be im- 
perfect and impure. Being perplexed by the 
darkness of confusion, they cannot be free from 
miseries, attending birth and death, and are en- 
forced to be afflicted by the wretchedness of me- 
tempsychosis; and they’ will eternally continue in 
this condition, unless they come to the perception 
of truth, and emancipate themselves from con- 
fusion. "The pure and perfect beings, such as the 
Srivakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Bodhisattvas, and 
Buddhas, are those who have perceived truth, and 
emacipated themselves from confusion, It is the 
final end of Buddhism to put away confusion, 
which the six imperfect orders of beings are sub- 
ject to, and to attain the perfection of truth, such 
as the four perfect orders of beings have gained. 

But it should be borne in mind that the pure be- 
ings and the impure, do not differ in their original 
state of nature, through they differ in their cul- 
tivated state; for they arethe different forms, is- 
sued from the real, underlying, divine power of 
Dharmas, known also as the Bhitatathata. 

We believe that there exists the true principle, 
which is absolute, abstract, infinite, universal, 
unique, constant and perfect, without beginning 
and without end, and that all the things, sentient 
or insentient, and pure or impure, proceed from 
this universal principle or power. This is the 
BhatatathatA (literally the true, such as itis in 
itself). The expression of the true nature of 
Dharmas or things, used as another appella- 
tion of the Bhitatathata, shows that it is the 
real entity, or essence of things; so that we 
may take the whole universe as the Bhatatathata. 
I the things, conceived by us as existing really, 
ive nothing but the emanations, or more pro. 
perly, embodiments, of it. Original ignorance, co- 
existent with the true principle, is the agent that 
set it in motion to assume the diversified concrete 
forms in the universe, through the causes, and the 
conbinations of citcumstances. ‘The Bliitatathata 
possesses the two attributes, changeableness and 
unchangeableness; and by virtue of the former, it 
will be appeared as all the material and change- 
able things while the latter keeps its true _ nature, 
unaltered in all changes. 

Buddhas, and the impure, as men or asura 
being the different forms, emanated from the 






































































|Bhatatathata, they are one and the same in 
heir nature; the distinction between the pure 
and the impure beings, is based on their condition, 





d not substantial or essential. Speaking from 
‘this peint of view in the widest sense, nat only the 
living beings, but all the other things, have nature 
of Buddha in their natural constitution ; and when 
this nature is developed they all may be 
to the holy rank of the perfected, or 

Now, let us take the comparison for 
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istration: water, agitated by the force of wind, 

Il move undulatingly to rise waves. Then there 
is no water, that is not incorporated in the waves 
being the mere undulatory motion of it, Thus we 
see that the waves in this case are nothing but the 
nd consequently the both are sdentaeal' in 
ubstance. In this comparison, the wa ter re- 
presents the Bhdtatath while the waves are put 
for the animate and inanimate things, and the ac- 
tion of oviginal ignorance is shown by the force of 
win 











We have applied to this thesis all the 
corrections indicated in a long list of Er- 
The surviving blunders might fill 
another list. Such then is the new God 
and such is his prophet. Do our readers 
share our perplexity about the true purpose 
of the Bijou of Asia? Are they still un- 
certain about the doctrine of the Dhar- 
mas? Do they still feel disposed to class 
the Bijou with the anglicised sign-boards 
of Téky6? Perhaps they will be helped 
to a decision if we allow the Bijou to “ drop 
into poetry ”:— 

(From the drama of the Toy-Cart.) 


Be virtue, friends, your only store, 
And restless appetite restrain, 
Beat meditation’s drum, and sore 
your watch against each sense maintain ; 
The thief that still in ambush lies, 
To make devotion’s wealth his prise. 
Cast the five senses all away, 
‘That triumph over the virtaous will, 
The pride of self-importance sla 
And ignorance remorseless ki 
So shall you safe the body guar. 
and Heaven shall be your last reward. 


rata. 















A POINT IN EXTRA-TERRITORI- 
ALITY. 
at SS 

HE discussion, conducted in the face 
of Europe, between France and Italy 
over what is known as the Massowah in- 
cident appears to be now definitely closed 
by a despatch from M. GosLet, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, which 
the Italian Government is said to have 
decided not to answer. But even if the 
discussion goes on, it cannot affect the 
question relating to extra-territoriality 
which has been raised, and which appears 
to be settled partially by the agreement 
of both parties to the proposition to which 

we are about to call attention. 

Massowah, a port on the west shore 
of the Red Sea, is probably best known to 
most Englishmen as the place from which 
Sir RoBerT Napier, now Lord NAPIER OF 
MaGpALa, began his march against the 
capital of THEODORE, King of Abyssinia, 
more than twenty years ago. It belongs 


to Egypt, and therefore to Egypt’s 
Suzerain, Turkey, although each suc- 
cessive ruler of Abyssinia has mani- 


fested a strong desire to be its owner, asit 
constitutes the only outlet of that kingdom 
tothe sea. A few years ago, the Italians oc- 
cupied and administered it; subsequently 
Italy claimed that it came under her full 
Hereupon arose the ques- 
what was the status of the subjects 
of foreign Powers under the new state of 
affairs? It is true that there were only a 
few Greeks in the place, but when 
two statesmen want to quarrel, even a 
Greek is good enough for the purpose. 
The Greeks aweueyunder French protec 
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tion, and prior to the Italian occupation 
and administration—or the acquisition of 
sovereignty by Italy, for there is a great 
difference, —extra-territoriality prevailed 
in Massowah, as elsewhere in the Otto- 
man Empire, and the subjects of foreign 
Powers were free from taxation. One of 
the early measures of the Italians in 
Massowah was to levy a small tax of 
some kind on the residents, the Greeks 
included. The latter resisted payment 
at the instigation of the French Consul, 
but the Italian Authorities made short work 
of the resistance, and denounced the con- 
duct of the Consul as “rebellion and re- 
sistance to the law.” There were other 
points of difference and causes of irrita- 
tion, but to these we need not refer. 
Here, then, the point arose whether the 
extra-territoriality which existed under 
Turkish sovereignty continued to exist 
under Italian, nothing having in the mean- 
time passed between the Italian Govern- 
ment and other Powers on the subject. 
In other words: When a territory in 
which the capitulations exist is taken pos- 
session of by a Christian Power, do 
the capitulations cease ipso facto, or 
is their cessation a subject for negotia- 
tion and agreement with the Powers 
to whose subjects the extra-territorial 
privileges are granted? _M. GOBLET point- 
ed out that in Tunis the capitulations 
remained in existence until France got the 
other Powers to agree to their abolition ; 
but Signor Crispi, in a reply of some 
asperity, drew the following distinction :-— 
When a country where the capitulations 
exist passes under the administration of 
a Christian Power without change of sove- 
reignty, the capitulations do not generally 
cease to exist till after an accord between 
the occupying Power and the third parties ; 
but the case is otherwise when the country 
in which the capitulations exist passes not 
only under the administration but also 
under the full sovereignty of a Christian 
Power. To the casual reader the distinc- 
tion may appear a somewhat fine and im- 
palpable one, but a moment's consideration 
will show that the two cases suggested by 
Signor Crispi are essentially different, and 
that the difference goes to the root of the 
whole question. Nations are constantly 
administering portions of the territories 
of other countries for limited periods, for 
political, military or other purposes; thus 
England practically administers Egypt, as 
France administers Tunis, through na- 
tive officials, A Power in military occupa- 
tion practically administers the territory 
which it occupies, and for the time during 
which the latter is occupied, and it would 
be quite intolerable if the privileges of the 
subjects of other Powers were to disappear 
during that occupation, and reappear 
after its termination. The excessive incon- 
venience of such changes as these to foreign 
Powers who would have to provide different 
systems of representation to meet each 


change and to dis Gismi nigs, re apeypty ngte 


as each took place, as well as the great 
embarrassment, confusion, and loss to the 
unfortunate foreigners whose privileges and 
liberties would be bandied about in this 
fashion, need no comment. And even in 
the case of a permanent transfer of ad- 
ministration, as in Tunis, the circumstance 
is nothing more than an arrangement be- 
tween two Powers that one of them shall 
to a certain extent and in a certain way 
aid in the government of the territory of 
theother. It cannot affect, and ought not to 
affect the rights of third parties without their 
consent. The existing treaties are in no 
degree altered by that event, but maintain 
their full force as before. When sove- 
reignty is assumed all is different. The 
treaties do disappear zpso facto, for the 
Power with which they were made has 
disappeared ; liabilities of the defunct 
Government, especially those which affect 
the vested interests of the subjects of 
other Powers, indeed remain, but they 
remain as a matter of justice and inter- 
national law, not of treaties. In Upper 
Burmah the debts of the old Burmese Go- 
vernment have been paid by the Govern- 
ment of India, but none of the treaties 
signed by THEEBAW or his predecessors 
remained in existence a moment after the 
annexation by Great Britain was defini- 
tively announced to the world. : 

For these reasons Signor CRrispi's dis- 
tinction appears to us valid and essential 
to the discussion in which he was 
taking part; but the point to be noted 
is that M. GoBLerT practically recognized 
its justice. He does indeed say in one 
part of his despatch that he does not 
think there is any great interest in discus- 
sing the weight of the distinction, but he 
observes later on:—“It can be under- 
stood how a Mussulman sovereignty, pass- 
ing under the sovereignty of a Christian 
State, ceases tpso facto to be subject to 
the régime of the capitulations; and even 
that this régime, to continue to subsist, asin 
the provinces annexed to Servia, requires 
to be formally maintained.” But M. 
GoBLET’s contentions were that Massowah 
was never ceded to Italy by Turkey, the 
sovereign Power ; that there was no treaty, 
by which alone such a cession or transfer 
of sovereignty could be effected, 
finally that in certain Italian official 
publications Massowah is described as 
merely administered by Italy. From these 
premisses M. GOBLET argues that even on 
the propositions as to the retention and 
cessation of the capitulations laid down 
by the Italian Government itself, the 
capitulations still exist. 

Into this part of the case we need not 
enter; it is a question of facts connected 
with a particular set of circumstances. The 
point to be noted is that, in the opinion of 
two great Powers like France and Italy— 
and the proposition will henceforth enter 
international law,—extraterritoriality 7ps0 
|facto disappears when the area within 
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which it prevails comes under the sovt-| 





reignty of a Christian Power, and so 
absolute is this rule, that where it is 
thought necessary for any reason to main- 
tain the system in a territory annexed 
to a Christian State, such maintenance 
must be expressly and_ positively 
vided for, so fixed and sacred 
right of a Christian 
free from capitulations. We do not 
believe that the doctrine that extra- 
territoriality is a thing unsuitable for, and 
intolerable in, a Christian country has ever 
been laid down in such breadth, so clearly 
and positively, as in this discussion between 
M. GosLet and Signor Crispi.  Chris- 
tianity and extra-territoriality cannot exist 
side by side in the same country ; the two 
are so mutually repugnant that the one de- 
stroys the other. This doctrine is now as 
firmly established as almost any in inter- 
national law. To it we have no objection 
whatever ; if the French and Italian Go- 
vernments in the course of a quarrel in 
which they differ about everything else 
agree on this, it must be right, and it will 
We 
would only add that among the “ Chris- 
tian nations” to which the doctrine applies 
are Montenegro, Hayti, San Domingo, 
Liberia, the Transvaal, Bolivia, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, and others. Christianity 
(as SANCHO PANZA said in his apostrophe 
to sleep) doth cover one as if with a 
garment; ignorances, 
and negligences are*nothing when it is, or 
calls itself, Christian. When modern in- 
ternational law is put to the pinch and 
forced to select between a blackguard 
“Christian,” or a clean-living and highly 
respectable “ Pagan,” it takes the former 
to its breast, and casts the latter into 
outer darkness. Truly, it is a mad world, 
my masters ! 
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TRATION STAMPS. 
pe 
_ ImrertaL Orprnance. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Registration Stamp Re- 
gulations, and order it to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated October 8th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 

Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Marsueara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance, 

Count Yamapa AKiyosut, 

Minister of State for Justice. 


RE 





ImpeRiat Orpinance No. LXVI. 

Art. L—All registration fees and charges fixed 
under the registration system, Law No. 1, 1886, 
should be paid in registration stamps. 

Art. I].—Registration stamps should be affixed 
to all documents connected with registration, in 
accordance with the scale fixed by the aforesaid 
Law No. 1; should be placed under the name of 
the applicant and be defaced by a seal, applied in 
such a manner that the impression will be partly 
on the stamp and partly on the document. 

Art. I1I].—Details as to the different varieties 
of sueh stamps, their price and sale, will be fixed 
BY Ule Minister of State for Finance. 
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Art. IV.—Persons selling registration stamps 
must be officially licensed to do so. Any one 
violating this provision shall be subject toa penalty 
not less than 2 yen and not exceeding 20 yen, and 
the confiscation of the stamps still in his posses- 
sion. Any one purchasing registration stamps, 
knowing them to be sold in violation of the regula- 
tions as above, shall be subject to a penalty not 
less than 2 yen and not exceeding 10 yen. 

Art. V.—In the case of any one who has violated 
the enactments above set forth, the provisions of 
the Criminal Code as to acquittal of a charge, 
instigation, aggravation by the commission of a 
similar offence twice or the simultaneous commis- 
sion of several offences, shall not apply. 

Art, IV.—The present regulations shall come 
into force on December tst, 1888. 











“Buors AND OTHER GUIDES TO TO 
NAVIGATION. 
SSS See 
ImpgetaL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to buoys and other guides to 
navigation, and order it to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated October roth, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa KiyoraKa, 
Minister President of State. 
Viscount ENomoro TAKeAKI, 
Minister of State for Communications. 


ImpertaL Orpinance No, LXVII. 

Art. L—With the view of promoting safety in 
navigation buoys and other marks shall be pro- 
vided by the Government. 

Act. II.—Such buoys or marks may, according to 
the circumstances or condition of a locality, be esta- 
blished with funds drawn from the local taxes or dis- 
trict rates. In such case, however, the chief autho- 
rity of the locality must apply for and receive the 
approval of the Minister of State for Communica- 
tions. Such buoys or marks as have been previously 
established at private expense may be maintained 
for the full period for which license was granted. 
Should any buoy or mark established or main- 
tained as provided in the first part of this 
article, be deemed by the Minister of State 
for Communications unsuitable, he may alter or 
remove it. Should the Government desire direct 
control of any buoy or mark established or 
maintained as provided in the foregoing part of 
this article, the same may be purchased at a suit- 
able price. 

Art. IL—Any one injuring any buoy or mark, 
or removing it, or tampering with it so that its 
light or noise or appearance may be mistaken, shall 
be liable to major confinement for from 11 days to 
3 years and a penalty of from 2 to 200 yen. 

Art, IV.—Any one attaching a ship or raft or 
any other object to a buoy or mark, or colliding 
with it or climbing upon or defacing it, shall be 
iable to a fine of from § sen to 1.95 yen. 























CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
‘THE EPOCHS OF ART. 





To THe 
Sir,—The psychic superiority of a nation is 
reflected in its literature and art—the twin- 
daughters of the spiritual nature of man, The 
influence of these two sisters upon each other 
cannot be estimated. ‘The gross and anthropo 
morphic conception of the Egyptian produced the 
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‘ast pyramids and huge obclisks, which cannot 
excite the slightest admiration of ascientific artist, 
while the transcendentally soaring and noble soul 
of the Greek produced an Iliad anda Laocoon. In 


the Homeric poems the attitude of the hey 
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ture, the grace of his limbs, the expression of his 


with 





countenance, were sketched such minute 
clearness and unsurpassable correctness that left 
nothing to the artist but to take his brush and 
fill up the sketch. At present, however, we are con- 
cerned with art as separate from literature. Art in 
the true sense of the word, is the presentation of 
the highest beauty, whether zsthetic or ethic, 
and whether ideal and creative, or real and 
imitative. In fact to this apparently simple, but 
really recondite, definition all expositions of art 
from Plato to Ruskin tend. 

The true epochs of art in the history of human 
civilization are two only: viz. the consummation 
of the esthetic beauty in Greek Art, and of the 
moral beauty in Christian Art. In Grecian Art 
the ideal of the a was the presentation of some 
sensual beauty, while moral beauty was entirely 
ignored or placed in a secondary position. Dr. 
Martineau, the eminent Unitarian divine of Lon- 
don, aptly says that, “the Grecian Artist beautified 
the marble, and debased the man.” On the other 
hand Christian Art, from its nativity to the present 
day, is preeminently religious, hence moral. It is 
this spiritual purity and moral sublimity that exalt it 
far above Greek Art. The only aim of the Chris- 
tian Artist was to present in the picture of the 
Virgin the highest virtues of the ideal woman, 
while the Greek Artist always strove to excite the 
base and animal emotions through the statues of 
Athéné or Artemis. Who is the woman therefore, 
—who has the slightest sense of womanhood left 
in her breast—that would not gladly be willing 
to possess the divine virtues of a Madonna rather 
than the bestialized beauty of a Cleopatra. 

All future re-actions and counter re-actions, and 
renaissances of Art will always usher us into one 
of these unapproachably transcendent worlds. 
The writer is well conscious that at present reac- 
tion in Europe is in the direction of a purely 






































animal and sensual art; still the religious 
nd moral art as opposed to. the sensual 
is strongly holding its ground. This can be 


plainly seen from the French Salon of 1888, in 
which most of the works of high merit, whether in 
painting, or sculpture, were decidedly of a re- 
ligious or philanthropic character (vide two 
articles in the Révue des deux Mondes for June 1 
and 15). 

In the creation of these two distinctly different 
Epochs, or rather worlds, of art one thing is very 
striking, viz. the unparalleled genius of the Greek 
race. While Christian art is the result of a com- 
bined effort of many countries and through many 
ages, though this foremost place must be given to 
the Italian Masters, the creation of Agsthetic art 
as distinguished from the Ethic is entirely due to 
the divine genius so abundently manifested in 
Greece, Therefore, Art, in its entirety is the legi- 
timate child of Europe. While other countries 
and continents have produced some objects which 











Mr. Mathew Arnold would call “ pretty but not 
beautiful,” this is pre-eminently true of Japa- 
nese Art. The Japanese genius is imitative 


and not conceptive or creative. The Japanese 
Artist has been almost always successful when 
faithfully trying to reproduce a real object; 
but has completely failed whenever the 
attempt is made to produce an original ideal sub- 
ject. This is convincingly illustrated by the statues 
and statuettes in the Japanese temples representing 
God’s attributes of anger, justice, mercy, &c. 
Who is the critic possessing even a little com- 
mon sense who will dare to contrast these statues 
with those which have come down to us—though 
injured by the ravages of ages—from the 
Greek world, or even with those excavated from 
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the ruins of Egypt and Assyria, and not speaking 
of the master-pieces of an Angelo, a Raphael and 
a Munkacsy. Therefore the future hope of art 
in Japan lies ina faithful, harmonious and eclectic 
reproduction of all that which is noble and sublime 
in European art, If Japanese artists succeed in 
gle” this onerous task, by one master- 
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stroke they will elevate the asthetic culture of 
their nation to an unsurpassable altitude. 

The critic who, from the want of intuitive 
perception, speaks slightingly of European art 
excites two different feelings in two different 
classes of men in this country. In a foreigner 
who can spread the whole panorama of art 
from San Francisco to Moscow before the eyes 
of his imagination, such a criticism will excite 
a sense of contempt and ridicule; while in a 
Japanese, evidently, it will produce a false con- 
sciousness of self-sufficiency which may throw 
back the glorious progress of the country for 
many centuries. A mediocre critic attacking 
European art is something like an Indian in 
his little canoe assaulting the forts of Gibraltar; 
which would appear rather a comical spectacle 
than a serious engagement. It remains, there- 
fore, with the Japanese progressive student of art 
to meet such an absurdly adverse criticism for 





the interest of his calling and his country. Well 
might such a progressive student with the Ger- 
man poet sing :-— 


“che aber sag” euch cher fesseln, 
Kount ibr im Sturz das Wasserfall. 

Eh’ ihr’s vermdgt mich einzufesseln, 
In euren engen Gonsestall.’ 


ISAAC DOOMAN, 


Nara. 








October 26:h, 1888, 








ATHLETIC SPORTS OF THE IM- 
PERIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Ses 


The annual sports of the Imperial University of 
ToOkyd took place on Saturday in the grounds of 
Kaga Yashiki. The weather was not by any 
means promising in the morning, but all fears of a 
postponement were dispelled when in the early 
forenoon the sun shone out brightly. The heavy 
rain which fell on Friday prevented the Committee 
from following out their custom of weeding out the 
competitors by contest the various events in 
heats on that day, and the process had consequently 
to he performed on Saturday morning. ‘The 
average number of contestants thus left was ten for 
each event. ‘The ground though still moist, was 
pretty good trim and the times and distances wil 
compare favourably with those of last year, There 
was a large attendance of spectators. H.J.H. 
Prince Haru arrived early in the afternoon and 
was escorted to a dais in front of the winning post 
by Mr. Watanabe, President of the Imperial 
University. Their Imperial Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Arisugawa Takehito also honoured the 
meeting by their presence and the Princess pre- 
sented the prizes at the close of the sports. 

Messrs. Yamaguchi and Okama were judges; 
Messrs. Kishi, Taneguchi, and Yoshimura acted 
as starters, and the arrangements were carried out 
by a Committee consisting of Professor Kikuchi 
(Chairman), and Messrs. Kanzaka, Hiragawa, 
Yoshimura, and Hattori. 


100 Yarps Race.~-(Final Heat.) 
Akiyama .. Sewaki 
Rinouye..... Takeda 
Inomata. °3 

There were in all 27 competitors for this race, 
which was run in heats. From each of these three 
competitors were selected and ran in the final heat. 
Akiyama won by a short lead. Time 11, secs. 


(10 Entries.) 





















Turowine Cricket Batt. 
Momma, 75 yds. 2 ft. 6 in. . 
Morita, 79 yds. 2 ft. 1 in 
Inomata, 77 yds. 2 f 
Takeda, 73 yds. 1 
Suwa, 71 yds. 7 in: 

For this there were in all some 20 entries, but 
they were weeded down to ten. Of these Momma 
took the lead with a capital throw of 75 yards 2 
feet 6 inches Morita, and Inomata being handi- 
capped. 












Hicu Jump—(10 Entries.) 

Rinouye, 4 ft. 6 in, Suwa, 4 ft. 4 in. 

Kubo, 4 ft. 6 in Sewaka, 4 ft. 4 
‘akeda, 4 ft. 4 in. 











“8 

220 YARDS thea Final een Entries.) 
Matsubara 
Aki 
Rivouye 
js race was run in 3 heats, the competitors 
numbering 15. Eight competed in the final, and 


Matsehatyi ape iy ap easy first, second and ‘ira 


4 
5 
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almost together, and the others close behind, Time, 
27 secs. 

Purtine THe 14)LB, SHor (10 Entries), 
Momma, 32[t. 10in.... 1] Takemura, 29 ft 
Okuyama, 31 ft.2in.... 2 | Matsubara, 29 ft. 
Takeda, 30 ft. in. ... 3 

Here the usual diversity of method was witness- 
ed, some throwing backwards, others sideways, and 
only a few actually “ putting ” the shot. 


Lone Jump (10 Entries), 
Yanagiya, 15 ft. 10 in., 7 in, handicap 1 
Nakaya, 15 ft 4 
Takeda, 14 ft. 7 i 5 

Rinouye, 14 ft. 7.5 in.,2 in, handicap... 
Okuyama, 15 ft. 1 in., 13 in. handicap 5 
Yanagiya jumped 15 ft. 10 in., but his handicap 
reduced his score to 15 ft. 3 in. which still left 
him ahead. 


Turowine THE HamMer—(t10 Entries). 
Momma, 92 ft. 2 in... 1] Matsubara, 86 ft. 4 in. 4 
Takeda, 92 ft. 11 in. 2 | Kanzaki, 82 ft. 11 in... § 
Okuyama, 86 ft. gin. 3 

The hammer, a much lighter one than last year, 
was thrown by Nomura over 92 feet, Takeda who 
threw 9 inches further being handicapped 3 feet, 
but still left in second place. 
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Government Scnoors (365 Yards). 
Edakuni (First Higher Middle School), 
Nakada (First Higher Middle School) , 
Ikeda (First Higher Middle School), 

As usual this produced great excitement among 
the scholars of the different schools, and the winners 
were vociferously cheered by their schoolmates, 
‘Time, 51.8 secs. 

440 Yarps Race. 
Rinouye, 2oft. start... 1 Kishi, 2oft. start 
Narita, 2oft. start... 2 | Kubo, 8ft. start 
Hashimoto, roft. start 3 4 

Run in much better time than last year, when 
the track was very slippery. 


One Leccep Rack—(10 Entries.) 





ene 





weg 





a 











Inomata 1] Takeda 4 
Rinouye 2| Ushioda 5 
Nakaya. 3 








Inomata came in a good first in 16 seconds, the 
distance being 50 yards. 


Srecia, Mempers—(365 Yards). 
Professor Sakurai... 1 | Professor Tamba. 
Professor Kikuchi ... 
Won by Professor Sakurai in 60.2 secs. 
. 880 Yarps—(13 Entries). 
1 | Hashimoto 
; | Taeda 


» 





Narita 
Otori 






Crs 





3 
The, final heat resulted in victory for Narita in 
2m, 26.8 secs. 
Visirors’ Race—(365 yards.) . 
Hayashi ae et 
Eight started for this race, including two 
foreigners. One of these, however, fell at the 
first corner, and thus lost his chance of the race, 
and the other dropped out at an early stage. 
Gaxusut Race—(365 yards). 
Hayashida 1] Wakayama we 3 
Endo .. 2 


The Gakushi race was won in 55} secs. 
Ossracte Race—(250 Yards.) 














Rinouy. 
Okuyama . 
Nakaya.. 8 

Nakaya led bravely to the last hurdle, but on 
emerging from the net had barely strength left to 
mount the obstacle. Rinouye meantime rushed 
past and won in 68.8 secs. 

Consoration Race—(8 Entries.) 
Nomura . 1 | Takigiki 
‘Tanaka . 21S. Ite....,. 
Y. Ito... +3 

Nomura won easily, all the others being far be- 
hind. Time, 53 secs. 

The Marine Band was present and played the 
following selections :— 





Crs 























Fantasie aus 
“Die Schéne Helena” quadrille. 
Ouverture z. op. Fra Diavolo 


Circus Renz 








Difilir Marsch .. 
Patoma Mexikanisc 
Zu Kurzweil Galopp 
Marsch a. d. Op Die Afticanerin 
Prima Vista Polka... 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
apy 
(From our Speciac Corresronpent.) 





London, September 22nd, 

For the past fortnight all London has been in a 
state of violent excitement over a murder perpe- 
trated in Whitechapel. It was the last of a series 
of four within four weeks, all in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and within a short distance of each 
other, under similar circumstances, and with such 
peculiar and common features as ‘to lead to the 
conclusion that they are all the work of one hand. 
In each case the victim was a woman of the class 
denominated “unfortunate,” the time was just 
before daybreak, the throat was cut, and then the 
body was hacked about ina horrible and indes- 
cribable way. In the last case this was done with 
what appeared to be the fury of a maniac, and a 
doctor at the inquest said that considerable know- 
ledge of anatomy was displayed by the murderer. 
Scores of arrests have been made, but none of 
them proved successful. In Whitechapel the ex 
citement of the people, the dread and horror, are 
described as intense, and at Present a portion of 
the press is engaged in violently attacking the 
police, Sir Charles Warren, the Home Secretary 
and the Government. Your readers will find all 
their papers full of these awful murders, and if 
they are led to look up De Quincey’s famous essay 
on Murder as one of the Fine Arts, they will be re. 
warded. I think it is in the fourth volume of his 
collected works, and it will also be found in the 
first of two volumes of selections from De Quincey 
just published by Professor Masson, It is-a good 
many years since I have read the essay, but it 
contains a desi of two murders by one man, 
named Williams, in Whitechapel in the beginning 
of the present century, which resemble in some 
respects the present cases. Williams murdered a 
whole family, and drove the neighbourhood frantic 
with terror, and within a few days, while the excite. 
ment was still at its height, again murdered the 
greater part of another family. De Quincey de- 
scribes him as an aristocrat in murder ; but he was 
caught, while in the present case the man is free, 
and seems very likely to remain so. In the same 
volume of Professor Masson’s selections, as I see 
by the advertisements, is De Quincey’s marvellous 
narrative of the flight of the Kalmuck Tartars 
from the Volga to the borders of China. Those 
who have not read that literary master-piece will 
thank me for drawing their attention to it; Tread 
it long before it ever entered my head that the gor- 
geous Orient would one day be known to me, and 
T remember how fine I thought the inscription 
placed by Kienlung on a pillar to record the return 
of the Kalmucks,—that is De incey’s rendering 
of it. I wonder whether any European has ever 
seen this monolith in recent times, if so, whether 
he has copied or translated it. It would be in- 
teresting to have an opportunity of comparing De 
Quincey’s beautiful inscription with that actually 
written on the pillar, translated by a typical sino- 
logue—say Mr. Parker. I suspect the gorgeous- 
ness would not be all on the side of the East in 
this case. 

The Parnell Zimes commission has held its first 
sitting. It was merely a preliminary one to hear 
applications by any of the parties concerned for 
orders, summonses, etc., but great public interest 
was manifested in it. There was a strong force of 
police at the doors, which were kept closed, and 
the throng outside in the Strand was so dense that 
the few barristers who happened to have business 
in the vacation Court had to fight their way in, 
and if they robed in the Temple found themselves 
in a tattered and dishevelled condition by the time 
they got into the Central Hall of the Courts. The 
points raised mainly related to procedure; The 
Times is ordered to produce all the documents 
relating to the case which it has in its possession 
to the judges, who will decide which of these are 
to be shown to the other side, and The Times is 
further called upon to specify its charges; but the 
commissioners will not confine themselves to these, 
and will inquire into all other: charges of a bond fide 
nature that may be brought in connection withthe 
investigation. “The Times objected to be placed in 
the position of a litigant, with all its disadvant- 
ages; its Counsel said the tribunal was not of its 
choosing, the Court was there to enquire generally 
into allegations made by the Attorney-General, 
and Sir James Hannen and his colleagues came 
to this conclusion, although they required The 
Times to produce its documents to them, and 
to specify its charges. If it refuses to do 
the latter, said Sir James Hannen, then the com- 
missioners will do the work themselves. Whether 
they are helped by Zhe Times or not :—and where 
they can force that aid they will—they intend 
carrying out the work committed to them by Par- 
i Every one seems satisfied with the man- 
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ner in which the business was conducted the first 
day, all the more, perhaps, that, as far as it went, 
the decisions were in Mr, Parnell’s favour rather 
than in that of The Times: at least they were 
against the contention of the Counsel for The 
Zimes. The most loud-mouthed of the Home 
Rule journals acknowledge the dignity and justice 
of the proceedings as conducted by the Commis: 
sioners. ‘The real proceedings will begin on Octo- 
ber 24th, and it is said they will not close for three 
months; but I doubt this; three experienced 
judges will find a way to exclude irrelevant matter, 
and that which is relevant will not require three 
months in the saying. 

During the recess the Daily Telegraph, ever on 
the look-out for something to tickle the popular 
fancy, has opened its columns toa correspondence, 
which has amounted to two, three and four 
columns a day, on the subject of marriage, in an- 
swer to the question “ Is Marriage a failure?” It 
all arose from an article on this subject by Mrs. 
Mona Caird in the Westminster Review, and the 
discussion is extending to other periodicals. The 
clever and somewhat bitter Mrs. Lyon Lynton 
writes on it in the new Universal Review with 
much vivacity and freedom. The only reason, 
it seems to her, why marriage need be kept up at 
all is the proper custody of the children; save 
for this, it should forthwith be abolished, and 
free-love take its place. Mrs. Lynn Lynton 
is a very unconventional lady; quite recent. 
ly she published a work called’ “The Girl of 
the Period,” which secured a certain notoriety, 
and about fifteen years ago her “True History of 
Joshua Davidson” was the sensation of a sea- 
son. She was one of the early writers for the 
Saturday Review, and her piquant social essays 
helped to give that journal its reputation. These 
essays were believed to have been written by Lady 
Robert Cecil, now Marchioness of Salisbury. 1 
need scarcely say that the modest pages of the 

aily Telegraph contain no reference to free-love. 
he letters for the most are a kind of duel between 
bachelors explaining why they do not marry, and 
spinsters showing that all these reasons are rubbish, 
The few instalments I have seen are very dreary, 
but then they suit many of the readers of the 
Telegraph, so that * Is Marriage a Failure?” will 
fulfil its allotted part until the Parliamentary 
session begins, when it will be swept aside by 
dreariness of another order, and things will go 
on as usual for another year, when Mr. Lawson, 
and his editor, Sir Edwin Arnold, will have to find 
some other topic to carry them over the dull season. 

Some political excitement has been caused by a 
recent speech of Mr, Davi which he threw 
off his temporary yoke of obedience to Mr. Glad. 
stone, and the Home Rule wing of the Liberal 
party. He said the alliance cost too much, he would 
not ‘cry Gloria Gladstono in excelsis any more, 
because the party did not rise up and denounce 
Irish evictions as it had done the Bulgarian atro- 
cities ten years ago. Mr. O’Brien seems to be of 
the same mind. Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone's 
statements in some recent speeches and writings 
are being contradicted all over the place. The 
Poles says his statements as to Poland show 
amazing ignorance ; six members of his last Cabi- 
net declare categorically in yesterday's Times that 
a subject on which he said the Cabinet came toa 
unanimous decision was never even discussed ; his 
statements respecting Neapolition prisons are 
contradicted from his own wri 1gs—and so on, 
Mr. Gladstone is an old man, and his memory 
doos not keep pace with his faculty of speech and of 
Positively asserting that to be a fact which is fiction, 

The frightful earthquake at Bandai-san has 
received much attention here. First came tele- 
grams, then a letter to the Daily News which was 
obviously compiled from the floating rumours that 
came into Yokohama through the native press, 
and following came a letter of some length 
and of great power from The Times correspondent 
recording his visit. ‘This letter—in my poor 
opinion the ablest of the many able letters written, 
by the same correspondent,—has been extensively 
quoted and commented on. The editor of Nature 
practically annexed it bodily as the first clear, 
connected account of the eruption, or explosion as 
it is move accurately called. Mr. Norman has 
also written a very vivid account of the catastrophe 
to the Pall Afall Gazette,—so that, as some one 
has said, there probably never was a volcanic out, 
burst so thoroughly described. 

Your readers will have heard ere this from 
America of the death of Mr. R. A. Proctor, the 
astronomer, of yellow fever in New York. The 
morning the news of his death came, the papers 
contained an advertisement announcing a course of 
lectures by him next month in St. James’s Hall. Mr. 
Proctor had lately taken to orange farming on a 
small property he had in Florida, at the same time 
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so full of life, so active and energetic, so boisterous 
and bustling, that such a thing as death appeared 
‘absurdly inappropriate in his case. You rarely saw 
him on foot in London—if so, he was progressing 
by a kind of trot,—he usually drove about ii 
hansoms which went at a perilous pace, ashe made 
it a practice, he told me once, to order the driver 
the first thing to open the peep-hole on top, and 
leave it so, that he might be better able to shout 
his directions. He was always full of ideas on all 
manner of subjects; his mind teemed with schemes 
and projects; in five minutes he would tell how 
to settle the Irish question, edit Zhe Times, or 
make the Thames penny steamboats pay. His 
sentences always began:—"Do you know what 
1 am going to do next?” and then you would 
hear about a newspaper or a lecturing ora literary 
or agricultural scheme which he had devised, and 
was about to carry out. Orange farming near 
Jacksonville was, 1am told, a scheme evolved out 
of his own brai At one time—three or four years 
ago—two particular tables in Gatti’s restaurant in 
the Strand were the rendezvous fora curiously as- 
sorted assembly. Kropotkin, the Nihilist, wasone of 
the frequenters before his imprisonment in France, 
de Fonvielle, the French aeronaut,—who always 
reminded me by his extraordinary vivacity and 
pantomime, of the little Italian in Little Dorrit, 
who always says Aléro /—was another ; du-Chaillu, 
the African traveller whose account of the Chim- 
pansecs twenty-five years ago was received with 
such incredulity, and led Thackeray to write a d 
lightfully funny ‘round about paper” was occasio 
ly there—and a good many other half Bohemian 
persons, ‘To this party Proctor would occasionally 
enter, rolling rapidly down the room, tossing hin 
self into a seat, and having three or four waiters 
going in different directions at once, Then he 
would open in his expansive way, and tall coram 
populo about his business: Tell you wh 1 
have just been with that fellow Brown of Small- 
man, Brown and Co, (the eminent publishers), 
and he only offers me £250, or a royally of 10 per 
cent., on my next book. [told him if he wanted 
books at that price he had better go to L. (another 
eminent astronomer, between whom and Proctor 
there we long feud), for T was’nt going 
to give my brains to any publisher in creation 
"Or it would be: “1 yot a rum 
letter last night from the Secretary to something 
or other at Padmorden, Where’s Padmorden? 
He offered me 10 guineas for a lecture there, I 
paying my own travelling expenses; but I wrote 
that as I always travelled with a Secretary first- 
class and put up at the best hotels, the fee he 
offered would not pay the fare and hotel-bill, I 
told him he had better try [.. it was more in his 
line.” His restless activity often teminded me of 
YVhackeray’s sketch of Lieutenant Waghorn, the 
pioneer of the overland route to India, in the 
© Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo.” The 
Lelis ave singing prodigiously; and Lieutenant 
Waghorn is bouncing in and out of the court-yard 
full of business. He ouly left Bombay yesterday 
morning, was seen in the Red Sea on Tuesday, is 
engaged to dinner this afternoon in the Regent’s 
k, and (as it is about two minutes since I saw 
1 in the court-yard) | make no doubt he is by 
this time at Alexandria, or at Malta, say pethaps 
at both, 2 en est capable. If any man can be 
at two places at once (which I don’t believe or 
deny) Waghorn is he.” ‘The big-wigs of astro- 
nomy, I believe, professed to despise Proctor 
because he was popular; he talked of some of 
them as wooden, machines, who set down and cal 
culated vast piles of figures, and yet could explain 
to no human being what it was they saw, or what 
their calculations were about, Proctor could fairly 
claim that he had taught the British public more 
astronomy than all the astronomers-oyal that 
ever lived, and had thus done more than they for 
the diffusion of astronomical knowledge. 
































































































A NATION AT SCHOOL, 
pa 

We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gagette and the other journals r 
Pp ted by him, on the subject of “ How Japa 
is Educating Her People.” 

Todky6, August 20th. 

“Tt is intended,” said an official address to the 
people of Japan issued in 1872 by special order of 
His Majesty the Emperor, that henceforth edu- 
cation shall be so dittused that there m not be 
an ignorant family, nor a family 
with an ignorant member.” And this idea hi 
heen faithfully pursued ever since. But the steep 
a hard one to climb, and the history of 
rtment of Education shows the constant 
rching, on rather tacking, by which the 
goal has been brought near 
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and Departments, and Offices were created and 
abolished; codes were formulated and repealed; 
individuals were appointed and dismissed; the 
very name of every function and the man who 
filled it has changed half a dozen times. “ This 
was revised in the following year,” is a sentence 
occurring on almost every page of the official 
records. Elementary education has always been 
fairly diffused among the Japanese, and it is 
so rare a thing to find even in the lowest class a 
man or woman who cannot read and write, that I 
have no doubt the proportion of illiteracy is higher 
in Boston or in Birmingham than it is in Tokyé. 
When Western aspirations came, however, the old 
elementary education was no longer good ‘enough 
for these Yankees of the Pacific, and their difficul- 
ties and serpentine course have sprung from a 
characteristic attempt to combine in one system 
the Board Schools of England, the High Schools 
of America, the Normal Schools of France, and 
the University of Germany. Aim high” is al- 
ways a healthy principle, and to-day the Japanese 
may be proud of their achievements. What these 
are, and how they are likely to effect the nation, 
I propose to try and tell in this lette: 

‘The Japanese educational system exhibits two 
out of the three great principles of national instruc- 
tion: it is compulsory and secular. It is not gra- 
tnitous. It consists of five parts, Kindergartens, 
Elementary Schools, Middle Schools, Special 
Schools, and University. . 

‘The Kindergarten is for children between the 
age of three and six. ‘Ihere are 130 in Japan 
al present, chiefly in the large towns, without 
counting the Kindergarten branches of the Ele- 
mentary Schools, but this number will soon be 
greatly increased, orders having been issued to 
governors of Cities and Departments to see that 
young children attend the Kindergarten and are 
not admitted to elementary instruction at an im- 
mature age. 

The Elementary Schools are of two kinds, Or- 
dinary and Higher. Attendance at the former for 
32 weeks yeaily is compulsory upon all children 
between six and ten, and Morals, Reading, Writ- 
ing, Composition, Arithemic, and Gymnastics, 
with Drawing and Singing in some cases, are 
taught. The latter is an optional course of four 
years more in which instruction is added in Geo- 
hy, History, Physics, the English Language, 
culture, and Commerce. ‘There is also a 
Simpler Elementary Course of three years for dis- 
ticts so remote or so thinly populated that they 
cannot bear the expense of the longer course. 
‘The comparative shortness of the compulsory term 
is due to the fact that the country population is a 
poor one, and yet, owing to the action of Foreign 
Governments in keeping the hands of Japan tied 
fast for thirty years to export and import taviffs 
of nominally § and really 3 per cent., the greater 
part of Japanese revenue has to be unjustly raised 
by the taxation of the agricultural class. Each 
school district must be provided with Elementary 
School accommodation for its children. It there 
exist a satisfactory private Elementary School, 
or or if some philanthropic individual will endow 
one, well and good; if not, it must be supported 
by the school fees and any deficiency made up 
out of tie local rates. The Simpler Hiemenacy 

chools are supported entirely out of the rate: 
Tie number of Klementary Schools is 29,232 (of 
which only 532 are private ones), with 3,233,226 
pupils and 97,316 teachers, and the total expendi- 
lure upon this branch of instruction last census 
year was 8,186,700 yen or £1,259,500. 

‘The Middle Schools are also of two classes, 
Ordinary and Higher. The pupils of the former 
must be over twelve and have completed the Ele- 
mentary preparatory course or be prepatad to show 
its equivalent. ‘I'he course covers five years and 
includes su as Ethics, the Japanese 
Language, C crature, the First Foreign 
Language (English), the Second Foreign Language 
(French or German) or Agriculture, Geography, 
History, Mathematics, Natural History, Physics, 
Chemistry, etc. ‘These Schools are designed to 
prepare pupils either for practical occupations or for 
the higher educational institutions, ‘Their support 
may Le derived from their own funds or from local 
axes. ‘The number of these (including 9 Higher 
Female Schools) is 132, one (at Osaka) belonging to 
the Government, 76 to Cities and Departments, 54 
to towns and villages, and 2 to private individuals, 
with 15,100 pupils and 1,060 instructors. The 
total expenditure upon Ordjnary Middle Schools 
was 417,252 yen, £04,103. The weak point in the 
maintenance of ail the foregoing Schools, besides 
the extraordinary changes to which they have been 
subjected, is that they are always subject to the 
success or otherwise of the crops, as the amount of 
local taxation must be dependent among a poor 
agricultural people, upon their yearly prosperity. 
| There is only one cure for this, the accumulation 
‘Of parmancnt school funds, and the millionaires 


































































































of Japan, of whom there are plenty, could not 
exercise their patriotic generosity in so good a 
direction as this. 

All the foregoing schools are to a considerable 
extent under popular control, subject to the 
Governors of ies and Department, whose 
actions again are directed and strictly prescribed 
by the regulations of the Department of Education. 
At this point, however, we enter upon the higher 
educational system entirely controlled by the cen- 
tral authority. 

The Higher Middle School corresponds to the 
Academic Department of an American University. 
Candidates for admission must be over 17, and 
have either completed the Ordinary Middle School 
course or show its equivalent, and they must bring 
high testimonials of personal character. Thecourse 
covers two years and besides advanced studies in 
the subjects taught before, others such as Latin, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Dynamics, 
Surveying, and Philosophy are added. There is 
now also a Medical Department of each of these 
schools, where an efficient Medical Education is 
given, and Law, Literature, and Engineering may 
also be added to any school. There are five 
Higher Middle Schools in Japan, at Toky6, Sendai, 
Osaka, Kanagawa, and Yamaguchi, and the total 
cost last census-year was 300,000 yen, £46,150, 
equally divided between local taxes and the De- 
partment of Education, 

It follows that the University is German in its 
methods, and as I have said elsewhere, after 
Japanese, German is the language talked there. 
It consists simply of five “Colleges” for special 
professional studies, with a degree accompanying 
graduation in each. These are the Colleges of 
Law (including Politics), of Medicine, of Engineer- 
ing, of Literature, and of Science, and so techinal 
is all University work here that this year there 
wete only two graduates from the College of Litera- 
ture. Candidates for admission must possess a 
certificate of graduation from one of the Higher 
Middle Schools vr be able to show is equivalent 
‘on examination, and the course covers four years 
for medicine and three years for other subjects. 
Special students are admitted to an institution 
called University Hall for a two year’s special 
investigation of some specified subject, for which 
a degree is given, and there are many loan scholar: 
ships for impecunious deserving studen But 
curiously enough, although the plan is so tho- 
roughly German as regards methods of study and 
qualification for degrees, the discipline is more 
strict than in any other country, and the students 
are treated even more like irresponsible boys 
than they are in England. ‘They must reside 
either in the dormitories or in approved boarding- 
houses; they can only remain. outside bounds 
until 7 p.ni, or 10 p.m, on the night before 
any holiday; they may wear no dress but the 
college uniform—a semi-military suit and cap 
of grey cloth; they may receive no visitors ex- 
cept in the room set apart for the purpose; they 
may not bring intoxicating liquors into the dor- 
mitories or smoke their bedrooms; the Uni 
versity gates are shut at 11 p.m. and any student 
notin at that time must present an explanatory 
letter from one of his sureties before 10 on the 
following morning; he must provide two solid 
sureties responsible for him in all matters involving 
his connection with the University, either of which 
must be replaced if he is absent from Tokyo for 
more than four weeks. ‘The Japanese student, in 
fact, is not a man in the sense that the American 
or German student is and is supposed to be, or 
that the English student generally is without being 
supposed to be. In his work, indeed, he is a man 
who would reflect credit on any educational institu- 
tion, but in his experience he is only a raw youth, 
He knows nothing of the world; there is nothing 
in Téky6 to show it him except such a “world” 
as may be viewed though an occasional bit of 
stolen dissipation at a tea-house ; and his position 
among his countrymen is so novel that no wonder 
his head is full of wild notions about society in 
general and his own particular ability and cail to 
alter it. [he students themselves greatly dislike 
these regulations, and there was almost a riot when 
they were screwed up to their present strictnesss 
five years ago, resulting in over a hundred men 
being expelled together. “Such cules are a mis- 
take,” said one of the students to me loftily ; “the 
good do not need them, and the cunning evade 
them.” ‘There is much truth in the remark, and 
most countries have learned that it is no use having 
a man at a University unless and until he has 
arned to take cave of himself. Even if the re- 
ing of the rules should necessitate a stricter 
standard of admission to the University and a 
consequent decrease in the number of students, 
that would be no great evil. It is a broadening of 
the base of education that Japan needs most; 
among a people so intelligent and so ambitious as 
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its apex. Another significant fact is that the Uni- 
versity Calendar (which is a facsimile of the 
Havard Catalogue) states the necessary expenses 
of any student residing in the domitories or au- 
thorized boarding-houses, and including tuition-fee 
(2} yen, 75./6d. or $1.85 per month), cost of living, 
fire and light, to range from a maximum of 12 yer 
to a minimum of 7} yen a month—J£1.16 or $9 to 
£1.26. or $5.50! ‘The following are the numbers 
Of students on the roll this year :— 


College of Law and Politics, 
College of Medi 














University Hall.... 





Total (excluding 24 counted more than once) ... 697 


The number of professors and instructors is about |! 


120, of whom 16 are foreigners, and the expendi- 
ture upon the University last census-year was 
386,935 yer, £59,530- 

But the part of their educational system to which 
the Japanese attach, and rightly, the greatest im- 
portance at the present time, is the detached series 
‘of Normal Schools, Plenty of competent and well- 
trained teachers for Elementary Schools, that is 
what they need above all things, and that they are 
in a fair way to secure soon. ‘There is a Higher 
Normal School in Tékyé, and an Ordinary Nor- 
mal School in each City and Department. The 
former educates teachers for the latter, and the 
latter educates Elementary School teachers, The 
course is 3 years for the Higher and 4 years for 
the Ordinary School. Candidates are selected 
with great care, between the ages of 17 and 20, 
all their expenses, personal as well as academic, 
event to their weekly allowance of pocket-money, 
being borne by the State or the public taxes, and 
in return male graduates of the Normal Schools 
are under obligation to serve in schools for 10 
years after graduation and for 3*years in any 
Schools to which the Department of Education may 
appoint them, and female graduates are under 
similar obligations for 5 years and 2 years respec- 
tively. There is one Higher Normal School and 
one Female Normal School at Téky6, and 63 in 
other parts of Japan, of which 14 are for women ; 
the total number of pupils is 6,375 male and 895 
female ; and the total public expense of this branch 
last census-year was 612,085 yen, or £04,167. 

Finally, besides all the foregoing, there are no 
fewer than 103 special schools, with 583 instructors 
and 8,913 pupils. Of these 4 belong to the 
Government, 49 are public and 50 private, and 
among them may be mentioned the Taky6 Fo- 
reign Language School, the Tékyd Law School, 
the Tékyo Industrial School, the High Com- 
mercial School, the Gymnastic Institution, and 
the Institute of Music. Of the old Miscellane- 
ous Schools over all Japan, which the Depart- 
ment of Education declines to classify, and most 
of which teach Japanese and Chinese literature, 
there are about 1,300. 

As regards the spirit of Japansie education, 
that was summed up for me in three words b: 
H.E. Count Mori, Minister of Education. It is 
our aim,” he said, “ to inculcate and develope three 

ualities in our people—obedience, sympathy, and 

ignity,” and Ihave since found these words re- 
curring like a shibboleth through all the publica- 
tions of his Department. ‘ Obedience,” His Ex- 
cellency added, “ because only through obedience 
come regularity and serenity of life. Our people 
are irregular at present, and the influence of our 
rebellion ten years ago has been widespread, for 
one thing, in making them so. Therefore obedi- 
ence ranks first among the qualities they need. 
Sympathy we must inculcate, because it is the 
crowning virtue of civilization, and the indispen- 
sable basis of the democracy we hope, like other 
nations, to become. Our people have emerged 
too recently from feudalism to possess sympathy 
in any great degree, and without sympathy the 
best man is but a savage. Finally, dignity is the 
handle of all the blades of character. The Japa- 
nese are an impulsive people, and now thai they 
are about to meet the outside world on equal ternts 
for the first time, the value of dignity cannot be 
overestimated. ‘These three, again, are the charac- 
teristic of an ideal army,—invariable obedience, 

erfect sympathy of high with low, and low with 
h, equal dignity in victory and in defeat. To 
aid in their development, therefore, we have es- 
tablished military drill in our schools.” It will be 
seen from this that the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of Japan rests in good hands. 

This is how the statesmen of Japan are fulfilling 
their self-imposed task of educating the nation, 
and certainly it is an astonishing spectacle of 
enlightenment and perseverance. Other nations 
have an educational system which has grown up 
within them during many years; their common 
people have been familiar with 
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school needs and 
giaoed igh 4 1g cerne about the improvement. 


tions furnish a perpetual educational challenge. 
Japan had none of these advantages. Alone of 
‘Asia she determined that all her people should 
have the knowledge of the West and the power 
that Western knowledge brings, and so she has 
thrust aside all difficulties in devising and de- 
veloping her eclectic system and is now support- 
ing it with such persistence and generosity as 
puls more than one European nation to shame. 
Nothing that L have seen in Japan was more 
striking or more signficant than the class of 
thirty-five girls, taught by an American lady, from 
10 to 13 perhaps, writing excellent English on 
the blackboard, and little Miss Tomita reciting 
in her low, sweet voice, and with a delicious 
little foreign accent and pitiful moue, 1 am 
hungry, very hungry, said the spider to the 
ly.” At the University itself saw in. vacation 
time dozens of young men engaged in independ- 
ent investigation of abstruse questions in medicine 
and chemistry and physic; I visited laboratories 
fitted with apparatus for studying any problem 
known to the scientific world to-day; I found that 
in five years’ time there will not be a position 
involving high practical scientific knowledge filled 
by a foreigner in Japan—the architects, the naval 
architects, the en, ing and railway 
and sanitary engineers, the chemical and agricul- 
tural exports, the physicians and surgeons, all will 
be the graduates of this Tokei Daigakko ; 1 walked 
through the great hospital of the Medical School 
with its long wards and pretty wite-robed nurses ; 
and I received a hundredweight of the ‘ Journals” 
of the different branches of the University, filled 
with articles in English and uch and German 
on subjects the very titles of which were incompre- 
hensible. But I always came back to the thought 
of sweet little Miss Tomita and her very hungry 
spider, as the one thing which empties and promises 
most for the civilization and the future of Japan. 
Henry Norman. 


























BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR YOKOHAMA FOR 1887. 
a 
Mr. Trencu to the Marquis of Satissury. 
Tokio, July 3rd, 1888. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit here- 
with to your Lordship the Report on the Trade 
and Shipping of Yokohama during the year 1887, 
which has been drawn up by Mr. J. J. Quin, Her 
Majesty’s Consul officiating at that port. 
Ihave, &c. 


(Signed) P. ce Porr TRENCH. 


Consul Quin to Mr, TReNcH. 
Kanagawa, June 2gth, 1888. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report on the trade 

and navigation of the port of Kanagawa for the 
ear ended December 31st, 1887, enclosing the 
ollowing tables :-— 

1, Return of the principal articles of import to 
Kanagawa (Yokohama) during the year 1887. 

2. Return of the principal articles of export from 
Kanagawa (Yokohama) during the year 1887. 

3. Table showing the total value of all articles 
exported from and imported into Kanagawa 
(Yokohama) to and from foreign countries during 
the years 1887 and 1886. 

4. Return of all shipping at the port of Kana- 
gawa (Yokohama) in the year 1887. 

5. Return of foreign residents and firms. 

‘The total imports and exports for the year 1887 
again compare very favourably with those of the 
previous year, as shown by the following figures :— 

1887. 1886, 


< £ 
5»568,633 « 











Imports 3:131,993 
Exports 5:3470743 ose $308,136 

Total...sessssse+ 10,916,376 sree. 9,440,129 
Showing an increase in favour of 1887 of 


1,476,2471. These figures include five steamers 
sold to the Japanese at a value of 64,043/., while 
in 1886 only one steamer was sold, valued at 
12,2951. 

‘The import trade for 1887 showsa large increase 
over that of 1886, amounting to 1,436,6401., being 
a decided revival in the import trade of this port, 
which for some years past has not been of a flour: 
ishing or satisfactory character. 

Generally reduced stocks, low prices, greater 
facilities afforded by the growing railway system 
throughout the country to dealers and others for 
travelling to and from the various trading centres, 
the absence of that great uncertainty about the 
currency which formerly had at times so paralysin 
an effect on trade, the feeling of prosperity whicl 
usually exists during the successful issue of various 
jndustrial and other companies, have all tended 
Some of these 


causes will cease to be, and will be followed, it is 
to be feared, by excessive supplies (and such-like 
troubles), thus glutting the market. 

The best test of the actual trade is the amount 
of deliveries, as a report dealing only with impor- 
tations, without reference to consumption (delive- 
i is but one-sided. I therefore extract from 
the report of the Yokohama Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1887 the deliveries of some of the prin- 
cipal articles of import, comparing them with those 
of 1886, and the stocks held in Yokohama at the 
close of each year :— 


Articles. Deliveries. Stocks. 
Cotton yarns— 1887. 1885, 1887, 1886, 
English 128,042 116481 7,387 





42,609 27,090 
1,700 








4 
110,100 
323,150 





"Pieces 











Turkey reds. "Pieces 5. 
Velvets “Pieces 32459 
Italian clot Pieces 83,003 





Moussellines ieces 169,428 
Blankets .. ‘airs 16,212 
Iron, all Kind: 387.247 
Kerosene. 3,224,423 14140,104 





Sugar 945:245 "747.195 

It is most satisfactory to notice that in every 
case the deliveries for 1887 largely exceed those 
for 1886, while, as remarked in the same report, 
the diminished stocks at the end of the year are 
evidence of the cautious policy of those engaged 
in the trade. 

Yann.—The business in yarn during 1887, and 
especially during the last half of the year, was 

isfactory, and seemed to acquire a new lease of 
life, values showing a decided advance at the close 
over those current at the beginning of the year, 
say on English spinnings, of 285. 6d. to 385. per 
bale of 4oo Ibs., and Bombays about 4s. od. to 9s. 
6d. per bale. The eXchange between Bombay 
and Japan, being on a silver basis, hardly varied, 
consequently the advance in them is more real 
than that in the English yarns, which was largely 
lost owing to the decline in exchange between 
London and Japan. It is noticeable that English 
yarns participated equally with Bombays in the 
increased importation. The experience of former 
years being against refusing a profit, however, 
small, to “arrive,” the merchants as a rule sold 
“too soon,” and though thereby doing a larger 
business than otherwise would have been the case 
they nevertheless enabled the Japanese dealers to 
reap the richest part of the harvest; and it is said 
to be no secret that very large profits were in many 
cases made by the latter. The business in Bom- 
bay yarns is worked very fine, the competition 
being very keen, especially in Kobe, which is the 
great field for them, and where the volume of 
trade in them is greater than in English Spinnings, 
They have driven common English yarns quite out 
of both markets. The great development of trade 
in 2/42s, English yarn is worthy of notice, also the 
return of 38/428. to favour during the last 12 
months or so. The total import of yarn amounted 
to 823,047/. in 1887, as against 682,738/. imported 
in 1886, 

Grey shirtings, 8} lbs. and glbs., supply and 
deliveries, both show an increase over previous 
years’ prices at the close, the former remaining 
About on a par with those current in January; 
those in the 9 Ibs. show an advance of about 74d. 
per piece, the demand being chiefly for the better 
sorts. 

T-cloths also shared in the improvement, both 
in the amount of business done and in the establish- 
ment of rather higher values. They were imported 
toa value of 26,8071. as against 21,327/. in 1886. 

Turkey Reps.—The business in Turkey reds 
has been larger than in 1886, but the prices re- 
mained about the same as in the beginning of the 
year. The imports for 1887 came to 47,960/., while 
those for 1886 amounted to 32,385/. 

Ve.vers.—Imports in velvets do not vary much 
from those of 1886, being, in 1887, 48,245/. against 
49,6371. in 1886, but deliveries show a considerable 
increase, The latter, in this case, does not indi- 
cate any larger consumption, but rather more 
speculation on the part of buyers. Values show a 
decline of about g}d. a piece, without any demand 
even at the reduction, 

‘The import of chintzes and prints was largely 
in excess over that of 1886, figuring to 45,025/. in 
1887, while the import in the previous year was 
only 17,8952. and the deliveries were about double 
those of 1886; but it is doubtful if the average re- 
sult was satisfactory, the medium sorts being 
considerably overdone. 

The import of cotton drills in 1887 exceeded that 
of 1886 by 10,0001. ; 

















Cotton satins by over 18,0001. ; 
White shirtings by over 16,0001. ; 
Dyed shirtings by over 7,000/. ; and 
‘Twilled shirtings by over 4,000/. 
Thus, with the exception of velvets, in which the 
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amounted to 1,254,902/. against 986,035/. in 1886, 
an increase of 208,867/. 

In woollens and mixed woollen and cotton 
manufactures the improvement is still more 
marked, the total value of this trade for Yokohama 
being, in 1887, 826,542/., as against 490,774/. in 
1886, an increase of 335,708/. in favour of 1887, 
which is noticeable particularly in blankets, 
1,625,128 Ibs., valued at 96,713/., against 924,203 
Ibs. valued at 56,0072. in 1886. 

Woollen clotiis, valued at 341,384/. against 

145,449! in 1886, and woollen yarn, 43,4461. 
pst 11,808/, in 1886, 
These increased figures must not, however, be 
taken to represent an expansion of trade to any- 
thing like this extent, as the year closed with some 
heavy stocks on importers’ hands, and it will take 
some time before they go into consumptio 
Apparently, the Japanese dealers largely over- 
estimated the capacity of the country for the 
absorption of woollens ‘suited for foreign style 
of clothing, with, in many instances, disastrous 
results to themselves and, where goods were not 
delivered, losses to the importers; and itis pro- 
bable that 1888 will see a very large reducti 
import figures for this class of goods, as it is re- 
ported that few orders have been sent forward up 
to the present, stocks on hand being apparently 
sufficient to meet demands. Where importers at- 
tempted to meet demands for special diess goods, 
anticipated by the adoption of foreign costume, 
the result has been generally unsatisfactory, 

OF the blankets imported, a large proportion 
have been sail, light blankets of fancy striped 
patterns, which appear to be finding favour. 

Flannels imported during 1887 were 1,040,529 
yards, valued at 5 against $22,484 yards, 
valued at 42,3761. in 1886, showing an increase of 
about 25 per cent. in quantity, but not quite a cor- 
responding increase in value, and have generally 
gone into consumption, leaving Lut moderate 
stocks at the end of the year, 

Italian cloths, which are used for native dress, 
as well ay for umbrella coverings, were imported 
to the extent of 3,487,481 yards, valued at 128,243/,, 
inst 3,170,135 yards, valued at 117,698/. ‘There 
was a moderate increase of business in these deli- 
veries, comparing favourably with the quantity 
imported and with those of 1886. Prices for best 
dlities closed higher, but the comnion sorts re- 

ed about the same as before, the whole show- 
about 10 per cent. increase in quantity and 

ue. 
The imports of mousselines de laine, another 
je laiyely used in native costume, were, in 
5,595,972 yards, equi against 
1886, show- 
ing nearly 20 per cent. ity, and 
about 33 percent. in value. “The business in these 
was fair, and the deliveries cleared off more than 
the importations, leaving the stock at the close 
much lighter than at the Leginning of the year. 

Woollen yain, which appeared in the Trade 
Retuins asa separate item for the fust time last 
year, is again worthy of notice from its rapid in- 
crease in value. In 1885 the import amounted 
only to 1,920/., in 1886 it was valued at 11,868/., 
while in the year under review it amounted to 
43,4460, or neatly four-fold, It consists entirely 
of Beilin wools and coloured yarns, suitable for 

ing, crochet, and kinds of fancy work, which 
have been eageily taken up by Japanese ladies 
and others during the last few years. 

Merats.—The value of the total trade of this 
port for 1887 exceeded that for 1886 by nearly 4o 
per cent. and was generally of a aclory basis, 
the largest increase being in the following articles 
iron tails 101,913 nist 86,7201. in 18 lion 
pipes, which appear to the value of 66,200/., and 
i which 
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4,606,273 yards, equ 




















































































ironware was imported to the value of 
101,324/, Against 30,4271. in 1886; also galvanized 
and roofing iron, which appears to the value of 
10,4701. 

The above figures show that the requirements 
for railway extensions are still absorl larpe 
quantity of most of which, though included 





in the customs returns as iron, should be called 
steel rails, 

‘The large import of ivon pipes is accounted for 
hy the requirements of this port fora system of 
waterworks which has been successf 
and is not likely to appear again in the returns, 
unless the scheme talked of for ‘Tokio is decided 
upon. 

The se of neatly 62,000L. in ironware 
considerably more than doubling the figures fe 

» by the importation of numer- 
other ironware connected 
Toimay 
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of the favour this article is obtaining among the 
Japanese. Besides being used for roofing pur- 
poses, it is largely used for covering the exposed 
woodwork of houses, shutters, &c., as a preventive 
against fire, and the consumption continues to 
increase. 

On the other hand, the consumption of pig iron, 
tin plates, and steel has fallen off. Of the pig-iron 
orted, Italy is credited with about 400 tons, 
which is a new feature in the market, and it is re- 
ported that there is another and a larger shipment 
‘on the way, doubtless for some special Govern- 
ment requirements. 

With regard to the prices realized for the more 
ordinary aerchantable qualities, which started 
very low. at the beginning of the year, they gra- 
dually worked up, and the highest prices realized 
for the year were late ember, when, with 
firmer prices in England, higher freights, and 
a lower exchange, dealers found that they had to 
meet a higher range of values in order to induce 
shipments. Supplies, generally, were taken up as 
they arrived, and stocks kept low in consequence. 

Over goo tons of tea lead were imported during 
the year for use in connection with the export of 
tea. 

Of zine and sheet zinc nearly 700 tons were im- 
potted, valued at 11,178/., an increase of over 
2,3001. on the importation of the preceding year. 
The value of steel wire imported dining 1887, was 
11,4611., as against 6,792/. for the ys 1886. 
Nearly all of this represents paragon steel wire 
for umbrellas, as mentioned in the report for 1886, 
and the largely-increased importation shows the 
continued expansion of this trade. 

he value of the trade in sugar for the year 
1887 shows a slight decrease as compared with 
1886, althongh the import figures show an increase 
in quantity, the discrepancy being accounted for 
by the slightly lower values ruling during the 
year. A teaction appears to have taken place in 
the relative import of brown and refined sugar, 
referred to in last year’s report, as the following 
figures will show :— 



































1887. 1886. 


Quantity. Quantity. Value, 
Cwts. Cwts. £ 


618,816 337.322 513719 320,072 
407,894 408,289 439 762 484,033 
Showing an increase in quantity ang value of 
brown sugar, and a decrease in quantity, and to a 
greater extent in value, of refined, 

Of the brown sugar imported 274,000 cwts. is 
ao quality, imported direct from Formosa, the 
alance coming from China (principally Canton), 
Manila, and the Straits. Most of the wade in 
brown sugar is in the hands of Chinese, who 
generally speak of the year’s business as unsatis- 
factory. ‘The prices ruling for ‘Takao sugar, which 
may be taken as an index of the market for all 
brown sugars, were as low as 3 dol. early in 
March, but gradually rose to 4 dol. 20 c. in July 
and August, at which price, however, little was 
done, and they fell to 3 dol. 20 c. to 3 dol. 25 ¢. in 
November, so that importers, asa rule, cleared 
their stocks at low rates. 
he refined white sugar is all imported fom 
Hongkong, and shows a slightly retrograde move- 
ment relatively with brown kinds; but it is not 
very marked, and so long as a moderate range of 
prices is maintained, the Japanese consumers wil} 
doubtless find that they get better value in the re: 
fined sugars than in brown kinds, in which there 
must be considerable waste in preparing for use. 
The figures below will show the relative position of 
the two kinds during the last few years. 

1884. 1885, 1886, 

Bs 2 « 
$02,592 330,600 329.072 337.332 
309,040 310,432 484,033 408,289 
: import of kerosene oil during 1887 has 
practically remained the same, showing only an 
increase of 12,515 gallons over 1886, but the prices 
show a decrease of 12,2721. 

‘The total imports of foreign miscellaneous ar: 
icles amount to 1,617,937! as against the sum of 
978,6771. in 1886, being an increase under this 
heading of 639,260/, Among the articles under 
the above, those showing a notable increase are 
arms and amunition of war, which, including gun- 
owder, appear this year as a separate item, and 
nount to 153,2012, more than doubling the 
's of the previous year. 
rand porter were also imported to a value 
of 55,106/., ayainst 27,1542. in 1886, showing that 
the taste for this beverage among the Japanese is 
rapidly spreading, Besides the imported articles 
ther one foreign ail several Japanese 
breweries, the produce of which is sold as fast as 
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j nits, including brandy, which ap: 
pears this year as a separate item 13,9071. 
amount to 68,2482, 4 considerable increase over 
1886, the figures tor which are 41,054. 
impoitation of machinery has also nearly 
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doubled, being 93,089/. against 54,923. In fact, 
aheyemarkmede 9 Me Hall, ats report for 
1886, that nearly all the heads of foreign miscel- 
laneous imports showed an increase, can be more 
emphatically tepeated this year, for out of 43 
auticles only five show any decrease, and none of 
them call for any remark, the total decrease under 
the five heads being only 20,4361. 

Under the heading of miscellaneous imports of 
eastern origin, the total hgures amount to 283,505/., 
against 210,119. i 1886, being an increase of 
Taadehs, @ large proportion ‘ol whichis accounted 
tor by leather, which has been imported to the 
large amount of 99,0901, against 55,4901. in 1886, 
and is more than one-third of the whole. 

‘The import of raw cotton was within a couple of 
tons of last year’s figures, but the prices show a 
decline of nearly 4,000/. As remarked, however, 
in the previous report, the trade is increasing at 
Kobe, the figures for that port in 1887 being more 
than double those of 1886. 

In estimating the relative value of the different 
articles of .import, it must be borne in mind that, 
for the sake of uniformity, all imports (whether 
from Europe or America, which are invoiced in 
gold, or India or China, which are invoiced in 
silver) have been converted into sterling on the 
gold basis of 4 dol. 88 c. to the pound sterling ; 
and that, therefore, for imports from India or 
China some 23 per cent. must be deducted to 
arrive at their comparative value: amongst other 
goods, all sugars and Bombay yarns being the 
largest items so affected. 

In Consular reports every 418 dol. imported 
represent 100/., which, for gold-using countries, 
simply works back the customs dollar returns 
at the same rate they use, and represent the first 
cost in sterling; but rool, at the exchange of 3s. 
ad. is equal to 631 dol. 58 ¢., and 488 dol. at the 
exchange of * 2d. equals only 772. §s. 4d. so to 
compare impbrts from silver-using countries, 23 
per cent. must be deducted from these to arrive at 
the equivalent sterling basis. 

All the figures too are first cost at the port of 
shipment, whilst for the purposes of arriving at the 
balance of trade in imports and exports, all im- 
ports must have a liberal percentage added, to 
allow for freight and charges to this port, a per- 
centage varying of course with the class of goods 
and distance of the shipping port from Yokohama, 
but particularly affecting all low cost and bulky 
cargo, such as heavy chemicals, iron, railway 
material, coal, coke, liquors, cement, &c. I will 
take as an example one shipment of manufactured 
iron, which was bought first cost for 6091. 3s. 54-5 
and so appears amongst this yeat’s figures, whilst 
in the customs returns, at the exchange of 4 dol. 
88 c. to the pound, it figures at 2,972 dol., but the 
actual cost, after paying freight, insurance, and 
usual London charges, was 880., say at exchange 
of 3s. 2d. 5,558 dol., to which duty and all the 
Yokohama charges would have to be added before 
being sold to the native consumer. 

After making these allowances the balance of 
trade, which appears by customs returns to be 
slightly in favour of Japanese exports, would show 
the imports largely exceeded in cost to this country 
the value received for its exports. 

Exrorts. 

Chief, as in former years, among the exports, is 
the item of silk, which was exported to a total of 
3:416,885/., against 3,292,340/. in 1886, an in- 
crease of 124,545/. in favour of 1887. 

I Consular reports the figures of export are 
given from the Ist of January to the 31st of 
December in each year, whereas the silk’season, 
as reckoned by silk dealers, commences on the 1st 
of July, and terminates on the 3oth of June in the 
following year. This report, therefore, deals with 
the last half of the season 1886-87, and the first 
half of the season 1887-88. By the rst of Jul: 

new produce has commenced to accumulate. sufi 
ciently to make a market, whilst the old season's 
silk is supposed to have passed into consumption. 
1887 opened with about 11,800 bales in stock, and 
the principal feature during the first half of the 
year was the gradual decline of value. A. slight 
rally in prices took place in April, but quickly fell 
off again. ‘The sales during the first six mouths 
amounted to 9,766/. bales, but the results of the 
shipments were unfavourable, and exporters in- 
curred lossess. The stock of old silk carried over 
on the 3oth of June into the new season was u 
usually heavy, being 6,750 bales. 

The yield of the 1887 season far exceeded that 
of the previous year, and shipments all round ex- 
hibit a marked increase, The quality, however, 
lo that of the last season, attributed 
to the mild winter having: an injurious effect on 
the mulberry tees, Prices were distinctly on a 
lower level, and showed a steady decline for some 
months previous to the beginning of December. 
Foreign exchange has been eminently in favour of 
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foreign ports at very reasonable prices. Holders 
generally showed a desire to be current sellers for 
the large stock, and heavy supplies drove all be- 
fore them. In December there was an active 
market, and prices recovered somewhat from those 
current at the close of the previous month. 
London came into the market (for the first time for 
years), and bought freely about the lowest point, 
chiefly in hanks. ‘The grand total for the half 
season to the 31st December was nearly 3,000,000 
Ibs., the largest half year for some time past. 
The supply for the whole of the present season 
ending June goth is 43 per cent. in excess of any 
season since 1884. 

Production has rapidly increased under the 
energetic encouragement given by the Govern- 
ment. In every direction are seen evidences of 
this. Large tracts of land are yearly brought 
under mulberry cultivation, Filatures and re-reel- 
ing establishments have sprung up in every suit- 
able locality. In very little town and village are to 
be seen official notifications of encouragement in 
the direction of greater energy to cultivate and 
greater care in reeling. Under such auspices, 
Japan at no very distant date will rank among the 
most important of the silk-producing countries of 
the world, while climate, soil, and skill alike 
guarantee a quality second to none, and the 
cheapness of labour will defy competition as to 
price. 

America has again been the chief consumer of 
Japan silks, the figures of export showing a steady 
yearly increase to that country, whilst the prices 
which their manufacturers have been able to pay 
indicate a flourishing state of their protecied ade, 
and offera great encouragement to the reelers here. 
Without American competition there would have 
undoubtedly been a very much lower range of 
prices, the markets in Europe having been glutted 
with their own supplies, and depressed by the con- 
stant doubts and fears of political troubles. 

Home consumption has also made marked_pro- 
gress, especially in the direction of goods suitable 
for export, the excellence and cheapness of labour 
in this country enabling goods to be produced at 
marvellously cheap prices, and of very good taste 
and workmanship. — Up to the present it has been 
the light cheap fabrics, such as handkerchiefs, of 
which an item appears the first time for the year 
under review, amounting to 178,442/., and neckties, 
&c., that have been in most demand ; but brocades 
and heavy dress materials are now exciting a good 
deal of attention, and are likely to find a considera- 
ble market in Europe. It is to be regretted that 
the statistics of export of “silk manufactured 
goods” have thus far been inadequate, and of very 
Title value as regards this class of goods. The 
trade is a growing one, and deserves to be watched 
from its infancy. 

The result of the year has not been very satis 
factory to those concerned in the trade, excepting 
the farmers, who obtained good prices for their 
cocoons, and had an unusually large crop. To all 
others the steady fall in values has resulted in 
nothing but losses, and many of the middlemen, 
or buyers in the up-country markets for resale at 
the ports, are much crippled thereby, the policy of 
holding out against losses having been specially 
ruinous. 

‘The fluctuations in the value of silver have added 
to the difficulties of shippers of silk, but a falling 
exchange has helped to give a low lay down cost, 
and that, of course, has helped to increase con- 
sumption of Japanese produce. 

Excited by the profits of last season, the rearers 
of silkworms in this country had prepared for a 
largely increased supply in 1888, fully 20 per cent. 
more seed having been put down to hatch, but the 
preparations for such an increase were inadequate. 
‘The new plantations of mulberry trees were still 
too young to add much to the leaf supply, and the 
result is reported to have been that, at the last and 
most important stage, a great many worms have 
had to be thrown away for want of food. The 
weather, too, has not been favourable, and the pro- 
bability is that the crop will beno larger, if as 
large, as that of the past season. ‘The export of 
waste sill has been almost entirely for Europe. 

The export figures for the port of Yokohama 
for tea show a slight falling-off as compared with 
1886 both in quantity and value, being 26,557,616 
Ibs., valued at 732,348/., against 27,836,925 lbs., 
valued at 829,538/., in 1886, being a decrease of 
1,279,309 Ibs. and 97,1201. 

‘The trade was an unsatisfactory one to ex- 
porters, as they had not only a somewhat inferior 
crop to handle, owing to the weather during the 
growth of the leaf not being so favourable as in 
the preceding year, but a considerable portion of 
the previous year’s supply remained over on the 
American and Canadian markets, and as a con- 
Sequence, the new leaf did not ‘meet with the 
demand anticipated by some buyers. ‘This react- 
ing upon the Japan market caused dulness and lower 
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offers for what remained of the crop here, but the 
Japanese dealers kept prices up, and shipped a 
considerable quantity of tea on their own account, 
forming: several companies for the purpuse. ‘These 
shipments, having no legitimate outlet, and being 
thrown upon the markets from unaccustomed 
channels, were recklessly sold in the central m: 
kets of New York and Chicago, and, as they 
served to increase the previous excessive supply, 
they produced a depression and low range of 
prices such as had never before been experienced 
in the United States and Canada. 

‘The crop was a large one, and of fair average 
qnality, and prices during the entire season, though 
unusually even, ruled slightly higher than the 
previous year, though the general tendency for a 
series of years has been to lower rates owing to 
steady increase in production, which has been 
greater than the increase in demand for consump- 
tion. The decline in silver has had the effect of 
maintaining prices at higher rates than would 
otherwise have been the case, and the business 
evidently continues to be remunerative to the 
producer. 

A noteworthy feature of the year, as regards the 
effect on the British carrying trade in tea, was the 
falling-off in shipments by the Suez route. the 
greater portion of this decrease amounting to about 
4,000,000 Ibs. (or say 6,000 tons of 40 cubic feet 
measurement), being carried across the Pacific 
Ocean by steamers running in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

‘Vhe next important item in the exports is 
copper, of which nearly 5,000 tons were exported, 
valued at 187,529/., a decrease of over 1,000 tons, 
and nearly 50,0001. 

‘The export of lacquer ware also shows a slight 
decrease on the previous year, the figures being 
68,6561. against 69,890. 

Porcelain, however, shows an increased exporta- 
tion of neatly 16,500/., being neatly 20 per cent. 
over the figures for 1886, 

‘The value of the total expoits for 1887 differs 
very little from the figures of the previous year, 
being in 1887 5,347,743l-, and 5,308,136. in 1886, 
but it must not be forgotten that the rate of ex- 
change adopted for the year under review is 3s. 
ad. to the dollar, while 3s. 4d. was the rate used 
in 1886, 

The total export in dollars for 1886 was 
31,848,815 dol., and for 1887 was 33,775,222 dol., 
an increase of 1,926,407 dol., which would repre- 
sent a difference of over 300,000/. had the same 
exchange been adopted for both years. 

The Yokohama waterworks were commenced in 
April, 1885, and were completed in September 
1887. On the 21st of the latter month water was 
first turned into the pipes at the intake, and by 
the gth of October it reached the Valve Well on Noge 
Hill. From here it passed through the filtering bed 
into the reservoir, and was immediately distributed 
throughout the town, every house, to which pipes 
were laid on, being furnished with a sufficient 
supply for consumption by the 17th October. The 
intake of these waterworks is situated in the upper 
waters of the Sagami River, near the village of 
Mitsui, in the jurisdiction of the Kanagawa prefec- 
ture, and the mains, passing through the villages 
of Oshima and Kami Kawai, finally reach the 
filtering bed on Noge Hill, after a course of 25 
miles 737 yards. The construction of these works 
was rendered extremely difficult in various places 
throughout the line of operations by the rugged 
and hilly nature of the country, which necessitated 
the opening of a temporary road, the erection of 
several bridges, and the excavation of cuttings, 
but in spite of all obstacles the undertaking was 
entirely completed in the specified period. 

Itmay now be confidently an ated that, in 
future, the health of the whole town of Yokohama 
will be benefited in no small degree by the introduc- 
tion of a plentiful supply of wholesome water into 
its midst, which may prove instrumental in protec- 
ting the community against the ravages of cholera. 
he Tékaidé railway, the construction of which 
was ordered by a Cabinet Notification issued in 
August, 1886, isto run from Yokohama to Nagoya, 
in the Aichi prefecture, A section of about 75 miles 















































|hasalveady been completed, and trainsare now run- 


ning on a portion of this line between Yokohama 
ing been opened for traffic on 
the rth July, 1887. The portion lying west of 
Kédzu, to which attention is now directed, is being 
pushed on vigorously, and the completion of the 
whole line my be looked for in a couple of years 
time, or perhaps a little later. 
It has also been decided to 
line between Totsuka and Fuji-ewa, which will 
pass through Kamakura on its way to Yokosuka, 
and on which work was commenced in December, 
1886. ‘The opening of these new lines will doubt. 
less greatly facilitate the transport of goods, and 
will be exceedingly convenient for travellers. 
In consequence of the inconvenience caused to 
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vehicular (raffie on the Késhu road, owing to the 
steepness of the Kobotoke Pass, it was resolved to 
construct anew road, on which work was com- 
menced in 1886. The length of the road is about 
1g tiles, the width 24 feet, with 34 bridges and 
100 culverts. Notwithstanding that operations 
were in several place rendered exceedingly labo- 
rious, it was, with the exception of one or two 
portions, opened for general traffic in the succeed- 
ing yeat, and the completion of the whole road 
will now not take very long. 

In view also of the great increase which has 
lately taken place in the number of persons, both 
foreign and Japanese, visiting the hot springs in 
the vicinity ‘of Hakone, and ‘of the steep and 
circnitous nature of the old road leading to Miya- 
noshita from Yamoto, a new road has been made 
between these two latter places. It was com- 
menced at the end of 1886, and was completed in 
August, 1887. Its length is 7,170 yards, with a 
width of 18 feet, and it has increased the facilities 
for the passage of both foot passengers and vehicles 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

The principal bridges which have been erected 
at this port are, firstly, Hanazono Bridge; and 
secondly, Yaté Bridge. ‘The Hanazono Bridge 
spans the river Oka near the foreign settlement, 
and measures 175 feet long by 20 feet wi It 
is constructed of iron on the “bowstring”” principle, 
and has been substituted for the old wooden bridge 
which formerly existed in its place. 

‘The bridge known as Yatdbashi is one laid 
























over the canal, situated on the “truss” system, 
and replaces the former wooden bridge sup- 
ported by six stone pillars, which rendered 
the passage of boats beneath extremely incon- 
venient. This improvement is one the need of 





which has long been felt, as the old bridge was 
certainly not adequate for the requirements of the 
traffic continually passing over it. Both of these 
new bridges possess a resisting power of 80 Ibs. to 
the square foot, and were both commenced in 
1886, being completed in 1887. 

Following the lines of the ‘rade Report of 1886, 
the foreign carrying trade of the port was distribu- 
ted among the four principal mercantile nations 
as follows :— 














British ...... « 60 per cent. of the total. 

American. sess 21 per cent. of the total, 

German . sescsese Q per cent. of the total. 

French : 8 per cent. of the total, 
Total +++ 98 per cent. 





The remaining 2 per cent. being made up by the 
shipping of all other nationalities. 

The total of foreign shipping amounted to 371 
vessels, with a tonnage of 587,033 tons, as against 
358 vessels, of 515,090 tons, in 1886, Of these 51 
were sailing vessels, a decrease of 21. Out of 
these 51, 23 were British, 19 were American, and 
seven German, The total of sailing ships repre- 
sents a tonnage of 44,476 tons, 

The total steam tonnage of the port amounted 
to 542,552 tons, represented by 320 steamers, in 
1887, against 453,859 tons and 286 steamers in 
1886, an increase of 88,593 tons and 34 steamers 
for 1887. Of the 320 steamers, 200 were British, 
aggregating 333,641 tons; 40 were American, of 
100,256 tons; 44 were German, of 52,813 tons; 
and 26 were French, of 48,776 tons, The regular 
mail lines are :— 











Tons, 
Occidental & Oriental steamers ... British 
Peninsular & Oriental steamers ... British J osuats 
Canadian Pacific steamers ......... British 

Pacific Mail steamers ........5 American 
Occidental & Oriental steamers American $95:234 
Nord-Deutsche Lloyd steamers ... German 22,173 
Messageries Maritime steamers ... French 47,120 





‘The number of foreign residents in 1887amounted 
to 3,821 persons, a slight decrease on the numbers 
of the preceding year. The Japanese population 
of Yokohama ‘numbered 114,981 persons, the 
census for 1886 giving a total of $4,819, showing a 
large increase of 30,162 during 1887. The total 
population of the Kanagawa prefecture came to 
916,355 persons, an increase of 7,218 over the 
preceding year. 
Tapie I.—RerurN or THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
or Import To Kanacawa (Yoxorama) 
DURING THE YEARS 1887 AND 1886, 
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Woollen and mixed cotton and woollen Lbs. 494.543 43/776 36,849 
‘mansfacture— Lbs. 26,537,010 732.348 27,836,025 
Blankets... 924,203 $6,007 rs ee LS agg ee AD 
Cioths, woollen Gorrg80 1482499 | Clothing apparel & raw 
Flannels. 822,454 42,376] materials thereof. — = 18,432 = 20,394 
Italian cloths arated 2s | coat ships’ use.,Tons 34.603 33,824 20.358 20.787 
Mousselaine de laine Yds. §,5: Cotton, piece goods.Pieces 250,949 15,508 $13,762 $0,043, 
Yarn, woollen sonaLbs. Copper TONS, 497k 1875529 0,30 235,704 
Sundries ........ = 

chemical... .cscce0 — _ 9781 - 16,180 
499,774 | Fish and shellfish, 
dried and various.Cwts —62,$90 99,316 790443 118,467 
Iron, bar and rod 9,043 $1,916 | Fans . No. 7,168,952 11,880 6,430,257 10 
on, rail... re 12,703, 720 | Ginseng ...... Lbs. 69,549 8,620 _ 
» plate and shee 3393 35519 o, or béche-de-mer.Cwts. 4,61 
Iron, galvanized and PTRIGHA. cscs NOs 4368 
rooting seve Tons: en =. Lacquered ware. - = 

Iron, nails, various,.Tons £9,797 | Mushrooms 382 
Iron, pipes'and tubes. 27797) Paper, various. 

Tron, WAC ven — 59,427 | Paper, ware = 
Steel and steel ware, — 45575 | Peppermint off = 
Lead .. " ‘Tons Porcelain and earthen- 

Lead, sheet and tea:Tons ‘ware =. eee. 

Zine and sheet zine.Tons: Silk handicerchiets.,No. 3,752,429 178,442 - 

Sundries .. - Seaweed, cut and 
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Sugars— Silk manufact a — 16,560 - 
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White ..00 497,894 439,762 484,033 | Sundries ...... - _ 160,704 ad 
Sundry TEwts, "24,104 28 "10,004 | Foreign produce and 

—_— MANUEACRUFES ses — — 08 
Total 1,080,814 753,281 992,809 823,709 RTS 
—_ Total ....., - — 184734 ad 

Kerosene oil Gals.10,839,66$ — 189,928 10,§17,159 202,027 —_— 

Miscellaneous, — — Grand total... — — = $347,743 a 
es peggy jon of war — — sone aot T3778 
‘Acid, carbolic teats 1396 - 

ee Se ee Ss RECAPITULATION, 
Brandy ay bar 13,907 — Articles. 1887. 1886. 

Carpets, at Tene Sill 6,885 3,202 

arpets, varia 16,830 = i 31416,885 3,292,340 

Canvas and duck 3583" $3106: shi 

Clocks and Seti gut = en 7321348 829.538 
jotning and hal 485 oal 152. 29, 
Coal and coke. 14,078 Cop) 8 Pe 2 ts Le 

Coral beads that OPPEE vrseere soe 71529 23597: 
Cordage ...: 10.137 Dried fish and shellfish ...... 99.316 118,467 
Drags and medicines— = — 1024377 Miscellaneous ..... ‘823,203 750,456 
Dyes, aniline 2,885 30,014 dase 

Dyes'and pains res i708) Foreign produce and manu- ‘ . 
Engines, locomotive, fire, steam, 7 ’ ; 
‘and fittings thereof — 33.872 actures 54,93! SU 844 
Flour ....... .Cwts. 16,281 ee 

Gunpowder Total 5:347:743 5,308,136 
Glass and glassware. - 26,640 
Hats and caps = Iyleta | Nors.—Export exchange for 1886—=3s, 44. and 1887=3:, 24. to 
Handkerchiefs 0. — = aos the dollar. 
tna rubber wa =e 
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Woollen and mixed cotton Total ......., 5,506,219 

and woollen manufactures 826,542 499,774 

Metals (including manul’res) 576,081 421,529] ‘The total British trade for this port is arrived at 
Kerosene Oil...sessseese 189,928  202,027| by adding together the figures for England, Aus- 
Sugars sesso 753,281 $23,709 tralia, Canada, and East Indies, and is as follows :-— 
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‘Taste IV.—Return oF av. Sutrrinc ENTERED 
at THE Port or Kanacawa (YoKonama) 
purine THE YEAR 1887. 



































Sailing Total 
Flag. Steamers, Vessels. Tons. Tonnage. 
secs 2000 — 333,641 _ 
British — 23 18,086 351,727 
United States 4o — 100,256 — 
United States... — 19 23,090 123,346 
German aa» te 52,813. — 
Germa a ee 2,781 55,504 
French 26 — 48,779 48,779 
Russian. se 1 702 702 
Dutch... = 210 210 
Norwegian .... 1- 1,150 _- 
Norwegian - 1 273 1,423 
Danish’. 7 - 5011 — 
Danish . = 1 241 5,252 
Sanat — ‘1,228,015, - 
APANES wove — 401 50,552 1,279,567 
Total ....00..65000069)394 452 — 1,866,600 
Total for preced- 
ing year. 1625227 243, — = 1,715,029 





Tanie V.—RetuRn oF ALL BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
Restpents anp British anp FoReIGN 
Firms at THE Port or Kanagawa (Yono- 
Hama) on Dacemper 3187, 1887. 










Number of Number of 

Nationality. Residents. Firms. 
British... 694 57 
American... 259 26 
‘Austro-Hungarian TON 1 
Belgian j.sccsssssssesssses OQ: aaae cee 
27 


German .. 
Ttalian 
Netherlands 
Portuguese..... 
Russian 

Swedish and 
Spanish 
Swiss 
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THE RECENT VOLCANIC EXPLO- 
SION IN FAPAN. 
(STR eae 
‘The following letter from the Tdkyd Correspon- 
dent of The Times appeared in that journal on the 


rith of September :— 
‘Tokio, 28th July. 

A wide band of volcanic vents runs for some 
450 miles through the northern half of this main 
island of Japan. It is one of the four great lines 
which make up the volcano system of the Japa- 
nese archipelago. It occupies the backbone of the 
island, and it includes between 4o and 50 peaks of 
distinctly voleanic character. Most of these are 
extinct, probably for ever. But some of them, 
doubtless, are only slumbering, and several others 
are active and giving off steam. Of the last, the 
giant both in vigour and proportions is Asama- 
yama, situated near the southern end of the chain, 
‘The characteristics of that mountain, its rematk- 
able crater and awful history, were described by 
me in The Times a couple of years ago. North- 
east of Asamayama, at a distance of about 40 
leagues, is another active volcano, Bandai-san by 
name, of the second order of magnitude, and 
5,800 feet in height, Nearly eleven centuries 
ave passed since this peak was last in erupti. 
In that long interval its volcanic features have 
been to a great extent obliterated by natural 
agencies, its. crater broken down, its old lava- 
streams decomposed, and the whole covered from 
foot to summit with a rich growth of vegetatior 
On its north-east flank, however, there is, or was a 
fortnight ago, a subordinate peak, Sho-Bandai- 
san, rising directly above a group of three solfatara. 
In the existence of these hot springs, coupled with 
the recorded eruption of the principal peak within 
historic times, was recognised sufficient reason for 
including Bandai-san in the roll of still active 
volcanoes. If any lingering doubts were felt as to 
the mountain’s fille of admission to that fiery 
fraternity, they have been completely dispelled by 
thelatestexprrience. Atabouteight o’clock on the 
morning of the 15th instant, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye, and by means of one of those most potent 
but happily tare manifestations of energy which 
seem to be our mother Earth's way of assuring us 
that she is still hearty, Sho Bandai-san was blown 
into the air and wiped out of the map of Japan. 
A few minutes later its débris had buried or devas- 
tated an area about half the size of London, A 
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dozen or more of upland hamlets had been over- 
whelmed in the earthen deluge, or wrecked by 
other phenomena attending the outburst. Several 
hundreds of people had met with sudden and 
terrible death, Scores of others had been injured ; 
and the long roll of disaster included the destruc- 
tion of horses and cattle, damming up of tivers, 
and laying waste of large tracts of sice-land and 
mulberry groves. Such were the facts as to the 
explosion and its results which gradually reached 
the capital in the course of last week. With them 
came thrilling reports of the tremendous sights 
and sounds that attended the eruption. Evidently 
the whole catastrophe had been one after the 
manner of Krakatoa—on a vastly smaller scale, of 
course, but belonging to the same order of volcanic 
phenomena. It was impossible to sit still in Tokio 
while the scene of such a great disaster was within 
fairly easy reach. Soa small party of explorers 
was quickly formed. We went, and we have 
teturnied; and the following narrative will tell 
something of what we saw in our rapid but most 
interesting survey. 

It took us two days to reach the foot of the 
voleano, On the first, our journey, performed by 
railway, ended at a country town some twenty 
miles, as the crow flies, from Bandai-san. Here, 
though neither earthquake nor noise had been 
experienced on the 15th, gloom and mist prevailed 
for about seven hours, the result of a shower of im- 
palpable blue gray ash, which fell toa depth of half 
an inch, sorely puzzling the inhabitants as to its 
origin. "Next day, exchanging the sailway for 
jinrikisha, weascended gradually through a pretty, 
broken country, exhibiting all the wealth of ver- 
dure and picturesqueness of outline which every- 
where in the Japanese highlands lend softness and 
variety to the landscape. For a while the weather 
favoured us. Long before noon, however, we were 
met by a plague of hot wind and drenching rain, 
assailing us in those fierce, fitful bursts which in 
this country usually betoken a not yery distant 
typhoon. Wild squalls swept wrathfully over the 
surface of Lake Inawashiro as, on reaching the 
edge of the large plain at the foot of Bandai-san, 
we caught our first glimpse of the volcano, and 
were able to make out faintly, far away, the dull 
brown hue of its mud-deluged north-castern slope. 
It was a gloomy scene, on a gloomy day. But 
hardly less gloomy than either the weather or the 
landscape were the faces of the still dazed and 
affrighted people dwelling in and about Inawa- 
shiro, the mountain village which was to be our 
head quarters during our stay. Onlya week before, 
these poor folks had fled westward from their 
homes and from the volcano’s fury, some of them 
injured, others half naked, and every countenance 
blanched with terror. Though their village itself 
had been spared from destruction, a great wave 
of earth and rocks had swept down to within 
fa thousand yards of it. .Showers of sand, hot 
water, leaves, and ashes had fallen all about them ; 
and they had felt the full force of repeated earth: 
ake shocks, so violent that the ground undulated 
like the waves of the sea,” while the fugitives, 
unable to stand, had at first to crawl away on all- 
fours. Awe-stricken as they must have been by 
the recollection of that terrible morning, it is 
little wonder that these simple country folks 
had with difficulty been persuaded to return to 
their homes, or that they had not yet fully re 
gained the cheerful spirits and gentle caress of 
manner which are natural attributes of even the 
humbler classes of Japanese. 

To visit the newly formed crater, it was neces- 
sary to take a roundabout route, ascending the 
mountain by a back way as it were, from its 
southern slope. To this our third day was give: 
Of the climb litle needs be said. There was no 
difficulty—only four hours’ steady going on a 
sultry July morning, and a total rise of less than 
3,000 feet. Once clear of the ash-covered neigh- 
bourhood of the village, our route lay through a 
scene ol rich and tranquil beauty. Only on near- 
ing the end of the ascent were we again brought 
face to face with signs of the explosion. Here, 
besides the rain of fine gray ashen mud which had 
fallen on, and still covered, the ground and all vege- 
tation, we came upon a number of freshly opened 
pits, evidently in some way the work of the vol- 
cano. We heard afterwards that Japanese ex- 
perts are divided in opinion asto whether these are 
diminutive mine-craters blown out at the time of 
the general catastrophe, or cavities formed by the 
fall of great boulders burying themselves in the 
soil. To our minds all the evidences seemed to 
point to the latter conclusion. Ascending the last 
steep rise to the ridge behind Sho- Bandai-san, signs 
of the great disaster grew in number and intensity. 
Fetid vapours swept over us, emanating from evil- 
looking pools. Great trees torn up by their roots 
lay all around ; and the whole face of the mountain 
wore the look of having been withered by some 
fierce and baleful blast. A few minutes farther 
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and we had gained the crest of the narrow ridge, 
nd_now for the first time looked forth upon the 
sight we had come to see. [hardly know which 
to pronounce the more astonishing, the prospect 
that now opened before our eyes, or the suddenness 
with which it burst upon us. ‘To the former perhaps 
ho more fitting phrase can be applied than that of 
absolute, unredeemed desolation—so intense, so 
sad, and so bewildering that I despair of describing 
itadequately in detail. On our right, a little above 
us, rose the incurved rear wall of what, eight days 
before, had been Sho- Bandai-san, a ragged, almost 
sheer cliff, falling with scarce a break toa depth 
of fully 600 feet. In front of this cliff everything 
had been blown away, and scattered over the face 
of the country before it, in a roughly fan-shaped 
deposit of, for the most part, unknown depth—deep 
enough, however, to erase every landmark, and 
conceal every feature of the delugedarea. At the 
foot of the cliff, clouds of suffocating steam rose 
ceaselessly and angrily, and with loud roaring, 
from two great fissures in the crater-bed, and now 
and then assailed us with their hellish odour. To 
our eyes the base denuded by the explosion seemed 
to cover a space of between three and four square 
miles. ‘This, however, can only be rough conjec- 
ture, Equally vague must be all present attempts 
to determine the volume of the disrupted matter. 
Vet, if we assume, as a very moderate calculation, 
that the mean depth of ihe débris covering the 
buried area of 30 square miles is not less than 15 
feet, we find that the work achieved by this last 
great mine of Nature’s firing was the upheaval 
and wide distribution of no fewer than 700 millions 
of tons of earth, rocks, and other ponderous ma- 
terial, ‘The real figure is probably very much 
greater, 

Around and below the crater all was a blank and 
horrid waste, literally an abomination of desola- 
tion. Down the slopes of Bandai-san, across the 
valley of the Nakasegawa, choking up the river, 
and Stretching beyond it to the opposite foot-hills 
five or six miles away, spread a vast billowy sheet 
of ash-covered earth or mud, obliterating every 
foot of the erstwhile smiling landscape. Here and 
there its surface was dotted or streaked with water. 
Elsewhere the eye rested on huge disordered heaps 
of rock débris, in the distance resembling nothing 
so much as the giant concrete block substructure 
of some modern breakwater. It was curious to 
see on the farther side the sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the brown sea of mud and the green 
forests on which it had encioached; or, again, the 
lakes formed in every tributary glen of the Nakase- 
gawa by the massive dams so suddenly raised 
against the°passage of their stream water. One 
lake was conspicuous among the rest. It was 
there that the Nakasegawa itself had been arrested 
at ils issue from a narrow pass by a monster barrier 
of disrupted matter thrown right across its course. 
Neither living thing nor any sign of life could be des- 
cried overthe wholeexpanse, All was dismally silent 
and solitary. Beneath it, however, lay ‘half a 
score of hamlets, and hundreds of corpses of men, 
women, and children, who had been overtaken by 
swift and painful deaths. ‘The graves of some of 
the dead were, indeed, nearer than-we thought. 
We were standing immediately above’ the site 
of the group of solfatara already mentioned as 
having existed on the heights ‘of Sho-Banda 
san. At twoof these, houses had been built 
for the accommodation of bathing-visitors, sever: 
of whom were staying in them on the fatal day. 
And our guides, pointing in one quarter toa 
gable-corner projecting above the chaos just below 
us—in another to a spot farther down, on the very 
crater’s edge, marked only by a few puddles and 
ragged stumps and rocks—told us that beneath 
these lay the little spa-hamlets Naka-no-yu and 
Shimo-no-yu, and the bodies of some 30 mud- 
smothered victims. Only from the upper spri 
did any escape, and that was by reason that in 
this case the destroying matter issued, not from 
the great focus of disturbance, but from a milder 

ion of the solfatara itself, which was situate: 
ind the crater. ‘The comparative immunity 
enjoyed by this and other places at the back of the 
chief seat of explosion—as, for example, the slope 
by which we had approached the scene—coupled 
with other indications afforded by the catastrophe 
as a whole and verified by later observation, have 
convinced us that the disruptive force must in the 
main have been directed outwards from the hill- 
face ata considerable inclination to the vertical. 
On no other hypothesis is it possible to account 
for some of the most startling phenomena, for the 
great distances reached by the waves of ejecta- 
menta, and for the incredibly bricf intervals that 
elapsed between the short-lived explosion and the 
submersion of large-tracts*many miles away from 
the crater. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the havoc wrought by the volcano’s fury as limited 
to the fall of disrupted matter, or to the area con- 
vered by it. Besides the rain of scalding earth and 
























































mud, heated rocks and stones, sand, and hot sofily- 
falling ashes, there were the awful shocks of the 
explosions, accompanied by winds or whirlwinds 
which every survivor describes as of intense and ex- 
traorninary vehemence. Nowhere, of course, were 
the effects of these concomitants more fierce than 
on the heights of Bandai-san, 1, for one, can 
never forget the weird spectacle presented by the 
forests on the unburied. slopes above and near the 
crater. In these hardly a stick was left standing. 
As if some giant reaper had mown down whole 
acres with a sweep of his sickle, the trees lay 
literally in hundreds on the ground, all felled in a 
direction away from the crater, stripped of bran- 
ches, leaves, and even of their bark, and twisted 
into the most grotesque contortions. But it would 
fill columns to tell of all the strange and fearful 
things we witnessed in our long afternoon’s scram- 
ble over those volcano wrecked heights. Sufficient 
pethaps has been already said to give a faint 
picture of the scene, though I suppose we for our 
part shall always be sorry that lime prevented a 
yet fuller exploration, At least, however, we had 
Seen enough to make us feel, as we trudged home, 
that the day had been for each one of us a great 
day in his life, and that our faith in the immu- 
lability of the everlasting hills had been very 
rudely shaken, 

Our fouth and last day was given to exploring 
the buried area at its lower levels, in the valley of 
the Nagasegawa—till lately a happy prosperous 
dale, but suddenly converted on that sad summer 
morning into a veritable valley of the shadow of 
of death. At perhaps two thirds of a mile from our 
inn we reached the outskirts of the volcanic deluge. 
Here a secondary earth-wave, issuing from the cra- 
ter by a lateral gap, had rushed swiftly down the 
mountain side, burying a large party of grass- 
cutters and horses, and reaching, but only half 
destroying, the little hamlet of Mine. Its energy 
seems to have been exactly spent at this point. It 
was strange to see the great wall of earth and 
stones, with its vertical face some 7 or $ feet_high, 
brought up all standing, asit were, by a frail farm 
outbuilding. A yet stranger sight was it to see the 
enormous masses of rock that were strewn about 
on the surface of the neighbouring field of mud. 
One of them, which I measured, weighed at least 
200 tons. How they came there isan unsolved 
and, I daresay, insoluble mystery. Higher up, on 
the far side of the river, we visited a couple of large 
villages, which, though not reached by any mud- 
stream, told a telling tale of other phenomena 
attending the outburst. Here the voices of the 
earthquake, the concussion, and the rushing wind 
spoke to us inno uncertain tones. Not a house 
was whole. Many had been levelled to the ground 
others were tottering on the verge of destructior 
and of the rest, all were cracked, mutilated, un 
roofed, twisted, tilled up, or otherwise injured or 
partially wrecked. A scene of more ruthless and 
utter desolation could hardly be conceived. Yet 
higher, after recrossing the stream, we came to the 
viliage of Nagasaka, its buildings little harmed, 
though of its people two-thirds had met with a 
tragic end, to be presently described. Beyond 
this, our route entered upon the great earth-field 
on which we had looked down the day be- 
fore from the heights of Bandai-san. Nothing 
could convey a more vivid idea of the destruc- 
tive forces that were let loose upon that doomed 
region than a sight of the id chaos of earth, 
rock, and mud which now reigns over its sure 
fa ‘Ihe whole effect in some places is much 
as if a raging sea of those materials, on a gigantic 
scale, had been suddenly congealed and made to 
stand still, At one spot, not seen by us, there is 
a long earth or mud precipice said by some obser- 
vers to be fully 200 feet high. Happy indeed is it 
that the area was so thinly inhabited. As it is, 
nigh upon 300 people perished, with their cattle 
and other living things. The wonder is that out of 
such general havoc any man or house escaped. 

Pitiful beyond all others is the story of the 
Nagasaka village, above mentioned. The valley 
here is narrow, barely half a mile across. On the 
side towards the volcano stands the village, on 
rising ground. On the far side ran the river, 
there easily fordable. Situated on a protected 
avea, between the two great avalanches that de 
scended from the crater, the hamlet itself was in- 
vaded by no earth-torrent. Nevertheless, more 
than go of its inhabitants met their death—in this 
wise. When Sho Bandai-san blew up, and hot 
ashes and sand began to fall, the young and strong 
fled. patiicisttickeny-acroae the Geldéy ink ng for 
the opposite hills by paths well known to all. A 
minute later came a thick darkness, as of mid- 
night. Blinded by this, and dazed by the falling 
débris aud other horrors of the scene, their steps, 
probably also their senses, failed them. And 
before the light returned every soul was caught 
by a swift bore of soft mud, which, rushing down 
the saree fre overwhelmed them in a fate more 
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horrible and not less sudden than that of 
Pharaoh and his host. None escaped save 
those who stayed at home—mostly the old and 
very young. One house we saw, of which all 
the inmates, ten in number, had perished thus, 
Standing on the threshold of that desolated home, 
with all the scene before us, and with the tales of 
many survivors still fresh in our ears, we tried to 
pass in mental review the events of the memorable 
morning of the 15th. It seems clear from every 
account that one of the most terrible features of 
the catastrophe must have been its appalling sud- 
denness. ‘Though there had been, it is said, slight 
shocks of earthquake for a couple of days before, 
and, according to some witnesses, strange sub- 
terranean rumblings and suspicious variations 
in the temperature and volume of the hot-springs, 
these caused no grave alarm. Nothing worthy to 
be called a serious warning occurred until about 
7-30 a.m. on the 15th. Then camea violent earth- 
quake, followed a quarter of an hour later by a 
second, yet more intense. ‘fen minutes after, 
there ensued throes of such terrible severity that 
the ground heaved and fell, people were thrown 
down, and houses demolished or wrecked. ‘To all 
it seemed that their last hour had come. Instantly 
upon this arose a fearful noise, described by 
some as like that of a hundred thunders, by others 
as the most unearthly sound that ever startled the 
ears of men. Sho-Bandai-san was seen to be 
lifted bodily into the air and spread abroad, and 
after it leaped forth tongues of flame, and dense, 
dark clouds of vapour or ejectamenta. Of the en- 
suing phenomena it is hard to gain any clear idea 
from the fales of the distracted survivors. Ap 
parently, however, a quick succession of reports, 
accompanied by violent earth-throes and winds of 
hurricane force, lasted for about a minute. ‘Then 
began the shower of ashes, dust, hot water, and 
leaves, ‘The light quickly faded’ as the exploded 
matter spread over the firmament, so that day 
was soon changed into night and did not return 
for a space of several minutes. Meanwhile the 
avalanches of earth and mud must have already 
done much of their deadly work. We gather, at 
least, from the narratives of the survivors at Naga 
saka, and from other concurrent testimony, that 
the interval between the explosion and the artival 
of the mud-torrent which swept past that hamlet 
cannot have been more than from 10 to 15 minutes. 
Before the light was restored, all the flower of the 
village had been swallowed up. How that long 
journey of some ten miles from the crater had been 
performed by the mud at such an astonishing speed 
itis impossible to say. ‘There is evidence that in 
places the earth-flow lasted for about an hour, 
But in the above we have the clearest proof that 
some at least of the destroying matter was huiled 
over the country at railroad. speed, even alter 
being deflected through wide angles from. its 
original line of motion. A little way below Naga- 
saka, ona raised ridge in the drowned and wasted 
land, we came to a row of nameless graves, the 
** field of sleep ” of 30 sufferers exhumed from the 
mud. Of all those bodies, one only—that of a 
child—was perfect. In every other case the features 
at least were destroyed. And thus it was that the 
rude headboards came to be inscribed only with 
such simple epitaphs as, ‘No. 173 one man; 
countenance ecognisable.” It was the same 
story everywhere. Sooner or later the victims’ 
bodies had been crushed, dismembered, or decapi 
tated in the mad whirl of matter, stripped of every 
shred of clothing, and mangled beyoned all recog- 
nition, 

No attempt has been made in the foregoing 
narrative to enter into elaborate topographical 
descriptions, or to hazard scientilic discussion of 
the observed phenomena, many of which are in 
the highest degree perplexing. The one would be 
tedious, if not unintelligible, without the aid of 
plans; the other is and must be hopeless, in de- 
fault of patient and skilled investigation. There 
are many strange things to be explained —problems 
which will sorely tax the sagacity of Professor Sekiya 
and other experts already at work on the ground, 
We may, perhaps, hope to learn something here- 
after that will throw a clear light on the immediate 
cause of the explosion (the agent, it cannot be 
doubted, was steam), on the approximate volume 
of the projected matter, on the partiality of the 
effects, and on the many and most bewildering 
mysteries connected with the propagation and 
distribution of the earth-waves, rocks, &c. Mean- 
while we have before us the fact that a massive 
mountain peak has heen blown to bits by an explo- 
sion within its bowels powerful enough to toss many 
hundred millions of tons of material high into the 
air, and to change the face of nature over an area 
of some gosquare miles, While whole forests were 
levelled by the shock, the disrupted matter dammed 
up rivers, deluged and drowned the land and crops, 
and buried a dozen hamlets, Earthquakes and 
coups de vent added their quota to the work ot 
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destruction. Nearly 600 people perished by hor- 
vible deaths in their mountain homes and_ valley: 
Four times that number have been reduced to 
destitution or dire poverty. With one possible 
exception, it is the gravest disaster of its class that 
has happened, even in this land of volcanoes, since 
the famous eruption of Asamayama in 1783. And 
it cannot but be ranked among the most mighty 
and startling volcanic explosions of which history 
has any record. 

















THE INTER-PORT CRICKET MATCH. 
3 
Yoxouama v. Kong. 





We have to congratulate the Yokohama team 
on their success in the recent matches at Kobe. 
The following account of the play is taken from 
the Hyogo News :— 

‘The first cricket team sent down from Yoko- 
hama three years ago was decidedly weak, and as 
a consequence they were easily defeated in both 
games played. Of course the representatives of 
the Northern port have been burning for revenge, 
but have not been able to get a team together to 
visit Kobe until this year, when they have taken 
advantage of the Yokohama race holidays. Al- 
though not the best eleven they could get together, 
they have sent a fairly strong one, and in the first 
game played yesterday they had a moiety of their 
revenge. ‘The day was all that could be desired 
in the way of weather, the only drawback bei 
that the sun was a little glaring. 

Kobe having won the toss elected to send in 
their opponents, Balfour and Walkinshaw. first 
handling the willow, against the bowling of 
Stephens and Lucas. Off the latter’s second over, 
Walkinshaw gave an easy chance to long leg, 
which was not taken. When 24 runs had been 
scored, Stephens found his way to Balfour’s wicket. 
After scoring 4 Abbott put the ball into the hands 
of the “ Protessor,” who was fielding as substitute 
for Foss. Two for 29. Duff then joined Wal- 
kinshaw, and Brown took the ball frony Lucas. 
In his first over he dismissed Walkinshaw with a 
britliant catch, low down and just within reach 
of his right hand. The outgoing batsman 
showed good cricket, but hi ngs was a lucky 
one, he being missed badly when he had only 
scored 2 and again when he had made 13, at 
long on, Edwards did not give the trouble “anti- 
cipated, being dismissed for a cypher. Duff was 
the next man to go, being out lbw. Five for 45. 
Mortiss then fell toa “ yorker” from Brown, and 
then Groom joined Mollison, who had been playing 
steadily, these brought on another change in 
the bowling, Lucas resuming instead of Brown 
The change worked well, Groom giving an easy 
chance to Foss off Lucas. Seven for 61. Walford 
filled the vacancy and brought on another change 
of bowling (after being badly missed at long on off 
by Stephens), Hughes going on in place of Lucas. 
The separation came from the other end, however, 
a shooter from Stephens getting by Mollison’s b: 
Eight for 76. ‘Tilden having made 4 fell a vict 
to Hughes. Nine for 81. The last wicket pro 
duced 11 runs, Walford being not out for 16, and 
the total score 92. 

‘The tale of the Kobe innings does not require 
telling. Brown was dismissed by the first ball 
bowled, and Macpherson by the first ball of Ed- 
wards's second over, Thornicraft falling a victim 
to Walford when the score was 4, 3 of whic 































































were 
extras, Lucas got run out badly, making the 
fourth wicket for 8. Stephens and Foss then 





made a short stand, wh 
out “leg before” off Edwards, with the score at 
21. The sixth wicket (Fenton’s) fell for the same 
total, and Playfair joined Foss. Au adjournment 
was then made for tiffin. Shortly after resuming 
Playfair was taken at short slip. Seven for 26, 
and things looked blue for the Kobe team, their 
only hope being that they might save a ‘follow 
on.” Tn this they were disappointed, the last 
three wickets producing 4 runs only, ‘made by 
Gillingham, leaving Foss to bring out his bat for 
5. Edwards bowled 11 overs (9 maidens) for 4 
runs, taking 4 wickets, and Walford 11 overs (4 
maidens) for 17 runs, taking 5 wickets. 

The Yokohama bowling is certainly better than 
the Kobe players have been accustomed to, but 
we can but think the poor show made against 
it was caused niore by funk than anything’ else ; 
and this idea appears to be strengthened by the 
stand made against it in the second innings. 
Macpherson and Lucas played it without much 
difficulty, and brought on all the changes. the 
visitors had. With the exception of Hughes no 
other got into double figures, but with 22 extras 
the total was 108, Edwards bowled 18 overs and 4 
balls (12 maidens) for 17 runs, taking 7 wickets, 





the former was giver 
































Requiring only 47 runs to win, the Yokohama 
team managed to do this (being allowed a few 
minutes’ extension beyond time) for the loss of two 








wickets. Below is the score : 
YOKOHAMA; 
First INNINas. 

Mr. C. H. Balfour, b. Step» | Mr. E.R. Morriss,b. Bown 
hei ; 6| Mr. A. H. Groom, ¢. Foss, 
Mr. F. Waikinshaw, ¢. and b. Lucas ar] 
b. Brown Mr. A.B.” Waiford, “not 





Mr. E. Abbott, ¢. sub., 'b: 
Lucas 





4 
Mr. C. M, Dui, Low, b. 
Stephens 0... 2 
Mr. W. D. 
Stephen: 
Mr. J.P, 
hen: 






Inwinas. 


Mr. C,H, Balfour, c. Gillingham, b. Stephens 0 
Foss, b, Brown, 


Mr. F. Walkinshaw, c, 


awe TS? 
Mr. E. Abbott, not out. 








a 
Mr. C. M. Dui, not out 1" 
Ibe, wea, mb. ‘4 
” 


KOBE. 
First Inwixos. 


Mr. F, W- Playfair, c, Wal- 
shaw, b. Walford 
















































o| ki a 
Mr. J. Gillingham, b. Wait 
Walford cacecioenn. 6] HORE ochre Lee | 
Mr. M. 'T. , Macpherson, — | Mr. F. fi. Grant i 
b. Edwards........ | shaw, B. Walford... © 
Mr. H. Lucas, run out 3| Mr. R.'Hughes, b. Walford © 
Mr. C; E. Stephens, L.b.w., ba, ‘ 10 
b, Edwards 6 
Mr. H. J. Foss, not out ic. § 

Mr. G.'F. Fenton, b, Ed: = 
wards é ° 3° 
Seconp Inxtos. 

Mr, T. B. Macpherson, b. | Mr. G. F. Fenton, b, Ed- 
Edwards .. woes 34 | Ward i ened 
i Mr. A. G. Brown, b. 
| wards ts n 
Mr. J. Gillingham, b. Ei 
° eee 
Mr. F, H. Grant, b, Balfour 0 
Balfour. cricvee snore af | Me. Rs Hughes, not out... £8 
Mr. C. E, Stephens, b. Ed- De $y We sssssne 88 
wards, 
Mr. F. W. Playfair, b. Ed: al 
wards | 1 108 





The cricketers were again favoured with splendid 
weather for the return match between Kobe and 
Yokohama yesterday. Kobe continued her luck 
in winning the toss, and on this occasion decided 
to go in first, entrusting the opening of the game 
lof ucutand Brawn: Edwate snd. Wallord edie 
ding the leather. The batsmen found the bowling 
quite as difficult to play as in their first innings on 
Monday. They made a better defence, but scored 
very slowly. “Thornicraft, who went in third 
wicket down, saved the side from utter collapse, 
scoring 16 and carrying out his bat, 51 being the 
total score. 

Yokohama commenced their innings with Wal- 
ford and Edwards, the bowling being entrusted to 
Lucas and Stephens, At tiffin time the score 
stood at 43 for the loss of two wickets, Edwards 
and Duff Leing in 

Shortly after resuming, Edwards was bowled by 
Foss, and the only ather batsman who got into 
double heures was Dally, who-car ied ol. bis“bat 
for a well-played 25. ‘The total score was 101, 
and asithad been decided to make it a single- 
innings match, Yokohama thus won by 50 runs. 
The score is as follows :— 

KOBE. 


Mr. H. Lucas, b. Edwards... r| Mr. W. Playfair, 
Mr. A. G, Brown, b. Walford 3| | Walford 























Mr, G. ), Melhuish, Ibw., b. "| Mr. |. Gillinghas 
Edward o.cn caer ene ford... Rectan tied 
Mr. H. J. Foss, b. Edwards... 0 | Mr. M. Baggailay, b, Walford 0 





Dr. TC. Thornicraft, not out 16 | Mr. F, H. Grant, b. Edwards. § 



























Mr. C. &. Stephens, b. Ed- b-6 Lb. 3 
Pads peciccenyinccgs 4 = 
f. R. Hughes, c. Hooper, b a 
Edwards. 9 
YOKOHAMA. 

Mr, A. B. Walford, b. Stee | Mr. A. H. Groom, ¢. Playfair, 
phens oi... ‘ 6) bE an ecpiteda tr 
Mr. W. 'D. 8. Edwards, 'b: H. Balfour, €. and'b: 
FOBB sss arcnnee eeet8 | Brown vce... mer 
Mr. E. Abbott, €. and ’b. | Mr. E,W. Tilden, ¢. Playfair, 
Stephens +s senweeeee 2 |b. Brown, 

Mr. C. M. Duif, not out as 


Walkinshaw, b. Foss 6 
R. Morris, b. Fi 





Bowne Anatysis.—Kons, 
Overs, Maidens, Runs. Wickets, Wides. 

Mr. Edwards: io AP er Ber 8 

Mr. Walford. Sa dt 


Hr 
Mr. Brown ... 











During last month the quantity of rice that 
changed hands at the Tokyo Rice Exchange was 
20,520 koku (one koku is equal to 24 piculs). 


‘The quantity of raw silk, &c., in stock at Yoko- 
hama on the 2gth ultimo was 21,702 Japanese 
bales, of which 9,534 bales were Filatures, 2,468 
bales Kakeda, 4,540 bales Re-reels, 1,422 bales 
Oku-Sen Hamatsuki, 3,663 bales Hanks, and 76 
bales miscellaneous kinds.—Mainichi Shimbun. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
aS 
(Reurer’s “Srecian” To “Japan Matt.”] 





London, October 31st. 
The American press demands that the British 
Minister at Washington be handed his passport 
for trying to influence the Presidential vote. 
The American Minister in London has been 
instructed to recommend a change of Ministers 
at Washington. 
London, October 31st. 
The Attorney-General has produced Parnell’s 
letters, promising to reveal the names of the 
furnishers. 





[Frost tus “ Hoxoxoso Tatecraru."} 
Amoy, October rgth. 

The steamer Was-/ing (late the German stea- 
mer Welle), Captain Petersen, has been lost on 
the North Pescadores. Three high Chinese 
officials, and from twenty to thirty other Chi- 
nese have been drowned. 

The savages in Formosa are threatening 
Taiwanfoo. A British gunboat has been asked 


for to protect foreigners. 

[The Welle was a small steamer of about 4oo tons, owned by a 
firm in ‘and running between this port and. Hoihow 
and Pak-h She was lately sold to the Governor of For- 
mosa, re-named the Wai-ting, and engaged in carrying troops, 
War and telegraph materiel along the Formosan Coast.) 





(From tae “Cuixa Mait.""] 
Paris, October roth. 
Clemenceau in a speech at a public meeting 
at Toulon, declared that he would support the 
Ministry and that the Republicans would. easily 
overcome the plebiscite manceuvres of General 
Boulanger. 
Paris, October 11th. 
The Commission of the Budget for 1889 has 
elected Jules Roche reporter. 





[From Sixcarore axp Raxcuox Parers.] 


London, October 3rd. 
A British protectorate over the Hervey group 
in the Pacific has been proclaimed at Rarotonga, 
the principal island of the group, also over the 
Savage Islands. 
St. Petersburg, October 8th, 
The Russian press expresses displeasure at 
the banquet speeches of the Emperors Francis 
Joseph and William as tending to create troubles 
instead of appeasing them. 
Jeylap, September 25th. 
The Tibetans yesterday morning at 5.30 ap- 
peared on Tukola, within two miles of our camp, 
some six thousand men having been engaged all 
night in raising a wall about 4,000 yards long 
on a high ridge to the north of Gnatong camp ; 
they had placed several cannon in position and 
had loop-holed the walls, placing abattis in front. 
We advanced at 8.30 in three columns, the centre 
column under Colonel Bromhead making direct 
for the Tukola, and engaging the enemy slightly 
in advance of the other columns; here Colonel 
Bromhead was severely wounded, 7 Pioneers and 
1 Goorkha being also wounded, none killed ; 
the enemy suffered great loss, and were pursued 
by us to the top of Jalep, where we bivouacked 
last night. The enemy's loss is estimated at 
400 killed and many wounded, and 50 pri- 
soners; the whole of their camp is now in our 
hands ; they succeeded, however, in removing 
all their guns. We advance this morning to 
Rinchingong, six miles across frontier. 
Calcutta, September 27th. 


The Lnglishman's special C00: tel 
oogl 


Digitized by 








graphs that a large quantity of powder, swords, 
and saddles were taken at Rinchingong, which 
was the Thibetan base and depét. The total of 
the enemy's force was eleven thousand. They 
threw their arms into the Mochu river in the 
stampede. The Sikkim Raja is believed to have 
fled into Thibet from Quntok. 

The Englishman says General Graham's force 
has behaved splendidly throughout the expedi- 
tion. The exploit is one of the smartest and 
most efficient of recent times. 

General Graham telegraphs as follows :—26th 
September. Gnatong, near Rinchingong. We 
pursued the enemy yesterday to Rinchingong 
and encountering him our victory was most com- 
plete. The enemy has fled into Phari and 
Bhutan, completely disorganized, We advanced 
as far as Chumbi to-day and found the Rajah’s 
mother occupying the Palace. Beyond securing 
papers, the Palace was not interfered with, and 
we are now encamped two miles on the Jeylap 
side. of Rinchingong. We march across the 
Jeylap to-morrow and reach Gnatong the day 
after. One brass field gun was captured and 
several smaller pieces. All well; health ex- 
cellent; weather fine. 

Calcutta, September 30th. 

The Englishman's special correspondent, 
telegraphing from Gnatong on 29th, says a mes- 
sage from Her Majesty the Queen &xpressing 
sympathy with Colonel Bromhead and others 
wounded was received this evening. All the 
troops have returned to Gnatong. Parties who 
have searched the jungle have brought in a few 
more wounded. About 150 prisoners are in 
camp. Parties out burying the dead have found 
82 bodies between Tukola and Nimla, on which 
they were supposed to have suffered least. 
Sharp frost fell last night. The weather seems 
to have broken to-day, clear and cold. The 
Sikkim Raja is expected daily to arrive in Gna- 
tong ; Colonel Bromhead is doing well and other 
wounded also. 








Bombay, October 1st. 

The Proneer’s London telegram says that 
early on Saturday a woman was found murdered 
in Aldgate ; she was disembowelled and horribly 
mutilated ; another was murdered at White- 
chapel, the mutilation was less ghastly. Intense 
excitement prevails amongst the populace. 

London, October 12th. 

A prospectus has been issued union to work 
salt mines England, Ireland capital three 
millions, 

Count Crispi and Prince Bismarck have ex- 
changed telegrams dwelling on the value of 
friendship between the two countries. 

Batavia, October 14th. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Madioem. 
Forty-two of the ringleaders have been arrested 
and eleven who refused to surrender were shot 
dead. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From s ng ant 
Nagasaki & 
Rone... 
From Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per C. P. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. C 
From America... per O. & O. C 
From Canada, &e. per C. P. M. Co, 
Krom America ... per P.M. Co, 
From Canada, &c. per C. P.M Monday, Nov. 12th.t+ 


* City of Rio de Jonciro (with French mail) left Hongkong on Oc- 
tober ayth, t dnadyr will leave Kobe on November grd. 2 dlbary 
left Hongkong. on October asth. ¢ dncona left Nagasaki on 
November ist, I Belgie left San Francisco on October 18th. The 
General Werder will bring the next English mail, Duke of We 
minster left Vancouver, B.C., on October and. '** City of Peking 
left San Francisco on October ajth. tt Parthia left Vancouver, 
B.C., on October 26th, 


Friday, Nov. and.# 





per N 





Ke. Friday, Nov. 2nd. 


Sunday, Now, gth.t 
Sunday, Nov. 4th.t 
Monday, Nov. sth.§ 
Tuesday, Nov. 6th.l| 
Thursday, Nov. 8th ¢ 
‘Thursday, Nov. rsth * 











0. 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 






per M, M. Co. 


t pee N. 


Sunday, Nov. 4th. 





and 


Tuesday, Nov. 6th. 











Nov. 7th. 
Thursday, Nov. Sth. 








LIME TABL 





y AND STEAMERS. 
ites 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

Tuatns Leave Yoxouama Station at 630, 7:30 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 am.; and 12.15, 1.95, 2.45, 4.05, 
5) 6:30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11,154 p.m 

‘TRAINS Luave TOKYs (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 740, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 4.7 §, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m, 




















Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45i 
Vhird do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do.» 
sent 90, 





‘Vhose marked (*) run through without stoj 
Kawasaki, and Omori St 
as above with the excepti 





ing at Ts 
marked (I) are the 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TRAINS Leave Yorowama at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.tn.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11,55 a.m. ; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 

s sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, se 
19, sex 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen '13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
Sen 54, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Taains LEAVE TOxy6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11,40 a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Magpasnt at 6 and 
11.40 a.in,, and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Farns—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.mn., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YoKOKAWA at 8 and 10.50 
a.m, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Farns—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 453 
third.class, sen 25. 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Tratns Leave Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m? 
and 5.35 p.m.; Utsunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.n.; Suiraxawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.§5 pm. 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
aim., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senvat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and 3.55 p.n.; Fuxusitima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m; Kontyana (up) at 8.03 
a.m. and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12,02 and 4.08 pan. 

Fanus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
Yen 4.10, Yen 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, ven 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRatns Leave TakeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, thitd-class, sen 14. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1.15 and 8.05 p.m., and ASHIKAGA (up) at 6.20 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, set 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 
Trains teave Naortsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4. p.m, and NaGano (down) at 6.30 and 11.35 a.m. and 

























Q 











“35 p.m, 
Farus—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE NaGANo (up) at 6 and 10 a.m,, and 
3.p.m.; and Uspa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m., and § p.m, 
Fares—Second.class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


NAGOVA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains 1eave Nagoya (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and §.10 p.m.; and Haatamatsu (down) at 5.55 a.m., 
and 1.sg and 5.55 p.m. 
Faxes—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sen 76, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

TRAINS LEAVE SutaBasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1,40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Farks—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
ird-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LEAVE 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m. ; 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, sen 39; second-class, sen 26: 
third-class, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Stwamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10,90, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m. LEAVE 
YOKOSUKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m,, and 1. 

















SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ata Spe 
ARRIVALS. 


Turenne (12), French frigate, Captain Dupu 
27th October,—Nagasaki 23rd October. 
City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. 
R. Searle, 28th October,—San Francisco gth 
October, Mails and General .S. Co. 

Dimitri Donskoi (23), Russian frigate, Cap 

ydloff, 28th October,—Nagasaki 24th 
October, 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 28th October,—Hakodate 26th Oc- 
tober,'General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suminoye Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Sakai, 
28th October,—Otaru 26th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
28th October,—Kobe 27th October, Genera 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 2 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
2gth October,—Shimonoseki 25th October, 
Emigrants and General.— Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. | 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
29th October, — Handa 28th October, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carvew, 
2agth October,—Yokkaichi 28th October, Ge- 
heral. Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
goth Octcber,—Hongkong 24th October, Ge- 

heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nisshin Kan (12) p, Captain Kubota, 3oth 
October, —Shin 3oth October. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahe 
goth October,—Kobe 29th October, General. 
= Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegeltha 
30th October,—Hakodate 27th October, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kai 











































General.— 
Tukai Mara, Japs 





goth 
2gth October, General. 








Hivoshima Maru, J Steamer, 1,862, 
Somers, gist October,—Vokkaichi 30th’ Oc- 





tober, Genetal.— Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 
German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 31st Octo- 





ber,—Hongkong 23d October, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 
August, Norwegian steamer, 1,350, Isberg, 27th 
October, —Nagasaki, Ballast—Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. 
Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, Thomson, 27th 
October,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 








Oceanic, sh steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 27th 
October,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O0. & 0. S.S. Co. 





Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 27th 
October,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese ste: 
mond, 28th October,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, M. de Horne, 28h 
October,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,442, Edwards, 29th 
October,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 






1,006, Drum 



















Japanese steamer, 758, Sakai, 29th 
= Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
sha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 29th October,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suminoye Mayu, Japanese steamer, 856, Sakai, 
2th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaish: 

City of New York, American steamer, 1,964, R. 
R. Searle, goth October,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

nese steame 

Yokkaichi, 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Jap: 
goth Octobe: 


Shario 3 








1,262, Carrew, 
eneral,—Nip- 








se steamer, 1,298, Swaii 
nghai_ and’ ports, Mails 
and Geneval.—Nippon Yus aisha. 

ops, British steamer, 1,403, Nish, 31st Octo- 
—London vid Kobe, General.—Butter- 
1 & Swire. 

British steamer, 1,945, 
—Kobe, General.—W. 











Cy 











Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 4 
st’ October,—Handa, Gene 


: Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
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‘sumoto, | 3 


Arizona, British bark, 1,085, J. H. Robbins, 1st 
November,—Cebu, Bailast.—Captain, 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spieyelthal, 
1st November,—Sakata, ‘General,—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
1st’ November, — Honolulu, | Emigrants.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 31st 
‘Octobery—Vokleaichi, Genetal.—Nippon Vu- 
sen Kais 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
gist October;—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per American steamer City of New York, rom 
San Francisco :—Rev. W. M. Langdon, Mrs. E. 
Lewis and child, Mr. and Mrs. W.'B. Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Wright, Messrs. J. C 
May, E. Wertheimber, and M. Mayer in cabin. 
For Hongkong : Mr. and Mrs. Fearonand infant, 
Mrs. G. B. Glover and servant, Mr. M. Lupinell, 
Mis. Wilson, and Miss Storr in cabin; and Mr, 
J. Wm. Osborne in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. J.C. Abell and two ¢ 
dren, Mrs, Thomson, Mis. Mason, Mrs. S. Fuj 
Strange, E, Stucken, Y. 
» Furukawa, M. Segawa,’ H. 
Fujioka, and K. Menju in ca 
panese steamer Kobe Maru, {vom Hong 
Liss Du Rien, Miss Barker, Mrs, Barrie, 
three children, and nurse, Messrs. F. J. Divers 
and Ishigawa in cabin, 
anese steamer Vagato Muru, from Kobe: 
and Mrs. Nembrini, Miss E. G. Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Woolworth, Miss Woolworth, 
Messrs. Max Fesca, L. Flemming, R. S. Davis, 
G. Henningson, E. Fuese, E. I. Nicholas, R. Mori 
naga, Wakai, S. Minesaki, and Mrs. Y.. Kawano 
in cabin; Miss M. Kawano, Messrs. S. Yamada, 
K. Nakashima, S: Tonomura, S. Kawano, T. Ta. 
kata, and S. Kishi in second class; and 145 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco : 
Rev. and Mrs. P. Hearst. and child, Mr. and 
Mis. Gaslinn Lefebvre, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. 
Center, Mr, and Mrs. Chambers, Mr. Thomas 
Conant, Mr. Morokuzu, Mr. C. H.'Stratton, Dr. 
Douglas D. Heyden, Mr. W. J. Ffarington, Dr. 
and Mrs. Osborne and child, Captain Gamble, 
Mr. Ellis Wooster, Mr. J. B. Wooster, and Cap: 
tain A. H. Benning, in éabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe:— 
Mr. and Mrs, T. ‘Takanashi, Messrs. Mollison, 
Morriss, Edwards, Groom, Hooper, Robinson, Bal. 
four, Tilden, Walkinshaw, E. Mortiss, Wileman, 
Vivanti, Abbott, R. Godai, T. Yamamoto, K- 
Maruoka, Y. Miyasaki, G. Chikamura, Y. Onya, 
1. Ooka, and T. Takanashi in cabin; Count and 
Countess A ji, Mrs. K. Ishikawa, Messrs, 

,'T. Inouye, ¥. Shimizu, §, Sugi- 
asano, and K.’Kuga in second class ; 

1s in steerage. 

ner Verona, for Hongkong vid 
sialei — 1 Vincent, Major 
Ellis, Mrs, Manson and child, Mr, and) M 
Birch, Mrs. Hetwig, 2 children and amah, Messrs, 
Shaw, J. Orkney, A. S. Hooper, Kirby, Bean, C. 
F. Ho Bioume, Roberts, and Arnould in 
and 1 Japanese in steerage. 
anese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako- 
Ryu Han Pun in cabin; Mr. J. Ma- 
tsnmoto in second class; and 36 passengers in 
teerage. 

Per Japaiiéie aleimer Saisdima Maru, tor, Kober 
—Mr. and Mrs. M. Yoshikawa and two children, 
Mes, T, Kori and child, Mrs. M 
‘T. Ishii, Messrs, Y. Ashida and T. Ikeda 
and 75 passengers in steerage. 

Per” Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, 





















































































for 
Shanghai and ports :—Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Ha- 





milton, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs. E. Lewis 
and two children, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Crosby, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, G, Low, Mr. and Mis. H. B. Hulbert, 
Mrs. J. R. Bartlett, Miss M. E. Heyden, Miss 
Snow, Miss Furber, Rev. W. M. Langdon, Cap- 
tain Harvey, R.N., Captain Furber, Messrs, H. 
J. Snow, W. Smith, Passanoff, J. M. H. Shaw, 
Yamaguchi, Saito, Nagase, Nagasaki, A, Naka: 
gawa, C. W. Powers, Misano, and Murdoch in 
cabin; Mrs. Nisu, Mis, Yendo, Messrs. Richard- 
son, Ikeda, Honda, and Shimoya in second class; | 
and 78 passengers in steerage. | 






























Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for| 
Kobe:—Mis. Chiistensen, Messrs. E. Hughes, 
K. Imai, Y. Oki, H. Nakahara, M. Yamanouchi, 
and V, Goto in cabins Mr. and Mrs, T, Honda, 





| | ate only 1,000 pieces T. 











Messes. H. Fujii, W. Suzuki, and M. Mizuno in| 
second class; and 83 passengers in steerage. 


(Nov. 3, 1888. 





























CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 
TEA. 
raanersen. crim ““rora. 
Shangh 507 408 1,242 
Hyogo 125 249 '586 
Yokohama 2,463 404 2,794 
Hongkong .. 257 80 
Total vaccccscssse 25652 2,958 1,298 6,908 
‘SILK. 
ew orn 
ruawcincu. YORK. crt, auraLy 
Shanghai = 6 = 6 
Hongkong . — 102 — 102 
Yokohama 734 — 738 
Total 4 897 = go 





Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 431 bales; 
for London, 251 bales; total, 682 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—$109,564.00. 








REPORTS. 

The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain Robert R. Searle reports :—Sailed from San 
Francisco the 9th October, at 4.21 p.m. came by 
middle track; had westerly to southerly winds 
and moderate sea the entire passage. Atvived at 
Yokohama the 28th October, at 2.50 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reportsa—Left Hongkong the 24th Oc- 
tober, at 1 p.m.; had strong north-easterly mon- 
soon and heavy head sea until reaching the vicinity 
of Van Diemen’s Straits; thence to port fine 
Weather, 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Fralim, reports :—Left Kobe the 29th October, 
ato.10 p.m.; had moderate N.E. breeze, smooth 
water, and the usual fine, clear, pleasant weather 


throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the oth Octo- 
ber, at 5.45 p.m. 
ne German steamer Niobe reports:—Left 





amburg the 1st September; had fine weather 
all the way. Left Hongkong the 23rd October, at 
5 pam.; had strong northerly winds, with rough 
Sea during first thee days; from Cape Satano 
moderate easterly breeze and fine weather. On 
the 29th October, at 5 a.m. passed the steamer 
Lydia, off Kuroshima, bound south. 








LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
4+ 
IMPORTS, 

There has not been much done during the past 
week, holders being indifferent about selling at 
the present low range of prices for Shirtings and 
Yarns, whilst buyers seem indisposed to operate 
without even further concessions. Fancy Cottons 
still remain inanimate, as do most descriptions of 
Woollens. ‘Three days holidays have caused 
many to go into the country, and a few to the races, 
thus probably reducing the week’s business. 

Corron Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to 
about 500 bale 
the remainder 

Corron Pir 








comprising 75 bales Bombay and 
inglish Spinnings. 

: Goops.—The sales reported 

oth, 500 pieces Silesias, 
and 1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings. 

Woottens.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline de 
ine, 950 pieces Italian Cloth, 100 pieces Serge 
and 1,000 pieces Blankets comprise the sales 
reported. 

















COTTON VARNS. 


$30.00 to 30.50 

































30.75 to 31.35 

31-50. to 32.50 

216/24, Reverse ..... 32.50 to 33.50 

28,32, Ordinary... 32.50 to 33.50 

832, Medium... 33.25 to 33.75 

8/32, C 34.00. to 35.00 

8/42, 37-50 to 39.50 

328, Two-fold 36.50 0 37.50 

28, Two-fold 38.00 to,40.00 

208, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 

0. 16s, Bombay , to 28.50 

Nos. 10/14, Bombay .- to 25.50 
corron 

— 81th, a8h yds. gyi es $1.70 to 2.20 

hictings—ylh, 48} yds. 4sinches aco7} to 2-474 

7%, 24 yatds, a2 inches ...... 140 to 1.88 

vay its, ddinches... 1.50 to 1.674 

24 yards, oinches.. 1.70 0 

Satteens Black, 32 ee a es 






sds, 43 inche: 
ront 





aan ; 
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WOOLLENS, 






















Plain Ovleans, 40-42 yards, 32 F400 te 5.50 
Italian Cloth, .27 to 30 
Italian 
Medium... 0.22 to 254 
Italian Cloth, 
Common 0.18 to ang 
Mou i 
savers ene ven. orghto 016 
Pilots, 54 @ s6inches ......... 0.30 to 0.45 
Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 060 
Union, 54 1 5 0.35 to 0.60 
en, 4 to 34th, 
ss 036 WY 0.40 
METALS. 
Business interfered 


Pusiailons unchanged. 
with to some extent by the holidays this week. 
Telegrams from home quote both metals and freight 
high, and buyers will not invest freely, keeping the 
purchases down to actual. requirements. 
















Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, f inch 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and square up tod inch 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size 3.10 to 3.20 
ire Nails, assorted 4:60 to 5.30 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.40 to 1.50 
KEROSENE, 
No change to report in this market. Deliveries 


keep up, and holders are strong at previous quo- 
tations, | Stock is not too large, and arrivals are 
not so great or frequent as to depress the prices in 
the least. 









quotations. 
Chester e $2.17} to 2.20 
Comet 2.15 to 2.17) 
Devoe... 2.12% to 2.15 
Russian 2.024 to 2.05, 


SUGAR. 

The only sale to chronicle is a parcel of Takao 
brown, only 2,000 piculs, at $3.45. The market is 
not firm, 







White Refined... $5.20 10 
Manila vo 3:70 to 3.85 
Java and Penang 3:20 103.38 
3.05 to 3.10 
2.70 to 2.80 
Brown 3.10 to 3.55 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last report was dated 26th October ; since 
then we have had an active market with large 
transactions, the settlements amounting to 2,059 
piculs, distributed thus:—Hanks 147, Filatures 
1,032, Re-reels 777, Kakeda 90, Oshu 13. Direct 
shipments have been 161 bales, so that the total 
export business of the week is equal to nearly 
2,250 piculs. 

As noted above there have been plenty of buyers 
in the market, operating [rely at prices fully $20 
above the lowest point reached some days ago. 
‘The intelligence from abroad does not seem very 
cheering, but some operators are evidently of 
opinion that we have seen bottom for the present 
and have backed their opinion by purchasing 
heavily. Holders, of course, responded by a con- 
siderable degree of strength and the result isa 
sensible increase in values here, aided by a droop 
in foreign exchange. : x 
The chief demand has again been on Filatures 
and Re-veels of Medium and Good Medium 
grades, Best being comparatively neglected. 
There has not been much done in either Hanks or 
Kakeda sorts, but prices of these have to some 
extent benefitted by the trade in other departments. 
Arrivals have been plentiful, but not sufficient to 
maintain the stock at last weeh’s level in face of the 

vy buying. 
hey have, been two outward mails during the 
week, both taking Silk. The Oceanic (27th) had 
738 bales for New York, and the Verona (28th) 
carried 682 bales en route for Basle, Lyons, and 
London. ‘These departures bring the present ex- 
port figures to 12,484 piculs, against 11,774 last 
year and 8,116 at same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Demand has much subsided, and the 
settlements do not reach 150 piculs, the London 
orders being apparently filled. Among the sales 
ave Shiban $500, Shimaru $490, Shimonita and 
Maribuso $480. ‘Stock large, and prices have not 
improved so much as for other kinds. 

Filatures.—One half the total trade has beer 
this class, and some Good Shinshu suitable for the 
States have been freely taken at $6v0, a rise of 
$20 on the week, This class of business, however, 
lias been principally confined to one hong, which 
has taken a mixed assortment of chops al the same 
stereotyped price. Quotations have been some- 
what irregular, having regard to quality. ‘The 
following are among the transactions of the week : 
—Taiyosha $630, Hakusuru, Shichiyosei, Shinsei- 
sha, Tokosha, Kakusansha, and many others all 
bringing $600. Some of the best chops from Ina 





























plenty of business has been done, medium grades 
being strongly enquired for and have advanced in 
price. 

Re-reels.—Plenty of trade herein, medium and 
common being most in request. About 700 piculs 
have been weighed at prices ranging from $500 to 
$560. Prices are decidedly strong, and there 
seems now nothing to be found at less than $500, 

Kakeda.—Demand fallen light and buyers do 
not seem disposed to pay much advance on last 
week’s rate. 

» Oshu.—Only one parcel Hamatsuki noted at 
$460, and nothing done in Sendai. 





Quorarions, 


Hanks—No. el 




































































Hanks—No $500 to $10 

Hanks—No. 480 to 490 

nshu) 485 to 490 

Hanks—No. 24 (Josh) 460 to 470 

Nanks—No. 24 to 5 450 to.455, 

Hanks—No. 3 440 to44s 

Hanks—No. 3 430 to 433 

630 to 050 

610 to620 

3/15, 14/16 denier 600 to 610 

14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 580 to 590 

ures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ..... 570 to 580, 

latures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 500 to 570 

Filatures—N, 4/20 deniers . 530 to 540 

Re-reels—(Sh Oshu) Best No 560 tos70 

Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 550 to $00 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 530 to 540 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 510 to 520, 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 490 to 500 
Kakedas—Fxtra - 





Kakedas—No. 1 550 to 560 
Kakedas—No. 14 |. 535 to $40 
Kakedas—No.2 | $20 to 525 
Kakedas—No. 24 500 to 510 
Kakedas—No. 3 


‘480 to 490 
Kakedas—No. 34 . = 
Kakedas—No. 4. 

Oshu Sendai—No. 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 | 





500 to 510 
460 to 470 









xport Tables Raw Silk to 2nd Nov. 




















Seanox s4N8 Hg. 18H. R8, 
Bau. Hate 
Kurope . 5.555 5,263 
America . 6,822 6,290 
r Bales 12,377 114553 
Total ...... {re 1248481774 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "'ut8. Ficus. rieuta, 
Export from ‘at aly f 14,600 12,000 9,000 
Stock, and November... 11,850 14,400 12,400 
Availablesuppliestodate 26,450 26,400 21,400 
WASTE SILK. 
In this branch also we have an active market 





with large transactions, settlements being fully 
1,500 piculs :—Pierced ‘Cocoons 130, Noshi 620, 
Kibiso 730, Sundries 20. 

Again Noshi and Kibiso have had the prefer- 
ence, and buyers have operated freely at recent 
quotations. Holders have been fairly current, and 
although prices have been firm in sympathy with 
the sister market yet there has been no decided 
rise. Arrivals have been plentiful but did not 
quite equal sales, and the stock is in consequence 
reduced by 20 piculs. 

The P. & O. steamer Verona carried 350 bales 
for Bombay, Lyons, London, Trieste, Marseilles, 
and the Euphrates vid Suez to New York took 47 
bales Mawata with 51 bales Pierced Cocoons. 

Pierced Cocoons.—There has been some little 
buying, but as yet the business is not at all gene. 
ral. Prices are without change. 

Noshi.—Here buyers have been actively at work, 
chiefly for Switzerland and Italy. Hachoji $120, 
Goshu $76, Shinshu $95, Oshu $115, have all been 
done in large lines. 

Kibiso.—Large parcels have been taken in this 
kind also—Filatures $100, Oshu $72}, Gunnai 
845, Foshu $37}, and settlements have been nearly 
750 piculs. 

Mawata.—Nothing done since last report. 
Sundries—A fragment of Kusu-ito at $71 and 
parcel Neri at $13 complete the list, 

QUOTATIONS, 
























«$95 to 100 



















district are now held off sale, owners expecting a 


further advance. In fine size Silks for Europe 
Digitized by 


oogle 






S115 to 120 
+ 105 to 110 
95 to 100 
in, Good to Hest 110 to 120 
Shinshu, Best 95 to 100 
1o—Shinshw, Good . 85 to 90 
ito—Shinshu, Medium. 75 to 80 
ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 115 to 120 
o—Joshu, Best 80 to 85 
1o—Joshu, Good 75 to 774 
o—joshu, Ordinary 70to 724 
so—Filature, Best selected 400 to 105 
so—Filature, Seconds .. 90 to 95 
'so— Oshu, Good to Best Boto 85 
Joto 75 
Goto 65 
Soto 45 
goto 30 
goto 35 
3oto 20 

Kibiso—Neri, 15 to 


Mawata—Good to Bi 


UNIVE 





Export Table Waste Silk to 2nd Nov., 1888 : 




















Seasow 1888.89, 1887-88, 1880-87. 
Previa. Picuts,  Picuur. 

51770 3,092 6,622 

Pierced Cocoons 399 1,100 2,080 

6,169 4,852 8,702 

Settlementsand Direct ) TUM: reves. neues, 

ort from rst aly} 9,000 6,600 11,200 

Stock, 2nd November ... 11,250 12,000 12,100 

Available suppliestodate 20,250 18,600 23,300 


Exchange has declined a little from last week 3 
quotations at the foreign banks are as follows, but 
the Ginko is working at less :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/13; Documents, 3/1f3 6 m/s, Credits, 
3/2; Documents 3/24; New York, 30d/s. U.S.G, 
376; 4 m/s. UL $773; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs. 
3.973 6 m/s. fes. 4. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 2nd Nov., 1888 :— 

Raw. a Wastes 


Hanks .. 











Pe 














Filatures | ans 
Re-reeis 2,306 | Kibiso . 5,038 
Kakeda . 1,526) Mawata 105, 
Oshu + 663 Sundries | 135 
Taysaam Kinds...... 260 

Total piculs ......11,850! ‘Total piculs ..... 11,250 





TEA. 

The Tea trade has been generally quiet during 
the interval. Settlements are about 900 piculs 
making a total of 170,080 piculs for the sea 
against 185,375 piculs in 1887. ‘The only ‘Tea 
shipment has Leen is per Oceanic, which sailed from 
here on the 27th ult., taking 61,364 lbs. for New 
York, 24,902 Ibs. for Chicago, and 37,389 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, total 123,655 Ibs. 



















vem ricun. 
Common .. Frotom 
Good Common 12 to 34 
Medium 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine . 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 25 
ice 
‘Gas }Nominat 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has slightly fluctuated, and is some: 
what lower. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling —Private « months’ sigh 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 
On Paris—Bank sight. ” 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ... 
On Hongkcng—Private 10 days” si 
On Shanyhai 
On Shanghai 
On New ¥ 






















Private 10 days? sj 

ank Bills on demand.. 
Private 30 days’ sight 
San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand. > 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days sight 











THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all."” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 

Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
Possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.”? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceras 
tions of all kinds. "It acts miraculously in healing ulee 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pubs 
lished in 1871, says—I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining * stock:’* 

















Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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Convorate MARK. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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‘Awanoeo Goto MeoaL roo ITER’ Exnisrion, 1886, 
ENGLISH MANU UFACTURED 


TOBAGGOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“‘Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 

IW ALL usuAL Sizes. 


PRICE LISTS GN APPLICATION. 


Eetablished o Quarter of w Contury. 











ATKINSONS & 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY 


} & E. ATKINSON, 
Ola Bond Street, London, 


=A” White Kove "bn 
lyre 








YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery constructrp FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 












And seo that each Jur beara barou Licbig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Lab:l. 


MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOSK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 





Invaluable for India as 

an Efficient Tonic in all 

0 be had cases of Weakness. 

‘To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. Seope goodin the hotest 

Cookery Books Pots Fre Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
any. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF HEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 





The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 






al Remeuy 
e, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructati 
us Aifoctions. 














Bold by al Druggiste and. Storckeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


OAR? LROM PIraes. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








LIQUID W. 
BuAC 

SELF-SHiNIN 

Kpplied with sp; 

an instantaneo! 

which lasts a weekin wet or 
off and the polish remains. Does not injure leather nor soll 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 





ARMY PASTE = ACKING, 


In Tin Boxes same 
and BRILLIANT 


Nubian Manufacturing ¢ 


‘a8 we supply Her Majesty ‘Navy, gives a LASTING 
LiSH: %ESPS MOIST in ANY OLIWATE. 


imited, Great Saffron Hil, London, England, 
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and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
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“BIRTHS. 


At No. 9, Tsukiji, the wife of the Rev, W. J, Ware, of | “ 


a Son. 
n Lancaster, Pa., U.S., on the Sth of October, the wife 
of Rev. A. D. Grin of a Daughter 

At 216, Bluff, on the 7th instant the wife of Henry 
Steve of a Son. 

On the Sth instant, at the Royal Naval Hosehals the 
wife of Staff Surgeon IlNRy G. Cox, R.N., of a Son. 

At 86, Bluff, on the gth inst., the wife of Harry 
Burr, of a Son. 





MARRIAGE. 

On the 6th of November, at the British Legation, Tokyo, 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Shaw, Ernest L. James, Tokyo, 
toHewrierta Lee, fourth daughter of the late Charles 
L. Barker, Esq., of Leeds, Yorkshire. 

















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Count Yamacata will leave for Europe about 
the beginning of next month. 


Tue first consignment of Kishu sweet oranges 
arrived in the capital on the 3oth ultimo, 


An addition to the Trade Marks Regulations 
has been drafted and is now under consideration. 


A suicnt shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the 5th instant, at 4th, 22m. 55s. a.m. 








H.M. rue Emperor was present ata meeting of 
the Privy Council, 
5th instant. 


A series of special meetings of the Kanagawa 
Local Assembly were opened on the morning 
of the 5th instant. 


A Postar Scutoot, to be opened next year, will 
be established in the buildings of the Telegraph 
School in Shiba Park. 





Count Goro will leave the capital about the 
Toth inst. by way of the Tokaido forMipo, whence 
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he proposes to visit Shinshu and Echizen. The 
absence of the Count from the capital will ex- 
tend over about a month. 


Tue authorities are considering the advisability 
of establishing a branch of the Torpedo Barracks 
at Takeshiki, Tsushima. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Prince Nashimoto 
and Prince Yamashina left Tokyo on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd instant for Omiya. 


Viscount Yamaoka Naokt, eldst son of the late 
Viscount Yamaoka Tetsutaro, hasbeen appointed 
a Master of the Board of Ceremonies. 


Iris in contemplation by certain residents of 
Kyoto to start a weekly paper to be devoted 
to the interests of commerce and art. 


Aw iron bridge over the Oi river on the line of 
the Tokaido Railway has been completed, and a 
locomotive trial took place on the rst inst. 


Ir is stated that the third class passenger fare 
on the Tokyo-Yokohama Railway will be re- 
duced to sen 20 about the beginning of next year. 


Mr. Orrra, Chief of the Metropolitan Police, 
who holds the rank of fifth class, second grade, 
has been raised to that of fourth class, second 
grade. 


Aprtications have been received from Paris 
and Trieste by the Osaka Seicha Kaisha for 
samples of the various kinds of tea produced in 
Japan. 


On the receipt of news of the accident to the 
Czar, H.M. the Emperor despatched a telegram 
to Russia enquiring as to the condition of His 
Majesty. 


Tue recently proposed cotton spinning com- 
pany of Fushimi has been Jaunched, and the 
factory will be erected at Kitsune-shima, near 
that town, 


Tue rice-market, which has been somewhat 
dull for some time past, has revived, and 
prices have advanced—generally about 50 sen 
per koku, . 


Lreut-Generat Viscount Miura has been ap- 
pointed a Court Councillor, and received an ad- 
ditional appointment as President of the Gaku- 
shu-in, 


Ir has been decided by the Ryomo Railway Com- 
pany that the line between Kiryu and Ashikaga 
(9 miles) will be opened for traffic on the 15th 
instant, 


Count Oyama, accompanied by a number of 
military officers, visited the Futtsu Fort (Kazusa), 
and the site for a fort at Natsushima (Sagami) 
on the tst instant. 


Mayor-Generat. NaGavama, Chief of the Hok- 
kaido Administration Board, accompanied by 
Major Araki, arrived in the capital on the 4th 
instant on oficial business. 


A preper ordered by the Japan Engineering 
fompany from England to be used in dredging 


Tokyo Bay is expected to arrive at Yokohama 
before the end of this month, and work will be 
started about the beginning of next month. 


Durine fifty days, ending the 29th ultimo, visi- 
tors to the exhibition in Kyoto, numbered 94,492, 
of whom 83,935 were ordinary, 2,231 special 
visitors, and 8,326 students. 


Tue head office of the Japan Railway Com- 
pany removed to buildings occupied lately by 
the Boeki Kyokai, at Kobikicho Rokuchome, 
Kyobashi, on the rst instant. 


Tue Hakata Rice Exchange has applied to the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
for permission to continue the business of the 
exchange till the 3oth June, 1891. 


Rear-ApuiraL Ito anp PaymasTEer-GENERAL 
Havasut will be promoted shortly to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, while Captains Motoyama, 
Suekawa, and Isobé will be raised to flag rank. 





Durine six months, ending September last, the 
number of patients treated by the Tokyo Charity 
Hospital, at Atagoshita, Shiba, was 3,761, of 
whom 482 were in-door and 3,279 out-door 
patients. 


Prince ToxvGawa Irsato returned to the 
capital on the rst instant, from Shizuoka 
Prefecture, whither he had gone to pay his 
respects to the last Shogun of the Tokugawa 
line, who resides there. 


Visrrors to the recent exhibition in Kyoto num- 
bered 94,492, of whom 77,455 were adults, 
6,480 children, 8,336 students and 2,221 special 
visitors. The receipts from the sale of tickets 
amounted to yen 8,615.98. 


Viscount Inouye, Director of the Railway 
Bureau in the Cabinet Office, has decided to 
leave the capital in February next for America, 
whence he proposes to start for Europe, in order 
to inspect various foreign railways. 





DurinG three months ending September last, 
the traflic receipts from the Poronai Railway 
were yen §5,453.080, of which yen 12,752.310 
was from passengers, yen 16,321.300 from 
parcels, &c., and ye 26,379.470 from coals. 


Recent outbreaks of dysentery in various 
places have been traced to their origin—unripe 
fruit, stale fish, bad mushrooms, and the like— 
there being a conplete consensus of opinion 
among the officials sent to enquire into the 
matter, 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of shareholders 
of the Kansai Railway Company was held on 
the morning of the 28th ultimo at Yokkaichi, 
Mie Prefecture. The following officers were 
re-elected :—Mr. Maeshima, President; Messrs. 
Yoshida, Nishimura, Kimura, Takata, Kuki, 








Faneda, Hamapka, Baba, Moroto, and Abe, 
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Standing Committee; and Messrs. Miwa and 
Hirose, auditors. Mr. Nakano, Vice-President 
of the Tokyo Stock Exchange, will be elected 
to succeed Mr. Maeshima, should the latter be 
appointed to the office of Vice-Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce. 


Tue construction of new buildings for the Mie 
Ordinary Normal School, which was begun in 
March last, has been completed, at a cost of yen 
22,196.367, and the opening ceremony took 
place on the 27th ultimo. The buildings cover 


about 1,380 ésudo of land. 


Tur construction of the line of the Osaka 
Railway Company has progressed considerably, 
and traffic between Osaka and Kashiwabara (10 
miles) will be opened before the end of next 
month. The passenger fare will be at the rate 
of sem 145 per mile for third class. 


Ir is said that the proceedings of the National 
Assembly will be published in the Official 
Gazette, and that certain members of the staff 
are industriously applying themselves to the 
study of stenography in order to be ready for 
work when the Assembly opens. 

Durine last month the number of visitors to the 
museum in Ueno Park was 7,316, of whom 
7,001 were adults, 234 children, and 81 students. 
Visitors to the Zoological Garden during the 
month numbered 29,364, of whom 25,912 were 
adults, 3,171 children, and 281 students. 





Tue laying of rails between Oyama and Mito 
(42 miles) on the line of the Mito Railway 
Company, which was started about the begin- 
ning of December last year, has been completed, 
and a locomotive trial took place on the 3rd 
inst. Traffic will be opened about January next. 





Ir has been decided by the authorities that new 
brick buildings, for the office of the Tokyo 
First Divisional Head-quarters, will be erected 
shortly in the vicinity of the Aoyama Rifle 
Range, at an estimated cost of yen 65,000. The 
work is expected to be finished in October 
next year. 


Ar a special meeting of shareholders of the 
Kobu Railway Company, held on the evening 
of the 31st ultimo in the rooms of the Tokyo 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, at 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi, Marquis Okubo was 
nominated president, in succession to Mr. Nara- 
bara, who has resigned. 


Tue Emperor's birthday was observed at all the 
Government offices and public schools as a holi- 
day, and the usual review of troops took place 
at Aoyama, at which His Majesty was present. 
Foreigners at the treaty ports observed a general 
holiday, and, as it fell on a Saturday, many 
were enabled to take a trip to the hills. 

Aw earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
2nd instant at rh. 48m. 1s.p.m. The dura- 
tion was 1 minute, and the direction was from 
E. to W. the maximum horizontal motion being 
0.3 milimetre in 0.8 second. The shock was 
slight. A severe shock was felt on the 
following day at oh. 51m. 14s. a.m. The du- 
ration was 1 minute 30 seconds, the direction 
was from E, W., the maximum horizontal motion 
being 0.3 milimetre in 0.5 second. Another 
severe shock was felt on the same day at 8h. 
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338. am. The duration was 1 minute 30 
seconds; the direction was from S.W. to N.E. 
the maximum horizontal motion being 1.9 mili- 
metre in 0.4 second. 





H.LH. Prince Axt, who has been suffering for 
some time from illness at the residence of 
Marquis Nakayama, at Yurakucho, Kojimachi, 
is now in a very dangerous state. 


Durine last month 4,547 bales of raw silk were 
exported from Yokohama, 12,737 bales arrived 
at Yokohama, 12,392, bales were sold to foreign 
firms, and 2,000 bales were rejected, 242 bales 
being sent back to the interior. Of waste, 
11,038 bales arrived at Yokohama and 9,351 
bales were sold to foreign firms. 


H.M. rae Empress, accompanied by Madame 
Takakura, and attended by Viscount Kagawa 
and Mr. Sannomiya, respectively Grand and 
Vice-Grand Chamberlain to the Empress; Dr. 
Ito, a court physician ; and Mesdames Aneno- 
koji, Kitajima and Fujishima, visited the Tokyo 
Charity Hospital, at Atagoshita, Shiba, on the 
31st ult. 


On the 3rd instant, the birthday of H.M. the 
Emperor, His Majesty, accompanied by Marquis 
Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain, and attended 
by their Imperial Highnesses Prince Kitashira- 
kawa, and Prince Arisugawa Takehito, Viscount 
Hijikata, Minister of State for the Imperial 
Household; Dr. Iwase, a Court physician; 
Baron Takasaki, Vice-Grand Master of the Board 
of Ceremonies ; Major Okada and Mr. Yoneta, 
Chamberlains ; Lieutenant Hirohata, an Assist- 
ant Chamberlain; Viscount Matsudaira (Sada- 
nori), a Master of the Board of Ceremonies ; 
and Mr. Yamanouchi, a Secretary of the Im- 
perial Household, attended the usual review 
at Aoyama, 


Tuovex business in Imports has not improved 
generally, the record of transactions in Yarns 
and Shirtings is considerable, and from the 
lowest point prices have much improved, though 
not more so than will meet enhanced cost on 
the home side and the recent rise in freights. 
The Yarns disposed of were almost entirely 
English spinnings, and of the Shirtings sold 
35,000 pieces were glb. A few parcels of T.- 
Cloths, Turkey Reds, Velvets, and Prints were 
comprised in the business of the week at late 
rates. The Woollen trade continues quiet. 
The Metal market is unaltered, prices being 
well maintained for the articles required, though 
dealers are only doing a hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness. The Kerosene trade looks healthy ; prices 
are fully maintained and deliveries continue 
good. An arrival of Russian (85,000 cases) is 
reported, part of which was sold floating, but 
holders of American are strong and are getting 
15 to 20 cents per case more than the Russian 
Oil is reported to be offered for. The Sugar 
market is dull and prices are weak. Business 
in the principal Export has considerably fallen 
off when compared with the large quantity of 
Silk purchased last week, though, including 
direct export, which is accountable for nearly 
25 per cent. of the total, over 1,000 piculs have 
been disposed of during the week just ended. 
A moderate daily trade has been done in Waste 
Silk ; prices are steady, supplies are ample, and 
assortments good. There has been very little 
done in Tea. Exchange has been steadier, and 
the rise that has taken place seems firm for the 
time being. 








NOTES. 





Tue Emperor’s birthday was by no means 
blessed with Emperor's weather. A dull, 
clayey sky replaced the brilliant sunshine of 
the preceding day. Rain constantly threatened 
to descend, but was kind enough to remain 
overhead until the festivities of the day and the 
night had been brought to a conclusion. The 
serious illness of the infant Prince Aki rendered 
it doubtful whether the Emperor would go 
through the usual programme of audiences and 
entertainments. His Majesty did not, however, 
depart from the wonted routine. In the morn- 
ing he reviewed the troops in garrison in 
Tdkyé, and afterwards held a levée, which was 
attended by all officials of sufficient rank and 
by the members of the Foreign Corps Diplo- 
matique. The latter, together with the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and the Imperial Princes, 
had the honour of lunching with His Majesty. 
In the afternoon there was a concert at the 
Musical Academy at Uyeno, and a performance 
of No-kyogen at the Noraku-do, in Shiba Park. 
The event of the evening was the annual ball 
given by the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs at the Rokumeikan. The entertainment 
was on a scale of exceptional magnitude this 
year. Nine hundred invitations had been 
issued, and fully that number of persons were 
present, including journalists, men of letters, 
and merchants, whom we do not remember 
to have seen on previous occasions. Viewed 
from without, the Rokumeikan looked like a 
huge transparency. The upper floor was lit by 
electricity, the lower by gas, and the whole out- 
side of the building was festooned with lanterns. 
The decorations were very successful. Critical 
eyes might still have discovered the old fault, 
a too profuse employment of wreaths and bunt- 
ing. We have often remarked that the ball- 
rooms in the Rokumeikan, having been provided 
by the architect with rich and graceful decora- 
tion, are rather disfigured than improved by 
festoons and drapery such as are usually em- 
ployed to hide the unsightliness of common- 
place walls and rough wood-work. This error 
was confined to the principal ball-room, however. 
The vestibule, halls, corridors, supper-room, 
and other salons were beautified chiefly by 
a display of wonderful dwarfed trees, the 
unrivalled chef deuvre of Japanese gardeners. 
Needless to say that all the élite of Tékyé were 
present. Yokohama was not as largely repre- 
sented as usual, owing, we believe, to the adop- 
tion of a very wholesome rule that any one who 
had failed to perform the simple courtesy of 
calling on Count and Countess Okuma, was 
not included in the list of invitations. Probably 
the most noteworthy feature of the evening was 
a marked renaissance of Japanese female cos- 
tume. Instead of the one or two exceptions 
present at the balls of the past two years, quite 
a respectable number of ladies wore, on this 
the graceful, soft and essentially 
feminine dress of their country. Whether this 
should be regarded as a sign of the times, or 
whether it was only because Count Okuma’s 
invitations were less exclusive than usual, we 
cannot certainly say. But many will be inclined 
to construe it in the former sense, when they 
supplement it by the fact that the principal ware- 
house of foreign female costume in Tékyé is 
to be closed at the end of this year, owing to 
paucity of customers. During the early hours 
of the evening the ball-rooms were somewhat 
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inconvenientl¥ CTOWded, but the majority of the 
Yokohama gueSts having taken their departure 
by the 11 o'clock train instead of waiting for the 
special, the dancers subsequently found ample 
space and availed themselves of it zealously. 
The arrangements for refreshments, supper, 
cards, smoking, billiards, and so forth left 
nothing to be desired, and the party was altoge- 
ther eminently brillant and enjoyable. 


Tue Choya Shimbun, ina note on the proposal 
to put nickel coins into circulation, says :—We 
have already published a statement to the effect 
that the Government have in contemplation a 
Proposal to supplement the Coinage Regula- 
tions to the extent of issuing nickel coins. We 
now learn that with certain alterations the 
Senate, to which a bill dealing with the subject 
was submitted, has decided to approve of the 
measure, with the result that supplementary 
regulations will in all probability be pro- 
mulgated very shortly, The new five sen silver 
pieces are generally regarded as most incon- 
venient: they are not only so small as to 
be frequently lost, but in their coinage, so soft 
is the metal, the Treasury incurs considerable 
loss by the large quantity of dust which ensues. 
The two sex copper coin is too large and heavy 
and as the country people usually pay their 
taxes im this form, much inconvenience is 
caused to the Treasury. The total amount 
of copper coin in branch offices of the Trea- 
sury is estimated at not less than a million 
yen, the transportation of which is a tedious 
process. The ¢empo will not long remain in 
circulation, but the dunkyu (1} rin) is still 
in large use in the provinces, though in Toky6 
it circulates only among the poorest classes. 
These coins should be abolished as soon as 
possible, as they are inconsistent with the deci- 
mal system. If it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to replace such inconvenient and 
cumbrous pieces with nickel coins, the measure 
will meet with general approval. It is not 
possible to say exactly to what amount the 
new coins will be issued, but if the above 
mentioned pieces are to be withdrawn from 
circulation it will probably be about eight mil- 
lion yen, and the process of replacement 
will extend over five years. The profit which 
will accrue to the Government is put at a million 
anda half yer. The five sen nickel coin will 
not cost over 1} sen, which would leave a profit of 
3% sen, but as considerable loss will be incurred 
in exchanging these for the sempo and bunkyu 
the aggregate is put at the above figure. Nickel, 
or rather a compound of nickel and silver, is 
well adapted for subsidiary coins as it is bright 
and hard. We only trust that in putting the 
new coinage into circulation care will be taken 
to do so gradually, so as to avoid any derange- 
ment of business. 








We observe that the North China Daily News, 
which journal cannot, of course, be expected to 
know Japanese affairs better than newspapers 
published in Japan, re-produces, with apparent 
approval, an ignorant and silly paragraph from 
the Fapan Gazette attacking the Mainichi 
Shimbun, because the latter said that some of 
the Japanese “fancy goods” sold by foreign 
shops in Yokohama are injurious to Japan’s in- 
dustrial reputation. The Japan Gazelle, more 
suo, broke out into violent abuse of the Afar- 


nichi Shimbun, called it the “ anti-foreign 








that “hardly any goods of Japanese manufacture 
are sold in foreign shops in Yokohama,” furni- 
ture excepted, and recommended the Mainichi 
Shimbun to direct its criticisms against ‘“ the 
barefaced forgeries by Japanese of every kind 
of trade-mark.” But in point of fact the AZaz- 
nichi’s statement is not only true, but timely. 
Japanese art manufactures, as represented in 
Yokohama stores, are not at all calculated to 
popularise the workmanship of this country. 
They belong emphatically to the lower classes 
of such goods, and are, for the most part, gaudy, 
vulgar, and without any technical excellence. It 
has often surprised us that some enterprising 
Japanese does not combine with a foreigner of 
intelligence, taste, and experience, to establish a 
really good museum of art in Yokohama. It is 
true that, a few hundred yards beyond the 
westerly limit of the Settlement, the purchaser 
of objects of wr¢u can find many beautiful and 
chaste articles at the well-known store of Musa- 
shiya. But the globe-trotter apparently prefers 
to buy from a foreign salesman, whose verdict 
he is generally content to take though in reality 
it has less claim to attention than his own 
opinion, Atall events, as matters now stand, 
itis beyond doubt that the most trashy speci- 
mens of Japanese art manufacture are offered 
for sale in the Foreign Settlement. Then there 
is the question of exports. In these again, 
cheapness is the first desideratum. Every year 
Europe and America receive quantities of utterly 
inartistic goods, Japanese only in name, and 
though these apparently find a market, it is 
evident that they must ultimately produce a 
reaction against the predilection of the West for 
the art productions of this country. The matter 
well merits the attention of thoughtful Japanese, 
for undoubtedly one of Japan’s most important 
paths to prosperity lies in the sale of her art 
manufactures abroad. 


Tue Nippon Fin takes us to task in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which it publishesin English, and 
which we reproduce verbatim ef literatim :— 


In criticizing the “Daino Ron” published in our 
journal, the ¥apan Mail takes an opportunity to 
defame’ our journal by calling it a name, not only false, 
but perfectly slanderous. It has the following words: 
‘That journal notorious for its publication of a number 
of grossly false charges against the management of the 

‘akashima Mine.” Men often differ from each other 
in their opinions, but before the falsity is duly proved, 
no one does deserve such a name as that which has 
been charged against us by the Fapan Mail. The 
criticism on the “Daino Ron” is of no place for 
scandalizing our journal respecting our report of the 
Takashima affairs which, as every body knows, has 
never been completely contradicted. Whatever we 
wrei, is of course open to criticism. If it be conducted 
fairly and honestly, we would be most willing to submit 
to it, and we would not be slow in confessing our 
weakness of argument in case it be fairly exposed, 
But such an attempt asthe ¥apan Mail has made, is 
not only unfair, but very malicious. Such dealing is 
quite revolting to any noble heart. We find it difficult 
to comprehend, why the ¥apan Mail conducted by 
Englishmen whose principle lies in giving “fair play,” 
should resort to so ignoble a means. We are com- 
pelled to borrow the words used by it in closing the 
criticism against us, and to say : perhaps some deeper 
meaning underlies the ¥apan Mail's words in bringing 
so slanderous and out-of-place charge against us. ‘Ihey 
are perfectly puzzling to us, and so it will be to any 
impartial reader, One who resorts to clandestine 
means himself, is apt to suspect others to be guilty of 
the same tri 


Ir is easy to understand the Tdkyd journal's 
chagrin that the taint of the Takashima libel 
continues to mar its fairfame. That is not our 
fault, however. Neither have we been guilty of 
any “trick,” ‘clandestine ” or “scandalous.” 
It is the custom,—and a very wholesome cus- 
tom too—with readers of newspapers in Europe 
and America to judge a’journal by ‘its record. 
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was the Takashima slander, every subsequent 
performance of the journal is viewed with suspi- 
cion, The Nippon Fin must lie on the bed it 
has made for itself. We do not doubt that its 
intentions are good, and we see that it includes 
able writers among its staff. But only a long 
course of well-doing can efface the memory of 
the stupendous blunder—to speak euphemistic- 
ally,—that it perpetrated at the outset of its 
career. Whenever we take up a copy of the 
paper, or hear its name mentioned, our thoughts 
revert immediately to its Takashima escapade. 
If this is un-English, “ ignoble,” or “ malicious,” 
we cannot help it. The Wippon Fin, with its 
wild exaggerations and its appeals to the ordeal 
of pistols, rendered itself a conspicuous object 
of ridicule, and the echoes of the laughter it 
excited will long remain audible. 


A series of German scientific lectures on the 
same lines as those given last year have been 
arranged to be delivered during the ensuing 
winter in the lecture hall of the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Hitotsubashi. The President of the 
Imperial University, Mr. H. Watanabe, has 
kindly consented to act as honorary president 
of the committee. The lectures will be deli- 
vered on the second Monday of each month at 
5.30 p.m. For each lecture special invitations 
will be issued by cards, which will serve as 
tickets for admission. The presence of ladies 
is specially desired. Each leciure will be re- 
peated in Japanese. The following is a pro- 
gramme of the lectures:— 

1—November tath, Dr. Riess, “The Eta of the Great Geo- 

a—Bodinber 1oihy Dr Weipert, “The Vatious Laws of In- 

heritance with regard to Japan.” 

sfanuaty qth, 1885, Dr Takahashi, “The History of Phar- 
February 11th, 1889, Dr. Busse, * The Object of Ethi 
March 11th, +889 (Will be published later on) 


‘April 8th, 1889, Dr. Koganei, “ The Physial Characteristics 
of the Aino, 











A curious fact often noticed in connection with 
journalistic writings in this Settlement and 
brought again into prominence by the recent 
storm against the Pall Mall Gazette's Commis- 
sioner, is that some folks are determined not to 
permit it to be said that anyone makes, or has 
made, money in Yokohama. According to 
them, the last thirty years have been all work 
and no profit for the foreign residents; the 
benefits of foreign trade have been entirely 
absorbed by the Japanese ; its hardships alone 
have fallen to the unfortunate alien's lot. 
What silliness is this! And in what a humi- 
liating light the foreign community is thus re- 
presented! Who imagines that great British 
firms would maintain branches here, that shrewd 
English traders would establish themselves here, 
and that a large number of well educated, intel- 
ligent mercantile men would continue to live 
here, if no profits were to be realized by doing 
so? Americans, Germans, Englishmen, French- 
men—when did they become so inept and so 
incompetent? We have always imagined that 
acertain reproach is involved in saying that a 
men does not succeed in the profession he has 
chosen and pursues. Is this not the case in 
Yokohama? Is it a thing to parade in public 
that the foreign community makes a compara- 
tive failure of its business and yet persists in 
carrying it on, year after year? The assertion 
isa poor compliment at best and labours under 
the further disadvantage of being entirely in- 
Fortunes may be difficult to amass in 
Yokohama now-a-days—where are they easy ?. 
though, looking back through the twenty-one 
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goodly number of men who, having made their 
piles, large or small, retired from business to 
take their ease in their own national inns, There 
have been failures, too, and these also aggre- 
gate, alas!, a bulky showing. But taking the 
bitter with the sweet, we should say that busi- 
ness is Japan has been about as satisfactory as 
business is anywhere. There are not a few 
gentlemen in this settlement who, having come 
to Japan entirely without capital, now lead lives, 
conduct transactions and occupy positions that 
would be envied by persons who started else- 
where in the same race under more favourable 
conditions. At any rate, it is a detraction to 
assert that the foreign residents have been 
making a failure here all these years. They are 
too shrewd and hard-working for that. 








SwitzERLAND will soon have to conclude com- 
mercial treaties with France, Italy, Austria, and 
Germany. It is hence very natural that com- 
mercial topics are being discussed in the press 
and among the people. The conclusion of 
commercial treaties is a difficult matter, as illu- 
strated by the former differences between Ger- 
many and Austria and by the present friction 
between France and Italy, A small country 
would naturally go to the wall under such cir- 
cumstances. The Swiss, however, are showing 
that they are not commercially insignificant, a 
fact which is not usually realized abroad. One 
of their papers shows that the trade of their 
country forms two per cent. of the world’s 
commerce, estimating the latter at 75 mil- 
liards of francs. Leaving size and everything 
else out of consideration, Switzerland ranks 
eleventh among the commercial nations of the 
world, following after Austria, Italy, and Belgium, 
but preceding Spain. This is certainly an 
excellent commercial record for a country that 
numbered on the 30th of June, 1887, only 
2,957,526 inhabitants. Her plea for considera- 
tion in the commercial race of to-day is still 
stronger when we apply another, and in a certain 
sense fairer, test to her status. Her trade 
amounts to 510 francs per head of the popula- 
tion, of which 283 are represented by her im- 
ports and 227 by her exports. Taking the 
trade per head of the population as the common 
standard,—and itis an excellent test for the 
commercial life within a nation,—Switzerland 
stands second among the States of the world, 
excelled only by Holland, whose large transit 
trade gives her 1,012 francs per head. Switzer- 
land is followed by Belgium with 428 and by 
Great Britain with 421 francs of trade per 
head of the population. Then follows a long 
gap, neither France nor Germany rising to 200 
francs per head; while Austria, Italy, and 
Spain are represented each by less than 106 
francs per head, statistics which show the great 
relative importance of Switzerland's commerce, 
and are well calculated to impress the people 
and the statesmen of the little republic with the 
necessity of steering cautiously and safely 
through the shoals and quicksands of commer- 
cial politics. 





Unper the heading ‘“‘ The Japanese Trick—how 
it is done,” the following letter appears in the 
Pottery Gazette: 
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of commercial procedure. The goods are purchased in Japan 
by agents residing there, who are familiar with the language 
and manners and customs of the native manufactu-ers. The 
Strings are generally pulled in London, either by a merchant or 
one of the officials of one of the banks doing business in the 
East, generally by the former. Advances are mace on the 
goods in the usual wry by the bankers, and if the acceptances 
met, of course the bills of lading, indents, &c., are 
inded over to the merchant. If he is in good repute with the 
jankers this formality is dispensed with, In a case, however, 
which I have in my mind's eye, for some reason ov other best 
Known to temselves, the bank held possession of a most 
valuable consigament of Japanese ware, Country bankeis, 
through their London office, were then communicated with, and 
the goods sent to Iveal auctioneers o! 
case, whether worked through the 
prise, the resw 
of very, valua bly well got 
ware—itom an Eastern point of view 
large town, in the midst of a manufacturing community, or a 
Cathedral ‘city surrounded by the homes of wealthy gent-y, 
The local auctioncer selected is always a man of standing, and 
if he has not a saleroom of his own, a well-accustomed hall is 
taken for the purpose, and the charming goods—to those who 
like Oriental display and colours—are on view a few days before 
the sale, Elaborate catalogues are printed, and circulated by 
postyandze the ball ic kept rolling. The day of the sale is at 
‘and, and it is only fair to say that to all appearance every- 
thing is fair and square and above board, The local auctioneer 
has a name and a fame to sustain, and, if he had the inclination, 
he dare not descend to any of the low practices his itinerant 
brethren would not scruple at. Looking round the auction- 
room, one soon perceives the kind of flies this local spider has 
attracted to his web. They generally consist of a very small 
sprinkling of the local gentry, well known for their parsimonious 
habits, and a large gathering of the would-be gentry, chiefly 
those who have by means of a fortunate invention, or by trading, 
le money. They have the desire to be thaght by their 
neighbours to be above the commonality, and having read in 
the fashion journal that such-and-such Japanese goods are con- 
sidered chic in upper circles, they bid greedily for whatever the 
auctioneer recommends. \e same time their commercial 
training enjoins caution, ‘They are cautious in a way,and often 
secure good bargains, but, only let one of the nobility present 
make a bid for a pair of Kaga ware vases, say, then their habi- 
ind they bid like lunatics. In the 
same way they completely lose their heads when one of their 
number, who himself has been exceptionally fortuns te in life, 
bids for, sayy a tea set of Satsuma ware. The auctioneer, in 
duty bound, makes the best of these opportunities, and works 
them to the'advantage of his employers, There is ‘no blinking 
the fact that, owing to the cheapness of labour in the East, an 
to the exceptional cleverness of our island prototypes, the Japa 
nese, they produce some really fine examples of artistic pottery. 
Indeed, the quality of the goods would rather surprise some of 
your readers, whose ideas of Japanese pottery are chiefly found on 
the German imitation goods, and the productions of the lower 
class makers which crowd our gift tea-shops and stores. It is 
not, however, the quality of the goods Iam calling in question, 
but'the system resorted to of disposing of tiem by means of 
public auction, instead of in the usual channels of trade, 
Femarks as to quality will be fully 
stands potting will only exam 
Imari, Yakishume, 
Yokohama, Nagasaki, and ot 0 
to collectors. The art-run-wild, medsllions, and bands of flowers, 
beautifuliy enamelled diapers, in rich and unique, designs, 
panels of warriors and flowers, richly gilded and decorated, 
almost redolent of native scenery and quaintly dressed figures, 
go to make up a collection that it is small wonder it draws 
together such a motley assembly of wealthy patrons. 
‘Yours, &€., ‘A Daater, 
P.S.—While confining my remarks chiefly to sales in the 
country, lam quite aware of the regular and systematic sale of 
‘similar goods under both similar and also altered conditions in 
the various well-known London auction marts, 
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Tue establishment} of a trade and commerce 
museum at Shanghai seems to have entered the 
field of practical probabilities. The Hon.Secre- 
tary of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has written an essay strongly advocating 
the scheme. He estimates that the total ex- 
penses of the undertaking would not exceed 
twenty-five thousand taels, and informsthe people 
of Shanghai that the Asiatic Society is willing 
to undertake the organization and installation 
of the museum, should the public pronounce in 
favour of the scheme. The gist of his essay is 
contained in the following paragraphs :— 

There in no doubt that China is one of the richest 
countries in the world, not rich in the sense that, for 
example, Great Britain is rich—the people are poor 
and great fortunes are rare—but rich in the products 
of the country, products which the world wants and 
for which it will pay. Here we have fertile fields, and 
mineral deposits declared by experts to be equal to any 
in the world ; but how much have they been developed 
for foreign trade? Some few commodities, a mere 
gleaning of the rich harvest, now enter into foreign 
trade, and scarce one that has not taken immense 
strides ; we may instance straw braid of which the 
export through Shanghai amounted in 1867 to 045 
piculs, and in 1887 to 150,953 piculs ; camels’ wool in 
1867 to 825 piculs, in 1887 to 14,739 piculs ; cowhides 
in 1867 to 146 piculs, in 1887 to 65,437 piculs, How 
many articles there are, the value of which is known 
to but a few, which should go like these, to swell the 
export trade of China. 

__ New articles of export must then be found ; but how 
is this to be done? It is clearly impossible for each 
merchant himself to enter on the search over so wide a 
field; by his own unaided efforts he will catch but a 
few flying straws of the trade that passes him by; the 
true and only effective method is to spread out before 
the merchant an exhibition of the resources of China, 
in such shape that all information desired is readily 
obtained. At present there is no public collection 
any where in China to which the merchant can of right 
refer for information about actual or potential staples 
of trade. Tire foreign communities are as much ex- 
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bers were on the other side of the globe. Ina certain 
sense they are farther removed from the means of 
acquiring information than is the public of London, 
Berlin or Washington ; for in these capitals collections 
are to be found from which much of the knowledge 
now unattainable here may be gained. Yet, obviously, 
it isin China, and by persons already in touch with 
Chinese traders, that such information is needed ; and 
that information is best to be gained from a properly 
classified collection of all Chinese products. Such a 
collection is that now proposed by the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society : a collection, suitably 
housed and classified, of all products, raw and manu- 
factured, which enter or might enter into the trade of 
the country, Such a Museum should contain 
agricultural products in ail stages of preparation ; 
farming implements; specimens of minerals from all 
the Eighteen Provinces; models of metallurgical ap- 
paratus ; samples of the thousands of substances used 
by the Chinese as medicines ; vegetable fibres and pro- 
ducts ; textile fabrics ; tools and utensils ; porcelain, 
metal and other wares; and numerous other products 
of which not one-tenth is known to those most in- 
terested, those who are anxiously searching at their 
own cost and by their own unaided efforts for new 
articles of trade. Specimens and models will be ob- 
tained by purchase or donation, and it is intended to 
make as complete an exhibit as can be obtained of the 
present and potential resources of China. 














Bradstreet’s has the following :—Mr. Thomas 
Ellison, in his circular of September 15, gives 
the following view of cotton prospects and 
prices :—‘ The pinch for cotton foreshadowed 
in our previous reports is now being realized, 
but with more severity than we had anticipated, 
in consequence of the unexpectedly slow move- 
ment of the new American crop. The outlook 
for the immediate future does not promise any 
relief, and we fear that consumers may be tem- 
porarily forced to resort to ‘short time.’ Later 
on everything will depend upon the develop- 
ments of the new crop, about which it is too 
early yet to say anything reliable. In the mean- 
time it looks as if a higher range of values will 
tule between now and Christmas than was a 
short time back calculated upon. The present 
statistical position is one of extraordinary 
strength, the visible supply for the world to-day 
(September 15) comparing as follows :— 











1888, 1887, 1886, 1883. 1884. 
America: . 488 640 648 754 766 
East Indian......... 223 448 297 206 546 
Sundries « D779 tr 7713687 
Totals ......... 760 1,199. 1,022 1,096 1,399 
“These figures speak for themselves. The 


comparison will become worse and worse this 
month and next, and-if any serious damage 
happens to the American crop the situation will 
become quite critical.” Neill Brothers, in their 
circular of September 14, give the following 
advice to English spinners :—‘‘ The chances are 
still, therefore, largely in favour of a large crop, 
and as prices are just now controlled by the 
deficiency in the visible supply and the scarcity 
of ready cotton in all the American markets, it 
appears to us advisable for spinners to fall back 
on their stocks, deferring new crop purchases, 
as far as their necessities wil! allow, till the 
weight of receipts is felt on the American 
markets and holders become eager sellers. That 
time always comes round sooner or later in the 
autumn months, and it would certainly be im- 
politic for spinners to help planters to establish 
the present high prices as the basis for the new 
season, when by patience for a few weeks 4 
materially lower level may be established.” 





Tue Fiji Shimpé has caught us tripping. By 
a most absurd translator’s blunder, we took the 
rendering “brush” to signify ‘“hair-brush,” 
whereas in reality it meant “ paint-brush,” 
Japanese ‘‘pen.” Of course we have no excuse 
to make, and can only express our regrets t0 
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Tur Risit& Stn and Nagasaki Express,ajour- 

nal which ®8Y be presumed to know the condition 
of the Takashima Mine, the principal industry 
in its neighbourhood, writes thus :—‘‘ Probably 
the discovery of dead bodies in one of the coal 
mines at Miike will supply a fresh subject for 
our contemporary the Gaze/fe to rave about, 
and thus enable it to ‘let up’a little on poor, 
unfortunate Takashima, which has been getting 
it hot and strong for the past month. Two short 
extracts, one from an article headed ‘ More about 
Takashima,’ and another sensationally entitled 
“The Cloakers of Iniquity Unmasked,’ are fair 
specimens of the rabid writing with which the 
Gazetle has recently abounded, the whole of 
which not only prove the writer's ignorance of the 
subject he is writing on, but display a palpable 
amount of deep-rooted malice against everyone 
and everything connected with the Takashima 
Colliery, which is anything but creditable to 
his character as a public journalist. As nota 
single article has been worthy of reproducing, 
nor scarcely a statement made worth the trouble 
of refuting, we have hitherto refrained from 
noticing them,—a course we propose to continue 
to pursue in future.” ‘The Nagasaki journal does 
wisely. The Japan Gazeffe's escapade about 
the Takashima Mine was simply monstrous. 
Nothing wilder or less rational could be heard 
in the cells of alunatic asylum. Still, the articles 
were an interesting specimen of newspaper ethics 
in Yokohama. We talk angrily about the globe- 
trotter who criticises us aftera month's residence, 
but the notion of a newly arrived American 
shop-lad undertaking to denounce a big Japanese 
enterprise, the very names of whose managers 
he could not spell properly and concerning which 
he had not the faintest scintilla of knowledge, 
must be held to beat the record. 








Prestpent Creveranp did not think of history 
when he undertook to convert the foreign rela- 
tions of his country into an electioneering lever. 
The world had almost begun to believe him a 
great man before he made this mistake. He 
had shown himself honest, upright, sensible, 
and apparently fearless; qualities which, in 
combination and favoured by opportunity, are 
sufficient to ensure fame. But his Retaliation 
Message displayed him in a new light. It 
showed that he is not above prostituting the 
highest public interests to private purposes. 
Of course England and America cannot fight. 
War between them is practically out of the 
question. “But they can be close allies, and 
everything tending to promote that consumma- 
tion is as much to be desired by civilized hu- 
manity as everything tending to retard it is to be 
deprecated. President Cleveland cannot doubt 
this. When, therefore, he allows himself to slap 
England's face merely for the sake of winning 
the applause and the votes of disloyal Irish- 
men, he steps down, very low down, from the 
place he had almost won in the world’s esteem. 
England is not a petty Power. Custom has not 
taught her the necessity of tamely enduring 
insults. However kindly her people may feel 
towards their kith and kin beyond the Atlantic, 
however earnestly her thinking men may long 
for that great federation of ‘the Anglo-Saxon 
race which alone, among all conceivable even- 
tualities, can dictate conditions of peace and 
harmony to the world, she cannot but resent 
the notion of being converted into the corpus 
vile of experiments in American party politics. 
President Cleveland, however, having descended 
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to bid for the favour of a section of the voting 
public by simulating disregard for England's 
good-will, plays the rd/e consistently. His 
communication about Sir L, Sackville West is 
evidently a part of the game. Sir Lionel is the 
last man in the world to violate diplomatic 
etiquette by interfering in the internal politics 
of the country to which he is accredited. But 
his position at Washington must have been one 
of great difficulty. Directed by Lord Salisbury 
to convey to the American Administration a 
suitably strong protest against the unfriendly 
tone of President Cleveland's Retaliation Mes- 
sage, but privately instructed, at the same 
time, that the message need not be regarded 
as a genuine feature of the United States’ 
foreign relations, it is conceivable that he 
may have allowed the latter interpretation to 
influence his language or demeanour in semi- 
official circles. Now nothing could be more 
fatal to President Cleveland's supposed purpose 
in’ penning the offensive message than to 
have the public taught to believe that his 
inspiration came from party politics rather 
than from patriotism. Therefore, to remove 
any impression created by Sir Lionel’s atti- 
tude, he may have deemed it prudent to sup- 
plement his previous anti-English exhibition 
by demanding that official's recall. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that Sir Lionel has made some 
real mistake. Let us hope that such will prove 
to have been the case, for it were better that the 
reputation of twenty diplomatists should suffer 
than that the enfenfe between England and 
America should be even temporarily disturbed. 
But the probability is that this incident will 
prove to be simply the sequel of the President's 
first bid for Irish votes, and that the verdict of 
history as to his statesmanlike qualities will be 
very different from that suggested by his pre- 
vious Career. 











FTER a period of comparative quiescence, the 
disagreeable cat-fish that lies imprisoned under 
the weight of these picturesque Japanese islands, 
set himself to wriggle last Friday night, to the 
no small alarm of the capital. No less than 
four distinct shocks of earthquake, or groups of 
shocks were felt during the afternoon and night, 
the last and by far the most severe occurring at 
half-past seven on Saturday morning. A series 
of seismic disturbances at brief intervals is 
always disquieting. Great and destructive shocks 
have generally been preceded by such a pheno- 
menon. It is recorded that immediately before 
one half of Tékyd was destroyed by the catas- 
trophe of 1855, the uneasy earth gave repeated 
warnings of its unstable condition, and that on 
the day of the final tremble the sky presented 
just such a dull, clay-like aspect as it wore last 
Saturday. The combination of resemblances, 
seismic and celestial, was therefore viewed by 
many with considerable alarm. Happily, how- 
ever, Saturday passed without any confirmation 
of these apprehensions, and except a slight 
movement on Sunday morning at about 2 o'clock, 
the cat-fish has since remained quiet. 





We take the following from Zhe Times of 
September 22nd :—‘The Belgian Minister to 
Japan, in a. recent report to his Government, 
states that during the past year the Governor of 
Yokohama has had waterworks for that town 
constructed under the superintendence of Gene- 
ral Palmer, of the Royal Engineers. In con- 
sequence of the success which has attended 
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this undertaking, several other towns have ap- 
plied for a similar water supply, and the subject 
is now being carefully studied. In Tokyo also 
arrangements are about to be made for improv- 
ing the supply, but it is not yet known whether 
the State will defray the prime cost or leave it 
to a private company. The difficulty at present 
consists in providing the funds, amounting to 
about a million sterling. -The city has 1,300,000 
inhabitants, and enough water would have to 
be provided for 2,000,000. The question is a 
pressing one for Japanese towns, because the 
wells are for the most part fouled by reason of 
their proximity to the rice fields. Under these 
circumstances the Minister advises Belgian 
manufacturers to be on the alert. The Japan- 
ese Government have not adopted the system of 
tenders, and therefore it is necessary that 
agents should be on the spot, fully authorized 
to make proposals to the authorities, who have 
as yet arrived at no conclusion in respect to the 
further construction of waterworks. The British 
Consul in Yokohama, in a report which has 
just been published, also refers to General 
Palmer's new supply for that town. The intake 
is about 25} miles from the filtering beds, and 
the construction of the works was rendered ex- 
tremely difficult in various places by the rugged 
and hilly nature of the country, which neces- 
sitated the opening of a temporary road, the 
erection of several bridges, and the excavation 
of cuttings ;*but, in spite of all obstacles, the 
undertaking was completed within the specified 
time. The Consul anticipates that the health of 
the town will be greatly improved by this in- 
troduction of a plentiful supply of wholesome 
water, and that it will prove instrumental in 
protecting the community against the ravages 
of cholera.” 


Tue Singapore Free Press thus describes a 
new dredger now on the way to Japan :—A very 
curious looking craft, something between a tor- 
pedo boat and a sand barge, may be seen lying 
in the Roads just off Messrs. Gilfillan Wood & 
Co.’s pier on Collyer Quay. It is the steam-hop- 
per dredger Soda-ga-ura Maru, built to order 
for the Japanese Government by Messrs. Simons 
& Co, of Renfrew. The vessel arrived this 
morning from the Clyde in command of Cap- 
tain McDougall, who speaks in high terms of 
his little vessel, which is only 106 gross tonnage. 
When off Cape Guardafui very bad weather was 
experienced, and the dredger behaved most ad- 
mirably. When it is taken into consideration 
that she has 4 inch bulwarks and that during the 
storm nothing was swept off the deck it speaks 
very well for her seagoing qualities. The Sada- 
ga-ura Maru is so constructed that she can 
run into a sandbank and dredge ahead 
making a passage for herself. She can dredge 
300 tons of mud in one hour, filling herself first 
and barges afterwards. Her engines, which 
are of 45 h.p., make 150 revolutions a minute, 
and are capable of driving her seven knots, 
When loaded she can discharge her cargo 
almost instantaneously through four hoppers, 
which, when not loaded with sand or mud, 
contain water which is gradually forced out as 
the mud is pumped up intothem. She has 
two of Brown’s patent steam winches, with 
three barrels working independently of each 
other. Over these barrels chains are run out 
forward and aft to guide the vessel when at 
work. She is provided with the Lucigen light, 
which is made on board and which’ is capable 
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of turning night into day for 300 yards radius 
round the ship. The Soda-ga-ura Maru is 
a sister ship to the S¥. George built by the 
same firm for the British Government, and 
at present in use in Portsmouth Harbour. She 
was taken there from the Clyde by Captain 
McDougall, who as soon as he has safely deli- 
vered his present charge will return home to take 
another similar vessel to Natal. The S¢. George 
made three trips daily in Portsmouth when at 
work, and it only takes her two hours to pump 
up 350 tons of mud, deposit it at sea, and re- 
turn, The Soda-ga-ura Maru has’a crew of 
fifteen all told, and will leave for Yokohama 
probably the day after to-morrow. 


Rererrinc to Mr. Denny's recently published 
brochure on Korean affairs, the Chinese Times 
says i— 


There is something peculiarly unfortunate in the cir- 
cumstances of Korea, that makes her politics the sport of 
every forelgn dilettante. ‘Yhe King and Queen are 
sca:cely treated with greater ceremony than those African 
sovereigns of whom we hear by every steamer, who become 
the puppets or the partisans of sival explcrers. Every 
adventurer who alights on the coast seems to be seized 
with the idea that he, or she, is a discoverer of a country 
without a policy, and forthwith they set about providing 
one. Consuls-General, forgetful of their limited respo: 
bilities, missionaries of both sexes, oblivious of their mis-ion, 

i ion throws off at a tangent 
from her busy wheels, who happen to have a taste for 
plotting, seem at once to set up shop with the stock-in- 
trade of a Korean policy of their own. And they work 
away at it with the zeal of an inventor working out a new 
patent. Of all this tribe Mr. Denny may be taken as the 
most favourable specimen, inasmuch as he is honest in in- 
tention and out spoken, and, if, his attempt to carry the 
King on his back appears so ridiculous, we may be’ sure 
that the other intriguers would cut a much more dis- 
gracful figure if the light were let_in on their proceed 
ings as it has been let in by Mr. Denny cn his. Moral 
baseness and moral blindness amount to nearly the same 
thing, and whatever be the avowed intentions of the 
parasites who are demoralizing the Korean King, they 
are lusy preparing the way for strife apd bloodshed, 
merely to provide themselves with a game'to play.. Un- 
happy King to be saddled with such counsellors! 


Mr. Denny’s crities have not all struck so hard 
as this, but it must be confessed that the 
measure of applause elicited by his pamphlet in 
the Orient has been very scant. In the West, it 
has been better treated, some American journals 
writing quite eloquently on the subject of the 
litle Kingdom's rights. Why should this 
difference exist? Are we folks out here less 
capable of crediting a man with high motives 
or less susceptible to appeals made in behalf of 
a weak nation’s independence? Surely not. 
But, being closer to the object discussed, we 
see its proportions more clearly. We see that 
Korean independence and the peace of the 
Orient are incompatible, and we have not much 
patience with enthusiasts who labour to achieve 
the former without any appreciation of the 
danger to which they would expose the latter. 


A concert, with a short but interesting pro- 
gramme, was given by the members of the 
Musical Academy at Uyeno on the afternoon of 
the 3rd of November. The large hall of the 
Kwazo-ku Kwai-kan was finely decorated in 
honour of the occasion, and was well-filled with 
a select audience. The first piece was a piano 
duet of some difficulty, skilfully rendered on 
an inferior instrament by Miss Koda and Miss 
Toyama. The next item was a hymn in honour 
of the occasion—His Imperial Majesty's Birth- 
day—sung in unison by a choir of male and 
female voices, The music, by Mr. Uye, is of 
a brisk and pleasing nature, with a polka move- 
ment, and is perhaps somewhat light for the 
words and sentiment; it was sung with much 
spirit, An address by H.E. Mr. Tsuji Shinji, 
Vice-Minister of State for Education, followed, 
Thereafter the same Imperial Birthday hymn, of 























which Baron Takasaki of the Board of Cere- 
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monies in the Imperial Household is the com- 
poser, was sung to different music. The music 
in this case was the production of Mr. S. Isawa, 
Director of the Academy, and though graver was 
still effective, with some fine cadences at the 
close of the lines. Unlike Mr. Uye’s, this music 
was sung in parts. 
Impertat Birrapay Hymn, 





No. 1. 
A-ma-tsu hi-ka-ge wa ka-wa-ra-ne-do yo no u-ki gu-mo no 
ki ki i kusmo-ri de na-na 





to o-ko ru to-kistsu_ ki 
to-yorsa-ka no-bo-ru mi 


hi ke-re 
Gassitd Ki mi wa chi yo ma se ya chi yo ma se, Ki mi wa chi 
yo ma se ya chi yo ma se. 





abi suesusmicte tsuki ni hi 

sa-ka-yu-ku mi-yo ko-so ta-no shi kere 

Gassnd :—Ki mi wa chi yo ma se ya chi yo ma se, Ki mi wa ch: 
ma se ya chi yo ma se. 





No. g. 
Yo-ro-2u no kueni mo he-datte-i ta, misna-to no to-za-shi hi-ra- 
kicta-ru Yacshi-ma no u-mi no ka-gi-ti na-ku hi-ro:ki_mi-ko- 
koro shi-ta-istsu-tsu d-buene o-busne ku-ni tsu-mo-no tsu 
te ha-ko-besba to-shi do-shi ni ta-mi-no kesmucri-mo tachi s0- 
‘mi-yo ko-so tasno phi ke-re 
Ki mi wa chi yo ma se ya chi yo ma se, Ki mi wa chi 
{yo ma se ya chi yoma se, 




















No 
Me-gu-mi no tsu-yu no ka-ka r: 
Foche-ki ke-n 





tacmi gussa icka-de sa-ka- 
'ba ko-no sa chi 
ru be-ki ta-ma no ute na mo shi-ba no to mo wa-ga. 
mi no yo-ro-zu-yo wo i-d-sa-ka zu-ki to-riedo-ri ni u-to 
kyo ko-so ta-no-shi ke-re 
Gassx i wa chi yo ma se ya chi yo ma se, Ki mi wa chi 
yo ma se ya chi yoma se. 











A fine rendering by a string band of eight, 
with a piano accompaniment, of the overture to 
Keller Bela’s “ Lustspiel,” brought the matinée 


to an end :— 
Procrammn. 
1, Muste, Piano Dou, 
Overture to Poet’and Peasant.” Fr. v. Supré. 
2, Cuorvs.—" Tenché-setsu no Uta” No. II. 
Music by Mr. Uve, harmonized by Professor G. 
Savvier. Words by Baron M. ‘Taxasaxt. 
3. Appres 
4. Cuorus.—" Tenché-setsu no Uta.” 
Music by Mr. S. Isawa, harmonized by Professor 
G. Savvint. Words by Baron M. ‘TAKASAKI. 
5. Must., Steinc OrcHestra, 
Overture to  Lustspiel ” 











No. I. 


Ketver Beta. 
More than once in these columns attention has 
been called to the subject of our correspondent, 
“Merchant's,” letter. There is no doubt that 
very filthy and poisonous stuff is sold at many 
of the grog-shops throughout Japan. Consuls 
have inveighed, from their places on the bench, 
against the maddening effects of the fraudulent 
compounds dispensed to ignorant customers, 
and the annual records of crime and sickness 
have been appreciably swelled by this doctored 
alcohol. But brandy at sixpence a bottle and 
champagne at sixteen-pence—what must these 
decoctions be? Everyone who for his sins has 
visited a Japanese restaurant knows that the 
foreign liquor sold there is execrable. There 
appears to be no scruple at all among certain 
dealers as to the quality of the alcoholic bever- 
ages they import. ‘The ignorance of the Japa- 
nese consumer offers itself to be exploited and 
is exploited. It would be futile to condemn 
this. Similar conditions will produce similar 
results so long as the world lasts. The ques- 
tion is whether some preventive measures cannot 
be adopted. Of course it will occur to every one 
at the outset that our foreign grog-shops in Yoko: 
hama are entirely uncontrolled. ‘Their keepers 
are free to sell anything they please, and that they 
do sell vile poison is beyond question. How- 
ever, owing to the pleasant fiction of municipal 
government without administration, the grog- 
shops cannot be compelled to take out licenses. 
Yokohama enjoys the notoriety of being the 
only place in the civilized world where the 
pursuit of the most dangerous calling in exist- 
ence is left absolutely uncontrolled. But 
our correspondent, discusses the question of 
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Japanese shops rather than of foreign. He 
suggests that the Government might do well to 
collect samples of imported and home-made 
liquors, submit them to analysis, and allow 
nothing to be sold without an official certificate 
of quality. Would this be possible? We 
greatly doubt it. In respect of home-made 
liquors there would be no insuperable difficulty, 
perhaps. But how should imports be dealt 
with? Foreign merchants of the stamp of our 
correspondent would be only too willing to 
acquiesce in any arrangement calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of honest trade. They would 
probably be willing that an excise bureau should 
be established in the Customs for the purpose 
of testing every consignment of alcoholic bever- 
ages and affixing stamps to approved cases. 
But it is not very probable that such an institu- 
tion would be agreed to by the Treaty Powers, 
nor is it by any means certain that the Japanese 
Authorities would be wise to make the attempt. 
At any rate, we fully agree with our corre- 
spondent that the subject deserves consideration. 





AccorpineG to the F¥7jf Shimpo the holders of 
the 10,000,000 yen of Pension Bonds, which 
are to be redeemed, have proved to be of a mind 
much different from that which was anticipated. 
Having it in their choice to receive the value 
of their bonds either in cash or in Redemption 
Bonds, it was believed that the demand would 
run almost entirely on the latter. This has 
not been the case, however. Formerly the 
proportion of holders requiring cash to those 
desiring bonds in exchange was about 9 to 
10; it is in the present instance 4 to 
6. Bonds to the value of 4,000,000 yen are 
held in Tokyo, and the holders demand 
1,600,000 yen in cash and 2,400,000 in Re- 
demption Loan Bonds. The cash claims have 
nearly all been paid, and the Redemption Bonds 
were to be issued after the rst instant. The 
Fiji Shimpo attributes this demand for ready 
money to the present tightness of the money 
market, as evidenced by the rise in the rate of 
bank interest. 





Tue sixth and last volume of the ‘‘ High School 
Series" of English Readers for Japan has now 
been issued. It contains twenty-three pieces, 
the great majority of which are taken from 
writings already familiar to the public, as is 
always the custom in compiling books of this 
character. Mr. W. Dening, the-editor, has 
made his selections with much judgment. The 
second and sixth places in the Reader are 
occupied by extracts that present themselves to 
us like the faces of old and dear friends. They 
are from Dr. T. A. Purcell’s ‘‘ Our Neighbour- 
hood,” perhaps the most graceful and genial 
work ever penned by any student of Japanese 
manners and customs. Then we have chapters 
from Mr. Griffis, from the “Times of the 
Taira,” from Dr. Anderson, from Professor 
Morse, from Mr. Aston, from Mr. Grigsby, 
from Mr. Chamberlain, and from Mr. Gubbins. 
The remainder of the book is occupied by 
translations from the hand of Mr, Dening 
himself, and by two essays, which we do not 
recognise, on ‘‘ Manners” and ‘“ Denationalisa- 
tion.” Excellently written and full of sound 
thought, these last essays convey to the rising 
generation of Japanese many precepts that 
might be taken to heart with great advantage. 
We are frankly of opinion that the whole 
series of Readers is well worthy of acquisi-” 
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tion by STOVM up foreigners as well as by 
Japanese SUdents. The six volumes contain 
an immenS€ mass of information about the 
Japan of former times, presented ina highly 
attractive form. Mr. Dening’s original aim, of 
course, was to provide for Japanese schools 
Readers that should familiarise them with 
stirring scenes and noted personages from the 
pages of their national history. In this he has 
succeeded excellently. But it is evident that 
such work has scarcely less interest for adult 
outsiders, to whom, therefore, we have no 
hesitation in commending the series. 


We take this from an American exchangs 
A correspondent of the Government Messenger, 
St. Petersburg, Russia, in a letter from Yoko- 
hama, June 25, 1888, writes as follows: 
“There recently arrived here the English 
steamer Monarch, which brought to this city 
from Batoum 536,000 gallons of oil in 67,000 
cans. Itis the first time that Russian oil. has 
appeared in Japan. It was ordered by Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., one of the largest English 
firms doing business in East Asia, through the 
Commercial and Industrial Company of Baku. 
The Jfonarch was chartered specially for that 
purpose. At the very news of the arrival of the 
Russian oil at Japan the price of American oil 
fell 5c. per can. It is believed here that Rus- 
sian oil will ultimately drive American oil out 
of Japan, owing to its superiority and to the 
great influence here of the firm which has un- 
dertaken the business. Both English and Japa- 
nese papers welcome Russian oil that it may 
put an end to America’s monopoly in this 
branch of trade in Japan. Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. are very confident of a yery profitable sale 
of this oil, and, as it is reported, even before the 
Monarck's arrival here, they have sent to Batoum 
another order for still a larger amount of oil.” 
This news, we are informed, has been received 
in Russia “with great joy.” The oil men of 
Russia “hope to ultimately drive American oil 
from the Old World, leaving only America for 
the oil men of America.” 


Tue Chéya Shimbun says that the reserve of 
specie now in the vaults of the Treasury amounts 
to forty-five million yen, but that this sum is 
likely to suffer diminution. During the first 
five months of the current year, Japan paid to 
foreign countries three million yen more than 
she received from them, for though, observes 
the Chéya, her exports, judged by the customs’ 
returns, exceed her imports, many sums paid 
to foreigners do not appear in these returns. 
“Tt is no new thing to learn that our reserves 
are leaving the country, but the fact is none the 
less regrettable.” This reminds us somewhat 
of a really admirable argument that used to be 
advanced by writers in the Yokohama press on 
the same subject. ‘It is true,” these gentle- 
men were wont to say, “that according to the 
customs’ returns the so-called ‘balance of 
trade’ is against Japan. She sends away much 
more silver than she receives. But an impor- 
tant factor does not figure in these returns, 
namely, the money spent by foreigners in the 
country.” 
from, our local economists did not show. 
Whether it was spirited through the air, or 
smuggled in among bales of shirting, or brought 
to Japan in occult fashion, 
they did not venture to explain. So, too, 
the Chéya Shimbun appears to imagine that, 





Where on earth this money came 


some other 


by some means or other not-connected si 
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the ordinary processes of trade, Japanese money 
finds its way into foreign pockets. How is the 
thing managed, we should like to know. The 
Japanese Government has to make certain an- 
nual payments in London on account of the 
country’s foreign loan, and for war material 
purchased in Europe. Then, again, a small 
portion of the salaries of the foreign employés 
is doubtless sent westward, but this, inasmuch 
as it enters into the regular business of the 
banks, is ultimately represented, indirectly, in 
the customs’ returns. The real difficulty about 
those returns is that they show, not the value of 
the imports in Japan, but their value at the 
ports of shipment; and further, that each 
sovereign’s worth of imports used to be entered 
as 4.88 yen, whereas in reality it was equal to 
from five to six yea in Japan. If corrections 
be applied on these accounts—namely, from 
8 to 13 per cent, for difference of exchange and 
about 18 per cent. for insurance, freight and 
other charges—it will be found that Japan's 
import trade, since the opening of the country, 
has aggregated far more than her export trade. 
The balance was not redressed until 1886, 
when the corrected value of imports amounted 
to 7} millions sterling against 8 millions sterling 
of exports, approximately. 





Tue difficulty of transmitting messages correctly 
over the wires has been again illustrated in the 
case of the last curious incident in America’s 
foreign politics. Shanghai was informed that 
the United States had demanded the recall of 
the Queen’s Representative at Sofia, on the 
ground of his improper interference in Ameri- 
can domestic policy. This delightful blunder 
was capped by the incomparable conception of 
the North China Herald that Mr, O'Conor might 
have visited the United States on leave from 
Bulgaria, and made remarks in Washington that 
he didn’t ought to. But the whole incident is 
too remarkable to have passed with only Reu- 
ter’s error and the exquisite naiveté of his inter- 
preter. The Japanese vernacular press has 
stepped in and added its quota to the confusion. 
A correspondent ot the Wichi Nichi Shimbun 
calls attention to the circumstanee. “It is 
somewhat puzzling,” he writes, “to find one’s 
way clearly among the telegraphic sign boards 
of the various journals. The ¥apan Daily Mail, 
in its issues of 1st and 2nd instant, gives the 
following cablegrams:—‘The American press 
demands that the British Ministers at Washing- 
ton be handed his passport for trying to in- 
fluence the Presidential vote.’ ‘The American 
Minister in London has been instructed to 
recommend a change of Minister at Washing- 
ton.” The telegrams, transferred to the columns 
of the Téky6 newspapers, appear as follows 
() “America is about to sever relations with 
England. Indignant with the British Minister 
at Washington for trying to influence the Pre- 
sidential election in favour of: one party, the 
American press demands that his passport (/.e. 
notice to leave the country) shall be handed to 
the British Minister, and the American Minister 
in London has been instructed to recommend 
a change of British Representative at Washing- 
ton."—(Wichi Nicht Shimbun). (2) “The 
British Minister is going to be utilized. The 
American press recommends that his passport 
shall be handed to him in order that he may be 
in a position to assist at the Presidential elec- 
tion."—(Fujt Shimpa). (3) “ On account of 
his having taken part in the Presidential elegs! 
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tion, the American press demands that the 
British Minister at Washington shall hand back 
his passport."—(Mainichi Shimbun). (4) 
“The American press demands that the Bri- 
tish Minister at Washington shall have an 
itinerary in order to enable him to employ per- 
suasion in the Presidential election."—(Yomiurt 
Shimbun). The Hochi Shimbun and Choya 
Shimbun give correct renderings, so that the 
Japanese public must be in a state of hopeless 
bewilderment. After all, we cannot be surprised 
that translators, unfamiliar with Western diplo- 
matic usages, should be perplexed by the notion 
of handing a man his passport as a sign that he 
had better leave the country. The expression 
is a relic of customs with which Japan has no 
acquaintance. 


We find the following in the New York Star, 
where, under the heading “ another victim of the 
Mikado,” it is given as an item of intelligence 
from Philadephia, dated September 28th :— 


Tatui Baba, a Japanese nobleman, the leader of the Lie 
beral party of his countrymen and a graduate of Cambridge 
Unive England, is dying here in the University 
Hospital.” ‘The story of Baba’s life sounds like a romance. 

Dr. Eastlake, of the University Hospital, lived among the 
hospitals of Japan for five years, and during that time 
became intiniately acquainted with Baba. When the latter 
was compelled to leave the country, a little over a year ago, 
ibe. Eastlake came too. ‘Ihe dector is now at the aie 
versity Llospital attending Baba. 

After graduating from Cambridge as a lawyer, three 
years ago, Baba returned to Tokio, the capital of Japan, 
and very soon Lecame the leading politician of his country 
and the leader of the Liberal party, which was then entirel 
out of power. Baba isa fine orator, and by earnest role 
he soon swelled the ranks of his party. ‘This brought the 
eyes of the Government upon him, and he was watched 
every place he went. 

‘Iwo years ago he left Tokio and went to Yokohama. 
While in Yokohama he visited a European dealer in 
dynamite and studied its use. He was discovered by the 

jovernment officials, and on his return to Tokio was 
thrown into a dungeon. He protested his innocence of any 
design on the party in power, and declared be was only 
studying the use of the explosive for his own information. 
Waba was accompanied on his trip to Yokohama by another 
politician named O'isha, who was also thrown into prison. 
The men were confined in a room twelve feet square with 
twelve other men, ‘There was only one opening in the dungeon, 
a hole in the wall about six inches square. ‘The prisoners 
were almost starved to death and were not permitted to see 
any friends. ‘They were only allowed ten minute's exercise 
oncea week. ‘The fourteen men were kept in this dungeon 
six months and the seeds of consumption were planted in 
Baba’s body. After the six months were up the two men 
were taken out and tried and were acquitted, and all. stain 
removed from their names, ‘This was accomplished by the 


English population, who pushed matters and brought the 
men to trial. 


‘After Baba and his friend had been acquitted they were 
still watched in every move and they were compelled to 
leave the country and came to America. ‘The men arrived 
in San Francisco alittle over a year ago, and Baba im- 
mediately went to work to ‘* open the eyes of the American 
people to the real condition of the Japanese.” He spcke 
in San Francisco and came East a’ little less than a year 
ago. Hehas spoken before the Franklin Institute. The 
disease contracted in the Japanese dungeon was gradually 
developing, and he was admitted to the University Hcspital 
Sept. 21 

For the sake of Mr. Baba, we sincerely 
trust that this news is exaggerated. He is 
a man of promise. Time would doubtless 
have tempered his reckless enthusiasm and 
converted his radicalism into a factor of good. 
But the story of his wrongs, as told by the 
American journal, is very silly. It is probably 
attributable to the so-called ‘ Dr. Eastlake,” a 
youth whose exuberance of fancy may be 
condoned for the sake of his tender years. 
Mr. Baba fell under the suspicion of the Authori- 
ties. He made enquiries at a store in Yoko- 
hama about the purchase of dynamite, and 
though it appeared afterwards that he was in- 
nocent of any illegal intention, the circumstance, 
taken in connection with his political as- 
sociations, seemed to justify police investiga- 
tion. Te was arrested, and the preliminary 
enquiry furnished grounds for a remand. It 
is true that he was -under restraint for six 
months and that the Court for Minor Crimes 
ultimately acquitted him, But it is quite untrue 
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confinement, or that his health suffered. 
Persons awaiting trial in Japan are placed under 
the least possible constraint. They are free to 
take as much exercise as they please, and to 
talk of “ dungeons” in their case is the veriest 
folly. Mr, Baba was just as healthy a man 
when he left Japan as he was before he got into 
trouble about dynamite, and we sincerely trust 
that his life may be spared to laugh at the 
nonsense of which he has been made the 
subject. Our own information is to the effect 
that he was recently found in Philadelphia in 
very reduced circumstances and a sickly con- 
dition by one of his fellow-countrymen, who 
immediately took steps to have him admitted 
to hospital. 


Tue telegraph says that forty thousand copies 
of Dr. Mackenzie's book on the Emperor Frede- 
rick’s case were seized at Leipsic ; that the sale 
of the book has been interdicted in Berlin, and 
that the police are taking possession of any 
copies found in that city. A singular proceed- 
ing. No attempt was made to shut the mouths 
of Dr. Mackenzie’s German assailants. They 
were allowed to have their full fling, to carry 
their attacks so far that even the fair fame of the 
Empress-Dowager and of the deceased Mon- 
arch’s most faithful friends was besmirched. 
Why should not Dr. Mackenzie be heard in his 
own defence? The commonest principles of 
justice and fair play demand this, He may be 
entirely wrong. The scientific reputation he 
had earned, a reputation which induced the 
German physicians themselves to desire that he 
should be associated with them in the conduct 
of such a difficult and important case, may have 
been an empty bubble. It may even be true 
that he played the réle of a meddler in 
German politics rather than of an honest 
physician. But whatever belief may be held 
about these things, the man is surely en- 
titled to a hearing. To condemn him on 
ex-parte evidence is grossly unfair. We speak, 
of course, to some extent in the dark. It is 
possible that Dr. Mackenzie’s book may contain 
statements the suppression of which seems im- 
peratively necessary to German politicians. 
But the incident as it stands look very ugly. 
It is entirely contrary to German character to 
pronounce sentence on a man without hearing 
his defence. Individually the Germans would 
denounce such injustice just as vehemently as 
it will be denounced by Mr. Mackenzie's own 
countrymen, Yet the thing is being done. 
The English doctor's assailants were left free to 
say or publish what they pleased, but the object 
of their assaults is not allowed to attempt any 
vindication. Perhaps the action which Professor 
Bergmann is reported to have instituted against 
Dr. Mackenzie may be an indirect protest 
against this unfair treatment. Professor Berg- 
mann may have determined that the suppression 
of Dr. Mackenzie's writings is no answer to the 
charges they contain, and that if the question 
may not be discussed in print, it had better be 
fought out in a Court of Law. However these 
things may be, give us the wholesome liberty of 
English and American institutions, where the 
keys of free speech are not kept in the pockets 
of any Administration. 





Ir is certainly a tremendous blow for Zhe Zimes 
in its Parnell suit to lose the assistance of Sir 
Richard Webster and Sir Henry James. The 
telegraph tells us that these two eminent bar- 
risters have abandoned the case, and adds that 
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their action is construed by many in a sense 
adverse to Zhe Times. Assuredly it may be so 
construed without much hesitation, if considered 
from the point of view that even a very bad case 
might become good in the hands of such advo- 
cates, But this is not the impression conveyed 
by the newsmongers. They would have us 
believe that Sir R. Webster and Sir Henry 
James find it inconsistent with their position 
as leaders of the Bar, and incompatible 
with their consciences as civilized gentlemen 
to conduct a case which is manifestly rotten. 
Credat Fudeus. Sir Richard Webster and 
Sir Henry James are not the men to take up a 
case without settling beforehand, to their own 
satisfaction, that they can conduct it to the end, 
if not with success, at any rate with honour to 
themselves, and without infringing -any of the 
principles laid down by the strictest moralists. 
Besides, what can have occurred to induce them 
to abandon their clients? The Royal Commis- 
sion held its first sitting on September 17th, and 
was then adjourned until October 22nd. The 
telegram about Sir Richard Webster and Sir 
Henry James is dated October 11th. It is 
obvious, therefore, that nothing can have 
transpired in Court to induce the withdrawal 
of the two barristers. They must have been 
influenced by considerations unconnected with 
any legal incidents of the case. To us it 
seems most probable that Sir Richard Webster 
ultimately judged it incompatible with his posi- 
tion as Attorney-General to conduct a case 
involving such tremendous political issues. 
Indeed, it is somewhat surprising that he ever 
accepted a brief in it at all. Sir Henry James, 
on his side, was Attorney-General under the 
last Administration, and it is easy to conceive 
that this fact may have furnished grounds for 
his abstention also. This, of course, is all 
conjecture, but any conjecture seems to us more 
rational than to suppose that the two barristers 
withdrew because they found Zhe Times’ case 
incapable of establishment. At all events, 7he 
Times suffers an irreparable loss. There re- 
mains to it no one at all competent to face such 
masters of fence as Sir Charles Russell and Mr. 
Lockwood.. If the trial was to take place before 
a jury, the great journal might feel decidedly 
uneasy. But where the “palladium” is re- 
placed by a bench of Judges, a verdict may be 
looked for in accordance with the dictates of 
justice, not simply with the eloquence and 
adroitness of the counsel concerned. 











Tue Peking Gazette, as translated by the 
Chinese Times, begins to be an interesting re- 
cord of the events that occupy officialdom 
in the Middle Kingdom. The Yellow River 
naturally occupies a prominent place. That 
most implacable tormentor is now under the 
care of Wu Ta-cheng, a gentleman who has 
filled many posts of trust during recent years. 
Wu has commenced operations by whitewashing 
the majority of the officials who had been 
charged by Censors with various misdeeds in 
connection with the work, He says that “the 
charges formulated are for the most part false.” 
Nevertheless, some removals and fines are or- 
dered, Meanwhile Wu asks for Tls. 1c0,00c0 
in ready money, but the Emperor, while referr- 
ing this requisition to the Board of Revenue, 
notes that over ten million taels, that is to say, 
about fourteen million dollars, have already 
been devoted to the repairs. Fourteen million 
dollars! What a stupendous business the clos- 








ing of that breach must be! Had one half of 
the money been judiciously expended under the 
direction of foreign exports, the Yellow River 
would probably have been made safe for ever. 
But in China even a calamity that destroys 
thousands of lives and devastates hundreds of 
miles of fertile territory becomes an occasion 
for official peculation. Meanwhile, the process 
of raising funds by the sale of official ranks goes 
on. But with paltry“results. During the first 
seven months of this year, the thirst for such 
distinctions among the people of Kiangsi only 
amounted to Tls.9,636. Thepages of the Gazetle 
record other calamities of a similar nature but less 
degree, There are the Newchwang floods, which 
extend for a distance of nearly three hundred 
miles, and the Shantung floods, which have killed 
thirty-three persons and swept away hundreds 
of houses. So China continues year in and 
year out, offering the lives of her over-crowded 
people to the forces provided by Nature for 
their decimation. Prince Chun has again sought 
permission to retire from active life, but the 
Empress refuses to consent. Her Majesty has 
been “struck by the clearness and complete- 
ness” of the Prince’s scheme for the organisa- 
tion of the Navy, but she thinks this a matter 
of such importance and foresees so much 
labour in putting into practice the details 
of the scheme, that the Prince’s services 
cannot be dispensed with. The only change 
in the old statesman’s condition, therefore, is 
that he changes his residence. The reason of 
this step is inscrutable to outsiders. The pre- 
sent palace of the Prince was the birth-place of 
the Emperor. Therefore the Prince “begs to 
be instructed whether, in accordance with pre- 
cedent, he ought to render it back to the 
Crown.” The Crown says yes, but bestows 
another palace on the memorialist, and supple- 
ments it by a gift of one hundred thousand 
taels for purposes of repairs. Her Majesty has 
also the pleasant duty to perform of restoring a 
deceased official to his original rank, from which 
he had been degraded for some impropriety in 
connection with the distribution of a relief fund. 
His son atoned for his father’s shortcomings 
by selling his property and contributing the 
proceeds, ten thousand taels, towards the 
repairs of the Yellow River’s embankment. 
This filial act is recognised by the restora- 
tion of the deceased Lieutenant-Governor's 
rank, and the ten thousand taels go to be mis- 
appropriated by some one else. Interspersed 
among these items of intelligence there is the 
usual quantum of crime, murders, robberies 
and infanticides. The last barbarity appears 
to be particularly rife in Hunan, whence the 
Governor reports the measures taken by him to 
check the abominable practice. They appear 
to consist chiefly in the institution of foundling 
hospitals. Penalties for the child-slayers are 
not mentioned, 





AccorpInG to the Figaro, as quoted by the 
New York Naf‘on, Frenchmen have turned to 
athletics. The reasons given for this change 
of habit are two; first, the drubbing they re- 
ceived from the Germans, and secondly, in- 
creased contact with Englishmen and a resultant 
desire to imitate them. For fifty years after 
the fall of the First Empire, “what young 
Frenchmen sought after was elegance, refine- 
ment and delicacy of fedture, complexion and 
hands. They even did not disdain a little 
stoop, as a mark of a sedentary or indoor life, 
Original from 
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and the ®Odels among them were those who 
were most SUccessful in gallantry.” This type 
was known 48 the “petits crévés,” and was at 
its best under the “Second Empire.” In its 
place there have now appeared the “ Biceps- 
men,” whose standards are essentially English, 
and who aim only at athletic habits and physi- 
cal strength. Other particulars with regard to 


the new type are thus set forth :—‘‘ Costume in| ” 


France is of the first importance. Accordingly, 
the ‘Bicepsman’ wears his clothes tight, in 
order to display more clearly his muscular out- 
line. The frock coas, or coat of any kind 
with long skirts, which would conceal or at- 
tenuate rotundity, is sternly discarded. The 
short sack, which conceals nothing of which an 
athlete feels ashamed, is most in favour. His 
collar, too, is straight but low and close-fitting, 
marking the outline of the neck. The turn- 
down collar, fitting loosely, is forbidden, because 
it looks as if the wearer was not in condition, 
and was afraid of some sort of cerebral conges- 
tion. The shoes or boots are of course low- 
heeled and broad-soled, as befit a man who 
travels not on his nerves, but on his muscles. 
The Bicepsman, too, is grave and self-confident, 
and perhaps even a little defiant in his bearing, 
and has to be on his guard against displaying 
his strength rather than letting it be seen, One 
of them, whom the writer in the Migaro hap- 
pened to see out of his window, exercising 
with dumb-bells, had the line from his head to 
the back of his neck marked by a cleanness, a 
firmness of design, an absence of hesitation or 
uncertainty, which spoke volumes as to his 
general make-up. Considered in his relations 
to women, asevery French type has to be, it 
would appear that the Bicepsman is more in 
favour with ladies who have reached the age of 
thirty than with the younger ones. The cultiva- 
tion of the muscles apparently brings with it a 
certain gravity and sense of responsibility, which 
diminishes that gaiety of the heart and play of 
the tongue which are necessary to success in 
the earlier years of love-making. A real Biceps- 
man, in short, has tobe a mature man, a man 
whose bodily powers are at their best, and 
whose consciousness of their value has produced 
a mental calm and gravity of demeanour which 
very young girls would not appreciate. It will 
be seen, on the whole, the French athlete is 
sure to be a bit of an actor.” 





A Vermont correspondent of the Rural New 
Fork writes that he saw a year ago last spring 
some Japanese buckwheat advertised, ‘I sent, 
says he, for a pound and sowed it upon a dry, 
light piece of ground. It was sowed on June 
23. A frost came on September 11, before it 
was cut and injured it greatly ; but I saved about 
half a bushel, This spring I sowed it upon a 
wet, heavy piece of ground, which was plowed 
in the fall. A good deal of grass came up in 
it in the spring, but it was too wet to plow 
again, so I spread on it a good dressing of 
horse manure, harrowed it as well as I could 
and left it to its fate. It has been a wet season; 
but the crop has grown very rank, and has taken 
complete possession of the ground so that no 
grass or weeds can be seen in it. It is nearly 
3 feet in height, and I think it is all that the 
introducers claimed. It is much superior to 
India wheat, the kind commonly grown here, 
and is fully as early. It may prove a valuable 
acquisition. It is very prolific, 
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an excellent green fodder. Its growth is rapid, 
and it is much relished by cattle. I threw the 
frost-bitten straw into my orchard, and a horse 
turned into the lot where there was plenty of 
rowen, would leave the latter to eat the buck- 
wheat straw.” 


Tue second concert by Mdme. Kravtsoff-Kras- 
soff and Malle. Helene Vitvitsky, which was 
given on Thursday in the Public Hall was as 
well attended and passed off as successfully as 
the first. The pieces sung by Madame 
Kravtsoff-Krassoff were, in the first part, 
“Romance (Bevignani)” and “Air d’Opera 
‘Barbier de Seville’ (Rossini),” in the second 
part “Air d’Opera ‘La Roguéneda’ (Seroff),” 
and in the third “ Air d’Opera ‘ Zigeuner Baron’ 
(Strauss),” and “ Air d’Opera ‘Faust’ (Gou- 
nod),” and in addition, she was several times 
encored. Malle. Vitvitsky played in the first 
part “Scherzo (Tchaikovsky),” and “ Gavotte 


"| Bach),” in the second “ Polonaise (Chopin),” 


and “ Preludes (Heller),” and in the third “ Air 
Anglais varie (Thalberg).” The pianiste was 
also several times recalled. A number of very 
beautiful bouquets were presented during 
the evening to the ladies by admirers, and 
were gracefully acknowledged. The band of 
the Zurenne was present, and, led by M. 
Brieussel, played several selections which were 
most appreciatively listened to, Among these 
were :—‘“ Aida” Fantaisie, (Verdi) ; ‘‘ Faust,” 
(Gounod) ; ‘‘Carmen,” (Bizet); “Ballet de 
Sylvia,” (La de Libes); ‘‘Le Cid” Marche, 
(Massenet). The instrument on which Mile. 
Vitvitsky played her selections and the accom- 
paniments to Mdme. Kravtsoff-Kyassoff, was a 
fine Schiedmayer and Sochne grand, supplied 
by Mr. Doering. 

Tue amount of convertible notes and reserves 
in, the Bank of Japan for the week ending 
the 2nd instan: was as follows :— 


Reserves xp Sacunitizs. 


Yen, 
Gold coin and bullion. 11,873,413 
Sliver eoin and bullion. agi03tes2 


Converrints Norss. 


Yex 
Notes issued ...., 6254015574 












Treasury Bills 
Gov wep 











63,491,574 


02,400,574 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,479,045 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 58,922,529 is in actual circulation, show- 
ing an increase of yen 1,004,816, as com- 
pared with yen 57,917,713 at the end of the 
previous week. 





Tue Historiographical Bureau connected with 
the Cabinet, of which Mr. Shigeno was Director, 
has been suppressed, and its late staff have 
been attached to the Literature College of the 
Imperial University—a considerable addition of 
strength to that institution. Messrs. Shigeno 
and Hoshino will henceforth rank as professors 
of the University, and as such will carry on the 
investigations which have hitherto been their 
special work. The Literature College has been 
unusually fortunate this year in obtaining the 
pick of the students from the Higher Middle 
School. 


Captain Warine of the steamship Breconshire 
which arrived this morning from Japan, says 
the Singapore Free Press of the 17th ult., re- 
ports that he sighted Pratas Shoal at noon on 
the 12th instant and, passing close by it, dis- 


covered the wreck of a steamer on the N.E. yea A 
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backed, the ends standing high. It was at 
first thought that this might have been the 
wreck of the A7/dare, but this seems hardly pro- 
bable as the Pratas Shoal is about 150 miles 
S.E. of Hongkong, in the direct course to 
Manila, and between four and five hundred 
miles from where the A7/dare was abandoned. 








Tue Oficial Gazette publishes statistics of the 
population of the Japanese empire up to 31st 
December, 1887, from which it appears that on 
that date there were 777,956 houses, the popula- 
tion being 39,069,007, of which 19,731,354 
were males and 19,337,653 females. There 
were 3,816 kwazoku, 1,954,591 shizoku, and 
37,107,881 hetmin, while of 2,719 persons the 
ranks had not been verified. There were 97 
persons who had reached and passed the cen- 
ury, classified as follows :— 


Act. Matz. Fasate. Tore, 
100 34 

ror $ 

102 8 

10 2. 

tes 8 

105 3 

106 2 

110 1 

7 





Tur Choya Shimbun learns that the Govern- 
ment has in contemplation the issue of revised 
Mining Regulations. The present Regulations 
were promulgated in 1874, and have since been 
found wanting in so many respects that the revi- 
sion which is proposed will be no artificial but 
a thorough process. The chief points of im- 
provement in the new enactment will be the 
extension of the period to which the lease of a 
mine is usually limited (the term proposed is 
30 years instead of as hitherto 15 years), and a 
provision securing the rights of a real discoverer 
against fraud and forestalment. 








Tue Fi7j¢ Shimpo reports an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the Specie Bank held on the 27th ultimo. 
The object of the meeting was to consider a 
proposal to remedy some confusion which had 
crept into the accounts, in connection with the 
repayment of loans made some 4 or 5 years ago 
by the bank to enable the borrowers to purchase 
shares. The proposal was adopted, and it was 
further resolved to ask that the Government 
should supervise the affairs of the bank, as had 
been done previous to the issue of the Specie 
Bank Regulations. 


A writer in the Choya Shimbun taunts his 
countrymen with — servility when among 
foreigners abroad, because they do not persist 
in wearing their native costume. He laments 
the tendency to adopt anything that is new, and 
to forget the importance of those natural and 
national characteristics which are really the bul- 
wark of a country. Indiscriminate adoption 
of the institutions of other nations is merely 
imitation, a process which one associates with 
apes, not with eelf-respecting human beings. 


Amone the guests at Count Okuma’s ball on 
Monday, it was pleasant to observe Captain 
Ingles, R.N., Naval Adviser to the Japanese 
Government, who has now happily recovered 
from the consequences of his painful accident. 
Captain Ingles was confined to the house for 
many weeks, but his robust constitution guaran- 
teed him against effects which such an ordeal 
must have produced in the case of one less able 
to bear pain anc and confinem confinement. 


-privateyfelegram we | we learn that the strike of 
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THE OBFECT OF THE LADIES 
BAZAAR. 
eke RED 

HE Tékyé Ladies Bazaar has now be- 
come an annual institution. Each 

year the public is asked to subscribe to it, 
and each year the foreign community re- 
sponds with that unvaryingly liberal charity 
so creditable to our Settlement. The fourth 
Bazaar is now announced to take place on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th instantin the Roku- 
meikan, and already benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen are busying themselves to 
dispose of tickets. But what, after all, is 
the object of the Bazaar? Does it aim at 
dispensing general charity or has it a dis- 
tinct ratson.d’étre ? Such questions asthese 
we hear asked not infrequently, and that 
too by people who have just disbursed five 
or ten dollars for tickets of admission. 
Perhaps it may be as well to answer them 
in print, for however large a man’s heart, 
he likes to know exactly why his purse- 
strings should be opened. ‘The Ladies’ 
Bazaar, then, is one of the principal means 
of obtaining funds for the Tékyéd Charity 
Hospital (Tokyo Seryé Byéin). Eight 
years ago the idea of founding such an in- 
stitution was conceived by a party of philan- 
thropic gentlemen, chief among whom 
were the late Prince IWAKURA, Inspector- 
General Dr. ToTsuka, and Surgeon-Major 
TakaGl. The principal feature of their 
programme was to collect a capital fund 
of a hundred thousand yew, the interest on 
which, together with incidental subscrip- 
tions, should be applied to the support of 
the hospital. Of course a project of such 
magnitude could, not be carried out im- 
mediately. A considerable measure of 
success was, however, at once attained, 
for in the Hospital records we read that 
by July, 1882, that is to say, within some 
twelve months from the time when the 
idea was first mooted, the institution had 
104 subscribers and a capital fund of 
26,600 yen. Two years later the roll of 
subscribers had increased to 273 and the 
capital to 63,150 yen. It is needless to 
say that from the outset the field open to 
the promoters of this charity was limited 
only by their resources. Tékyéd is a large 
city, with fully its due average of poverty 
and more than its due average of sickness. 
It is not without hospitals where indigent 
sufferers can obtain medical aid gratis, 
but, on the whole, it is badly provided in 
this respect, and the establishment of the 
Seryd Byéin was little short of a necessity. 
That such was the case is proved by 
statistics. Between August, 1882, and 
July, 1883, the Hospital had a daily 
average of 18 in-door and 51 out-door 
patients; during the following twelve- 
month these numbers rose to 24 and 81, 
respectively, and between April, 1887, and 
March, 1888, the numbers were 51 and 
134. Thus the sphere of the Hospital’s 
usefulness has steadily widened, and the 
demands upon its capacities are very far 
from being At j 





satisfied. official 


opening on the roth of April, 1884, H.I-H. 
Prince TAKEHITO attended as President, 
but the Hospital is now under the direct 
patronage of Her Majesty the EMPRESS, 
who éubscribes six hundred yew annually 
to its maintenance. The EMPRESS-DowA- 
GER contributes alike amount, and a sum 
of twenty thousnd yew has been donated by 
Imperial Household Department. 
Each year the Empress selects from 
among the subscribing members ten 
ladies who constitute the Committee. 
HER Majesty also designates a Chairman, 
fourteen Medical Councillors, and a First 
and Second Surgeon. The Councillors, 
in their turn, elect and nominate the 
visiting and resident doctors. Subscribers 
of fifty yew and upwards annually, receive 
two tickets for each fifty yes and three 
for each hundred, and of these tickets 
two medical aid for an out- 
door patient and six for an in-door. The 
Hospital is at Atago-shita, just opposite 
the Kiri-doshi entrance to Shiba, where it 
now forms a conspicuous but unpreten- 
tious object, considerable additions having 
been made to the buildings within the 
past few years. One of its principal 
sources of revenue is the annual bazaar at 
the Rokumeikan, to which the public are 
now again asked to contribute. Last year 
the net proceeds of the Bazaar appear on 
the Hospital Books as 7,648 yen; the 
regular subscriptiions amounting to 6,560 
yen, and the donations by benevolent 
persons aggregating 11,108 yen. These 
donations are for a period of five years 
only. Whether they will be renewed or 
discontinued at the end of that time is 
uncertain, and the promoters of the 
hospital are naturally anxious to place its 
finances on a solid footing before the 
advent of a rainy day. A feature that 
especially appeals to public sympathy is 
the number of women and children who 
receive medical aid at the institution. Last 
year (ending March, 1888) the daily 
average of in-door patients included 14 
women and children, and the average 
of out-door patients, 40 women and 12 
children. But from every point of view 
the Hospital is a most meritorious charity, 
and if we have thought it wise to recall 
the objects of the Ladies’ Bazaar to our 
readers’ recollection, it is not because we 
entertain the least doubt that it will meet 
with the cordial aid extended to it hitherto. 


the 
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FOKOHAMA’S REAL SLANDERERS. 
pee eer. 

T would be well if some capacity to 
estimate the proportion between cause 





and effect could be educated among the 


gentlemen who 


of this community. 





e UNIVE 


undertake to vindicate 
the reputation and uphold the fair fame 
If the world judges 
us by what it actually sees, if it mistakes 
for veritable gusts of public feeling the 
tea-cup storms puffed by our rampant 
‘leo it can scarcely fail to conclude 
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that HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S subjects 
in Japan are very ill-conditioned, intolerant 
folks, not to be criticised or censured 
without provoking an outburst of wrath 
and There is satisfaction, 
doubtless, in being furnished with a lusty- 
lunged chorus, self-trained to proclaim 
the immaculateness of our lives, the per- 
fection of our manners, and the absolute 
inapplicability of all censure to our records. 
Praise is the special form of delectation 
provided for themselves by the gods of 
high Olympus. HecTorin his garden had 
“brown bees humming praises,’ and 
surely Yokohama too may have insects to 
buzz its fame and sting its foes. The 
fact we do not quarrel with, but only the 
fashion. The music and the libretto are 
out of joint, somehow. They make dis- 
cord better attuned to the carping of 
critics than to the pans of champions. 
For example, consider the case of Mr. 
Henry NorMANn. A gentleman travel- 
ling to see the world, he takes Yokohama 
en passant, and devotes two newspaper 
columns to jotting down his impressions 
of the place and its people together with 
some fragments of its local traditions. 
These impressions and fragments he em- 
bodies in a letter, the first of a series. It 
is not a very just letter, nor, in our opinion, 
very graceful. The inferences it suggests 
about the manners, customs, and morals of 
Yokohama are harsh; they appear to be 
hastily thrown together, and the whole 
composition shows little of the art and 
brilliancy that distinguish its successors. 
The contrast, indeed, is so marked that 
some folks have not unnaturally been in- 
clined to throw doubt on the originality of 
the letter. We do not share this suspicion, 
but Mr. NoRMAN himself can alone dispel 
it, if he wills. The letter is not wholly 
unjust, however. Its chief criticisms 
are mere statements of facts hitherto re- 
garded as axiomatic. When he says that 
outside the domain of buying and selling 
there is little association 
foreign community and the Japanese, and 
that there are probably not half a dozen of 
the mercantile residents who speak Japa- 
nese well enough to share ideas with the 
people they live amongst, he merely re- 
peats what no one would have questioned 
a month ago. 


violence. 


between the 


Whether owing to radically 
different habits of life, or whether be- 
cause, as Mr. NORMAN'S only serious critic 
alleges, the Japanese prefer to be left 
alone, it is beyond question that the bar- 
rier separating them from the foreign re- 
sidents of Yokohama stands to-day much 
as it stood twenty-five years ago. No one 
denies this, nor need any one be surprised 
if such a state of affairs strikes an intelli- 
gent stranger very forcibly. As to the 
alleged want of acquaintance with the 
Japanese language, it seems to us that 
Mr. NorMAN has not greatly erred in his 
assertion. Of course he does not include 
the missionaries in his verdict. To. cite 


their HEAAEE against him is not more 
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relevant than it would be to cite the 
student iMterpreters of the various Lega- 
tions and the foreign employés of the Go- 
vernment. He refers entirely to the com- 
mercial residents, concerning whom no 
one, prior to this controversy, ever pre- 
tended that, with exceedingly rare excep- 
tions, they possessed, or greatly valued the 
possession of, any knowledge of Japanese 
comparable with the knowledge that men 
similarly circumstanced would be careful 
to acquire in any other country. There 
are many considerations to be urged in 
explanation and extenuation of this ignor- 
ance. We ourselves, fully appreciating 
them, are disposed to regret rather than 
to criticise the fact. But the point is that 
other nationals are employing the study of 
Japanese as one of their anti-British levers, 
‘and we cannot regard the probable suc- 
cess of the effort without uneasiness. In 
noting these conditions, then, Mr. Nor- 
MAN cannot be charged with misrepresen- 
tation And, for the 
rest, in what respects is his letter so 


or overstatement. 
very offensive? It is true that he quotes 
the silly and thoughtless expressions of 
one or two foreign residents as though 
they were typical of the general feeling of 
the community, and that in some instances 
his language suggests unwarranted in- 
ferences. But it cannot be pretended that 
these faults are at all commensurate with 
the fury they have excited. One would 
imagine that Yokohama had been terribly 
outraged ; that it had been stirred to its 
very depths ; that its wrath is only equalled 
by the wrong it has suffered. As the 
Hongkong Daily Press points out, the im- 
pression conveyed by such championship is 
that the community consists chiefly of HAN- 
NIBAL CHOLLOPS; that it considers itself 
“the cream of human natur’ and the flower 
of moral force” and that it ‘‘must be 
cracked up or its back rises and it snarls.” 
Yet the sober truth is that of the really 
representative men in the Yokohama com- 
munity, probably nine out of every ten are 
quite ready to hear and discuss good 
humouredly the views of any intelligent 
traveller, however unfavourable. The nar- 
row-minded womanish 
sensitiveness indirectly attributed to the 
foreign residents by their blundering de- 
fenders are simply reflections of the latter’s 
own disposition. It is upon such exhibi- 
tions as these that really mistaken notions 
of Yokohama may be founded, not on the 
half-jesting epigrams of thoughtless talkers 
orthe curious intuition of j7arikisha coolies. 
If Mr. NORMAN chooses to collect the 
rejoinders evoked by his letter, and if he 
falls into the natural mistake of consider- 
ing them representative, he will be able to 
adda good many very dark shadows to 
his picture. He will be able to say that 
among the men whose voices are publicly 


intolerance and 


heard and tolerated here, re are some 
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most elementary principles obeyed 


hesitate to make public use of anything 
they chance to hear in the privacy of 
social intercourse or club life; men so 
deaf to every scruple of rectitude or 
prompting of loyalty that they insert 


in newspaper articles and pervert 


in the editorial columns of the 


private 
about 


correspondence 
its contents. 


and then 
Suppose, 
that a critic were to collect such evidences 
as these. Would he be justified in infer- 
ting that the foreign community of Japan 
tolerates, nay applauds, treacherous sneaks 
ready to abuse the most sacred privileges 
of society, and to employ publicly for their 
own base ends confidences reposed in 
them under the seal of friendly fellowship ? 
Would he be justified in inferring that in 
the principal clubs of Japan members must 
put a constant guard upon their lips lest 
the expressions they let fall should be 
traitorously used to slander their friends ? 
Would he be justified in inferring that no 
moral standard whatsoever obtains here, 
and that persons enjoying the name and 
receiving the treatment of gentlemen are 
incapable of appreciating principles which 
the roughest labourer respects by instinct? 
We who live in Japan have the happy know- 


ledge that such inferences would be quite 
The community has its foul 
Given any body of men 
sufficiently numerous, there will be found 
among its dregs one or two black-sheep 
the colour of whose fleece only awaits the 
Such 
persons are not more frequent here than 
anywhere else, but the trouble is that they 
are free to ventilate their vulgarity and 
turpitude in the local press, and that public 
opinion is lazy about restraining them. 
There is no other part of the civilized 
world where newspapers would open their 
columns to the wretched vituperation and 
vile slanders freely published in this Settle- 
Unfortunately, this incident of Mr. 
Norman's letter furnished a unique occa- 
sion, and more than usually disgraceful 
We can only 
protest in the strongest terms against the 
possible supposition that Yokohama pro- 
per is represented by the outpourings of 
these demoralized scribblers, who have 
done far more to blacken the reputation 
of the foreign community than twenty Mr. 
NorMANS could accomplish by as many 


erroneous. 
spots, of course. 


dew of opportunity to betray itself. 


ment. 


advantage was taken of it. 


letters. 





in 
every society of gentlemen have no longer 
any influence over them: men who do not 


to 
purposes of perfidious defamation after- 
dinner stories and card-room confidences ; 
men so infamously base that, writing 
locat 
press, they openly profess to divulge 
lie 
we say, 


THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
<a 

ROM telegraphic news received on 

Friday and Saturday in Tokyé, it ap- 
pears that an accident of a serious character 
has occurred to a special train in which the 
Emperor of RussiA and the Imperial Family 
were travelling, The first telegram simply 
said that the train had run off the rails ; 
that the affair was of a purely accidental 
character, and that the Imperial party 
escaped without any injury. Later ac- 
counts show, however, that though the 
EMPEROR, the EMPRESS and the Imperial 
children were not injured in any way, no 
less than twenty of the suite were killed 
and eighteen wounded. The catastrophe 


happened on the main line from the Cau- 
casus to Moscow. Fortunately the Im- 
perial Family chanced to be breakfasting 
at the time in the saloon carriage, which 
was the last, or nearly the last, of the train. 
This carriage remained on the line while 
No doubt the 
world will refuse to regard the event 
as anything but another murderous at- 
tempt on the part of those misguided 
folks who hunt their Sovereign as though 
he were a wild beast, with every species 
Yet itis difficult to 
connect the affair with Nihilistic machi- 
countries the 
train by which Royalty travels is preceded 
by a pilot engine, running some seven or 
eight hundred yards in advance. 
defect in the road could scarcely fail to 
be disclosed by the pilot engine. 


front ran off. 


of deadly weapon. 


exceedingly well timed use of explosives 
might, of course, cause the wreck of the 
second train after the first had passed 
intact. But only on one terrible occasion 
have Nihilists, Socialists, Fenians, or any 
other class of miscreant madmen exhibited 
skill in the employment of explosives. 
The combination of nerve and_ science 
required to render such ferocities fatal, 
is happily always wanting. We cannot 
conceive that this last misfortune was a 
remarkable exception. An explosion so 
nicely arranged as to tear up a railway, 
in the interval between the passage of 
two trains, travelling thirty or forty miles 
an hdur and separated by a space of 
little more than a quarter of a mile, 
would argue mathematical accuracy not 
alone of calculation, which is conceiy- 
able, but also of execution, which is incre- 
dible. Besides, there has been no talk of an 
explosion. Telegrams received from in- 
dependent sources concur in attributing 
the catastrophe to accident. The most 
credible conjecture is that the axle of one 
of the carriages broke, and that this was 
the cause of the dératllement. At all 
events, the escape of the Imperial Family 
is a subject of the heartiest congratulation. 
The public can know little of the moral 
suffering endured by a monarch circum- 
stanced as is the Czar of Russia. We 

| appreciate in a measure the ap- 
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life is perpetually sought by bloodthirsty 
fanatics, whose success would be 
versive of all the painfully developed ci 
zation of Europe. But our commonplace 
experiences furnish no clue to the tor- 
ment of being compelled to treat such 
a plague-spot without recourse to the 
knife which, in ruder but perhaps more 
practical ages, would have been im- 
mediately used to eradicate it. Of the 
Emperor of Russia we know only that he 
is aman of the highest courage and of 
noble purpose, who preserves, amid all 
the cares of his unenviable lot, a generous 
and genial disposition. It has come to 
be understood, too, that the CZARINA is 
one of those women, happily not rare in 
Europe though none the less admirable, 
whose sole rule of conduct is unselfish 
devotion, and who values her own life only 
in so far as it enables her to stand between 
her consort and some of the dangers that 
menace him. With such a husband and 
such a wife no man can fail to sympathise, 
even though he shrink from judging the 
strange issues that complicate Russian 
politics. Therefore we say that the escape 
of the Imperial family, whether from a 
Nihilistic plot or the effects of a terrible 
accident, will everywhere be welcomed 
with hearty rejoicing. 





THE SUEZ CANAL AND BRITISH 
TRADE. 
Ae 
T the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Bath in the early part of 
September last, the number of subjects 
discussed, which not apparently of special 
scientific but certainly of great general 
interest, was much larger than usual, 
and accordingly we find that scientific 
men pure and simple are not quite con- 
tent with the meeting. But, after all, 
as Sir WILLIAM THOMSON cogently point- 
ed out in Zhe Times, it is not for the mere 
reading and hearing of papers that the 
Association was founded, but much rather 
for the purpose of bringing scientific men 
into contact once a year, and enabling 
them to discuss the common ground of 
their labours, to know what each is 
doing and projecting, and to give them 
facilities for helping one another in their 
work, and being helped in it by what they 
see and hear. However, this may be, the 
outside public has nothing to complain of. 
The mantle of the defunct Social Science 
Congress appears to have fallen on the 
Economic Section of the British Associa- 
tion, and everything from socialism to 
tight lacing came in for discussion there. 
The address, to a portion of which we 
desire to draw attention here, is that of 
Sir CHARLES WILSON, as President of the 
Geographical Section. In it he dealt with 
trade routes past and present, and the in- 
fluence which the natural features of the 
earth's surface have had, and are still 
having, in conjunction with other causes, 
on the trade routes and com ial_re- 
Digitized hid 
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lations between the West and East. Sir 
CHARLES traced the general course of 
trade at various periods from the earliest 
times between Europe and the East. Com- 
ing down to the construction of the Suez 
Canal, he said it had diverted the trade route 
to India to the Mediterranean, and had pro- 
duced and is still producing changes in the 
intercourse between the East and West 
which affect Great Britain more nearly than 
any other European State. These changes 
have been in three directions :— 

(1). New centres of distribution have 
been formed at places in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, such as Odessa, Trieste, 
Venice, and Marseilles, to which the raw 
material’ and products of the East go 
direct, instead of going to England for 
distribution as they once did. British 
merchants are thus losing the profits 
they derived from transmitting eastern 
goods to Europe. “It is true that the 
carrying trade is still, to a very great 
extent, in English hands; but should 
this country be involved in a European 
war, the carrying trade, unless we can 
efficiently protect it, will pass to others, 
and will not readily return. Continental 
manufacturers have always been heavily 
handicapped by the position England has 
held since the commencement of the cen- 
tury, and the distributing trade would 
doubtless have passed from us in process 
of time. The opening of the canal has 
accelerated the changes to the detriment 
of English manufactures, and consequently 
of the national wealth, and it must tend to 
make England less and less each year the 
emporium of the world.” 

(2). The canal has caused the construc- 
tion of special steamers for the Eastern 
trade. Coaling stations are frequent, and 
the seas as arule are calmer than those 
of other routes, hence we have got an 
inferior type of vessels as regards coal 
carrying capacity, speed, endurance, and 
sea-worthiness, which are quite unfitted 
for the voyage round the Cape, and which 
would practically be useless if the canal 
were blocked. Were it not for the canal 
a large number of fine steamers would by 
this time have been built for the Cape 
route, and would be invaluable to us in 
war time, while our trade would not have 
been liable, as it is at present, to paralysis 
by the closing of the Canal. 

(3). Since the opening of the Canal, 
India has entered the market as a com- 
petitor with the British workman, and the 
development of that part of the Empire asa 
manufacturing and food-exporting country 
will involve changes in English production 
which must for a time be attended with 
suffering and loss. Indian trade is ad- 
vancing, and especially the export of 
wheat has increased by rapid strides, and 
it is impossible to estimate its ultimate 
dimensions. 

Stopping here for a moment in our 
abstract of Sir CHARLES WILSON’S address, 
we le say we find it difficult to follow 








him. That the Canal has altered the centres 
of distribution to some extent is beyond 
question. It has added to the importance 
of the Mediterranean towns in eastern 
trade, and has in some respects decreased 
that of London and Liverpool. This 
is natural and inevitable; but it is not 
a little surprising, seeing the improve- 
ments of recent years in the steamers 


of the Peninsular and Oriental, the 
British India, ‘Orient, and other com- 
panies whose vessels always use the 


Canal, to be told that M. DE LEssEpPs’ 
great work has caused a deterioration 
in British shipbuilding. The ships of 
the companies we have mentioned are 
surely as capable of going round the Cape 
as any that would have been built had 
there been no Canal. In regard to the 
growth of the Indian wheat trade, that is 
due primarily to circumstances over which 
the Suez Canal had no control, such as 
bad harvests in Europe, while the Canal 
has certainly brought India into the 
market in competition with the United 
States and Russia, has enabled her to sell 
her products at a fair price, and thus made 
her a better customer, in her turn, of the 
manufacturing nations of the West, includ- 
ing England. As for India becoming a 
manufacturing nation herself, it is not 
clear how the Suez Canal has either 
hastened or retarded that event ; Indian 
manufactures, such as cotton yarn, are 
mainly sold further East, and with this the 
Canal has nothing todo. The growth of 
Indian wheat is an unmixed benefit to 
Great Britain, the growth of Indian manu- 
factures, on the whole, is the same, for 
both bring money into India which is 
chiefly spent in England, and even if such 
were not the case, the Suez Canal, it 
seems to us, has had compatatively little 
effect on either development. 

To return to Sir CHARLES WILSON: 
he likens the position of Great Britain 
since the opening of the Suez Canal to 
that of Venice after the discovery of the 
Cape route, save that Venice refused to 
use the Cape route, while England is 
doing all she can to use the canal. The 
Panama Canal, if constructed, can have 
no such far reaching effect as the Suez 
Canal. It will promote commercial inter- 
course between the two coasts of America, 
benefit merchants by reducing distances 
and insurance charges, but it will not pro- 
duce a revolution in the course of trade. 
“The increasing practice of the present 
day,” said the speaker, bringing this part 
of his subject to a conclusion, “is for each 
maritime country to import and carry the 
Indian and other commodities it requires, 
and we must be prepared for a time when 
England will no longer be the emporium 
of eastern commerce for Europe, “ but 
England no doubt, he adds, will compen- 


| pensate herself by finding new fields of 
| commercial activity.” 


He then goes on to 
deal with what he calls the great problem 
of theofaturé;othe inland carrying trade, 
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and the S¥PPly of the interior of Asia and 
Africa aN@ other large areas not open to 
direct sea traffic, 

It will be perceived that Sir CHARLES 
WILsONgisypessimistic; indeed he is much 
more a prophet of evil than would appear 
from our abstract, because he also sug- 
gests that the manufacturing greatness of 
England is departing, inasmuch as it is 
now growing clear that manufacturing 
cannot be carried on at a distance from 
the raw material, or from the markets. It 
happens, however, that recently another 
authority has been discussing the subject 
of the Suez Canal and its effect upon Eng- 
lish trade. This is Mr. JoszEPH RABINO., 
an Englishman resident in Egypt, who 
read a paper on the subject before the 
Statistical Society. He has no doubt that 
the construction of the canal has increased 
England's interests and responsibilities in 
Egypt toan extent far beyond what British 
statesmen desired. As to saving in time, 
that is well known. But the following 
table puts the whole matter more graphi- 
cally than we remember to have seen it 

















put before. London is taken as the start- 
ing point :-— 
Saving by Canal, 
Porte By Gane iy Cal Acero Nora 
‘miles. miles. miles, 
Bombay . 10,667 6,274 4,303 41.2 
Madras 111,280 7.313 3,007 35.2 
Calcutta - 11,900 8,083 3,817 32.1 
Singapore (vid 
Straits of Sunda) 11,740 8,362 3,378 28.8 
Hongkong + 13,180 9,799 3,381 25.6 
Shanghai 1 14,030 10,669 3,381 24-1 
Adelaide 11,780 11,100 680 5.8 
Melbourne 12,140 11585 555 4.6 
Sydney... 112,690 12,143 3434.3 
ellington, New 
Zealand ......... 13,610 13,055 585 al 
On the subject of the Indian wheat 
supply, Mr. RABINO looks at it in a dif- 
ferent way to Sir CHARLES WILSON. He 


says that Europe, Great Britain par- 
ticularly, has gained another source of 
food supply, but he regards the Canal as 
being merely a factor in this result, many 
other things conducing to it likewise. 
The two charges made against the Canal 
by the Board of Trade two years ago were 
that, by economising tonnage and saving 
time, ze. interest of capital, it has been 
prejudicial to British shipowners and capi- 
talists, and, secondly, that it has injured 
our entrepét trade. The Board made no 
suggestion of an inferior type of ships 
or a deterioration of shipbuilding being 
due to the Canal. Mr. RaBino does not 
deny that money which formerly went 
into the pockets of English capitalists, 
now goes to the Canal shareholders, of 
whom the English Government is the 
principal, but he points out that this 
money would go to British capitalists 
if they had been shareholders. As to 
the decrease of the entrepdt trade, the 
bulk of the cotton and coffee are un- 
affected by the Canal, the British tea 
trade does not seem to have suffered, and 
although raw silk now goes to Marseilles 
and Lyons, the economic movement of re- 
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man, to cheapen charges, and to bring 
producer and consumer nearer together. 
This is what has taken place in the silk 
trade, and it is not certain that this move- 
ment would not have taken place in any 
event. 

On the whole, it will appear then that 
the Suez Canal is not an unmixed boon to 
British trade, although Sir CHARLES WIL- 
SON has ascribed to it effects not properly 
belonging to it. 





BRITISH SUBJECTS AND FOREIGN 
ORDERS. 
ee ecg 

T has given us much pleasure from time 
to time to reproduce from the London 
Gazette the notification of the consent of 
the QUEEN to certain British subjects ac- 
cepting Japanese orders which His Ma- 
the EMPEROR has been pleased to bestow 
upon them. Few, we'’imagine, even of the 
recipients of these high marks of Imperial 
approval, have ever asked themselves 
seriously why the consent of the QUEEN, 
and the notification of the London Gazette 
should be necessary; they have probably 
supposed that such formalities were accord- 


| ing to law, and that British subjects are not 


allowed to accept foreign orders and wear 
the insignia without Royal consent being 
obtained and formal notification thereof 
published. We propose discussing this 
position briefly, because it opens out the 
whole subject of the force and validity of 
“regulations,” ‘ orders,” “instructions,” 
&c., issued by the British Foreign Office 
without parliamentary sanction. 

The regulations, which are to be found 
at page 256 of the present year’s Foreign 
Office List, provide that no subject of the 
QUEEN shall accept a foreign order with- 
out first obtaining HER Majesty's per- 
mission, and then follows a statement of 
the course to be pursued in order to 
obtain such permission, together with the 
conditions on which it will be gran ted, and 
the like. The only point we are concerned 
with here is the clear prohibition to accept 
an order without the QUEEN’S permis- 
sion. The regulations are dated from 
the Foreign Office, and to all intents and 
purposes belong to that department and 
no other. The theory underlying them is 
the constitutional one that the QUEEN 
is the fountain of honour for all her sub- 
jects, and, in our judgment, it is highly 
proper and desirable that all HER Ma- 
JESTY’S subjects who accept honours from 
foreign governments should first obtain 
the consent of their own Sovereign. But 
we desire to discuss now, not what is 
desirable nor what is the duty imposed on 
British subjects by theoretical loyalty and 
respect for their Sovereign, but the legal 
duty which these regulations impose upon 
them. In this respect we say they have no 
legal force whatever; they are absolutely 
idle and nugatory. They affect, and can 
A British subject ma; 
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accept and wear as many foreign orders 
as he pleases, without the consent of any 
one; he may walk down Regent Street in 
London to-morrow at high noon in the face 
of all men, with a dozen foreign orders on 
his breast ; he can attend theatres, dine at 
restaurants, go to the houses of his friends, 
have them at his house, call at the Foreign 
Office and ask to see the draftsman of 
these regulations or the Secretary of State 
himself, with absolute impunity. Who is 
to say him Nay? Ifa policeman arrests 
him,—we always come to the policeman 
sooner or later when talking of restriction 
of any kind,—and takes him before the 
magistrate, the latter asks what is the 
charge: ‘‘ Wearing foreign orders, your 
worship, against the Foreign Office regula- 
tions.’ The magistrate would no doubt 
reply ; ‘I can’t find in any Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law book I ever read that 
wearing foreign orders or any other variety 
of adornment is an offence ; and I am here 
to administer the law and not the Foreign 
Office regulations.” But in fact the police- 
man is as careless and contemptuous of the 
Foreign Office regulations as the magis- 
trate would be, and whether a man wears 
a foreign order, or a copper dish cover, 
ora yellow coat with sky blue elongations, 
he is entitled to do so without molesta- 
tion, and is further entitled, in the exercise 
of a liberty which cannot be infringed 
without an Act of Parliament for the pur- 
pose, to protection from all officers of the 
law, from the Home Secretary down to 
the policeman. The Foreign Office or 
HER GRAcrous Majesty herself has no 
right to abridge a man’s liberty in the style 
of his dress, or in the ornaments which he 
chooses to wear. ‘Tastes differ, and one 
man prefers a plain black coat, while 
another may like a decorative 
exterior. No individual, no department 
of the State, the Foreign Office or any 
other, can make any regulation of any 
kind whatever regarding the conduct of 
British subjects without an Act of Parlia- 
ment specifically conveying the power in 
question. There isno such Act in this 
case; if there were, it would impose a 
punishment for a breach of the regulations 
enacted by the Foreign Office with due 
sanction. 

But although the Foreign Office has no 
power to make these regulations, or rather 
no power to make them binding, it does 


more 


not follow that there may not be 
some other than a legal sanction. In a 
legal sense they are futile, and any 


one may accept orders without asking the 
consent of any one else; yet there are 
certain methods by which the person dis- 
obeying these regulations may be made to 
feel the consequences. He will not, for 
example, be received at HER Majesty's 
Court; the QUEEN, like humbler persons, 
has the right to say what persons she will 
or will not receive, and the wearer of a 
foreign order without HER Majesty's con- 
seninwobldneertainly never see the inside 
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of St. James’s or Buckingham Palace—a 
very heavy punishment to some persons. 
British Ministers and Consuls abroad would 
assuredly be bound to refuse to receive 
such persons on official occasions at their 
houses; and in many other similar ways 
the offender would be made to feel the 
weight of official displeasure. He would 
perhaps be put in a kind of social Coven- 
try, until by and by he might grow out of 
conceit with his order and wish it at 
Jericho. But, after all, the main support 
of the regulations is the feeling of English- 
men that the honour is enhanced by the 
QUEEN’s consent being obtained, and by 
the formal notification thereof to their 
countrymen at home in the official journal. 
As a rule, we should think, no self respect- 
ing and loyal man would care to accept a 
decoration against the wishes of or regu- 
lations laid down by his own Sovereign, nor 
would any Government which paid heed to 
the dignity, and cherished the value, of its 
orders bestow one on aman who would 
have to hide it in order to get into his 
Sovereign's presence. ‘These considera- 
tions real supports of the 
Foreign Office Regulations question, 
although their phraseology and ‘some of 
those concerned in their administration 
give countenance to the notion that they 
are legally binding on British subjects and 
may be enforced against them. This 
notion, as we have shown, is preposterous ; 
and, English history being what it is, it 
would indeed be strange if a single Depart- 
ment of State on its own authority had the 
smallest right to interfere with the freedom 
of the meanest British subject. That a 
notion of the kind should get abroad 
amongst clerks in the Foreign Office is only 
natural enough; the clerkly mind is ever 
mistaking its own little forms for the 
eternal verities. 


are the 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
es eee 
SPURLOUS LIQUORS. 


To tue Eprrox oF tHE “ Japan Matt.”” 

Sik,—The receipt of a circular from Europe 
offering to ship cheap brandies, clarets and cham- 
pagnes on bases of 6/, 8/, and 16/ respectively per 
case of one dozen, put on board ship at Bordeaux, 
and stating that the daily increasing importance 
of shipments of this class of liquor induces the 
firm making the offer to believe that their goods 
would find a ready sale, reminds me to call your 
attention to the large shipments of the cheapest 
kind of liquors which now arrive here, and also 
the rubbish that is sold in the Japanese shops of 
native manufacture. 

Would it not be worth while for the Imperial 
Government to look carefully into this matter and 
collect samples of both imported and home made 
liquors, and submit them to an analysi the 
view of ascertaining which qualities are detrimental 
to the public health. I believe if such a course were 
adopted that some astounding would be 
elicited, and that possibly it might be the means 
of putting the liquor trade on the same footing as 
chemicals, viz., that nothing could be sold in J 
panese shops without the ceitificate of the Govern 
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House officials could give some interesting infor- 
mation as to quality of liquors that pass through 


the Custom House, and importers generally 
would not regret some precautions being taken to 
check the import of spurious brands. 


A MERCHANT. 
Yokohama, 2nd November, 1888. 


Yours faithfully, 





‘To THe Epitor oF THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—It has afforded me considerable satisfac- 
tion to notice Merchant's” letter in your yester- 
day's issue, relative to the unrestricted sale of 
spurious liquors in Japan, for the evil is indeed a 
crying one, and if it be allowed to run on, as 
hitherto, unchecked, it will no doubt assume further 
alarming aspects, and bring the honesty of 
foreign dealers very much into question. 





‘To sit quietly down and bear the ills we have 


instead of making a determined effort to abolish 


their causes is hardly consistent with the “ superior 
race” nonsense we so often hear about, and it 
appears that this evil which “Merchant” has 
again brought to our notice, and which is fveely 


admitted on all hands to exist, should be grappled 


with and stamped out in the interests of Justice 


and Humanity, without further procrastination, 
ever leaving out the question of our future business 
relations with the people among whom we dwell. 
‘There should be no leniency or sympathy wasted 
on importers of adulterated food, drugs, or liquors, 
as they affect the well-being of the body, which 
all law holds sacred. Men who do such vile 





business knowingly, and against the dictates of 


conscience and right, are certainly vehicles for 
the spread of disease and misery and thus are 
warring against the health of a people. 

Ivis a disgrace and a shame to our so-called 
“civ ” (hat, taking mean and petty ad- 









zation ” 


equitable relations between ourselves 
Japan 


nd 








way of doing the right and proper thing ! 


In England we have protection from this adul- 
teration of liquors under the “ Licensing Act” of 
1882 (35 and 36 Vict c. 94) and the penalties 
attending the infiingement of the law are very 
severe, leaving it to the magistrate either to inflict 

y fine or to send the offender to prison. 
At home, therefore, we find it necessary to protect 
ourselves from manufacturers of what you have 





a heav 


aptly termed “very filthy and poisonous stuff,” 


and yet when we come to Japan we are told in the 


calmest manner that the “Treaty” prevents any 


punishment from falling upon the seller of the same 


ity 
the latter may poison away to his heart’s content 





goods, and in fact under the aegis of extertitoris 





with no danger of Nemesis overtaking and strik 
ing him! ‘The “Treaty” forsootir 
be flaunted before our eyes whenev: 
justice demand some s! 
tions to suit the exigen 









ies of the present time! 
illis”’ 
ntly does not apply to European officialdom in 
country, if it is ine that the foreign represen 
tives refuse to co-operate with the Imperial Jap 


“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur i 
evid 














nese Government simply because the “ Treaty” 


does not provide for this or that special emergency. 
Itis a preity state of things, indeed, if we have come 
to Le go 





of by the light of reason and common sense! 

However, in this case the Japanese Government 
can doa very great deal if that will ta 
promptly in hand, instead of being too diffident 
respecting Att, IX, about official interference, for 
they need not necessarily 








terfere between the 


foreigner and his native client, but seize and con- 





fiscate the articles after purchase, should analysis | 


prove the liquor to be adulterated. ‘This would 
be hard on the native dealer, but it is far Letter 
that a few men should suffer than that hundreds, 








ment analysts that the quality was in conformity 


with a recognized standard, 1 Hee 


he Custom 
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perhaps thousands of people, should be half 
le” and besides dealers who have got into 


URB 


re of the agreement framed to promote 
the 
e, stich questions are always referred to 
the “Treaty,” as if it must for ever stand in the 


it ever to 
truth and 
htalterations or modifica- 


ned by parchment and red tape instead 


e the matter 


such trouble will be very careful what they order 
and accept in future. 

Judging from the stocks of various Japanese 
dealers, it seems that some sort of action on the 
part of the Authorities is necessary if they have 
any care for the welfare of their people, and I 
think if they put a firm front on the matter and 
approach the foreign Powers in a proper manner, 
laying before them the facts of the case and proposed 
remedies, a scheme for the establishment of an 
excise bureau might be matured and carried into 
effect. Such a scheme would receive the support 
and unanimous approval of all right thinking 
residents, and experience the opposition only of 
such rascals that their voices would not count! 

In your article you say that it is “not very 
probable” that such an institution as an excise 
bureau would be agreed to by the Treaty Powers, 
by any means certain that the Japanese 
Authorities would be wise to make the attempt,” 
but are we therefore to conclude that the said 
‘Treaty Powers are so unreasonable that they 
will not mutually arrange to afford such protec- 
tion to all parties concerned as is demanded by 
the situation, even if advised to this course by 
their representatives; and that further the Japa- 
nese Government would be unwise in taking such 
measures to protect the health of their people as 
the British Government found necessary in 1872? 

Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“DAIKOKUTEN.” 

Yokohama, November 7th, 4888. 














LETTER FROM LONDON. 
—— 4 
(From our Sreciat CorresronDEnT.) 


London, September 29th, 
‘The publication by a well-known Beclin maga- 
zine, the Deutsche Rundschan, of extracts from the 
diary kept by the late Emperor Frederick during 
the Franco-German war, has created the utmost 
excitement in Germany and throughout Europe 
generally. ‘These extracts show that the Crown 
Prince, as he then was, had much more to do with 
German unity than was generally supposed, and 
that, fact, the creation of the German Empire 
was forced on by him in spite of some unwillingness 
of his father and of Prince Bismarck. If the diary 
is really that of the Crown Prince, and the sup- 
pressed portions are not of a nature to aller what 
has been published, this is the main point: evealed 
by it. Prince Bismarck has addressed a report 
to the Emperor setting forth sundry reasons for not 
believing the diary to be actually that kept by the 
Crown Prince, and calling for the prosecution of 
the publisher on the ground that he has committed 
an offence against the public welfare. ‘This pro- 
secution las been allowed by the Emperor, and, 
the words of the Berlin correspondent of Zhe 
mes “the plot is rapidly thickening, and a” 
spectacle of far more than ordinary interest is in 
store for Europe.” ‘The question’ at the root of 
the criminal investigation about to commence is 
identity of the person responsible for the pub- 
‘ ‘The Empress Victoria, it appears, knows 
nothing of it; but it is suspected that some one i 
the entourage of the late Emperor is the culprit. 
Several copies of the diary were made at the time, 
and it is supposed that it was from one of these 
that the Rundschau was able to publish its ex- 
tracts. 
























The Whitechapel murderer is still at large; 
but the inquest on his latest victim has come to a 
close. In his charge to the jury the Coroner made 
a horrible suggestion, for which unfortunately there 
is some ground. The post-mortem examination 
of the latest victim showed that the extraordinary, 
and apparently maniacal, wounds to the abdomen 
were not jout a purpose, for a small organ—it 
is not stated what—was found to be missing, and 
had been removed by some one who knew human 
anatomy thoroughly and was accustomed to the 
dissecting table, After this fact had been publi- 
shed, the Coroner received a letter from the 
curator of the pathological museum of one of the 
reat London hospitals stating that not long since 
he received a visit from an American who offered 
him £20 {pr every organ of the kind mentioned 
that could be given to him. He said he wanted 
it for a book he was producing. And it appears 
a similar offer was made at another hospital. 


Briginsencaththe Coroner, the murderer here, 
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who deat!Y knew how to get the organ wanted 
in the short€St space of time, may have known of 
this offer, aNd have committed the murder for the 
sake of the £20. In the murder of another 
woman, a week previously in the same neighbour- 
hood, the same injuries were inflicted, apparently 
with the same purpose, but here probably the 
murderer was disturbed before he could get what 
he wanted. This is the Coroner’s theory, and 
it is too dreadful to think of. But wiih the 
recollection of Burke and Hare, one cannot 
denounce the motive as inadequate, besides which 
it accounts for some mysteries connected with the 
series of Whitechapel murders. 

1 am told that Mr’ Frederick Greenwood is pro- 
jecting another literary venture; but I doubt 
whether this can be an evening paper. In truth, 
London is quite overdone with these wares, There 
are three halfpenny, and five penny papers all 

ublished in the afternoon, aie they cannot all 
lourish. The Evening Standard and Globe —and, 
I believe, in a lesser degree the St. Fames’s 
Gazette—have a steady sale in the country, where 
people who live away from a railway station ot 
other centre of newspaper distribution, and who 
want the latest news, get one or other of these 
Papers posted in time for the country post, so that 
it is delieved to them the first thing next morning 
with The Times of the morning before. Country 
squires, clergymen, solicitors, &c., I, find are very 
much in the habit of doing this. The other evening 
papers are for the most part sold on the London 
pavements and atthe railway bookstalls. Hence 
the sensationalism of these latter ; they must be hot 
and strong or they will not sell. ‘As itis, itis a my- 
stery how some of the existing evening papers live. 
I never see people reading some of them, and the 
newspaper vendors tell you that they sell very few. 
Mr. Greenwood’s departure from the St. ¥ames's 
would be noted by almost any reader, for there is 
no writer in London whose characteristi 
so marked, and so inimitable. I do not refer 
to his own writing so much as to his editor- 
ship. His writing was clear, crisp, pointed, 
and most delightful to read; he left his mark 
on the subject under discussion, and when you 
had read his article yon had at least gained a 
point, whether you agreed with it or not; his 
meaning and arguments were quite unmistak- 
able. His selection of contributors too was ad- 
mirable; you had variety and interest ; prosiness 
and mere talk never found a place. Mr. Low, Mr. 
Greenwood’s successor, is an able young Oxford 
man, who acted as assistant editor for some time, 
but you cannot take up the paper without missing 
the hand of the master. Whether Mr. Green- 
wood contemplates a weekly, or a monthly paper 
or a magazine I do not know; but here again the 
field seems full. That he is maturing some scheme 
of the kind there is, I believe, no doubt; I hope 
he will succeed in it whatever it may be. 

* Talking of newspapers reminds me to present to 
your leaders the two following paragraphs, from 
which it will be perceived that the Fapan Weekly 
Mail is attaining a world-wide celebrity :— 


A Spactaton or tHe Javanese Voucanic Frurrion,—The 
Japan Weekly Mail says that the only calm and wholly undisturb. 
fed view of the late volcanic eruption of Bandai-San obtained 
by a human being was due toa fox. The lapanese believe that 
foxes bewitch good folks and cause them to sec all sorts of ap- 
palling unrealities. This was quite understood by a resident of 
the neighbourhood who happened to be ascending a hill opposite 
Bandai-San at the moment of the eruption... It appeared to him 
@ much more probable and natural event that he should be be- 
witched by a fox, than that a hitherto peaceful mountain should 
Beich forth mud and bres" “Accordingiy? when the feat exploeiog 
took place, he instantly recollected that he had seen a fox a short 
time previously, and concluded that all the commotion was.a 
hallucination ptepared for his special annoyance by Reynard 
Determined not to be overcome by such an agent of wanton 
chief, he quietly sat down and watched the whole outburst, 
convinced that what he saw was an impalpable, intangible 
Picture. It was only when he descended from his perch into the 
valley that he found what had really happened.—The Times, 
September a7th. 

What a long time it takes The Time to hear the news! 
publishes this morning i 












































It 
a ernie tet Cnet 
story about the peasant i by a fox” who witnessex 
hema ig asnnt bewitched by efor whe witnesed 
story appeared, in our travelling Commissioner's letter from 
Te tee tna tat une Comino deter trom 
tthe story from the Japan Weekly Mail, showing that it also is one 
of those who have to go away, fom home to hear the news.—Pail 
Mall Gaxette, September ayth. 








It is very nice, isn’t it, to have something to boast 
about ; only you would not think it was essential to 
send a “Special Commissioner” to Japan in order 
to make a quotation from the Japan Weekly Mail. 
That excellent publication—I “hope I may without 
immodesty so style it—was quoted recently in 
The Times to the extent of half a column or so, the 
authority being acknowledged (as The Times 
always acknowledges its indebtedness) in the 
most conspicuous and handsome manner; and, 
not content with this, it quoted the Afail in a lead- 
ing article shortly afterwards, 

The following letter was published in The Times 
of yesterday :— 


Sia,—Many inquiries have been received by members of the 
Society of Japanese Residents in E 
Of remitting contributions to -those 
eruption of the 
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Bank, No. 84, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C,, that they will 
transmit to the sufferers such contributions as’ may be sent to 
them before the roth proximo. 

The committee of the society will feel much obliged if you 
would be good enough to insert this communication in. an 
issue of your paper for the information of those who may wist 
to subscrih 

Tam, Sir, 








wut obedient servant, 








K, HASEGAWA, Secretary of the Society of 
nese Residents in England 
46, Holland-toad, Kensington, W., Sept. 35. 
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San Francisco, October 18th, 

In two weeks fvom next Tuesday the election 
takes place, and yet the shrewdest politicians are 
atsea as to the result. California, Connecticut, 
and Indiana are still as impenetrable mysteries as 
ever, and between the sanguine Democrat who 
looks for a tidal wave, in which the Democracy 
shall carry Massachussetts, as in 1882, and the 
equally sanguine Republican who declares that 
Cleveland will carry no northern state, the average 
citizen is fairly bewildered. A few straws may 
perhaps be worth noting. The language of the 
Newspaper supporters of Cleveland is calm, con- 
fident, and good humoured, while the tone of 
Harrison's organs is bitter, angry, and vitupera- 
tive. ‘The betting in New York continues to be 
slightly in favour of Cleveland, the odds being 
about 5 tog. Marked progress has been made 
since June in educating the people on the subject of 
the tariff; the old nonsense about protection help- 
ing wages, and about nations growing rich by tax- 

ng themselves, is now confined to such silurian 
sheets as the San Francisco Republican dailies. 
If the tariff reformers are beaten, their victors will 
find their political death follow close on the heels 
of their triumph. 

The event of the fortnight which has elapsed 
since I wrote has been the bid of the Administra- 
tion for the vote of California, On the principle, 
probably that the end justifies the means, Mr. 
Cleveland signed the Scott Bull, which deprives 
Chinamen of a right solemnly secured to them by 
the treaty of 1881, and Congress has appropriated 
$50,000 to carry out the measure. Under this Act 
no Chinaman, arriving here from Hongkong or 
elsewhere, though provided with a certificate of 
his prior residence, and of his consequent right to 
return here, can set foot upon American soil.” Nor 
is this an idle enactment. Several hundred China- 
men who arrived here in the Peking are confined as 
prisoners on board that vessel, and will be returned 
to Hongkong when she sails : others are held at bay 
in British Columbia; a hundred and eighty who 
came in the Duke of Westminster have been sent 
back ; half a dozen who worked their way as far 
east as Montreal, and tried to get into New York 
from there, were stopped on the way, and driven 
back into Canada as if they had had small-pox or 
cholera. For the present, at all events, exclusion 
is going to be a reality. “The calculation is that 
California will be so grateful for this deference to 
her mean race prejudice that she will cast her 
electoral votes for Cleveland and Thurman. 

A well informed friend of Mr, Cleveland excused 
the President in this way. He said that every 
year for the past six years, Californians have gone 
io Washington to beg for measures of legislation 
hostile to the Chinese that everything else, tariff, 
silver, land laws, navy, fortifications, was in their 
mind secondary to the anti-Chinese craze; that 
the East, while loathing the sentiment which 
imbued Californians, nevertheless recognised that 
their interest in the disposition of the Chinese 
question was more direct than that of the people 
of the rest of the country, and that consequently 
some deference should be paid to their wishes. 
For the rest, if the general principle be admitted, 
it is not worth while debating the manner of pro- 
cedure or the niceties of international law. China 
will not resent a slight put upon her people, nor is 
there any tribunal before while she can summon 
the United States for a breach of treaty. And 
again, the thorough course adopted by the Presi- 
dent is calculated to end the Chinese controversy, 
once and forever. If the people of California, 
after a full and fair trial of conclusions, are satisfied 
with it, it may become the settled policy of 
the nation, not to be questioned hereafter. If, 
on the other hand, it is found that the mate. 
rial interests of the State are suffering from 
want of labour, and that.no labour can be 
procured except’ Chinese labour, then a reaction 
will set in, and Californians will bawl as loudly for 
the repeal of the Exclusion Act as they bawled for 
its enactment. Iam not myself a believer in the 
power of human laws to prevent water running: 
down hill; but still, every generation makes the] 


eriment, and it is always interesting to xs 
evolution. UNI 
































The ladies—God 


bless them—are taking the 
liveliest interest in th 


his election. With the sweet 
“cussedness ” of their sex, they ate first for Bella 
Lockwood, and second for Blaine. ‘The popularit 

of the latter as compared with Mr. Cleveland is 
explained by the fact that the magnetic statesman 
was in a desperate hurry to clasp his wife to his 
bosom, while Cleveland, who must be as cold- 
blooded as a fish, waited till he was 49 before he 
led a bride to the altar. ‘Iwas ever thus. Itis 
the Charles Surfaces who capture the sunniest gitls, 
and we who are staid and virtuous have to pat up 
with maidens who are tough. In this city six 
ladies insist-upon being elected school commis. 
sioners. I judge from their appearance that they 
must be the embodiment of all the virtues, and 
that nature having so richly endowed their minds 
and hearts, n't think it worth while to attend 
to their persons. Your correspondent was invited 
to a symposium at which their claims were set 
forth, “He felt like the believer in the hymn book 
who is said to have been overpowered by “awlul 
mirth.” ‘The chief speaker was a knobby faced 
ady who might have been thirty or fifty, it was 
impossible to say. She was robed in a parment 
which made her look at a distance like the 
medieval pictures of John the Baptist. You 
might have located her waist anywhere from 
her shoulders to her feet; “the salient points, 
which serve the anatomical surveyor as. meri- 
dian bases, were wanting. As she pranced on 
the stage, she reminded the beholder alternately 
of the pillar of salt in which Mrs, Lot made her 
last appearance, and of the deformed actress upon 
whom Casanova made such curious experiments, 
But my! how she did give it tothe male sex! I 
slunle out, hiding my face—I should have liked to 
have hidden the bifurcated garment which betray- 
ed my sex; and in the corridor I saw a fellow suf. 
ferer rubbing his sides and back. He too was 
whining under the smart of the lady’s lash. It is 
occasions like these which remind us of le peu gue 
sont les hommes. 


* Long John ” Wentworth is dead. He was once 
a power in the land. Over half a century ago, 
he settled in Chicago, and became Editor of 
the leading paper there. He was a giant in 
frame, nearly seven feet high and 300 ‘pounds 
in weight; he could fell any man with a blow 
of his fist. He was as well equipped in. mind 
as in body; a powerful speaker, and a clear head- 
ed politician. “Originally a Democrat, and as such 
a representative of Chicago in Congress for fifteen 
years before the war, he became a Republican when 
the South threw down the gauntlet, and was one 
of the most trusted leaders of the party in Illinois, 
He was twice chosen Mayor of Chicago, and was 
a terror to the lawless classes. After the war, he 
devoted his attention to his private affairs and ac. 
cumulated a fortune, the management of which 
engrossed his time. He was a type of the class 
which the turbulence of the southern slaveholders 
brought into existence in the north; men who 
thought more of the fortiter in ve than. the 
suaviter in modo. He was not only ready to 
demonstrate the injury which slavery was doing 
to the south, but he was equally prepared to 
“put any one to sleep” who disputed his argu- 
ments discourteously. On one occasion, when a 
bully tried to breale up a meeting which he was 
addressing, “ Long John ” struck him one blow: he 
flew from the platform, struck a window, knocked 
sash and all out, and fell on the heads of the 
people outside. Mr, Wentworth then pursued his 
argument. 

‘The two houses of Con, 
adjourn next week. 
dozen members of eith 
Senators who have ha 
by their secretaries in 
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THE YOSHIWARA. 
ee ee 
AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF 
JAPANESE LIFE. 





We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasctte and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of the Yoshiwara, 

f Tokyd, August 22nd, 1888. 

There is a place in Japan which every male 
tourist visits to gaze on its outside; a place that 
contains probably the most remarkable attempt 
ever made to solve the great problem of human 
society; yet a place entirely unknown to the 
Western world, for nobody has ventured to make 
in print more than an airy passing allusion 
regia Nir oreigner, indeed, has ever been in a 
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that I am the first to whom opportunities for 
thorough investigation diave been afforded. I 
have of course hesitated a good deal before sitting 
down to write of it, but I have concluded not to 
make one of the conspirators of silence upon all 
matters of the sexual relations of men and women, 
and who are themselves not a little responsible, I 
am convinced, for the continuance of the evils they 
deplore. I shall therefore write simply and truth: 
fully of what [ have seen and learned of this re- 
matkable and secret place, and you will give it to 
your readers if you think fit. But as Japan has bor- 
Towed so much and so wisely from’‘us, it seems a 
pity that we cannot borrow from her in return 
something of her practice of dealing with all such 
subjects with equal frankness and modesty. 

On the furthest. North-western outskirts of 
Toky6, an hour’s vide in a jinrikisha from any- 
where, there is a large colony apart. You enter 
it through a wide gate, on one side of which is a 
large weeping willow—* The Willow of Welcome” 
in Japanese—and on the other side a post of police. 
‘The streets inside ave long and wide, shops and 
tea-houses allernatin; down the middle is a 
beautiful flower-garden six feet across, where a suc- 
cession of flowers in full bloom is maintained among 
pleasant fountains and quaint stone lanterns. An 
eagle marvelously constructed of shreds of bamboo 
is sitting upon a tree stump, and half a dozen wax 
figures of men and women, stattingly life like, are 
plucking the flowers and strolling by the fountains. 
One man has trodden upon a toad and is spring 
ing back in disgust, his foot drawn up almost to 
his waist. A lady lias stopped before a little brook 
and stands with her yawn gathered up, hesitating 
to cross, when a coolie—a Japanese Sic Walter 
Raleigh-—runs up and spreads his coat on the 
mud before her. These are the wax-wotks, and 
all day long a crowd of real people, not a bit 
more real looking, gaze on them with delight, 
or with Japanese tenderness and simplicity of 
feeling find perfect pleasure in admiring the 
flowers and the butterflies. From the eaves of 
the bamboo-peaked rool hang two rows of brilliant 
red lanterns, and from the shops and tea-houses 
at the side lang two more rows. So in day- 
time four long lines of red are waving in the wind, 
and at night four streams of dancing scarlet—ap- 
propriate colour !—make the darkness gay. At 
the end of the principal street is a large and 
handsome building surmounted by a clock-tower 
dominating the entive colony. And when you 
have walked for a quarier of a mile under the 
lanterns and beside the flowers you find not one 
only but a dozen such buildings, massive struc- 
tures of stone and brick with pillared verandas 
and lofty vaulted entrances though which you 
get_a glimpse of great stairways and columns of 
polished wood, with cool green gardens extending 
temptingly beyond. ‘There are no finer buildings 

1 Tokyo than these, and they have cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, ‘They bear no sign or 
mark outside to indicate their purpose, though if 
you look up in passing you will probably see a 
graceful figure or two in bright gowns strolling 
upon the balcony, or a pair of black eyes will look 
cutiously down upon you, or perhaps you may 
catch sight of a graceful head with monumental 
coiffures vesting upon a tiny hand and bare arm, 
‘This is the Yoshiwara as you may see it any day. 
What is it, however, if you can look behind the 
flowers and the lanterns and read the unwritten 
story of these silent palaces? 

‘The word “ Yoshiwara” means literally “The 
Plain of Reeds,” and so long ago as the reign of 
the Shogun Tyemitsu in 1659 it was the favourite 
quarter of the city for the residence of the pros- 
titute class. Alt the Restoration, however, 20 
years ago, the authorities determind to suppress 
houses of prostitution in the City of Tokyo 
proper, and to confine them to this part. Now 
the word “ Yoshiwara ” has becoine the generic 
ame for the quarter inhabited by the Japanese 
demi-monde in any town, ‘There are no fewer 
than six of them in TGky6 alone, but the Shin- 
Yoshiwara, or new one, which I am describing, 

the chief and most remarkable. ‘This step of 
segregation was taken’ for several reasons. — In 
the first place, it seemed to the authorities that 
public morals would gain by the removal of the 
licenced houses, or kashi-ea-shiks, from all the 
respectable quarters; then the system of regular 
medical inspection which they were determined 
to enforce would be easier and more certa 
the tax upon each member of the demi-monie 
could be better collected 5 the whole system, which 
is regulated by very intricate laws enforced 
theoretically with great strictness, would be much 
more under police control; and, last but not least 
in weight, such a quatter would be a happy hunt. 
ing ground for the secret police, as a successful 
swindler or a hiding thief would Le pretty sure to 
turn up there, and any conspiracies against law 
and order would be likely to be discu 
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“Where the carcase is,” argued the authorities, 
“there also will the eagles be gathered together,” 
and the keepers of the kashi-sa shikt have too 
much to gain and too much to lose not to help the 
police secretly by every means—and there must 
be a million—in their power. So there is a special 
branch of Yoshiwara Police. 

‘To understand the peculiar Japanese point of 
view in this matter, we must go back to the Depart- 
ment of Police. ‘There, as I said in my previous 
letter, is a special Bureau of Prostitution (included 
in the Bureau of ‘T'rade) with a dozen busy func- 
tionaries, and there, too, I was permitted as a 
special favour to be present at the enrolment of 
recruits. In a small room on the ground-floor sat 
two officials behind desks on a raised platform. 
Opposite them were sliding doors in the wall and 
as these were opened from outside by a policeman 
three persons entered, the girl applying to become 
a licensed shogi, her parent or guardian, and the 
keeper of a kashi-ea-shiki. They all make very 
low bows and remain in an attitude of the greatest 
respect. The gitl is questioned, she replies automati- 
cally with downcast eyes; the parent is questioned, 
he replies apologetically, with many explanations ; 
the keeper is questioned, he replies profusely, with 
practised fluency. ‘There is a good deal of talk, 
and the official makes many entries in an elabora- 
tely ruled ledger before him. Then the three 
relire, ina moment the sliding-doors open again 
to ada nother tio, and so on without variation, 
without emo formally and relentlessly the 
stream of victims is rolled on—victims to human 
lust or divine incompetence or natural necessity, 
according to your point of view. I could not help 
being reminded of the automatic pig-killing at the 
stock-yards of Chicago. Some of the girls are no 
longer young, but coarse in person and brazen in 
Oilers are delicate and pretty and very 
Some look little more than children, 
The parents are quite commonplace 
people, and the bawds are like their fellows the 
world over, smug scoundrels. ‘The average num- 
ber of applications, many of them refused, is about 
ten daily. 

The whole system is based upon the theory of a 
il contract. When a gitl is forced by her 
parent or desires of her own will to become a 
yujo or “lady of pleasure,” the keeper of a kashi- 
sa-shiki is immediately ready to advance to the 
parents a certain sum of money, say twenty dol- 
lars, or fifty, or in very exceptional cases perhaps 
abhundied. The gitl, her parents, and a surety 
thereupon enter into a bond for her to become an 
immate of his house under the ordinary conditions 
for three years, or until the proportion of her 
earnings which goes to the keeper (theoretically 
one-half) is sufficient to recoup him for the sum 
advanced, together with his outlay for her clothes 
and board. Should she wish to leave before his 
complete reimbursement she must refund all the 
money advanced or expended for her up to that 
time. If she runs away, the keeper recovers 
possession of her by a civil action for debt against 
her parents and surety—a sott of parody of the 
gruesome action for restitution of conjugal rights, 
But she can escape altogether by getting beyond 
her parents’ reach and leaving them to settle the 
d When her time has expied, if the refund- 
ing process is complete, she is at liberty to leave 
or to téengage herself for another term. If itis 
not complete, she has no choice. And it requires 
little knowledge of the methods of the trade to 
know that there will always be a balance of in- 
debtedness on the giil’s part. ‘Therefore she stays 
and stays. She is not allowed to go outside the 
Yoshiwara without a kansatsu or local police pass, 
and even then she would probably be accom: 
panied by her maid and a male attendant. The 
examination takes places officially every Mon- 
day morning at the police station, the upper 
floor of which is converted into a soit of surgery 
(Kensajo) for the purpose, and any shogi found 
diseased is immediately conducted by a policeman 
to a special hospital for such cases. As in Eng. 
land, the ordinary hospitals will not receive the 
This hospital is supposed to be supported by the 
sociated keepers, but asa matter of fact they 
tun levy wular tax upon all their si 
the purpose. No girl under 16 is allowed to enter 
upon the life, the papers attesting her age 
niust be signed by the officer of the ward in which 
she resides. All the circumstances of each case, 
the names of the parents, the reasons why they 
wive their consent, the name of the keeper and the 
details of the contract, are scrupulously and fully 
entered in the official ledger of the Department of 
Police, and the authorities and the law have set up 
otetical safeguard between the 
per, and [ believe that these 
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arises. But also, it goes without saying that no 
Solomon could | devise theoretical” safeguards 
y! ld practically protect’ a gil under 






such circumstances from unscrupulous greed, 
For instance, every person in Japan has a private 
seal corresponding to a signature with us, with 
which all documents even down to private letters are 
attested, and to counterfeit or reproduce such a seal 
is forgery. Now the keeper of every kashi-sa-shikt 
is compelled by law to keep a big ledger in which 
all money transactions between himself and the 
shogi ave entered, and the shogi is compelled to 
keep a similar smaller book in which must be 
attested by her private seal. This book is re- 
gularly inspected by the police with a view to 
prevent extortion, and it is expressly forbidden by 
law for the keeper to take away the gitl’s seal. On 
one ocasion I was visiting the largest and. best 
kashi-ga-shiki in the Yoshiwara in company with 
my official interpreter. The keeper was a sharp- 
looking woman of fifty, who had 45 shogi in her 
house, which she had just built at a cost of 45,000 
dollars. We were taking tea ceremoniously in her 
private apartment, and after awhile I inquired if I 
right put a special question to her. a 
she replied. “Any question?” Ty.” 
“Then,” I said to the old lady through my inter- 
preter, “will you be so kind as to show me some 
of the seals belonging to your ladies of pleasure, 
that you have at this moment in your possession. 
She winced visibly and turned several colours, but 
after a minute got up without a word, trotted off, 
and returned immediately with the private seal of 
acertain Miss Man, and I took an impression of it 

1 my note-book, to her evident great alarm. ‘This 
meant, of course, that she was in the habit of 
entering the accounts in all the books, attesting 
them herself with the seals of all her yujo, and 
thus the police would be shown an ininiaculate 
financial record, while the girls themselves would 
never even see the books, or know with how much 
they were debited and credited from week to week. 
It is very unusual, by the way, for one of these 
great houses to be owned by the keeper; such pro- 
fitable property is generally owned in Japan as 
elsewhere by highly respectable capitalists who are 
never heard of. And profitable indeed it must be, 
for the market value of land inside the Yoshiwara 
as compared with the general average in ‘Tokyé is 
as four to one, In this Yoshiwara there are 100 
kashi-za-shiki and about 1,850 shogi. ‘The Gove 
ment tax upon each house is 3 dollars a month, 
and upon each girl from half a dollar to 3 dollars 
a month, according to her class. 


‘The are four classes or grades in the occupation, 
the remuneration of each being prescribed by 
law. As everywhere else, the position is polyono- 
mous, ofran being the politest name, shogi the 
most frequent, joro the most accurate and severe 
and yujo—‘ fille de joie”—the prettiest. Each has 
her own servant and her own apartment, often 
charmingly decorated with paintings and screens, 
and adorned with little carvings and porcelai 
and bits of old silver-work and lacquer, the gifts of 
grateful admirers. And there is neatly always a 
large written and framed scroll in a conspicuous 
position, exhibiting some- scrap of appropriate 
poetry tersely told in the complicated Chinese 
characters. One I remember had the four 
characters matsu kiku nao sonsu, literally “pine 
chrysanthemum still are,” ie. the pine and the 
chrysanthemum always preserve their charm, even 
in winter when other flowers die, and by impli- 
cation, * My charms are everlasting, like the pine 
and the chrysanthemum,” 
here are some pleasing beliefs current among 
foreigners here, and which have been circulated i 
several recent books on Japan, to the effect that 
it is a common act of filial devotion for a gitl to 
volunteer unasked to devote herself to this life for 
a term of years in order to pay her parents’ debts, 
to extricate them from some other embarrassment, 
or even to lay by a little money for herself; and 
that this done, she returns to the bosom of her 
family asif vothing had happened, indeed with the 
added halo of filial piety. All this is unmitigated 
rubbish, Major Knollys, R.A, in his recent volume 
of snap-shot “Sketches of life in Japan” (Chap- 
man and Hall, 1887) has ned the climax of 
absurdity in this respect. Many girls,” he says 
(p. 223), “devote themselves to three or four years? 
immorality of set purpose, amass comfortable little 
sums of money, are warmly welcomed back into 
the domestic circle, and are regarded as models of 
filial duty in having thus toiled for the support of 
their parents. Iu fact, the landmarks between 
virtue and vice are obliterated.” This is such a 
grotesque misstatement as to be little better than 
idiotic. What Major Knollys’s sources of infor- 
mation during his few days’ in Tékyd may have 
heen, I do not know, but I have made searching 
inquiries on this point in all quarters and from all 
sorts of people, from the high officers of the Depart- 
ment of Police down to the yuyo themselves, and I 
have no hesitation in characterizing his statement 
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arents W2Y have money in consequence, but there 
is not one &*S€ in hundreds where they are not un- 
willing anf UNhappy victims. ‘The influence of 
Confucianis™ has been to implant the duty of filial 
obedience 48 the primal and imperative virtue 
among the lower classes of Japan. A daughter 
yields’ absolute unquestioning obedience to her 
parents under all circumstances. Therefore when 
they say to her, You will marry So-and-so,” she 
does not dream of objecting. No more does she 
when they say to her, © You must enter the Yoshi- 
wara.” Of course when she is asked at the De- 
partment of Police, “ Do you take this step of your 
own free will?” she replies, “Ido,” but the case 
is exactly parallel to the condemned criminal who 

alks up the steps of the gallows of his own free 
will, As for the notion that a life of prostitution 
is not considered by the Japanese to involve any 
particular discredit or disgrace, that is almost 
equally silly. ‘The reason that such a life here is 
Feparded sdificrently’ dona @ ‘sltilar life in other 
countries is simply that is different,—with just 
the difference between a person who becomes 
immoral under compulsion and one who is 
immoral from choice. The Japanese have their 
own view of all sexual maiters, including this 
one. Troke to kasake no, they quote philoso- 
phically, nai monowa nai. ‘And prostitution 
among themselves they estimate at precisely its 
true value. An ineffaceable stain and an ‘itre- 
mable lowering of personal dignity they know 
it to be, but they know also that there are not a 
few cases in which it leaves the moral character 
untouched. ‘The biography of a famous and beau- 
tiful harlot. named Murasaki says of her, “She 
defiled her body but not her heart,” and describes 
her tenderly and prettily as deichiu no hasu—“a 
lotus in the mud.” Consequently many an oiran, 
understanding this, looks forward to a respec: 
table marriage with a man whose acquaintance 
she has made in the Yoshiwara, and a few 
of them are thus fortunate every year, though 
perhaps not a larger proportion than in other 
countries. And as for returning to their families, 
it is hardly too much to say that they never 
do. What they think of their own’ calling 
may be judged from the fact that when a 
girl leaves her kashi-sa-shiki to be married or to 
make any attempt to live differently, nothing 
would induce her to take with her a scrap of the 
clothing she has worn there, an article of the furni- 
ture of her room, or even one of her knick-knacks 
from it, although she has paid for them all ten 
times over. She would regard their presence 
elsewhere as a constant reproach and shame, so 
she leaves them for the keeper to sell at ten times 
their value to the next. ‘When she leaves,” 
Isay, but does she often leave? I fear that the 
female footprints by the Willow of Welcome 
nearly all point one way. What are the chief 
determining causes that recruit the ranks of the 









































yujo?” Lasked my informants at the Depart- 
ment of Police. ‘There are only two,” was the 
reply, “ poverty and natural inclination.” Pre- 


cisely the same causes that make journalists with 
us,” [I remarked. ‘And all other professions,” 
added the Director. But putting sentiment and 
theoretical legal safeguards aside, what proportion 
of yujo ever return to a respectable life?” Un- 
fortunately, very few,” was the reply; “we have 
a proverb in Japanese which exactly answers your 
question, Ichido doromidsu ni haittara, isshd mi 
wo arayenai— once get into dirty water, and you 
will never be washed clean again as long as you 
live’ A few get married, occasionally one com- 
mits suicide with her lover because he has not the 
means wherewith to pay her debts and take her 
away; an occasional one returns to independence 
and respectability, but the great majority either 
die or descend in the scale as they get older and 
uglier, till they end by being servants in the houses 
of which they were formerly the ornaments. 

It goes without saying that in so strange a 
community—among these “lotus in the mud ?’— 
there is a vast deal of romance, necessarily much 
more than among the sim Jasses of countries 
where vice comes chiefly from choice. Hundreds 
of novels tell the stories of denizens of the Yos! 
wara—of their beauty, their misfortunes, their 
goodness, their romantic passion and devotion, 
and their triumph and happiness or despair and 
suicide. Some of these would be well worth tell- 
ing if space permitted. As the clearest-sighted 
of men said in Palestine long ago, there are often 
more virtues to be found in the harlot class than 
in our own highly respectable circle, and I should 
imagine this to be even truer of Japan than of 
Jerusalem, 

‘The most extraordinary spectacle of the Yoshi- 
wara takes place for a few afternoons at five o’clock 
three times a year, when the flowers in the long 
street-garden are changed. First in spring comes 
the pink glory of the cherry-blossoms ; then in sum- 
mer the purple of the iris; then in autumn the sl 
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dred colours of the chrysanthemum, the national 
flower of Japan, When the new flowers are planted 
the ladies of pleasure pay these a state visit. 
From each of the principal houses half a dozen of 
the most beautiful are chosen and arrayed in 
gorgeous clothes, their hair dressed monumentally, 
combs three feet long stuck in from side to side, 
and then they are mounted upon black lacquered 
eta or pattens a foot high, When they are ready 
to start.a score of servants accompany them ; two 
or three precede them {o put the crowd away 
one holds the hand of each shogi upon either 
side and solemnly and very slowly, a step a 
minute, the wonderful procession moves round 
the garden. Other processions issue from the other 
houses and meet and pass, and by-and-by the 
whole main street of Yoshiwara is packed with an 
open-mouthed crowd, over whose heads the faces 
of the processionists can be seen here and there. 
The walking upon the tall, heavy gefa is itself an 
accomplishment and girls are specially trained to 
it. One foot is put out a little way and planted 
firmly, then the other geta is lifted by the toes 
tightly grasping the strap which passes between the 
first and second toes and swung round in front of 
the other and across it. The first is then lifted and 
placed on the other side of the second—exactly 
in fact like a skater doing the outside edge. ‘The 
Japanese call it hachimonji ni aruku—figure of 
eight walking. It is difficult to give in. words an 
adequate notion of the extraordinary effect of this 
procession. The costly and gorgeous clothes of 
the yujo, silks of marvellous richness and brocades 
blazing with scarlet and gold; the exaggerated 
bow of her obf tied in front (the prostitute is com 
pelled by law to distinguish herself in this way); 
the pyramidal coiffure, the face as white as snow, 
the eyebrows and eyelashes black, the lips vermil= 
lion, and even the toe-nails stained pink; the men- 
servants respectfully holding the tips of her figures 
on each side and giving as much heed to every 
step asan acolyte might give to an aged Pope; 
her several women-servants walling solemnly be- 
hind; a footman pushing back the crowd’ and 
another removing every twig or dead leaf from 
her path; her slow and painful hachimonji; hec 
stony gaze straight before her, half contemptuous 
and half timid; the dense and silent crowd ; the 
religious aspect of the vicious ceremony, all these 
goto make a spectacle apart from anything one 
has ever seen—an event outside all one’s standards 
of comparison—a reminiscence of phallic cere- 
monial—a persistence of Priapus. 

‘There are two other curious habits of this place. 
One is that the nocturnal visitor has no direct 
dealings with the kashi-sashiki. He goes to his 
chaya, or tea-house, of which there are 103 in the 
Yoshiwara, refreshes himself with tea and sweet- 
meats, selects a companion, if he is a stranger ot 
chooses to do so, from a complete collection of 
photographic portraits, is accompanied to her 
hashi-za-shiki by a tea-house servant and properly 
introduced, so to speak, and it is again at the tea- 
house that he receives his reckoning, which is more 
than proportionate to the universal low scale of 
living in Japan. The other is that in the lower 
class houses the inmates sit at night in the front 
room on the ground floor, behind wooden bars and 
plate glass, and the passers-by examine them criti- 
cally at their leisure, like goods in a shop-window 
Some of thenr are dressed in what passes for Euro- 
pean costume—a sight of indescribable vulgarity 
and horror. This exhibition is barbarous and 
offensive, and the authorities would be well advised 
to suppress it immediately. 

Such is the great Yoshiwara of Tékys. This is 
not the place to express any opinion upon the 
principle of licensing incontinence, but as I have 
written so frankly it is only fair to the Japanese 
authorities for me to point out that their peculiar 

1 has absolutely eradicated the appearance 
of vice in TékyS; you might walk the streets of 
this city of a million people for a year without see- 
ing a sign of it—a state of things probably without 
parallel in the civilized world. ‘Then, too, they 
have dissociated it from riot and drunkenness and 
robbery ; the streets of the Yoshiwara are as quiet 
and orderly as Mayfair or Fifth Avenue. And 
nobody here can fall into temptation unwittingly : 
he must go in search of it. Moreover, the Japa 
nese policeman is a man with a high sense of 
personal dignity, and it is impossible to think of 
him tirning up his palm for a bribe or prosituting 
his position to the purposes of black-mail. ‘That 
these are matters of some value at any rate, the 
people who have been responsible for the police de 
moeurs and Mabille, for the Strand and the Hay- 
market and Endacott, for thr purlieus of Sixth 
Avenue and the hells of Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, are hardly likely to deny. 


Henry Norman. 
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SAPPORO, THE CAPITAL OF 
HOKKAIDO. 
eee 


Early one bright sunny day in August we landed 
at Otaru, the one sea-port on the west coast of 
Vesso, or Hokkaido, as the Japanese now call it; 
and caught the first morning train to Sapporo, 
distant about 23 miles. ‘The train steamed slowly 
through the long straggling fishing village which 
prolongs the town some distance along the coast, 
passing so close to many of the cottages, without 
any intervening fence, that one might easily touch 
them with the hand ; it continued to skirt the coast 
for some miles, passing through several tunnels, 
and then turned inland, through a wide plain, t 
wards a range of densely wooded hills which had 
been visible since we left Otaru, running parallel 
with the coast. The line ran past several villages, 
round which were extensive patches of cultiva- 
tion, with crops of various cereals and pulses; the 
uncultivated land, which preponderated, was gay 
with flowers, particularly great bushes of white 
hydrangeas. ‘The long Ametican car was crowded 
with Japanese; seated next to me was a burly 
bonze, a regular Japanese Friar Tuck, fat, jolly, 
with ample paunch and saké-tinted nose, not very 
recently shaved, dress somewhat negligent, and as 
we steamed slowly along, the worthy man ex- 
changed smiling salutations with such of his female 
parishioners, especially the younger ones, as hap- 
pened to catch his roving glance; and of such 
there were a good many, standing at their doors 
or looking through the open fronts of the houses 
as the passage of the train caused a temporary 
suspension of their household tasks. At the first 
station at which we stopped, a little fishing village, 
a very pretty musume was drawing water; the pious 
man hailed her, and she speedily brought him a 
cupful, with which he washed out his mouth with 
simulated enjoyment, ogling her amorously the 
while. Here, a younger and much more stylish 
bonze embarked, a sort of Buddhist High-Church 
curate, probably in the habit of devoting a good 
part of his afternoons to drinking tea and playing 
go-bang with the musumes of his parish; his 
orange kimono was uncreased and spotless, round 
his neck was a broad gold-embroidered band, his 
black-lacquered pattens were new and shining, 
from his left wrist dangled a string of ebony 
beads, his whole head and face were carefully 
shaved, and in his right hand he jauntily carried a 
fan; after ceremoniously saluting his senior, he 
settled himself comfortably, gave us a long and 
rather supercilious stare, and then, shipping the 
world common professional smirk, began to make 
eyes at two pretty musumes sitting a little way 
down on the opposite side, whose responsive smiles 
showed that even in far Japan the young ecclesi- 
astic has an irresistible attraction for the softer 
members of the feminine sex. ‘Their opinion how- 
ever was evidently not shared by a stern-looking 
spectacled middle-aged matron beside them, in 
whose ample sleeves there certainly ought to have 
been a supply of tracts; evidently she held Low 
Church views, and, abashed by her frigid looks, 
the mashing young priest followed his senior’s 
example, and, with head dangling over the 
window-sill, was soon snoring; while the two 
musumes conversed in low tones, probably as to 
the pattern of whatever may be the Japanese sub- 
itute for embroidered slippers. “Most of the 
other passengers were also slumbering by now, 
some of them in the most extraordinary postures; 
one youth slept placidly as he sat on his heels and 
learned forwards supporting his chin on a folded 
fan! 

Disembarking at Sapporo, and escaping from the 
solicitations of a crowd of kuruma coolies and the 
invitations of the owners of several tea-sheds and 
beer-salons close by, we started on foot to see the 
town. Some fifteen years ago, or thereabouts, 
the site of Sapporo was occupied by a dense forest ; 
the town was laid out under the direction of some 
Americans employed by the Japanese to establish 
an Agricultural College, one of the means by 
which the Society for colonising Hokkaido, now 
a Government Department, sought to accomplish 
its object. The projected town occupies a large 
area, divided by very wide straight streets, cutting 
each other at right angles ; but as yet only a small 
part of it is built upon. ‘The European Hotel is a 
fine two-storied wooden building, on stone founda- 
tions; it was hastily run up some six years ago, 
when the Emperor visited the Island, and is now 
leased to a native on certain conditions; it stands 
in the centre of a large plot of land, laid out in 
lawns, with a pond and island in front; and is 
certainly the handsomest building in Sapporo; it 
affords excellent accommodation. Crossing a 
small, rapid, embanked steam, in front of the Hotel, 
we came upon the town, This contains nearly 
10,000 persons; the houses are all of wood, of 
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bouring forests; they are mostly very new, and 
building is every where going on; a large number, 
especially in the outskirts of the town, are built 
in the European style, and those in the native 
style have mostly glass windows. ‘The shops are 
humerous and weil supplied with provisions, 
crockery, clothing, &c.; nothing of special interest, 
except numerous bear and fox skins, and a pro- 
fusion of dried salmon. 

In one large tailor's shop a number of musumes 
were busy at work with sewing machines; they 
had plenty of space, and air, were laughing and 
chatting, and looked as healthy as they were 
merry, evidently far better off than are London 
workégirls, Earnestly it is to be hoped that the re- 
lations between labour and capital in Japan may 
never be assimilated to those too common in Ei 
land, and that the fell slavery of the sweater 1 
never drive the mith from their voices, the bloom 
from their faces, and the joy from their lives. The 
streets are strewn with coatse shingle; along one 
side of most of them runs a stream, in a conduit 
covered with moveable but close-fitting planks, 
forming a foot way; here and there a splendid 
tiee, oak, beech, etc,, has been spared, though not 
so many as could be wished, and gives a grateful 
shade. In the outskirts, charmingly situated in a 
dense clump of acacias, we found a brand new 
Buddhist temple, of considerable size, with a great 
number of votive tablets, and the usual furniture, 
of very good quality; near it was a comfortable 
rectory. Evidently the adherents of Buddha here 
are neither supine nor indifferent. About two miles 
from the town, on the slope of the hills, we found a 
sort of parle; the country was marvellously pretty 
and homelike; in the hedges were yellow and purple 
loose strife, vetches, convolvulus, hemp, agemony, 
etc., also splendid tiger-lilies and other flowers 
only seen in hot-houses at home. ‘The forest wa 
far too dense to Le penetrated for any distance ; in 
the partly cleared Park was magnificent timber, 
both species of oak, beech, Spanish chestnut, limes, 
etc., etc; in the adjacent fields were good crops of 
barley, maize, milict, oats, onions, beans, cab- 
bages, etc. Near the town is a well arranged 
museum, containing specimens of all the products 
of the country; the attendant especially drew our 
attention to a large stuffed bear, and a glass jar 
containing the scanty gnawed remnants of his two 
human victims, mother and child, ‘There is also 
a Brewery, with a very large out-put, some 15,000 
bottles daily, all of which is consumed in. the 
Island; steam machinery is being put up, and 
will enable the manager to cope better with the 
demand, at present tar in excess of the supply; 
the barley used is that grown in the neighbo 
hood, but not the hops, the Japanese farmers not 
understanding their culture. Close by is a wine 
factory, where red and white wines are made from 
local grapes; they are, however, of very inferior 
quality, as the grapes do not ripen properly, We 






























































saw an extensive vineyard adjoining, where numer- 
ous young plants were growing’ well, striking 
nce as to the climate of Vesso being much 

nd 


evid 
less rigorous than is that of the adjacent maint 
of Asia, Viadivostock, which is some distance 
south of Sapporo, being frost-bound for several 
month 
At night we visited’a theatre, at wl 
in the day we had scen carpenters and scene- 
painters hard at work; the arrangements were 
much as at Tokyo, but the pit was undivided, and 
everything on a provincial scales it was lighted 
with paper lanterns and petroleum lamps. In the 
pit were about 150 persons; the boxes were nearly 
allempty. ‘The performance was much like that 
of a second rate provincial company in England 
acting: very: Stagy, the incidents few, and the 
sy ol the most conventional description, e.g. 
afew green boughs stuck into a post represented 
atte perch what some objects 
aut to represent we could not conceive. 
We soon left, and strolled through a few street 
one was crowded with people, collected round stalls 
for sweetmeats, gewpaws of all kinds, ete, gam- 
Dling-tables, and the like; a wrestling per- 
formance was going on in a large c:owded hall; 
and the mmerous Leer booths, with chairs, 
settles, small tables, and rows of bottles, pre- 
cisely as in a European drinking saloon, were 
well patronized. In one of them we observed 
three Atos, two men and a woman; all had very 
thick, bushy black hair, standing out like mops; 
the men were taller and stonter than the average 
Japanese, and the woman would have been pretty, 
were it not for a hooad, black line tttoed along, 
cach ip, a hile distance fron the red marain 
meeting about half an inch from each angle of the 
mouth, and looking a litte way off very like a 
moustache and imperial. 
Phere is about Sapporo a striking air of newness 
and tuistle, anda sense of rapid progress, makin 
iu mote like a Western Ainerenn tity than a town 
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in the Far East; this iy only one of the many in- 
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dications which compel the attention of even the 
casual visitor to the fact that the boundary between 
the Far East and the Far West must now be drawn, 
between China and Japan, rather than between 
Japan and America. 














CRICKET. 
aie AS 
Tue Crus v. Tue Fier. 

‘The final match with the Fleet, prior to the 
departure of the flagship, took place on Saturday 
last, the occasion being the Emperor’s birthday, 
when a general holiday was observed in Voko- 
hama, Time put an end to the game during the 
progress of the second innings of the Fleet, when 
25 had been made, The scoring was light all 
round, the Club having made but 31 and 62, and 
the Fleet in their first innings 51, Following are 
the scores s— 










First Iyxtxos, CLUB. Skconp Invites, 
Mr. Dodds, b. Knighton. ccssnecett be Kinight 
Mr. Abbott, c. and b. Knight ¢ Field, b. 





arr 
Mr. Pakenhianr, c. Garde, b. Lee... 6 
Mr. Edwards, c, Spearman, b. Lee.. § 
Mr. Sutter, ¢: Field, b. Knight ..... 





come 


c, Field, b. 
b.w., Be Knight... 















































launch and so had to view the race from the shore. 
The following are the times :— 
































Mark Mark Time Ac- Cornec- 
BOAT. boar FINISH. LowaANCR. = TKD 
rite, 
Ce cc 
A Ctass. 
AbGTIgIRE sss a BB.uaA Ee Os Oaks 116. 
‘Maia’ Atarion 038.0010. $8.56..011187. 8. 
Jubal 6. cwecnevdBoAL 3}. Sine Rete — 
BCuass. 
Lady Lowise oo 98 A193. 6..013.27.38.00 1.49.98. 
Molly Baw 1. ag. a¥ag.g0..13.34.10.., 1-40.56. 
Princess Maud a8. 112, §.0018.23.57.00 £43.30... 
CCuass. 
Ronin 2H. 30038 0 1$$2.30 0 2:93.13. 
1218.52... Lagat... 
Naghag. 1g. 7 
[19.33.39 1.39.31 
Moguite 5 1a gg.tg.. 49.9 
Seow. A351 11.44.46.013.38.28.. 14t4 
Trex. 19 .. Retde = = = 


It will thus be seen that of the three boats 
entered in each class for the champion pennants 
and cups the following were winners :—A. class, 
Maid Alaris, which oit all Lnres roundsvande alse 
the fastest record, B, class, Princess Maud, and 
Cy class Ronin, ‘The consolation prizes were won 
as follows:—1 Reiver, 2 Kanagawa, 3 Scow. 






























ae 
Mr. Mollicon, b. Knight 3 IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
Me: Morrise, and b. Knight 7 

Me Trevithick, be Knight H eee 

Mr. Southern, not out : ‘ 

Mr. Balfour, ¢. Spearman, 2] Before Gzonce Jamieson, Esq., Acting Judge. 

Tilden, bs Le ie Monpay, November sth, 1888. 

a 2 A FUTILE CLAIM, 

Finer Iwsiwuss FLEET, Seconp Tvxixos J. R. Anglin, proprietor of the Fapan Gazette, 
Mr. cPcitone ‘bodder bs Sutiee "10 evitidensb- Balfour ${Sued A. W. Quinton, late of that’ paper, for the 
Mr. Garde, c Abbott, b. Sutter .....17 not oat... sonnet }9um of $52.76 in accordance with the following 
Mec Boland) etreithicky be Suter @ Be buoit S laceotul 
Me. Knight, Lb.we'b, Balfoursscne 1B. Sutter-.-c ° 
Mr Lees bs Sutter aS oan 4 dimot bat : ton October 15th, 1838. 
Mr, Colom, e. Sutter, b.Nialfour s. o did not bat... zi . ef 
Mrz Walter, cc Sutter; B; Haltour ca) did not bats. =] June zoth « - To Balance $112.76 
Mr. Field, not out ca 5 not out. 3 Piily:ad cseisssan ior CAMs tenes . 125 
Me. James, b. Balfour. ° ad not bat. > August 3rd aA Gash 125 
Mrz Ryan,'b, Wallour ° 3) did pot bat. 5 és 

bent. wanneacenananesnas 8 bet Wed enpember: $9 Cash nee 

" 3 487.76 





SAILING RACE. 
pea Peel tat 


In the race on Saturday, chief interest again 
centered on the contest between Maid Marion and 
Aborigine. ‘Yhe latter was sailed literally for all 
She was worth, but nothing could prevent the new 
cutter taking once and for all the premier place 
the fleet of the club. 

At the start a fresh northerly breeze prevailed. 
Vhe five minutes gun was fired at gh. 57 m. and 
at 10.2 the starting signal was given. The boats 
got across in the following order :—Aborigine, 
Jrex, Ronin, and Princess Maud, Fubal E., Reiver, 
Molly Bawn, Scow, Mosquito, Hilda, Kanagawa, 
Maid Marion; Lady Louise Waving had wouble 
outside, was 7 minutes late, Nearly all held out on 
the port tack fora considerable distance, but Maid 
Marion and Scow went about to weather the French 
and Russian men-ot-war, a step which was pro 
ductive of some benefit, “Aborigine was first round 
the north mark, followed at a short interval by 
Maid Marion, who at once proceeded to over 
il the big sloop. Aborigine got round the 

with a very short lead, but on the 
the new cutter ran up through her lee—an 
operation which gave rise to some luffing and bear- 
ig away—and diew ahead. Both vessels went 
short about at the Home Mark, a measure not of 
ixed prudence, but all the others with the 
exception of Hilda, Musguito, Lady Louise, and 
Roun held on ull close to the Afonocacy before 
yoing in stays. On the beat to the north mark 
Maid Marion, saving the gauntlet of mumerous 
waddings from the guns of the ships in the har- 
botr (it was now twelve o'clock) increased her 
lead to the north mak, which she rounded 3m. 5 
secs. ahead of her adversary; at the Lightship she 
had a lead of 5m. 50 secs. at the north mark on 
the last round of 7m. 3o secs., and at the Lightship 
of zm. go secs. A preter sight could hardly be 
imagined than that presented by the two big beats 
coming in under all plain sail. Both Kanagawa 
and Scow were sailed most ably all through, but 
could not get within handicap distance of Reiver ; 
Molly Katou, with a new skipper, lost considerable 

‘ound at first but pulled up well towards the close. 
Maid Marion, shy of the increasing weight of 
the breeze, preferred (o run up on the third ro 
under spilled spinnaker, and lost some little time 
outside the Lightship in consequence of her spin- 
naker sheet getting adrift, having also had some 
bother with her lopsail at the outset. Hilda, with 
penk halyards fouled, lost much (ime at the start, 

ud Lady Louise had a similar accident previous 
to the start, which put her seven minutes late. 
Captain Efford found it impossible to obtain a 













































Cr. 3 months’ wages July, August, and 
September at $145.ceo0 of sone 





Mr. Moss, Clerk of the Court, stated that the 
defendant had paid into Court $11.76, the amount 
that he acknowledged as his indebteduess to the 
plaintiff. 5 

The Judge (to Plaintiff) Ave you prepared to 
take $11.70? 

Piaintuti—No, your Honour, 

James Raymond Anglin (the plaintiff) was 
then sworn, and deponed—My claim is for $52.76, 
according to the statement handed in. [am pros 
prictor of the Fapan Gasette. ‘Lhe claim is for 
tioney overdrawn, without my consent. 

‘The Judge—It goes on, T see, for a very long 
time? f 

Witness—It is from the tine that Mr. Quinton 
entered my employment until I discharged him, 

‘The Judge—Well, what was the agreement ? 

Witiess—He came up tome from Hongkong 
at $100 a month, but aiter he came here I gave 
him $120, and in May last, he having some extia 
work to do, I gave him an advance of $25, that is 
from May 1st, to September 20th. He owes me 
$52.76 overdrawn from the office. 

The Judge (to Defendant)—Have you seen this 
statement ¢ 

Defendant—No, I have not seen that full state. 
ment. [ applied to Mr. Weiller on ‘Thursday 
last, but I have not yet received a full statement. 

The Judge—This statement shows from 15th 
May, 1887, up to goth April this year, 12} months 
at $120, $1,380, and from st May to 3oth Septem- 
ber, 5 months at $145, $725, and that you have 
diawn altogether, according to a long list. of 
cheques here $2,157.76, which makes out that you 

€ overdiawn $52.76, 
Examination “continued—The defend. 
ment began on 15th May, 1887. 
‘The Judge (to Defendant)—What do you say to 
this statement ? 

Defendant—I believe this account to be correct 


















































except in respect of two items, for which I have 
not got credit. The first point is that my gervice 
on the Fapan Gasette commenced on the 12th 


instead ‘of the 16th May, 1887, the date of the 
commencement of my salary. I arrived here on 
the 11th, and was advertised manager of the Fapan 
Gaeette on the 12th, and [ believe Lam entitled 
to claim iy silary for those 4 days. Teame here 
on the understanding that there was to be an 
Kreement lor three years, but it was put off from 
time to time, as it was believed that Mr. Anglin 
was going home. He several times spoke w me 
about having Mr, Litchfield to make the agiee- 
ment, and itt had been made L should not think 
of claiming for those four days, But considering 
that I have had notice without any reason, 
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as iit SEE @ monthly engagement, I think |that I should have $25 extra. In. this way. Mr, 
T can clAi™ for them, ‘The second point} Anglin came to me on the last day of April and 
3s that Me. AM Blin gave me an increase of salary to | said, “When you make out your cheques put your- 


the amount Of $25 a month from the 1st of April. 
Or rather 1 should say he came to me on the 3oth 
of April, the day before I made out the cheques 
and told me to put myself down for an addition of 
$25. During April Thad extra work to perform on 
account of the death of Mr. Watt, which took place 
on 26th March, from which time 1 was acting editor 
as well as manager. At the end of that month he 
told me to put myself down on the cheques for 
$25. I did so, and the cheques will show it. After- 
wards at the end of August or the beginning of 
September, he told me that the rise had only be- 
gun on the rst of May. 
The Judge (to Plaintiff)—As to the first item, 
when did Mr. Quinton commence work ? 

Plaintifi—He commenced on the 15th or 16th 
M He came here on the 12th,and when he 
came he was not fit for work, 

Defendant—I can refer to the Fapan Gasette to 
show my arrival on the rth by the City of New 
York, avd I shall show that on the 12th I was 
advertised in the Gasette as manager, and as to 
my fitness for work I can produce Mr. Eyton, who 
was then acting as manager of the Gagette, to prove 
that the statement is untrue, 
ff—I acknowledge that Mr. Quinton 
sed as manager on the rath, but he did 
not commence till the 15th. I advertised for him 
to commence on the 15th to begin half a month. 
That was my arrangement. 

Defendant—On that point I should like to call 
evidence. 

Plaintiff—And about the other item. I told 
Mr. Quinton at the end of April that the addition 
was 10 be from the first of next month. —~ 

The Judge—Is it the fact that he made out the 
cheque for that amount? 

Piaintiff—I do not know. 
any cheques—never looked at them. 
looked at the amounts. 

The Judge—Oh, but you ought to. 

Plaintiff—When I got Mr. Qui 
from my book-keeper [ saw hi 
this $25 from April, and I told 
mistake. aid—“T told you it was to be from 
the rst May,” and he said, ‘I have made a mis- 
take.” 

Defendant—I must beg to deny that statement. 

Plaintiff—Your Honour will see that he had been 
always drawing money—$50, $100, $120, and $125. 

Defendant—With regard to those overdrafts, 
the first of these was money paid to me through 
Mr. Pestonjee, in Hongkong before I arrived here 
—$50. The second was an advance Mr. Anglin 
gave me voluntarily, It was a draft of $50 
when I was going away for my holidays, and 
which I afterwards deducted from my salary. 
The sum of $147 was advanced to me by him as 
a loan alter Mr. Watt's death to enable me to buy 
the furniture, of which Mr, Watt and I had been 
part owners. 


The Judge--The cheque of 2nd May, which 
means April salary, is for $145. 

















I never looked at 
I never 














Plaintiff—That is wrong. 
The Judge—But this is your statement? 
Plaintiff—No, at the end of every month all the 





cheques were written out by Mr. Quinton himself — 

The Judge—Yes, but this account? 

Plaintiff—It is by my book-keeper. 

The Judge—It is from your cheque foils? 

Plaintiff—Yes. 

The Judge—lIs it a fact that the defendant got 
on the 1st May $145? 

Plaintiff—I suppose so, if it is in there. 

‘The Judge—It is here. 

Plaintiff—But [told him in the end of April— 
“from the tst of next month I will give you an 
extra $25 for the extra work,” 

Defendant—Lt_ was in the month of April that 
Thad all the extra work to do. 

Plaintiff—It did not matter what work it was; 
Ltold you in April that from the next of May I 
would give you $25- 

The Judge—There is no use in discussing. The 
point is whether or no his increase of salary dated 
from the tst April or the 1st. May. [understand 
you (plaintiff) to say first that he did not do any 
work until the 15th of May last year, and second 
that although his cheque drawn on the 2nd May 
was $145 as a matter of fact his wages were only 
$120. But you paid him $145. 

Plaintifi—Yes. He was paid $145. I told him 
in the end of April from the 1st of next month 
I will give you an extra $25.” 

In reply to the Court, Plaintiff said he had no 
more evidence. 


A. W. Quinton, sworn, deponed—The account 
handed tome is erroneous in two particulars. 


Four days’ wages would be $16. It was agreed 
OC IQ 
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self down for $25 extra.” [naturally concluded it 
was for April because that was the month that I 
had the heavy work to do, as I was most of the 
time alone. In addition to that if Mr. Anglin had 
not voluntarily offered me the increase then I 
should certainly have asked for it, because it was 
extra work, Mr, Watt died on 26th March, 
may add that when filling up the cheques I sub- 
mitted the cheque book with the counter foils— 
did not take the cheques out of the book—to Mr. 
Anglin, and I should naturally imagine that a 
business man would look at what he was signing. 

The Judge—Well, Mr, Anglin, Lam disposed to 
think that you knew—that you meant to give him 
$145 from the rst April. 

Plaintifi—No, your Honour. 

The Judye—Suill, of course, I must be the 
judge of that. You think not now, but TI must 
endeavour to make out what the real agreement 
was as far as I can, It appears to me that if, 
with your eyes open, you signed that cheque for 
$145, you meant whattyou did. 

Plaintif—Your Honour, I have never looked 
at the cheques. 


The Judge—But you ought to have looked at 
the cheques, It is nonsense to say you never 
looked at the cheques. A man who signs a cheque 
ought to look, and if he does not do so he takes 
the responsibility. 

Plaintifi—If Thad known I was dealing with a 
smart man [would have looked at the cheques, 
but I told him from the rst of next month—* I will 
give you— 

The Judge—His account does not” agree with 
yours. You think so;now, no doubt, but I have 
my doubts about it. T think you meant to give it. 
Ivis a fact that Mr. Watt died on the 26th March ? 
You agree to that. 
































Plaintifi—Yes, your Honour. 

The Judge—And that the defendant had extra 
work for April ? 

Plaintiff—He had a very great deal. I wish to 
say that Mr, Quinton made the statement to me 
before he left the office, when my book-keeper 
brought his account and I went to Mr. Quinton’s 
office, and I said, “You have made a mistake of 
$25 credited too much ?— 








The Judge—Ask him'if he remembers that. 
Plaintiffi—Do you remember. 
Defendant—I do, and I told you I thought you 
were mistaken, The question was then dropped. 
Plaintiff—I went to his office and he said he 
had made a mistake. 
Defendant—I deny that I said that. 
you were mistaken. 





I said 





The Judge—If this is all the evidence you have, I 
am disposed to think you (plaintiff) are wrong. 
There only remain those 4 days. Do you con- 
test them ? 
Plaintiff—I don’t care about contesting them, 
The Judge--Then you must give him credit for 
$16, ard T suppose that makes up the amount. 
Defendant—That leaves the amount that I 
allow. 
The Judge (to Plaintiff). —If you sign a cheque 
's all very well to say you did nut look at it. You 
should have looked, 


Plaintiff—When I tell a man in my employ that 
he is to have $25 extra I do not see why he should 
draw a cheque for the previous month, When it 
was brought to my knowledge I went to him im 
mediately and told him, and he said “I have made 
amistake.” Mr. Quinton told me those words. 

The Judge—Your statements do not agree. 

Defendant—I will call evidence—that of Mr. 
Cope, who was in the office at the time and heard 
what was said. 








Plaintiff (to Defendant)—Do you remember the 
Saturday evening when you left my employ you 
handed me the keys of the safe— 

Defendant—Yes, and I said I believed my ac- 
count was slightly overdrawn, but as soon as T got 
into work I would pay it. You said there was no 
hurry, but the next morning you sent a bill up for 
the amount to my house. 

Plaintiff—He came to me and said his account 
was $52 overdrawn, 

Defendant—I never mentioned $52. I said I 
believed my account was overdrawn, but | would 
it off when I got into work or by selling my 















‘The Judge—Whether he did or not, it appears 
to me he is entitled to these sums—to all he claims 
—and that the $11.76 is all that you can get. That 
appears to me to be the justice of the case. 


| The Court then rose, 
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EASTERN WORTHIES. 
ee ee 
SIR JAMES BROOKE. 


Sir James Brooke (1803-1868), Rajah of Sarawak, 
second son of Thomas Brooke of the Bengal Civil 
Service, was born at Benares, and was educated 
at the grammar school at Norwich, under Mr. 
Edward Valpy, a brother of the famous Dr. Vaipy, 
of Reading. During Brooke’s school-days, Dr. 
Samuel Parr, who had at one time been the head 
master, was a frequent visitor at the school, “ Old 
Crome” was the drawing master, while Sir 
Archdale Wilson, the captor of Delhi in 1857, and 
George Borrow were among Brooke’s school fel- 
lows. He was a boy of marked generosity, truth- 
fulness, and daring. On one occasion hie saved 
the life of a school fellow who had fallen into the 
river Weasum. He ended his school life some- 
somewhat abruptly by running away, and at the 
age of 16, was appointed a cadet of infantry in 
Bengal. After serving for three years with a na- 
tive infantry regiment he was appointed to the 
commissariat; and on the outbreak of the first 
war with Burma, he found and drilled a body of 
native volunteer cavalry, which he commanded 
in an action at Rangpur in Assam, receiving on 
that occasion a wound in the lungs which led to 
his being invalided home with a wound pension of 

oa year. After an absence of upwards of four 
years he returned to India; but being unable 
owing to an unusually long voyage to reach Bengal 
within the prescribed period of 5 years, he resi; 
ed the East India Company’s service in 1830, 

















re- 
turning to England in the ship in which he had 
gone out, and visiting in the course of his voyage, 
the Straits Settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 


Singapore, China, and Sumatra. During’ this 
voyage he scenis to have formed the projects which 
determined his subsequent career. Returning to 
Bath, where his family resided, in the latter part 
of 1831, he remained in England until 1834, when 
he purchased a small brig, and made a voyage 
to Ch In the following year his father died, 
and Brooke, having inherited a fortune of £30,000, 
purchased a schooner of 142 tons, in which, alter 
a tip to the Mediterranean, he sailed on 16th 
December, 1838, for Borneo. 

Brooke’s motives in undertaking this voyage 

appear to have heen partly love of adventure, 

largely the desire to introduce commerce, 
as welt as British ascendancy, into Borneo. A 
memorandum which he wrote upon the subject 
before starting on the expedition will be found in 
a compilation of his private letters, edited by a 
friend. After a short halt at Singapore, Brooke 
proceeded in his yacht to Sarawak, on the north- 
west coast of Borneo, landing at Kuching, the 
chief town, on 15th August, 1839. Sarawak—a 
tract of country measuring at that time sixty miles 
in length by fifty in breadth, but since considerably 
enlarged by territorial additions made during the 
lifetime of Brooke—was then subject to the Malay 
Sultan of Brunei, the nominal ruler of the whole of 
the island, excepta part in the south, which had 
come into the possession of the Dutch, At the 
time of Brooke’s artival a rebellion was in pro- 
gress, induced by the tyranny of the officials of the 
Sultan, who had recently deputed his uncle, Muda 
Hassim, to assume the government and to restore 
order. ‘Brooke was courteously received by Muda 
Hassim, His first visit was short; but he seems 
then to have laid the foundations of the influence 
which he subsequently acquired over the inhabit- 
ants, including the Malay governor Muda Hassim. 
On this occasion, he surveyed 150 miles of the 
coast, visited many of the rivers, and established 
a friendly intercourse with the Malay tribes of the 
coast, spending ten days among a tribe of Dyaks, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the island. In the 
latter part of the same year he visited the island 
of Celebes. He there astonished the inhabitants, 
the Bujis—a race much addicted to field sports— 
by his horsemanship and skill in shooting. 

Revisi Sarawak in the autumn of 1840, 
Brooke took an active part in the suppression of 
the rebellion, which was still going on, impressing 
the natives with his gallantry and readiness of 
resource, and so entirely gained the confidence of 
Muda Hassim, that the latter voluntarily offered 
him the government of the country, which he as- 
sumed on 2gth September, 1841. In July of the 
following year he repaired to Brunei, and obtained 
from the Sultan, the confirmation of his appoint- 
ment as Rajah of Sarawak, in which office he was 
formally installed at Kuching on 18th August, 1842. 
Sir Spenser St. John’s “Life of Brooke” gives 
agraphic account of the installation, which very 
nearly became a scene of bloodshed, owing to the 
excitement of some of the followers of the late Rajah, 
and their animosity towards a chief named Ma- 
kota, whose tyranny had done much to bring 
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Brooke in his efforts to reduce the country to 
order, and to improve the administration. 

Brooke's administrative reforms were very 
simple, but thoroughly well suited to the people. 
One of the causes of the rebellion had been a 
system of forced trade, under which the inhabit- 
ants were compelled to buy at a fixed, and often 
at an exorbitant, price, commodities sold to them 
by the chiefs. In default of payment, their sons 
and daughters, and often their parents as well, 
were carried off as slaves. Brooke substituted for 
the forced trade, a simple system of taxation in 
ind, and did what he could to abolish interference 
h the personal liberty of the people. He ad- 
ministered justice himself, with the aid of some of 
the chief persons of the country ; his court, which 
was a long room in his own house, being es- 
sentially an open one, while he was accessible to 
any one who wished to see him at nearly all hours 
of the day. By the Dyaks he was speedily re- 
garded with sentiments of reverence and affection. 
‘Their favourite saying was:— The son of Europe 
is the friend of the Dyak.” In the earlier years 
of his residence at Sarawak, Brooke was almost 
alone. His followers were a coloured interpreter 
from Malacca, useful, but not very trustworthy; 
a servant who could neither read nor write; a 
ship-wrecked Itishman, brave, but not otherwise 
useful; and a doctor, who never learned the 
language of the country. 

The suppression of piracy in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, does not appear to have been among 
Brooke’s first objects, but it formed one of the 
main achievements of his useful life. In Borneo 
piracy had been the common pursuit of the tribes 
along the coast from time immemorial. It was 
resorted to in Borneo, not only for purposes of 
plunder, but for the possession of human heads, 
for which there was a passion among the Dyaks 
and among many of the tribes in the archipelago. 
Brooke had become aware of the practice at an 
caily perivd of his residence at Sarawak, and 























had done what he could to impress the chief people 
of the place with its enormity; but it was not 
until 1843 that he was in a position to take an 





active part in its suppression. Early in that year, 
he made the acquaintance at Singapore of Captain 
the Hon, Henry Keppel (afterwards Admiral Sir 
Henry Keppel, G.C.B.), then commanding H.M. 
steanier Dido, with whom he speedily contracted a 
mutual and lasting friendship. Returning to 
Sarawak in the Dido in company with Keppel, he 
joined in an expedition against the most formid- 
able of the piratical hordes, the Malays and 
Dyaks of the Seribas river, taking with them as 
a contingent a number of war-boats manned by 
natives of Sarawak. ‘The expedition was ex- 
tremely successful, The pirates were attacked in 
their strongholds on the banks of the river by the 
boats of the Dido and the Sarawak war-boats, and 
compelled to undertake to abandon piracy, In 
the following year, he was again associated with 
Keppel in an attack upon the pirates of the Sakar- 
ran river, which, though inflicting heavy loss upon 
the pirates, was attended with severe fighting and 
some loss to the assailants, Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, Captain Rodney Mundy, Captain Grey, 
and Captain Farquhar were all at different times 
employed in conjunction with Brooke in operations 
against the pirates, ‘The last of these operations, 
which took place in 1849, and dealt a crushing 
blow to piracy in that part of the Bornean seas, 
was made the ground of a scries of charges of 
cruel and illegal conduct, preferred against Brooke 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Hume, and 
supported by Mr, Cobden, and in some degree by 
Mr. Gladstone, who, while eulogizing Brooke's 
character, voted for an enquiry into the charges 
on the ground that the work of destruction had 
Leen promiscuous, and to some extent illegal. 
‘The motion for inquiry was discountenanced by 
the Government of the day, that of Lord John 
Russell, and was rejected by a large majority of 
the House, Lord Palmerston ing that Brooke 
“retired from the investigation with antarnished 
character and unblemished honour.” ‘The attacks, 
however, being continued, the € ument of 
Lord Aberdeen subsequently granted a commis- 
sion of inquiry, which sat at’ Singapore, but failed 
to establish any of the charyes of inhumanity or 
illegality which had been made against Brooke. 
In 1847 Brooke revisited England, where he met 
with a most gratifying reception. He was invited 
by the Queen to Windsor, and was treated with 
vreat consideration by the leading statesmen of 
the day, as well as by various public bodies. 
London conferred upon him the freedom of the 
city, and Oxford the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
Tn connection with his visit to Windsor, itis re- 
Inted that the Queen, having inquired how he 
found it as easy to manage thousands of wild 
veans, Brooke replied, “LT find it easier to 
govern 30,000 Malays and Dyaks than to manage 
a dozen of your Majesty’s subjects.” On his re- 
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turn to Borneo, he was appointed British commis- 
sioner and Consul-General of the island, as well 
as governor of Labuan, which the Sultan of Brun: 
had ceded to the British Crown. He was also 
created a K.C.B. 

‘The commission of inquiry not only caused 
Brooke great annoyance, but for a time introduced 
some embarrassment into his relations with the 
natives under his rule, who not unnaturally con- 
ceived the impression that he had forfeited the 
favour of his own government, The incident is 
also generally regarded as having, in combination 
with other circumstances, had some connection 
with a very serious outbreak on the part of the 
Chinese immigrants into Sarawak, in which Brooke 
narrowly escaped being murdered. ‘This outbreak 
occurred in 1857, when the Chinese, having formed 
a plot to kill Brooke and the other Englishmen 
serving under him, attacked Government House 
and other English residences, and murdered 
several of the English. Brooke escaped in the 
darkness by jumping into the river, diving under 
the bow of a Chinese barge and swimming to the 
other side. After having occupied the capital for 
a few days, and destroyed a good deal of pro- 
perty, including the Rajah’s house and his valuable 
library, the Chinese retired, followed by a large 
body of Malays and Dyaks, who stood by their 
Rajah, and, intercepting the Chinese in their retreat, 
destroyed a considerable number of them, The 
attitude of the Malays and Dyaks on this occa- 
sion, furnished a signal proof of the affection and 
confidence with which Brooke had inspired the 
great majority of his native subjects. 

Brooke finally left Sarawak in 1863. Shortly 
after his return to England, awish long cherished by 
him, that the British Government should recognize 
his territory as an independent Stale, was gratified, 
and a consul was appointed to represent British 
interests. He did at Burrator, in Devonshire, in 
1868, at the age of 65, after a series of paralytic 
attacks, brought on doubtless by the fatigues and 
exposures of an adventurous and laborious life, 
spent, the greater part of it, in a tropical climate. 
ile was succeeded as Rajali by his nephew, Mr. 
Charles Jolinson, who had previously assumed the 
name of Brooke, and under whose firm but bene- 
volent government, based upon the principles in- 
troduced by his illustrious relative, Sarawak, now 
comprising a territory of 28,000 square miles, and 
a population of a quarter of a million, is a flourish- 
ing settlement. Trade has expanded, agriculture 
is advancing, piracy and head-hunting have been 
rooted out, education is in. demand, and, as a 
result of the efforts of Christian missionaries, 
awak now numbers nearly three thousand native 
istians. When this state of things is compared 
with that which existed on the north coast of 
Borred less than half a century ago, it will readily 
be admitted that among the benefactors of 
humanity, a high place must be accorded to Sir 
James Brooke. 


THE LATE MURDER CASE. 
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The following is an authoritative account of the 
late murder which occurred in Yokohama :— 

On the morning of the gist of last month the 
headless corpse of aman was found, shortly after 
5 o'clock, on the vacant ground at Yamada-machi. 
With the exception of socks and loin cloth, the 
coipse was quite naked, On the body there seemed 
to be no wound beyond a slight one on one of the 
fingers. From the appearance of the neck the 
head seemed to have been clumsily hacked off. “Tie 
greatest quantity of blood was found about a 120 
yard, distant from the spot where the body lay, 
which was discovered by a long track of blood 
drops leading to it. At three spots the blood was 
more abundant. The place where the large pool 
of blood was found seems to have been the sc 
of the murder, the trank having been afterwards 
dragged to the spot where it was discovered. The 
head had been carried away in the man’s clothing, 
evidently to remove all means of discovery. ‘The 
age of the victim, from the appearance of the 
corpse, might have been from 20 to 30. ye: 
His hands and legs betokened a man vot used to 
hard labour, although the patched condition of the 
socks indicated that he was not well todo. At the 
inquest held on the spot, the only indications forth- 


coming were two characters JG $f tattooed on the 
light arm, an old hat, a purse hidden in the loin 
cloth containing about 20 copper sen, and a letter 
addressed by one Tokunaga T'sutayé to a woman 
named Horiyama O-Yoshi. Careful search dis- 
covered within the enclosure of the temple Yugioji 
at Ishileawamachi, two pairs of clogs spotted with 
blood, which doubtless belonged to the murderer 
and his victim and had been brought thither in or- 
der to destroy all traces. It seemed strange that the 
letter, the most tangible proof of all, which was 






















































found in the purse, had not been removed. It had 
evidently escaped the murderer’s notice by being 
concealed in the loin cloth, the assailant probably 
thinking he had destroyed all traces. The follow- 
ing facts were, however, finally elicited. The 
woman Horiyama Yoshi, to whom the letter was 
addressed, is the daughter of a fortune teller, Hori- 
yama Yasujiro (alias Giokvzan) living at Ishika- 
wa-machi, 7 chomé. The murdered man was 
Shoji, aged 21 years, eldest son of Takatsuji Ka- 
namé, a Shinto priest of Sugafumura, in Kawachi, 
and was temporarily living with the murderer. 
The girl had been, until May last, a licensed pros- 
titute in Rikiishi’s brothel, in Yeirakucho, for the 
past five years. After abandoning her calling, she 
lived with a man named Tokunaga Tsutaye, a 
silk-merchant of Shinshu, who paid her 5 yer a 
month wages. ‘T'wo years ago she fell in love with 
the man Shoji, who was living with Giokuzan, and 
the intimacy between them grew daily closer. 
Giokuzan fearing that she would lose her master 
if this continued and was discovered, plotted in 
order to estrange the lovers, whose relations were 
finally severed in October last by mutual consent. 
Shoji was sent to a man in Tokyo following the 
same calling as Giokuzan, but the latter was im- 
mediately alterwards annoyed by learning that 
Shoji had decamped. On the goth October Gioku- 
zan, it seems, saw Shoji in Yokohama and deter- 
mined to kill him. 

he above is the story as the detectives gathered 
it, and the man Giokuzan and his daughter were ar- 
rested on the evening of the and inst. Subsequent 
investigations have corroborated the detectives* 
version. ‘The murderer declared that he had hidden 
Shoji’s head in the wood at Osanno- Miya, Yoshida 
Shinden, where it was found in apool of water. 









































GERMAN SHIPBUILDING. 
ee ees 

The following letter, published in the columns of 
the Chinese Times, has interest for people in Japan 
also :— 

The correspondence, which has appeared this 
year in various journals in China, emanating from 
the Vulcan Shipbuilding Co., of Stettin, and in 
your paper, would cause the supposition that Ger- 
many was a great shipbuilding country like Great 
Britain, and that German war-ships may be com- 
pared, as regards skill in construction, with English 
ones. 

It reality the comparison made was between 
certain cruisers built by the above named German 
firm and those also built for the Chinese Govern- 
ment at Elswick by Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. 
It suited the German builders, however, to set 
afloat in the minds of Chinese readers an impres- 
sion that the comparison was between German and 
English shipbuilders, and not merely one between 
wo rival firms. 














It must be borne in mind, however, that in 
Germany there is but one shipbuilding yard 
of any consequence, while in England there 
are at least twenty firms of the first rank alone, 
who execute great war-ship contracts both for 
the English and foreign Governments, and beside 
these there are innumerable other firms of more or 
less consequence. 

The following table, which has recently been 
published from’ particulars collated by the Nor- 
wegian Government, shows ata glance the im- 
mense nature of the shipbuilding industry in Eug- 
land as compared with other countries :— 

SuipBurLpinc 1x Eurore, 1880-85. 


Countay. Satine. Torat. 
TONS, TOxs. 


273.064 











Germany 
Nor 

Ieai 
France 
Austria 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Holland wasn 














Total sence 4ones0 5,203 
United Ringdom# 3833497 sisteraea 
Grand total wan. 3,100,838 T8514 gsalg.bas 





* The figures here given du not agree with those that appear 
in the Bosrd of Trade retuins, which give the following as the 
new net tonnage launched over this period :— 








Tons. 
Steam 2,046,208 
Sailing € we Hoes 

Toral vsneseiee $986,337 


It will be seen that during the six years em. 
braced by this table, the tonnage built in England 
was nearly four times as much as the whole of the 
tonnage built in other European countries; more 
than twelve times that which was constructed in 
Germany, and more than fifteen times the con- 
struction of ships in France. 

Again, Lloyd’s statistics show that at the end of 
last year the total tonnage being built in Europe 
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to class under Lloyd’s rules, was 412,797 tons in 
England, 12,091 in the remainder of Europe, and 
the total tonnage of unclassed vessels building at 
the same time was 26,538 tons, of which the bulk, 
no doubt, would be on the continent. These 
figures show a still greater preponderance of 
English over foreign shipbuilding, and that too 
up toa recent date. It is obvious, therefore, that 
England holds easily the first place in the world 
for ship construction. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
SS 
(Reurer’s “Sreciac” ro “ Jaran Matt.” 


London, November Ist. 

The United States’ Secretary of State has in- 
formed H.B.M.'s Government taat the British 
Minister, the Hon. Sir Lionel Sackville Sackville- 
West, is no longer acceptable, and’ therefore 
harmful to cordial relations. 

November 2nd. 

As the Emperor of Russia's train was returning 
to St. Petersburg, the carriages became derailed, 
and the Czar had the narrowest escape. The 
accident resulted in the death of nineteen 
persons, and there were eighteen wounded. 

London, November 3rd. 

Arab traders report that Stanley was safe and 
sound in November last, west of the Albert 
Nyanza, but that he had a suffered heavily. 

London, November 5th, 

General Prjevalsky is dead. 

London, November 7th. 

Harrison, the Republican candidate, has been 
elected. 

On the reassembling of Parliament, Lord 
Salisbury will announce that England*has ac- 
cepted the proposal of Germany for preventive 
measures in the suppression of the slave trade 
and the import of arms into Eastern Africa, 
and that France céoperates in the blockade. 

The report of the Commission on the Cur- 
rency proposes that England should join Ger- 
many and the United States in bringing pressure 
to bear upon the Latin Union for a restoration 
of the bimetallic system. 





(From tus “Sixoarons Free Passs."} 
Paris, October 16th. 
The French Chambers have reopened. M. 
Floquet submitted a Revision Bill which pro- 
poses duration of the Ministries subject only to 
direct impeachment, the third Senate Chamber 
to retire biennially, thus rendering dissolution 
needless. The Bill also reduces the legislative 
and financial powers of the Senate. 
Berlin, October 25th. 
Doctor Bergmann has announced his inten- 
tion of prosecuting Sir Morell Mackenzie for 
libel. 
Rome, October 25th. 
A grand review of 34,000 Italian troops has 
been held. The Emperor William of Germany 
was present and closely inspected the mance- 
uvres, which he warmly commended. 
Hamburg, October 22nd. 
Hamburg and Bremen have been formally 
included in the German Zollverein. 
Merve, October 22nd. 
The Czar has received from Merve a Turko- 
man deputation. 


(Havas Tevecraus.) 
Paris, 19th October. 
M. Hahn has been appointed chief of the 
cabinet of the Resident General of France in 
Cambodia, and M. Boulloche, chief of the 
Cabinet of the Resident General in Tonkin. 
Paris, zoth October. 
@[General Merebel has been appointed com- 
mander of the 6th army corps. 
M. Francois has been appointed chief adjust- 


ant of the cabineb pfitibe Page Seceely) ) 
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THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 






From Canada, &c. per ©. P. M. Co._ Saturday, Nov. roth.# 
America... per P.M.Co. Thursday, ‘Nov. rgth.t 
hal, 
asaks (yee NO Friday, Nov. s6th, 





From Canada, &c.per C. P.M. Co. Monday, Nov. 12th.t 
From America... per O. & U. Co. Monday, Nov. 26th.§ 

* Duke of Westminster left Vancouver, B.C., on October sand. 
t City of Peking left San Francisco on October ath. t Parthia left 
Vancouver, B.C., on October abth. § Arabic left San Francisco 
on November 7th. 


THE NEXT MAUL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 






















Hongkong. per P. & 0. Co, Sunday, Nov. 11th. 
For Snangnai 

Kobe, and $ per N.V.K. Tuesday, Nov. 1gth 

cele et 
For America... per .& O.Co. Saturday, Nov. 17th. 
For Europe, vii 

Honinoteg «isx-00eN. Nov. 17th. 
For Canada. Me. ger ( v7, Nov. 20th. 

VIME TABLES AND STEAMNERS. 





Ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Tkains Luave Yowouama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m; and 12.15, 1.95, 2.48, 4.05," 
5; 6.30, 7.39, 8.55, 10, and rt.tst p. 

‘Trains tuave ToKvé (Shimbashi) at 640, 740, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45; 
., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 









Kawasa 
as above 


‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 


and Kozw at 7, 
ind 7.15 p.m, 
sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class ser 3; ula, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; lo Hiratsuka, sen 8, 
sen $4, sen 25; to Oiso, sen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sem 75, sen 35. 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. , 
‘Trains neave Toxvé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.4oa.n., 
and 2.30 end 5.35 p.m.; and Mauuasui at 6 and 
11,40 a.m., and 2.go and §.35 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 


and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; 
9.22, and 11.55 am.; and > 









TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Usno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a, 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. 
3.05 p.m.; SutRakawa (down) 7.90 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8,59 am. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusuima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SENDAI (down) at 5.45 and 
10.08 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 pan, 

TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 3.20 and 7.35 ; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.47 a.m., and 3.55 p. ‘UKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Koxivama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farxs,—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yer 1.32, third-class sex 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 














TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.g0 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12,10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YoKoKaWA at 8 and 10,50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, sen 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TaKETOYO (up) at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


OYAMA-ASHIKAGA RAILWAY. 
‘Tratns—Leave Ovawa (down) at 855 a.m, and 
11g and 8.05 pam. and AsurKaca (up) at 6.20 and 
11,15 a.m. and 3.15 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 70; second-class, sen 48; 
and third-class, sen 24. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

TKAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
.30, a.m,, and 1.95 and 4.05 p.m,; and LEAVE 
‘UKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 

<Fare, sen 20, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
¥ + 
ARRIVALS, 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 31st Octo- 
ber,—Hongkong 23rd October, General. 
“Simon, Evers & Co. 

Rasboinik, Russian corvette, Captain Wulf, 2nd 
November,—Na i 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,500, 
Wm. Ward, 3rd November,—Hongkong 27th 
October, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 3rd November,—Kobe 2nd Novem: 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 3rd 
November,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2,489, Delacroix, 4th 
November,—Hongkong 26th, Shanghai goth 
October, and Kobe 3rd November, General. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
5th October,—Hongkong 28th "September, 
vid Nagasaki, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 4th November,—Hakodate 2nd No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
4th November,—Kobe 3rd November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 5th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 1st November, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Regal, British steamer, 1,636, Davis, 5th Novem- 
ber,—Kobe 3rd November, General.—Sa- 
muel Samuel Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, P. Isberg, 6th 
November,—Nagasaki, Coal.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H, Walker, 
6th November,—San Francisco’18th October, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Chwistensen, 7th November,—Kobe 6th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
jth November,—Hakodate sth November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 7th No- 

,—Hongkong vid Kobe 6th November, 

Cc. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Brynhilda, British ship, 1,409, Meikel, 7th No- 
vember,—Cardiff roth June, Coal and Coke. 
—Captain. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
7th November,— Handa 6th November, Gene- 
tal.—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 7th 
November,—Yokkaichi 6th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Victory, British steamer, 1,855, Elcoate, 7th No- 

Batoum 14th September, 84,485 

s |.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw  despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander R. B. Maconochie, 8th November,— 
Kobe 7th November. 

Laertes, British steamer, 1,304, Scale, 8th Novem- 
ber,—Kobe 6th November, General.—Butter- 
field & Swire. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 8th November,—Vokkaichi 7th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
8th November,—Hakodate 6th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, Sth 
November,—Kobe 7th November, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, C. B. Barnet, 
oth November,—Newcastle-on-Tyne vid Point 
Galle, 15th September, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Franck, 
oth November,—Hakodate 7th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, oth November,—Hongkong 3rd 
November, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens 
& Co. Nachf. 























DEPARTUR 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359. Wynn, 
3rd October,—Yokosuka Dock, Ballast.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
3rd November,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 3rd Novem- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

felefEnench steamer, 2,580, Homery, 4th 
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Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 4th ‘November,—Hakodale, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
5th November,—Kobe. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, sth’ November,—Kobe, | Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
5th November,—Guam, General.—Nippon 

+ Yusen Kaisha. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588 Pearson, 6th 
November,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co, 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 6th 
November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nisshin Kan (8), sloop, Captain Kubota, 7th No- 
vember,—Yokosuka. 

City of Rio de ‘Faneivo, American steamer, 2,500, 
Wm. Waid, 6th November,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
6th November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th November,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 7th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
8th November,—Hongkong, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Albany, Brit 

vember,—Vancouver, B. 
ral.—C, P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
8th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 8th 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese|steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
8th Novemb: Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A- 
F, Christensen, 8th November,—Hakodate, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 














C., Mails and Gene- 













PASSENGERS. 
arrivien, 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 





from Hongkong :—Mr. Chas. E. Bigmore, and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Cowie, infant and servant in 
cabin, For San Francisco: Mrs. R, Albert and 


child in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mar, from Shang- 
bai and ports:—Miss Fenning, Miss A. Fenning, 
Messrs. W. Fenning, J. Quin, Yamada, Iwasaki, 
Yasuhara, Sakuma, Hara, Vayedsu, and J. C. 
Wilkinson in cabin ; 3 passengers in second class} 
and 35 in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. Geo. 
H. Wheeler in cabin. 

Per French steamer Anadyr, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Dittrich, 
Mrs.S.G. Springer, Messrs. S. Fukuzawa, E. Fuleu- 
zawa, Baird, Pistorius, Hinnebery,Askirnalis, Nice, 
Rohler, Jeampierre, Tanabe, H. R. Levy, and 
Jeejeebhay in cabin. 

Her British steamerAncona;. from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. Pawl, nd 
Mrs. Mortimer. Mr, and Mrs, Harman, Mr. Ton 
‘Tai Wan, Mr. P. Costa, Mr, Kralffsky, Mrs. Yung 
Hop, Mr. Arnould, Mr. Walford, and Mr. Scribner 
in cabin; and 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Fran- 
cisco :—For Yokohama and Shanghai: Miss Kirk- 
patrick, Miss F. Smith, Miss M. A. Funk, Miss 
Ida McClennan, Miss Lily Murray, Rev. and Mrs. 
G. C. Woodhull, Messrs. A. Miyaki, Lewis S. 
Ware, and F. J. Inouye in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Linderman rs. W. H. Forbes, 
Miss I.aura Kingman, Messrs. D. Conklin, Geo. 
C. Pratt, and Yuen S. Lee in cabin. 

Per British steamer Albany, from Hongkong vid 
Kobe:—4 Chinese in steerage. For Vancouver, 
B.C.: Miss Corning, Master Corning, Messrs. 
Tomkins, Trefry, Marshall, Pearce, Crossthwaite, 
and Taylor in cabin; and 28 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Ha 
kodate:—Mr. Greathouse (U.S. Consul-General), 
Mr. Payne, and Miss Nellie Binck in cabin; Mr. 
S. Ito, and Mr, K. Kawano in second class; and 
42 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Governor J. Watanabe, Messrs. Atkinson, Pe- 

rard, Blynclienden, F. Jorge, C. Jorge, S. ‘1 
tsuchi, H. Hirano, and J. Hayashi in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. J, Sakakibara, and Miss Sakakibara in 


second class; and 164 passengers in stee: 
Per German steamer General Wefde 
Hongkong :—Mr. ani ightizedVp\ 



































1 steamer, 1,700, Porter, 8th_No-' 





To-| clear weather. 





Messrs. Eastham, Holder, and Schurr_in cabin 5 
5 Chinese in second class; and 41 Chinese in 
Steerage. From Europe: Mrs, A. H. Dare, 2 
children and amah, and Messrs. Betrick, and W. 
Gallagher in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—General Julius Johnstone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. do Rozario, 
Miss E. A. do Rozario, Miss H. do Rozario, Miss 
Leiria, Mrs. Gray, child, and servant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kawashima, Messrs. P. M. Osouf, A. Pet- 
tier, Adamson, Jose Mar Imeida, J. F, Com- 








pos da Roza, Wherlin, Lebarbier, S. Joseph, and| N'N, 


Bourgarel in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Dr. and Mrs. Claxton, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Uyeda, Mrs. 
Herter and son, Miss Berdan, Lieut. A. Prolasiff, 
Messrs. W. H. Talbot, F. Krebs, G. N. Holmes, 
Shinohara, Mine, Arisaku, E. Bigmore, O. W. 
Gordon, Beyfus, F, S, Goodison, Uyeka, Muraki, 
S. Muraki in cabin; Messrs. Fujiya, Hirano, and 
Mr. Beyfus’ servant in second class; and 126 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Cowie, 
infant, and servant, Dr. A. Newmann, Mrs. R. 
t and child, Messrs. G. Sandemann, E. 

Thos. P. Tyler, S. H. Cornell, J. P. Dar- 
West, H. McDonald, Robt. Long, H. 
Wetmore, and Geo. H. Wheeler in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Viscountess S. Shinagawa, Mrs. T. Matsu- 
gaka, Mrs. Cruickshank, Mrs. T. Oshima, Mr. 
and Mrs. Yerkes, Messrs. Geo. S. Montogomery, 
Hutchinson, Wm. Moir, Daggett, McCallum, 
Jacoby, Bartlet, N. Uwagawa, N. Yoshimura, 
S. Ochiai, S. Ashida, and S. Oshima in cabin; 
Baroness T, Takasaki, Miss Y, Takasaki, Messrs. 
S. Kondo, G. Okuda, ‘I, Nishino, U. Vamato, 
and M, Ishizu in second class; and 70 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Albany, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Miss V. B. Richards, Miss R. L. Easter- 
day, and Lieut. James Webber, R.N., in cabin. 
From Hongkong: Miss Teresa Corning, Master 
Raymond Corning, Mr. David ‘lrefry, and Mr. 
We ‘Tomkins in cabin, om Shanghai: Mr. 
W.Marshall, Mr. P. Crosthwaite, and Mr. E, C. 
Pearce in cabin. 


















CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $4,000.00. 

Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France, 982 bales; for England, 
180 bales; total, 1,162 bales. Waste silk for 
France, 462 bales. " 

Per British steamer Ancona from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sugar 2,165 bags, general 
merchandise 2,134 packages 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco:— : 
































Shanghai pe “383 

Hyogo 160 72 207 

Yokohami 16 178 2,712 

Hongkong 31 316,219 

Total ..cssseos 207 566 4,516 
Shanghai 17 
Hongkong 120 
Yokohama — 834 
‘Total - o7t 
REPORTS. 


The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Wm. Ward, reports :-—Left Hongkong 
the 27th October, at 3.53 p-m.; had moderate to 
strong N.E. winds, and the last 24 hours had 
strong gale from E.N.E. with heavy sea. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 3rd November, at 3.13 a.m. 
Passage 6 days, 9 hours 38 minutes. 

‘The Japanese steamer Jokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn feports :—Left Shanghai the 26th October, 
at 2 p.m. had strong northerly winds. Arrived 
at Nagasaki the 28th October, at 9.30 a.m., and 
left the 29th, at 5 p.m., had fine weather. Acrived 
at Kobe the 31st, at 6 a.m. and left the 1st No- 

at noon; had fresh northerly winds to 

Ooshima ; thence to port strong N.E. and E. winds 

Arrived at Yokohama, the 2nd 
November, at 11 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer /iroshima Maru re- 
ports ~—Left Yokkaichi the 7th November, at 4 



























5 light variable and moderate N.E. winds 
DUD pMGal 


and E.N.E. winds, with fine, clear weather and 
smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 8th No- 
vember. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Fralim, reports :—Left Hakodate the 6th No- 
vember, at 6 a.m. Arrived at Oginohama the 
7th, at 5 a.m. and left the same day, al 10.10 a.m. 5 
had light variable airs, smooth water, and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 8th November, at 9.35 a.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Von Schuckmann, reports :—Left Hongkong the 
3rd November, at 10.30 a.m.; had fine weather 
throughout the passage, with light and fresh 





E. and N.E, breezes and moderate, some- 
times rough sea. Arrived at Yokohama the gth 
November, at 7 a.m. 





ki; thence to port fresh strong) NNIBE Reig TE, (YE 3||-}-1N OLS. (Fe 140 to 








LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
IMPORTS. 


Although the past week has seemed devoid of 
animation, the record of business in Yarns and 
Grey Shirtings is considerable, and from the 
lowest point prices have improved a good deal, 
but, taking into account the present home cost and 
the advance which has recently taken place in 
freights, buyers have been getting good bargains 
thus far, and it is merely a question of a short 
time before they will have to pay very much higher 
rates, as most recent sales could only be  re- 
placed at 7 lo 10 per cent. over current quotations. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 

1,700 bales English ‘Spinnings, and 100. bales 
Bombays. | Prices are slightly higher for all counts 
) Yarns, 
Piece Goops.—About 35,000 pieces 9 
ings, 500 pieces Washed Shirtings, 1,000 
pieces ‘I’.-Cloth, 350 pieces White Shirtings, 4,000 
pieces Turkey Reds, 500 pieces Velvet and 2,000 
pieces Prints are the sales reported. 

Wootens.—3,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
600 pieces Italian Cloth, 1,500 pairs Blankets, 









and 250 pieces Cloth form the business of the 
week. 
COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary $30.00 to 3050 





Nos. 16/24, Medium 
Nos. 16/24, Good to 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 


30.75 to 31.50 
34.50. to 32.50 
32.00 to 33.00 














Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 32.50 to 33.00 
28.32, Medium 33.25 to 34.00 
28 32, Good to 34-25 to 35.25 





"38/12, Medium to Bi 
No. 325, I'wo-fol 

No. 42s, Two-fold 
No. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


COTTON 


ogs—84Ih, 344 yds. gyinches $1.70 to 2.20 
ings—othy 384 yds. sginehes 2.10 to 2.55 


37-50 to 39.50 
36.50 to 37.50 
38.00 to 40.50 
28.00 to 29.50 
26,75 to 28.50 
a3.vu to 25-50 
Goubs 



















71h, 24 yards, 22 inches 1.40 to 1.55 

0 Shictings—12 yards, 4qinches... 1.50 to 1.074 

ts—Assoited, 24 1.70 to 2.30 

sand Biack,32 raw rane. 
007 to O14 
ere ey 
inches... fopecet 6 oe 190 Le £20 
Turkey Reds—24 to 3lb, 24 yards, 30 

InChES, scccicve qusecrivy 1.25 to 14s 
ry Reds—34 to 4lb, 2 

h 1.60 to 1.85 


6.00 
0.72 
2.054 





Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 
WOOLLENS. 


. 40-42 yards, 32inches... $400 tw 5.50 
Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 30 
fan Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium. 














0.22 to 25h 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

SOMMON es O18 to anh 
Mousseline de -aine—Crape, 24 yards, 

srinches ver Ot4h tO 0.16 


lots, $4 @ s6inches 0.30 to 0.45 
idents, 51@ 56 inches ... 0.40 to 0.60 
n, 54 SOinches ... 0.35 to 0.60 
Hlankets—Scat let and G 

per Ib... a9 











sts 0.36 tn 040 











A fair amount of sales in Iron for ‘ spot” cargo. 
Prices generally are well maintained, although Big 
is weaker. Buyers are not willing to purchase 
much beyond actual requirements, and the high 
figures wired out from home will make it difficult 
to register “futures” at present. 











Flat Bars, 4 inch to 2.90 
Flat Bars, | inch te 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and square up to 3 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailvod, small size... 3.10 to 3.20 
Wei Milratstpriedy 4.60 to 5.30 
Tin Plates, per box. 530 to 5.50 

1.50 
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KEROSENE. 

No tresh sales to report in American Oil. 
Prices are strong at last quotations. The arrivals 
this week include 85,000 cases Russian, part of 
which is said to have been sold “to arrive” at 
$2.05. Deliveries keep up, and the country trade 
is reported healthy. 





QuoTATioNs. 
Chester ..... 3 $2.17) to 2.20 
Comet 2.15 to 217k 
Devoe 2.12} to 2.15 
Russian 2.024 to 2.05 





SUGAR, 


The market for Browns has been very weak and 
Takao has been sold as low as $3.40 per picul, but 
at the close there are signs of improvement. For 
Refined Sugar the market is very quiet. Sales of 
Takao browns are 1,000 piculs at 43.40 per picul, 

,500 piculs at $3.43 per picul, and 3,500 piculs at 
3-50 per picul. White Refined amounts to only 
1422 piculs at prices varying from $5 to $7 per 
picul. 


White Refined 












Manila sss. 3.70 to 3.85 
Java and Penang 3120 to 3.35 

3.05 to 3.10 
Namii 2.70 to 2.80 
Brown Takao. 3.40 to 3.50 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 2nd instant ; since that 
date Settlements in this market have been 829 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks go piculs, Filatures 
320 piculs, Re-reels 281 piculs, Kakeda 291 piculs, 
Oshu 47 piculs. Direct shipments have been 
large (248 bafes=251 piculs) so that the total Ex- 
port trade for the week is equal to 1,080 piculs. 


‘The volume of business done shows a consider- 
able falling off from that chronicled a week ago. 
Demand has in a great measure subsided ; tele- 
graphic intelligence from foreign marts is not 
particularly cheerful, and although the Republican 
victory in the United States election will naturally 
tend to encourage trade there, yet so great has 
been the speculative buying and Export in that 
direction that consumers there will have ample 
supplies to select from at their very doors. 


Prices here are nominally unchanged but a trifle 
easier in view of a hardening exchange. Holders 
are fairly strong: having quitted so much of their 
Stock recently, they can afford to wait abit. The 
Stock is maintained at last figures, arrivals for the 
week balancing Settlements. 


Best qualities are still more or less neglected, 
the proportion of these grades included in the 
daily sales being very small indeed. Demand 
runs, as it has done for many weeks now, chiefly 
upon medium and common Re-reels, Kakeda having 
had a fair turn also. 


There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval under review—French, Ame- 
rican and Canadian mails. The Saghalien (4th) 
took 1,162 bales for France and England. The 


City of Rio de Faneiro (7th) carried 834 bales for 
the United States, and the Albany, which left 
yesterday for Vancouver had on board 358 bales, 
in transit for New York via Canada. These de- 
partures Lring the present export figures to 14,898 
piculs, against 12,581 last year and 8,314 at same 
date in 1886. 

Hanks.—Very little done in this class, Shinshu 
$490, Maibashi $460, Chichidbu $480, Hachoji 
$440. Quotations may be left uncharged from 
last week, the transactions being scarcely large 
enough to make a market. 

Filatures.—Trade here has fallen away to rather 
small proportions, Settlements being only 320 
piculs against 1,032 last week. ‘The business has 
again been principally for European sorts, medium 

rade, although a few parcels better quality at 
Sooo, '$615 and similar figures have been taken 
into godown. For American kinds very little en- 
quiry. Tokosha has been reported at $600, Tayo- 
sha the same price, while Hida descriptions have 
been done in one or two cases at $590. 

Re-reels—Some demand for good Foshu has 
resulted in Settlements of No.1 at $560, a few 
boxes Katsuyama being reported as high as $570, 
Iwashiro of good quality $550, Foshu, Hachoji, 
Soshu $520, Yamagata and common Osh $495- 

Kakeda has received much more attention the 
last day or two, and some considerable patcels 
have found buyers at fair prices. Horsehead No. 
1 $542h, No. 2 $525, Maisuru $520, Shishi $520, 
with common descriptions $490 and $480. 


Oshu.—The business this week js-rgpresented 
by one parcel fair Sendai at $500 mt Pie) C) 
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quoranions. 


Hanks—No. 14 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 


$500 to 510 














Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 460 to 470 
Hanks—No. 2) to 3 450 to 455 
Hanks—No. 3 440 toss 
anks—No. 34 430 to 435 
Filatures—Extra, 636 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 580 to 590 



















Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 570 to $80 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deni 560 to 570 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 530 to 540 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 550 to 560 
















Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 530 to 540 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 510 to 520, 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 490 to 500 
Kakedas—Eixiea = 

Kakedas—No. 1 550 to 560 
Kakedas—No. 14 . 535 to 540 
Kakedas—No. 2. $20 to 525 
Kakedas—No. 24 $00 to $10 
Kakedas—No. 3. 480 to 490 
Kakedas—No. 34 . = 

Kakedas—No. 4. ae 

Oshu Send 480 to 500 
Uamatsuki 480 to 490 
Hamatsuki 460 to 470 


Sodai—No. 2} 


Export Tables Raw Silk to th Nov., 1888 :— 
































Sasson 1888-%g, 18H7-88, 1886-47, 
fee Bares, Haas, 

Kurope ..... 6,717 5,280 3,864 
America... 8,014 7,032 4.435 
Bales 14,731 12,312 8,209 

Vota {Bah ie a 8a 
SettlementsandDirect } '°! pe” SNES 
Export from ast fay } a Make 
rock, oth November ... 11,850 15,200 12,900 
Availablesuppliestodate 27,550 28,100 22,900 


WASTE SILK. 


A fair daily business in this branch, settlements 
for the interval being recorded as 936 piculs :-— 
Pierced Cocoons 317, Noshi 259, Kibiso 360. Other 
classes have received no patronage. 

Pierced Cocoons have received a fair amount of 
attention this week, but still the trade this year 
seems to forsake the customary channel for export 
to the Eastern states. Noshi and Kibiso sell cur- 
rently, but Mawata, Neri, Kuatito, Tamaito, &c., 
are quite neglected. 

The only steamer carrying Waste was the M.M. 
Saghalien, which left port on the 4th instant with 
462 bales Cocoons and Waste for Marseilles. Pre- 


Export Table Waste Silk to gth Nov., 1888 








Suasow 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-87, 

Picuts, —Preuts. —Picues, 

Waste Silk. 7,028 3,978 75546 
Pierced Coc 759 1,160 24723 
71783 5,138 10,269 

Settlementsand Direct ) TUE+ —Pleuus. —riewns. 
Export from 1st ily $ 9,900 760. 18:90 
Stock, 9th November ... 11,400 10,400 12,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 21,300 18,000 24,300 


Exchange las risen, and closes firm at the 
following rates:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/2; 
Documents, 3/23; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/2}; ‘Docu- 
ments 3/23; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $763; 4 
m/s. U.S.G., $774; Paris, 4 m/s., fcs.4; 6 m/s., 
fes. 4.02. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 9th Nov., 1888 :— 


Raw. 


Hanks... 
Filatures 


ricuts. ricuns, 









Re-reels 1370 
Kakeda 1,360 
Oshu ‘550 
Taysaa 300 








Total piculs ......11,850 


TEA. 

There has been again a quiet market in this de- 
partment. Only 615 piculs have been bought 
during theinterval, making total settlements 171,155 
piculs, against 187,875 piculs for the same period 
in 1887. The shipments to America from Japan 
for the week ending to day are as follows :—steam- 
ship Aberdeen left Kobe October 27th with 284,622 
ibs. for New York, and 21,010 ibs. for Canada, 
total 305,632 Ibs.; Oceanic, which sailed on Octo- 
ber 27th, took 5,760 Ibs. for New York, 8,321 Ibs. 
for Canada and 19,324 Ibs. for Chicago. 


Total piculs 11,400 

















vax ricut, 
Common... $rotom 
Good Common 12 to 34 
Medium 1 ito 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 25 

| Choice ‘i 
Choicest } Nominal 





EXCHANGE, 












Sterling—P. 
On Paris—I 
On Paris— 
On Hongkong. 
On Hongiong—Private 10 

hai—Banle sight 












sent export is therefore 7,780 piculs, against 5,138 
last year, and 10,269 at same date in 1886, 

Supplies generally continue plentiful, and the 
stock list gives an increase on the week. Prices 
are steady at last quotations and the market is 
well supplied with good assortments of most kinds 
of Waste. 

Pierced Cocoons.—About 300 piculs bought at 
prices ranging from $70 to $93}. Heavy yield 
seem scarce, and quality of Cocoons generally this 
year is not of the best. 

Noshi-ito.—Principal trade in Foshu at $70, 
$724, $73, $74, $76, $78, according to assortment 
and quality. One parcel Oshu done at $115. 
Sendai $112, Shinshu Filature $118. 


Kibiso.—Some fairly large lines have been put 
through, Frlature $105 to $85, Shinshu $80, San- 
dan $45 to $35. 

In Mawata and other kinds no business to 
chronicle this time. 





Quorations, 























































Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best $ 90 to 95 
Noshi-ito—Tilature, Best 115 to 120 
ture, Good . 105 to 110 

ture, Medium 95 to 100 

(o—Oshiu, Good to Best . 110 to 120, 

Nos! inshu, Best 95 to 100 
Nosh inshu, Good 85 to 90 
Noshi-ito—Shinshw, Medium. 75 tv Bo 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best . 115 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .. 80 to 85 
josh, Good 75to 774 

(o—Joshu, Ordinary . joto 724 

lature, Best selected . 100 to 105 
iso—Filature, Seconds 90 to 95 
iso—Oshu, Good to Bes' Soto 85 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 75 to 80 
'so—Shinshu, Seconds .. Goto 65 
so— Josh, Good to Fair soto 45 
ibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common oto 30 
's0—Hachoji, Good rahe goto 35 
(o—Hachoji, Medium to 3oto 20 
15to 7 





iso—Neri, Good to Common .... 
ata—Good to Best . 150 to 160 


i—Private 10 day: 
‘k—Bank Hills on de 
On New York—Private yo days’ 

Si co—Bank Bil 
co—Private 30 days" sig! 




















THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


esos: suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘* Health for all.”” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 

Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom Il served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN’! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera~ 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulce 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations, 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until’ at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ‘stock-”” 


Sols) all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
A SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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‘Awanoeo Golo MEDAL roo tr INTERN'L ExniaiTion, 1888. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVE NDiSH co., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

**Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 
IN -ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Betablished @ Quarter of a Contury. 








ONIMI00-D-P Sees 8.88 


ota” 





ATKINSON'S. 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 








YARROW’ S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








ASE FOR 






And seo that each Jur bears Baron 1 Lisbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


THEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. - 


° FINEST — AND 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cilioeges ta Deakins cases of Weakness. 
Sea’ a throughont Indi. eps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
. Company. length of time. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


} The Physician's Cure 
“for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
@ Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 











Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


——— 
ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiTeb, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST TRON PIPHSBES. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


MINING MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 
~ Wy B, JORDA, SON & COMMANS, 


ene Gngineers und Mannfacturers, 
52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Susmeany oF News 
Noes 
Laanixe Arti 
Mr. Norman’s Defence 
M. Crispi as Japan's Advocate . 
Professor Morse and Japanese Keramics 
Germany’s New System of Tactics 
Mr. Co cgninitannstiy 
Exploration in Eastern Asia during 1857, 
Connzsroxpayce :— 
Yokohama Critics... 
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S. CONSULAR-GRNERAL COURT 
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How I stape sty Fariten Erenyr 
CRICKET a 
Larssr Tetscaaats 
Suterixe Ixtevuicexce. 


Comsterciat INTELLIGENCE 


Uhe Japan Weekly. Mail, 








“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: AQVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Werxty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eptrok. 





























Yokouama: Saturpay, Nov. 17TH, 18° 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 















HLLH. Prince Axt (Michihito) expired on the 
12th instant at 2.30 p.m. of meningitis, from 
which His Highness had been suffering since 
about the middle of last month, 


Lapy Satmon and Miss Salmon arrived here on 
the 13th instant. 


Rareway traffic between Karuizawa and Ueda 
will be opened on the 1st proximo. 


Aw inspector has been engaged by the Kube 
Silk Guild at a yearly salary of $4,000. 





In consequence of the death of the Imperial 
Prince Aki the Tokyo Races were postponed. 


HLLM. tug Exprror was present at a meet- 
ing of the Privy Council, held on the rath inst. 








Navar manceuvres will take place about the 
23rd inst. at which H.I.M. the Emperor will be 
present. 


Bazaar in aid of the Tokyo Charity 
s been postponed to a date to be 








Tue Ladies 
Hospital 
hereafter fi 








Dow Juan Pixez ¥ Cananero, Secretary of the 
Spanish Legation, has been transferred to the 
Legation at Washington, 


H.ILM. tre Esxrrrror was present at a meeting 
of the Privy Council, held in the afternoon of 


the gth instant, retiring al 4.10 p.m. 


Tue expenses of the quarantine stations at 


Nagaura and Nagasaki during 
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7] in China, were yen 63,800, or yen 
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cholera this year in Hongkong and other places 
3,000 more 


than the estimate. 


AN exhibition of rice and barley will be opened 
in the buildings of the Fine Art Society in Ueno 
Park on the rst March next. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Niijima, President of the Doshi- 
sha, at Kyéto, has just received $60,000 from 
America in aid of that institution. 





Tue Osaka Meteorological Observatory has re- 
ceived a number of new instruments, and is now 
directly connected with the TokyO Observatory. 


Tue proposed route of a railway between Nao- 
etsu and Niigata is now being surveyed by en- 
gineers and the laying of rails will be begun in 
March next. 














Tue Victoria Public School held its first Athle- 
tic Sports on Tuesday last, and the Yokohama 
Cricket and Athletic Club had a very successful 
meeting on the following day. 


Tux number of patients treated by the Tokyo 
Charity Hospital, at Atagoshita, Shiba, during 
last month, was 614, of whom 94 were in-door 
and 520 out-door patients, 








Tux Government has sanctioned the nomination 
of Mr. Narabara, President; Mr. Ono, Vice- 
Presideut ; and Mr. Majima, Auditor, of the 
Japan Railway Company. 




















Fovr locomotives ordered by the R 
teau from England arrived at the Shi 
Railway works on the 8th instant. 
be used on the Tokaido Railway. 
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‘Tue date of H.1.11, Prince Arisugawa Takehito’s 
departure for Europe has not yet been fixed, 
but His Imperial Highness will probably leave 


at the same time as Count Yamagata. 


Mr. Kamo, a senator, who went to Europe in 
May last year, will leave for Japan about the 
instant. On his return to the capital Mr. 
Kaido will be appointed a Privy Councillor. 








A nosritat attached. to the Third Admiralty 
Office, at Saseho, will be opened in April ni 
should the new buildings, which are no’ 
course of construction, be completed b 
that date. 
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Work on the line of the Kobu Railway Com- 





pany has been all but completed between ‘Tate- 
kawa and Shinjiku (over 16 miles), and the 


railway will be opened for trafic about the be- 
inning of next month, 


A snicur shock of earthquake was feltin TokyS 
on the 7th instant, at roh. 27m. 348. p.m. Th 

duration was 4 minutes, and the direction was 
from I. to W., the maximum ho} 
being 0.5 milimetre in 3 








zontal motion 
conds. 
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tA will leave the capital about 
the beginning of ne 
will 





(nonth for Italy, where he 
various fortified works. His 
then proposes to start for England) 


examine 


fore | 


France, aud Germany, whence he will visit 
Russia on his way back to Japan. The Count's 
absence will extend over about eight months. 


Ir has been intimated hy Captain Izaki, LJ.N., 
attached to the Japanese Legation in London, 
that he will leave about the end of this month 
for Naples in order to enquire into and report 
on the system of educating naval officers at that 
place, 


Mr. Ixovye, President of the Kobe Kerosene 
Oil Company, arrived at Yokohama on the 6th 
instant from San Francisco in the Belgte, Mr. 
Inouye left Japan in March last on a visit to the 
oil factories at Batoum, whence i 
New York. 








proceeded to 





Ir is stated that H.I.M. the Emperor will leave 
the capital abcut the 21st instant for Urawa, 
Saitama Prefecture, in order to witness a sham 
fight which will be taken pari in by troops from 
the Imperial Body-guards and the First Divi- 
sional Head-quarte 








A sticut shock of earthquake was felt in the 
capital on the roth instant at th. 37m. 448. 
pm. The duration was 1 minute 30 seconds 
and the direction was from W.N.W. to E.S.E., 
the maximum horizontal motion being 0.3 
milimetre in 1.8 second. 


Paixcz Iwarvea Tososapa, who holds the rank 
of fourth class, first grade, has Leen promoted 
to that of third class, second grade, and Messrs. 
Shigeno Antaku and K iro, who hold 
the rank of fifth class, first grade, have Leen 
d to fourth class, second grace. 
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Durine cight months, ending October last, the 
quantity of cement manufactured at the Cement 
Factory belonging to Mr. Asano Soichiro, at 
Kiyozumicho, Fukagawa, Tokyo, was 9,075,200 
Ibs., valued at yeu 91,886 40. Sixty workmen 
are engaged in the factory at present. 





Mr, Waxvt, a porcelain manufacturer at Kana- 
zawamachi (Uzen), Yamagata Prefecture, has 
discovered a silver lode in the mountain of 
Yamori, Mogamigori. Mr. Wakui has applied 
to the Yamagata Local Government Office for 
permission to commence mining operations. 


Mr. Maruyama, Assistant Director of the Im- 
perial Library, las been ordered to represent 
Mr. Kuki, Director, who left for Kyoto and 
nbourhood on the r2th instant on business 














connected 


with the examination of fine art 
ebjects preserved in the temples and shrines in 


those places. 








Ix consequence of the death of H.I.H. Prince 
Aki, members of the Imperial family, Ministers 
of State, officials of the Imperial Household, 
and attendants to the late Prince, visited the 
Palace and the residence of Marquis Nakayama 
at Yurakucho on the 12th instant to express 
their condolence, 


\ spectat meeting of shareholders of the Iron- 
works Company, projected by Messrs. Shina- 
Tigi M@ga8a, and other residents of Tékyd, 
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will be held shortly in order to make preliminary 
arrangements for the construction of buildings, | 
&e., yen “250,000, half of the amount of the 
capital, having been already raised. The iron- 
works will be situated on the site of the former 
Flour Company at Minami-Odawara, Tsukiji. 


Mr. J. H. Guasrys, Acting Assistant Japanese 
Secretary in H.B.M. Legation and Acting Vice- 
Consul in Tokyd, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. W. G. Aston, Japanese Secretary, who 
has left for home. Mr. L. W. Kiichler has 
been appointed to take charge of the Vice-Con- 
sulate in the capital. 
Tue Minister of State for Finance has intimated 
to the Tokyd City Government Office that the 
drawing of Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds, to 
the amount of yen 5,000.009, will take place on 
the 2oth instant in the TOky6 City Government 
Office in presence of officials from the Bureaux 
of the National Debts and Archives. 








Ox the 8th instant, the day appointed for the 
garden party to view the chrysanthemums in 
flower in the Imperial Garden, Princes and 
Princesses of the Imperial family, Minister of 
State, officials of shinnin, chokunin, and sonin 
rank, and the Foreign Representatives and 
Consuls with their ladies, proceeded to the Aka- 
saka Palace at 3 p.m. Their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress, accompanied by the 
visitors, viewed the chrysanthemums in the 
Garden. Their Majesties then dined ina salon 
erected recently in the Garden. During the 
evening two bands played selections of music. 





Tus Import trade during the week has been 
fair, and buyers of Yarns and Shirtings have 
shown more activity than for some time past, 
Sellers, too, have obtained advanced prices, 
though replacement could not be made at the 
same rates. Fancy Cottons and Woollens have 
met but litle enquiry, though prices have seen 
no material alteration, The Metal trade is 
quiet, and quotations unchanged. Busines 
Kerosene has been good, 120,000 cases having 
been sold—American at late rates, and Rus- 
sian at a smart advance. Prices remain firm, 
with a moderate stock, which has been in- 
creased during the week by the arrival of 
the Glenshiel with 40,000 cases from New 
York, Sugar was quiet early in the week, 
but a brisk demand set in two days ago, and 
over 20,000 piculs have since been sold, about 
one-third of which comprised White refined 
and the remainder Formosa sorts. Prices are 
firm all round, and Takao Sugar, as indicated 
last week, has advanced 15 to 20 cents per picul. 
Transactions in the principal Export have 
fallen off compared with the operations of last 
week, though some settlements were 
made during the last day or two, principally for 
Europe. Prices are well maintained, and 
- stocks are heavy, the arrivals during the week 
topping sales by fully 1,000 piculs. Large 
transactions Waste Silk have been put 
through, and close upon 2,000 piculs have 
to be recorded as the wi Arrivals 
come freely, though they have not kept pace 
with There is little to report in the 
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heavy 


in 





business. 





sales. 
Tea trade, the volume of transactions in leaf 
and the prices obtained showing no change to 
ition, Exchange has come down—generally 
one-half per cent., but quotations close firm. 
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Tue Imperial Prince Aki is dead. He 
expired on Monday afternoon at 2.30 o'clock. 
Since Sunday morning it was known that 
a fatal termination of His Imperial High- 
ness’ illness was inevitable and imminent, 
and visits of condolence were paid by 
Princes of the Blood, Ministers of State and 
other high officials, The deceased Prince 
was born on the 22nd of August, 1887. His 
mother is Lady Sono Yoshiko, who recently 
presented His Majesty the Emperor with a 
daughter. The infant Prince, whose prénom 
was Michihito, had never enjoyed good 
health, and it is now more than a month since 
the symptoms of his fatal malady declared 
themselves unmistakably. He was the Em- 
peror’s fourth son. Of his Imperial brothers 
Prince Haru, the only survivor, completed 
his ninth year on the 6th September. His 
Majesty has had six daughters, of whom 
one only survives, the Princess Tsune, born 
gist September, 1888, As the deceased 
Prince had not attained his seventh year, the 
Court does not go into mourning. 





Tur long talked of issue of nickel coins has 
now been finally decided upon, as will be seen 
by the Imperial Notification, a translation of 


which we publish to-day. In this matter Japan 
follows the example of several Western States, 
as the United States of America, Germany, 
France, Beigium, and Switzerland. Her new 
coins are to be exactly similar to theirs in re- 
spect of composition, viz., 7.5 parts of copper 
to 2.5 of nickel. Practical experiments have 
shown that this ratio gives a metal of the highest 
durability and best suited to minting purposes. 
The coin for which a nickel substitute is to be 
issued is the five-sex silver piece, of which the 
amount now in circulation is 1,081,790 yen. A 
large profit will accrue to the Treasury upon 
this transaction, but it will be appreciably dimi- 
nished by an operation which is to take place 
contemporaneously, the recall of the two-sen 
copper coins, of which the amount in circula- 
tion is 5,513,212 yen. It has been conjectured 
that these latter coins would be used in manu- 
facturing the new nickel piece, but we doubt the 
feasibility of such a step, inasmuch as the two-ser 
coins contain a proportion of tin that would 
unfit them for convenient conversion. Never- 
theless the Treasury's resolve to recall these 
coins is unquestionably prudent. The two-sen 
piece was never suited to the wants of the Japa- 
nese people. The coins of which they have 
need are a two-rin piece, a five-rin piece, a 
one-sen piece, a five-sen piece and so following. 
At present, among the coins struck under the 
Mediatised Government that are suitable for 
circulation, there is nothing smaller than the 
five-rin, which is obviously too large for 
wany of the purposes of Japanese daily life. 
The place of the smaller denominations has 
hitherto been taken by old coins, namely the Zem- 
po (8 rin approximately),—of which there are 
856,329 yen worth in circulation—and the Bun- 
hyuesen (1h rin)—of which there are 1,180,474 
yen worth in circulation, All these old coins 
are now in process of being recalled, For- 
tunately for the Government, it las been able 
to sell the copper contained in them to the Cop- 
per Syndicate, at a profitable figure. It is ob- 
viously desirable to remove such a source of 


URB. 


confusion from the circulating media of the 
country. But the question arises—a very im- 
portant question—how are the requirements of 
exchange to be satisfied when the smallest coin in 
circulation is the five-rn piece. Undoubted- 
ly the people will experience much incon- 
venience unless a coin of smaller denomination 
is provided. With regard to the appearance of 
the proposed nickel five-sex piece, it will be 
larger, we are told, than the present silver ten-sen 
coin, but smaller than the silver twenty-sen. 
Special designs will be employed, and the 
execution of the coins will be so fine that 
counterfeiting will not be possible. There is no 
intention of issuing these coins by calling in, or 
limiting the period of circulation of, the pieces 

which they replace. As the latter are returned 

into the Treasury in the ordinary course of 

affairs, the exchange will be effected. The 

measure therefore appears to be judicious, and 

there can be no question that it will materially 

contribute to public convenience. 


+. 


* 
We are reminded bya local contemporary that, 
aone-rin coin has been struck by the Meiji 
Government. That is quite true as a historical 
incident. But the one-r/# piece is not in cit- 
culation, and never could have gone into circu- 
lation. That the Mint ever set about coining it 
has always been a subject of surprise. This 
tiny disc of copper, of such miniature dimen- 
sions that, as Japanese commonly say, evena 
delicate handed girl cannot be sure of not let- 
ting it slip through her fingers, can play no 
function in the affairs of every day life. Once 
dropped, too, the task of picking it up might 
deter an Aoto Sayemon. The five-sen silver 
coin is open to the same objection in a 
lesser degree, but its fifty-times greater value 
makes it an object of sufficient solicitude 
to ensure comparative safety. The five-rin 
piece is the smallest of the Meiji copper coins 

that can serve for purposes of circulation, and 

assuredly its denomination is too large. The 
Authorities have recognised that the size of the 
five-sen silver piece is inconvenient, and are 

about to replace it by a nickel coin which will 

be three times as large. Why should they not 
adopt a similar course with respect to the one- 

rin piece, and, at the same time, coin a {¥o- 

rin piece which would be handy and service- 

able. It is not beyond the resources of 

science to find an alloy so cheap that a 

respectable disc of it would be worth less than 

two rin or even one rin. The Zempo and 

Bunkyu copper pieces have remained a favoutile 

medium of subsidiary exchange simply because 

they are large enough to be safely handled. 

Their denominations are very inconvenient from 

an arithmetical point of view. If, after they are 

withdrawn, the people remain with only a five- 

rin piece, which is of too large denomination to 

serve petty purposes, and a one rin piece, which 

is of too diminutive dimen-ions to serve any 

purpose at all, it is beyond doubt that much 

embarrassment will be felt. 





Visttors to the Onohama Dockyard report 


great, and perhaps not altogether necessary, 
arrangements for the building of torpedo-boats. 
Expert opinion inclines to the belief that Hiro- 
shima will prove to be better suited for this 
purpose, and that it will ultimately be selected 
in preference to Onohama. At Hiroshima, 
also, a big dockyard is in cou rse of consttuc: 
tion, but the works are temporaazily suspended, 
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pending furth€t appropriations. Hiroshima is 
well adapted for dockyard objects, though the 
approaches to it are dificult enough to suggest 
occasional accidents. Acting probably on fo- 
reign advice, the Authorities have purchased 
large quantities of plant for Onohama, and 
doubts are entertained as to the feasibility of 
employing it all usefully, It includes a large 
floating dock, a troublesome and costly affair to 
maintain. For our own part, we question whe- 
ther a floating dock might not well have been 
dispensed with. A small slip, costing as many 
hundred dollars as the floating dock has cost 
thousands, would have answered all purposes. 
Light torpedo-craft might have been hauled up 
on it and their bottoms examined and painted. 
It is worthy of note in this context that of the 
sixteen torpedo-boats ordered by Japan in 
France early last year, not one has yet arrived, 
and report says that there has been serious 
trouble in the construction of their boilers. 
We do not see that any better result could have 
been expected, seeing that the business was 
entrusted to hands not noted for experience in 
this difficult and delicate work. The first of the 
sixteen boats is expected next January. In 
other words, nearly two years will have elapsed 
from the time of placing the contract till Japan 
receives the first-fruits of her order. We do 
not desire to speak slightingly of French ship- 
building competence, yet we cannot choose but 
contrast this tardiness with the very different re- 
sults achieved in England, where—during 1886 
and 1887—fifty much larger torpedo-boats were 
completed and handed over to the British 
Government by two firms within a period of 
twelve months, It will be remembered, too, 
that France, who protects her own industries so 
liberally, had to purchase a first-class torpedo- 
boat last year in England, as a model. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo in reference to the agitation 
in some quarters for official recognition of the 
Christian religion, says the desire seems to 
be that the prohibition imposed by the Toku- 
gawa Regency should be formally revoked. “ It 
may be urged,” our contemporary proceeds 
“that if Christianity be tolerated and connived 
at, its public recognition need not be delayed. 
But we cannot think so, Even Buddhism has 
never at any time been accorded such treatment 
as is now demanded on behalf of Christianity, 
and it seems to us that the Government should 
preserve towards both a similar attitude of non- 
interference, It is in connection with the burial 
rite that religion touches us most closely. Bud- 
dhism has plenty of cemeteries throughout the 
country: itis not so with Christianity. Naturally 
the temples to which those burying grounds are 
almost without exception attached, object to 
Christians being interred there. Undoubtedly 
the disadvantages with which Christianity now 
has to contend in this country are due to its 
recentintroduction. The legislature, if it should 
step in and decide that Buddhist priests.can- 
not refuse to bury Christians, would be rob- 
bing Buddhism of a privilege which it holds by 
reason of its prior establishment. We say 
without hesitation such interference ought not 
to take place. While the Christian in the West 
goes to church to worship his God, the Buddhist 
proceeds to the temple to pary for his ancestor 
who are interred near by. Need we be sur- 
prised therefore that the latter resents the desecra- 
tion—as he would term it—of his family grave- 





While in short we are in favour of official non- 
interference with religious matters, so we cer- 
tainly contend for the preservation of the existing 
system of Buddhist cemeteries and temples and 
for the observance of customs and things that 
have been hallowed by age. 


A TELEGRAM has been received at the British 
Legation in Tékyd, announcing the appoint- 
ment of William Jolin George, Master of Napier, 
as First Secretary, vice the Honourable P. Le 
Poer Trench. This is a surprise. Mr. George 
Sheffield had already been gazetted to the post, 
and news reached Tékyd a few days ago 
that his departure for Japan was imminent, 
inasmuch as there was immediate need of Mr. 
Trench’s services at Berlin. It would scem, 
therefore, that, at the eleventh hour, Mr. Shef- 
field has either retired or received another ap- 
pointment. The Master of Napier is the eldest 
son of Lord Napier and Ettrick. He entered 
the Service in 1869, and has served at Athens, 
Berlin, Madrid, Lisbon, Brussels, and Buenos 
Ayres. He was Acting Chargé d’Affaires for 
various brief periods at Brussels, between 1883 
and 1885. On promotion to the rank of Secretary 
of Legation—July 27th, 1886—he was appoint- 
ed to Buenos Ayres, from which post he comes to 
Japan. In 1876 he married Miss Harriet Blake 
Armstrong, youngest daughter of the late 
Edward Lumb, Esq., and has two sons living, 
Francis Edward Basil, born in 1876, and 
Frederick William Scott, born in 1878, The 
telegram announcing his nomination in place 
of Mr. Sheflield, adds that he will leave 
London at the end of December, He may 
therefore be expected in Japan in February. 
This is good news in so far as it involves the 
prolonged stay of Mr. Trench in Tokyd. It is 
scarcely possible now that he can leave Japan 
before March, whereas there was every pro- 
bability that he might have been obliged to pro- 
ceed to Berlin before the close of the year. 


Tuere is much friction in Toky6 with reference 
to the boundaries to be fixed for the city ac- 
cording to the proposed scheme of improve- 
ments. The Governor has attempted fruitlessly 
to bring about an agreement. Last Monday he 
invited the Representatives of the Suburban 
Districts to his official residence in Shiba Park, 
and urged them to devise some method of 
compromising the difficulties that had been 
raised at the recent extraordinary meeting of 
the City Assembly. According to reports pub- 
lished in the columns of the vernacular press, 
his Excellency spoke very plainly to the object- 
ing members. He reminded them that after 
the question of changing the city’s boundaries 
had been raised in the City Assembly, they, 
the Representatives of the Suburban Districts, 
had requested him to take the sense of the full 
Urban Assembly on the subject. Accordingly, 
an extraordinary meeting of the Urban Assembly 
had been convened. But after the first day's 
debate, the Suburban Representatives absented 
themselves, so that further meetings of the As- 
sembly could not be held. ‘I cannot,” the 
Governor went on to say, ‘understand the 
motive of your conduct. It is difficult to 
suppose that you have organised a system of 
combined opposition, and still more difficult 
to believe that you were deterred from at- 
tending through reluctance to re-encounter 
the city Representatives, at whose hands you 
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stances, your conduct seems strangely at variance 
with the request you originally preferred to me 
in reference to convening the Assembly.” To 
this the Suburban Representatives made answer 
that, in respect of their behaviour in absenting 
themselves, they were willing to admit that they 
owed many apologies to the Governor. But 
the fact was that they could no longer endure 
the over-bearing methods of the City Represen- 
tatives, who, confident in the strength of their 
majority, rode rough-shod over the Assembly 
and expected to have everything their own 
way. Accordingly, the Suburban Representa- 
tives had resolved to take no further share in 
the Assembly's meetings. The Governor is 
said to have answered, with some excitement, 
that in such an event the only course open 
to the Authorities was to carry out the pro- 
posed changes in accordance with the vote 
of the Urban Assembly, whether the Suburban 
Representatives took part in the proceedings or 
not. He enquired, therefore, whether the Sub- 
urban Representatives had any objections to 
that method, and they, replying that they, had 
nothing but objections, took their departure 
abruptly. That evening the extraordinary meet- 
ing of the Urban Assembly was re-opened. Only 
three of the Suburban Representatives were 
present, but letters were received from thirteen 
others announcing their resignation. Thus 
only seven Representatives of the Suburban 
Districts remain in the Assembly, and it is 
expected that some of them also will resign. 


* 
eo 


The point of objection with the Suburban 
Representatives is that the proposed extension 
of the City’s boundaries would bring in several 
wealthy suburbs, which, if they became part of 
the City proper, would be subjected to increased 
rates of taxation, as well as to other disadvant- 
ages. Certainly the method of obstruction 
chosen by the Representatives—absenting them- 
selves from the Assembly specially convened to 
discuss their views—is somewhat peculiar, 
though it will probably prove effective. 








Tuere can be but one opinion, we imagine, 
about the case of assault and battery recently 
tried in the United States Consular Court, 
The question to be decided was virtually this: 
—Has the owner of a house the right to deter- 
mine what, if any, measures shall be taken to 
save his premises from threatened conflagration, 
or does full competence to decide this point 
rest with the members of the Fire Brigade? 
The evidence established, beyond doubt, that 
certain members of the Fire Brigade, honestly 
and, so far as human judgment goes, rightly, 
apprehending imminent risk to the house of 
Mr. Alexander Clark unless a portion of his 
premises, abutting on the scene of a neighbour- 
ing fire, were pulled down, proceeded to pull 
them down: that Mr. Clark interfered with 
offensively violent language and some exercise 
of force, and that one of the firemen pushed or 
knocked him down. Mr. Clark thoroughly 
deserved to be thus summarily dealt with. 
Whether he has even yet received his deserts, 
we are not prepared to say, since we prefer to 
think that he had ceased to be master of him- 
selfin the excitement of the moment, rather 
than to admit the suspicion suggested by his 
conduct and the evidence given at the trial, 
namely, that, being fully covered by insurance, 
he was at least indifferent whether his premises 
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castle, but when he insures it, he makes the 
Insurance Company partners in its ownership. 
It would be monstrous that he should be at 
liberty to obstruct the Company's accredited 
agents in their attempts to save property, the loss 
of which, in the event of its destruction, would 
fall entirely upon the Company's shoulders, 


* 
ae 


The United States Consul General decided 
in the above sense, but refused to allow the de- 
fendants costs. His reason for adopting this 
unusual course was that, in his opinion, the protec- 
tion of the United States Consular Court should 
be available to all foreigners, whether English- 
men or Japanese, free of cost. The principle 
is admirable. One of the monstrosities of our 
civilization is the cruel costliness of legal pro- 
ceedings. Justice is absolutely inaccessible to 
many because their means do not suffice to pay 
for it, It will be exceedingly pleasant for 
foreign suitors to know that they can invoke the 
protection of the American Court without having 
to pay a heavy fine for the purpose. But we 
doubt whether such a rule may not often prove 
mischievous. This very case seems to be in 
point. Mr. Clark should never have brought 
such a complaint before any Court. Since he 
was sufficiently ill-advised to do so, he ought to 
have been obliged to recoup the defendants’ un- 
avoidable outlay, We believe thoroughly in 
making the avenues to jus but we be- 
lieve also in placing some obstacle before per- 
sons who tread them frivolously, 
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Srveran reflections occur to the ii Shimpo 
in connection with the ball given at the Roku- 
meikan by Count Okuma on the Emperor's 
Birthday, The entertainments previously held 
on the 3rd of Novemberby Count Inouye partook 
strongly of an official nature, while that of last 
year, when Count Ito (who then held temporarily 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs) acted as host, 
was limited in scope, being given at the Hama 
Detached Palace, and was very dull and formal 
—a circumstance which our contemporary attri- 
butes to a significant question that had been 
addressed to the Government only a few weeks 
previously, by the Russian Minister, as to the 
policy which, in the event of an emergency 
arising in the Orient, Japan would adopt. 
“This communication naturally excited gra 
thonghts in the minds of our statesmen, and 
unfitted them for scenes of gaiety.” Last year's 
function, therefore, was on the whole, not to be 
compared either with those that had preceded 
it or with thatof 1888. To the Fi7, however, it 
seems that the guests at the Rokumeikan this year 
red greatly from those whom Count Inouye 
used to entertain, being very largely of the un- 
oficial and priv Jeed, the garden 
party at the Count’s resi ht well be re- 
garded as the official fun he day, An- 
other point of contrast has to do with the work- 
ing of certain social changes that have become 
apparent of late. Two years ago a sudden 
pulse appeared in favour of the adoption of 
foreign fashions, especially in the direction of 
s dre 





































dress and dancing. Japanese la 
in the costume of their country were conspicu- 
y absent from Count Inouye’s entertainments, 

g was generally engaged in. Dan- 
wbs were formed, and old and young of 
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e, however, has come over the spitit of 


society in the capital, as was strikingly demon- 
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strated at Count Okuma’s ball. The young men 
who were wont to take the lead in the new 
fashion comported themselves as if they had 
never heard of dancing ; and the ladies who had 
so assiduously studied the art held modestly 
aloof from enjoyment, and the result was that 
the ball rooms were patronised mostly by fo- 
reigners, with but a scanty sprinkling of Japanese. 
Many ladies too, wore their native costume. 
Our contemporary notes approvingly that the 
Japanese guests were noticeably more at their 
ease,and more familiar with the requirements of 
etiquette and the customs and usages of society, 
but takes occasion to censure the gentlemen for 
their lack of gallantry. Once within the en- 
trance, and divested of their overcoats and hats, 
they left their lady friends to get along as best 
they might. The ¥7// almost weeps over the 
spectacle of Japanese ladies emerging from 
their dressing-rooms and wandering about the 
corridors unescorted, or huddled together in un- 
comfortable little groups and shrinking from pub- 
lic notice, while the gentlemen, heedless of fair 
friends, sought pleasures in other directions. 
More than this, the dancing did not appear to be 
of a high standard, jostling and such like clum- 
siness being observable. Of prominent busi- 
ness men who were invited to the ball, our 
contemporary remarks that they brought with 
them the exaggerated bowing and scraping of 
their everyday life, and were not at all dignified 
figures. 








Tue large majority of 65 obtained by the Re- 
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publicans as announced by telegram, seems to 

indicate that the States were divided as follows : 
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It is not impossible, however, that Harrison lost 
Indiana (15) and carried Connecticut (9) and 
New Jersey (6), all of which were doubtful 


3 
11 | Majority for Harrison 


States. But against this supposition has to be 
set the facts that both New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut are believed to be imbued with Democratic 
sentiments, and that Mr. Harrison’s own State, 
Indiana, would not have been likely to go 
against him. Harrison and Morton were nomi- 
nated, the former from Indiana, the latter from 
New York, on the hypothesis that they could 
carry those States, a feat which the Republicans 
could hardly hope to accomplish otherwise. 
We are disposed to think, therefore, that In- 
diana went for Harrison, while Connecticut and 
New Jersey supported Cleveland, and on this 
assumption we have drawn up the above list, It 
is a crushing defeat for the Democrats, however, 
we take it. Public opinion has evidently under- 
gone avery great change, and we shall probably 
learn when the details reach us that Mr. Cleve- 
land's Chinese policy did not help him in his 
clectioneering campaign. 














nr, Leoxe Lat Toxc (Ah Wai), compradore 
rachan & Co, died at 9.30. a.m. on 
the 13 He had been 
suffering from fever for some time, and after a 
ght recovery, had a relapse which ended 
fatal Mr. Ah Wai was an old resident of 
Yokohama, and had been 26 years in the em- 
ployment of Messrs, Strachan & Co. No Chi- 








of Messrs. 





inst., aged 51 years. 
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said has remained for so long a period in the 
service of one frm. He was a most kind- 
hearted and benevolent man, and was much re- 
spected and esteemed by all who knew him, 
both socially and in business, and the large 
number present at his funeral, which took 
place on Thursday at noon, testified to the high 
position he occupied in the estimation of his 
friends, Chinese, Japanese, and foreign. The 
funeral cortége numbered over two hundred, 
among whom were Mr. J. D. Hutchison, repre- 
senting the firm of Messrs. Strachan, & Co., 
Messrs. Bull and Robinson of that firm, several 
Chinese officials in full uniform, and many 
Japanese leading merchants. No Chinese 
funeral ceremony in Yokohama has been so 
largely attended. The deepest sympathy is 
felt for his wife and son in their bereavement. 
—Communicated. 


From Mr. Consul Gould’s just published Re- 
port on the Trade of Siam, we take the follow- 


ing extracts :— 

‘The shipping of all nations for the year reaches the 
large total of 328,224 tons. Of this 60 per cent. is 
British as against 7o per cent. last year, and 65 per 
cent. the year before, 

‘The German shipping has advanced to 28 per cent. 
as against 20 per cent., last year, and 17 per cent. the 
yearbefore, * * * * * # * & 8 @ 

‘The export of cattle still continues to increase, be- 
ing a very profitable business for the exporters. The 
trade, however, is not on a sound footing, almost all 
the animals exported being stolen from the unfortunate 
agriculturists of the country, The Siamese Govern- 
ment, moved by the increasing volume of complaints 
from the countrymen, has now taken measures to en- 
deavour to check the cattle-stealing which was threa- 
tening to ruin the districts most exposed to the oper: 
tions of the thieves. The latter are almost exclusively 
amese, while the receivers in Bangkok are nearly 
all British subjects, chiefly low-classed Hindoos. 
The Siamese provincial authorities, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, have hitherto found it more profitable 
to assist the agents of the receivers to obtain and 
carry off the required supplies of stolen animals than 
to protect the people committed to their charge by 
the King. Now, however, his Majesty is said to have 
turned his attention to the very real grievances of the 
agriculturists, and the result has been that stringent 
orders have been passed for the inspection before ex- 
port of the cattle, each head of which must now be 
turnished with a properly authenticated bill of sale. 
The efficient enforcement of these new regulations will 
probably cause a sudden diminution in the export, 
and may inflict considerable losses on some ct the 
persons engaged in the trade; but the well-known 
hature of the business prevents these persons from 
being entitled to much sympathy. There is doubtless 
room for a large honest trade in cattle, but it is only 
by the extinction of the present traffic in stolen animsls 
that the respectable trade can be rendered possible. * 

During the year 1887 there has been among the 
native community much discussion as to the laws 
promulgated by his Majesty the King early in his 
reign, ‘he provisions for the liberation of slaves 
born as such since the accession of the present King 
are now really coming into force; and as a great 
number of persons with means are seriously affect 
by the action of the law, a considerable amount 
pressure has been brought to bear on his Majesty t@ 
modify the law which, when first promulgated, did not 
excite much attention, for his action appeared distant, 
and the enemies of the measure hoped that, as time 
went on, the matter might be quietly consigned t0 
oblivion, and the law never acted upon. The born 
slaves, however, affected by the measure, have taken 
advantage of it, and at the age of 20 claim their ab- 
solute freedom, and have in many cases applied to the 
courts against their masters, sometimes even when 
these have held very high ranke indeed. ‘The judges: 
supported by the King, have remained firm, and mec 
credit is due to his Majesty in this matter, Much, 
however, remains to be done to remove the reproac 
of slavery from the kingdom, and any measures taken 
should include a mitigation of the severity of the law 
of debt, without which the nominal abolition of slavery 
will really leave things very much as they were 

On this subject of slavery there has been much m 
representation on both sides. ‘That slavery still exists 
is true ; and it is also true that the King has done, # 
is doing, what he can to bring about a better system. 

‘Lhe probiem is an extremely difficult one, and 
unreasonable and useless to expect the sudden abo! 
tion of a custom so deeply engrafted into the nations, 
system. It is, however, equally unreasonable 30) 
re hurtful to the real interests of the country 1 
exalt the wise and worthy measures a ee akg 
a complete triumph over an enemy’ that cannot. 
aesiroyn itt once, but who ean be we akened by bein 
recognised in his true colours, 
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Tae question agitating salt manufacturers in 
the provinces on the Inland Sea, to which 
reference has already been made in these 
columns, is now approaching settlement one 
way or another. It may be as well to recall that 
a guild was formed some thirteen years ago by 
the principal salt manufacturers in thesouth, with 
the purpose of controlling prices by limiting 
production. No decided step, however, was 
taken till 1885, when by’a notification of the 
Ehime prefectural authorities, the Fisshu Enden 
Kumiat-kai, or Salt Guild of the Ten Provinces, 
was formally constituted under an order from 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department. 
Its rules were to be framed on the following 
principles :—(1) Anyone engaging in the manu- 
facture of salt in the ten provinces should enter 
the Guild and observe its regulations. (2) 
The work of salt-making should be limited to 
six months in the year, and this limit should 
not be overstepped. (3) For purposes of con- 
trol, a central office should be established at a 
convenient place with branches in the respec- 
tive provinces. (4) Should it be deemed ne- 
céssary to adopt any measure in addition to 
these, the sanction of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce should first be ob- 
tained.” The limitation of the period of salt- 
making being the primary object kept in view 
by the promoters of the Guild, the provision 
referring to that point was, as may be sup- 
posed, at once enforced. While, however, nine 
of the ten provinces, Harima, Bizen, Bichu, 
Bingo, Aki, Suwo, Nagato, Iyo, and Awa, are 
so situated that the manufacture of salt can be 
carried on only during six months of the year, 
the Sanuki manufacturers are able to work un- 
interruptedly from year’s end to year's end. 
These favoured persons, failing to discern any 
good reason why they should be prevented from 
profiting by the kindness of nature, declined to 
observe the prohibition, and continued at work, 
with the result that the Guild sued them in the 
local courts and obtained an injunction, com- 
pelling them to suspend operations. Strong 
opinions were expressed at the time (in the end 
of last year) when this took place, and the Agri 
cultural and Commercial. Department after an 
interval announced that, pending investigations, 
the restrictions would be removed. We now 
learn from the Hochi Shimbun that an attempt 
was made by Count Inouye during his recent 
visit to the south to reconcile the conflicting 
interests, so far it is true, without success. The 
Minister, who was accompanied by Mr. Suzuki, 
Director of the Marine Products Bureau, and 
Mr. Wada, Director of the Geological Bureau, 
met a number of those chiefly interested in the 
matter, including the president of the Central 
Salt Guild and the heads of branch guilds, as 
well as two salt manufacturers from each dis- 
trict. Count Inouye opened the proceedings 
by inviting expressions of opinion from those 
present. A heated discussion ensued. All the 
delegates from the central and branch guilds 
and the representatives of districts, advocated 
the imposition of a restriction as to the period 
of salt making, while, true to the interests of his 
locality, the member for Eastern Sanuki held 
out for freedom from interference or restriction. 
Finding at length that neither side would yield, 
Count Inouye pointed out that there could be 
no end of the discussion so long as each 
refused to make concessions. Unless some 
tendency towards a compromise were exhibited, 


the Government would be in/tht sition k 
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tailor required to make a coat to fit several 
people. He suggested in conclusion that the 
matter should be discussed informally over 
night, and the result announced to him in the 
morning. Butthe Eastern Sanukiman would hear 
of no compromise. He proposed in any case to 
carry on his business free from let or hindrance, 
and he could find no use for either compromise 
or concession. Irritated by this stubbornness, 
the Minister remarked that the representative 
should please himself, and that in the meantime 
his further attendance at the meeting was not 
necessary. The Sanuki delegate, started, there- 
fore, the following morning for home, having des- 
patched a letter to the Industrial Section of the 
Hyogo Kencho to the effect that Eastern Sanuki, 
enjoying special natural advantages, can manu- 
facture saltall the year round, and will not con- 
sent to any limitation of its capacity. Its 
manufacturers are determined to have nothing 
to do with the Guild, and refuse to enter into 
any compromise. Having been informed by 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce that his attendance at the meeting was 
no longer necessary, he was now returning home, 
presuming that, so far-as he was concerned, the 
business was finished. How far, if at all, this 
obduracy will affect the case of the Sanuki 
people remains to be seen. 
.* 
The quantity of salt produced in the empire 
during last year was 5,710,617 fokw (one kokw 
is equal to 2} piculs). The following is a com- 
parative statement of the yield of salt in 1885, 
1886 and 1887 :— 
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1895, 1856, 1887. 
Koxv. Koxs. Konv. 
Yamaguchi 816,617 «898,144» 980,013 
Ehime 916,482 -. 932,719 -» 940,084 
Hyogo . 053,744 «+ 701110 «1. 916,551 
Okayama 318,421... 432,163... 602°3; 
Hiroshima 388.361 |. 377,969... 464,889 
Yokushima 398.709 «1. 423'490 «.. 401,803 
Ishikawa 213.198 «261,573 « 075 
Aichi .. 145.454 «+ 160,147 « 035, 
Fukuoka 81,300... 121,181 
Oita... 114,435 + 114,588 
Kumamoto 85,432 121,964 « 
Miyag 80,794 s+ 130,762 « 
Mie. 51,726 «.. 39,669 . 
Koel 9.069 «15,003 
Kagoshima 72,539 «+ 0.470 « 
Chiba 44,035 «45.024. 43,209 
Iwate . 45,200 24.477 + 29,926 
Wakayama 1Bi045 +. 22,969... 26,487 
Fukushima 14,319 + 35,875 25,056 
Nagasaki 17,045 «22,056... 20,755 
Niigata 7100. 15,810 13.959 
Miyasaki 13.517 ve 10,183 ve 13,187 
shizuoka 17,016 ... 11,500. 11,888 
15,620 «. 6.972 « 11,444 
- 7,482 8,000 «10,210 
2741 2,505 - 7033 
3,500 - 4,500 . 5,985 
1,489 « 1,050 . 3,100 
5,085 « 5.512 3.2 
1,450 . 1.397 « 1.5°6 
1,492 . 1,005, 885 
Yamagata 731» 083 692 
Tottori = 383 « 6. 
Bonin Islands - 4 = 
Totals 4,564,532 5,073,757 $710,617 





The quantity of salt exported from Japan 
during five years ending 1887 was as follows :-— 
5,066 koku in 1883, 7,997 Roku in 1884, 12,226 
hoku in 1885, 41,338 kokw in 1886, and 91,607 
foku in 1887. 


Tue Sefron Zasshi, the publication of which 
commenced a few months ago under the aus- 
pices of Count Goto, has been suspended. 
Until its reappearance we shall not know ofti- 
cially what offence it committed, but there can 
be little doubt that an article published just 
before its suspension was the or/go mal’. The 
point discussed was the probable method of 
ppointing the Cabinet after the twenty-tlfitd 





year of Meiji, Will it be a Cabinet responsible 
to Parliament, or ‘will the gentlemen at pre- 
sent so avaricious of power succeed in perpe- 
tuating the system of Government by clan?” 
The Secron did not answer this question directly, 
but it told its readers very plainly that it has no 
manner of confidence in the present officials. 
They are comparatively ignorant persons, it 
said, who make politics a profession, and having 
no ability to gain a livelihood otherwise, fall 
into distress the moment they go out of office. 
Such men are not likely to stand aside and 
make room for others. Moreover, they possess 
no titles to distinction, no talents or reputation, 
as do statesmen in the West. They owe their 
positions entirely to the part they played at the 
time of the Restoration, and they consequently 
know that, once out of office, there would be 
small chance of recovering their lost place. 
Therefore, a Cabinet responsible to Parliament 
is not after their mind. ‘ But if, having trusted 
our present officials to give us a Cabinet respon- 
sible to Parliament, we find, after the twenty- 
third year of Afei7/, that they persist in retaining 
the present system of clan Government, the 
people of Japan are not going to sit down tamely. 
It behoves them, therefore, to prepare for that 
contingency. Not indeed by any sudden action 
on the part of individuals, but by a general 
combination to refuse compliance with the 
dictates of an Administration that acts in oppo- 
sition to the principles of government and of 
equit Such is the article, about the most 
seditious publication that has ever appeared ina 
Japanese journal. The studied attempt” to 
bring officials into contempt, the distinct de- 
claration that they are deliberately breaking faith 
with the nation, the threat uttered against them, 
and the open invitation to rebel against their 
authority, make up so flagrant an example of 
seditious spirit that no measure short of sum- 
mary suspension could have met the case. The 
Seiron Zasshi will probably be more circum- 
spect when it is suffered to re-appear. 











Asan example of the opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves in the path of Chinese officials, 
the incidents related in the following note from 
the Hongkong Daily Press are noticeable :— 
“We have received a further communication 
from the Catholic Missionary in Honan, whose 
letter on the subject of the distress in that pro- 
vince we published a few days ago. He now 
writes as follows :—I forgot in my last letter to 
say a word concerning the works of the Yellow 
River, now completely abandoned, with great 
loss to the Government and the people, but, not, 
I believe, to those who had the direction of 
them, The people have suffered greatly, as in 
many districts the annual tax to provide for the 
purchase of thousands and thousands of cart- 
loads of maize-cane, and the tax for the pur- 
chase of material for repairing the banks of the 
river have been renewed, A mandarin, whom 
I know, who was ordered to send to ‘the capital 
a larger number of cart-loads of cane than his 
district could afford to supply, fearing to fall 
into disgrace, committed suicide. The Go- 
vernment was obliged to pay in hard cash the 
wages of more than 10,000 workmen for about 
eight months, These men were paid according 
to the amount of earth carried by each, Many 
of them could not earn more than 80 or 100 
cash per day, while the best workmen would 
earn about 300 cash per day. Supposing, how- 








évez) thaMthere were altogether 25,000 men 
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employed without intermission for eight months 
and that the whole of them earned the highest 
possible sum, 300 cash per day each, their 
wages would only absorb about Tls. 1,100,000. 
Now, I see from the newspapers that the Go- 
vernment at Peking paid Tls. 9,000,000 for the 
work of reparatiou. Deducting the sum ex- 
pended for wages there would remain Tls. 
7,900,000 for expenses. Those mandarins, 
therefore, who had the direction of the work 
and who have been dismissed because of its 
non-success, must each be able to retire into 
private life with a very respectable sum to live 
upon.” 


“One of the many advantages that we have 
over our fellow exiles in Japan,” writes the 
North China Herald, “is the freedom with 
which we are allowed to tramp over the country 
after game. Japan, being occidentalised, im- 
poses licenses and exacts license-fees ; China, 
for the Chinese if a thrifty, are also a liberal 
people, makes no such exactions. Now and 
then, as must happen in so thickly-peopled a 
shooting-ground, some stray pellets find their 
way into a peasant, but the wounds are generally 


readily healed with asilver plaster, and it is very |§ 


rare for the officials to take the matter up. There 
was once a Taotai here who shewed some d. 
position to put a stop to free shooting over the 
country; but the British Consul at the time 
was himself an ardent sportsman, and the 
memorable despatch which he wrote, which if 
there were a Gun Club here should be set up in 
its hall in letters of pure gold, entirely quashed 
the mandarin’s opposition. Mr. Davenport 
pointed out that the present system was the 
inevitable result of the condition of things in 
China. He said that in Western countries 
travellers and foreign residents were pro- 
vided with intellectual recreations ; there were 
museums and libraries, parks and public build- 
ings to inspect and examine. China provided 
nothing of the kind, and if the traveller did try 
to while away some of his leisure hours in the 
cities, it was made unbearable to him by the 
dirty crowds that thronged his footsteps, threw 
stones, and hurled opprobrious epithets at him. 
He was thus driven, whether he would or no, 
into the fields for that recreation which was 
necessary to his existence ; he perhaps had no 
desire whatever to slaughter wild birds and 
beasts; but the conduct of the people in the 
city drove him into the country, and when he 
was there, nature compelled him to kill the 
pheasants if they got in his way. The Taotai 
saw the reasonableness of Mr. Davenport's argu- 
ment, and the country is still open to us.” 











We take the following from the New York 
Herald :— 


A discourse on Japan, its religions and its customs, 
a native and highly educated Japanese, and in the Eng’ 
language at that, is something to which an American audi 
ency has rarely the privilege of listeni 

Such, however, was the good fortune of the Congrega- 
tion of’ the First Collegiate Reformed Church, in’ 12tst 
street, near Thitd avenue, Sunday evening. The speaker 
was the Rev. Araki Miyake, a graduate of Rutgers Theol 
gical Seminary, who is about to return to Japan for the 
first time since he was ordained a winister, sailing for that 
country on October 

the Rev. Dr. J. 
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His det veey was anin . yet hampered by 
the nec in’ order that his 
hearers ¢ thread of his meaning. 








Me begun with a general description of Japan. The 
country, he said, was in a state of constant progress, “so 
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much so that the news of to-day becomes an old story to- 
morrow. The Western civilization is being quickly 
adopted; the nation is striving to achieve a higher and a 
stronger civilization. My country is truly called the land 
of the rising sun. ‘The scenery in its interior is very beau- 
tiful. The mountains, forests, lakes, valleys, streams are 
gorgeous and even sublime. ‘The climate of the most part 
is comfortable and agreeable. Rarely is ice seen of more 
than an inch in thickness or snow that is more than twenty- 
four hours old. In the early part of Ma:ch every mountain 
and every field is decked with fragrant blossoms of the 
peach, the plum, and the cherry tree. Crowds swarm from 
the cities into the country to enjoy the lovely scene.” ‘The 
svil is most productive and two harvests are gathered every 
year from the same field. The principal crops and the 
chief food of the people are rice and wheat, Not until 
about twenty years ago did they eat animal food, owing to 
the prohibitive doctrines of Buddhism, which ‘teach the 
transmigration of souls. “Like the evolutionists,” said 
Mr. Miyake, ‘the Japanese, when they first began to eat 
ysters, imagined that they were affronting the august 
manes of their great grandfathers.”” 

Living in Japan is wonderfully cheap. A young man 
can enter college and study for a year on from fifty to sixty 
dollars. Even in hising servants this cheapness obtains, 
and the best can be had for from two to three dollars a 
month. Foods are abundant, 

‘The Japanese make a great children, and Japan 
is called the Paradise of B: rhe people are ex- 
ceedingly moral, hospitable, generous and temperate. 
‘There are no saloons where men can get drunk, The wi 
that is sold in the wine shops is drunk at home. This is 
due to the teaching of Buddhism, which, in many things, 
is like Christiani 

‘Though Japa 
ignorant and un 
cause of the infl 
policy that had made her a hermit ni 
school system throughout, the em 
sand daily newspapers, railroad: 

vings banks, and commercial bi 

in the cities, gas and electr 
purpose, and 
is not very far inferior to her European sisters. 
“If, then, Japan has made such rapid external progress,” 
continued Mr. Miyaki, “how great ought her religious pro- 
ress to be? ‘The primitive religions are Buddhism and 
hintoism. ‘They had great power in sustaining the moral 
condition of the people during the last thirteen centuries, 
but with the rising generation they are_without influence, 
ianity having taken their place. The first Protestant 
nary came to Japan about twenty-seven years ago, 
but he could not preach in public nor teach, because of pre- 
judice and persecution. But the missionaries went steadily 
forward with their work, and 1865 the first convert to Chris- 
tianity was baptized by one of their number, who came 
from this country. In 1872 the first Christian church was 
organized with eleven members, and to-day there are 211 
organized churches, with 18,075 baptized, in the land, all of 
whom are spreading the influence of their belief far and 
wide among all classes of the people. The government 
favours Christianity, the leading newspapers favour it, 
statesmen favour it, and the people as a whole begin to put 
aside their prejudices and to learn and practise its princ- 
ples.” 

Mr, Miyaki instanced examples to show the growth of 
the Chuich and the Sunday school in Japan, He then 
entered on a discussion of the relation of ‘the C 
Tgion to the customs of women in Japan, and de: 
the changes which they had undergone since the intreduc- 
tion of the Western faith. Ttwas enc ing, and 

panese household. Japan were 

or to men, Obedience was’ considered 
te Disobedience was cause for 
her owed obedience 
dest son. ‘The husband always walked ahead of 
the public street at a distance of several paces. 

hand and wife sitting together in the same pew in a 
Christian church exci reatest wonder. Christianity 
worked a very great change in the customs of marriage. 
According to native tradition young men and maidens were 
never allowed to mingle. Courting was unknown, The 
parents made every arrangement for the nuptial union, 
Often the bride and groom did not know each other at all 
till the wedding took place. Now ( young men 
and women make each other’s acquaintance just as in this 
country, and are mairied according to their own pre- 
dilections. 

In conclusion he said that in Japan the entire people are 
now in a state of expectancy regarding Christianity. 

“The field is white, the harvest is waiting, but where 
are the reapers ?”” 
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A curtous question has recently been agitating 
the exponents of local government in Japan. 
The law says that three years’ residence in any 
district qualifies a man for membership of the 
Local Assembly, other tests as to status being 
satisfactory. Has this term of residence any 
reference to age? Must a man have attained 
his majority before his legal period of resi- 
dence begins to count? This is the point about 
which public opinion has been divided. One 
would imagine that there should be no difficulty 
in arriving ata decision ; for if we take the case of 
ayouth born and brought up ina certain locality, 
t is obvious that his civil rights become ex- 
ercisable from the day he attains his majority. 
This consideration, however, did not satisfy 
sl of the cavillers, especially those in Niigata 
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Prefecture. Accordingly, the Choya Shimbun 
applied for information to the Home Office, and 
received, as might have been anticipated, the 
reply that age has nothing to do with the three 
years’ residence prescribed by the regulations, 
On the other hand, if a man removes to another 
locality and his name is registered there, it is 
necessary that, on returning to his former place 
of abode, he should live there the full period of 
three years in order to become eligible for the 
Local Assembly. 

Tue proprietor, editor, and printer of the Serron 
Zasshi have allbeen arrested, and are undergoing 
examination before Judge Matsuoka at the Tokyé 
Court of First Instance. It is to be inferred 
from this fact that the offence committed by 
them falls under Article XXXII. of the Press 
Regulations. In other words, their seditious 
essay, to which we alluded in a previous issue, 
is regarded as tending to subvert the Govern- 
ment and disturb the due administration of 
affairs. It is much to be desired that public 
opinion in Japan were sufficiently robust to be 
trusted to destroy these literary bacilli in the 
process of digestion. Things as they are at 
present remind us of a community in the pre- 
sence of an epidemic, when prophylactics have 
to be used for the protection of delicate folks 
whose gastric juices cannot be relied on to dis- 
charge their ordinary functions unaided. To 
invigorate men’s judgment and enable them to 
reject the poison of false doctrine, there is no 
medicine like the pure atmosphere of free 
speech. May Japan be soon in a position to 
breathe it plentifully ! 





Wirt commendable promptness the Committee 
of the Nippon Race Club are already making 
preliminary arrangements for the Spring Meet 
ing, and from what we can learn of their inten- 
tions, they will be able, if they receive a litle 
more support from the community, to produce 
a bill of fare which will be a great improvement 
upon the programmes of recent years. In the 
first place, the three classes of animals which 
appeared at the meeting just concluded will 
be represented in the Spring, the Commitee 
having determined that, in order to encour 
age the healthful pastime of horsemanship 
among the younger members of the com- 
munity, they will procure from the Hokkaido 
another batch of griffins similar to those 
brought from the north last Spring. These 
ponies can be obtained at so small a cost that 
they are within the reach of all, and it is to be 
hoped that the movement will receive more 
support from the younger members of the com- 
munity than hitherto, and that many of them 
will send in their names to the Secretary, who 
has already opened a list. Last Spring these 
animals were landed here, sound and a 
good condition, at a cost, including freight, 
of $50 each, and one of them changed owners 
during the summer for no less a sum than 
$600. Of course, taking a subscription grifia 
is a lottery in respect of obtaining a good 1aceh 
but the chances are equal for all, and re 
body must get the good cattle. Independent'¥ 
of this, the animals are all young, and bet 
carefully selected, are sound, so far as C0 © 
ascertained, and very often worth more nae 
their original price. ‘The ponies will proba’ 
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presented a Prize of $200, which the Committee 
will be sure to devote to the subscription 
ponies of 1889. Certain members of the Club 
who are interested in the Mongolian have 
determined to obtain some fresh ponies from 
China, and if a few more half-breds can 
be got to swell the sum total of the horseflesh 
available for the Spring Meeting, it will be no 
exaggeration to say that sport at Negishi is look- 
ing up. It is understood that there will also 
be a presentation prize for China ponies and one 
for half-breds. There can be no question that 
racing in Yokohama of late years has reached 
a low ebb, and it is matter for surprise that in 
aclimate like that of Japan, where animals— 
such as they are—are not expensive, riding 
generally, and racing in particular, are not 
indulged in to a greater extent. Our fellow- 
countrymen at the treaty ports of China, where 
there are absolutely no roads except in the 
Settlements, exhibit a marked contrast in respect 
of the ownership of horseflesh—even the dwel- 
lers on that “island spot of unreclaimed rude 
earth,” Hongkong, with its steaming climate 
nine months out of the year, showing us a good 
example. But the Nippon Race Club has a 
peculiar claim upon the support of the Yoko- 
hama community, in that if it were disesta- 
blished the workers who now get six. days’ 
holiday a year at race time would be deprived 
of that great boon. Moreover, the race course 
is a delightful promenade and is largely availed 
of as such, whereas if the Club should cease 
to exist for want of support those who take 
their walks on the Negishi Hill would have to 
seck exercise on the dusty roads, for the race- 
course would be ploughed up and enclosed. 
There will probably be several new owners and 
riders next Spring—the more the merrier—but 
we think that a question many residents might 
ask themselves is, whether the benefits confer- 
red upon the community generally by the Nip- 
pon Race Club do not entitle the institution to 
the support of membership by even those who 
take no active part in horse-racing. 











Mr. Baga, to whom we alluded in our issue of 
Saturday last is dead. He died in hospital at 
Philadelphia. Found, as we explained, ill and 
in an almost destitute condition by Mr. Iwasaki 
(Junior), who is now residing in the United 
States, he was immediately placed hos- 
pital and the best attention given to his case. 
But succour came too late. Mr, Baba 
was only 39 years old, and had his life been 
spared, he would probably have distinguish- 
ed himself in his country’s politics. By the 
general public he was chiefly known for his 
powerful and outspoken, though not always wise, 
writings in the columns of the Chéya Shimbun. 
That journal now gives the following obituary 
notice of him:—* Mr. Baba was born in 1849 
at Kochi, in Tosa Prefecture. In 1866 he 
came to Toky6, and studied at the Keio-gijiku, 
his educational expenses being defrayed by his 
clan (Tosa). In the following year he was 
directed by his feudal chief to proceed to Eng- 
land fof purposes of study, He returned to 
Japan in 1874, but left again for England in 
the same year. While in the latter country he 
wrote his well known essay on Treaty Revision, 
and several other essays, in the English lan- 
guage. In 1878, he came back to Japan, In 
1831 he was elected vice-leader of the Fiyulé 
(Liberal Party), at its general meeting.- Sub- 
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mittee, and filled the post of manager of the 
Siyu Shimbun when that journal was started. 
In 1883 he severed his connection with the 
Fivyuld on account of some difference of opi- 
nion, and in November of 1885, he fell under 
suspicion in connection with the Osaka con- 
spiracy, and, together with Mr. Oishi, 
arrested on a charge of attempting to purchase 
dynamite and other agents of destruction with- 
out due permission. He was under detention 
for seven months, and this greatly affected 
his health. Ten days after his acquittal, 
that is to say, in June of 1886, he started 
for the United States, where he lectured upon 
Japanese affairs, as politics, prisons, and so 
forth, He also contributed frequently to the 
columns of the Chéya Shimbun. In Septem- 
ber of this year he entered the Philadelphia 
University Hespital, and was treated for disease 
of the lungs, which ended fatally on the 3rd of 
this month.” 
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It may interest our readers to know some- 
thing of the circumstances that led to Mr. 
Baba’'s arrest, since an attempt has been made 
in connection with it to convict the Authorities 
of despotism and cruelty. Mr. Baba, in com- 
pany with another gentlemen, entered a foreign 
merchant's oflice in Yokohama, and made en- 
quiries about dynamite. The manner of the 
two men, and the nature of their questions, ex- 
cited so much suspicion that the foreign mer- 
chant reported the affair to Sir Francis Plunkett, 
then British Representative, by whom informa- 
tion was conveyed to the Japanese Authorities. 
The foreign merchant had been careful to 
enquire the names and addresses of the two 
gentlemen, but when the police came to make 
enquiries, they found that both the names and 
the addresses were fictitious. After some dilli- 
culty the thing was traced to Messrs. Baba and 
Oishi, and, inasmuch as their exceedingly sus 
picious conduct, taken in connection with their 
political antecedents, seemed to indicate com- 
plicity in the Osaka conspiracy, then just dis- 
covered, they were arrested. 
question that a st 








There can be no 
ong primd facie case existed 
against them. Ultimately, however, they were 
acquitted, Mr, Baba, always a man of very 
delicate constitution, showed no signs what- 
soever of having suffered physically by his con- 
finement, though the Chéya Shimbun asserts 
that he did. However this may be, he is a loss 
to his country. 








Unper the sway of the Tokugawa Regents 
works connected with the country at large could 
not, of course, be carried out with the degree 
of uniformity possible at present, Nevertheless, 
the magnitude and wise direction of some of 
the old-time undertakings excite the admiration 
of the present generation, Among such under- 
takings the embankments along the course of 
the Kisogawa are cited. Some 400,000 yen 
were spent on them, and they were so skilfully 
constructed by experts from Satsuma that but 
for the western embankment, which remains to 
this day intact, the recent floods in Mino must 
have proved much more destructive than they 
The Hochi Shimbun, in noticing this, 
says that in feudal days the law did not allow a 
Daimyo to raise an embankment along oue side 
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of a river between two fiefs higher than the em- 
bankment on the other side. Special arrange- 
ments had therefore to be made for cartying off 
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ments, as well as in providing for the planting 
of timber along the upper courses of rivers, the 
greatest care was exercised. But alter the 
Restoration, when the land was re-surveyed for 
purposes of taxation, the officials sought to 
enlarge the taxable area as much as possible, 
and the people, on their side, wanted to have 
as much arable land as they could. The result 
was that places specially reserved to act as 
break-waters or current-deflectors in former 
times, were levelled or cut away, and the courses 
of the rivers were unduly encroached upon. 
Hence, it is said, the accidents to embankments 
recorded in recent years. Some time ago, 
extensive works of repair and reconstruction 
were started by the Government at the ten prin- 
cipal rivers in the empire. A large outlay will 
be required to achieve the end in view, but it is 
expected that in time everything will be accom- 
plished. The most difficult rivers to deal with 
are the Yoshi-no-gawa, with a fall of 100 feet in 
every 25 miles, the Kiso-gawa, with a fall of 30 
feet in the same distance, and the Shinago-gawa, 
with a fall of 20 feet. 


Aw adjourned case came up at the U.S. Consular- 
General Court on Wednesday, in which David 
Welsh sued Deakin Bros., for 10 per cent. com- 
mission on $2,400, the sum being the amount 
of purchases made by a lady on a visit to 
Japan, the plaintiff alleging that it was through 
his influence that the business was done. The 
defendants’ allegation was to the effect that the 
plaintiff was only entitled to commission on 
certain photographs, forming a small portion of 
the goods sold, and not on the curios, and they 
accordingly paid a sum of money into Court. 
The case had been adjourned for evidence from 
the United States, where the purchaser of the 
goods in question resides, and the interrogatories 
and replies having been read, the plaintifi’s 
Counsel now made an application that the case 
be dismissed. This being consented to by the 
other side on the condition that the plaintiff 
pay the costs, the case was dismissed accord- 
ingly. Mr, Weiller appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr, Lowder for the defendants. 





Wuat is histrionic art? Most people will 
answer at once :—It is the art of representing 
persons and incidents on the stage so that they 
shall not be distinguishable from their living 
and actual types. Very true, no doubt, but is 
there no limit to this realism? Those among 
us who have frequented Japanese theatres 
cannot fail to have been struck by the power of 
the acting and the subtle skill displayed in the 
plots of the pieces. But we criticise the “blood 
and murder” scenes. They are too realistic, we 
declare. To see a father cut his child's throat 
and then disembowel himself, or to be asked to 
watch two men while they fight to the death 
with ever increasing accompaniment of gash 
and gore—that is bad art. Perhaps so, but 
again we ask, where is the line to be drawn? 
On our own stage we represent death-throes, 
slow, painful and shocking; we have duels 
with hacking of swords and striking of sparks; 
we have discharges of musketry, murders, rob- 
beries, and all sorts of outrages. ‘The one 
thing we never show is blood, Is the line to 
be drawn at gore then? Apparently. Certainly 
it is not drawn at naval fights with all their 
accessories ofsinking ship or belching ordnance, 
AODrirP Mane an Armada scene is now on 
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the stage nightly. The home journals tell us 
what it is and how it is done :— 


It is necessary to explain that when the curtain rises on 
the great naval fight, an English ship, but a huge real 
model of the man of war of the period—is seen engaginy 
at close quurters an equally real Spanish galleon of greatly 

uperior size, while the middle and background of the scene 
is hiled in with other battle-ships and fire-ships perfor 
most complicated and determined evolutions and blazing 
away at each other with apparently innumerable guns. 
‘The two ” ships are so gigantic, and the others are 
$0 realistic, that the audience may {well wonder how the 
various movements are affected—by what machinery these 
huge masses are manipulated with such apparent ease and 
smoothness as to suggest, in a curiously perfect way, that 
the vessels are all actually afloat instead of being moved 
about on a wooden stage 

There is no doubt as to the weight and bulk of the two 
principal combatants. The English ship, though the 
smaller of the pair, reaches from the floor of the stage to 
the flies, and is a substantial structure of timber, though 
not, perhaps, of heart of cak.” At this moment she is 
resting peacefully in the wings; thence to emerge, when 
the fight comes on, upon a tramway laid along the Muor of 
the stage and ending ina turntable- The sides of the 
hull are painted in an artful perspective which makes her 
look much longer than she really is; and as she is 1un out 
from the wings her huge sails flap down from the flies 
above. Simultaneously the Spanish galleon, which is 
painted in the same deceiving manner, comes forth from 
the opposite side, not on a tramway but on castors; for 
although she looks larger, she is mainly built of canvas; 
and is therefore much lightec than her English rival. Her 
Sails also descend from aloft, ‘The other ships are painted 
on flat canvas stretched on battens, and are moved about 
on rollers; while the whole scene is terminated by a flat 
background, beating transparencies of ships in action and 
on fire, 

Up goes the curtain, and down bear the two chief com- 
batants upon each other, amid the commencing roar of 
such heavy ordnance as England and Spain were then able 
tu command, Every one of the numerous “ pieces” of 
which the scene is composed is in charge of men whose 
parts have been as carefully rehearsed as those of tee pri 
cipal actors, Some of them have to mancuvre the ships 
others, concealed within or behind, fire pistols through 
the countless port-holes ; others hold braziers filled with fire 
behind the transparencies, bringing out the flames and 
smoke they are made to represent and throwing a lurid 
glare over the whole scene, At first it seems as if the- 
Spanish galleon must have the best of the Britisher, She 

izht stand for the monster described by old Thomas 
Deloney in his ballad of the Armad: 

‘This great galleazzo, Most wonderful to each man's 
‘That like a bulwark on the sea | For making and for strength. 

‘Did seem to each man’s eye; | In her were placed 
‘This mighty vessel A handred cannons great, 

‘War there-score yards in And mightily provided she 

length, With bread, corn, wine, and 
e English ship, en the other hand, remids one of the 
tle Revenge.” although it was not in this fight that the 
Revenge won her renown :— 
‘Thousands of their soldiers looked down from their deck and 































































Taugh’d, 

‘Thousands ‘of their seamen made mock at the mad little craft 
Tunning on and on, till delay'd 

Ry their mountain lke San Philip, that of fifteen hundred tons, 

And up-shadowing high alove us with her yawning tiersof guns, 





‘Took the breath from out sails, and we stay'd. 

But the Spaniards do not ‘make mock”? long. ‘Their 
huge seaccastles rock and sway; one by one the more 
manageable of them are lowered down through gaps in the 
stage; the fire-ships carry destruction through the crowded 
fleet of the enemy ; and so, amid the thunder of the trum 
phant English guns, the cheer fish throats, 
and the blinding flames and smoke of t the curtain 
descends, galleon and man-of-war being truudled back tu 
harbour again, ready to repeat the fight “every evening 
until further n<tice.” 





















From the Héchi Shimbun we learn that rumours 
recently circulated of a plot to assassinate 
members of the Cabinet are not without founda- 
tion. Last August, Kanase Yoshiaki, a native 
of Toyama Prefecture, and the projector of the 
plot, was arrested. It appears that this man 
originally prepared a secret manifesto inciting 
others to join with himself and one Fukui 
Tetsujiro, a native of the locality, in making 
away with certain Ministers of State or the 
whole Cabinet, we do not know which, No 
one was found willing to participate in sucha 
scheme, and Kanase finally put the manifesto 
into a bamboo tube and buried it in the ground, 
By and by, however, he succeeded in winning 
over to his views a physician called Aoki Itsu, 
of Chiba Prefecture, who agreed to undertake 
the preparation of some explosive compound, 
Ten bombs were manufactured, but when 
Aoki, whose knowledge of such things was 
limited to books, proceeded to experimentalize 
with his own handiwork in a secluded valley, 
he was so terrified by the results that he con- 
cluded to desist from further meddling with 
such perilous substances lest he should himself 
fall a victim to their deadly effects. 
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Fukui Tetsujiro was arrested by the police on 
some other charge, and during the course of 
judicial investigation it transpired that he had 
been engaged in the above plot. Kanase and 
Aoki were at once seized, and the preliminary 
enquiry into their crime is now in progress. 





Awnoruer useful point about art education, 
which subject is now occupying such a large 
share of public attention in Japan, is made by 
W. J. Stillman, in the Century for September :— 


‘The system of art education in the earliest time was 
not only more secure, but far more comprehensive, than 
ours. The young painters went into the master's studios 
at the age of from seven to ten, an age at which we now 
put children to study who desire to make a profession of 
music, and the need is as gieat in one case as in the other, 
for the flexibility of hand—and, what important, 
the early habit of the muscles following the volition with- 
out laborious or anxious exertion of the will—can only be 
achieved in one case and in the other by the training begun 
in extreme youth. Nor was this all: they seem to have 
been taught modeling or drawing indifferently, architecture, 
and even in sume cases, literature (Giotto was set by his 
master at Latin at once); they drew for years on their 
masters’ pictures, traced, painted unimportant parts, work- 
ed together with the unfailing effect of mutually brighten- 
ing intellects and widening their mental range. Art was to 
them, in a larger or lesser sense, their lives and their 

‘The studio, followed up by the intellectual 
association with the thiniers and poets their contemporaries, 
was their university; and what we know of their lives and 
their works goes to show that they kept abreast of their 
times, and that their larger art was in great part due to 
their wider mental development through the only educator 
—interchange of thouglit. What chance have we to com- 
pete with men who were trained in such a school? We 
Fegin'late and pride ourselves in our self-sufficiency and 
self-tanght blundering. ‘Those who can, contrive to get a 
few lessons, mostly from people knowing little more than 
themselves—not in philosophy or scope of art, but in the 
use of pigments ; at most a year or two ina French ateher, 
where the Bohemian may easily overiun and choke the 
Brtist; where any habits except those of intellectual activity 
and thought are acquired, yet a certain amount of chic, 
and are stamped with the image and superscription of their 
idol and exemplar of the day, and graduate as soon as they 

ct a picture in the Salon. What is their education in the 
larger sense—how many of them know the contemporary 
poets, to say nothing of Plato and the older ones? What 
part could they take in the intellectual movement of their 
day? Is it not, on the other hand, the fact that the ma- 
jority of them ¢are only for the qualities which catch the 
eyes of the buying and uneducated public, and whi 

content them to the end of their art, which is almost in- 
variably in a decline toward mere mechanical and exagge- 
ratory personal qualities, vagaries, and eccentricities, bril- 
liantexecution, fin'shing in glittering or morbid mannerisms 
and inane repetitions of motives which were never serious 
and are often utterly frivolous? As to the general educa- 

i. the larger and equal intellectual development which 
we dispense with in no other profession and in very few 
trades, there is not only no general tendency to it, but in a 
majority of cases our modern men pride themselves on the 
natrowness of their training, and consider that the shal- 
lower they are found the broader they really are, Having 
no knowledge of the greater principles of art, they plume 
themsclves on not working after theories, and more 

orcusly claim inspiration the less they are capable of 
using ther brains, as if art were a jugglery which was the 
better the less thought had part in it. The remedy? Edu- 
cation, ‘Treat art as we treat all other human occupations, 
and dismiss the idea that a profession which demanded 
Special natural qualification, the most arduous training, 
Sud an allvound deveiopmcct in lis best deys, can be pit, 
ed up like tricks in cards in these times. A school should 
be established far away from the social attractions and 
distractions of a great city, and, if possible, under the 
shadow of a literary university, where the lectures, library, 
and general intellectual tone of life may aid in strengthen- 
ing and keeping up the purpose of life and activity, and 
where the true purpose of education shall not be interfered 
with by the premature rushing into netoriety, and where 
the plaudits of an ignorant public shall not seduce the 
young artist from the grave and laborious pursuit of ex- 
cellence founded on the basis of a complete and general 
education, 



















































































Tue amount of convertible notes issued by, and 
of reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the week 
ending the 10th instant, were as follows:— 


Converrintx Norns. Rasenves Axo Sxcurrrt 




















Yew. Yay. 
Notes issued ....., 62,488,713 | Gold coin and bullion. 11,913,413 
Sliver coin and bullion, ag,go8.e0t 

Public Loan Tonds...u. 13,873,100 

62,485,713 63,488,713 





Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,901,354 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 58,587,359 is in actual circulation, show- 
ing a decrease of yen 335,170as compared with 
yen 58,922,529 at the end of the previous week. 








of the Historiographic Bureau, and the trans- 


ference of its officials to the Imperial University, 
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remarks that this measure was adopted on due 

consideration of the importance of compiling 

a national history which should form the basis 

of the constitution. There is not at present any 

work which could be used for such a purpose, 

and the opinion has been gradually gaining 

ground that the task of preparing a suitable 

history should not be left to the hands 

of scholars versed in Chinese and Japanese 

alone. The views of the University authorities 
on the subject were duly laid before the Govern- 
ment with the result already announced. The 
new office or section will not be-placed under the 
control of the College of Literature, which has 
a History Course, but will carry on its work 
independently, under the superintendence of the 
Senatus, and both students and professors will 
be largely engaged in the work of research and 
investigation, for which purpose all books and 
manuscripts of the University dealing with Poli- 
tics and History will be set apart. 





WE are requested to contradict a sensational 
paragraph which appeared in the Japan Herald 
in regard to an alleged case of pocket-picking 
which never occurred. Messrs. Eyton and 
Pratt inform us that the facts are as follow :— 
“Mr, Copeland attended our sale in the morn- 
ing, leaving the room at about 12 o'clock, and 
proceeding home. He returned to our place in 
about half an hour, stating that he had been 
robbed of $800. The bank from which 
the notes were drawn was informed of the 
loss, and the assistance of the police in- 
voked. After this Mr. Copeland again returned 

to the Bluff, once more coming to our 

office at about two o'clock with the informa- 

tion that he had found the notes in the pocket of 

his trousers, the identical pocket from which he 

states they were abstracted. All this was per- 

fectly well known at two o'clock, and yet the 

Herald in the evening came out with the in- 

formation that no clue to the thief had yet been 

obtained.” 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun, in a note on the first 
examinations under the Civil Service Examina- 
tion system, which began on the 1st of last month, 
says there were 36 candidates for the higher 
examination, of whom 21 failed in one or other 
of the subjects of the written examination, while, 
of the remaining 15, 9 only were successful in 
the oral examination, and these, it is stated, are 
all applicants for judgeships, not one being des- 
tined for an executive office. Our contemporary 
does not regard this result as at all satisfactory, 
and would like to know whether it is due to 
the severity of the examinations or to the 
restrictions imposed in Article 17 of the Regula- 
tions. The Afainichi gives examples of the 
written questions, and expresses the fear that 
the standard of excellence adopted by the 
authorities will exclude all but men of high 
literary attainments and erudition from the 
public service, in which business capacity is 
most valuable. 











Tue Kobe Cricket Club met a team from the 
Impérieuse on the 8th instant. The Hyogo 
News, referring to the Kobe eleven, Says they 
“were rather weak, and in consequence were 
badly beaten. The visitors only made 75 in 
their first innings, but this was too much for the 
batting abilities of their opponents, who were 
all out for 54. In their second innings the 
naval men gave the Kobe team plenty of leather- 
hunting, and were not disposed of until time 


ford raring stumps, the total being 183. 
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MR. NORMAN'S DEFENCE. 
— 


T will be at once evident from Mr. 
Norman's defence, which we publish 
to-day, that the statements contained in 
his first letter about Yokohama embodied 
simply his own impressions and, perhaps, 
some of the opinions delivered, half 
jestingly, half in earnest, by those with 
whom he came in contact. In publishing 
his communication we ought, perhaps, to 
note a fact that certainly could not have 
been detected by him without consider- 
ably closer attention than-he was in a 
position to devote to the problem, namely, 
that if the relations between the Tokyd 
foreign community and the Japanese ap- 
pear to be closer and more friendly than 
the relations between the latter and the 
Yokohama foreign community, many allow- 
ances must be made before a hard and fast 
inference from the contrast. 
Some of these allowances Mr. NORMAN 
might himself have made and probably 
did make: as, for example, that in Tékyd 
the Japanese gentry and official classes 
live side by side with the foreign residents, 
and are thus most’ favourably circum- 
stanced for establishing close relations 
with them, whereas Yokohama is twenty 
miles away from any such opportunities. 
But what he could scarcely have discovered 
himself is that the Japanese merchants of 
Yokohama were originally drawn from a 
social stratum with which Western gentle- 
men could not reasonably be expected to 
amalgamate. We were recently told by 
the Yokohama merchants that things 
have appreciably changed for the better in 
this respect, and that the Japanese trader 
with whom they have now to do is a man 
of good stamp. But the “remnants of an 
evil past” still exist in fact and in me- 
mory, and the inevitable estrangement of 
old times will take to remove 
entirely, Besides, it is beyond question 
that anything like close intercourse be- 
tween Japanese and foreigners must be 
impossible until either side greatly changes 
its habits of life and fashions of amuse- 
ment. 








is drawn 


long 


Every foreigner who has attempted 
to open his house to Japanese friends, 
cannot fail to have been struck by the 
latter’s apparent want of reciprocity. Un- 
less special reasons exist, the Japanese 
gentleman is generally ready to devise a 
means of declining rather than of accept- 
ing a foreigner’s hospitality, and it is not 
surprising that after the foreigner has 
made this discovery, he begins to hesi- 
tate about his invitations. Often, indeed, 
he arrives at the conclusion that actual 
antipathy exists, and being chagrined by 
the seemingly ungracious reception his 
advances have encountered, passes from 
friendly enthusiasm to cold indifference, 
if not resentment. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to discover reasonable cause for this 
failure. Except in cases so rare as to 
prove the rule, a Japanese gentleman is 
not ina position to entertain foreigners 
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at his own house. Very seldom has he 
rooms sufficiently large or grounds suffi- 
ciently picturesque—so he thinks at least— 
to justify invitations to any but his closest 
friends. He is doubtful, too, whether the 
cuisine of his country may not be distaste- 
ful to foreign, guests, and he has no ap- 
pliances for giving dinners in Western 
style. Thus he believes himself reduced 
to choose between accepting hospitality 
which he cannot return, or returning it 
by entertainments given at tea-houses, of 
which alternatives the latter involves enor- 
mous expense and is by no means free 
from other objections. 
doubtedly some exaggeration here. 


There is un- 
Most 
foreigners would be thoroughly pleased 
to be received by their Japanese friends 
en famille, without preparation or effort 
of any sort. But the Japanese are not 
yet persuaded of this, and so long as they 
remain of their present mind, they must 
be content to bear their own share of 
responsibility for the continued want of 
intimacy that struck Mr, NORMAN, and 
could scarcely fail to strike any intelligent 
observer. Speaking frankly, we do not 
think that there is anything to choose be- 
tween the foreign communities of Tokyd 
and Yokohama in respect of willingness 
to cultivate close social relations with the 
Japanese. But—since we ave speaking 
frankly—we must add that there exists in 
Yokohama a small coterie with whom it is 
the fashion to sneer at everything Oriental, 
especially everything Japanese. ‘Their 
idiosyncracy is probably only skin deep, 
for if a Japanese object of charity is 
brought to their notice, they will re- 
spond with prompt generosity. Neverthe- 
less, they set which some 
persons are apt to follow, either be- 
cause they think it fine and independent, 
or because they lack the courage to be 
different. Let us’not dwell upon these 
unattractive elements of our community. 
After all, they are but types of insularity 
too essentially English to be utterly con- 
demned by Englishmen, Some travellers 
visiting these shores, have established 
contact with the “coterie” only, and in 
their subsequent descriptions of the Japa- 
nese have faithfully reflected its harsh ver- 
dicts. Others, while refusing to accept its 
opinions, have yet fallen into the not less 
unhappy error of imagining that it repre- 
sents the sentiments of Yokohama in ge- 
neral. To such accidents the casual ob- 
server is always liable. The fault is not 
his, nor ought the blame to be. If our 
community were flawless it might claim 
the right to be always depicted as a pure 
jewel. But since it has some facets that 
still need polishing, it must not too bit- 
terly resent occasional criticism. 
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MM. CRISPI AS f$APAN'S ADVOCATE. 
— ge 


EFERRING in a recent article to 

the official correspondence between 
France and Italy on the subject of the Capi- 
tulations at Massowa, we dwelt particularly 
on the rule of international law now 
established by the mutual consent of the 
two Powers, namely, that extraterritori- 
ality disappears, 7fso facto, when the area 
within which it prevails comes under the 
Sovereignty of a Christian Power. The 
tule might indeed have been inferred 
without this correspondence between MM. 
Crispi and GOBLET. For the term ‘“Chris- 
tian,” employed in the context of extra- 
territorial capitulations, is used uniquely 
in opposition to “ Mussulman.” It is held, 
and has always been held, that Mussul- 
man Mussulman laws, 
being irrevocably based on and subservient 
to the Koran—in other words, being part 
and parcel of a peculiar theological system 
—are irreconcilable with Occidental prin- 
ciples. No other pretext has ever been 
advanced, or could properly be advanced, 
for insisting that the jurisdiction of an 
independent State shall not extend to 
every one residing within its territories. 
Only when such jurisdiction, being the 
vassal of a particular theological creed, 
necessarily imposes disabilities on persons 
not believing in that creed—only then 
can exemption from its processes be justly 
claimed by the disciples of another faith. 
This rule, always deducible from the 
original conditions under which extraterri- 
torial Capitulations were obtained, having 
been now publicly established by the 
unanimous verdict of France and Italy, 
it becomes interesting to enquire whether 
Japan falls within the category of Powers 
justly precluded from the exercise of 
judicial autonomy. Are Japan’s laws, is 
her judicial procedure, in any way based 
upon or subservient 
system ? 


institutions and 


to a theological 
Is there in her Codes, or in the 
manner of enforcing them, anything irre- 
concilable with Occidental principles ? 
Assuredly not. In everything that con- 
cerns this question of her right to demand 
repair of the breach in her Sovereign power, 
she is just as much ‘une Puissance chré- 
tienne et civile” as any Western State. 
M. Crispi himself has now become her 
inadvertent advocate. In one of his des- 
patches to M. GOBLET, he writes :-—“En 
effet les Capitulations constituent une 
derogation au droit commun, un régime 
d’exception. Il s’ensuit que, si le fait qui 
adonné lieu & l'exception vient & cesser, 





la régle reprend son empire.” Applying 
the same rule to Japan, we can say that the 
fact which warranted the exception made in 
her case, has ceased to exist, and that the 
natural order of things should therefore 
be re-established: she can point to the 
rules now definitively laid down by the 
Great Powers of Europe themselves. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We do not mean 


to assert that Japan’s circumstances fully 
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satisfy Western standards. Her manner 
of administering the law leaves much to 
be desired, and her new Civil Codes re- 
main to be promulgated. But in point of 
fact no theological questions were ever 
bound up with her laws and legal pro- 
cedure. If foreigners were exempted from 
her jurisdiction, it was simply because the 
Treaty Powers knew little of her laws 
and, from what they did know, believed 
them to be out of accord with Occidental 
principles. She has dispelled this belief 
entirely in respect of her Criminal Codes, 
and it only remains for her to dispel it 
in respect of her Civil Codes also. If, in 
addition, she is required to show that her 
judiciary is up to the standard of her 
laws, that will be a purely arbitrary condi- 
tion which, according to their own show- 
ing, Western Powers have no right to 
enact. It should suffice for them that 
the country’s codes of law and legal pro- 
cedure are consistent with the principles 
of Western jurisprudence. Japan will then 
be able to say in M. Crispi’s words :— 
“ The fact that gave rise to my exceptional 
treatment having now ceased to exist, I 
am entitled to demand that the natural 
order of things be re-established.” 
————. 
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PROFESSOR MORSE AND fAPAN: 
KERAMICS. 
a 
ROFESSOR E.S. MORSE, writing 
in the September number of Har- 
per's Magazine, says :— 

Nowhere in the world is the taste for collecting 
old things more common than in Japan. The 
Japanese, equally with us, have their fevers of 
collecting. ‘The hen fever, the rabbit fever, the 
Chrysanthemum fever, break out in turn, have 
their run, and languish, or remain dormant till the 
germs of these or of some other craze are sown. 
Th the more rational fields of collecting the Japanese 
exceed all other nations. Where you meet with 
one man possessed with this spirit i our country, 
you find scores of them in Japan. Large accumu- 
lations are rarely made, for want of means and 
room; but travel where you will, in the city or 
most remote country village, there is sure to be 
someone to show a collection of raie old pottery, 
stone implements, old tiles, coins, or something of 
the kind, ‘The Japanese have their special fields 
of collecting—as, for example, pottery, tiles, 
pictures, books, autographs, swords, armour, old 
brocades, old paper, musical instruments, furniture, 
archeological relics,—and these collections may be 
counted by hundreds. So permanent is the taste 
for collecting old pottery aud old swords that 
special parties are formed for the purpose of test 
ing one another’s ability in correctly identifying 
difficult. or puzzling objects. When these objects 
have a stamp or mark, it is carefully concealer 
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that the skill of the amateur may be more surely 
tried, Second-hand book stores, bric-A-brac shops, 
and even temporary sidewalk booths are to be met 






with through the length and breadth of the empire. 
The ceramic craze has endured for hundreds of 
years, and has lad its literature for centuries. It 
is to this spirit of collecting among the Japanese | 
that we are happily indebied to-day for the pre- | 
servation in good condition of the pottery of old 
Pottery that in many other parts of the | 
T would have been cast aside when bre 
carefully mended and encased in brocade t 





pan. 
















| France's 


almost entite absence from these collections of 
what we regard as decorative pottery; that is to 
say, pottery of the nature of what the public have 
recognized under the names of Kyoto, Kaga, 
and’ Satsuma, In lieu of these one sees sober 





little tea jars, brown bowls, irregular-shaped 
dishes, vessels of various kinds, and these either 
with no decoration upon them or the merest 


suggestion of an attempt that way in one or two 
hasty touches in monochrome. Indeed, the fasti- 
dious way in which these specimens are carefully 
removed from their boxes and silk coverings, and 
afterwards held in the two hands as tenderly, nay, 
as caressingly, as a mother holds her first-born, 
seems the veriest absurdity, until one has come to 
appreciate the intrinsic merit and beauty in their 
unobtrusive glazes. An examination of these col- 
lections by a foreign student reveals, first, that 
what he had held in such high repute as Satsuma 
(assuming, of course, that he was familiar with 
genuine Satsuma) forms only an incidental part 
of these treasures. An attentive study of valuable 
private collections, such as that owned by the Prince 
Bf Kuroda, the Governor of Hiogo, and many others, 
brought to light no specimens of the light cream~ 
coloured crackled and decorated faience which 
alone is looked upon as Satsuma by the Western 
collector. A few pieces of Satsuma were to be 
seen; but these were entirely unlike the ware 
which we had supposed to be typical Satsuma. 
We do not, of course, refer to the highly decorated 
crackled ware which has been sold to our innocent 
sMectors as Satsuma, and which is never met with 
Japan, save in the shops of the treaty ports to 
tempt the foreigner, or on its way to vessels for 
export abroad. A few genuine pieces may be seen 
atthe National Museum in Tokio, A’ very few 
specimens were shown me by the Governor of 
Satsuma at Kagoshima, directly after the rebel- 
lion; and Twas told by him that in the destruc- 
tion by fire of Kagoshima at that time the fire: 
proof buildings containing priceless specimens of 
Satsuma and other wares, as well as old pictures, 
lacquers, &c., were totally destroyed. Old speci- 
mets were formerly to be picked up in the I 
curio shops, which if really good would bring much 
more than their weight in gold. The Satsuma 
ware that one meets with in the collections of the 
Japanese is-of types and forms hitherto unrecog- 
nized by Western collectors, though sometimes 
met with in their collections wrongly identified. 
We doubt very much whether Professor 
Morse will ever succeed in inspiring the 
Western public with his own love of 
Japan’s “sober” pottery. Nor would his 
success be a matter for congratulation. 
The “brown bowls, irregular-shaped 
dishes, and unobtrusively glazed vessels of 
various kinds,” so admirable in his eyes, 
do not represent the highest type of Japa- 
nese Keramic art. They represent the 
products of that art as specially adapted 
to the purposes of the Tea Clubs. Sup- 
pose that there should arise in France 
some society numbering among its affi- 
liates half a dozen of the greatest v/r- 
fuosé of the day, and having for its motto 
“simplicity.” Suppose that its chief ob- 
ject were to turn men’s thoughts from 
the tremendous international rivalries of 
this nineteenth century; to check the 
gigantic waste of the civilized world’s 
resources as represented by European 
armaments to-day, and, at the same time, 
to wean society from its habits of luxury 
and self-indulgence. Suppose further that 
leading interested 
themselves in this Society, and that it 


ally grew in favour until every man 
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and boxes, and preserved with other family trea- 
in some fire-proof building. One of the 
iences in Japan is to get access, 
for such things, to the famous | 
collections of brie-A brac which ate to be found in | 
various parts of the country, and notably in the | 
ger cities. It was my good fortune to examin 
many collections of poitery, and by studies < 
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sketches to make myself familiar wiih many types | 
of pottery rarely if ever seen in the private collec. | 
tions in our country or the public collections 





abroad, I was mucli struck at the outset with the! 
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of noble birth or educational culture 


felt constrained to profess its tenets. 


Then you have the origin and purpose of 
the Japanese Cha no Yu. The founders 


©! of the cult, such men as SHUKO and SEN 


No Riku, and its subsequent supporters, 
such men as FURUTA ORIBE and Kopor 
MASAKAzU, set up for themselves and 











their disciples a standard of the severest 
austerity. The apparatus of their réunions 
were simple almost to homeliness; the 
salons where they assembled veritable doll’s 
Everything was of miniature di- 
mensions; everything of Quaker-like home- 
liness. These wsthetes were art’s chief 
patrons. They prescribed its canons and 
pronounced judgment on its efforts. The 
Keramist had no choice but to comply with 
their conditions. He found them liberal 
customers, and he manufactured at their 
instance quantities of pottery and faience, 
the first aim of which was to suggest, with- 
out displaying, beauty or elegance to those 
capable of comprehending the suggestion. 
It was an esoteric, a subjective cult. 
Tradition says that in the image of DAt- 
KOKU the great JYEYASU saw more than 
one of his friends. Daikoku is always re- 
presented by his painters or sculptors as a 
plump being, his head covered by a wide- 
brimmed cap and his shoulders drawn up 
to his ears. This is the typical posture of 
an earth-gazer; a man whose thoughts are 
bent upon worldly things; who makes the 
acquisition of wealth his religion, and its 
patron, DAIKOKU, his god. But the con- 
tracted shoulders and capped head of the 
Genius did not suggest to IYEYASU money- 
grubbing qualities alone. On the contrary, 
they reminded him that DaiKoku could 
straighten his torso and uncover his poll 
when he wanted to gaze heavenwards. 
The utensils of the Japanese chajin ad- 
dressed to him similarly idealistic appeals. 
Their severe lines indicated hypotheses of 
graceful softness ; their rustic hues implied 
boundless decorative potentialities. Like 
dear old Colonel LAMBERT, he could see in 
“pallid” water the generous rosiness of 
grape-juice; could imagine his sombre 
dish a Sinceny plaque, and detect on his 
homely vase the cachet of the Rue de la 
Roquette. Manufacturing for this sub- 
jective cult the Japanese potter studied 
the ¢enor antiguus before everything. He 
not only eschewed whatever was ornate or 
decorative, but sought~to travel back to 
primitive types, associating them, how- 
ever, with occult indications of bold skill 
and strorg craft. Hence that multitude 
of tiny utensils, modest, seldom even 
comely, and always demanding a special 
education to be even tolerable, of which 
Professor MORSE writes so enthusiastically. 
If the hypothetical French Society spoken 
of above had flourished during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, andif the 
potters of Dresden, of Quimper, and of St. 
Cloud, in obedience to its proclivities, had 
produced a number of specimens bearing 
to their real masterpieces the same relation 
that the rudest vases of HISSARLIK and 
IALYSOS bear to the choicest chefs d'euvre 
among their Samian and Rhodian succes- 
sors, should we be justified in taking the 
former, would any rational critic think of 
taking them, as truly representative of 
German and French Keramics during the 
Renaissance period? The pottery that 
Original from 
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Professot Morse introduces us to is not 
atrue outcome of Japanese decorative or 
technical skill. It is the furniture designed 
for a peculiar school of philosophers. 
That school and its proclivities constitute 
an interesting type of Japanese civilization, 
but possess no claim to be regarded as the 
final arbiters of Japanese art standards. 








GERMANY'S NEW SYSTEM OF 
TACTICS. 
eS ee 

HE science of military tactics has re- 
cently been enriched by some much 
needed reforms introduced into the Ger- 
man army, and chiefly due to the initiative 
of FREDERICK III. The late Emperor, in 
the midst of pain and looking death in 
the face, devoted the little time still left 
him to the solution of a problem that had 
more or less occupied him many years 
previous to his assumption of the imperial 
dignity. We refer to the new instructions 
for the German army, published on the 
15th of September, a work prepared by 
the Emperor FREDERICK III. and fully ap- 
proved by a commission of high officers, 
who had been called together on the 1st 
of June to pass upon it finally, and to sug- 
gest whatever improvements appeared de- 
sirable. On the 26th of March, in an order 
addressed to the Minister of War, the 
EMPEROR laid stress on the necessity 
of areform in the tactics of the army; a 
reform that should preserve and maintain 
all the excellent and well-tried features of 
the former system, but should simplify 
whatever was too cumbrous and tedious or 
smacked of mere pedantry, in order to 
secure time for thorough individual train- 
ing, and especially for a more uniform and 
stricter drill in all that pertained to the 
duties of a soldier when actually under 
fire. That some reform was necessary had 
been fully acknowledged, especially since 
1870-71 ; but endeavours in this direction, 
and changes, modifications, and amplifica- 
tions of existing régulations, had led to an 
undesirable state of perplexity in matters 
where certainty and assurance are essen- 
The new instructions 
bring the much needed relief. They do 
for the soldier what Germany had long 
ago, and much to her benefit, done for her 
generals. They give the soldier a greater 
measure of personal independence, and re- 
lease him from fetters that previously crip- 
ped his individual initiative and activity, 
whether as an officer or a private. All 
rigid and complicated mechanism, and all 
artificial and symmetrically beautiful evolu- 
tions, so pleasing to the eye and so use- 
less in the face of actual danger, have been 
discarded; and the practical and truly 
efficient education of the men for their 
actual duties under fire is the guiding mo- 
tive of the reform. The actual drill, as- 
signed to the company, is to be varied as 
much as possible, lest the monotony of 
ever recurring evolutions depress the spirit 


tials of success. 
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of the soldier. The battle-formations, as- 
signed to the battalion, the regiment, and 
the brigade, are to be conducted as much 
as possible in the open field, and, if need be, 
in autumn and winter. 
ability and skill in seeking and finding 
shelter against the enemy’s fire, and the 
desirability of using to the best advantage 
every ridge and unevenness of the ground, 
are specially emphasized. Much is left to 
the individual skill of the officer. Drill and 
routine lose their old importance, and the 
leaders are more thrown upon their own 
responsibility. To increase the effect of 
the soldiers’ fire and to use the skirmishers 
to the highest advantage, in fact to 
make every of the infantry 
an expert skirmisher and marksman—this 


The necessity for 


member 


is the evident and unmistakable aim of the 
new regulations. The spade and its uses 
are not overlooked. After every success- 
ful attack and after every considerable 
gain of ground the soldiers are to intrench 
themselves in order to maintain their posi- 
tion the more easily, a provision specially 
welcomed by the oflicers owing to. the 
usual reluctance of the men to spade work. 
The rights of the subordinate officers are 
guarded carefully. Orders are to be given 
in the proper way and according to a strict- 
ly prescribed method, to avoid misunder- 
standings and counter orders. The signals 
have been reduced to a minimum, and the 
desire to simplify is evident on every page of 
the instructions. This reform marks for Ger- 
many the passage from the tactics of the 
column to those of the skirmishing line. 
The wonderfully rapid 
arms of precision makes such a change 
inevitable, and the moral qualities of the 
soldier will be drawn upon more than ever 
before. FREDERICK the Great was thought 
to have done a very risky thing when, he 
introduced infantry fighting four deep. 
During the French revolution and in most 
modern armies the infantry was formed 
three deep, a great advance, capable of 
still greater improvement under the spur 
of necessity. The German formation is to 
be two deep, a step not without precedent, 
for long before the battle of Waterloo the 
British had shown what armies could do 
fighting in two ranks. The steady pro- 
gress of invention and the terrible fire of 
the modern machine guns will finally 
necessitate recourse to the single rank, 
probably even 
modern military tactics, which started with 
the solid square and then adopted the hullow 
square five deep, will have come down to 
a point where individual skill as a marks- 
man and personal fearlessness and sang- 
froid will again be in demand as in the 
days of old. 
The Military Weekly, a German paper, 
commenting on this new system 
of tactics, quotes approvingly the last 
sentence of the new regulations :—“ The 
infantry has been properly instructed, 
when the soldiers are capable of meeting 
the requirements of war, and when they 
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have to throw aside on the battlefield 
nothing of what they learned on the drill 
ground.” Then the paper continues :— 
“This closing sentence, in a sense the 
pith of the new regulations, denotes in a 
few words the astounding progress which 
the German army makes with the intro- 
duction of the new system of instruction. 
The contrast of the new and the old is 
best characterized by comparing the above 
sentence with the opinion usually ex- 
pressed by foreign officers attending our 
manceuvres :—‘ Coming to you we only 
see how you will 7o¢ do things in real 
war !’” 





HR. CO. 
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V E reproduce elsewhere an article 

that lately appearedin Engineering. 
Itis evidently from the pen of a Yokohama 
resident. The writer, it will be observed, 
attacks the English local press of Japan 
en passant. The journals published here 
are, he thinks, ‘either sadly wanting in 
backbone, or are afraid to speak out with 
the usual freedom of the press,” and he 
goes on to say that “on more than one 
occasion the course taken by the leading 
journal has been such as to cause a patri- 
otic Briton to doubt whether the responsible 
editor was an Englishman.” This old 
cry is so familiar that it no longer moves 
anyone. Mr. GLADSTONE once said, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons, that among 
all British communities living abroad he 
had invariably found a party opposed to 
every good and useful reform, and that 
the members of that party always claimed 
for themselves a monopoly of loyalty and 
patriotism. The Right Honourable gen- 
tleman’s experiences did not extend to 
Yokohama or he would have been furnished 
with additional confirmation of his verdict. 
We do not propose to enquire about the 
true definition of patriotism from anyone, 
and most assuredly we shall never consent 
to believe that its most genuine charac- 
teristic is the denouncing of everything 
un-English and the applauding of every- 
thing English, whether good or evil. As 
for the surprise expressed by the writer in 
Engineering that the article in the Atlantic 
Monthly on ‘Treaty Revision was not 
noticed by the press of this Settlement, the 
simple reply is that we—our contempora- 
ries can speak for themselves—did not see 
any reason to notice it. Its statements 
appear to have excited the writer in 
Engineering so much that we wonder 
he did not answer it himself. He has 
access to. newspaper columns, and if he 
thought the essay in the Adfantic Monthly 
so “damaging to British interests in the 
East,” the obligation to take up the gaunt- 
let rested on him just as much as on any one 
We, for our part, did not think it at 
all damaging to British interests. 
the first place, inasmuch as it was not re- 
produced by any journal, vernacular or 


else. 
For, in 


foreign, in Japan, its readers in this coun- 
iginal from 
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try might probably be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. And, in the second, 
those who did read it ran no risk of be- 
ing misled by its exaggerations. To 
notice it at all would have been, in our 
opinion, more mischievous than to pass it 
by in silence, 

A curious feature of the article in Engi- 
neering is that it repeats nearly every- 
thing said by Mr. Loncrorp his 
celebrated Report and endorsed by Sir 
FRANCIS PLUNKETT. English manufac- 
turers, we are told, must “recognise the 
fact that unless they bestir themselves 
they will lose a large portion of the heavy 
orders for railway material and plant that 
must of necessity be transmitted by Japan 
to Europe and America during the next 
few years.” ‘ Germany,” the writer goes 
on to say, “will be our chief competitor 
hereafter, and English manufacturers 
should not forget that while they leave no 
stone unturned to beat the German out 
of the field, they must not resort to the 
expedient of supplying inferior articles, as 
the Japanese buyer will soon find out—is 
finding out already—that the cheap and 
nasty does not pay. This has been already 
examplified in the case of blankets. A few 
years ago German blankets commanded the 
market because they looked the same as 
the English-made article and cost less. 
The coolie (every coolie has a blanket 
which he chiefly uses as an overcoat) soon, 
however, began to find out that looks are 
not everything, so he now prefers to give 
half a dollar or so more for an English- 
made blanket which he finds nearly twice 
as durable as the German article.” Who 
is this DANIEL come to judgment? Mr. 
LONGFORD, too, spoke of the deterioration 
of British manufactures, and said that they 
were losing, and had lost, favour with 
Japanese consumers. What did his critics 
answer? That Japanese consumers value 
cheapness above everything and care little, 
if at all, for quality. As for us who denied 
this latter proposition, we were denounced 
as invariably opposing ourselves to the 
British community. Who, then, is this 
writer in Engineering? He actually asks 
his readers to believe that a common jin- 
tikisha coolie will give half a dollar more 
for a good English blanket than for a Ger- 
man article that ‘looks the same.” Why, 
at the time of the LONGFORD controversy, 
it was vehemently declared that to import 
articles of good quality into Japan was mere 
waste of money and labour, and that the 
English manufacturer had simply and of ne- 
cessity adapted himself tothe undiscriminat- 
ing tastes of his Japanese market. Buta 
diametrically opposite story is now told. 
Things seem to be getting mixed. And 
the writer in Zngineering proceeds :—"We 
regret very much to say that we have seen 
usin Japan of the deterioration of the 
arlicles supplied by the British exporter, 
we will not say manufacturer, for we are 
Joth to believe that some of the rubbish we 
have seen comes out of the manufactories 
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of Great Britain, even although the articles 
in question bear the names of Sheffield 
houses.” We, too, reciprocate this re- 
luctance, and even go a step farther, being 
persuaded that some of the articles which 
bring most discredit on British manufac- 
tures were never manufactured in England 
at all. But this again is rank heresy: it 
amounts to a charge against the patriotic 
importer: it smacks of the LONGFORD 
doctrine. And there is more, too. Rub 
your eyes, loyal reader, fora strange sight 
awaits them. ‘“ What is necessary, if Great 
Britain is to maintain or extend its con- 
nection in Japan, is that manufacturers of 
high standing should establish branch 
houses in the country, or send as repre- 
sentatives first-rate business men capable 
of pushing the trade in the same way as it 
is pushed in the home markets.” Why 
this is Mr. LONGFoRD again! He emerges 
smiling and uncrushed from the tons of 
cotton-seeds piled upon him by his cruel 
critics, And there is still more. ‘We 
regret to have to say so, but there can be 
little doubt that the British merchant in 
Japan is behind the age, and is slow to 
recognise the increase of competition, or, 
if he does, has not energy enough to meet 
andovercome it. * * * * Our most ac- 
tive competitor asa vendor in Japan at the 
present time is undoubtedly Germany, and 
that this is so is not owing to the superi- 
ority of the articles supplied by Germans, 
but because they succeed in suiting Japa- 
nese tastes and requirements, and also 
because they push their articles better in 
the market.” Again Mr. Loncrorp. 
Surely this coincidence is very unhappy. 
It is too bad to have a journal like Engi- 
neering repeating rank heresy, and sup- 
porting theories which any properly con- 
stituted and duly patriotic newspaper should 
denounce. However, we have a crumb of 
comfort to offer our readers. We have dis- 
covered who this writer in Engineering is. 
He is a person unworthy of any credit; 
one of the unpatriotic crew, in fact. It 
will be remembered that a local critic, 
with admirable courage and refined satire, 
recently spoke of Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative and Her Majestry’s Consul as 
“Messrs. PLUNKETT, LonGrorD & Co.” 
Well, this Engineering scribbler is no 
other than Mr. “Co.” He “ought to be 
slicked up pretty smart to disputate he- 
tween the old system and the new,” as 
was justly remarked of his illustrious ori- 
ginal, but without proceeding to any such 
physical extremities, it is a comfort to 
know that he is merely Mr. Co. No 
notice need be taken of him. We have 
exposed his identity lest we should be 
accused of ‘want of backbone,” or “fear 
of speaking out with the wonted freedom 
of the press.” 

Seriously considered, this question re- 
solves itself into the old conclusion that 
there are two classes of import trade here, 
the regular trade and the incidental trade, 
and that many of the best British mer- 











chants in the Settlement confine them- 
selves strictly to the former, a monopoly 
of which they virtually enjoy, and the deve- 
lopment of which may safely be trusted to 
their energy and enterprise. As for the 
latter, it offers a field for various devices, 
some honest, some knavish; but which 
class of these devices preponderates, only 
those practically acquainted with the facts 
can venture to say. We do not claim any 
such knowledge, and have, moreover, little 
relish for discussion in the presence of a 
chorus of writers prepared to denounce 
everything savouring of criticism as un- 
patriotic and disloyal. Besides, the British 
merchants of Yokohama may be presumed 
to know their own business. If circum- 
stances have nothing to teach them, neither 
has journalistic discussion. 





EXPLORATION IN EASTERN ASIA 
DURING 1887. 
eee, 

E have before us a work just issued 
by the Geographical Society of 

Paris, and published as a separate number 

of its Bulletin, in which the Secretary, M. 

CHARLES MANNOIR, who is well-known in 

geographical literature, passes in review 

the advances in our knowledge of the 
earth and its inhabitants made during the 
past year. Here he who wills may see for 
himself at a glance what travellers have 
done and suffered in any particular quarter 
of the globe during the period under re- 
view ; what accessions have been made to 
the stock of human knowledge relating to 
the geography of the earth, and, incident- 
ally, what are the problems lying imme- 
diately in the paths of future explorers. 
We turn naturally, in this panorama of 
travel and exploration, to the portion deal- 
ing with the part of the world in which we 
live, and we find that 1887 has left its 
mark broadly on the geography of Eastern 

Asia. No violently exciting events like 

the Afghan boundary negotiations, or the 

relief of EMIN Pasha, have contributed 
their quota to the elucidation of geogra- 
phical questions in this part of the world. 

Nevertheless some very remarkable jour- 

neys have been made. We need not 

refer in detail to the journey of Messrs. 

JAMES, YOUNGHUSBAND, and FuULFORD 

from Newchwang along the Corean fron- 

tier and through Manchuria, because this 
is already well-known through Mr. JAMES’S 
book, The Long White Mountain; nor 
need we refer to Mr. YOUNGHUSBAND’S 
still more remarkable journey across Asia 
from China to India, as we have already 
discussed that feat in these columns, 
and endeavoured to show its historical 
and geographical A paper 
lately read before the Royal geogra- 
phical Society by Mr. YOUNGHUSBAND 
will be found in the August number 
of that body’s Transactions, and it is 
not a little curious to note that in the 
discussion which followed the reading of 
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the paper, the very learned persons who 
spoke appeat to have been so wrapped up 
in the contemplation of Mr. YOuNG- 
HUSBAND'S feat of crossing the Mustagh 
Pass, with its frightful glaciers, into Cash- 
mere, that they wholly neglected the most 
striking and unique feature of the whole 
journey, viz., that it was the first time 
a European had ever succeeded in travel- 
ling between China and India since the 
days of Marco PoLo. 

The journey, however, to which, with the 
aid of M. MANNOIR, we desire now to call 
special attention is that of Mr. CAREY in 
Thibet and Chinese Turkistan. This 
gentleman is a member of the Bombay 
Civil Service, and spent two years leave 
in exploring the wild and almost unknown 
regions lying between the Thianshan Moun- 
tains and the Western Himalayas. He 
was fortunate enough to secure the aid of 
one of the most remarkable men of the 
present generation in India—the late Mr. 
ANDREW DALGLEISH, who recently lost 
his life in the region north of Cashmere by 
the treachery of a follower. With little edu- 
cation, with no training for travel, and 
with nothing but his own indomitable 
pluck and tenacity, Mr. DALGLEISH was 
slowly building up a trade across the 
Himalayas between India and Yarkhand. 
The journeys he made almost yearly, 
as a matter of business, journeys of 
which the world was totally ignorant, 
would have brought medals in showers 
on other men. His knowledge of the 
tribes in the Himalayas and farther north, 
the fragments of many races and peo- 
ples and kindreds tongues, the 
wrecks, as it were, of four thousand years 
of conflict and change, is described by 
Mr. Carey as truly wonderful. A Tun- 
gani whom he befriended is said to have 
been his murderer. In his life as in his 
death he was aman of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth, rather than of the dawn of 
the twentieth, century. Leaving Leh, on 
the north-east frontier of Cashmere, in 
September, 1885, Mr. CAREY struck east- 
ward through the mountains ; and turning 
northward, crossed the Himalayas by the 
Polu Pass, traversing an angle of Thibet. 
He was received by the Chinese Autho- 
rities in Kiria, a small frontier town, with 
the utmost amazement, for it never 
entered their heads that a caravan from 
India could reach them by such a road. 
But the travellers were well treated, being 
provided with satisfactory passports. 
Proceeding northwards, they reached 
Khotan, upon a river of the same name, 
down the left bank of which they pursued 
their way until they came to its confluence 
with the rivers of Kashgar and Aksu, all 
three uniting to form the famous Taryon, 
which is ultimately lost in the marshes of 
Lobnor. The party followed this principal 
stream, being determined to reach the 
mysterious Lake Lob, but this reckoning 
did not include the escort, who blankly 
refused to go on such a journey. Mr. 
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Carey therefore turned northward—the 
journey along the Taryon being eastward 
—to Kutchar in the direction of the Thian- 
shan Mountains, in order to reorganise the 
caravan, At Kutchar the Chinese Resident 
at first did all he could to dissuade him 
from the journey, representing the diffi- 
culties as insuperable, and ultimately gave 
him an escort which endeavoured to lead 
him astray. Travelling eastward, the party 
reached the town of Karashar, inhabited 
by Chinese, Tunganis, and Kalmucks. The 
latter cast their dead by the wayside to be 
eaten by wandering dogs, and sometimes 
the same fate befalls drunken persons who 
fall asleep in the open air. From this place 
Lob Nor lay to the south, and the bitter 
cold having frozen the marshes rendered 
them passable. The people around the 
lake are poor to the last degree; they 
possess some flocks, but they live chiefly on 
the wild birds that swarm on the lake. Im- 
mediately to the south of the lake the 
party passed the winter, and early in the 
following spring a start was made for the 
longest and most interesting part of the 
journey. This commenced with an at- 
tempt to enter Thibet which lay close at 
hand to the south. By difficult paths, 
where fodder for the caravan animals was 
not to be found, the party crossed the 
Altyn Tagh and the Tchaiman Tagh. 
These chains are the northern outposts of 
the great mass of the Kuenlun range, 
which was next attacked with a view to 
crossing into Thibet. But the attempt 
unfortunately failed through the ignorance 
of the guide, who was unable to find the 
pass. They were forced to turn eastward, 
and for eighty days they wandered about 
not knowing where they were, and in all 
that time not meeting a single human 
being. Their provisions ran out, and the 
whole caravan was dependent on Mr. 
Carey's gun. The animals suffered ter- 
tibly from want of food. At last, by 
chance, they came across a party of pil- 
gtims bound for Lhassa, who told them 
their position. A month’s detour had to be 
made in order to procure food for the ani- 
mals, and then as Mr. CAREY’S leave was 
coming to an end, he had to turn north- 
ward. Passing through several miserable 
towns he crossed the great desert of Gobi 
and reached the Hami oasis. Turning west- 
ward along the foot of the Thianshan 
range, the party passed along the greatest 
high road in Eastern Turkestan, through 
Turfan, and Aksu to Yarkhand. At 
Urumtsi, Mr. Carey visited the Governor- 
General of Eastern Turkistan, who closely 
questioned him about affairs in India and 
Afghanistan. During the course of this 
extraordinary journey Mr. CAREY went 
twice round the north of Chinese Turki- 
stan. After leaving Lob Nor he was on 
Thibetan territory as far as the Kuenlun 
range; on the Eastern side he touched the 
region explored by General PRJEVALSKI 
in 1879 and 1880, and crossed parts 
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of Asia hitherto wholly unknown to geo- 
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graphy. As the crow flies the journey 
was about 19,000 miles. The characteristic 
of the whole region was extreme poverty. 
It might be defined as an immense desert 
broken here and there by small cultivated 
tracts. The only region of any extent 
and at the same time of some richness is 
the western part, including the districts 
of Kashgar and Yarkhand. At the foot of 
the Thianshan also are a series of oases, 
which are farther and farther apart as the 
traveller goes eastward. About half way 
along its course, a little to the east of 
Issyk-Kul, the Thianshan rears itself up 
into the mighty mass of Khan Tengri, 
nearly 20,000 feet in height, the northern 
slopes of which look down into the valleys 
of the Tekkés of Ili, while the southern 
slopes dominate the plains of Chinese 
Turkistan and the Taryon valley. From 
this descend stupendous glaciers. These 
have lately been studied by a special 
expedition sent out by the Russian geo- 
graphical society. 

The next important journey in Eastern 
Asia in 1887, and the last to which we 
shall refer, is that of M. POTANINE, from 
Peking to the Ordos desert in Mongolia, 
inside the huge bend of the Yellow 
River, thence to the Thibetan province 
of Amdo, and from the foot of the Nan- 
shan Mountains to Kiachta. The travel- 
ler is understood to be engaged on an 
elaborate narrative of this journey, and 
hitherto but little has been published 
about it, save a preliminary report to the 
Geographical Society of St. Petersburg. 
From Peking M. POTANINE made his way 
to Ordos, which, as has been said, is sur- 
rounded on all sides but one by the Yellow 
River, and then crossed this desert diagon- 
ally to Lanchow in Kansu. The Ordos 
region was in a measure known already. 
Father GERBILLON crossed it in 1696, 
Asst Huc went right across the centre in 
1844, ABBE ARMAND Davib in 1866, and 
General PRJEVALSKI visited the peopled 
districts along the river in 1879. M. 
POoTAaNINE, however, visited the most strik- 
ing part of Ordos, viz. the darkhans or 
hills of sand, which are formed by the pre- 
vailing south-west winds. Some streams 
and springs supply sufficient humidity to 
develope the vegetation not only in the 
hollows, but on the hills. Ordos is known 
to the Chinese as Sha-Khé, or the river 
of sand. Amdo is an out-lying Thibetan 
province, where the vast mountains of 
Thibet begin to slope away to the plains 
of Mongolia. The region is described by 
M. POTANINE as eminently picturesque, 
and, unlike the greater part of Chinese 
Central Asia, as abounding in forests. 
Mongols, Tanguts, Turks, Chinese, and 
various unclassified tribes, were amongst 
those whom the traveller met, and about 
whom he will tell much when his work 
comes to be published. 

Of minor travels there have been many, 
chief amongst them being those of the 
ened pundits of the Indian Survey 
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Department, who have done so much to 
increase the stock of knowledge of the 
Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan regions, 
and who, spectral-like, wander through 
geographical literature as initials or 
letters, From the recent records of these 
journeys it appears that the place of the 
famous A.K., is now being worthily filled 
by one R.N., who this year laboured at 
the solution of the great geographical 
problem of Eastern Asia at present, viz., 
what becomes of the river Sanpo, which 
flows in an eastern direction north of the 
Himalayas. Is it the Brahmaputra, Ir- 
rawaddy, Dihong, or what? For political 
reasons these men are designated only by 
initials or numbers, and the only one 
whose name ever became known to the 
outside world was NAIN SINGH. He pene- 
trated Thibet in disguise over and over 
again, and his name was divulged only after 
he left the service and when the Qu 
bestowed honours upon him. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 
——+ 
YOKOHAMA CRITICS. 








To tHe Eprror or tue “ Japan Mart.” 

Sin—1 was naturally much flattered to learn 
feom the newspapers on my arvival here that 
ctiticism of one of my letters, according to a 
statement in your Yokohama contemporary, had 
been “the oder of the day” there. “Let my 
fiiend smite me, and it shall be a kindness” (I 
believe there isa scriptural saying something to 
that effect), so T sat down in a humble and hopeful 
spirit to the perusal of the six columns of comment 
that awaited me. But what does this self-styled 
“criticism” prove to be? An anonymous chorus 
of “ Beggarly Britisher,” One of the Barbers,” 
“Yamato Damashi,” “Sandy Hook,” “Ancient 
Mariner,” “Naturalist,” and the rest; my old 
friend Mv. Fields's clever verses flung at my head; 
the polite and amiable suggestions made that I 
was intoxicated when I wrote and that I had 
better have cut my throat before coming to Japan; 
and various profane and vulgar epithets applied 
to me in mock Latin! And what are the charges 
bought against my letter? That 1 described 
Yokohama Harbour as “circular,” when it is 
a square, or a tight-angled tiangle, or an ellip- 
soid, or heaven and at; 
that I said the houses on the Bluff were “two- 
storeyed,” when they are one-storeyed or fifty- 
storeyed ; that I spoke of the Monccacy as the 
American flag-ship, when I should have said the 
Brooklyn or some other vessel; that I said that in 
very bad weather ships put to sea for saf 
if they do not T was misinformed upon a trifling 
matter, and what on eaith does it all amount to? 
As for the silly assertion that I spoke of Yokohama 
as part of the British Empire, is it really necessary 
to point out that I wrote, So far, the British Em- 
pire seems to me coextensive with the sea: Yoko- 
hama Bay is more English than the Mersey,” an 
T still hold. 
view, at one moment my sin is alleged to be “the 
endeavour to throw discredit on the men of my 
e and language,” and at the next my critics 
permit themselves the insolence of d 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers and a British Consul as 
“Messis. Plunkett, Longford & Co.” Such pat- 
And best of all, 
lification of the 
Japanese Authorities is profoundly shocked to think 
that the dignity of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan was 
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sentative of the Pall Mall Gasette had the honour 
of being presented to him! Are you not touched 
by this sudden ane punctilious affection? The 
truth is, Sir, as you know very well, that these 
abusive puerilities are not written seriously or 
meant to be answered. They are, journalistically 
considered, what an American friend of mine calls 
“flap-doodle.” Whether they are the work of a 
dozen individuals, skulking behind foolish pseudo- 
hymis, or whether, as one might judge from the 
identity of a style made up of the logic of a eunuch, 
the humour of a commercial traveller, and the 
erudition of a reader's handbook, they emanate 
from one polyonomous pen, they are just the 
gush of a too familiar stream of dirty water. 
To-day the hose is directed on me, to-morrow 
perhaps on yourself, then on the Japanese people, 
and the next day possibly on a British Minister or 
Consul. I did not observe, however, during my 
stay in Tokyd, that the victims were accustomed to 
make reply, and for my own part, if such 
“criticism” of my woik should ever be “the 
order of the day” again, I shall not presume to 
set the example. 

So far, I have not had Mr. Chamberlain’s letter 
in your own columns in mind. Anything that he 
writes about Japan is read, of course, with respect 
everywhere. I can only wish for the sake of the 
truth that he had chosen to dissociate his own 
opinions and statements from quite needless and 
unworthy allusions to myself. Tam anything you 
like—the question is, what is the spirit of the 
Yokohama community toward the Japanese Au- 
thotities and people? Upon this question Mr. 
Chamberlain's views are very likely worth those of 
all the Yokohama residents put together, while his 
snecrs and abuse are no less vulgar than other 
people's. I will rather envy his learning than 
imitate his polemical style. Mr. Chamberla 
quite mistaken, however, in supposing that I 
should resent criticism or correction at his hands. 
T have read carefully the two columns he has de- 
voted to my two paragraphs, with the natural re- 
sult that I know more about Japan then I did 
before. I have very little to say in reply, for I 
do not propose to measure my views of Japan 
against his. According to my own brief experi- 
ence, all that he says about the Yokohama 
community seems to apply rather to a hand- 
fal of foreigners in ‘TOkys. When he asserts 
that “almost all those lessons in the details of 
Western Civilization, which the Japanese have 
been so anxious to profit hy, have been given 





























by members of the foreign communities of Yeko- 
hama or of 16! he flagrantly begs the 
question at issue between us. I found, in com- 
mon with many other observers,—for there is no 
originality in the discove believed that I 
found, certain relations existing between the Yeko- 
hama conimercial community and the Japanese 
people. These seemed to me unfortunate, and I 
said so, adding that I thought they were also pass- 
ing away. Neither of these familiar views I have 
seen reason to change. ‘To the attractive side of 
Yokohama life I paid every tribute in my power. 
And I could quote several well-known individuals 
by name as authority for every assertion that I 
Je. When Mr. Chamberlain, however, charges 
ine with an attempt “tobelittle, to besmiich, tobring 
trouble and increased taxation on” my compatsiots, 
‘to fasten on my countrymen the odious and utterly: 
false imputation of having contributed to lower the 
standard of morality ia Japan,” 
“with the parti pris of dams 
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misstatements of fact and writing nonsense, and if 
he does not know this, he ought to know it. What 
su “to put the 
nutshell, the foreign resident 
Japan a civilization 
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pittance" Is Mr, Chamberlain laughing at your 
readers, that he would have them belive the foreign 
residents came to Japan to bring civilization, or 
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philologists to compile grammars, and journalists 
lo go round the world—first of all to earn a 
living? Was it civilization and not trade that 
held out treaties to Japan over the sights 
of foreign cannon? Is it civilization, forsooth, 
and not trade, that keeps the treaties of 1858 
still heavy as irons on the limbs of Japan? But 
perhaps I am getting too “ Japanesy,” and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Japanese will “laugh at me in 
private.” I will run the risk. In. self-defence, 
however, I must add that although, as I have 
said, I am ready to be corrected and instructed 
about most Japanese matters from Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s abundant learning and experience, and 
obliged to him for the cases in which he has just 
done this, still when he proceeds to say, of matters 
described as coming strictly within my own per- 
sonal experience, and of which, therefore, he could 
hot possibly know anything, that one casual 
anecdote is “the sole portion of my indictment 
which he is unable to disprove,” he goes too far. 
That is not controversy—it is conceit. 

In conclusion, Sir, you will have been reminded, 
I dare say, of the cynical remark made at the 
publication of Strauss’s “Zeben Fesu”—that a 
book which was immediately and publicly damned 
by one pope, a dozen cardinals, a score bishops, 
and a thousand priests must have had some truth 
in its or at any rate, of the famous endorsement 
of counsel's briel—“ No case: bully the plaintiff's 
attorney.” 

Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

HENRY NORMAN. 
Tientsin, October 25th, 1888, 














VICTORIA SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
SPORTS. 
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‘The first Athletic Sports of the Victoria Public 
School pupils were held on Tuesday afternoon on 
the ground of the Yokohama Cricket and Athletic 
Club. ‘The track for the running and walking 
competitions was somewhat soft owing to the re~ 
cent heavy rains, and the “going” was conse. 
quently heavy, but this did not interfere with the 
success of the meeting, which was unquestioned. 
The jumping was specially good, and the seniors’ 
too yards race was won in 12}'secs., very credit- 
table time. Mr. Hinton was judge, Mr. Flint 
Kilby acting as starter, and Mr, Pearson as time. 
keeper. ‘The sports drew a large number of specta- 
lors to the ground. ‘The prizes were presented at 
the close by Mrs. Hinton, ‘The following are the 
events — 

too Yarps Race (Juxtors) 
Eyton... 1 | Goddard. aed 

A close race, Goddard pressing Eyton hardly. 


100 Yarps Race (Seniors). 10 Entries. 

















12 Entrie: 

















Scheuten ...... 1 | Curtius, maj. 2| Noda ...... 3 
This also was a close race. ‘Time, 12}. 
220 Yarps Race (Juniors). 7 Entiies. 
Alcock, minors... P| GIDDS ceccsscssessescsse 2 





Alcock got the lead at the beginning, and won 
the race easily. Time, 20} secs, 


Loxe Jume (Sextors). 





7 Entries, 





| Scheuten, 16ft, 8in.... 1 | Noda, 16ft. gin. ws... 2 
7 Hiou Jume (Juxiors). 
Eyton, 3ft. atin, 0. 1 | Gibbs, 3t. roin, «0... 2 





All fell ont except Eyton and Gibbs, who at 
length both failed. At the next try Eyton went 
over the pole, but Gibbs was unsuccessful. 
Sack Race (Sestons). 5 Entiies, 
Smith... 

One competitor fell and got in the way of a 
second, and a third’s sack slipped, so that the tace, 
though funny, was not much of a contest. 

Hic June (Sesiors). 





















Claik, 4 ft sin... 1] J. Curtius, 4 ft. 2 in... 2 
Loxe Jump, (Jusiors). 
A. Rench, 13. t. 1 in, 
Hurpte Race. 6 Entries, 
Clark... sence F] Noda 2 
ime, 18 sec 
ae 100 Yarns (Mixiati). 
G. Wheeler. + 1 | Roberts........ .2 
Time, 14 secs. 
Turee-Luccen Race. 
or 1} Eyton... 72 





> won easily in 14} secs, 
Original from 
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Girts’ Rack. too Yarns. 
Miss Bella Goddard... 1 | Miss Grace Morris... 2 
A closely contested race terminated in favour of 
Miss Goddard in 14} secs. 
220 Yarps Race (Sgvtors). 
Clark... 1 
Clark took the lead at once and kept it all the 
while, but at the end was pressed closely by Noda. 
Time, 26} secs. 
Purtine THe Stove. 4 Entries. 
Clark, 18 ft, 10 in, 1 | Scheuten, 16 ft. 7 in. 2 
Hoppin Race. 
Van der Heyden...... 1 | Gibbs... 
Srrancers’ Race—220 Yarps. 
Jarmain i Mouldron.. 
A good many dropped out during therace. Jar- 
main was followed closely to the finish by Mouldron. 
Harr Mie. 7 Entries. 
Clark ... 1 | Gibbs is 
Gibbs, a plucky runner, took the lead at the 
outset, and kept it once round, but Clarke gradually 
overhauled him and won. Time, 2.41 sec. 
Potato Race (Seniors). 


Sree 











» 














Alf. Smith... sees T | Scheuten 12 
Poraro Race _(Juntors). 
Clark mino 1 | Gibbs. 2 


The potato race was of course good fun, the 
spectators having the competitors under their eyes 
the whole time, 

Watxine Race—One Mite. 7 Entries, 
Noda wie... 1] Alcock ...... 2| Tanaka . 

Noda won with comparative ease, but Tanaka 
pressed Alcock hard, until, breaking, he was turned 
and thus lost ground. 











YOKOHAMA CRICKET AND ATH- 
LETIC CLUB. 
ee 
Aruetic Srorts. 

The autumn athletic sports of the Yokohama 
Cricket and Athletic Club took place on Wednes- 
day afternoon, ‘The weather was fine and dry, and 
the track, though a little heavy from the rains that 
caused a’ postponement from Monday last, was in 
good condition, ‘There was a good turnout of 
spectators, which included large number of ladies. 
Chief interest centred in the Ladies’ Purse, and the 
mile and half mile races. The former was won 
by Breslauer by a short distance, Arnould having 
miscalculated his time and put on the steam too 
late. Pearson, who was scratch was retarded in 
getting through his men, and only finished third. 
Similarly in the mile race Arnould was able to get 
on the heels of the leader by spurting, but too late 
to be of avail, though it was a treat to see the 
style in which he came out in the end. The 
Ladies’ Purse was presented by Miss Johnstone, 
who complimented the winner on his victory, and 
spoke of the interest which the ladies had taken 
in the race. Mr. Breslauer acknowledged in a 
few words. ‘The other prizes were at the close 
presented by Mrs. Mollison to the various suc- 
cessful competitors. 

The band of the Turenne, by kind permission 
of Admiral Layrle, was present and played a num- 
ber of selections during the afternoon, 

Mr. H. C. Litchfield was judge, Mr. F. Walkin- 
shaw starter, and Mr. Pinn, time-keeper, the 
Committee being Messrs. J. P. Mollison, W. D.S. 
Edwards, T. Brewer, A. B. Walford, W. Sutter, 
E. W. Tilden, E. Flint Kilby, J. O. Averill, jr., 
C. M. Duff, and C. W. Arnould. 

100 Yarps, Heats. 


1st Heat (4 Entries.) 























Crane.... . 1 | Keir 2 
2nd Heat (3 Entries.) 
Breslauer . . 1 | Mansfield .. 2 





‘The first heat brought out 4 competitor Keir 
and Crane raced half distance, and Crane (4 
yards start) won easily. In the second heat 3 
ran, and Breslauer (7 yards start) won. 


Lono Jume. (8 Entries.) 








Edwards (9 ins. hand.) 17 ft. 10 in. 1 
Mottu (10 ins. hand.) 17 ft. 23 8°) 
Sutter scratch 17 ft. 8 ii i 





OF the eight entries four competed, Arnould 
dropping out after a jump or two. 


first place easily two inches to the good, minus 
his handicap, Mottu getting second prize with his 
allowance of 10 in, 

Men-or-War’s Harr-Mitz Race—(No Handi- 
(5 Entries.) 


cap). 
Davis, Constance. 
Andrews, Constance 


so 
ie 
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Edwards took | * 


Davis won early, half-a-dozen yards ahead. 
The only “ Jack” entered made the running hot 
at first, but soon dropped out. ‘Time, 2.25. 

100 Yarps. (Final.) 
Crane... 1 | Keir .. 2 | Breslauer ... 3 

A very pretty rush. ‘The short start men leaped 
up smartly on Breslauer, and Crane at once drew 
ahead. Between Breslauer and Keir a close tussle 
took place, and both came to the tape practically 
abreast, though the decision was given in favour 
of Keir by a foot. Crane won by a yard anda 
half. Time, 10}. 

Purtine Suor, 
Trevithick, 29 ft. 4 in 
Tilden, 28 ft. 3 in. 
Edwards, 22 ft. 1 in, a 3 

Tilden with 1 ft. allowance made 29 ft. 3, within 
one inch of Trevithick, scratch. 

Hica Jump. (5 Entries.) 
Crane, 5 ft.oin. W.... 1 [ Dias, g ft. tr in... 2 

Four competed. Breslauer fell out early. Crane 
and Lias tied for first place, Sutter being unable to 
wipe out his handicap. On jumping off the tie, 
Crane won. 

Boys’ Race, Victoria 

sented—Quarter 
Alcock 
Clark 











(3 Entries.) 








>10OL.—First prize pre- 
ile, (18 Entries.) 









Alcock came up through the youngsters and 
easily, Clark having a good lead of Noda. ‘Time, 
62}. 





Quarter Mite Race.—Ladies’ Purse. 
(8 Entries.) 

Breslauer . . 1 | Atnould.. o 
Breslauer started at the limit (30 yards) and 
kept his lead to the close; Mottu struggled gamely 
to get through, but was baulked several times; 
Pearson (scratch) had too difficult a task and only 
finished third. Arnould, running. most pluckily, 
closed up to within a couple of yards of the leader, 





and finished so. Time, 55. 
Turee-Leccep Race. (3 Entries.) 

Averill ...... Keir... Breslauer. 

Edwards..... 5" | Chalmers Mottu. 3 






Breslauer and Mottu disagreed at an early stage, 
and Averill and Edwards, running easily, drew 
ahead and finished miles—if one may use that ex- 
pression—ahead. Time, 14 secs. 

Boys’ Race—(Sons of Members, under 9). 
(8 Entries.) 
G. Wheeler . ve T]C. Crane .. a} 

Wheeler won by a few yards ahead of Crane. 
Time, 14 secs. off and on. 

Boys’ Race—(Sons of Members, under 12) (6 
Entries.) 
. 1 | W. Crane 
Time, 15. 
Harr Mize. (6 Entries.) 
Pearson (scratch) eae 
Crane (10 yards start) 3 

Keir (10 yards) caught up on Mottu ( 
opposite the stand, and the two ran level for some 
time. First Crane and then Pearson, however, 
came up and Pearson getting ahead, won finely 
in 2.12). 

Porato Race. 
Sutter ..... ‘ +7 

There was only one prize in this, and Sutter won 
by about a potato and a half, Keir, Mottu, and 
Breslauer finishing next, all within a potato. 

Girts’ Race. (12 Entries.) 
Nina Townley . 1] K. Eckstrand .. 
Grace Morriss 2 
The handicapping favoured the big gitls who 
came in all together. No time could be taken. 

220 Yarps Vistrors’ Race. (5 Entries.) 
Witt, Constance ...... t| Gunnel, Constance ... 3 
Andrew, Constance... + 

A game race, the finish being a dead heat be- 

tween the leaders. 

Mize Race. (7 Entries.) 
1 | Henson 
2 
soon 








S. Wheeler... 

























a 














pulled up on those 


Pearson (scratch) 
nearest, and began to lessen the distance between 
him and. Hanson (60 yards) and Hinton (100 
yards). Henson passed Hinton*opposite the stand, 


and Pears 





promptly shot in front, Henson keep- 
heels till close to the finish, Hinton still 
holding third place. Arnould (4o yards) now moved 
up from fourth place, passed Hinton on the last 
round and coming up to the finish, shot past Henson 








like a meteor and finished a yard or two behind the 
leader, who had run most’ steadily throughout. 
‘The spurt was a few seconds too late, but Arnould 
showed force enough to win easily, Time, 5.14. 


gle 








THE NEW NICKEL COINAGE. 
a ges 
Imreriat Notirication, 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
notification relating to a supplement to the Coin- 
age Regulations, and order it to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated November 6th, 1888, 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsucara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Inrertat Notirication No, LXXIV. 


‘The following addition shall be made to Notifica- 
tion No, CVIIL, issued in June, 1875 :— 
Nickex Coins—s sen. 
(Diagrams omitted.) 
‘Twenty pieces exchangeable for one yen. 
Diameter ... 6.8 bu (1 60 = yh; suit.) 
Weight ...... 1.242 momme (1 momme=72 
Eng. Grains.) 
Nickel 2.5. 
Copper 7. 
The provisions as to the use of subsidiary cop- 
per coins in the above mentioned regulations shall 
be revised as follows :-— 











Composition. { 





Subsidiary nickel coins, and copper coins of 2 
sen, 1 sen, } sen and ¥; sen, shall be legal tender 
only to the amount of 1 yer. 











THE HISTORIOGRAPHIC BUREAU. 
pS 
Impertat NotiricaTion. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the abolition of the Provisional 
Historiographic Bureau, and order it to be duly 
promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated October 29th, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa Kryoraka, 
Minister President of State. 








Inrertat Notivication No. LXXII. 

‘The Provisional Historiographic Bureau under 

the direct control of the Cabinet shall be and is 
hereby abolished. 





COUNT INOUYE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND COMMERCE, 
ee 

Count Inouye delivered an address at Kyoto on 
the 2th ult. before an audience of fifteen hundred, 
including the prefects of adjoining prefectures, the 
Committee of the Kyoto Exhibition, members o£ 
Local Assemblies, manufacturers, merchants, and. 
other leading men. The meeting took place in the 
Chionin Temple. We take the following report o€ 
the Minister’s speech from the Bukka Shimpo. 

Count Inouye said—Gentlemen, the ceremony o€ 
presenting prizes to the successful competitors at 
the Kyoto Exhibition took place yesterday, and 
should have addressed to you some observations: 
on that occasion were it not for the high wind whicly 
then prevailed, and which, I felt, would render 
my voice inaudible to many. Lowe an apology 
to those who have come here from distant localities, 
for detaining them a day longer, which I have 
been prompted to do because, in view of the ap- 
proaching Exhibition of 1899, there are some points 
to which [ should like to call your attention. In 
human society there are few benefits without their 
attendant evil. This exhibtion is the third of the 
kind held in this country, and while it is true that 
much progress has been accomplished, it is none 
the less certain that various evils have become ap- 
parent—evils which, if not dealt with and destroyed 
how will have injurious effects not only upon in 
vidual interests butin directions of national extent, 
So long as benefits and drawbacks balance each 
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other the situation may still be tolerable, but when 
the latter are in excess of the former it is time 
to adopt measures of remedy. It is but. right to 
say that though this latter condition exists else- 
where, it has not been apparent in connection with 
the Kyoto Exhibition. 


While it must be conceded that any ‘com- 
petitor who is awarded a prize for his exhibit 
has a right to think that he has achieved con. 
siderable honour, still he ought not to be contented 
with this. He ‘must lly view the matter 
from a pecuniary point of view. Success in gaining 
a prize may be pretty well assured if one 
devotes much time and attention to the produc 
tion of an article specially for the purpose of ex- 
hibition—as, for instance, cocoons or silk—but if 
you ask me whether the result will be a pecuniary 
Lenefit to the exhibitor, | say distinctly not. Sue- 
cessful exhibition, therefore, is so far only the 
gratification of a vain aspiration.“ Does it pay,” 
Ought to be the first question that a would-be ex- 
hivitor asks himself, Another equally veprehen- 
sible fault is the practice of procuring articles 
produced by others and exhibiting them as if 
of one’s own production, ‘This is specially pre- 
valent in the matter of woven materials. Samples 
of grain are often polished by friction in a sack, 
and rape seed is for the same pur pose—to give ita 
rich lustrous appearance—treated with oil. If ex- 
hibitors can tell me that in the ordinary business 
of every-day life tl nd that suci methods 
pay, then T have no objection to make, Twas 
glad to see at this exlibition a decrease in the 
fhumber of articles, porcelain, cloth, &c., modelled 
alter western lines, as compared with previous ex- 
hibitions, It is necessary that in the manufacture 
of these products Japanese characteristics should 
be preserved, otherwise there will be no sale for 
them. “In point of brain work the Westerns excel 
us, but when it is a question of dexterity in mani 
pulation, as evidenced in decorative art, they 
ave far behind us. There are many subjects 
of artistic treatment with us, as for instance the 
mon, which L think ought to and may be utilized 
with profit. ‘The chief reason why our art pro- 
ducts are so much sought after by foreigners is 
that we have artistic instincts and traits: which 
they cannot well imitate. Why, then, try to imitate 
their products, the result of which must Le articles 
which, like all imitations, however well made, will 
not Lear comparison with the originals? Tam 
very glad indeed to find that there are very few 
such imitations shown in this exhibition, T would 
be the last to suggest that intending exhibitors 
should not devote proper care and attention to the 
preparation of their exhibits; Lut this should always 
be subject to the consideration of commercial 
profit, A gold medal is of no use but to be hung 
up for people to look at. Do not understand me 
ying that imitation is always to be condemned, 
For instance, in the preparation of sill, it were well 
that you should proceed on the lines of French and 
Italian producers. And further you ought to study 
uniformity in the quality of your goods. I should 
like here to state to you briefly my views generally 
on the future economic conditions of this coun 
try, leaving details to Messrs. Wagner and Fesca, 
who have accompanied me here and on whose 
behalf Task your attention and indulgence. 1 
would remind you first of ail thatin human society 
due proportion of things is absolutely necessary; 
if a man’s left foot cam only advance a foot and 
a half while his right makes a stride of twice that 
distance, not only is progress retarded but an ele- 
ment of danger is introduced. In reference to the 
economic condition of Japan there are five things 
which may well be considered as feet. They 
are agriculture, industry, commerce, transportation, 
and monetary circulation. Are these all in propor 
tion to one another? Tthink not, [tseems tome 
that in this country at present, transportation 
facilities ave far in ance of, in a slate of 
higher development than, the others. Just think 
while T enumerate the various means of locomotion 
and conveyance w western civilization 
brought to us—railways, jinrtkisia, carriages, 
waggons, and steamships. Previous to the Re. 
storation, the transportation of rice from Yechigo 

ka took at least thirty days; now it can 
omplished in three or four. ‘The railway tales 
you now from Kyoto to Osaka in one hour, a dis- 
tance which it formerly took twenty-four hours to 
cover. And then we have the telegraph, which in 
apidity of communication far surpasses even the 
railway. Nextin order of development to means of 
communication, comes commerce. Of course you 
will understand that in speaking of commerce T do 
not mean the sale of ice or shia-sembets Luvean wade 
in the importation of goods from, and the exporta- 
tion of our products to, other countries. The carry- 
on of business with combined capital, that is by 
Pattoership, has only been practised since the Res 
toration, and the remark [made at the outset that 
Leuefiis and evils usually go hand in-hand, hee 
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holds good. Some of the partnerships so formed are 
scarcely able to continue, while others are in a worse 
condition and on the point of breaking up. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, as those companies have 

ciple of combining the 


been established on the pri 
capital and efforts of several individuals in one 
business concer may be said that their ex 
istence is an indication of the spread of com- 
mercial knowledge in this country. Among the 
branches of business which have undergone 
considerable development since the Restoration, 
may be specially mentioned banking; while the 
extension of postal money orders has beyond 
doubt conferred many benefits on the people 
atlarge. Ido not wish to say that generally 
dusty and agriculture have been at a standstill 
The ‘production ot silk and of grain has been 
very greatly increased, and the quality of those 
commodities has undergone much improvement. 
Our various industries show signs of further 
activity, as they offer a field for the employment 
of combined capital, which agriculture does not, 
In this country the farms are usually very small. 
If my memory does not deceive me, the staiistics of 
the 17th year of Meiji gave, as the average extent 
of each farm, 3 fa (1 tan=% acte), and at any tate, 
even though this figure is not the correct one, I 
nk you will find that, allover, farms do not run 
ore than from § to 7 fan, And even although a 
mer may have an extent of say 6 fan, his ground 
consists of numerous small scattered lots. When 
at Tkao not long ago there came under my own 
observation the case of a farmer cultivating 
6 tan, whose land was spread over 28 isolated 
lots, some more than an English mile distant from 
any other part of his ground. 1 calculated 
roughly that, presuming his working time to be 
ten hours daily, this man must spend four hours 
on the road. ‘Now, the unsatisfactory state of 
agriculture, when viewed in reference to the pro- 
gress that has been made in commerce, means of 
Uansport and monetary circulation, constitutes a 
distinctly weak point.” Agriculture is the back- 
bone of a nation, The function of a manufacturer 
is simply to convert into a useful form the raw 
material supplied by the agriculturist. A bre- 
wery has lately been started in Yokohama and its 
produce, being of high quality, has been favourably 
received by the public. Weil, the bailey used 
in its operations has to be procured from 
Germany, and freight, duties, insurance, &¢., have 
to be paid on it, Bailey can be grown in this 
country, but Japanese farmers are incapable of 
selecting those kinds which are in demand. 
And besides, like nearly all Japanese pro- 
ducts, the grain lacks uniformity. ‘This is a 
most serious drawback in the case of silk. At 
a recent meeting of sericulturists in ‘Tokyo, 
Mr. Kazama of Koshu, related his experi. 
ences. ‘Thinking that the merchants had some- 
thing to do with the dulness of the silk export 
trade he took over to America, in 1886, 100 bales 
of the best Koshu silk. He offered his wares to a 
spinning firm, and a bargain was closed at the rate 
of $4.10 per pound, on condition that the silk was 




























































































found excellent after passing through a No. 1 
machine. Secretly exultant, because of his beliet 


in the high quality of his sill, Mr. Kazuma watched 
bundle alter bundle examined till go had passed the 
test. But the remaining 10 failed to come up to the 
standard, and so he had to submit to a reduction ot 
10 sen per pound. On his return he investigated the 
matter and found that the fault lay in the care- 
lessness or negligence of the women who performed 
the reeling. He’ then saw that skilled reelers only 
must be employed. Here, then, a lot of excellent 
sille was deteriorated in price. because of the 
presence of a small quantity of infesior material, a 
tact that should be in the minds of all those who 
prepare sillt for exhibition, The Government is 
powerless to remedy this evil: it must be left to the 
sill men. ‘The terms independence and freedom 
have recently been much in every one’s mouth, 
Bat these must not be confounded with obstinacy 
and selfishness. They mean rather mutual. seli 
government. Whenever the Government issues a 
set of standard rules or regulations, a voice uf 
complaint is certain to be heard from some qua:ter. 
But it iy impossible to make a hat which will fic 
every head. The Government has promulgated a 
system of self government for towns and. vill 
Dut it has not enjoined individuals to look ot 
their own interests. This systems of mutual sel 
government for communities must be extended by 
individuals to their own  alfaits—for individuals 
vnstilite a nation, I agriculture advances at the 
ame rate as the other feet, as I have termed thet 
then the nation will be prosperous and happy. One 
word more. Do not adopt blindiy and ina lump 
ideas which Messis. Wagner and Fesca will lay 
e you. Build your own ideas like intelligent 
imen upon the thoughts of ethers, and do not, as 
is two of 

























































nv the case with Japanese, rush on a ce 
tain course without disctimination Or foretho 
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However much the Government may labour, it can 
do but little unless business people unite their 
interests for the advancement of the economic 
condition of the Empire. For my part, as Mini- 
ster for Agriculture and Commerce, I shall gladly 
strive to do my share of the work. 








REVIEW. 
==. 
Madame Chrysanthéme, par Pierre Lort. Paris, 

Calmann Lévy. 

Yer another book on Japan! ‘This last one is by 
the French naval officer and novelist who hides his 
real name nnder the nom de plume of * Pierre 
Loti.” But novelist as Pierre Loti is, his latest 
production is not a novel. It is a kind of journal 
of his visit to Nagasaki, at which place he arrived 
in July, 1885, as commander of a French man-of- 
war, and a commander zealous for Jack’s dogma 
that a sailor should have a wife in every port. No 
bombardment, no gunboat policy this time,—not 
Mars, but Venus. 

Looking about us for periphrases whereby to 
adumbrate in our more prudish tongue things 
which French plain-speaking makes no bones 
about, we find ourselves nonplused. Pethaps the 
best plan, if we are to review the book at all, will 
be just to blurt everything out without petipbrasi 
The thread of the gallant 


ful narrative is, then, sim 
Nag. 














‘aptain’s (rue and faith- 
ly this:—He lands at 
ki, maices straight tor — well! for con- 
nce’ sake let us call it a tea house, enters into 
ations there with a procuier, hires a danisel whom 
he likes but medioctely, nevertheless takes a house 
for her and lives with her for two months, Ze. all 
the time that his vessel stays in port (his officers 
meanwhile doing ditto with other partners), quits 
Japan without the least regret, goes home to 
Patis, writes down with every detail his impres- 
sions of the above-mentioned proceedings, gets 
the resulting volume quite Leautilully illustrated by 
Rossiand Myrbach, dedicates it affectionately” 
to Madame la Duchesse de Richelieu, receives the 
congratulations ot the critics, and is tow faily on 
his way towards a seat in the French Academy, 
And so, Anglo-Saxon reader, there you have it and 
may ruminate upon it. “All very fine!” interposes 
a French acquaintance; “your Englishman is no 
whit better-conducted than we are.” Possibly many 
are not. But they at least do not drag their 
peccadillos into the light of day and write books 
about them; nor, if they did, would they be likely 
to get a duchess or indeed any lady to accept the 
dedication. ‘To this our French friend retorts that 
all this comes from nothing but Uhypocrisie 
anglaise, Pethapsso. Weare willing to concede 
that it remains an open question whether, vice 
once granted, the concealment of it isto be viewed 
as an extenuation, or rather as buta superadded 
iniquity. ‘The casuists must settle t 
may ideed ulbeady have done 90; but we do not 
pretend to have our Escobar by heart, 

We have alluded above in passing to the ex- 
treme beauty of the illustrations to this book. 
‘They really deserve inspection with a microscope, 
so perlect ts their finish.” ‘The style of drawing and 
printing is that with which the Figaro edison of 
Daudet’s “ Tartarin sur les Alpes” and of two or 
thice other works had previously excited the ad- 
miration of a public so diflicult’ to please as the 
Parisians. Not only ave the illustrations minute 
to a degree, they are often poetical, occasionally 
humorous. One way in which their “ japanesi- 
hess” shows itsell is by irregulatity of placing, 
sometimes at the top of the page, sometimes darting 
across iat an angle, at another faily dancing off 
the margin. “The text itself has not rarely acertain 
poetry. "Bat itis the poetry of fatigue, of profound 
and utter désillusiounement. Whether Pierre Loti 

clually classes himself amongst the so-called 
décadents, we know not. But when expression, and 
especially when feeling has come to this pass, what 
can remain but decadence and death 2 Especially 
noticeable is the élasé absence of even the slightest 
glimmering of passion in our author’s so-called 
amours. Te came to Japan with the set purpose 
of, as he phrases it, “marrying” some doll or 
other, “just out of ennui, non Dieu, out of soli- 

and to make up for months of hot tedium 
atthe Pescadoves. Previous tiages” in the 
South Sea Islands and at Constantinople had an- 
swered their purpose. But here, hardly has he 
set up howse,—t'a toy house with toy furniture 
and toy dinners,”—than he wearies of it, of her, 
of everything. To be sure, July to September 
was not the best time for Nagasaki. He com: 
plains of the rain, he complains of the insects 
of various tanks and degrees that would get in 
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under the mOsquito-net, he complains (and here 
he really becomes quite humorous and amusing) 
of ces imbéciles, the Japanese men. But ennui is 
the key-note of the whole, —ennui which itis but just 
to add that he by no means communicates to the 
reader, He writes much too well for that. He even 
paints to the life one side of Ja 

the side represented by such adjectives as tiny 
“ dainty," “quaint,” mignon,” “ rococo,” « doll- 
like,” “ bizarre,” &c. This isa side which many of 
us continue to see, Messrs. Gonse and Fenollosa 
notwithstanding. Whoever has eyes and no hobby 
must see Pierre Loti sees itand italone. His 
poor little Madame Chrysanthéme,” #.e. O Kiku 
San, his Nagasaki bonne amie, is to him noth 
butadoll. Just listen to this Lovelace’s farewell :— 

Without speaking, without making any noise, we 
go down the stairs, I first and she behind me. We 
cross the tiny garden bathed in the sunlight, where 
the dwarf shrubs and contorted plants seem, like the 
rest of the household, to be plunged in a hot somnolence. 

Arriving at the gate, I stop to make my last adieux 
The little pout of sadness has re-appeared, more 
accentuated than ever, on O Kiku’s fsce. However, 
this is proper. it is good form,” and I should feel 
offended by its absence. 

Come along, little mousmé, let us part good friends, 
let us even kiss if you like. I got you in order to 
amuse me. In this you have perhaps but scantily 
succeeded, Still ycu have given me all you could,— 

‘our little person, your curtsies, your music such as it 
is. After all, you have been rather mignonne in your 
Jap style. And who knows? Perhass a connection 
of ideas may sometimes bring you back to my thoughts, 
when I remember this beautiful sunmer, these pretty 
gardens, and the ccncert of all these cicadze, 

She bows low on the door. ch her brow pressed 
against the earth, and she remains in this position of 
supreme respect as long as I am visible on the path 
by which I depart for ever. 

As I go, I do indeed turn back and look at her once 
or twice, But this is only out of politeness, and in 
order to make a suitable return for her beautiful final 
obeisance, 

And the chapter ends by a pretty, though slightly 
Europeanised, picture of poor little O Kiku San 
‘on her hands aad knees, but with face now up- 
lifted, straining her eyes to catch a last glimpse of 
him whom she had done her best to please, but 
with such scant success. We cannot quite recom- 
mend “ Madame Chrysanthéme" as a book for 
family reading, but we do recommend it to the 
private perusal of two classes, tnissionaries and 
the members of the Romaji Kai. If ever there 
was a soul needing saving, it is this gallant cap- 
tain’s. If ever there was an orthography needing 
mending, it is his also. Exempli gratia: djinrich- 
san for jinrikisha. ‘The spelling (several times 
repeated, so that it cannot possibly be a misprint) 
of Komodachi taksan takai, explained as “my 
very tall friend,” is less bad. K for 7 at the be- 
ginning—what is it but a trifle? But is not the 
grammar delicious, the adjective, more gallico, 
following the noun instead of preceding it? The 
Komodachi taksan takaiis quite one of the characters 
of the book. ‘The author thus describes hin 

The'cutest of us all has been Louis de S. Hav- 
ing been in Japan before and having taken unto him. 
self a wife on that occasion, he now contents himself 
with being the friend of ours. He is their Komodachi 
taksan takai (as they call him on account of his exces- 
sive height and want of fulness of body). Speaking 
Japanese better than we do, he constitutes himself their 
confidant. He makes and mars at his pleasure the 
happiness of our households, and amuses himself in 
finitely at our expense. This “very tall friend” of 
our wives gets all the amusement that is to be got out 
of these little creatures, without any of the cares of 
domesticity. 

The book costs, we believe, twenty-five francs. 
The illustrations alone are well worth it, 

































































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
eee) 
(From our Srectat Corresronpent.) 





San Francisco, October 27th. 

My last letter was on 18th, Two days after- 
wards the longest session of Congress ever held 
came to an end by adjournment. The amount of 
work done bears no proportion to the length of 
time consumed in doing it, though 11,598 bills were 
introduced into the House and 3,639 into the 
Senate, the only measures of any consequence 
which became laws were the act creating a depart- 
ment of labour; the act providing for arbitration 
between railroad companies and their enrploy és; 
the act prohibiting the return of Chinamen who 
have gone home; the act to create boards of 
arbitration to settle labour disputes; the act ap- 
propriating money for a congress of American 
hations, and the act providing for a conference of 
maritime nations to-establish a uniform maritime 
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code, ‘The first four of these are demagogue bills 
introduced at the instance of labour’ organiza- 
tions, and not intended to have any effect. In 
fact ‘the only act passed by this long con- 
gress whieh may possibly be referred to here- 
afier, is one looking to the establishment of 
an international maritime code, Not that there 
was not work enough to do, if the houses had been 
in the mind to do it, Among the important: mat- 
ters which will go over to the 51st Congress—for 
at the short session there will be no time for any- 
thing: but the passage of the annual appropriation 
bills—are the forfeiture of unearned land grants, 
the admission of Dakota and other territories, the 
reform of the land laws, the adoption of a banking 
system, the regulation of trusts, the settlement of 
the Pacific Railroad debt, the settlement of the 
fisheries question, and last not least, the tariff 
All of these will be taken up and duly referred in 
December, 1889. 

As the time for the election draws near, the 
fighting grows fierce and furious. By common 
consent the certain. states are neglected by 
both parties for states in which each party has a 
fighting chance. These are New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, and 
California, In each’of these both Democrats and 
Republicans are doing their level best. The 
batile is waged differently in each. In California, 
it is a campaign of education, If the masses have 
been taught that no people ever made itself rich 
hy taxing the many for the benefit of the few, the 
Democrats ‘will carry the state; but the best 
opinion—which [must say Ido not quite share— 
atthe time I write, is that a majority of Califor- 

ans will vote that the protective tariff is the 
mainstay of wages. In Michigan, the Democrats 
are waging an aggressive campaign, alleging on 
the platform that the protection tariff has ruined 
the farmers. In. Connecticut and New Jersey, as 





















in California, it is a contest of principle; 
protection verses revenue reform. In New 
York and Indiana, the fight partakes of a 


personal character. It is intensely bitter and 
almost savage, and the result will largely depend 
on the use of money. There is in Indiana a body 
of some 20,000 uneducated, unprincipled men, who 
by dint of intermarrying steadily for several 
generations, have reached a degiee of brutishness 
which can hardly be conceived by foreigners. 
These ave the people who under the name of white 
caps and regulators go round to the houses of un- 
popular men and women at night, strip them, and 
whip them to the verge of death, with hickory 
withes—the whole in the interest of pure morality. 
Of course these creatures sell their votes. They 
were bought for Garfield in 1880, and there is 
reason to believe that they will be bought for 
Hartison this year. If they’ are, the Republicans 
will carry the state. 

In New York, James G. Blaine has taken the com- 
mand, and is directing matters personally. He 
is endeavouring to renew the alliance of 1884 with 
Patrick Ford and the Irish clergy. Ivis said, I 
know not how truly, that the se cardinal of the 
Catholic Church in this country, Gibbons of Bal- 
timore, who has visions of the Papacy on the death 
of the present Pope, has set his face against inter- 
ference by his clergy. My letters from Washing- 
ton say confidently that the Irish are “back in 
the fold.” However this may be, we all know how 
potent money proves with this class of voters. To 
offset the intrigues of Blaine and the money of the 
Manufacturers’ League, the Democrats have noth- 
ing but pure reason. ‘That they are using well. 
In all the long Free Trade struggle in England 
no such eloquent speeches were uttered as are 
being made daily in New York. Never was poli- 
tical economy made so clear to the average under- 
standing. But truth does not always win the first 
rubber. 

By way of pointing the moral of the arguments 
of the revenue reformers, we have had, since I 
last wrote, two commercial collapses. One was 
thelead corner; the other the lumber trust on this. 
coast. Ever since the carbonate discoveries of 
Colorado and Utah, lead has been tending down- 
ward, the supply being in excess of the demand. 
So much lead was produced in 1883, that the price 
fell to 3. cts. a pound. A combination was then 
formed’ betweeuw the leading smelters and lead 
miners, by which their interests were pooled, and 
a success(ul resistance made to the attempt of re- 
venue reformers to reduce the duty of 58 per cent. 
on foreign lead. For two or three years, however, 
the combination did not succeed in raising the 
price of lead very materialy. It was not till last 























year that a smart operator in Chicago took the 


matter in hand, and showed what could be done by 
a blending of cash with audacity, He began to buy 
lead at cents and actually put it up to 54 cents, 
thus causing serious losses to painters and dealers 
in lead pipe and sheet lead, But when he got it 
Ie to 5} cents, more lead poured in upon him than 
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he could handle, and one day he went to smash. 
Lead of course fell Lack to the point at which it 
had started. 

The lumber trust was predicated upon the boom 
in the southern counties in this State, which led 
to a vast increase of building. ‘There is a duty of 
$2 on foreiyn lumber, which served the operators 
asa back log. With this insurance they went to 
work, and actually put up the price of lumber fiom 
$15 to $22}. At this point the market began to 
quiver; it Lottered, and staggered, and finally col- 
lapsed; opened at $22.50 in the morning, and 
closed at $12.50 before night. 

Both operations inflicted severe losses on the 
consumers of the articles that were cornered, and 
both ended in the ruin of the cornerers. It is 
needless to add that neither would have been 
possible but for the protection tariff. 

People are enjoying a hearty laugh at the ex- 
pense of the British Minister, Lord Sackville. 
Itappears that somebody who says his name is 
Murchison, and that he is a naturalized English 
man, wrote to the Minister to ask for his advice 
how to vote this fall. Instead of throwing the 
letter in the waste-paper basket as he should have 
done, Lord Sackville gravely replied to it as 
follows :— 

















Beverly (Mass.), September 13th, 1888. 
Sin.—1 am in receipt of yout letter of the yth inst. and beg to 
say that T fully arp difficulty in which you find youre 
Self in casting your vote, You are probably aware that any 
ical party which openiy favoured the. mother country at the 
Present moment would lose popularity, and. that the party in 
power is fully aware of this fact. The’ party, however, 4s, | bee 
Teve, still desicous of maintaining friendly relations with Great 
Britain, and is still as desirous of settling all questions with 
Cada, which have been unfortunately reopened since the re- 
jection of the treaty by the Republican majority inthe Senate, 
and the President's message, to which you allude, All allow 
ances must, therefore, be made for the political situation as re> 
gards the Presidential election created. 
however, 
‘eveland may p 
be elected, but thete is every rearon to believe that. while up: 
iz the position he has taken, ve will manifest a spirit of 
fation in dealing with the question involved in his, mes- 
Tenclose an article from the New York Timer of August 
sand, and remain, yours faithfully, 









































. Sacevinne West, 


Both parties have been trying ever since to 
make political capital out of the letter. On the 
whole it is considered as a sort of endorsement for 
Mr, Cleveland, and the Republicans have got out 
their old cuts of the Lion and Unicorn once more. 
‘Transparencies depict the British Minister direct- 
ing the American citizen to vote for “his man 
Cleveland ”—all which is supposed to be exceed- 
i y galing. 
he Manitobans are still at war with the Cana- 
dians over their railroad crossing—the former 
declaring that the new connecting line with the 
Northern Pacific must and shall be built, and the 
latter as stoutly asseverating that the monopoly 
of the Ca n Pacific shall not be infringed. 
No blood has yet been spilt ; but the finest pas. 
sages of heroic poetry have been brought to bear 
on the situation, and men’s feelings are worked up 
to a fearful pitch. 































IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COUR. 
5 
Before C. R. Greatuouse, Esq., Consul-General. 
Monpay, November 12th, 1888. 





ALLEGED ASSAULT. 

Edward Valentine and Patrick Wafer, members 
of the Yokohama Fire Brigade, appeared on a 
summons charged with assaulting Alexander Clark, 
on the latter’s premises, on the occasion of a fire 
at 223, Bluff. 

The defendant Valentine, whose case was first 
gone into, pleaded * not guilty.” 

Complainant made a plan of his compound and 
of that of the one adjoining, where the fire was, 
and this was handed into Court. 

Alexander Clark, sworn, deponed—On the 
night of the fire at Mr. Meiklejohn’s house Valen- 
tine came on to the verandah of my house and 
walked up and down smoking his pipe. Lordered 
him off, but he refused to go, and insulted me. 
I then called a policeman to remove him, and he 
drew his fireman’s axe. He never went off the 
verandah, or went where the fire was. He 
knocked me down, and threatened me with his 
axe. If Ihad attempted to retaliate I should most 
likely have lost my life, or have been maimed for life. 











He was standing opposite a private door. ‘The 
house was not in danger, neither was the verandah, 
I then went into the house and shut the door. ‘The 





fowl-house and the water-closets were about ei 
feet from the burning premises, and were 
danger of catching my house on fire. My house 
was insured for $1,000, and the furniture for an- 








Cather $1/oQ09 "The outhouses were not insured. 1 
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had ordered some coolies off my verandah, but 
when Mr. Loomis came and wanted to pull down 
the outhouses to save his own property, I told him 
to mind his own business. ‘The outhouse was not 
‘on fire at this time, as I went to see, because I had 
property in them, carpets, &c, I ordered all the 
Covlies out of my compound, and requested the 
police to put them out. The police kept the Japa- 
nese firemen under control. Valentine came on 
to the verandah after Mr. Loomis had spoken 
about pulling down the outhouses. ‘The house was 
partly two storeys and partly one, and the wind 
was blowing in such a direction that I did not 
think it would take fire, 

The Court—Have you ever known a Japanese 
two-sturied house not to catch fire when another 
House s burning within eight feet of it—would 
it not take fire from the heat? 

Complainant—I have never known it to he so. 
I did not think it would take fire—it might blister 
the paint. 

Defendant—Where was I stam 
ordered me off the verandah ? 

Complainant—I do not know. 

Defendant—In which way did I come on to your 
verandah? Must Inot have come through your 
louse ? 

Complainant—I do not know. 

Defendant—Did you not follow me on to the 
verandal through your house? 

Complainant—No. 

Defendant—Did not you make a remark ? 

Complainant—No. 

Defendant—Not any remark about the house 
being insured 

Compl 

Defendant—Were you sober at the time? 

Complainant—Yes; as sober as Lam now. 

Defendant—Were the covlies sober—were any 
of them given in charge in your presence ? 

Complainant—Not that 1 know of. 

Mr. Francisco Da Roza, in answer to complain. 
ant, said—I was at the fire at Mr. Meiklejohn’s, 
I did not sce you knocked down, 

Complainant—Did you see me lying down ? 

Witness—Ves, I saw you lying down on thé 
verandah, and aman standing over you with an 
axe in his hand, nd in the glare of the fire I 
ight that it’ made a very funny picture, 1 
ked through Mr. Clark’s house, close to which 
I live. 

‘The Cout—How long were you standing on 
the verandah before you saw the affray. 

Witness—About three or four minutes, while I 
was there defendant came in and I heard him 

ay “No, yor won't put me out, for | have come 
here to pat out the fire.” Tsaid, “1 don’t want 
to put you out,” and then Valentine said, “1 beg 
your pardon, Twas speaking to these people.” 1 
went away, because Mr. Clark did not seem to 
witme there, The next thing Tsaw was Mr, 
Clark lying on bis back. Mr. Clark: was walking 
from one verandah to another, 

‘The Court—Did you hear him speak to more 
than one person ? 

Witness—I heard him speak to the coolies and 
Japanese police. 

‘The Cowt—Did you hear any more than * You 
can’t put me ont’ ? 
Witness—No. 

‘The Court—Was Mr. Clark excited? 

Witness—Yes, [think he was a little excited, 

The Court—Did you hear Mr. Clatle speak to 
Mr. Loomis? 

Wtness—I saw Mr. Loomis there, but I did not 
lear what Mr. Clark said to him. Clark called 
the policeman “chikusho” when the latter came 
near him. 


‘The Court—Was 
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outhouse burned down at 
the time Mr. Clark w dering the people away ? 

Withess—Tt was burning. 

‘Vhe Court—Was Mr. Clark diunk when you 
saw him? 

Witness—I think he was more excited than 
drunk, Clark ordered me ont of the compound, 
Lut Valentine said “Tama ficeman, and. will 
not go 

The Court—How long was this before you saw 
Mr. Clark on his back.” 

Witness About three quarters of an hour, 
Captain Hardy was called and corroborated the 
coinge evidence 
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n, was alo culled asa witness, 


and asked hy complainant if he remembered the 
five refers 


Ho, said 


t Did 





sce a man knock me 


you 





uess-—Yes, P<aw a man knock you dow 
and when you get up yeu looked me in the face 
and then tan to the end of the verandah, but 
Liefore you could get into the house the same man 
lit youagain, Pdid not see who the 

When Lwent in there was no other KE 
there, Tturned my head a momey 
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I looked back I saw Mr. Clark knocked down 
Valentine never spoke to Mr. Da Roza. I never 
saw his face at all. Mr. Clark was knocked 
down twice. : 

Patrick Wafer, called, and asked if he saw 
complainant knocked down, said ‘ No.” 

Complainant—Do you not remember anyone 
threatening me with an axe? 

Witness—No. 

‘The Court—Has Mr. Claik sent any one to you 
about this affair ? 

Witness—Yes, Sir; Mr. Solomon came to my 
shop and asked some questions, and said if 1 
turned round on Mr. Clark’s side I would get 
plenty of work as he was connected with the Dray. 
aye Company. He also said Valentine would 
collapse in Court. 

Complainant—All this is false. 

After the complainant's categorical denial to the 
Court of most of the statements of Wafer, his 
case was closed. 

Vor the defence, Mr. Le Prevost stated that he 
was one of the first at the fire, and walked through 
the house on to the verandah, with thought of 
helping to save the furniture. Saw a fireman 
there, who shortly after said, “I should like to see 
you put me out. Tam a fireman, and have come 
to put out the fire.” ‘The out buildings were then 
on fire, and he (witness) went into the house and 
turned the coolies out and locked the front door. 
‘Mr. Clark was very much excited, but he did not 
think he was drank, Had it not been for the fire- 
men throwing the out-house down his house would 
certainly have gone. 

Defendant—Did you see me do anything out of 
the way? 

Witness—I saw nothing out of the way on the 
part of any of the firemen. I saw Mr. Young, 
who was the only one I recognised. 

Mr, Loomis stated that he suggested the pushing 
down of the out-building, and if this had not been 
done it would have caught the others. When he 
told the men to push down this out building, Mr. 
Clark told him to mind any own business. 

Mr. Worden, called, said he put it to Mr. 
Clark that he could save the building if he liked, 
but the latter replied that it could not be saved as 
there no water, He (witness) said Clark 
could have water from his place, but the offer was 
declined. He requested a Japanese policeman to 
see that the fire was put out, and seeing that Mr. 
Clark did not want him there he went to work on 
Mr. Loomis? side. He subsequently returned, 
however, and saw the firemen push’ down the 
burning’ outbuildi When witness spoke to 
the policeman, Mr. Clark said, “iranai,” by 
which he supposed he meant that he did not 






















































want the building saved. Witness was on 
the spot very early, and saw that Mr. Clark's 
well was so close’ to the fire that it could 
be used. He (witness) did not see Valentine 


strike Mr. Clark, but heard him say, “Oh, ty to 
to put me out—you cannot.” Did not see any 
blow stuck. Valentine was not on the verandah 
when witness went there, but was engaged push- 
ing down the burning outhouse. 

Mr. Young, vswer to defendant, said he 
did not see him knock Mr, Clark down. ’ Witness 
said he saw Valentine on the verandah, and te- 
quested him to assist in putting out the fire, which 
he did. He ordeted Valentine to get some water, 
and as he was about to take it froma tub standing 
on the verandah, Clark caught hold of Valentine 
by the coat collar and refused to allow him to 
take the water, Valentine then pushed Clark, who 
went head over heels, but did not strike him. One 
of Clark's servants attempted to strike Valentine, 
and the latter handed him over to the police. 
Through Clark’s manner of speech he appeared 
to be very much excited. There was water in the 
cask, and witness knocked the plug out. 

Defendant, sworn, stiated—I went to the fire, 
and got there about seven minutes before any of 
the test. Seeing the house of Mr. Clark open, 
Tran right through and on tothe verandah, Clatke 
met me at the door, and said You are no d—d 
yood here, you are too late.” said, 1am too 
Tate to save Mr. Meiklejohi’s house, but Tam 
come to save vours.” Clark replied, “1 am in 
sured, and will not have any firemen on my pre- 
mises.” Clark told a Japanese policeman to put 
me out, but Esaid T would not be put ont, and 
went to a place where the fire was bieaking ont 
fresh, and pulled ont my axe to cut away some 
mber. Here Clark interfered and tried to pull 
me back, and [shoved him away several times. 
He then told me if I did not leave his pre- 
mises he would “blow my blatk head off,” 
to which [replied that if he did not leave me alone 
Twould cut him down with my fire axe. Then 
Young and Wafer came round to where Twas, 
and T told them to tell Clark to let me alone ot 
I should be forced into striking him as he had 
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told me to go to the verandah and get some water, 
and as I was about to do so Clark got hold of me 
again, when I struck him and knocked him down, 
Thad my fire axe in my hand at the time. 

The Court—If the outhouse had not been pulled 
down, would the other houses have caught fire ? 

Defendant—Certainly. Nothing could have 
saved the other houses liad not the small one been 
pulled down, Clark’s objection was that he would 
not have it pulled down as his house was insured. 

Mr. Morgin said he had, during seven years, 
never seen firemen stopped {rom going into peo- 
ples’ compounds when there was a fire—it was the 
custom to do so. He though it was the duty of 
firemen to do so in order to save premises, espe- 
cially if they were insured. 

The Court, referring to the fact that a com- 
plaint had been lodged against Wafer, said it 
failed to comprehend that proceeding—complain- 
aut could scarcely expect Wafer to lestify in his 
favour. Complainant had stated that Valentine 
went into the house and remained on the verandah 
smoking his pipe. Had Valentine been there as a 
tespasser Mr. Clark would have been justified 
in using the necessary force to have put him 
out, but if he went there in the execution 
of his duty, as agent for the insurance com- 
panies in fact, he did not think he was to 
blame, but rather that he should have been the 
prosecutor and have been backed by the insurance 
companies. The testimony given would re- 
quire looking over, and there was a question of 
greater importance to the public than whether 
Valentine committed an assault or not. Defendant 
was in uniform, and was quickly at the fire, yet 
after he got there, according to complainant he 
remained in the verandah smoking his pipe. “fhe 
Court had never known a fireman, first to atrive 
at a fire, to stand within a few feet of a fire quietly 
smoking his pipe. But other witnesses contra- 
dicted this. Mr. Worden saw defendant working 
at the fire; Mr. Young supported his statement, 
the latter sending Valentine away from the fire to 
get water from the verandah. In order to be able 
to look carefully over the evidence, the case would 
be adjourned till to-morrow at two o'clock. 

Patrick Wafer, was then charged with assault- 
ing the complainant in the previous case, at the 
same time and place, but the Court did not 
think an assault was committed, as defendant and 
complainant were separated by too great a dis- 
tance, and the charge was consequently dismissed. 





















Turspay, November 13th, 1888. 

Mr. Greathouse delivered judgment in this case 
to-day. He said:—In this case Ned Valent 
a citizen of the United States, is charged with 
assault. and battery on the complainant, Alex. 
Clark. ‘This matter has attracted more attention 
in the community than is usual in cases of simple 
assault and battery, because the defendant claims 
thatthe difficulty grew out of force or interference 
on the part of the complaining witness with the de- 
fendant when in the discharge of his duties asa 
fireman, and also from the fact that an attempt 
was made to show that the complaining witness 
by his conduct evinced to say the least a curious in- 
disposition to have his property, which was insured, 
saved fiom the fire, Indeed the statement of some 
of the witnesses went even further and would 
yo far to establish the fact that the complaining 
witness was endeavouring to prevent and stop any 
jon which would save the property from de- 
struction by the fire, ‘Ihe evidence is conflicting 
as might naturally be expected from witnesses 
testifymy respecting occurrences during the excite- 
ment incidental to a destructive fire, but T regret 
to say that in some essential points it is almost 
wholly irreconcileable, It is a most unpleasant 
task for a Court to decide when such is the case. 
The evidence, however, about which there is vo 
conflict shows that on the goth ult. an accidental 
fire occnired on the premises of Mr. Meiklejohn 
on the Bluff, which totally destroyed his dwelling- 
house; that the tear of Meiklejoln’s house which 
s two storied, was very close to the compound 
of Clark, the complaining witness; that on Clark’s 
compound there was a dwelling house surrounded 
on three sides by a verandah, one of which directly 
faced the building of Meiklejohn 5 that running 
from this verandah and commencing only three or 
four feet from it was a tow of wooden buildings 
consisting of a kitchen, stable and water closet, 1m 
ning in the direction of Meiklejohn’s compound 
and terminating but a short distance from it, This 
row of buildings was wooden and mostinflammable, 
and quite close to the residence of Mr. Loomis on 
an adjoining lot. In addition to this there were 
on Clark’s compound servants? quarters built in the 
usual inflammable style of Japanese houses with 
a chicken house attached, ‘which chicken house 
abutted on the row of buildings mentioned above 
widlrjojityaa fwarnaw space of 2} to 3 feet between. 
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‘The servant’s Quarters and chicken house were so 
close to the burning buildings (Meiklejohn’s) that 
according to the testimony it must be evident that 
they would catch fire and be destroyed, and in fact 
they did catch fire and were pulleddown by the Vo- 
lunieer Fire Department and further spread of the 
fire thus arrested. A sketch of the two compounds 
was handed in by the complaining witness in which 
the kitchen, stables and water closet were shown 
as terminating 8 feet from the chicken house, but 
Clarke subsequently corrected this plan and showed 
that they were separated only. by a distance of 2} 
to 3 feet. It also appears that if these buildings 
had been permitted to burn without interference, 
the fire must necessarily have been communicated 
to the row of buildings extending to Clark's house 
and thence to his dwelling and that all his proper 
ty would have been destroyed, which would have 
jeopardized the property of the adjoining owners. 
t further appears from the evidence that at the 
first. alarm of fire, three, namely Valentine, 
Young, and Wafer, of the Volunteer Fire 
_ Brigade organized by the Insurance Companies 
promptly reported themselves to Mr. Morgin, 
in charge of the Brigade, who directed them to 
proceed to the scene of the fire and to do what 
they could to put it out. Valentine seems to have 
reached the spot in advance of the others. He 
was clad in the uniform of the Fire Brigade with 
helmet, &c., and there can be no doubt that Clark 
understood. fully why he came, and his  posi- 
tion as agent of the Insurance Companies which 
he was. Here the conflict of testimony begins. 
Clark’s statement substantially is that Valentine 
came through his house, made no attempt to put 
out the fire, but simply walked up and down 
the verandah smoking his pipe, and that when 
(Clark) ordered him off the verandah Valentine 
assaulted him and knocked him down, Clark 
was very positive, very direct, in his testimony. 
—which he reiterated after he had heard the 
evidence of several others to the contrary—that 
Valentine had never gone before the assault and 
battery to the servants’ quarters on Clark’s com- 
pound which were on fire, but simply contented 
himself with walking up and down Clark's veran- 
dah coolly smoking a pipe, and then without pro- 
vocation knocking down the owner of the premises 
who was simply remonstrating with him on account 
of his extraordinary behaviour. If I believed that 
Valentine had so acted I should not hes’ 
punish him severely but it seems to me 
dible that a man who is a member of the Insurance 
Fire Brigade and who had shown so much dilli- 
gence in reaching the scene of the fire that he 
had arrived there in advance of the others, could 
have been so suddenly transformed into an inso- 
lent, indifferent and unjustifiable spectator calmly 
sinoking his pipe, without an effort to do anything 
when it.was evident that without some action 
Clark’s house which was insured must certainly be 
destroyed. But Lam wholly relieved from mere 
conjecture on this point by. the testimony of 
others who I think were disinterested and cer- 
tainly much less excited witnesses than Clark. 
Da Roza, a witness called by the prosecution 
stated that Clark was greatly excited; he was 
ordering people off the premises, calling them 
“ chikusho” which means “ beasts.” Dr. Worden 
states that while he did not actually see the 
striking he saw that some one had knocked 
Clark down, but that before that Valentine was 
working at the servants’ quarters and that he 
saw him just before the assault. come from 
the burning building on the verandah. Young, 
one of the fire brigade, states that Valentine 
was at work at the servants’ quarters and that he 
directed him to go to a butt or reservoir for water 
near the verandah to get water to help to exti 
guish the fire; that then Clark who had been 
endeavouring to prevent any interference with the 
fire seized Valentine by the collar of his shirt; 
that Valentine then pushed him and Clark fell 
head over heels. Valentine, who under our law 
has a right to testify, states substantially that 
when he arrived at the premises of Clark he was 
told by him that he did not desire to be interfered 
with ‘as his property was insured; that after 
some delay occasioned by Clark he succeeded in 
getting to the servants’ quarters which were then 
burning and had pulled them down; that then 
le was ordered by Mr. Young of the Fire Brigade 
to go back to a butt or hogshead containing water 
near the verandah of Clark’s dwelling house and 
while attempting to get at this water Clark seized 
him by the collar and he then knocked him down 
The testimony of Loomis, Mr. Da Roza and es- 
pecially that’ of Mr, Le Prevost of the Fapan 
Gaeette, all tend to confirm in a more or less de- 
gree the direct or positive evidence of Young, 
and Valentine that Clark made the first assault 
by calling Valentine . Itis evident from the 
testimony that if Valentine and other members of 


the Fire Brigade had not interfered fire would 
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have communicated to the row of building running 
to Clark’s house and that if this had not been stop: 
ped Clatk’s buildings would have been destroy 
ed. vis also evident, I regret to say, Clark for 
some reason was endeavouring to interfere, and 
that if his orders had been carried out his dwelling 
would have been destroyed, and the property of 
Mr. Loomis and others, to say the least, jeopar- 

zed. ‘There can be no question but that Clark 
was undertaking, and doing all in, his power, to 
prevent any one from interfering with the 
burning of his property. I am_ therefore com 
pelled to give weight to the direct testimony 
of Young and Valentine, corroborated as it is di- 
rectly or indirectly by circumstances established 
by other witnesses, that Clark in his excited state 
made the first assault on Valentine in endeavour- 
ing to interfere with him in the discharge of his 
duties. As [understand the testimony, the lusur- 
e Companies have organized the Fire Brigade 
for the purpose of protecting all property, more 
especially that which is insured. This Brigade 
has been organized for seven years, and as the In- 
surance policies are taken out under the condi- 
tions and customs prevailing it must be under- 
stood that the Fire Brigade representing the 
insurance companies have the right to enter on 
the insured premises and take proper and lawful 
steps to subdue fire. Under this view it is not 
necessary for a man to wait to get permission from 
owners or consulates to do what is proper. The 
members of the Fire Brigade are not trespassers in 
the eyes of the law and should be protected in all 
that they lawfully do. In this case Valentine would 
not be a trespasser, He was interfered with in 
the discharge of his duty; but for his action and 
that of the other members of the Fire Brigade the 
dwelling house of Clark would have been destroyed 
and the Insurance Companies subjected to $2,000 
liability. I therefore hold Valentine not 
‘The only remaining question is as to the imposi- 
tion of costs upon Clark. I believe that all citizens 
of the United States in this country should be held 
to a strict responsibility for their criminal acts and 
that no fear of costs should be interposed against 
Japanese or internationals who may compla 
against them. For this reason I do not think it 
proper to impose upon the complaining witness the 
costs of the prosecution. ‘The judgment of the 
Court is that the defendant is not guilty and no 
costs are adjudged against the complaining witness. 


















































SAPAN AS A MARKET FOR BRITISH 
MANUFACTURES. 
cee eee 

Into the merits or demerits of the following 
article from Engineering, which some of our 
readers will like to see, we (London and China 
Express) will not enter. Several statements are 
certainly open to question :— 


Considerable attention has lately been drawn to 
the efforts of the Japanese Government to abolish 
ex-lerritorial jurisdiction and to place their nation 
ona footing of political equality with Western na- 
lions, and although these efforis have for the time 
being proved abortive, there can be no doubt b 
that the end aimed at will be attained before many 
years elapse. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
ihe opposition offered to the various clauses of 
the proposed treaty by the foreign Powers should 
have ended as it did in the withdrawal from the 
conference of the Japanese representative, but 
when one considers that the latter had to arrange 
the terms of the treaty with no less than seventeen 
foreign representatives, the result is perhaps not 
to be wondered at. ‘The failure has been chiefly 
brought about by the position taken up by the 
Ministers of the smaller European Powers and 
those having the least interest in the trade of 
Japan. All the representatives at the conference 
having an equal right to object to any particular 
clause, it was of course necessary for the Japanese 
Government to conciliate the small Powers equally 
with the British and American nations, who are 
the chief traders in Japan. An article appeared 
some time since in the Atlantic Monthly beating 
‘on this subject of treaty revision (see  Thraldom 
of Japan” in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 
1887), but the facts contained therein are so er. 
roneous that very little reliance can be placed on 
the opinions advanced for the failure of the con- 
ference. One would certainly have expected that 
the English Press in Japan would have taken some 
notice of an article so damaging to British interests 
in the East, but we regret to have to say that the 
papers published in Japan ostensibly by our own 
countrymen are not truly representative of the 
British residents in that country. They are, 
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perhaps, with one exception, either sadly wanting 
or are afraid to speak out with the 


usual frcedom of the Press, and on more than one 
oceasion the course taken by the leading journal 
has been such as to cause a patriotic Briton to 
doubt whether the responsible editor was an Eng- 
lishman. This state of affairs is greatly to be 
regretted, as it not only creates bad fecling be- 
tween the Japanese and the British residents, 
but also gives rise to false impressions at home, 
ce the English Press must to a very great ex 
tent be guided in its opinion on Japanese matters 
by the information supplied by the journals pub- 
lished in Yokohama. As regards the article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, its drift undoubtedly is to 
damage as much as possible English prestige in 
Japan, and to induce the native buyer to patronise 
the American at the expense of the European 
markets, and if this were accomplished the 
English manufacturer would of course be the chief 
sufferer, since rather more than one-half of the 
total imports at the present time come fiom Great 
Bui 

Some very interesting statistics were given last 
year by the late Mr. Russell Robertson, H.B.M. 
Consul at Yokohama (whose ability and tact were 
versally recognised by the British colony), in 
papers read by him at Leeds and elsewhere, and 
we would refer our readers to the paper red at 
Leeds for fuller information on this subject. They 
will find there that in 1886 the total imports into 
Japan were in value equal to £6,557,817, and the 
exports £7,999,059, and these amounts Great 
Britain Shared to the extent of £3,293,183 and 
093,430 respectively. Our most active’ com- 
petitor as a vendor in Japan at the present time 
is undoubtedly Germany, and that this is so is not 
owing to the superiority of the articles supplied by 
Germans, but because they succeed in suiting 
Japanese taste and requirements, and also, be- 
cause they push their articles better into the market, 
For instance, German beers suit the taste of the 
native better than glish ales, and such is now 
the demand for these commodities that lager and 
bock beers may be procured in very remote locali- 
ties where foreigners are rarely or never to be met 
with, This strong competition on the part of Ger- 
many applies at present chiefly to such articles as 
are suitable for food or clothing, but itis necessary 
for English manufacturers of iron and steel wares 
and machinery to recognise the fact that unless 
that bestir themselves they will lose a large portion 
of the heavy orders for railway material and plant 
that must of necessity be transmitted by Japan to 
Europe or America during the next few years. 
Some orders have recently gone to Germany for 
rails and girders, and in the case of the latter we are 
informed that on equal terms the German tenders 
were preferred to the English, Almost the whole 
of the railway plant used in the main island of 
Japan has hitherto come from England, while that 
required in Yesso—the noith istand— 
obtained from America. We may here remark 
that the country from which the material or plant 
is ordered in the. first instance almost entirely 
depends on where or under what nationality the 
Japanese official in charge of the work has been 
educated. ‘Thus all the engineers on the lines 
near Tekio or Kioto were educated in their profes- 
sion by Englishmen either in England or in Japan, 
whereas in Yesso Americans have, until quite re- 
cently, had the advising of the native officials in 
every matler, and it has been the custom to send 
students from there to complete their studies in 
America. Consequently American plant and ma- 
chinery have obtained a firm footing in the north 
island. 

This state of things will not last long, however, 
as the Japanese is quite wide enough awake to 
recognise the fact that other countries besides 
England or America can supply the atticles he 
wants, and he will naturally buy in the cheapest 
market, provided he knows where that market is. 
From American competition in Japan we have not 
such to fear, always supposing our manufacturers 
do not fail to advertise their wares and supply 
them of good quality. Ametica, it is well known, 
owing to her protective tariff, cannot compete with 
us in iron and steel manufactures out of her own 
country, and she is further handicapped in Japan 
as regards all heavy goods, by higher freights, 
since such goods coming from the eastern manu. 
facturing States require to go vid the Suez Canal, 
owing to the heavy charges for railway carriage 
across the American continent. Germany will be 
our chief competitor hereafter, and English manu- 
facturers should not forget that while they should 
leave no stone unturned to beat the German out of 
the field, they must not resort to the expedient of 
supplying inferior articles, as the Japanese Luyer 
will soon find out: finding out already—that 
the cheap and nasty does not pay. This has been 
lately exemplified in the case of blankets. A few 
years ago German blankets commanded the market 
because they looked the same as the English made 
\articleaid' castles, ‘The coolie (every coolie has 
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a blanket, which he chiefly uses as an overcoat) 
soon, however, began to find out that looks ae 
not everyt so he now prefers to give half a 
dollar or so more for an English made blanket 
which he finds nearly twice as durable as the 
German article. We regret very much to say 
that we have seen signs in Japan of the de: 
terioration of the articles supplied by the British 
exporter, we will not say manufacturer, for we are 
loth to believe that some of the rubbish we have 
seen comes out of the manufactories of Great 
Britain even although the articles in question bear 
the name of Sheffield houses. Knives that will 
not last through the dissection of a Japanese fowl 
were surely never of British origin. What is 
necessary if Great Britain is to maintain or extend 
its connection in Japan is that manufacturers of 
high standing should establish branch houses in 
the country, or send as representatives first-rate 
business men capable of pushing the trade in the 
same way as it is pushed in the home markets. 
No doubt some few of the best known firms are 
represented by houses of old standing in Yokohama 
and other treaty ports; but this is not sufficient 
at the present day. We regret to have to say. so, 
but there can be litte doubt that the Biitish 
merchant in Japan is behind the age, and is slow 
to recognise the increase of competition, or if he 
does, has not energy enough to meet and over- 
come it. The good old days when a merchant sat 
in his office and the native came and asked for 
his goods as a favour are gone never to return. 
‘There are exceptions, of course, and some English 
firms do push their business, but they are, as a 
rule, merchants only, and not the direct representa 
tives of makers, and in some cases they put their 
own name on the material that they sell in Japan. 
Engines and boilers are to be seen with apents’ 
names only affixed to them, although the Japanese 
officials firmly believe them to be those of the 
makers. This is to be deprecated, as such a pro- 
ceeding can only lead to the introduction into the 
country of an inferior class of machinery, it being 
well known that no first-rate firm will allow any 
name but their own to appear on their manu- 
factures. is isa matter of special importance 
in the first instance when dealing with a country 
where the requirements for iron and steel manu- 
factures are increasing and are likely to do so for 
some years to come. 

We cannot hold out hopes, however, that the 
demand for iron and steel goods other than pig 
iron, rails, bars, and plates will be ntaintained for 
any lengthened period, for a time will come when 
the enter prise of the people will have established 
manufactories sufticient to supply most of their 
requirements in this bianch; and should the ex- 
isting treaties be ullimately abolished and the 
country thrown open to foreign Wade, as is certain 









































to be the case before long, this end will be attained 
all the sooner, as foreign capital wili be quickly 
cted to a country where labour is cheap and 

de, and where the security 
Iisa matter of un- 
pan will ever be able 
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of lile and property Is good. 
certainty as yet whether J 

to dispense entirely with 
iron and steel, for while coal is 
good quality iron ore has not been discovered in 
Sullicient quantities or in such favourable localities 
to insure ils being utilised so as to compete with 
the imported article, ‘The best suggestion we can 
offer is that the responsible heads of some of the 
leading fi the iron and steel trades and 
manufacturing engineers should visit Japan and 
judge for themselves as to the probabilities of that 
country being a good market for their manu 
factures, and at the same time obtain a knowledge 
of what suits the requirements of the people, and 
the extent of the competition to be encountered. 
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I MADE MY FATHER EM- 
PEROR, 
rennin’ 

Passaces From THY Diary or tHe Empenor 

Frepericr. 

The Deutsche Rundschau, a monthly German 
review, publishes in its October number abstracts 
of the Diary of the lace Emperor Frederick, which 
he kept during the Fianco-Geiman war of 1870, 
In this diary, says the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily News, the Crown Prince's own words prove 
that he took by far the greatest part in the crea- 
tion of the German empire, ‘The publication of 
the diary has led to a very lively controversy at 
Berlin; and Prince Bismarck has hastened to re- 
cord his belief, and to have it telegraphed to all 
the points of the compass, that the diary appears 
to him to be clearly apocryphal. Simarly, the 
semi-official Vorth German Gaeetle is empowered, 
it says, to declare that the diary in question was 
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published without the knowledge of the present 

Emperor, and it adds :— 

As for the text of the alleged diary, it contains 
such serious errors of time and fact, according to 
the recollection of those who were concerned in 
the events referred to, that its genuineness must 
be doubted. In particular, it is impossible that 
the whole contents of the diary could have been 
written by the Crown Prince himself, and daily 
ecorded by him, from fresh impressions. 

On the other hand, the Berlin Post declares the 
theory that the Empress Frederick was in any way 
responsible for the publication of the late Emperor's 
diary to be untenable. At the same time the 
journal does not express any doubt as to its 
genuineness, being supported in this view by 
Professor Delbriick, the tutor of the late Prince 
Waldemar. 














“CWE RETAIN ALSACE.” 

Meanwhile we give below a translation of some 
of the more salient passages of the document in 
question :—On the 3rd September, after the sur- 
tender of Sedan and the capture of Napoleon, he 
writes :— Bismarck came to see me at Donchery. 
We retain Alsace in the German administration, 
The idea of the federation of the Empire and the 
re-establishment of the Imperial dignity had 
scarcely been thought of. I noticed that he was 
only inclined to it conditionally, and I took care 
not to press it upon him, although I was convinced 
that it must come about. Events are leading to- 
wards it, and circumstances cannot be more 
favourable than they are owing to this victory. 
On the goth of September, I spoke to the King 
about the Imperial question which was maturing. 
In the meantime, negotiations with the German 
States have already commenced. ‘The King does 
not think this question imminent. He referred to 
the rematk of Du Bois-Reymond that Imper m+) 
was antiquated; there would be in future in Ger- 
many only the King of Prussia and the German 
duchies, I replied that the three Kings of Saxony, 
Bavaria, aud Wurtemburg force us to take the 
lead with the Imperial title. On alluding to 
Napoleon, his opposition at last became weaker.” 


























BISMARCK NOT AWARE oF HIS Power. 

Even Prince Bismarck seemed discouraged by 
the attitude of the Southern States, as is shown by 
the following entry :—* 14 November.—In a con- 
versation with Bismarck about the question of 
unity, he said he wished to get it settled; but he 
said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘what would you do 
to the South Germans?’ and he asked me whether 
I wished them to Le threatened, I answered ‘ Of 
course. ‘There is no danger. Let us act firmly 
and imperiously, and you will see that I was right 
in saying that you were not sufliciently aware of 
your power 2” ” Prince Bismarck protested against 
threats, saying that they would only drive those 
States into the arms of Austria, He had when 
he accepted his post the fim resolve of making 
war between Austria and Prussia, but he took 
good care not to speak of it then to his Majesty, 
but had waited till a suitable occasion presented 
itself. He in the same way wished now to gain 
time to see the German question develop. itself. 
The Crown Prince auswered that he, who repre- 
sented the future, could not regard such delay 
with indifference. It was not necessary to use 
force. The tisk of Bavaria and Wuitemburg dar 
ing to join Austria should be taken. Nothing 
would be easier than to have not only the Emperor 
proclaimed by a majority of the German Princes, 
but to have the form of Government sanctioned in 
agreement with the demand of the German people. 
‘That would be pressure which the King of Bavaria 
could not withstand. Prince Bismaick remarked 
that the Crown Ptince alone entertained such 
views. Itwould be better to let the suggestion 
come from the Reichstag.” 

Art CLose Quarrers with Bissarck. 

On the late Emperor’s referring to the views of 
the Princes of Baden, Oldenburg, Weimar, and 
Coburg, the Chancellor said that his Majesty's 
consent would have to be first obtained. ‘The 
Crown Prince answered that he knew quite well 
that Prince Bismaick’s refusal would be sufficient 
to make the King hold back. ‘To this the Chancel. 
lor replied that the Crown Prince reproached him 
whilst he | other persons who better 
deserved it, The independence of the King in 
political matters would have to be considered. 
The King read himself every important despatch, 
and even corrected them. He 
question of the Emperor had been discussed 
15 it would give offence to Bavaria and Wurtem: 
burg. ‘The’ Crown Prince continues: “Tree 
marked that the Minister of Hesse had proposed 
it. Bismarck thought my utterances would have 
a bad effect. He thought that the Crown Prince 
ought not to express such views, I immediately 







































































protested against being forbidden in such a man 
5] to speak especially on such a question, I re- 


[Nov. 17, 1888. 


garded itas my duty not to let anybody be in 
doubt about my ideas. Of course his Majesty 
could say what things I might talk about, or not, 
if | was not considered old enough to have my 
own opinions, Bismarck said ‘If the Crown 
Prince orders I will act accordingly. I replied 
Thad no right to give orders, upon which he de- 
claved he would for his part willingly make room 
for any other personage whom I should deem more 
suitable to conduct the business, but till then he 
must adhere to his principles, and act according 
to the best of his knowledge. We then came to 
discuss details. I remaiked that I had perhaps 
become excited, but he could not expect me to be 
indifferent at the neglect of such an important 
question,” 
“Tue Dreams or GERMAN Poetry ARE 
Fuurittep.” 


King William, who had grown up in the old 
Hohenzollern traditions, felt very much taking 
leave of old Prussia. ‘The Crown Prince points to 
the history of Prussia, and remarked how the 
Hohenzollerns from being Counts became Kings. 
He answered, My son has his whole heart in the 
new state of affairs, while I do not care about the 
change.” On January 18 the Crown Prince writes: 
“The hopes of our ancestors, the dreams of Ger- 
man poetry, ate fulfilled.” He describes, then, 
an impressive manner, the coronation, and says, “I 
only feel now a German. I know the difference be- 
tween Bavarian and Badenese, but I shall by no 
means interfere with their affairs or deprive them of 
their individuality.” In his happiness he felt some 
apprehensions about the futue. On March 7 he 
writes :—" Even the greatest imprudence will not 
undo that which is gained. Some experiences as 
have had during the last ten years cannot be in 
vain. I shall have a stiong hold over the now 
united nation, because I shall be the first Sovereign 
who, without’ reserve, adheres to constitutional 
institutions.” 

The Crown Prince tells how strongly he opposed 
the bombarding of Patis, and he is proud of the 
reproach raised against him of Leing too humane. 
Ol every ‘page fis’ adiniralion ‘and. veneration 
for Count Moltke find expression, He was also 
convinced that Alsace and Lorraine had to be 
taken, but he calls this possession a rather pre- 
carious one. 


‘Tue INTERVIEW WITH THE Frencu EMPEROR. 

This is how the Crown Prince describes the in- 
terview between the King and the French 
eror after the surrender of the latter. ‘The 
King began by saying that he had come to ask 
the Emperor about his intentions now that the 












































chances of war had turned against him and that 


Na- 


he had given up his (the Emperor’s) sword. 
poleon put his future entirely into the Ki 
hands, who replied that he was sincerely sorry to 
see his opponent in such a predicament, especially 
ashe knew that the Emperor had not lightly re- 
solved to commence the v Napoleon was evi- 
dently pleased with the remark, and assured the 
King with warmth that he had only given in to public 
opinion when he had vesolved on going to war, 
whereupon the King replied, ‘But the fact that 
public opinion went in that direction is due to those 
whom you have made your councillors.” Referring 
lo the immediate object of the visit, the King asked 
Napoleon whether he was thinking of proposing 
any teaties, the Emperor answering that as a 
prisoner he could exert no influence in the Go- 
vernment. To the question where the Gov 
ment was, he answered ‘at Paris.” The 
conversation lasted some quarter of an hour, aud 
when the two came out of the room the King’s 
high, noble figure stood out in wonderful contrast 
tothe Emperor's short, thickset frame. As the 
latter caught sight of me he stretched out one 
hand, while with the other he dried the heavy teas 
which rolled down his cheeks.” 
EnGianp anv GERMANY. 


On September 14 the following short entry is 
made :—" Russell, 7he Times correspondent, has 
vanished without leaving a trace; he has gone 
straight to England, and was already wiiting in 
his carriage.” 

The only entry on September 29 is, “ Fifteen 
years ago to-day I became engaged at Balmoral.” 
Under October 2 we read, “ Queen Victoria, who 
follows our actions with touching sympathy, has 
telegraphed to his Majesty to exhort him to high 
souled dealings concerning Favre's peace offerings. 
Shehas, however, no practical suggestion to make.” 

November 10.—Noteto Bismarck concernin 
position our press has taken with regard to Eng 
land. November 11.—Bismarck sends Abeken, 
who has grown a full beard, to answer my note, 
and to say that he regrets the language of our 
press towards England, and that he has instiucted 
Rulenbuig and Bernstorff accordingly. Bismarck 





































































yrs ight all agree with the latter; he says bis 
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notes, and the articles he writes to us in this place, 
are scarcely readable because of their long-wind- 
edness; the other day he had sent a writ of eighty 
pages, which nobody had the time to read.‘ Nov. 
18.—I am pleased with The Times’ article regard- 
ing my letter of thanks to Lindsay ; may I succeed 
to form a tie according to the principles of my 
never-to-be-forgotten father-in-law between the 
countries so entirely dependent on each other. 
Dec. 14.—The anniversary of Prince Albert’s 
death; [ remember how he always told me that 
we must leave off thinking that without the assist- 
tance of Germany we could play an important 
part.” 

Tue Irony or rue Arrears To Heaven. 

On December 25 the following is the only entry : 
—Itis really irony on the message of goodwill 
each party calls to God to aid its righteous cause, 
and that at every success we are inclined to prove 
that heaven was against our opponent.” ‘The first 
entry in 1871 begins thus:—* January 1. The 
King received me seriously and kindly, with the 
wish that I might be spared to see the peaceful 
fruit of the present work. He could not imagine 
that German unity would be constant, since few 
of the princes were determined to act as would be 
desirable. I asked Delbiack how he would name 
the navy, the customs, the postal and telegraph 
departments. ‘Imperial.’ Andthearmy? ‘Well, 
that is a ticklish thing.’ Whereupon I congratu 
lated him on the artistically finished chaos.” 

“Jan, 18.—The work for myself and my wife 
has now become doubly difficult ; but I welcome it 
doubly, for I do not recoil from any difficulty, and 
I feel that I do not lack courage to undertake the 
work fearlessly and perseveringly ; and, finally, 1 
am convinced it has not been in vain that between 
the age of thirty and forty I have been repeatedly 
called upon to form the most important resolutions, 
and to carry them out, looking into the face of the 
dangers connected with them.” 

A Tatx with Tuters. 

On February 22 the Crown Prince received 
Thiers, and writes :—‘ He lays special stress on 
the fact that France is anxious for peace, but that 
the Parisians put great weight on our non-entrance 
into the capital, by which excesses and demonstra- 
tions might be avoided. . . He considers 
that Napoleon III. is chiefly responsible for the 
war, and spoke cuttingly about Gambetta. He 
said flattering things about my reputation in 
France, is pleased that the Emperor lives at the 
prefecture, and leaves the palace to the wounded. 
He talked with lite expression, mostly with his 
eyes resignedly cast down, very tactfully, fuently, 
without mannerism or phrases. When’ I talked 
he looked straight and searchingly at me, with 
shining eyes, through his large spectacles. He 
has the appearance of a healthy banker.” 

Napoteon proposes War AGAInst ENGLAND, 

The last entry before his return to Germany is 
dated from Ferrigres, March 8.—Calm. I walk 
about with Stos: Rothschild has accumulated 
objects of art without any system, Granville, Tri- 
quetti, and Hyacinthe do justice to. my character 
in their letter, apart from military things, in which 
the moment must decide, With regard to moral 















































earnestness and political conviction, they can only 


be the result of inward maturity and inward strug- 
gles, which must be continued daily, and for 
which oneself is only responsible, And when I 
see that my endeavours to help the oppressed are 
acknowledged by Germany and by her neig 

and that people are gaining confidence in my 
future, Tam quite happy. Napoleon quietly seek- 
ing a rapprochement with us, moderation of the 
peace conditions on promise of a common war 
against England.”—Pall Mall Budget. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eer TEAS 
[Revrer’s “Sprciat” ro “ Jaran Mar.” 





London, November rrth. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet at Guildhall, said that the 
Sackville affair at Washington was an electoral 
rather than a diplomatic incident. Touching 
Trish affairs, he said that the Irish policy of the 
Government was sure; and referring to the 
armaments of Europe, the speaker averred that 
amidst growing armaments in other countries 
England must ensure not only real security but 
also the sense of the possession of it. 
London, November 12th. 
The returns of the Presidential Election in the 


United States give the majority for py CaO 


as 65. Digitized by 





England, France, Germany, Italy, and Portu- 
gal have agreed to establish a line of gunboats 
along the East Coast of Africa from Suakim to 
the Mozambique Channel. 

London, November 13th. 

M. de Freycinet, in a speech in the Chamber, 
said it was useless to expect a reduction in the 
War Budget. 

Major-General Sir Charles Warren, Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, has 
resigned. 





London, November 5th. 
The British Protectorate has been accepted 
for Brunei, Sarawak, and the territory of the 
British North Borneo Company. 





[Fro tHe “ Sixcarors Free Press’) 
London, October 26th. 
The Sultan has finally sanctioned the Suez 
Convention. 


The Tunisian school question has been 
amicably settled. 








CRICKET, 
SS 
Her Masesty’s Suirs “Constance” & “Saret- 
wire” vy. * Acacrity” anp “CorpeLta.”” 


A match was played on Thursday between teams 
from H.M. ships in harbour, bat unfortunately 
“time” put an end to the game before an innings 
on each side could be conclided. ‘The team from 
the Constance and Satellite went first to the 
wickets and made 177, Poland (68), Spearman 
(50), and Colomb (20), doing the lions’ share of 
the scoring, and raising a hope on their side of a 
big total, but subsequently there was a great fall- 
ing off, Longstone (10), being the only one beside 
who got into double figures, there being no less 
than five “eggs” recorded before the innings 
closed. 

‘The other side then went in and made a good 
show, piling up 68 for the loss of three wickets 
only, the top-sawyers being Martin (38), and 
Knight (11). The following are the scores :— 

“ Constance awn SaTeLuire,  Avacrity ” avn Conpauia.” 


Mr. Spearman (Constance), b. | Mr. Cook (Cordelia), b. Moore 8 
IDE Sasi ws, Mr. Martin (tacr C 
















Tomb, b. 
. Kinight (Corda 





Mr, Colomb "(Constance 
Knight, b. Tilbury... 
Mr. Franklyn (Constance), c. 
Bailey, b. Knight..... ° 
Mr. Knowling (Satellite), 5 
fi 
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M jaurice (Satllit N os (Cordetia) 
b. Tilbury Ir. Seutt (Cor elia ae 
James (Constance, ir. Tilbury (Cordetia; f BOE 
Tilbu 5 i Me. Hudson (Cordelia) | PAts 
Mr. Longstone (Consta t 





nghes, b. Tilbi 
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THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Europe, 
vit Hongkong, per M. M. Co. 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 


Monday, Nov, 19th.* 
Tuesday, Nov. 2oth.4 


From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki fe N.Y.K. Friday, Nov. aged. 
Kobe 


From Hongkong. per C.P. M,Co. 
From America... per 0. & O. Monday, Nov. 26th.§ 

* frawaddy was to leave Kobe on November 17th, at § p.m 
+ Ferona left Nagasaki on November rth. 2 Batavia left Hor 


B- 
kong on November 17th. 4 Arabic left San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 7th, 


Sunday, Nov. asth.t 

















per M. M. Co. Sunday, Nov. 18th. 





For Shanghai 
Nak 


cand} per N.Y, K. Tuesday, Nov. 20th. 











TIME TABLE 





YOROHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
MNS Leave Yoxouama Station at 630, 7.30, 
945, and ts am.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
>, 8.55, 10, and 18.15% pam 

Trains teave T6xvd (Shimbashi) at 640, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a,m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5; 
6.15, 7.95, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 pan. 
Single, sen 75; Second do., seu 4s, 
25; Virst Return, yew 1.50; Second do, 





r 














sen go. 
Those marked (*) rau through without stopping at Ty 

kawasaki, and Oniuti Stations. Those marked f1)ave the 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawesaki Station, 








TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 


Trains heave Yououama at 7.40 and 9.25 am, 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.n.; and Kozu al 7, 
9.22, end 1155 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farks—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, second- 
class sen 6, third.class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fi 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sent §4, seu 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen Go, sen 28; 
aud to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 














TOKYO-MAEBASIIT RAILWAY. 








Trains eave T6xv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.95 p.m.; and Masaasut at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2:30 and §.35 pan, 

Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartinent), yen 
2.0$; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

TRAINS LEAVE Unno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomiva (down) at g 49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Sumakawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and §39 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusmima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m; Senpat (down) at 5.4g and 
10.05 a.m, and 2,30 and 6.55 p.m. 
TRAINS Leave Siocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
a.m., and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
1147 .m., and 3.55 p.m.; Fuxusnima (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and'2.35 p.m.; Koxivama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m; Ursuxomiva (up) at 7 a.m. 
and 12.02 and 4.08 pan, 





































yen 1.32, third-class 
yen 2.74, 37} to Fukushima yen § 
3.32. yen 1.66; to en 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.35; 
to Shiogama yeu 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 





TAKASAKI-YOKORAWA RAILWAY, 
‘Trains Leave TaKASAK! at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m, and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m; and Yororawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, sen 7$; second.class, sen 45; 
third.class, sen 25, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave TaxeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.0 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 





OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Trains—Lrave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 8.05 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11am, 
and 3 p.n. 
Farns—First-class, sew 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third.class, sen 33. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY: 

Tratxs ueave Naoersu (up) at 6 and 11am, and 
4 p.m: and Naano (down) at 6 30 and 11.95 a.m, and 
4:35 p.m. 

Fares—Second-clas: 





hird, sen 60. 








NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Nacano (up) at 6and 10 am., and 
3 p.m; and Urpa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and § p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 
Trains Leave Smimpasut at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m, 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 
Fanes—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 


‘TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m. 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 925 a1n., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pan. 


Fanus—First-class, sex 39; second-class, sen 26: 





| third-class, sen 13, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Sreamens Leavin the Engiish Hatoba daily at 8.00 








Nagasai 
For America...... per P. M. Co. Wednesday, Nov. 28th. 
For Cagada, &c. ver C. P.M. Co. Thursday, Nov. 2th. 
Lox 


5 eo per N.D. Lloyds, Wednesday, Desytithe: 


UR 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee OE 
ARRIVALS. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
oth Noveniber,—Shanghai and poits, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisl 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 
November,—Hongkong 4th November, 
neral.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, Thomson, 12th 
Novemiber,—Otara gth November, Coal.— 
Cornes & Ci 

Belle of Oregom, American batk, 1,169, Mathews, 
13th November,—Coosow vid’ New York oth 
June, Phosphate Rocks.—American Trading 
c 





240, Donaldson, roth 
Ge. 











0. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 13th No- 

vember,—Hongkong 7th November, General. 
. &'O. S.S. Co. 





Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 13th 
November,—Vancouver, 26th October, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, C. Haesloop, 
14th November,—Hongkong 5th November, 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sodegaura Maru, Japanese diedger, 105, W. 
McDougall, 14th November,—Glasgow sth 
August, Dredging Gear.—Olentz 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
15th November,—Kobe 13th November, Ge- 
neral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

City of Peking, Ametican steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 15th November,— Francisco 
27th October, Mails and General.—P. M. 
Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 15th 
November, — Kobe 14th November, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Rose, British schooner, 51, F. Brassey, 16th No- 
vember,—North Pacific, 1,440 Skins.—Cl 

Waekanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 
Christensen, ‘T4th_ November, — Hakodate 
13th November, General. — Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 

Arctic, American schooner, 65, Pyne, 16th No- 
vember,—Hakodate, 1,300 § 

Duke of Westminster, British st 

nolds, 16th 


aE 











































.S. 
Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Golding, 16th No- 
vember,—Kobe ryth November, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 














DEPARTURES, 
August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, oth 
November,—Nagasaki, Ballast. P, M. 'S.S. 


Co. 
Coronet, Amer 
vember,—Hongkong, Ballast, 
Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
11th November,—Hongkong, vi Kobe and 
Nagasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. 





n yacht, 152, Crosby, roth No- 
Captain. 








0. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
13th November,—Shanghai and_ ports, Mails 
and General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 14th November,—Hongkon 
ports, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens & Co. ay 
Nachf. 

Laertes, British steamer, 1,394, S 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Fohn Winthrop, American bark, 332, Poole, 44th 
November,—San Francisco, Whaling Ge 
Captain, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Haswell, 
14th November,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 14th 
September,—Kobe, Mails and General 
PLN S.C 


























Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com 
mander R. B. Maconochie, 15th November, 
—Yokosuka. 


PASSENGERS. 
anny 
mer Saikio Maru, from | 






Per Japanese st 





rang. 






hai and ports wand Mrs. J.C. and | 
servant, Rev. Mr. and Mrs, Page and 2. children, 
Messrs. W. H. ‘Talbot, W. Gowin id, EAL 






Grifiths, Arthur Groom,’ Durkin, Tanimoto, S 
do, Nakano, Nakamura, Goto, Oka, and | 
in ‘cabin; Messrs. Hamada, Kawaskinn, 
Morita, Morimoto, Isomura, Fuknda, Matsushim 
and ‘Takahashi in second. class; and 187 pas. 
sengers in steerage 
Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong 
Messrs. Chun Yiek Kee and M, Nanutanda 
cabin. For San Francisco: Sr. and 


Digitized by 
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+] son, 


Googie" 


Horta Casta, and Mr. G. Coates in cabin; and 2 
Japanese and 25 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Lady Salmon, Miss Salmon, Mr. Brand, 
Rev. McGillivery, Miss Hendrie, Miss “Aldvich, 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Woodman, nurse, and three 
children, Miss Hampton, Miss Pardoe, Miss 
Corbin, Mrs. Young, Miss Elsden, Dr. and Mrs. 
Knott ‘and infant, Dr. J.C. Green, Dr. S. S. 
Green, Mr. Rockhill, Mr. Saltorel, Captain. Wat: 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Andrews and four children, 
Mr. Mang Kawn, and Mr. Gray in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
San Francisco:—Mr. O. Keil, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
Bonuell, Rev. D. L. Gifford, Dr. J. W. Baker, 
U.S.N, Miss K. B. Light, Mr. Fred. Linde, Miss 
C. Righter, Mr. H. Martin, Captain Carroll, and 
Miss A. Young in cabin, For Hongkong: Mv. 
Geo. Broke, Miss Miller, Mr. D. L. Ellsworth, 
Miss Price, Rev. J. B. Dunlop, Miss L.. A. Olm: 
stead, Miss M. E.Stokes, Captain Anderson, Miss 
Lizzie Eaken, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Cox, and Dr. 
H.P. Watson in cabin, 




















Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Governior Ishii, Mrs. Ishii, Mr. and Mrs. Aka- 
matsu, Mr. and’ Mrs. Townsend, Master ‘Vown- 
send, Miss U. Sato, Captain C. Arichi, Lieutenant 
G. Sakuma, Messrs. Thomas, Mackintosh, Mack- 
lin, Yasero, Amano, Hiraga, Ful Mitsu. 
hashi, and Asato in cabin; Mes, Nakamura, Miss 
Yowasega, Messrs. Y. Yowaseya, Wada, Kawasa, 
Nakamura, Takimachi, Harima, Kaneko, Fuji: 
sawa, Imai, Taguchi, and Egan in second class; 
and 137 passengers in steerage. 











kashin 
















Per British steamer Duke of Westminster, from 
Vancouver, B.C. :—Mr Aelia; My Aka- 
bane, Master | den, Miss Nora 
Blechynd S Isabells. Bloch yuden,, Nlits:-A. 
Pleace, Miss Duncan, Miss Lewis, Eail of An- 








d Talbot, W. F. Page, N. M. 


cram, Messrs. Richa 
ng, Johnson, J. Scott Monto- 


Pond, C.F. Fea 





| gere, and F, H. Raiff in cabin, 


DEvARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs. Astoi 
and Mis, Sandland, Mr. and Mrs, W, Richard: 
Miss Holland, Surg.Major Droyer, 
Vetch, Messts. F, E. Jago, G. R, Stevens, 
th, Wong Hing To, Ah Ping, Quan 
Ah Yan, and General J. Jolinstone, in 
ese in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Governor Hara, Governor Utst- 
mi, Mr. and Mrs. Daw and child, Mrs. Fujioka, 
Mrs. Abeli and 2 children, Miss Paton, Miss S. 
Sinith, Miss A. Funk, Miss Kirkpatrick, Messrs, 























. B. Glover, Y. Iwasaki, K. Kawada, K. Kato, 
R. Kuki, ura, Ogasawara, Yasumi, 
Nis $. Uchida, Watanabe, Perrard, Heise, 





J. Mitsui, and G, Matsumoto in cabin; Messrs, 
wai, Ando, and Proshaska in second class; and 
131 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong: 
kong vid ports :—Baroness von Doernberg and 
servant, Miss H. Shipplock, Miss McClellen, Mr. 
and Mis. A. G. Taylor, Mr. and Mis. W. E. Lip: 
perl, Mr.and Mis. J-M-I.gonnard, Me, and Mis 
B. Ayres, Mr, and Mis: Woodhull, 1, 
Caprotan, F. Schaidt, MacGregor, Kwong. “Ghee: 
pun, Peter Jensen, James Campbell, Ernst Ochme, 
Heine. Krayefisky, Filarst) Drowsdow, and Miz 
chael Sarytzoff in’ cabin; 4 European quarter- 
masters and 1 Japanese in third class; and 11 
Chinese in steerage. 
apanese steamer Kobe Mart, for Kobe :— 
General Palmer, R.E., Messrs, Jolinstone, 
Werthei » IK. Nishi- 
mara, HH, 

Miyake, M.N : y 
Tone, and TT. Ota in cabin; Mr. and Mrs, H. 
Olea, Mrs, K. Kuyodaki, Mes, N, Ikeda, Mes. IC 
Messrs. S. Tunakea H. Kubo, 

‘agami, K. 
ashi, ‘T. 
1 second 
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awai, W. Aoki, C. Kob 
. Milage, and K. Onoda 
class; and 100 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
and Nagasaki :—Silk, 150 bales for Eng. 
9 bales for France ; ‘Total 709 bale: 
mer Satkio Maru, f 
Us :—Treasure, $153,000.00. 
Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong: 
| kong vid ports :—Silk, 30 bales for the Continent, 
| 20 bales for London. 




















Shang- 













The British steamer Glenshiel, Ca 
json, from Hongkong, reports :—P. 
off Oshima, showing signal letters, KL. 
posed to be the ship Zrom Cross, from Philadelphia 


UNIVE 











The British steamer Gaelic, reports:—Left 
Hongkong the 7th November, at’ 4.47 p.m.; had 
strong monsoon and head sea to ‘Turnabout; 
thence to port variable winds and heavy rain. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 13th November, at 11.07 
am. | 16 hours, 4o minutes. 
mer Parthia, Captain F. H. 
Wallace, reports :—Left San Francisco vid Van- 
couver, B.C., the 18th October. Left Vancouver, 
BC., the 26th, at 4.30 p.m. and Victoria, B.C., 
the 26th, at 11.30 p.m.; crossed the meridian 180° 
W. the gth November, in lat. 50°N. From Cape 
Flattery had moderate westerly gales and high 
head sea to the meridian; thence to port moderate 
variable winds and fine weather until November 
12th; off Noshima strong north-eastely gale and 
heavy sea. ‘Time, 16 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 
lie American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
W. B. Seabury, reports:—Left'San Francisco the 
27th October; had fine weather throughout the 
passage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru re- 
ports:—Leit Hokodate the 13th November, at 6 
3 had strong S.E. to S.W. winds with a heavy 
Attived at Oginohama the 14th, at 
8.30 a.m. and left the same day, at 2.30 p.m.; mo- 






































derate winds from the northward and fine wea- 
ther, Arrived at Yokohama the 15th November, 
al 2 p.m. 





ie British steamer Duke of Westminster, from 
reports very bad weather, gale 
25 days out. 


Vancouver, B.C 
after gale 5 












T COMMERCIAL. 
ea 
IMPORTS, 

Yarn buyers have displayed more activity dur- 
ing the past week than has been the case for a 
considerable time past, and holders have been 

ned to obtain a gradual improvement in prices, 
are, however, a long way below present cost 
of replacement. Ta Shirtings, too, there has been 






Mr, {a fair demand at slightly higher prices, but in 


Fancy Cottons and Woollens there has been less 
doing, and values remain unaltered. 

Yaxrn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,500 bales, almost entirely composed of English 
Spinnings, as Bombays have been neglected. 

Corron Piece Goops.—Sales prise 10,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings, 3,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 
1,000 pieces Prints and 300 pieces Velvet, 

Wootte: About 1,500 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 700 pieces Italian Cloth, and 2,000 pairs 
Blankets, are all the sales reported, 

COTION YARNS. 

































Nos. 16/24, Ondinary. $30.00. to 30 75 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 31.00 to 31.75 
Nos. 16.24, Good to Best . 31-75. to 32.50 
Nos. 16 24, Reveise .. 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary. 32.50 to 33.25 
Nos. 28 32, Mediums . 33.50 to 34.50 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Hest . 34-75 to 35 50 
8/12, Medium to Best. 37.50 to 39 50 
wo-fold 36.50 to.37 50 

No. gas, Tv tae 38.00 to 40.50 
No. 208, Be 28.00. to 29.50 





No. 16s, Bombay 


26.75 to 28.50 
Nos. 10/14, Bomls ie : 


23.00 to 25.50 













ards, 3oinches... 
atleens Macksa2 


ssorted, 24 
Italians and 





4.70 to 2.30 
9.07 to 0.14 
1410 to 1.20 





x 



















1.25 tot 
fRedsgh to.alky 34 suid, 30 2 _ 

inches 160 to 185 
Velvets—Iilack, 35 yards, 22 inches $00 to 600 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yauds, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 072 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.084 


WOOLLEES, 
ds, 32 inches 





Osleans, 40-42 y 






$4.00 tw 5.50 








“loth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to” 30 
align Cloth, Jo yaids, 32 inches 

Medium... 0.22 to ash 
Italian Cloth, 30° yards, 32 

Common 0.18 to anh 








Biuaesting de Lai 
inches 
Clutha—Pilots 





Grape, 2) yauds, 





otgh ty 0.16 
©30 lo ous 
giao to 0.60 
0.35 to 0.60 


036 ty 040 
Quiet, and but little doing. Buyers appear to 

filled their requirements for the present, and 
will not invest further. Prices are said to Le firm, 
but at the moment there is not enough business to 
test them. Quotations we leave unchanged fom 
asOwgiaal Trom 
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ree rico. lone parcel of Tortoise Re-reels done at $550, As} Export Table Waste Silk to 16th Nov. : 
ther » #285 10 2.00 Tin Platine iieearelace pectic eet Cs, Oe eannRe a ane ee: 
Rouudandmuncunie 285 to 300 | known brands awaiting purchasers. Piovus. — Prevts,  Prevtay 
Nailvod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 Kakeda.—Buying herein goes on steadily at} Waste Silk. 8,093 4,042 8,009 
Nailiod, small size . 3.40 to 3.20 |unaltered prices, White Flag and Daruma have| Vierced Co: 759 1,608 3,126 
Wire Nails, assorte + 4.60 to 5.30 | brought $550, Hana-musume $545, Tiger $525, a. ae 
Tin Plates, per hox - §:30 to 5.50 | Deer S505, 8,857 6,550 114135 
Pig'Iron, Nats : Hao" lo 190 Oshu—A lille dotng, chiefly in Sendai onthe| Seitiementuandticect if g 
"i - 2 Ch y s lements ang rect etna! Lay ‘y 
Reported sat KEROSENE. + unchanged { C28 2f $500 for good all round quality. xport from 1st iy} A1,800 9250 12,050 
eported sales are 120,000 cases at unchange ste 19th November ... 10,200 250 11,000 
prices ‘for American, while Russian gives a dis-| tanks—No. th ote S| 422 ‘ ; goes. Lee ices 
tinct rise. The steamship Glenshtel brought 40,000 —No. 2 (Shi $500 tos10| Availablesuppliestodate 22,600 18,500 23,650 
cases Comet and Devoe from New York, but deli- 2 Jo 480t0490 Exchange Was declined 
hi ge las declined about one half per cent. 
veries keep good, and the stockis moderate. Market IaREN Seat ces ") 485 tod90| and is quoted steady at the following rates :— 
is firm at the quotations given below. Hanks—No. 24 to 3 450 to 455 | LONDON, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/1 # Documents, 3/13 
Fuca QuoraTions. Raat Hanks—No. 3. ‘440 to.44s | 6 m/s. Credits, 3/25 aes 24; New York, 
eee az to 220, | Hanks Ny $30 to.438 | 30 d/s. U.S.G.y $764 5 4 m/s. U.S.G.y $774 ; Parts, 
ae eas latures—Hxtra 1. 630 to 660] 4m/s., fcs. 3.98; 6 m/s., tes. 4. 
Rison ane, t6 aie Filatures—No. 1, tofi3 de ers .. . G10 to620 r. . 
parca . i ts bee Ht Ht salise ee se ject Estimated Silk Stock, 16th Nov., 1888 :-— 
Buying has remained inactive during the past latures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers . 570 to 580] 44.84% Lge oN aes 
five days of the week now under review. On the| Filatwes—No. 2, 14 18 deniers « 560 to 370] Hanks... artes ( Cocco 
six and seventh days, however, there was quite a] _filatwes—No. 3: 14 20 deniers « 5300540] Revreels 3°60 | Kibiso 
spasmodic demand for White and Takao Sugar.| Resecis—No. 1, 14/15, 14/16 deniers Soo testo | Kakeda iaon | Manta 
The former foots up 7,124 piculs at the following | Reecls—No. 14, 13/10, 14/17 deniers So tosqo| Oshu 50 | Sundries 
prices :—127 piculs at $7.15 per picul, 916 piculs Re-veels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. $10 toszo| Taysaam Kind: bo 
at $7 per picul, 2,427 piculs at $6.75 per picul,| Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 490 to 500 Pokal ca tal sh Parr 
Gootniculac at 6.30 Per BiCUI? 785 picilvat 86:68 Kakedas—Eatea io: Total piculs ......12,850' Total piculs ..... 10,770 
per picul, 448 piculs at $5.12} per picul, and 150 pi-|  anequs—Ne. | $50 to s6o TEA. 
Piltal gies per picid, Ot Tawan:foo brand:2,co0 SS tosis| The market has undergone no change since 
pieuls were sold at $3.424 per picul. Of Takao sorts] Kakedas—No. 24 500 to 510] our last week’s issue. Settlements amount to but 
ully 12,000 piculs were disposed of at $3.52} per| Kakedas—No. 3 480 to 490] 835 piculs, making total settlements now 171,990 
picul for 1,000 piculs, and 11,000 piculs at $3.55 RenedstoNs, 34 on piculs as compared with 188,815 piculs in 1887. 
per picul. "The market has improved considerably | Kakedas= 480 to 500| At Kobe the same conditions exist. ‘Total settle- 
for Takao, advancing from 15 to 20 cents per picul, 450 to ygo] Ments at that port are 129,850 piculs, against 
and at the close remains firm at the undernoted 00 to 470| 129,200 piculs last. year at the same time. The 
4 9: P y 


quotations. 
$5.20 a 
3.70 
3.20 
3-05 
2.70 
355 





Brown Takao 








EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the oth instant, since 
which date settlements‘on this Market amount to 
800 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 142 piculs, Fila- 
tures 180 piculs, Re-reels 340 piculs, Kakeda 130 
piculs, Oshw 8 piculs. Direct shipments have been 

104 bales, so the total Export trade of the week is 
about goo piculs. 

The amount of business done has been less than 
that recorded in the previous week. At one time 
it looked as though we should see lower prices, but 
buying for Europe again set in and settlements 
the last two days have been large. Telegraphic 
news from foreign marts are by no means good, 
and it is a matter of some surprise that purchases 
are made here to so great an extent. Arrivals 
from the interior continue on a large scale, and the 
stock list is increased one thousand piculs on the 
week. 

The principal demand has been for Europe, 
enquiry for the States falling light. The chief busi- 
ness has again been in Medium and Common 
Spree although one or two parcels extra and best 

‘tlatures lhave passed the scales. Intelligence 
from New York reports the’ market there to be 

_ dull and lifeless; buyers are evidently fearful of 
the large stock here and the heavy shipments 
already on the way. The outlook for consumers 
there is apparently far from bright; and the heavy 
export (over 8,060 bales) going to a weak market 
must tend to depress things yet more. 

There have been two shipping opportunities dur- 
ing the interval, both for Europe. The Ancona 
(1th inst.) had 709 bales, and the General Werder 
(14th inst.) 50 bales. ‘These departures bring the 
present export up to 15,643 piculs, against 12,841 
piculs last year and 9,123 piculs at same date in 
1886. 

Hanks.—Not a large business is this division— 
the settlements recorded being only 140 piculs. 
Shimonita, $480; Chichibu, $460 ; Tomioka, $460 ; 
Puso, $440; Hachofi $440. Stocks are pretty large, 
but holders as a rule are firm. 

Filatures.—A fair amount of trade herein, but 
not sufficient to make any impression on the heavy 
stock. Extra Muroyama 10/12 has been done at 
$660; Jnase, $620; Kairosha, $600; Afino, and 
Vechin, $590; Koshu, $580 and $570. There are 
some very large accumulations of well-known chop 
silks, but holders do not press these for sale just at 
present, hoping for a better demand later on. 

Re-veels.—Vhe chief settlements have again been 
in this class—Common and Medium grades being 
eagerly competed for. Silks costing from $540 to 
$480 have been bought for Europe in large qu: 


ties for some weeks past, and the demayrbsloes, i 
appear to slacken a‘ 1) he 40 
Fee eee anltcsoakal NE 





























Sodai—No. 24 
Export Tables Raw Silk to 16th Nov., » 1888 :-— 














Sesnon 1888-89. 1887-88, 1886-87, 

Bat Bates, 

Europe 2477 45332 
America 8,014 4,809 
+, Bales 15,491 Ot4t 
Total ..... {Ps 15,643 0,123 








Settlementsand Direct 











Export from ast iy 16,600 33,00: 
Stock, 16th November... 12,850 12,000 
Available suppliesto date 29,450 23,800 





WASTE SILK. 
Large transactions and heavy buying continue 
in this branch, settlements for the week reaching 
1,910 piculs divided thus:—Pierced Cocoons 330, 
Noshi 1,000, Kibiso 545, Sundries 35 piculs. Vheve 
is talk of direct export, but it has not commenced 


et. 
the principal trade has again been in Noshi and 
Kibiso, the first named being favoured with more 
than half the total settlements for the week. 
Pierced Cocoons have also lad a turn to the extent 
of 330 piculs, Mawata and Sundries have given rise 
to very small sales. 

Arrivals continue on a fair scale, but not to the 
same amount as sales, consequently the stock list 
exhibits a falling-off to the extent of 650 piculs as 
compared with that of the gth instant. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities, the 
Ancona taking 342 bales and the General Werder 
17 bales. ‘These departures bring the export up 
to 8,857 piculs, against 6,550 last year and 11,135 
at same date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Considerable purchases for 
the United States have at last been declared, at 
about last quotations. Buyers complain of the 
scarcity of good quality. 

Noshi-ito.—Large transactions in Oshw at 
$120, Foshu $75 to $77, Filature $115, Shinshu 
$05. Prices firm, demand good, and holders pro- 
portionately strong. 

Kibiso.—Considerable transactions herein, in- 
chiding Filature $105, Sendai $80, Sandan $50, 
Koshu and Foshu $40. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best . 

rilature, Best. 




















-$ 90 10 95 
+ 115 to 120 
105 to 110 










































Noshi-ito—Filature, Med 95 to 100 
‘ood to Vest 110 to 120 
shu, Best 95 to 100 
Good 85 to go 
Medium. 75 te Bo 
o—Bushu, Good to Best . 2 tg to 120 
o— Joshu, Hest 80 to 85 
ito—Joshu, Good 75 to 774 
oshu, Ordinary ~ 7oto 724 
ture, Best selected « + 100 to 105 
ture, Seconds goto 95 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best Bolo 85 
il I 75 to 80 
Go to 65 
so —Joshu, Good to Fai 50 to 45 
iso—Joshu, Middling to Common 40 to 30 
'so—Hachoji, Good doto 35 

K piso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 30 to 





ood to Common .. 


Canadian steamship Albany sailed hence with 
32,711 Ibs. for New York, 27,209 Ibs. for Chi- 
cago, 12,633 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 787 Ibs. 
for Canada. 















ven rico. 
Common $rotorr 
Good Co 12 to 34 
Medium... 1 ito 16 
Good Medium’ 17 0.19 
Fine 20 to 23 
Finest 23 to 25 
hoice : 
Choicest Nominal 
EXCHANGE. 4 


Although Exchange has declined from last 
week’s rales, it is steady at quotations :— 

Sterling—Rankk Hills on 
ing—Hank 41 
vate 4 months 
ing—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Nanie sight 
On Patis—Private 6 
On Hongkong—Banke 
On Hongicong—Private 10 la 



























On New York—Bank Hills on de 
On New Vori—Private yo days’ sight 
nlc Bills on 











THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PESOS: suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

jons will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
ine there is “ Health for all."” ‘The blood is the foun- 
fe, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


sR SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—" I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing” unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera-~ 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing uleera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 


flammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Hollo~ 
way’s Ointment, I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could excced their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
oe - feat and the demand became so great that | was 
the small remaining ‘‘stock-’” 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STERL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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‘Awangeo Coto McdAL L’poot InTenw't ExttaiTioy, 1888. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


eee 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 
WALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established a Quartor of @ Contury. 














ATKINSON 
ENGLISH! PERFUM 








YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 












And ace that each Jur boars baron Licbig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label, 





ST AKD EAPEST 
GiEAT-FLAVOURIRG 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for India as 
an Effictent Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, Loudon, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohanta, 





‘To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont Indis. 
Cookery Books Port Free on Application to the 
mpany. 








‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatio 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 








peter os Adar. 

rsal Kemedy Acidity of tie Stomach, 

‘cadache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 

Bilious Affections. 

5 Tero! ay 

DINNEFORDS 
FLUID 

MAGNESIA 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS — OF 
























WROUGHT IRON WELBE TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MiRINE OR OTHER LoIEns. % 
OAS TD EAR OoN Por Ps). 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 




















+, and elastic polit 
which lasts a weekin wet ov dry , mud can be washed 
off and the polish remains. Do’ jure leather nor soil 
theclothing. For all kinds of Beots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 


BRMY PASTE BLACKING, 


In Tin Boxes same as we supply Her Majesty's Army and Navy, gives a LASTING 
and BRILLIANT POLISH. KEEPS MOIST in ANY OftitATE. 


Fnbian_ Manufacturing 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Week ty Mat,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eitor. 








Yoxouama: Sarurpay, Noy. 247TH, 1888. 








MARRIAGE, 


On the 19th instant, in Tokyo, Miss Hisa Nomura, 
daughter of Senator Nomura, to Mr, TSUNASKE OVAMA, 
Secretary of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. 


SUMMAR ¥ OF N. EN VS. 




















Kong is to have a new commercial newspaper, 
the title of which is to be the Xodbe-ko. 


Tue postponed meeting of the Kiodo Keiba 
Kaisha is fixed for to-day and to-morrow. 


Tur first frost this year in Tokyo was experi- 
enced on the morning of the 16th instant. 


Tux steamer Raiden has been sold by the Naval 
Department to the Kochi Whaling Company. 


Mr. Yatazg, translator in the Foreign Office, 
has been appointed Japanese Consul at Manila. 





H.M. tHe Emperor was present ata meeting 
of the Privy Council held on the morning of 
the 19th instant. 


Mr. Narapara, President of the Japan Railway 
Company, is now ona visit to various railway 
works in England. 


Tue naval authorities are considering the ad- 
visability of establishing a naval station at Iki, 
Nagasaki Prefecture. 





Mr. Oyama Tsunasuke, a Secretary in the 
Foreign Office, has been appointed a Secretary 
in the Japanese Legation in Paris. 





Tue first meeting of the Osaka Female Chiarit- 
able Association, recently formed, will be held 
next week in the Fine Arts Gallery of the Bazaar. 








Mr. Kamisuixo, President of 


Bussan Kaisha, hab) igi pared Put ooe 











partment for permission to purchase a specimen 
Murata rifle and ammunition for the Korean 
Government. 


s|Ir is said that Mr, Orita, Chief of the Metro- 


politan Police, will, by special order of H.M. the 
Emperor, at no distant date be created a Baron. 


A Ladies’ Charity Bazaar will be opened on 


;| 23rd, 24th and 25th instant in the buildings of 


the Fine Art Hall in the enclosure of the Osaka 
Museum. 


Some malicious persons have been cutting the 
wires of the Kobe Electric Light Company, and 
thereby causing considerable annoyance and 
detriment to its working. 


Dr. Carcitt G. Knorr, of the College of Science 
in the Imperial University, who went home in 
June last on leave of absence, returned to the 
capital on the 14th instant. 





Marquis Magna has contributed yen 1,800 to 
the fund for the construction of new buildings 
for the Ishikawa Government Ordinary Normal 
School in Ishikawa Prefecture, 


On the 15th instant, the birthday of H.R.M. the 
King of Denmark, a telegram of congratulation 
was despatched from the Imperial Household 
by order of H.1.M. the Emperor. 


Mapame Sannomtya, wife of the Vice-Grand 
Chamberlain: to H.I.M. the Empress, has been 
appointed a teacher of foreign languages to the 
ladies of the Imperial Household, 





Ir is stated that Mr. Fujita Denzaburo, of 
Osaka, intends erecting a cotton-spinning mill 
near the Nunobiki waterfall, and utilizing the 
water power to drive the machinery. 


Tue unusual quantity of rain in many parts of 
the country during -the present month has been 
a serious draw back to the harvesting of rice, a 
large quantity of which is still standing. 


Unpvrr the auspices of the Yokohama St. 
Andrew’s Society, a ball will be given, at the 
Public Hall on St. Andrew's Day, to which a 
large number of invitations have been issued. 





Mr, Hayakawa, a clerk in the Communications 
Department, who has been appointed a student 
interpreter in the Japanese Consulate in the 
Hawaiian Islands, left on the morning of the 
17th instant for his post. 





Derine last year the quantity of salt produced 
in Kochi Prefecture was 53,192 koku (one koku 
is equal to 2} piculs), showing an increase of 
38,189 fokw as compared with 15,003 kokw 
during the previous year. 


Ir has been intimated by the Bank of Japan 
that the new yer 5 convertible notes will be 
issued on the 3rd proximo, and that until the 
old paper is withdrawn, both new and old notes 
will be circulated together. 


auRAL Viscount Kasayama, Vice-Mini- 





Viscount Nirei, President of the Naval Staff 
Board, are now engaged in investigations con- 
nected with proposed changes in the system 
of naval organization. 


In consequence of the death of H.I.H Prince 
Aki, various Governors and Prefects forwarded 
letters of condolence to the Imperial Household 
on receipt of the Oficial Gazette containing 
news of the death of His Highness. 


A Granp gathering of schoolboys lately took 
place at Osaka, no Jess than 12,000 from the 
public schools of that city assembling on the 
Parade Ground in Osaka Castle, to witness and 
partake in a programme of athletic sports. 


Tue Ueda-Karuizawa Railway (24 miles) will 
be opened for traffic on the 1st of next month. 
Trains will start from both places at 6 and 10.40 
a.m. and 2.10 p.m. The passenger fares will 
be sen 61 for second and sen 32 for third-class. 


Instructions have béen sent to Osaka for the 
preparation of the -armament for two forts in 
Wakayama A’en, to be executed during next 
year. The sites for the forts are said to have 
been selected at Kokegashima and Kada-ura. 











Count Yosuu, Vice-Minister of State, and a 
number of officials from the {Imperial House- 
hold, visited the new Palace on the morning of 
the 18th instant, in connection with the removal 
of the Court, which will take place before the 
end of this year, 


Mx, Den, Chief Police Inspector of the Central 
Police Station in Kanagawa Prefecture, has been 
uansferred toa similar postin Saitama Prefecture, 
and Mr. Takahashi, Chief Police Inspector of 
the Central Police Station in Kochi Prefecture, 
has been appointed to succeed him. 








New buildings for the factory of the Tokyo 
Cotton Spinning Company at Higashi-Daiku- 
cho, Fukagawa, have been nearly completed, 
and the fitting up of the spinning machinery 
will be finished shortly, The testing of the 
machinery will take place about the 24th instant. 


A new dredger to be named the Ume Maru, 
ordered by the Japan Engineering Company 
from the Hirano Shipbuilding Yardi at Ishikawa- 
jima, has been completed and the fitting of her 
engines, &c., will be finished about the 28th 
instant. The vessel will be used in dredging 
Shinagawa Bay. 


On the 3rd instant, the birthday of H.I.M. the 
Emperor, Mr. Kondo, Japanese Chargé d'Af- 
|faires at Soul, gave an entertainment at the 
Legation to the Korean Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and a large number of Korean officials, 
and the Foreign Representatives and Consuls 
with their ladies, 





In accordance with a request made by the 
Ladies’ Nursing Society, Dr. Ishiguro, Assistant 
Director of the Military Medical Bureau, gave 
GWiatGssiéa The morning of the 14th instant, 
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at lidamachi, Tokyo, embodying observations 
made by him at the meeting of the International 
Red Cross Society. 





New buildings for the Zojoji Temple at Shiba 
will be erected shortly, the amount of contribu- 
tions to the fund having reached over yen 
6,000. Viscount Aoki, Vice-Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, will superintend the work, 
while Mr. Shibusawa Ei-ichi will control the 
financial business. 


Ow the 2gth ult. the birthday of H.M. the 
Queen of Korea, Mr. Kondo, Japanese Chargé 
@Affaires, accompanied by Messrs. Hayashi, a 
diplomatic officer, and Shinjo, student inter- 
preter in the Japanese Legation in Séul, visited 
the palace and expressed congratulations to the 
King and the Heir-Apparent to the throne. 


Viscount Kacawa, Grand Chamberlain to 
H.LM. the Empress, was sent by the Empress 
on the 13th instant to the German Legation at 
Nagatamachi, anda silk table cloth was pre- 
sented as a farewell gift by him on behalf of 
Her Majesty to Miss Von Dérnberg, younger 
sister of the German Chargé d'Affaires, who 
left on the following day for home. The Mini- 
ster of State for Foreign Affairs and Countess 
Okuma also paid a farewell visit to Miss Von 
Dérnberg. 





Tue Japanese Minister to England, accom- 
panied by Viscountess Kawase, arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the evening of the 18th instant in the 
Traouaddy. His Excellency landed at the 
official buildings of the Imperial Household at 
Yokohama ina steam launch belonging to the 
Kanagawa Local Government Office, and was 
received by Count Sasaki, a Privy Councillor, 
and Messrs. Kanda, a senator, and Oyama, a 
Secretary of the Foreign Office. The Viscount 
and Viscountess left for the capital by train at 
6.30 p.m. 


A Locomotive trial took place on the 18th inst. 
between Naito-Shinjiku and Tatekawa on the 
line of the Kobu Railway Company. In accord- 
ance with an invitation from Marquis Okubo, 
President of the company, Counts Matsukata 
and Yoshii, Viscount Inouye, Director, and 
Mr. Matsumoto, an engineer, of the Railway 
Bureau; Viscount Fujinami, a Chamberlain; 
Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tokyo; Messrs. 
Watanabe President of the !mperial University ; 
Komai, Chief Secretary in the Cabinet Office ; 
Tomita, President of the Bank of Japan; Yano, 
Director of the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School ; and a number of private gentlemen 
connected with the company proceeded to Tate- 
kawa by the train. 





Tue interment of the remains of the late Prince 
Aki took place on the afternoon of the 17th in- 
stant in the Toshimagaoka Cemetery. “The 
funeral was attended by Messrs. Motoori and | 
Kamiyo, respectively Chief and Assistant Chief 
Prayers, Marquis Nakayama, Chief mourner; 
Count Yoshii, Vice-Minister of State for the Im- 
perial Household; Viscount Kagawa, Grand 
Chamberlain to HIM. the Empress; Viscount 
Sugi, Grand Chamberlain to H.I.M, the Em- 
press Dowager; Messrs. Sannomiya and Ko- 
dama, respectively Vice-Grand Chamberlains 
to the Empress and Empress-Dowager ; Count 
Sino, an attendant of the late Princ 
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ladies. Members of the Imperial family Mini 
sters of State, Count Ito, Privy Councillors, 
Madame Nakayama, Baron Takasaki, Governor 
of Tokyo; and Mr. Orita, Chief of the Metro- 
politan Police, were also present. Viscount 
Tominokoji, a Chamberlain, represented H.I.M. 
the Emperor, while Mesdames Koike and 
Madenokoji were present on behalf of their Im- 
peral Majesties the Empress and the Empress- 
Dowager respectively, and Viscount Okubo, an 
attendant to H.I.M. Prince Haru, represented 
the Prince. Viscount Nishi-Yotsutsuji, a Cham- 
berlain, was despatched by the Emperor as an 
Imperial messenger early in the morning to the 
residence of Marquis Nakayama at Yurakucho, 
Kojimachi, in connection with the funeral. 





Tuere is no material alteration in Imports, 
though business in Yarns and Shirtings has 
been checked by the firm attitude of holders, and 
in view of dear Cotton and high freights prices 
are likely to keep up for some time to come. 
Fancy Cottons continue quiet, and Woollens 
are slow of sale at rather irregular rates. There 
is no change in the Metal Market; sellers are 
holding on for better terms than are offered. 
No sales are reported in Kerosene. Holders 
are strong, and values unaltered. A full cargo 
of “Chester” arrived during the week, The 
Sugar trade has been quiet, but the advance 
noted last}week has been fully maintained for 
the parcels sold. Formosa sorts are likely to 
be dearer as the season advances. There 
has not been quite so much done in Silk, 
and rejections have been heavy. Arrivals con- 
tinue and stocks increase, the available supplies 
to date being greater than at the same time 
last year, which bears out the statement 
made in this column at the commencement of 
the season, and explodes the cry then made 
in certain places of “short crop.” The news 
from consuming quarters are not assuring, and 
it seems plain now that several good reasons 
exist fora fallin prices before business is re- 
sumed on a large scale. Enormous transactions 
have been put through in Waste Silk, not far off 
3,000 piculs being the record of the week. 
‘The market is healthy and holders strong, some 
declining to “part” except at higher figures. 
The Tea trade has been reduced to small di- 
mensions. Exchange fluctuated during the 
interval, but settled down at the close to about 
last week's rates, 





NOTES. 





Yurre has been a good deal of comment in the 
vernacular press with reference to the proposed 
issue of nickel coins. The journals that have 
discussed the point seem to us to labour under 
a false impression. They find that the five-sen 
silver piece, the two-sen copper, and the Bun- 
4yu and Tempé coins which are to be called in, 
aggregate over 8} million yen, and they assume 
that the whole of this subsidiary currency is to be 
replaced by five-sen nickel pieces. We do not 
imagine that there is any such intention, The 
circulation of the silver five-sen piece is neces- 
sarily limited, At present there are 21,635,808 of 
these coins in use, their aggregate value being 
1,081,790.4 en. Isitconceivable that 175 millions 
of them could possibly be put into circulation, or 
that the Minister of Finance can contemplate 
anything of the sort? dently the programme 
is to replace the silver five-sem piece by a nickel 
coin of corresponding face-value, and to issue 











copper one-sen and five-rin coins in lieu of the 
two-sen pieces, the Zempd and the Bunkyu. 
We think that the Government will make a 
mistake if it neglects this opportunity of striking 
a two-rtn copper coin, There is no doubt that 
a piece of that denomination would be a very 
great convenience to the people. The Bunkyu- 
sen passes to-day at a value of 1.5 rin, and 
there are, approximately, 786 millions of these 
coins in circulation, their aggregate value being 
1,180,474 yen. The Zempé-sen passes ata value 
of 8 rin, and there are about g millions of it in cir- 
culation, the aggregate value being 856,329 yen. 
It is plain that to withdraw from circulation 
these 883 million copper coins, which, with the 
five-rin piece issued since the Restoration, repre- 
sent the whole circulating currency of denomina- 
tions lower than one-ser, could not fail to inflict 
great inconvenience on the people. The issue of 
atwo-r7/n coin would overcome the difficulty, and 
would, at the same time, place the whole cur- 
rency on a uniform decimal basis. In so far as 
the new nickel coin is concerned, the only point 
of uneasiness is that, unless special care be 
exercised in its manufacture, it may prove a 
source of confusion. Its dimensions will be 
very nearly those of the silver twenty-sen piece, 
for which it may easily be mistaken in hurried 
transactions, In Western countries the most 
markedly distinct feature usually is that the 
edge of the nickel coin is without milling. The 
Mint of the United States has gone a step farther 
in the right direction, by making the coin so 
thick that its denomination can be at once 
detected by touch. We trust that the Japanese 
Mint will follow the American example, or adopt 
some other essentially distinctive feature—as a 
hole in the middle of the coin, or a bar across 
it—to save the public from needless annoyance. 
In respect of ease of handling and so forth, the 
nickel five-sen piece will be an unquestionable 
improvement on the tiny silver coin whose place 
it takes, but the benefits of the change will be 
effectually marred should confusion be set up 
between the new coin and the twenty-sen piece. 
Tue question of fixing the boundaries of the 
capital is evidently occupying the minds of 
Tokyo editors, several of whom offer advice free- 
ly to the authorities. Basing its calculations 
on the rate of increase of the population of 
Tokyo since 1877 (430,000, or a yearly average 
of 50,000), the ochi Shimbun concludes that 
the present total of 1,200,000 will have in- 
creased to 1,700,000 in other ten years. To 
meet this growth the /Yochi says there are two ex- 
pedients, one to extend the city laterally, namely, 
by building on spaces at present open, and the 
other to add to its present capacity by increasing 
the height of existing houses. Our contem- 
porary makes no reference to the probable 
resulis of running up, say, a four or five 
storied structure on swampy ground such as 
that chosen for the site of the new Tokyo 
Hotel, but finds other reasons for dismis- 
sing the second alternative, the chief of 
which is the improbability of the Japanese 
ever caring to live in dwellings more than 
two slories high, The verdict therefore is for 
lateral extension, and the Hoché is the more 
decidedly impelled to this conclusion after noting 
that it is now becoming the fashion for business 
people to have their private houses in one part 
(usually in the higher districts) of the city, and 
their shops or offices in another, The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, also, frankly declares for the 
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extention of the city boundaries so as to include 
various suburbs, Tokyo would then be com- 
prised within the Nakagawa and a line drawn 
from that river to Oji, Naito-Shinjiku, and thence 
along the railway from Akabane to Shinagawa, 
The matter of fixing the city boundaries, about 
which, by the way, no time can be lost as it must 
be arranged before next April, so as not to 
retard the city improvements, has been a little 
complicated by the fact that the representatives 
of rural districts resent the action of the Go- 
vernor in debarring them from discussions on 
the subject. They contend, and as it appears 
tothe Wich Nichi rightly, that as representa- 
tives of the villages and towns which it is pro- 
posed to annex, they havea right to be heard in 
support of their own interests. If it is intended 
to include their districts, they say, then the 
subject ought to be laid before the Urban As- 
sembly, and not submitted to the City mem- 
bers alone. In some quarters it is hinted that 
the present hostile attitude of the suburban re- 
Ppresentatives towards the city authorities is 
largely due to the fact that they were completely 
ignored in the appointment of members of 
the City Improvements Committee, but the 
Nichi Nichi, in its ignorance of the real 
motives of the rural members, declines for the 
present to accept this suggestion. If they 
intend to oppose unconditionally the extension 
of the city boundaries, our contemporary cannot 
but conclude that they have taken up untenable 
ground. In prosperity as well as in population 
Tokyo is increasing rapidly, and the extension 
of its limits is an absolute necessity even at the 
cost of some hardship to the rural communities. 
In the West the existence of independent dis- 
tricts within the boundaries of cities has been 
found to be productive of much inconvenience, 
a fact which should be kept prominently in 
sight in fixing the boundaries of the largest 
municipal community in Japan. In suggesting 
the limits already described, the Nicht Michi’ 
Shimbun admits that they are much more ex- 
tensive than those provided for in-the draft pre- 
pared by the City Authorities, but contends that 
if the present rate of increase in population goes 
‘on, even they will not be found too wide. 


Os the 16th inst., in the principal hall of the 
Koto Shogyo-Gakko, Tokyo, the faculty of the 
Imperial University inaugurated a new chair of 
Italian Language and Literature. Among those 
present were Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister of Edu- 
cation; Marquis Nabeshima, Imperial Grand 
Master of Ceremonies; Viscount Yamao, Master 
of Ceremonies to H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa; 
Baron Matsudaira, Messrs. Tanaka, Yano and 
Inagaki, Professors Hozumi, Sckiya, and Oka, 
&c. The chair is to be occupied by Mr. C 
Nembrini Gonzaga, of the Foreign Department, 
a member of the Italian-Japanese Society. The 
Vice-Minister of Education introduced M. 
Nembrini Gonzaga, who addressed the meeting 
at some length. The speaker dwelt on the 
importance of Italian as one of the four great 
languages of the West, and reminded his 
hearers that it is taught in all the principal 
universities and schools of Europe and America, 
not alone for the sake of its literature, but also 
because it is the classic language of juris- 
prudence and because Italy is the cradle of the 
Fine Arts. It is also, he said, the commercial 
and maritime language of the Mediterranean, 
and is used notably along the Austro-Hungarian 








litoral, in Malta, in the NortlAgrican State 
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and colonies, in Syria, Asia-minor, Turkey, and 
Greece. M. Gonzaga further dwelt on the 
comparative ease of learning Italian, and pro- 
mised to those who studied it ample reward, 
not alone in the aid it would give them to trace 
the roots of English words, but also in the 
literature to which it would introduce them—the 
literature of Dante, “who with Homer and 
Shakespeare constitute the supreme triad of the 
Occidental Olympus.” About roo students are 
already registered for the Italian course, among 
whom are Professors and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity and Higher Commercial School, as well 
as oflicers of the Military, Naval, and other De- 
partments, There are to be three classes; one 
for students conversant with English, another 
for those speaking French, and a third for those 
speaking German. 


Tus Vomiurt Shimbun gives currency to a 
rumour that the Ministry are favourable to a 
proposal to abolish export duties, with the view 
of permitting Japanese products to find their 
way unburdened into the markets of the world, 
and of encouraging home industries and manu- 
factures. The question indeed, says the Vomé- 
uri, has already, we believe, been considered in 
the Cabinet, and though we have no means of 
obtaining information as to the action taken, we 
understand that it is not intended to carry 
through a sweeping measure, but simply to re- 
move the burdens on fancy articles—exclusive of 
course of such staples as silk, tea, camphor, &c.— 
the impression being that any step of an absolute 
nature would to sgme extent involve questions 
of an international character, affecting as it must 
do the interests of other countries. The loss 
entailed on the Customs revenue by the partial 
course above alluded to, is estimated at not more 
than 30,000 yen. Itseems to us, says the Yomi- 
uri, that if the Cabinet be in favour of this 
measure, the Senate will not throw any ob- 
stacles in the way of its being carried out, 
and we may fairly hope to see at no distant 
date the products of Japan in active competition 
with the commodities of other countries. 
* $ * 

The Keizai Zasshi sees in this measure the 
fulfilment of hopes which it has long enter- 
tained and frequently given expression to. 
Indeed it would fain bring about the total aboli- 
tion of Customs duties, but fully recognises that 
under existing circumstances that is too much to 
expect. Some time ago our contemporary dis- 


cussed this question and found that:— 
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sees ore + 0387130 1,342,898 
It would thus appear that if the duty were re- 
moved from 100 articles of export and 300 of 
import, the Treasury would really be very slightly 
affected, while the benefits enjoyed by domestic 
industries and manufacturers would be immense. 
Since 1883 commerce has been greatly extended, 
and it will therefore be interesting to see how 
matters stood in 1886 and 1887 :— 
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Treasury if 48 articles only are to be taxed will 
be 32,000 yen, and this loss is more apparent 
than real, for the work of the Customs, and con- 
sequently expenditure, would be materially 
lessened, Examples are not wanting of an in- 





crease of the revenues of a country by steps lead- 
ing to enhanced prosperity of its industries. The 
Keizai Zasshi, while professing itself ignorant of 
the actual intentions of the authorities, conjec- 
tures that all articles ofa similar nature will, as 
far as possible, be relievedifrom duty, which of 
course will obviate the necessity of examination 
and much lighten the labours of the Customs. 
Our contemporary points out that it will even 
be advisable, should other considerations be 
favourable, not to confine the list of articles 
to be freed from duty to those yielding less 
than 1,000 yew in revenue. The Aerzaz can- 
not see why Japan should, alone of all 
the nations of the world, levy duties on 
exports, and can only conclude that this ill- 
advised course was adopted on some sug- 
gestion by Mr. Harris, the United States 
representative here before the Restoration, that 
this means of gaining revenue might be resorted 
to. It has always regarded the system as a 
most injurious one, and now hails the news of 
a change as exceedingly glad tidings. It asks 
in conclusion—* Is there then a Huskinson in 
our Cabinet, and are we to enjoy such boons as 
are conferred by the system of England? If he 
is able, by abolishing these burdens, to extend 
our commerce and to demonstrate to our other 
statesmen the injuries which duties inflict on 
our trade, he may rest assured that his achieve- 
ments will outlive him.” 


Tue dead-lock in the Téky6 Urban Assembly, 
described in a previous issue, is exciting much 
attention in the metropolis. The issue, as we 
have already explained, lies between the City 
Representatives and the Suburban Represent- 
atives, the former being in favour of ex- 
tending the boundaries of the city in respect 
of the new scheme of Improvements, the latter 
being opposed to any such measure. The 
local affairs of Téky6 are managed by three as- 
semblies ;—the Gumdu-kai, or Suburban As- 
sembly ; the Kudu-kai, or Urban Assembly ; and 
the Shi-ka?, or City Assembly ; the last virtually 
including the two first. The Urban Assembly 
has fifty-five City Representatives and twenty 
Suburban Representatives. According to law, 
the Governor of Tékyé is competent to convene 
an extraordinary meeting of the Urban As- 
sembly for the purpose of discussing any ques- 
tion, but the period of session is limited to 
seven days. Should the Assembly fail to arrive 
at a decision within that time, the Governor 
is not empowered or required to extend its de- 
liberations. His prescribed course in such a 
contingency is to submit his own views to the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, and he may 
then carry out those views should the Minister 
sanction them. It seems, in short, that the 
framers of the law intended to vest in the 
Governor competence to put the Assembly on 
one side, should the latter’s opinions be so 
divided as to preclude a consensus of opinion 
within the appointed time. There is, however, 
another regulation providing that, in the event 
of the Assembly being unable to carry on its 
deliberations owing to the absence of a moiety 
of its members, the Governor shall report the 
circumstance to the Minister of State for Home 
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the case in point is this: —Baron Takasaki con- 
vened an extraordinary meeting of the Assembly 
to consider the question of extending the city’s 
limits. On the opening day, the opposition of the 
Suburban Representatives proved insuflicient to 
kill the Dill for extension, and its first reading 
passed in their teeth. On the second, third, 
fourth and fifth days, the deliberations could 
not be continued owing to the absence of all 
the Suburban Representatives. These gentle- 
men were then invited to the Governor's 
private residence, but they could not be 
induced to come to terms, and when the 
Assembly met on the 6th day, thirteen of 
the twenty Suburban Representatives sent in 
their resignations, On the 7th day, four 
others followed suit, so that the Suburban Sec- 
tions are now represented by only three mem- 
bers out of twenty. Under these circumstances, 
what course is the Governor to pursue? Should 
he seck instructions from the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs with regard to convening another 
meeting of the Assembly after new Suburban 
Representatives have been elected in place of 
of the recalcitrant members, or should he sub- 
mit his own views in reference to city extension, 
and proceed to enforce them if sanctioned? 
The Michi Nichi Shimbun states the problem 
but reserves its own opinion. An obvious diffi- 
culty is that the resigning members may be 
re-elected by the Suburban voters, in which 
case the Assembly would be just as far from a 
decision as ever. On the other hand, it would 
be scarcely just to carry out the wishes of 
the City Representatives in direct opposition to 
those of the Suburban Representatives, who are 
chiefly concerned in the result, 








Tue Fiji Shimpo, prominent among Japanese 
journals for its propensity to deal with the 
theoretical, philosophical, and picturesque as- 
pects of ethics, makes a very pretty calculation 
about the honorary prefix on. The Japanese 
language, as they know who, to their cost, have 
studied it, abounds in honorifics. Many of 
these are purely superfluous, some have an 
occult affinity, and some, again, play a useful 
role. As an example of the first class, we may 
mention such expressions as o-engawa, “the 
honorable verandah,” or o-/enk?, “ the honorable 
weather.” A prominent example of the second 
is o-Aiya, “the honorable cold thing,” a term 
employed by the fair sex to designate ‘ water,” 
since they thus avoid the use of the in- 
auspicious word mis, which, in its possible 
signification of “not seeing,” may portend the 
parting of true hearts. Examples of the third 
class are the innumerable prefixes that do duty 
for pronouns of the second person, thus giving 
terseness, elegance, and polish to the language. 
Consider how clumsy our own tongue is com- 
paratively, Addressing a man of title, or high 
diplomatic rank, or otherwise dignified, we have 
sundry forms of speech—Your Grace, My 
Lord, Your Excellency, Sir, and so forth—the 
ion of which being as discourteous as 
their excessive employment is vulgar, they 
present no litle difficulty to an inexperienced 
speaker, But the Japanese substitutes for 
them all a convenient and simple honorific, 
concerning the use of which he is in no 
wise embarrassed, since, in polite conversati 
it falls into its own place as naturally as verb, 
noun, or adjecti To return, however, to the 
Fiji Shimpo's arithmetic. It appears that the 
Department of Justice has resolved to abolish 
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the use of the honorific “on” in all its corre- 
spondence, except where there is question of 
Court affairs. To ordinary minds the decision 
conveys very little, but to the Fiir Shimpo it 
means a great deal. For there are about 960 
bureaus, offices, &c., with which the Department 
is in constant correspondence. Suppose then, 
says the jt, that two communications are in- 
terchanged daily between the Department and 
these various offices, &c., then the prefix “on” 
must be written four times for each of the 960; 
and if each writing takes a second, the total 
time required per diem is 1 hour and 4 minutes. 
Allowing that 65 days a year are occupied in 
holidays, Sundays’ vacations, &c., the final re- 
sult is that 320 hours, or 75 working days, an- 
nually have hitherto heen expended by the 
Department in writing this superfluous prefix 
alone. This is very imposing. It inspires us 
to make one suggestion to the Fiji Shimpo 
while its arithmetical mood lasts. Suppose 
that, instead of writing the superscriptions of 
its communications to the 960 offices and 
bureaus, the Department had them printed. 
Then, assuming that each superscription con- 
sists of 12 characters on the average, itis plain 
that, according to the ¥7ji’s method of stating 
the case, the Department would economise 900 
working days annually, a very respectable feat. 
A few similar and equally simple devices might 
enable the Shihosho to economise the whole 
of its work and enjoy a pleasant life of vicarious 
efliciency. 





Tue following changes in the personnel of the 
Administration are announced in the Oficial 
Gaselte of the 21st instant :—Viscount Nomura 
Yasushi, hitherto Vice-Minister of Communica- 
tions, becomes a Privy Councillor, and is suc- 
ceeded at the Department of Communications 
by Mr. Maejima Mitsu, hitherto Director of the 
Kansei Railway Company. Mr. Hanabusa 
Yoshitada, hitherto Vice-Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, becomes a Court Councillor, 
and is succeeded at the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce by Mr. Iwamura Michitoshi, 
hitherto a Senator. Mr. Funakoshi Mamoru, 
hitherto Prefect of Chiba, becomes a Senator, 
and is succeeded in his prefecture by Mr. Ishida 
Eikichi, hitherto a Senator. The two Senators, 
Mr. Horie Yoshisumi and Mr. Funakoshi 
Mamoru, are ordered to proceed on a tour 
abroad, and Judge Miyoshi Taizo, of the Su- 
preme Court, is ordered to proceed to Berlin. 
Finally, Major-Generals Kokushi Jyunsei and 
Horie Yoshisumi, are promoted to be Senators. 


* 
ee 


The announcement of Judge Miyoshi’s mis- 
sion to Berlin disposes effectually of the rumour 
circulated by a section of the vernacular press 
to the effect that his transfer from the Judicial 
Department to the Supreme Court was an 
evidence of the decline of the so-called “Ger- 
man Policy” in Japan. There are evidently 
reasons of State which make it convenient to 
despatch the Judge to Berlin, where his lengthy 
residence in former years specially qualifies him 
to investigate any administrative problems 
about which the Government may still desire 
information, 





Tue Minister of State for the Navy and Countess 
Saigo entertained a large party at dinner, and 
afterwards gave a ball in the Rokumei-kan on 
Thursday evening. The rooms were decorated 
with exceptional taste, especially noticeable 
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being an arrangement of grottoes and miniature 
gardens in the head of the principal staircase. 
The contrivance adopted to light these pictur- 
esque little scenes was both ingenious and at- 
tractive, for instead of employing lamps, tiny jets 
of gas were made to emerge in a line of points 
from the inner faces of green bamboos in the 
lintels of the grottoes. The ball-rooms, already 
sufliciently decorated by their architect, had no 
addition except that flags of all nations were 
festooned along the upper parts of the walls. 
The number of ladies was small in proportion 
to that of the other sex, and the dancers seemed 
to appreciate fully the ample space thus avail- 
able for their delectation. It goes without 
saying that naval uniforms abounded. An at- 
mosphere of gold lace pervaded everything, and 
even diplomatic stars seemed to shine with 
diminished lustre. The party was in every 
sense worthy of the universal popularity enjoyed 
by the host and hostess. 





Tue second part of the Ancien Fapon series, 
now in course of publication by Professor Appert 
of the Imperial University, has just been 
issued. It gives in a handy form a list of 
the Daimyd, each name having letters at- 
tached showing the class to which the family 
belonged—Fudar, or vassals of the Toku- 
gawa; Zoyama, or those who were considered 
rather as equals than as vassals of the Toku- 
gawa; Sanke, or the three branches of the 
Tokugawa family on whom the succession 
devolved when there was no heir in the direct 
line ; and Xamon, or all the other branches of 
the Tokugawa family. In a separate column 
the origin of the family is given and the estimated 
income in kokws of rice ; and in a third column 
their place of residence. The arrangement ot 
the matter is clearness itselt. The second and 
larger half of the book is taken up with tables 
displaying the crests (mon) of the Daimys, in 
ted. The whole is calculated to be of no little 
service, from its conciseness and handiness, to 
all who desire’ information in regard to feudal 


Japan. 





Tue St. Fames's Budget contains the following 
note:—“The announcement that Russia has 
supplemented her cruising-fleet in the Far East 
by an arrangement with a private firm should 
cause no surprise. It is merely consonant with 
the naval policy by which in 1885 the volunteer 
or patriotic fleet was definitely established in 
order that the merchant service may be auxiliary 
to the navy in time of war. An annual subsidy 
of nearly £80,000 is paid to the committee 
charged with the administration of this fleet, 
and its vessels are employed as mail-carriers 
and troop and store transports between Odessa 
and the Russian Pacific ports. Another fleet 
of smaller fast vessels, formed for trade and 
passenger purposes in the Black Sea, is not 
only subsidized but partly manned and con- 
trolled by the Russian Admiralty, Now for an 
annual subsidy of between {14,000 and 
£15,000 the Government is to get in time of 
war the services of a line of steamers which is 
to run between Vladivostock and other Siberian 
ports to the harbours of China, Japan, and 
Korea. What the speed of the new vessels is 
tobe we do not yet know; but it is some time 
since it was reported that a supply of the guns 
and necessary fittings to adapt merchantmen as 
war-cruisers had been despatched from Odessa 
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Tue Hochi Shimbun has the following :—There 
can be no doubt that in his recent attempts to 
ascertain the views of leading business men on 
various questions Count Inouye has been actu- 
ated by one important consideration. Govern- 
ment measures affecting agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial affairs generally, have more 
than once proved ineffectual to carry out the 
aims of their promoters—a circumstance due 
largely to a want of practical knowledge on the 
part of the latter. We are in hopes that the most 
satisfactory result will attend so judicious a pro- 
cess as Count Inouye has adopted, but it may 
not be amiss to draw the attention of those 
whom the Minister may consult, to one point. 
It should be always borne in mind that the 
object in obtaining expressions of opinion from 
business men on the part of the authorities’ is 
simply to gather information for their guidance 
and decision, and they can give effect or 
otherwise, just as they please,.to the views 
expressed to them. Those from whom the in- 
formation is obtained have no responsibility in 
the matter, especially when, as in the case of 
the meeting of sericulturists held not long since 
at the Noshomusho, the opinions given could 
not be taken as representative, but only as indivi- 
dual utterances. The conditions under which 
the meeting was held point to the conclusion 
that the Minister for Agriculture and Commerce 
wished to have the views of sericulturists for 
use in the carrying out of a scheme already all 
but settled. The authorities simply show their 
wish to properly discharge the duty devolving 
upon them and not any desire to transfer to 
other shoulders any part of their responsibilities. 





Ir is almost incredible that an experienced 
man of the world, to say nothing of a diplo- 
matist, should have been taken in by a letter 
such as that addressed by the so-called Mr. 
Charles E. Murchison to Lord Sackville. A 
clumsier epistle, a more transparent hoax, was 
never penned. Lord Sackville’s answer is not 
of such a serious character. It contains, in- 
deed, one distinctly improper statement, namely, 
that the Fisheries Treaty was rejected by the 
Republican majority in the Senate. Lord 
Sackville forgot the reserve becoming a Foreign 
Representative when he permitted himself 
to make such an assertion. It precludes all 
possibility of his remaining at Washington, 
and fully establishes the propriety of President 
Cleveland’s action in demanding his recall. 
But for the rest, his letter need not have given 
any special offence had it not been penned 
in reply to Mr. Charles E. Murchison, The 
latter gentleman, or rather the practical joker 
who adopted his name, appears to have pried 
deep below Lord Sackville’s reputation, and 
detected a very shallow Bozotian beneath the 
polished diplomat'’s exterior. Perhaps, however, 
he desired to make the trap as plain as possible 
so that the innocent Peer might have a chance of 
not blundering into it. His good nature ought to 
have succeeded. For he butters the Democratic 
administration and bastes the Republican with 
the most delightful frankness. Mr. Cleveland's 
Government ‘has been so favourable and 
friendly towards England,” he says; “so kind 
in not enforcing the retaliatory act passed by 
Congress ; so sound on the Free-trade question, 
and so hostile to the dynamite school of Ire- 
land,” that ‘‘ hundreds, yea thousands,” of Eng- 
lishmen “have became naturalized for the 
express purpose of helping to elect Mr. Cleve- 
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land over again, the one above all of American 
politicians they consider their own and their 
country’s friend.” Mr, Chas, E. Murchison is 
among these expressly naturalized gentlemen, 
But qualms have seized him. Mr, Cleveland's 
Retaliation Message has alarmed him. Re- 
solve my doubts, dear Lord Sackville, he cries 
in his perplexity. Is this Cleveland the man 
we took him for. If we help to re-elect him, 
will he return to his old kindly policy when we 
have re-made him President. Is this retalia- 
tion business a mere temporary aberration for 
electioneering purposes? Will it be corrected 
as soon as the good gentleman has “‘ secured an- 
other four years term?” Will he then revert 
once more to his “free-trade and friendship?” 
You are “the fountain-head of knowledge. 
To you we, “true Englishmen, look for more 
light on a mysterious subject in casting our 
votes.” Is it conceivable that such a trans- 
parency as this could hide from Lord Sackville 
the silhouettes of Mr. Charles E, Murchison 
and other farceurs applying Republican fingers 
to Republican noses in the distance? To 
make the delusion still less delusive Mr, C. E. 
Murchison proceeds to enlighten the light-giver, 
to refresh the fountain of knowlege, by announ- 
cing that “Mr. Harrison is a high tariff man, 
a believer in the American side of all questions, 
and undoubtedly an enemy to British interests 
generally.” Yet Lord Sackville walked into 
the trap: actually penned a solemn answer 
to this epistle, and gave additional piquancy 
to the comedy by dressing his reply in the 
rotund stateliness and polished gravity of 
diplomatic phrase and form. Once only, as 
we have noted, he commits himself. For the 
rest, he deals in “it is impossible to predict” 
“all allowances must be made ;” “there is 
every reason to believe,” and so forth, re- 
mainding us very much of a man, who, sink- 
ing in a muddy morass, should proceed to 
pair his nails and trim his beard. Poor Lord 
Sackville! His reputation lies buried under a 
tumulus of ridicule. Never was an English 
diplomat of such high standing so utterly be- 
fooled, so fatuously confiding. President Cleve- 
land was evidently very reluctant to move 
officially in the matter, He had every reason 
to be reluctant, for the Chief Magistrates of 
Great Powers are seldom required to meddle 
with such farces. 








Tur New York Sun gives this news about the 
trial of those responsible for the publication of 
the so-called “Prince Frederick’s Diary :— 
“The Geficken trial moves slowly. The pro- 
secution have been baffled in their search for 
the original diary, though they have secured 
the copy from which the Geffcken extracts 
were made. It is in the handwriting of a per- 
son named Krug, now dead, who was an official 
of the Court, and was for eighteen years in the 
service of the then Crown Prince. Krug ac- 
companied the Crown Prince everywhere, and 
often acted as his amanuensis. His widow has 
three manuscript volumes of memoirs of the 
Crown Prince, written by Krug, embodying the 
passages from the diary published in the Deus 
Rundschau, The inquiry hinges upon 
the question, Does Geffcken speak the truth 
when he says he got the diary from Frederick, 
with his permission to publish it, or did he 
procure a copy through Krug or other persons 
belonging to Empress Frederick’s party? Judge 
Hirschfield of the Berlin court, who has been 








sche 


instructed from Leipsic to conduct the inquiry, 
is trying to discover whether Geffeken acted 
on his own initiative in publishing the diary, or 
if he was prompted to publish it. Though 
secrecy is maintained, everything known goes 
to encourage Geffeken’s friends in the hope that 
the prosecution will be unable to prove treason- 
able intent on the part of the accused or com- 
plicity in the plans of political personages.” 


Ir is said that Major-General Nagayama’s visit 
to Tokyd has reference to the question of the 
system of defence to be adopted in Hokkaido. 
General Nagayamaischief of the Colonial Troops, 
and Director of the Hokkaido Board of Admini- 
stration. His appointment to the latter post was 
held at the time to signify that the Authorities 
had determined to entrust the defence of Hok- 
kaido entirely to local troops. But it does not 
appear that a definite decision has yet been 
arrived at with respect to this important point. 
There are many considerations in favour of 
organizing an independent military system 
for Hokkaido. Its comparative inaccessibility 
is, of course, the chief argument in favour of 
such a course. The plan said to be contem- 
plated involves an annual addition of one batta- 
lion of troops to the local forces until a complete 
corps darmée is formed. This would mean an 
increased grant of 160,000 yen yearly from the 
Treasury for four years, after which time a sen- 
sible reduction of expenditure would be possible. 
The Treasury is reluctant to sanction such an 
outlay, and General Nagayama’s visit is said to 
have reference to this financial question, pri- 
marily, while its secondary purpose is the settle- 
ment of certain points of administrative difficulty 
that still survive from the time when Hokkaido 
was divided into three Prefectures and governed 
on the prefectural system. 


We take this from the columns of the S/. 
James's Budget :— The Berlin correspondent 
of the Liverpool Courier says :—Prince Bis- 
marck has received from the editor of the 
Deutsche Rundschau a communication of a 
document which, if genuine, will exonerate the 
journal from all blame. At any rate, the good 
faith of the editor will be proved beyond doubt, 
and, under the circumstances, it seems as if the 
criminal prosecution ought to be stopped at 
once. The document in question is a letter, or 
rather a passage of a letter, alleged to have 
been written by the late Emperor Frederick, 
giving authority to publish his Diary. There- 
fore the accusation of revealing State secrets 
will fall through. The Government, itis stated, 
has a list of all the persons possessing copies of 
the Emperor Frederick's Diaries. They num- 
ber in all, it is said, upwards of twenty, all in- 
timate friends of the late monarch, Among 
them are Professors Delbriicck and Geffcken, 
Ministers Friedberg and Roggenbach, and 
General Stosch. Proiessor Delbriick has just 
published an essay on the Emperor Frederick's 
Diary, confirming the general belief as to the 
perfect correctness of Professor Gecken’s pub- 
lished extracts. Professor Delbriick, however, 
regrets their publication as premature. He 
adds, ‘The time will come when the Diaries 
will command the reverent respect of the whole 
German nation as a precious monument of a 
noble heart and of genuine German feeling.” 
Professor Delbriick further states that the Diary 
of 1870-71 was not metallographed, like the 
cautious extracts from that of 1866 and those 
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East and in Spain. It may be added that the 
Eastern and Spanish Diaries were prepared as 
books for the young long ago, and are still on 
sale. The Post, one of Prince Bismarck’s semi- 
official prints, which is always bitter against 
everything English, asserts that the Prince of 
Wales is one of Dr. Geffcken’s warmest patrons, 
and is carrying on an animated correspondence 
with him. It is possibly on this account that 
certain circles in Germany are just now dis- 
playing anything but a cordial feeling towards 
his Royal Highness, Among other things, 
they allege that he left Vienna in order not to 
meet his nephew, the Emperor William.” 





Ir has hitherto been the rule in Japan that all 
persons visiting Governmental offices must 
alight from their horses or vehicles at the outer 
gate, unless they are of sénin rank. This relic 
of feudal times has now been abolished. The 
Cabinet has announced that henceforth the 
question of where a visitor is to alight, shall be 
left to the convenience of the several Depart- 
ments. The change, though trifling in itself, is 
naturally hailed with much satisfaction, The 
Fiji Shimpo puts the case in a nut-shell when 
it says that every Japanese should be free to go 
where he pleases whether on foot, on horseback, 
in a jinrikisha, or in a carriage, and that to 
limit the enjoyment of this right to officials of 
sénin rank and upwards, is an unwarrantable 
interference with the liberty of the subject. 
The obnoxious restriction had been handed 
down from the times when, the country being 
administered by a military despotism, every 
possible means was adopted to appreciate the 
ruler and depreciate the ruled. But while con- 
gratulating the people upon this advance in 
civilization, the %ij# Shimpo reminds them that 
true self-respect, which is only another name 
for personal dignity, cannot be selfish, It must 
accord to others what it claims on its own 
account. What has to be guarded against, 
therefore, is any tendency to revolutionary im- 
pulses as the restrictions of old times are with- 
drawn. 


Tuer can, of course, be no question as to the 
erroneous nature of the telegram published in 
The Times, and transmitted here by Reuter, with 
reference to the placing of Korea under Russian 
protection. We believe that Russian policy in 
the Far East is to preserve the integrity and 
maintain the inviolability of Korean territory. 
The idea that she has made a compact in an 
Opposite sense is quite untenable. The probable 
source of this curious rumour is that a conven- 
tion was really signed within the past few days 
between Russia and Korea, embodying a settle- 
ment of various questions connected with the 
demarcation of frontiers, and fixing the duty on 
goods crossing from one country into the other 
by land. It is a purely commercial compact 
without any political import whatsoever, If 
Russia wanted Korea she might have satisfied 
her appetite without any trouble at the time 
when Great Britain occupied Port Hamilton, 








We learn from the Hochi Shimbun that several 
leading Tokyo.and Yokohama merchants have 
under consideration a project having for its aim 
the building of a dock at Yokohama. Those 
gentlemen, believing that the formation of a 
harbour for the port will soon be an accom- 


plished fact, do not think it can be regarded as | also a member of Parliament, 


complete and perfect unless a dock also is 


provided, and they propose to supply the require- | constituency is M. Crispi, 
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ment in this respect. The site which is most 
favoured is in the vicinity of Uchidacho—near 
the Railway Station—where a solid stratum can 
be found. The estimated expense is only 
500,000 yew, As the amount paid per annum 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha for docking its 
ships is not far short of 80,000 yen, and foreign 
ships contribute 20,000 yen to the Yokosuka 
docks, fair profits are expected. A special com- 
mittee has been appointed to look into the matter, 


Some Conservative, true blue and staunch, has 
exhumed a beautiful ode of Mr. J. G. Whittier, 
and published it as applicable to Mr. Gladstone. 
The “tight little island” nurtures men of 
strong feelings, with whom it is a common habit 
of Inind to conclude that any one differing from 
them politically must be possessed by Satan, 


Here is the ode :— 


ICHABOD! 
So fallen, 0 lost! the light ; Nor brand with deeper shame 
‘withdrawn his dim 
Which once he wores 
The glory from his grey hairs 
gone 
For evermore! 
Revile him not—the Tempter 
hath 
A snare for all 
And pitying tears, not scorn 


onoured brow. 
humble sons, ine 





From sea'to lake, 
Along lament as forthe dead 
In sadness make. 
| Of all we loved and honoured, 

nought 


‘and wrath, Save power remains— 
Bent his fall. A fallen “angel's pride of 
Oh! dumb be passion’s stormy though 


it 
strong in chains, 


rae, St 
When he who might All else is lost; from those 


Have lighted up and led his reat eyes 
exe The'nvul has fed: 
Falls back in night, When faith: is gone, when 


Scorn! would theangels laugh honour die 
to mark | The man is dead! 
bright soul driven, | Then pay the reverence of old 
ded, down the end- | days 
less dark, | ‘To his dead fame: 
From hope and heaven? | Walk backward with averted 
Let not the land once proud of 
Insult him now, 





Fiend- 








gare, 
And hide the shame! 
1G. Warrier, 





Tux employés of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha at 
Chemulpo and Nagasaki were amused and 
puzzled the other day to have pass through their 
hands an enormous tin-opener, as big as a 
small battle-axe, with an address-tag attached 
to it upon the back of which these lines were 
written :— 
To R.N. W. rrow HN, 
If hearts, like eatables, were sealed in tin, 
And you'd this instrument, what would you do? 
Why, open mine, of course, and bnd within, 

Grateful and’ merry memories of you, 
The explanation proved to be that when Mr- 
Henry Norman left the Zakachiho Maru at 
Gensan to ride across Korea, he found himself 
without that most necessary article, a tin-opener, 
and that Captain Walker, that hospitable and 
excellent sportsman and navigator, had lent 
him one belonging to the ship. The above was 

Mr. Norman's way of returning it. 


Tue amount of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the 


17th instant, was as follow 
Convartinis Nore. R 






ERVES AND Sacunrtias, 

Yew. 
992,413 
29,102,371 
13,872,160 


Gold coin and bullion. 11 
Silver coin and bullio 
Loan Bonds... 








Yex. 
Notes issued ...... si 





61,992,393, 
Of the total issue of notes, a sum of yen 


3,727,130 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 58,265,263 is in actual circulation, show- 
ing a decrease of yen 322,094 as compared with 


We observe that Professor Paternostro has been 
engaged as legal adviser to the Judicial De- 
partment, and that he is to leave for Japan by 
the English mail of December 7th. Professor 
Paternostro is one of the most distinguished 








advocates and jurisconsults of Italy. He is 


representing the 
town of Palermo, the other member for which 


The two gentlemen 








are said to be old and strongly attached per- 
sonal and political friends. Professor Pater- 
nostro’s reputation as a legislator and orator 
has placed him among the leading figures of 
Italian parliamentary life. He was specially 
designated by M. Zanardelli, the Italian Mini- 
ster of Justice, to whom the Japanese Repre- 
sentative at Rome, Marquis Tokugawa, applied 
for advice and assistance, 


Unusvatty severe measures have been adopted 
with reference to the Se‘ron Zasshi. Not only 
have the persons registered as editor, proprietor, 
and printer been arrested, but also four other 
gentlemen—Messrs. Oishi, Suga, Yasuoka and 
K6t6—active contributors to the periodical, 
have been placed under restraint. The new 
Press Laws especially provide for this, and the 
Seiron Zasshi has afforded the first occasion 
for their exercise. Messrs. Suga and K6t6 were 
arrested at their private residences, but Mr. 
Yasuoka was at the house of Count Goto, at 
Takanawa, whither the police proceeded with 
their warrant. The office of the journal was 
visited twice on the 14th instant, anda minute 
examination of the documents it contained was 
made. Doubtless this latter step led to the 
arrest of the four gentlemen we have named, 


Home journals tell us that the whole of the 
first-class torpedo-boats provided for in this 
year’s estimates have been ordered from Yarrow, 
that type being preferred among all the designs 
submitted. The Chinese Government may 
therefore congratulate themselves on having a 
model of the best torpedo-craft yet constructed, 
for the boat supplied to them by Yarrow last 
year is of this selected pattern. We observe 
that the second-class torpedo-boats to be built 
for the English Navy this financial year have 
also been ordered from Yarrow. That yard thus 
occupies the proud position of being torpedo- 
boat builder in chief to the British Government. 





Tue Hongkong Telegraph of the roth instant 
says:—‘‘A cablegram in cypher was received 
by the Colonial Secretary this morning inform- 
ing him that Her Majesty had been pleased to 
confirm Mr. J. Russell in the position of Chief 
Justice, which he has been temporarily holding 
since the retirement of Sir George Phillippo. 
The news was communicated to Mr. Russell, 
who is staying at the Peak, and many con- 
gratulatory messages from H.E. the Governor 
and friends followed. It is probable that knight- 
hood will shortly follow this most well-earned 
promotion, 


Tur Chova Shimbun states that the recent 
reduction in the rate of the tax imposed on 
Rice Exchanges has had a most beneficial 
effect already on those institutions. From 1876 
to 1882 the rate was y;';5 of the income of the 
exchanges, but in the latter year it was altered 
to ygirg, @ tax. being also imposed on brokers 
of yo's> Of the amount of their transactions. 
This duty on brokers was abolished in 1885, 
however, and the impost of 555 remained on 
the Exchanges until now. 


Woopyrar’s Circus will remain but three days 
longer in, its present location at Tsukiji, and 
then remove to a site at Atogomachi Nichome, 
Shiba. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the open- 
ing of a Pari-Mutuel office at Shinobadzu during 
the races to-day and to-morrow. 
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MISLEADING ARTICLES IN LONDON 
FOURNALS. 
aS 

HE chief trouble of articles such as that 
recently published by Engineering 

and reproduced in these columns, is that 
they mislead people in England and may 
be the indirect means of entailing heavy 
losses upon enterprising folks who act 
upon their suggestions. Naturally a jour- 
nal like Engineering carries weight with 
the British mercantile classes, and if these 
become imbued with the notion that their 
representatives in Japan are asleep at 
their posts—men behind the age, who let 
the grass grow under their feet and suffer 
other nationals to outstrip them in the 
commercial race—they are apt to thrust 
themselves into the imaginary breach and 
engage in an assault that can only end 
disastrously. From this point of view 
there were solid grounds for criticising 
the publication of Mr. LoNGrorp's Re- 
ports also, in their entirety. Mr. Lonc- 
FORD’S motives were of the best. He be- 
lieved that his countrymen were in danger 
of losing the race, and he did what lay in 
his power to stir them up. He was has- 
tily and harshly criticised; so much so, 
indeed, that no lover of fair play could 
refrain from saying a word in his behalf. 
But it has to be always borne in mind that 
large interests are involved in these ques- 
tions. Writers who denounce the resi- 
dent British merchant's lack of enter- 
prise cannot, of course, be expected to 
foresee that the very quality whose absence 
they ignorantly deplore may impel him to 
follow their advice with perilous preci 
tancy. Yet such a danger is always pre- 
sent. It is not easy to draw the line 
distinctly between the principal aspects of 
this question as they present themselves 
to us, but if our readers will bear with us 
for a moment we shall endeavour to do so. 
At the outset, we have no sort of faith in 
the general proposition that the commer- 
cial interests of Great Britain are ineffi- 
ciently or perfunctorily served by the 
British communities at the open ports of 
Japan. No commonly intelligent obser- 
ver who has lived many years in this 
country can entertain such a notion. 
Taken all round, the British residents 
need no addition of energy, enter- 
prise, ability, or industry. Of course 
their business is not free from incidental 
features inviting criticism. 








Sometimes 
we have witnessed the penny wisdom and 
and pound folly of importing shoddy 
goods—whether British manufactures or 
foreign counterfeits—to the unquestion- 
able detriment of sound commerce. But 
such abuses are inevitable: they do not 
occur here more than anywhere else. 
Above all, the British merchant is least 
responsible for them. To say that the 
German, or any one else, is likely to cut 
deeply into the import trade through 
openings presented by British incompe- 


the very converse of the truth. The com- 
mercial battle between England and Ger- 
many, in all its vital phases, was fought 
out long ago. 
combats still, but their result cannot in- 
fluence the general issue, German houses, 
erected with all the solidity their builders 
could impart, have crumbled away, and 
English edifices stand on their ruins. The 
bulk of the trade of Japan remains in’British 
handsas of old, and will remain there we con- 
fidently believe. Has there then been no 
fire at all amid all this smoke? Have the 
criticlsms so freely penned about the British 


There may be secondary 


merchaut in Japan been entirely baseless ? 
We do not think so. In respect 
his competitors have been able to take 
advantage of habit—call 
it insular idosyncracy or anything else 
you please—of treating all Orientals de 
haut en bas. 


one 


his peculiar 


We tread delicate ground 
here, but that does not in the least deter 
us from speaking plainly. In Japanese 
eyes—and we can confidently undertake 
to interpret what they see—the Britisher 
is the least unbending, the most super- 
cilious, of all foreigners. He seems to 
parade his contempt for the people of the 
country as an inferior race, and to give 
himself little if any concern about their 
rights as civilized numan beings. We, 
indeed, know that this is a mere trick of 
manner, and that in real helpfulness and 
kindliness he will be found, has often proved 
himself, second to none. 
the 


‘The greater 
pity that false impressions should 
be created by his superficial habits. They 
are created, however. There is no gain- 
saying the fact, and it has certainly be- 
come a lever, of greater or less efficiency, 
in the hands of those who know better 
how to practise the swaviter in modo and 
are readier to adapt themselves to their 
surroundings. How this effected 
trade, we shall doubtless be asked. Not 
much, so far. It has, perhaps, diverted 
into German, French, or other channels 





has 


would otherwise have 
fallen to England’s share. Cases have 
come under our own knowledge where the 
Englishman, because he would not con- 
descend to’ be as minutely painstaking 
as his forfeited valuable 
chances. But these are mere incidents. 
They weigh 
the grave fact that the Englishman is un- 
popular and that the time-is coming when 
popularity may count for a good deal. 
The seclusion of the Open Ports is not 
permanent. One need not look far ahead 
to discern the dawn of a day when the 
really profitable and wide field for foreign 
enterprise in this country will lie in. com- 
bining with Japanese to develop Japan’s 
industrial resources. That British energy 
and British capital will then prove power- 
ful factors, we confidently hope. But it 
were better that they should not be handi- 
capped: better that, other things being 


contracts which 


German rival, 


nothing as compared with 





equal, or even partially unequal, the Japa- 


put English merchants aside in favour of 
men by whom he has been accustomed to 
be treated less as an inferior, contemptible 
being, and more as an equal. ‘Such 
considerations appear romantic to some 
people. We, however, view them differ- 
ently, and commend them seriously to the 
notice of those who constitute the real 
mainstays of British commerce and British 
influence in the East. 


Holding these views, we return to our 
original proposition that the publication of 
articles like that in Engineering is danger- 
ous. Itis not safe to announce authori- 
tatively that the trade of this country pre- 
sents openings undetected, or incapable of 
being utilized, by the resident representa- 
tives of British enterprise. Such a sugges- 
tion, if acted on, can scarcely lead to any- 
thing but loss. Already competition among 
the Japanese has brought about conditions 
of extreme difficulty for foreigners. Every 
addition to the ranks of the competitors 
means at best a further narrowing of the 
already too narrow margin of profit. If 
“ manufacturers of high standing,” follow- 
ing the advice of Engineering, “ establish 
branch houses in this country, or send as 
representatives first rate busimess men 
capable of pushing the trade in the same 
way as it is pushed in the home markets,” 
Japan may reap some benefit but assuredly 
Great Britain will not. Experience has 
indeed that men competent to 
undertake large operations directly, with- 
out reference to their firms at home, may 
occasionally find it worth their while to 
visit Japan. But they do already visit it. 
England sends them and England only. So 
far from being behind other nations, she is 
in advance of them. Speaking journalis- 
tically, our disposition would be to endorse 
Engineering's advice. The greater the 
number of British firms in Japan, the more 
numerous our subscribers, the more fre- 
quent their advertisements. But in the 
background of these purely selfish consi- 
derations there are to be seen losses, dis- 
appointments, and bankruptcies. The 
time has not come when Japan can offer a 
large field to British enterprise and British 
capital. It can never come so long as the 
present tradal restrictions hold. There- 
fore articles like that in EZugineering are 
dangerous and cruel: dangerous because 
they create wholly false impressions, mis- 
represent the situation, and invite effort 
that cannot be rewarded ; cruel not only 
because they expose enterprising men to 
certain loss, but also because those best 
qualified to contradict them, the British 
resident merchants themselves, are silenced 
by the knowledge that their remonstrances 
—being surely attributed to self-interest— 
might do more harm than good. 
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DRESS REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


= 
NE of the most curious of the many re- 
\J forms of PETER the Great was that by 
which he made the national dress of Rus- 
sia Occidental in place of Oriental. The 
beard, which was almost sacred to the 
Russian, was cut off; all courtiers and 
officials were ordered to wear nothing but 
foreign clothing, patterns, copies, and 
models of which were hung up at the gates 
of all towns, side by side with a decree 
ordering that those who adhered to the 
native dress should either pay a fine or 
“kneel down at the gates of the city, and 
have their coat cut off just even with the 
ground, so much as it was longer than to 
touch the ground when they kneeled 
down, of which there were many hundreds 
of coats that were cut accordingly; and 
being done with a good humour, it occa- 
sioned mirth among the people and soon 
broke the custom of their wearing long 
coats, especially in places near. Moscow 
and those towns wherever the CZAR came.”* 
The women were compelled to give up 
the old Russian dress, PETER’S sisters set- 
ting the example, and the order was obey- 
ed with spme eagerness, as they. saw in 
the adoption of foreign fashions of dress, 
an opening for variety in costume. Mr. 
Scuvuyter, in his biography of PETER 
the Great, passes over this reform, so 
interesting to residents in Japan at the 
present time, somewhat lightly. He at- 
tributes it to “the natural spirit of imitation, 
the desire not to be different from the rest 
of the civilized world,” which “induces 
people rising in the scale of civilization 
to adopt the fashion of the garments of 
more highly cultured nations, even though 
the new costume may be both unbecoming 
and inconvenient.” We see this, Mr. 
SCHUYLER says, amongst the Japanese 
of to-day, andin the way in which peasant 
costumes constantly disappear, and even 
the real white cap gives place to a tawdry 
imitation of a lady’s bonnet, and the com- 
fortable and convenient knee-breeches and 
long stockings to the awkward trousers. 
Mr. SCHUYLER goes on to say that this 
arbitrary and forced change of dress by 
an edict can only be defended in one way, 
viz., that it might, perhaps, render the 
people more ready to accept Western ideas. 
If they had violently broken with the 
traditions of their fathers in point of cos- 
tume, they might be more easily led to 
break with them in other respects. Pro- 
bably for this reason PETER the Great 
preferred a short coat to a gown, a shaven 
chin to a beard, and a peruke to natural 
hair, and to prefer with him was to decree 
instantly. It happens that portions at 
least of the old dress have again come into 
tudents manifest their Slavophil 











fashion 
feclings by wearing the sleeveless caftan, 
high boots, red shirt, and loose trousers of 
the peasant, and the fixed Court dress for 
Russian ladies since the days of CATHE- 





® Quoted in Schuyler’s Peter the Great. Voll. p. 413+ 
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RINE II is the old costume. Now PETER 
was nothing if not a reformer, and it can- 
not fail to interest us just now to discuss 
the motives which led him to change 
the national dress of Russia by forcible 
means. All the necessary materials for 
our purpose are to be found in a paper by 
Professor BRUCKNER in the second volume 
of the Russische Révue, a well known 
periodical published in German at St. 
Petersburg. The immediate ‘object of the 
paper is really to explain a project of dress 
reform which was published in Russia long 
before PEeTER'’s birth, but incidentally we 
are told much about that monarch’s aims 
and objects in introducing a change of the 
national dress, and the position which it 
took in his general scheme of reform. 
PETER the Great's reforms in Russian 
dress, manners, &c., which produced an es- 
sential alteration in the appearance of the 
Russian people and created so much ex- 
citement and popular dissatisfaction at 
the time, arose out of his famous journey 
to Holland and England to learn shipbuild- 
ing. He started with no desire whatever 
to study forms of Government, modes of ad- 
ministration, national habits and customs; 
his one object was the creation of a fleet 
wherewith to attack Turkey. But it is 
to the impressions produced then upon his 
mind by the observations which he had the 
opportunity of making in highly civilised 
countries, that the reforms in question are 
due. Hitherto Russian dress was Oriental ; 
it had been the national costume for many 
generations ; it was not beautiful, or use- 
ful, or healthy, but the people clung to it 
and would hear of no alteration. The 
Government, priesthood, and nobles had 
been as conservative in this respect as the 
common people. In the last years of the 
reign of Peter's predecessor, ALEXIS, a 
nobleman who had appeared at the. chase 
in Polish dress, had it taken off and burnt 
by order of the Patriarch of the church. 
Certain Russian nobles had been so bold 
as to appear at Court in German dress, but 
such changes were received very un- 
favourably by the Authorities. In 1675 
appeared a ukase prohibiting Court officials 
under pain of severe punishment from 
adopting foreign manners, clothing, head- 
dresses, and from shaving their beards. 
Some years before this, foreigners re- 
siding in Moscow were prohibited from 
wearing Russian dress, on the ground 
that during religious processions the 
patriarch who bestowed a benediction on 
the people could not tell whether he 
was not also blessing Roman Catholics or 
Lutherans. The order was not quite con- 
venient to obey, inasmuch as there was 
then a lack of foreign stuffs and foreign 
tailors in Russia. The shaving of the 
beard had ever been denounced by the 
Church. The Patriarch HADRIAN, a few 
years before PETER'S reforms, denounced 
it in the strongest terms, as a practice 
which gave men the appearance of dogs 
and cats. HADRIAN'S predecessor in his 








will made a vigorous protest against the 
adoption of foreign dress and manners, 
and even liberal-minded and educated 
Russians objected to a change. ‘ What 
have we to do with foreign customs,” they 
asked. ‘Our dress is not according to 
foreign notions, nor theirs according to our 
notions.” When PETER began his reforms 
there was no opposition in the higher 
ranks of Moscow Society; the Patriarch 
HApRIAN held his peace ; the nobles quietly 
did as PETER commanded, and probably 
many of them agreed in the CZAR’s views 
of the utility and necessity of the change. 
In 1701, after foreign dress had been 
generally adopted for some time, the 
Czar ordered the persons partaking in 
the wedding festivities of a high Court 
official to dress in the old Russian costume 
in order to show how stupid and ridiculous 
it was. The nobles wore enormously 
high caps, the ladies, sleeves twelve ells 
in length and boots with heels five inches 
high. At Court the foreign dress rapidly 
made its way, but it received quite a 
different reception amongst the mass of 
the population. The lower orders objected 
violently ; large numbers were thrown 
into. prison, and severely punished be- 
cause they expressed their dissatisfaction 
with their reforming CZAR in an imprudent 
manner. Thus one citizen of the town of 
Dimitrow was thrown into prison because, 
while inducting himself into his foreign 
garments, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Whoever has 
introduced these clothes ought to be 
hanged.” The serectaries, in a petition to 
the Czar, stated that Gop had expressly 
prohibited the introduction of foreign 
dress, as it was in the highest degree 
adverse to his worship, for it was heretical, 
and a falling away from the true faith and 
the holy mother church. The people mur- 
mured against the Patriarch who held his 
peace while such a sin was being enacted, 
in place of protesting in the most public 
manner. It was thought that it was only 
the commencement of heresies of a more 
grievous kind, such as the disregard of 
fasts. The report went about that PETER 
was really not of Czarish descent at all, 
but was a German child who had been 
substituted for the real heir, The intro- 
duction of German dress was regarded as 
an undoubted proof of his spurious origin, 
for a born Russian would never have done 
such a thing. There was also a popular 
legend that PETER was murdered while he 
was abroad, and that foreigners sent an- 
other man to take his place, the real CZAR 
having been enclosed in a barrel and 
thrown into the sea. Persons around 
Peter and in his confidence were said to 
be in league with the Devil because they 
wore wigs, and the Czar himself was 
called “ Antichrist ” constantly. rm 
The dress which was changed in this 
peremptory manner by PETER is said to 
have sorely needed reform. It is described 
as feminine, men often wearing the dress 
of their wives slightly altered. It was 
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costly and luxurious, and involved a 
useleSS €xpenditure of material. When 
WILLIAM III, of England asked PETER 
what he saw in London that struck 
him most, the latter replied “that 
the wealthiest people go about in plain 
but clean clothing.” PETER himself pre- 
ferred the English or Dutch sailor’s dress, 
which gave the freedom of movement 
that shipbuilding and similar occupa- 
tions demanded. In the long garments 
with hanging sleeves {of his native dress 
he could not climb masts, use the axe, or 
do anything else requiring the exercise of 
much activity, and if the Russian was to 
become a European, to labour, produce, 
strive after progress, he must first get rid 
of his indolent Asiatic garb. It was not, 
says Professor BRUCKNER, a question of 
nationality, but a decision to which race, 
to which quarter of the globe, Russia should 
in future belong. Dress reform had be- 
come a historical necessity, and was not 
merely the whim of an absolute ruler. 
And intruth, long before PETER’S time the 
necessity of a reform in the national dress 
of Russia had become clear to some men 
who were in advance of their times. The 
leading apostle of these and similar re- 
forms was one KRISHANITSCH, a Servian, 
born in 1617, who settled in Moscow in 
1659 as a Catholic priest. He came into 
conflict with the Authorities, apparently 
in connection with a project of union be- 
tween the Greek and Catholic Churches, 
and was exiled to Tobolsk ‘in 1660, and 
remained there until 1676. Asa Slav he 
was full of admiration and love for Russia ; 
he looked to the growth of Russian 
power and development for the future 
improvement of all Slavs. He published 
a work on the reform of dress and other 
matters in Russia. In the section devoted 
to dress, he starts with the observation 
that a pleasant external appearance is the 
sign of a sharp and strong mind, while a 
rude exterior marks stupidity. Some 
people are good-looking, others ugly; 
Russians are neither the one nor the other 
especially ; they are not as handsome as the 
descendants of JAPHET, but they are better 
looking than the descendants of SHEM. 
The former shave their beards, and attach 
no value to them because if they liked 
any one of them could grow one ; amongst 
Russians beards are valued, because they 
are not common. In the army especially 
these beards and the hair should be cut, 
because, together with the inconvenient 
. dress, they produce cowardice. Dress is 
of the greatest importance in war, and has 
much effect on the spirits and courage. 
A_ well-groomed and gaily caparisoned 
steed shows his satisfaction by his grace- 
ful and bounding gait; so it is with the 
soldier. Russian dress is not pretty; it 
gives no grace or freedom, and admits of 
no rapid movement; on the contrary, it 
gives the impression of slavery, oppres- 
and lack of courage. In this way 
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page, as quoted by Herr BRUCKNER, de- 
nouncing by metaphor, comparison, and 
all the literary arts at his command, the 
Russian dress, and extolling that in use 
in the rest of Europe: Good clothing he 
defines to be that which protects man from 
rain, frost, damp and sun, which does not 
hinder the freedom of his movements, 
lasts long, and is not expensive; but 
all these conditions, to his grief, 
found wanting in Russian dress. 
disgusted that Russians should go about 
in shoes made of bark, while they sent all 
their leather abroad; their trousers, he said, 


he 
He was 


were much too long and narrow, so that 
they readily tore at the knees; 
were like sacks, and gave the men‘ the 
appearance of women; there were no 
pockets, so that knives, &c., were car- 
ried in the boots, the handkerchief in the 
hat, and the money in the mouth, which 
last he considers unspeakably objection- 
able. He ridiculed the feminine orna- 
ments worn by men. This practice had 
reached a high pitch in his time, and 
caused enormous expense. (Readers of 
MACAULAY may remember his account of 
the suite of Peter the Great, 
fleas and pearls in London assembly 
rooms.”) He refers especially to the 
position of Russian Ambassadors abroad 
arrayed their native dress. 
They are, he says, despised; other men 
do not regard them as belonging to the 
same species, so that, in future, he advises 
either that no ambassadors be sent, or 
that the CZAR provide them with funds to 
purchase Western garments. He con- 
cludes that the question of dress is one 
worthy of the care and attention of the 
Czar; that new and more suitable dress 
should first be introduced in the army, 
and that there should be a special costume 
of the same nature used by the Court 
nobles and officials, for then the fashion 
would spread downward amongst the 
people. And Professor BRUCKNER says 
that the adoption of European dress 
for the army had more than anything 
else to do with extending the use of 


their coats 
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this fashion for the rest of Russia. 
Russian progress involved European 
warfare, and success in this implied 


arming and equipping on the European 
model, and thus the troops first threw off 
Asiatic dress. It was the fundamental 
notion of PETER the Great to eradicate the 
Asiatic features of Russian life and substi- 
tute the European ; he acted on the maxim 
laid down by KrisHanitscn. “If any 
one says, we must not depart from the 
ancient rules, I reply, errors, however an- 
cient they may be, must be laid aside.” 
In another place the old reformer remarks 
that all dress is divisible into two sections, 
Asiatic, such as the Persian, Slav, Turk, 
Tartar, &c., and European, such as the Ger- 
man, French and others, and that every 
country must choose on which side it wishes 
to be. All this may be worthy of attention 
in Japan, and may also merit the notice o 
those who have denounced dress reform in 
this country as mere slavish imitation—a 
part of the Occidentalizing mania that 
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THE FADING FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. 
os 


HERE appears in the columns of the 

New York Herald a clever letter from 
a German journalist on the subject of the 
late EmMpgror’s diary. The letter is too 
long to quote in full, but the last two para- 
graphs give a full idea of its contents :-— 


An evil star has arisen over Germany since the 
moment that Frederick William’s painful iliness 
brought his name into general prominence—a very 
different prominence, though, from that which he 
obtained upon the fields of Austria and France. 
Much must be forgiven to a man who found him- 
self in the grip of a fell disease, but Germans will 
ever remember with regret that his illness gave 
ascendancy to the party centring around a foreign 
lady who never understood German character and 
German needs, and who blundered from the very 
moment that, and whenever, she could make her 
influence felt. Her peculiar efforts to pose as the 
saviour of German women, who were the first to 
resent the interference, as no saving was needed ; 
the tactless.acceptance of an address of Polish 
women written in the French language; the im- 
portation of a foreign physician in order to con- 
tradict the almost unanimous opinion of the most 
prominent medical men of Germany; the influ- 
ence used to raise a dying prince upon the throne : 
the overturning of an old system wherever it was 
possible, although it was clearly to be foreseen that 
matters would return to their former state after a 
short lapse; the dismissal of a Minister, who, not- 
withstanding all his faults, has done much for Prus- 
3 the stirring up of paty hatred and of party 
passion by pointing out prominently how much 
“1” or “we” would have done, and now the 
publication of a diary, which certainly no one 
would more regret than the unfortunate monarch 
whose name was used to cover all these regrettable 
agitations, once more show the baneful 
of “woman in politics,” whatever enthusiasts or 
dreamers may say. 

Let it be hoped, for Germany’s sake, that those 
who have tied to base her future upon solid 
ground and to effect her slow but sure develop- 
ment will live until this storm has passed over, and 
will be strong enough to counteract its influence; 
and let Germans as well foreigners reflect coolly 
and judge quietly before deciding who are really 
the friends of the German Fatherland—those who 
base their claims for recognition upon the poten- 
lial actions of a prince who, though just and good, 
would hardly have been the right monarch for a 
country surrounded by powerful enemies ; or those 
who gather around a young king who tecognizes 
the value of the adage. “Si vis pacem para 
bellum,” and who has learned from his grandfather 
and his adviser that it is necessary first to protect 
the house against danger before ornamenting its 
walls, 

In the eyes of foreigners more liberty may be 
desirable for Germany. In the eyes of the Ger- 
mans, at least of the greater mass, there exists 
sufficient freedom in the Fatherland for everybody 
—at all events, for the moment. ‘They do not feel 
the restrictions, which they willingly suffer—as 
willingly as the good soldier submits to the ruler 
of the camp when the enemy is outside. When 
Germany has become strong enough to fear no 
attack from her neighbours, then these restrictions 
will fall, one after the other, and industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture—thongh in Germany they 
are not suffering more than it any other country 
al present—will gain a larger scope and develop 
upon a sound and strong basis, where they can 
really take root. 


These words seem to us to embody the 
real facts of the situation, grossly unjust 
as they are in many points to the Em- 
press-Dowager VICTORIA. To people 
brought up under the free institutions of 
England and America, the present condi- 
tion of Germany offers many unpleasant 
features. That a nation so powerful in 
arms, so prominent in scientific attain- 
ments, so admirable in the domestic life of 
its units, should stand on the very crest of 
the wave of imperialism now threatening 
to swamp Europe, appears most unhappy. 
Men of German character, German educa- 
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cisely those whom we should expect to 
lead the crusade against “the clashing of 
armed nations” and the fight for supre- 
macy that converts Europe into a huge 
camp. Such thoughts as these seem to 
have swayed the Empress VICTORIA. They 
were noble thoughts, and with woman-like 
romance slre obeyed them. But the ver- 
dict of history, we believe, will be that she 
was indiscreet. Germany cannot yet afford 
herself the luxury of liberal institutions. 
Her situation resembles that of a be- 
leaguered garrison, Only the utmost 
vigilance, the most systematic organi- 
zation, and the most complete subser- 
vience of individuality to the needs of 
the State, can preserve her against the 
assaults of her enemies. Imperialism @ /a 
BISMARCK, stern, uncompromising, iron- 
like, is her safety. There are many dis- 
turbing contingencies connected with the 
fact—contingencies directly disturbing for 
the small Powers that lie on her borders, 
and indirectly disturbing for England, 
whose interests are not likely to receive 
much respect in any compact that Ger- 
many feels compelled to make for her own 
preservation. But we are regarding the 
question entirely from a German point of 
view, and from that point of view there is 
no difficulty in comprehending the uneasi- 
ness and resentment aroused in the breasts 
of patriotic Germans against the premature 
liberalism of the Empress VICTORIA. It is 
not when men are rowing to save their 
boat in mid current- that a wise captain 
bids them work independently. Germany 
has to stand in armour. There is no 
relaxation for her muscles. She cannot yet 
bestow on her people the sweets of 
personal freedom. The most liberally 
inclined German knows, by instinct, that 
he must hold his philosophical aspirations in 
check until an age of peace permits their 
safe development. It was ill done, there- 
fore, that the Empress Vicroria should 
have strengthened the clement of division 
in the camp. She is not to blame, indeed, 
for many of the things charged against her, 
notably for the employment of a foreign 
physician at the death-bed of her husband. 
The German experts themselvesadvised the 
step, and chose Sir MORELL MACKENZIE. 
But what a miserable business has come 
of it! Civilization is disgraced by this 
shameless controversy over the sufferings 
of the dead Emperor. It is true that the 
German doctors commenced the attack. 
But we cannot help reflecting that nine 
out of every ten English physicians of 
note would have repelled it in a very 
different manner from that adopted by 
Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, sides 
appear to have altogether lost sight of 
the dignity of their profession and the 
position of the patient over whose pains 
and sorrows they wrangle. Unhappily for 
the Empress-DowacGeR, the people of her 
adopted country associate her, directly or 


indirectly, with Dr. MACKENZIE’S summons 
to Berlin, and she has thus to bear some of 
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the odium of this wretched quarrel. It is 
all very regrettable, expecially in respect 
of the influence it cannot fail to exercise 
on the relations between England and 
Germany. Whatever Englishmen may 
have thought of Dr. MACKENziE’s action, 
they will certainly condemn the futile 
attempt of Prince BISMARCK to close the 
man’s mouth by suppressing his book. 
Looking at all these incidents as a chap- 
ter of Europe’s recent history, does it 
not seem that the dream of philanthro- 
pists is fading farther and farther beyond 
the range of realization? The nations 
of the world are not coming together. 
Rather are they growing more and more 
estranged. They have all the appliances 
necessary to union and brotherhood. The 
telegraph has brought them morally within 
a few hours of each other; steamers and 
railways have reduced their physical sepa- 
ration to a question of days at most. But 
in point of fact they are farther apart than 
They stand ready to fly at each 
other's throats instead of moving towards 
“the federation of the world.” Imperialism 
is responsible. It set France and Ger- 
many fighting twenty years ago; keeps 
Europe under arms to-day, and what it 
will do to-morrow, Gop only knows. 
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BRITISH RELATIONS WITH THIBET. 
aps: 
NE effect of the present campaign in 
Sikkim cannot fail to be more in- 
timate relations between India and Thibet 
in the future, and there need be little doubt 
that before many months are over a com- 
mercial arrangement of some kind will 
be concluded. We are clearly approach- 
ing a period when Thibet will share the 
lot of all other ‘hermit nations,” and 
enter to some extent, however slimited, 
into the general family of nations. Her 
seclusion has been long and carefully 
preserved; and this has been due to two 
main causes of which the wishes of the 
Thibetans themselves or of their rulers do 
not form one, The first is the physical 
position of the country, surrounded as it is 
on all sides by the loftiest mountains in 
the world, as if nature herself had decreed 
from the beginning that men inhabiting 
these regions should not hold communica- 
tion with theirkind. Thesecond is the pur- 
blind and selfish jealousy of the Chinese. 
The story of the various attempts made 
by the Indian Government ot by private 
to enter relations with 
Thibet is exceedingly interesting, and 
shows the important part the Chinese have 
played in maintaining Thibetan seclusion. 
The narrative begins as far back as the 
days of WARREN HASTINGs, namely in 
1772, when an expedition was sent to 


persons into 


punish the Bhutanese for certain aggres- 
sions on British territory. The Bhutan 
RaJAH was utterly defeated and humi- 
liated. Among those who interceded for 
Ve was the Teshu Lama, the second 
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authority in Thibet, and, owing to the 
youth of the Dalai Lama, practically the 
ruler of the country at the time. The 
letter written by this potentate was one 
of exceeding dignity and friendliness. It 
referred to the dependence of Bhutan on 
Thibet, and the interest which the lat- 
ter naturally felt in the former; acknow- 
ledged the justice of the punishment meted 
out to the RAJAH, and then requested 
that hostilities might cease, as the Bhuta- 
nese were completely defeated. Hastincs 
promptly seized the opportunity presen. 
ted by this letter to endeavour to open 
commercial communications with Thibet. 
He addressed a letter to the Teshu 
LaMA stating that in consequence of his 
representations a treaty of peace would 
be made with Bhutan, and entrusted this 
to a member of the Civil Service named 
BOGLE, who was instructed to enquire 
into the affairs of Thibet, and to do all he 
could to arrange for the opening of com- 
mercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. BOGLE arrived in due time at 
Teshulumbo, the residence of the Lama, 
and was received with the utmost cordi- 
ality and friendship. He remained there 
for some weeks, seeing the LAMA daily 
and discussing sundry matters of interest 
with him. He found him willing to enter 
into all his plans for trade ; the Bhutanese 
were induced to allow merchants travelling 
between Bengal and Thibet to pass through 
their territory, a fair for Thibetan mer- 
chants was established at Rangpur, the 
Indian Govenment erecting houses and 
stables for them. All seemed likely to go 
well had it not been for Chinese agents at 
Lhassa, who did not like the prospect of 
trade with India at all, and who strenuously 
opposed the admission of foreigners to 
Thibet. For the time this opposition was 
fatal. But the Teshu Lama told Bocte 
that he was himself about to go to Peking, 
and that he should do his best to get the 
EMPEROR'S consent to trade, by giving him 
a favourable account of the English and of 
Warren Hastincs. He further arranged 
with BoGLe that the latter was to g0 
round to the East India Company’s factory 
in Canton and there await the passports to 
Peking which the Lama was sure he 
could get and send tohim, Then BOGLE 
could return with him to Thibet. Such 
was the Lama’s plan; and, in fact, he did 
go to Peking and did speak to the E- 
PEROR, but died of small-pox soon after 
his arrival, and a few months later 
BOGLE died in Calcutta. These mishaps 
did did not deter the Governor-General. A 
yearlater—in 1782—the news came that 
the deceased Teshu Lama had reappeared 
in the person, of an infant, and Captan 
TURNER was immediately despatched with 
congratulations and good wishes. TUR 
NER was received by the infant, to whom 
he delivered HasTiNGs’s message descr 
bing his grief at the Teshu Lama's death, 








his joy at his reappearance, and his hopes 
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the people of India and of Thibet. The 
child is reported to have listened with 
great attention, and to have behaved with 
the utmost dignity and decorum. The plea- 

* sure which he exhibited was attributed by 
those around tohis knowledge that TURNER 
was a countryman of BOGLE, who had 
been his friend in his previous state of exist- 
ence, A native agent of HASTINGS was left 
at the Thibetan Court, but in 1785 the Go- 
vernor-general himself was called home to 
stand his trial ; his policy went with him, so 
far as Thibet was concerned, and in a few 
years it was forgotten. The BOGLE and 
TURNER Missions fell into oblivion, and it 
was only in 1873 that BOGLE’s journals 
were published under the editorship of Mr. 
CLEMENTS MARKHAM. ‘Then came the 
Ghoorkha conquest of Nepaul, the stoppage 
of trade with Thibet, the Chinese defeat 
of the Nepaulese, and the consequent 
great increase of Chinese influence and 
power at Lhassa. 

After this a pall seems to have fallen on 
Thibet for more than half a century ; its 
existence was almost forgotten, save by a 
few scholars, such as Mr. Hopcson, the 
British Resident in Nepaul, who studied the 
language and literature of the country, 
anda strange Hungarian scholar named 
CsoMA DE K6r6s, who started from 
‘Transylwania, absolutely without means, 
and wandered on foot through Southern 
Russia, Persia, and Afghanistan to India, 
with the object of investigating Eastern 
languages and literature. Thibet espe- 
cially attracted him, and between 1827 
and 1830, he resided in several monasteries 
on the borders of Thibet, studying its lan- 
guage and literature, aided with funds by 
the East India Company. He published a 
grammar and dictionary, and in 1842 set 
out for Lhassa to search for certain literary 
treasures which he believed to exist there. 
He died at Darjeeling on his way to the 
frontier, and is buried there. 

But prior to this journey of KOrés, in 
1811, one of the most extraordinary jour- 
heys ever undertaken was performed by 
an amiable eccentric named MANNING, the 
only Englishman who has ever seen Lhassa 
and gazed on the face of the Dalai Lama. 
When he was a youth at college, China 
appears to have exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on his imagination, and he de- 
termined to visit it some day. He picked 
up some knowledge of the language in 
England—perhaps, likea very distinguished 
living sinologue, he made friends with 
beggars from Canton and thus acquired 
his first knowledge of Chinese. Sub- 
sequently he reached the English factory 
in Canton, where he appears to have 
become a proficient. After three years 
in Canton he went to Calcutta in order 
to enter Thibet and travel by way of 
Lhassa and Sining into China. He received 
no aid from the Indian Government, and in 
1811 he set off alone, disguised as a medical 
practitioner, and travelling through Bhutan 
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found a Chinese general and troops. Some 
of the latter he cured of various ailments, 
and in return was permitted to accom- 
pany the general’s escort to Lhassa, where 
he remained for several months. He was 
presented to the Dalai Lama, at that time 
a child of seven years old. MANNING 
went into ecstacies over the child; “his 
beautiful and interesting face and man- 
ner,” he says, “engrossed almost all my 
attention. His face was, I thought, po- 
etically and affectingly beautiful.” In his 
diary he enters the fact of his 
ception in this way: ‘1st December, 
17th of tenth moon. This day I saluted 
the Grand Lama. Beautiful youth. Face 
poetically affecting ; could have wept. Very 
happy to have seen him and his blessed 
smile. Hope often to see him again.” 
But though his further journey into China 
was not objected to by the Thibetans, they 
were unable to allow him to proceed with- 
out the consent of the Chinese. This con- 
sent wasrefused, and by orders from Peking 
he was sent back by the way he came, 
teaching Calcutta in May, 1812. MANNING 
refused to talk to any one in India about 
Thibet. He returned home and lived in 
obscurity for nearly thirty years in Kent, 
where he died, leaving behind him some 
Chinese books, and a few scattered notes 
of his famous journey. . 

After the occupation of Darjeeling in 
1835, and especially some years later, 
when Thibetan traders began to come 
down from Chumbi through Sikkim with 
their wares, more light was thrown on 
Thibet. In 1861, after the Sikkim war and 
the opening of that little state to the free 
passage of traders, this knowledge was 
much increased; but no Englishman has 
crossed the Thibetan frontiers since MAN- 
NING. In 1873, Mr. WarE Epgar, a 
Bengal official, who was sent to Sikkim to 
visit the Rajan, did ascend two of the 
three passes looking down into the Chumbi 
Valley—one the Jelap-la, on which the 


re- 


recent battle was fought,—and Mr. BLAND- || 


FORD, of the Indian meteorological depart- 
ment and one or two others have also 
ascended the Jelap-la, on top of which is 
the frontier. But beyond this no one has 
gone since MANNING. 

It will thus be seen that Thibet has well 
maintained its mystery and_ seclusion. 
Ouly one Englishman has ever seen its 
capital, and for more than 70 years no 
Englishman had crossed its frontier 
until, towards the end of September 
of this year, a crowd of Englishmen 
and Indians, subjects of Her Majesty the 
QUEEN, crossed it. They ascended the 
Jelap-la Pass, attacked a large Thi- 
betan force at the top, and swept it away. 
They then followed into the Thibetan 


town of Chumbi, ransacked the palace in 
scarch of papers, and returned over the 
pass into Sikkim, Wee shall probably find 
that this rude breach in Thibetan seclusion 
will now remain open, and that in a few 





years Thibet will be almost as well knowy, 
e the world as Korea or Cashing 2 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S REPLY TO 
THE EMPEROR FREDERICK'S 
DIARY. 

SS 
PpES& BISMARCK’S reply to the 

supposed diary of the late Emperor 
FREDERICK took the form of a representa- 
tion to the present EMPEROR. It is thus 
reproduced by the London press :— 


« Fredrichsruhe, Sept. 23, 1888, 

In obedience to your Majesty's commands I 
have the honour to make the tollowing report with 
teference to the alleged diary of the late Em- 
peror” (Frederick) “as published in the Deutsche 
Rundschau’ 

I consider the diary in its present form not to 
be genuine. It is true that his Majesty the then” 
Crown Prince, in 1870 stood outside the sphere of 
political negotiations, and was therefore liable to 
be incompletely or inaccurately informed about 
many incidents. I possessed not the permission 
of the King to talk with his Royal Highness on 
esoteric questions of our policy, as his Majesty, on 
the one hand, dreaded the indiscreet revelations 
which might thus be made tothe English Court, 
that was [ull of French sympathies, and on the 
other, was apprehensive lest detriment might thus 
accrue to our relations with our German allies by 
reason of the far-reaching aims and the violence of 
the means which were recommended to his Royal 
Highness by pol: counsellors of doubtful 
ability, ‘Thus the Crown Prince stood without the 
sphere of all business negotiations. 

Nevertheless, it is scarcely possible that, if the 
impressions which he received had been recorded 
daily, so many mistakes of fact and especially of 
time could have crept into his diary. It seems 
rather as if the daily notes themselves, or at least 
later additions to them, had originated with some 
cne in the entourage of the Crown Prince. At the 
very beginning of the diary it is said that on the 
13th of July, 1870, I looked upon peace as secuied, 
and therefore wanted to return to Varzin, while as 
a matter of fact—which can be proved by docu. 
mentary evidence—his Royal Highness already 
knew then that I regarded war as necessary, and 
was resolved only to goto Varzin alter retiring 
from office if it were avoided; and his Royal 
Highness was at one with me about this, as ap- 
pears from the alleged entry on the 15th July, 
where it is said that the Crown Prince completely 
agreed with me that peace and concession were 
already impossible. 

Nor is it right that his Majesty the King had 
not much objection to the mobilization.” His 
Majesty continued to believe, as the Crown 
Prince knew, that he could still preserve peace 
and spare the nation war. His Majesty. was 
in Brandenburg, and during the whole of the 
railway journey from there to Berlin withstood my 
advocacy of mobilization. But after hearing M. 
Ollivier’s speech, which was read to him al the 
Berlin station and commanding it to be read to 
him a second time, he considered it as tantamount 
to a French declaration of war, and the King 

, without more ado, and proprio motu, 
decided to mobilize. It was then that the Crown 
Prince, who had already the day before agreed 
with me as Lo the necessity of a complete mobi 
tion, put an end to all further wavering by 
announcing the Royal decision to the public—that 
is, to the officers present, with the words, ‘ Krieg, 
mobil.” 

Further, judging from conversations which I 
then had with the Crown Prince, it is not po: je 
for his Royal Highness to have foreseen after this 
war a pause in the era of battles and btoodshed 
“seeing that his Royal Highness shared the 
general conviction, and expressed it too, that 
whatever might be the issue of this war it would 
inaugurate a seiies of wars, and that a warlike 
century was inevitable. 

Again, itis impossible that the Crown Prince 
could have said that he had some difficulty in 
persuading the King to confer the Iron Cro: 
hon-Prussians also, seeing that when at Ver 
months afterwards I was repeatedly commi 
by the King to beg the Crown Prince hi 
proceed with the confe of the Iron Cross on 
non-Prussians, and did not at once find the Crown 
Prince inclined to do so, and that it required the 
repeated intervention of his Majesty to get the 
order attended to. 

Especially remarkable in one’s examination of 
the genuineness of the alleged diary is the chrono- 
logical error implied in the statement that a lively 
discussion between the Crown Prince and me with 
reference to the future of Germany, and the rela- 
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sation between us had already been held at 
Donchery on the 3rd of September, and part of it 
even on previous occasions, several hours ata time, 
of which I only remember that we were on horse- 
back, and thefore probably at Beaumont or Sedan. 
At Versailles there were no longer any dis- 
cussions or differences of opinion between his 
Royal Highness and me as to the future con- 
stitution of Germany. I may, I think, rather 
assume that his Royal Highness had by this time 
convinced himself the line of the attainable 
marked out by me was the correct one, for on the 
few occasions when the future of Germany and 
the Kaiser question came up for discussion, in 
presence of both father and son (beide hichste 
Herrschaften), 1 enjoyed the agreement of his 
Royal Highness in combating the scruples of his 
Majesty. The assertion of the diary that his Roy: 
Highness could have thought of employing fi 
against our allies, and of thus breaking the treaties 
which had been faithfully kept by them, and sealed 
with their very blood, is a calumniation of the 
deceased Prince. Such ideas, which are equally 
contemptible from the standpoint of honourable 
feeling and from that pf policy, may have found 
advocates among the entourage of the Crown 
Prince, but they were too dishonourable to find an 
echo in his heart, and too clumsy to appeal to his 
political sense, 

Prince BISMARCK then enumerate 
minor blunders which, he says, the Crown 
Prince could not have made, and con- 
tinues :— 

In view of all this, I hold the diary, in the 
form in which it is published in the Rundschau, to 
be spurious. If it were genuine, it would, in my 
opinion, come under Article g2 of the Penal Code, 
which runs thus = 

“Whoever wilfully makes public State secrets, 


or intelligence whereof the secret keeping is 
essential to the welfare of the German Empite,” 




























me 
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If there were any State secrets at all, they. 
would primatily include the fact, if fact it was, that 
when the German Empire was in course of re-esta- 
blishment, Kaiser Frederick advocated the idea of 
breaking faith and treaties with the South German 
States, and using force with them. A number of 
other passages, such as those recording the opinion 
of his Royal Highness the Crown Prince as to 
their Majesties the Kings of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg, and referring to the alleged intentions 
of the Prussian Government in the matter of 
Papal Infallibility, such passages, if true, would 
most unquestionably fall within the category of 
States secrets and intelligence of which the publi 
cation would imperil the existence and future of 
the German Empire which toa great extent 
depends upon the unity of its Sovereigns; and 
therefore, comes within the scope of Article 92 of 
the Penal Code. 

If the publication is held to be genuine, Article 
92, sec. 1, applies to it. But if, as I assume it to 
be, the publication is forgery, if will primacily, 
perhaps, come under Article 92, sec. 2. And if 
there are any legal doubts as to its applicability, 
then, apart from Article 189 referring to libellous 
assaults on the memory of deceased persons, I think 
there are other clauses which may form the basis 
of a judicial investigation whereby at least light 
may be thrown on the origin ims of this 
publication, which forms a ation of the 
am. That 
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deceased Emperors Frederick and Wil 
this should be done is in the interest of your 
Majesty’s two predecessors, whose memory forms 











x valuable possession of the people, and of the 
dynasty, that should be preserved from the dis- 
figuring tendencies with which this anonymous 
publication, accomplished in the interest of revolu- 
tion and domestic discord, is primarily directed 
against the Emperor Frederick. 

In this sense I respectfully pray your Maj 









graciously to empower me to convey to the N 

ster of Justice your Majesty’s commands to direct 

the Public Prosecutor totake criminal action a 

the Deutsche Rundschau and the authors of the 

publication complained of.“ Von Bissarck.” 
To his Majesty the Emperor-King. 








This is certainly one of the most astonish- 
ing communications ever addressed by a 
Minister tohis Sovereign. The EMPEROR, 
is informed without the least circumlocu- 
tion that his father and his mother were 
both objects of distrust to his grandfather, 
the KING of Prussia. The Crown Prince 
was kept ‘outside the sphere of political 
negotiations :”” Prince BisMARCK was not 
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permitted “to talk with his Royal High- 
hess on esoteric questions of German 
policy.” For the KiNG dreaded that if he 
took his own son into his confidence, 
“indiscreet revelations might be made to 
the English Court.” That is to say, the 
KING dreaded that his son and successor 
might betray State secrets to his wife, the 
Crown Princess, and that her Royal 
Highness might reveal them to the English 
Court. His Majesty had also so little 
faith in the discretion of his son that he 
kept him outside the sphere of all business 
negotiations” “lest detriment might ac- 
crue to Prussia’s relations with her Ger- 
man allies by reason of the far-reaching 
aims and the violence of the means which 
were recommended to his Royal Highness 
by political counsellors of doubtful ability.” 
In a word, Prince BISMARCK’S answer to 
the revelations which the supposed diary 
makes about himself is that its author, his 
deceased Sovereign, could not make such 
revelations inasmuch as he had not been 
considered worthy to take any direct share 
in the management of Germany's affairs at 
the most critical era of her history. Was 
it necessary that Prince BISMARCK should 
make this extraordinary, this brutally 
frank declaration? Was it necessary that 
almost before the body of the dead Em- 
PEROR, was cold, he should be spoken 
of to his son and successor by the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire in terms of dis- 
credit and obloquy? Prince BISMARCK 
professes to consider the diary apocryphal. 
He finds blunders in it that could not have 
been made by its supposed writer. He 
finds that it even maligns its author, since 
it attributes to him ideas “ equally con- 
temptible from the standpoint of honour- 
able feeling and from that of policy.” 
He declares that the Crown Prince, though 
considered unworthy to share the Kinc’s 
confidence and morally too weak to resist 
“the far-reaching aims and the violence of 
the means” recommended by “his political 
counsellors of doubtful ability,” would 
nevertheless have regarded such ideas as 
“too dishonourable to find an echo in 
his heart and too clumsy to appeal to his 
political sense.” If, then, Prince Bis- 
MARCKreally considered the diary spurious, 
why did he go out of his way to asperse 
the memory of the late EMPEROR and to 
defame the Empress-DowWAGER? It is 
scarcely possible to imagine that the 
Great Chancellor penned this strange 
document under the influence of passion 
so strong that it obscured his usually 
clear judgment. There is, indeed, some 
evidence of hasty composition, 
the Crown Prince is spoken of in one 
breath as incompetent to resist the rash 
counsels of his entourage, and in the next 
as guided by too fine a code of honour 
and too astute a political sense to enter- 
tain the notion of accomplishing German 
junity by force. Yet we cannot for a 
moment suppose that in an affair of such 
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vast importance Prince BIsMARCK would 


have acted without the fullest deliberation 
and the utmost circumspection. Was it 
necessary, then, that such cruel things 
should be said to the EMPEROR of his 
deceased father and his living mother? 
We fail to discern any need. Certainly 
Prince BISMARCK does well to con- 
tradict in the most emphatic terms the 
existence of a policy calculated to loosen 
the bonds of German unity. But he dis- 
tinctly avows that no such policy could 
ever have been entertained by a Prince 
so honourable and so wise as FREDERICK? 
To what purpose, then, the accusation 
that the Prince and his Royal Consort were 
both considered unworthy of confidence? 
On the other hand, it has to be remem- 
bered that the document containing these 
unhappy allegations was addressed by 
Prince BISMARCK to his Sovereign by com- 
mand. The Chancellor doubtless regarded 
it as a private and privileged communica- 
tion. With the EMPEROR himself, there- 
fore, rests the responsibility of making it 
public. Prince BISMARCK of course, with- 
out whose advice no step of such over- 
shadowing importance could possibly have 
been taken, will not be acquitted. He, 
too, must bear his share of criticism. But 
it is to the Emperor WILLIAM's action 
that men will look with most astonishment. 
The only conclusion we, at this distance, 

can form, is that the importance of the 

Diary in the eyes of the EMPEROR and 

the Chancellor far exceeds any estimate 
hitherto conceived by outsiders. With re- 

gard to its publication, there can scarcely 

be a second opinion. It is impossible to 

believe that the late EMPEROR sanctioned 

such a proceeding. The whole incident 

constitutes a painful episode in one of the 

most striking pages of the World’s history. 

There can be few who would not have 

wished to see preserved from such blemish 

the fair fame of the chief actors in the 

grand drama of German unification. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
pS ee 
“ OFFICIAL RECOGNITION.” 





To THe Epttor of THE “JaPAN Mat.” 

Sir,—When Christianity seeks to ally itself with 
the State it is then in a fair way to corruption and 
decay. Iwas deeply impressed by several items 
in your editorial of some weeks ago where you 
were speaking of “ the Complaint of certain Japa- 
nese Christians.” In that article you touched upon 
a perfect mine of topics which should engage the 
attention of the Christians, both foreign and na 

If Christianity is not on an equal footing 
other faiths in Japan, that can easily be accounted 
for on other grounds than to suppose that the Go- 
vernment regards it with a jealous and suspicious 
eye. There is no obstacle in the way here beyond 
those met with in even many, so cailed, Christian 
lands. Why should the Christian be solicitous for 
“official recognition”? Christianity is not a tem- 
poral hierarchy seeking recognition at the courts 
of kings and potentates. It is a faith and religion 
which unites us with the divine, and makes us 
citizens of the kingdom of God’s Son. It comes 
not clamouring for a seat in the palaces of earthly 
monarchs; but comes to inspire hope and happ 
ness in the hearts of fallen mankind. Itis a tue 
nd to humanity, and the embodiment of the 
wisdom of heaven. 

But how does your 
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century? The preface to his making Chris- 
tianity the state religion is told by his biogra- 
pher, Eusebius. While marching from Gaul at 
the head of his army he saw a luminous cross in 
the heavens, and on it were written these words,— 
“By this conquer.” Immediately he made a 
standard for his army: after the pattern of the 
cross. And in 313 A.D. at Milan, a decree was 
issued which gave Christianity the imperial license. 
Roman historians tell us that this step was poli- 
tical policy,—that as Augustus had relied on the 
Pagan faith, so Constantine relied on the Christian 
faith, Constantine sought to harmonize both, and 
was unsucessful. Is this the political weapon into 
which Chi janity would be made? Let the 
Christian beware lest through his zeal for recogni- 
tion the Church be hindered in its progress, and 
mission of love and redemption. 

But, sir, you mention strong opposition to 
Christianity in Japan even among the educated 
classes. Whence arises this opposition? May I 
venture a solution? If Christianity be true, I 
venture to affirm that the present state of Christ- 
endom in Japan, and in other countries as fo 
that, is one of the most fruitful sources of in- 
fidelity, if not the very most fruitful. You know 
we jiidge a tree by its fruits. In late centuries 
sectarianism has been the chief product. And 
where a choice soul has risen above the jeal- 
ousies of contending sects, it is more easy to ex: 
plain this manly growth according to the Socratic 
philosophy, than to say that Christianity produced 
it. We should not forget that the triumphs of 
Christianity are predicated upon the fact that the 
Father sent the Son; and the belief of this is 
predicted upon the unity of the Church being 
maintained. Now from the present state of the 
case, can we reasonably hope that the world will 
accept Christianity? Wecannot. No wonder the 
learned classes in Japan place such an estimate 
upon Christianity. There are now some twenty- 
five sects of Christians in Japan, Can the people 
believe the divinity of Christianity? ‘Twenty- 
five yokes of sectarian bondage galling the necis 
of believers. Where is the unity for which our 
Saviour prayed? Some good steps have been 
taken to unite the Church in Japan. But why 
spoil all that good work by an ecclesiastical creed 
which admits only about half? 

‘This isan age of good feeling among the nations 
of the earth. ~ What an opportune time for united 
effort on the part of Christian missions. ‘The 
wheels of Zion would turn with joyful rapidity 
could all the hosts of Christians move together. 
There would then be no desire for “ official recog- 
nition ;” neither would Christianity be looked upon 
as a mere “ political weapon.” 

SIGMA. 


























November 15th, 1888. 





A FEW FACTS FOR “MR. CO.” AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 





To tHe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Pethaps you will do me the favour of in- 
serting the following facts in your next issue rela- 
tive to the position and standing of Japanese 
merchants, as it would seem certain home journals 
need a little enlightenment on the subject. ‘The 
bulk of the remarks is simply a translation of a 
letter penned bya Japanese who has been actively 
engaged in foreign trade from the opening of 
Yokohama, and I mention this in order that critics 
may observe it is nof written from a partial and 
interested motive. ‘I'rade in Japan previous to the 
opening of Treaty Ports had ‘undergone consider- 
able change and alteration from time to time both 
as regards its methods of organization and the 
employment of capital, but since foreign inter- 
course commenced, sudden and phenomenal in- 
novations overturned the old order of things com- 
pletely and opened up the way to those improve- 
ments which have been more strikingly apparent 
and remarkable subsequent to the Revolution, and 
specially identified with the commencement of our 
present era of Meiji. ‘This is exemplified by the 
significant fact that during the last few years 
several Departments and Institutions, planned after 
the highest models which European civilization 
has given the country, have been organized under 
the supervision of skilled specialists for the pur- 
pose of providing encouragement and protection to 
Commerce iand Agriculture and means to obtain 
suitable technical education for those destined to 
become the future merchants, farmers, and manu- 
facturers, &c., of Japan. There is the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, the Commercial 
Academies and Schools, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Board of Trade and Arts, etc.; and 
these together with other kindred institutions, 
devised after the most approved types of Europe, 
seem to indicate that the time hy or_is 
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transacted under very different circumstances than 
hitherto, and to some extent upona new and im- 
proved basis calculated to bring Japan into closer 
touch with the Occidental races. Yet it is clearly 
apparent to the most superficial observer that, not- 
withstanding all that has been done, Japan as a 
commercial nation is below par as compared with 
the Western standard, from the fact that (unpalat- 
able as the truth may be) there are still adulterat- 
ed teas, dishonestly packed and assorted silks, and 
fraudulent imitations of goods found everywhere 
here; and although few persons will deny that no 
great business can be done unless the foundation 
1s made strong by co-operative effort and technical 
knowledge of the proper methods such as the 
various institutions tend to foster, yet it seems 
that one of the first essential and urgent steps to 
lake is to restore confidence by purging away old 
stagnant customs and habits of trickery and stupid 
prevarication, and thus make the country’s name 
tespected, and its commercial influence felt 
throughout the World. ‘This is the prevalent 
expression among thinking men, and it finds an 
echo in the hearts of all patriotic Japanese ! 
But is there then no regular firm, solid, business 
done in Japan? Certainly, There are commer- 
cial houses in the country which have stood the 
lest of Lime, generation after generation, during 
two or three centuries, and whose principals are 
descendants in direct line of issue from the original 
founders of their fortune; and amongst these the 
merchants of Ise and Omi figure conspicuously as 
honorable examples of integrity and reliability. 
Some of the traders in these provinces have their 
branch houses in the three cities (Kioto, Osaka, 
and Yedo), and not only there but in the principal 
commercial towns throughout the country. The 
principals are in the habit of going round and 
inspecting these branches at intervals of two or 
three years; and as for the managers, elerks, and 
even the office boys, they are generally sent from 
the province where the master was born, and em- 
ployed in the same house from early ages and in 
most cases almost as a hereditary right. So ex- 
tensive is tbe business that many of the employés 
in these branches are said not even to have seen 
their employer’s face, as they are children of old 
bantos’ and have passed into the house by natural 
influences. It is, however, a significant fact that 
merchants in the Kwanto (J 3, Eastern part of 
the country) cannot follow this example and con- 
duct their businers in a similar way for so long a 
period. 

In Osaka, up to within late years, people 
pursued almost the indentical system of com- 
mercial transactions that has been usual among 
Europeans, and the credit enjoyed by merchants 
was so high what their cheques and bills passed 
from hand to hand, and after a long circulation 
came back to the drawer without the intervention 
of Banks and were promptly met. ‘This fact alone 
speaks volumes as to the confidence which pre- 
vailed in Osaka prior to the opening of foreign 
trade. The merchants of Omi and Isé are still as 
prosperous as formerly, but those of Osaka seem 
to have fallen on troublous times and their trade 
appears to be ina more or less disturbed condition, 
This may be owing to the fact that Omi and Isé 
are far away from the regular road, and are not 
frequented by tunning and dishonest dealers, so 
the character of the people remains plain and 
honest and they steadily follow on in the steps of 
their ancestors, unallured by new and apparently 
templing offers from outside. On the other hand, 
Osaka is situated in the middle of the Empire and 
isa great flourishing metropolis. It is the most 
convenient of all cities as regards the shipping 
and transportation of goods, but since the be- 
ginning of Meiji many unscrupulous tradesmen 
entered it from all directions and exercised such 
an evil influence that a large number of good 
citizens and capitalists were caught in the many 
traps laid out to snare the unwary. The con- 
fidence between themselves disappeared and the 
result has been to break down their methods of 
business and destroy the perfect organizations 
which formerly existed, But this is not the 
only reason why Osaka received such a shock 
to the old order of her*commerce or why the 
customs of her citizens were changed. ‘There is 
another and a greater cause. Previous to the 
opening up of foreign relations we are well assured 
that all profits made by tradesmen in the country 
were only the margins allowed by the Osaka mer- 
chants, who as a rule secured almost all the pos- 
sible profit for themselves in the firstinstance. In 
a word—in those times all goods and merchandise 
of every description were distributed from Osaka, 
and the merchants in that city distributed a part 
of their profits in a round-about way to all the 
dealers in Japan. But when the foreigners had 
concluded their treaty negotiations and the in- 
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and thriving town in the Empire and drew away 
business from other parts. ‘The other six ports 
remained simply as usual, and the reason is not 
far to seek. Nagasaki is too far south ; Hakodate 
and Niigata have few people who can buy large 
amounts of goods from foreign merchants; Yedo 
has a bay ill adapted for landing and shipping, 
although ‘there are many big merchants in the 
city; while Kobe and Osaka are well adapted for 
commercial centres owing to their facilities for 
landing and shipping, and the fact that they are 
the head-quarters of many wealthy mercantile 
houses. Notwithstanding the favourable position 
of the last mentioned two cities, trade with fo- 
eigners is very small, partly owing to the fact that 
they do not know each other’s condition and partly 
because thenatives have established businesses rest- 
ing on a time-honoured and sound basis, and do not 
consider it prudent to transfer their attention to 
newand untried objects, and thus risk their fortune. 
Yokohama, on the contrary, is chiefly populated 
by former Yedo merchants who, having connections 
with the latter-named city, are enabled to purchase 
largely all descriptions of imported goods, and 
place them to advantage amongst people who are 
eager and willing to buy novel articles. It is quite 
true of Yokohama that native merchants have so 
often cheated and imposed upon foreigners that 
their character for dishonesty is a byword and 
reproach to the whole nation, yet the fact remains 
that they form the bull of those persons dealing in 
foreign ‘articles. They have, indeed, stooped to 
perform many dirty and childishly mean tricks, and 
they glory in and’ boast of their success in com- 
mitling frauds with profit to themselves right and 
left ; still they are so circumstanced that they really, 
do form the most considerable part of the mer- 
chants in connection with foreigners. No such 
conditions animate the foreign import trade in 
Osaka, and it is consequently moving very slow! 

We shall now proceed to probe into the under- 
surface of events and to enquire the reason why 
commerce in Yedo (or T6kid) has existed so long 
without establishing itself on a solid and substantial 
basis.. Ivis nearly three hundred years since the 
Yokugawa family, in the person of lyeyasu, 
usurped office and established themselves in 
Yedo, and during a great part of their successive 
1s the country was so free from prolonged 
disasters and troubles that the artizan and 
trading classes on the whole were fairly well off 
Besides, they were especially benefited by the 
fact that all the daimios (upwards of three hun- 
dred) were compelled to reside partially in Yedo, 
and were accompanied by their families and re- 
iners or samurai to the number of thousands. 
‘The samurai acted as civil officers in times of 
peace, but in war they turned out under arms 
and became literally, not in name only, “bushi” 
(BR =E) or wartiors. But as peace long flourished 
in Japan the spirit of military activity became 
feeble and the samurai gradually declined into a 
state of indolent extravagance and excess, which 
brought them into such conceit with themselves 
that they held aloof from the common citizens, 
looked contemptuously down on the shopkeeping 
class, and had, with few distinguished and honout= 
able exceptions, “ no higher ambition than to keep 
their swords in order and gird them on and strut 
about. They regarded the lower classes with 
scorn, and found delight in cutting down those by 
whoin they imagined themselvesinsulted.” ‘Taling 
advantage of this spirit, the akindo seized 
every opportunity of flattering and fawning upon 
their superiors, and by ingratiating themselves 
with the officials secured regular appointments as 
purveyors to the nobility. To maintain. their 
footing bribery was practised to an astonishing 
extent, and many a broad piece found its way into 
the samurai’s tamoto as a return for orders in- 
fluenced ; so the natural consequence of this system 
was that qualities and prices were fixed according 
to the number of squeezes to be paid out of 
profits, and the daimio was mulcted unsparingly 
for the benefit of his swashbucklers and servants. 
All this tended to promote idieness, waste, and 
rodigality, damaging to the true welfare of 
Tagan 3 although men were so dazzled by the out- 
ward splendour and magnificence affected by the 
upper classes in the city that they never dreamed 
of the real rotteness within the social edifice. To 
give an idea of the lavish extravagance, volup- 
tuousness, and concupiscence of the times, Toku- 
gawd + Wyeliard (poaliinously=-eBuukloinden 
the tenth Shogun, who reigned from 1762 to 1786, 
is said to have been blest with seventy children, all 
his own natural offspring! Yedo merchants gra- 
dually grew rich at the expense of other towns 
and cities, and having plenty of money in their 
possession (and, as they flattered themselves, an 
unlimited mine of wealth behind them in the per- 


sons of the Daishomys (AN 4%), they inaugurated 
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their fortunes completely. Tt came about in this 
manner, ‘The Zoiya (PiJ ER), or wholesale com 
mercial houses, had customers throughout the 
Kwanto or eight departments east of Hakone— 
Musashi, Awa, Kazusa, Shimdsa, Kézuke, Shimo- 
tsuke, Hitachi, and Sagami—and in pact of Osbiu, 
and they commenced sending goods to these cor- 
respondents on a kind of consignment account to 
the full extent of capital they possessed, and thus 
locked up all their available cash on the strength 
of promised payment extending over thirty to 
sixty days, and even to six months, ‘The con- 
signees, however, did not keep their promises, and 
jnstead of squaring up their debits with regularity 
they remitted some money on account and sent 
forward fresh orders by the same opportunity. 
For instance: Ifa man owed a thousand Riyo to 
the Zviya, he paid two or three hundred and de- 
manded further goods to the amount paid on the 
old account. ‘This fresh order was promptly filled, 
and the consequence was the Zoiya had debtors of 
one hundred to one thousand and more Kiyo 
throughout the Kwanto whom he was obliged to 
keep supplied in order to secure his previous 
investments; and thus the ball once set rolling 
could not be stopped; the customers would not 
buy except on the basis of postponed payments. 
‘The Toiya soon grew dissatisfied with this style of 
business, but he could not remedy it; so naturally 
enough if several of his customers went bankrupt 
eventually he fell into difficulties himself and was 
obliged to request the assistance of his main sup- 
plier in Osaka to cancel or defer the payment of 
his debts for a petiod of years. Such favours were 
continually granted by the O-torya (7 PY Hi) 
who, we might suppose, lost largely by the transac- 
tion, but that astute personage, foreseeing trouble 
ahead, had alveady calculated for losses and dove- 
tailed the necessary margin in the prices charged 
originally, All this led toa great deal of uncer- 
tainty and distrust, and as business began to be 
conducted in a loose way and assume a speculative 
aspect, the various merchants drppped into the 
very free and easy custom of trading at other 
peoples’ risk and paying or not paying as suited 
their fancy or pockets, preferring to spend their 
money in aping the luxutious style of their betters. 
But to make matters still worse, the Shogun’s Go- 
vernment issued a proclamation which, falling like 
a thunderbolt on the commercial class, perfectly 
flabbergasted and paralysed the Toiya. This pro- 
clamation (Kiyen 3}$ 4) declared that the tribu: 
nals would neither recognize nor interfere with the 
existing debts and obligations, so that any com- 
plaints made in that direction were rendered f 
and the merchant had no remedy at law against 
his debtors ! 


In the era of Tempd, about 52 years ago, a 
further and similar proclamation was issued, the 
effect being simply to destroy all commercial con- 
fidence and bring about the present state of 
affairs, when it is a continual fight between capi- 
talists and speculators on the one hand to protect 
their money, and on the other to get possession of 
it by fair means or foul; and on the average the 
capitalists suffered severely because the merchants 
were enabled to benefit themselves by acting in a 
manner diametrically opposed to the interests of 
the former. For example, a Yedo Zviya would buy 
some goods from Osaka and, make cash payment. 
Tt was usual for the Osaka © totya to draw on the 
Yedo merchant for the amount of his shipment, 
‘The bill arrived in Yedo in about 6 days, bu 
the goods took twenty or thirty days in transit, 
and if the ship was wrecked and the goods 
lost, the sender was (by custom) wholly liable 
for ‘the loss; and supposing the goods arrived 
safely the Yedo Yoiya would instantly get up 
some unreasonable complaint against them ‘in 
order to oblize his O foiya to reduce the price. In 
those days Japanese in their wildest dreams never 
had any notion of such a_thing as marine insur- 
ance, and although the Government had decreed 
that sea losses had to be borne equally half and 
half by the consignee and sender, the Yedo buyer 
had always managed to shift the loss on to his 
Ii, however, the goods in a few 
exceptional cases were bought subject to an ar- 
rangement for postponed payment, sea loss un- 
dentably rested on the consignce's shoulders, and 
he had to meet it. 

Let us enquire into the cause of the continual 
troubles and ulties between capitalists and 
merchants who have no capital. ‘They all avi 
fiom want of confidence and an uneasy feel 
ing of insecutity which pervades Japanese busi 
ness circles, foe it is a well-known fact that at 
the present day most of the T6kid dealers, beth 
wholesale and retail, are sunk into a mire of pecu- 
uiary distress from which they seem incapable of 
extricating themselves. During the thirty years 
1, a vast 
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and a complete transformation in the aspect of Ja- 
panese commerce has been effected 5 but, although 
the present state of affairs cannot be considered 
satisfactory, the various merchants appear un- 
able to reform their imprudent and injudicious 
methods of conducting their transactions. For 
thirty years Yedo merchants have been mainly 
engaged in the distribution of foreign articles 
(which business indeed shows the best margin 
of profit. now-a-days), and now have almost 
ceased to deal in native productions through Ul 
Osaka “ O-toiya.” ‘The foreigners, therefore, oc- 
cupy a very similar position in Japan to that 
formerly held by the Osaka  O-tolya,” and like 
them, as a rule, sell for cash only. Now comes 
one reason for the scarcity of ready money. The 
‘Tokio merchants must buy goods from foreigners 
for cash, and they are equally compelled to 
dispose of them to retail dealers on a system of 
deferred payment, which opens the door for 
many rogueries, and which it seems they have 
neither the knowledge or skill to amend. ‘The 
Fapan Daily Mail, in its leading article of the 
23rd October last, said, “ Any old resident can re- 
member the time when Japanese coming to this 
Settlement to trade were’as a rule fully worthy of 
trust. They were Samurai, and even though they 
did not affix the seal of their clan to a bond, the 
foreign merchant knew that he could depend on 
its faithful execution.” This does not not exactly 
tally with the circumstances of the period referred 
to, and it may be the writer intended to convey 
the idea that contracts with foreigners twenty 
years ago were as firm as if made on the honour 
Of a Samurai, and not that the bulk of the traders 
dealing with foreigners were Samurai! It may be 
pardonable to suggest as another and yet more 
cogent reason that in early days the Japanese 
Government and people had learned so many 
severe lessons as to the results of double dealing 
with other nations that they were really coerced into 
acting squately and respectfully towards foreigners. 
The Government both by its example and precepts 
cultivated the feeling that undeviating integrity 
was necessary whenever aliens were concerned, 
and indeed brought such pressure to bear on its 
own subjects that they were constrained, willy-nilly, 
to be honest; so it came about that twenty years 
ago Japanese merchants who made contracts with 
foreigners followed them out to the letter at all 
hazards and in spite of losses rather than bring 
down upon them the condign punishment they 
would run a good chance of receiving at the hands 
of their governors. ‘This apparent honesty of the na- 
tive dealers took foreign merchants completely off 
their guard, and believing the former to be disposed 
to act with fairness, they began to lay themselves 
out for more extensive business by increasing their 
staffs, &c., and gradually came to deal with less 
caution and prudence than formerly, even going 
so far as to grant in certain cases credits ranging 
over some thirty and sixty days, and thus finally 
brought about ihe present deplorable condition of 
affairs. 



























































A few years ago Tokio merchants were under 
the impression that trade in foreign articles could 
ouly be done under very strict conditions on 
prompt cash basis, so business ran briskly on i 
pretty smooth channel with profit to all concerned, 
and capitalists seeing things looking well, behaved 
more liberally towards the dealers, and did not 
demand such a high rate of interest as before. 
It therefore, a great matter for regret 
that on the one hand Japanese merchants did 
not improve their business al that time by esta- 
blishing a permanent uniform system of ready 
cash payments; and a still more lamentable thing 
that foreign merchants did not maintain their for 
mer position and ascendency by refusing to allow 
the natives to impose upon them, and’ adhering 
resolutely to their established and respected prin- 
ciples. As before said, the TOkid merchants, as 
a rule, were doing cash’ business from Ansei until 
the early years of Meiji, Lut now-a-days, partly 
owing to competition and partly to other causes, 
they have reverted to the old-fashioned credit 
system, But, alas for them! the days when they 
traded in native productions have passed away, 
and they have no Osaka O-toiya to assist in bear- 
ing their oubles; for the foreigner has supplanted 
the old contractor and will not make good losses 
eventuating from sales after delivery to country 
customers. Now when a merchant, however, ex- 
tensive be his business, fails to satisfy his eapita- 
list and finds hinself personally losing without any 

mable hope of recovering his position, it is 
only natural that distrust creeps in and he will 
Gnd himself confonted by that universal bugbear, 
want of money; and this is the reason why many 
merchants in these times who have capital locked 
up in unsaleable stock or lent out in goods through: 
out the comitty, and who wish to do the honour. 
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however, strange to notice how coolly a mer- 
chant will excuse his conduct when he fails to 
meet his liabilities by boasting how he has been 
able to provide cash hitherto, and thus appears to 
completely overlook the fact that on this pat ticular 
occasion he is nullifying his promises and destroy: 
ing confidence; in lact, to judge from the every- 
day occurrence of contract-breaking by Japanese 
merchants in this community, it would seem to be 
the prevailing custom to practice chicanery as a 
matter of course, without exciting the slightest con- 
sciousness of guiltor shame. It is also remarkable 
to observe how the ‘ Kwanto” dealers will utter 
falsehoods in the course of business at times when 
they have no shadow of justification or reason to 
excuse them, and when indeed a false statement 
tends to the derogation of their interests; but it is 
still more surprising to notice that where a fiction 
might seem pardonable, or at least reticence 
would be highly advisable, the merchants will 
blab out secrets ina most indiscreet manner, For 
example—a silk merchant will go into a foreign 
establishment and offer samples of silk, saying 
he has such and such a quantity exact to pattern 
and requires such and such a price. The foreigner, 
of course, will not be satisfied to buy from a small 
specimen, and will certainly desire two or three 
packages to be sent in for inspection and stipulate 
that the bulk of the silk is to be up to sample. 
Seeing that such is the custom with silks, teas, &c., 
and that the foreign inspectors will thoroughly 
overhaul the goods in the buyers godown belove 
the seller can receive payment, what in the name 
of good fortune is the use or sense of the latter's 
iraught declarations and assurances of excellent 
quality when he knows that the bulk is dishonestly 
made up and that the fraud is certain to be ex- 
osed ? Such childish knavery is practised daily 
in Yokohama, and only tends to hold up the Japa- 
nese merchant to derision, and his country to dis- 
xrace and repieach | 
Again, it is really ridiculous that when mer- 
chants send goods for inspection into a foreigner’s 
godown they do not even receive a pencilled re- 
Ceipt for them, and yet when dealers buy from 
foreigners they are contented with seeing only a 
small sample even when the order isa large 
one. When the goods artive, they often take 
delivery and pay the amount without giving 
so much as a glance at the actual merchandize ; 
and this state of things is the result of confidence, 
bred by experience, that generally speaking foreign 
articles, however great in quantity, do not materi- 
ally differ in any respect {tom the small originally 
submitted samples; so the Japanese merchant 
by his action tacitly admits’ himself to be un- 
Uustworthy, and his foreign prototype to. be 
desetving of implicit reliance and trust! ‘Then 
look at the recognized unreliability of most 
of the dealers here. ‘They will boriow money 
or obtain goods under a written agreement 
stating that they will settle the account on a 
patticular specilied date, and yet in spite of 
their stamps, and sundry solemn formalities, theie 
creditors would be quite astonished if they teally- 
settled at the agreed time, because such ai 
exact and proper adjustment of affairs would be 
inst all precedent and custom. — Puerile 
and foolish also is the manner in which native 
merchants blab out the private affairs of their busi- 
ness, publishing right and left things which every 
foreigner studiously conceals; and yet pervertings 
truth when no end or object can be gained either 
idicectly or andivectlye iat 1s aw upaenioule: tee 
that even confidential communications form the 
subject of common talle among dealers here, 
and that the gist of such conversations is carried 
and hawked round until every yako in the trade 
knows secrets which were formerly only known be- 
tween persons believing each other fully worthy 
of trust. Prices, contracts, contents of ate 
telegrams—everything is known and poured forth 
{rom the gaping mouths of bantos and metchants. 
Having reviewd the trade of Eastern Japan 
generally and dwelt upon the present condition of 
hier merchants, it may not be amiss to make a few 
suggestions to foreigners. In the fist place, it will 
be as well to put aside all idea of attempting to do 
business with Japanese on the same basis as that 
usual among ‘foreigners, because such a course 
could not fail to be disastrous. [tis all very well 
to argue to the contrary, but to measure the 
native dealers by European standards is quite im- 
possible, owing to the vast differences in race, 
iw habits, in teligion, and morals; for, while 
foreigners are trained up from childhood to be 
punctual, honest, and honourable in every detail 
Japaneseare bredup ina sleepy and unhiealihy care. 
lesstiess regarding the performance of their duties 
and respotisibilities in commercial transactions. It 
is necessary, therefore, to look things straight in 
the face, and not expect special honesty and plain 
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bargail-money be received together with orders. 
Foreigners ought to be far more strict than they 
are in dealing with natives, and not allow them so 
many indulgences in the way of rebates and 
squeezes and extended time of payment (which 
means loss of interests, insurance, and godown 
rent), and in short they would do well to force 
their customers back into the real business habits 


of twenty years ago if that were possible. 
Finally this lette 





sending out representatives to an already over 
stocked market on a wild-goose chase. 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly 


such journalistic blunders in future. 
Yours obediently, M yb 
Yokohama, November 21st, 1888. 
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is cordially recommended to 
the notice of the writer in Engineering, and to the 
manufacturers whom he would grossly mislead into 


May he 
est” it, and 
may it tend towards preventing a repetition of 


posed that an arrangement should be made either 
for one or two years, as the doctors might wish, 
or for one year with the privilege of renewal. ‘The 
hospital had funds euough on hand; there would 
be about $700 of a balance at the end of the year, 
and there was no danger of the community being 
called upon to support charity patients during the 
coming year any more than in the past, ‘The 
charity patients were very few in number. The 
other terms of the agreement with Dr. Mécre 
would remain as before, with of course certain 
conditions as to the buildings, and the scale of 
charges for the patients would remain as before. 
The Committee now asked for the sanction of the 
ineeting to this arrangement. 

Mr. Brooke said practically the new arrange- 
ment was not so advantageous as the one that had 
obtained for the last four years, during which time 
the community had been saved over $16,000. 
‘That was to say, if the Hospital had been worked 














THE DUTY ON RICE EXCHANGES. 
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We hereby give our sanction to the present 
notification relating to an alteration of the rate of 
duty imposed on Rice Exchanges and order the 


same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated November rath, 1888. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Kuropa Kivyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MatsuGaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance, 





Impertat Norirication No. LXXV. 
The rate “two-thousandth part” (3 





the Stock and Rice Exchan: 


(qataq)> 
alter December Ist of the current year. 


5a)2 of each 
sight transaction in rice, mentioned in Art. 1 of 
es Taxation Regula- 
tions, Notification XXXVIIL, promulgated in 
1885, shall be ajtered to six ten-thousandth parts” 

such alteration to come into force on and 


in the same way as in years past the community 
would have had to put its hands in its pockets to 
the amount of about $4,000 a year. In addition 
they had as the Chairman had stated a sum of 
$700 in hand. ‘They had been absolved from any 
payment as to charity patients during the last few 
years, but if the arrangements as proposed were 
carried out they would have to pay for charity 
patients both in the general ward and-in the Con- 
lagious Diseases Ward. Probably the expenses 
would not exceed say $500 to $600 per annum un- 
less an extraordinary number of paupers had to be 
treated. Atall events for one year they had suffi- 
cient funds in hand to meet any demands in that 
direction, though probably afterwards the com- 
munity would have to pay §500 or $600 a year, 
which considering that there was no scheme here 
for the relief of the peor and no charity to fall 
back on with the single exception of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society was no more than the com- 
munity had to put its hands into its pockets for 
any way, Besides, he thought that if this or 
some such arrangement were not agreed upon 
the community would not be willing to carry on 
the hospital, in which event there would still be so 
many cases to be relieved. The Committee, 
therefore had thought it advisable that the meet. 
ing should be called on to recommend that the 
arrangement indicated should be carried on. 























YOKOHAMA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
Sg 


A public_meeting of those interested in the 
Yokohama General Hospital was held on Thursday 
afternoon at four o’clock in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Rooms to consider a suggestion of the Com- 
mittee with reference to the use of the Hospital 





for the ensuing year. Among those present were 


year 


Messrs. A. O. Gay, J. H. Brookes, O. Keil, Rev. 
E. C. Inwine, Dr. van der Heyden, Dr. Harris, 
Messrs. J. P. Mollison, J. Rickett, Ph. von Hemert, 


and Dumelin. 


Mr. A. O. Gay took the chair, Mr. Keil acting 


as clerk of the meeting. 


‘The CHatrMan said this meeting had been 
called in advance of the usual time for the purpose 
al 
It would be recollected that the ar- 
rangement with Dr. Mécre was for two years and 
that’ period would expire at the end of next 
Dr. Mécre had the option of renewing 

le 
Van der Heyden, however, were desirous 
of continuing the arrangement upon other terms. 
It would be recollected that he had paid formerly 
Stoo a month, leaving on the Committee the re- 
sponsibility of defraying the various expenses of 
repairs, ground-rent, fire insurance, and wages. 
h the Committee had now to 
Mécre and Dr. Van der 
Heyden should take the hospital for a term 
as before, they to pay an amount sufficient to 
cover the ground rent, wages, fire insurance 
In that case they 
both the general 
small-pox ward, which would 
relieve the community of any charge with the 
exception of the cost of any charity patients which 


of deciding what should be done with the hos 
next year. 





month, 
the agreement, but had decided not to do so. 
and Dr 





The proposal wh 
submit was that Dr. 





and repairs’ of buildings. 
would take over the two hospitals, 
ward and the 


might be sent to the hospital, and for these ch 


rity patients the doctors would receive a certain 
‘The amount which it was pro- 
posed to pay was $600 per annum, which was 
virtually reducing the rent by one half, and the 
doctors would at the same time take charge of 


amount per diem. 


the buildings, pay all the expenses of repa 
with the exception of extraordinary 
caused by the buildings being blown 
or burned up. 

question. 


support of charity patients 


being borne by thei Gocterspy 








repairs 
down 
That seemed to be the whole 
The community would only be called 
on for any contribution with respect to the 


th her expense} 
‘Tye sieaoan 


Ir. Motzison moved that the proposal of the 
Committee should be adopted, the question of 
whether the arrangement should be for one year 
or two years being left with other details to the 
Committee. 

Mr. von Hemerr seconded, and the proposal 
was carried unanimously, 

‘The CaarrMaw expressed his regret that there 
was not a larger meeting, as those present con- 
sisted mostly of the Committee and a few others 
who had been kind enough to attend. If there 
had been a larger meeting he would have proposed 
that a new Committee be elected in order to obviate 
the calling of another meeting, as it was so 
difficult to get an attendance. Under present 
circumstances, however, the Committee would con- 
tinue in office and publish the accounts at the end 
of the year, if another meeting was not called 
later on. 

Mr. Morison proposed that the present Com- 
mittee should be asked to continue for another 
year. 

The Cxarrman, however, thought it better to 
call another meeting at the end of the year for 
that special purpose, if sufficient interest. were 
taken to elect another Committee. 

Rev. Mr. Inwive thought the meeting should 
be informed of the kind proposal of the doctors in 
reference to the house, in which he understood it 
was intended to receive patients, which he thought 
would bea great advantage to the community, 
‘The public ought to know that the doctors were 
willing to receive patients in a nice, commedious, 
airy house that had been erected on the hospital 
ground for the reception of invalids. 

The CuairMan had no doubt that the hospital 
would be in a better condition to receive patients 
than it had been in before. He did not mean to 
reflect on the past doctors, for it could be easily 
understood that the present doctors being always 
close to it would make it their work to attend to 
it. As to the house mentioned it was proposed to 
make special wards for special patients, for which 
of course the charge would be something more 
than the general ward. Any one who had been 
there would see at once how confortably it was 
situated, as the building was on high ground and 
on a fine situation, 

Mr, Inwine thought the meeting should record 
their pleasure at seeing their active Honorary 
Secretary back again.—(Applause.) 


A. vote of thanks to the Chairman closed tht’ 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
——— ee 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held on Wednesday, November 14th, 
1888, in the rooms of the Geographical Society of 
Japan, Nishi-konya-chd, Tokyd. ‘The President, 
the Rev. Dr. Amer:man, occupied the chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published in the ¥apan Afail, were taken as read. 

The CorresronpinG SecreTary announced 
that M. Burty, of Paris, one of the most valued 
foreign members of the Society, had written ask- 
ing information concerning tattooing, and also 
concerning the marks used by the printers and 
editors of engravings. He suggested that some 
resident member of the Society should take up this 
subject, which, in Europe, has long received its 
share of attention,—details to be gleaned chiefly 
from merchants and experts. 

The Presipent, in announcing the resignation 
of his predecessor, Mr. W. G. Aston, whose state 
of health necessitated him leaving the country, ex- 
pressed what must have been the regrets of all mem- 
bers of the Society in losing the active services of 
one whose name is familiar to every student of 
Japanese. He had reason to believe, however, 
that Mr. Aston would continue to take a warm 
interest in matters pertaining to the Society, and 
to make, should health permit, other valuable con- 
tributions to the Society’s ‘Transactions. It was 
his further duty to read the following extract from 
the Minutes of the last meeting of Council :— To 
fill the vacant office of President, the senior Vice- 
President, Dr. Amerman, was elected unani- 
mously. Dr. Divers was also unanimously elected 
to fill the Vice-Presidentship vacated by Di 
Amerman. A ballot for the vacancy in the Coun- 
cil caused by Dr. Divers’ election resulted in the 
election of Major-General Palmer, R.E.” 

In the absence of the proposer, the discussion of 
Dr. Divers’ proposed addition to the Society’s 
rule relating to the election of members was post- 
poned to the next general meeting. 

Mr. A. E. Wiveman, of the British Consular 
Service, was then called upon to present his 
paper on ‘Salt Manufacture in Japan,” of which 
the following is an abstract.” Salt’ in Japan 
is almost wholly obtained by evaporation of 
sea-waler in salt-gardens or sallerns scattered 
along the coast. Brine springs are not known to 
exist; and the only rock-salt mine, of which any 
mention was found, is a small one in Iwashiro 
elding about 59 ewts. (20 kokw) per annum. 
The salt industry in Japan is therefore altogether 
confined to the coast. There are ten provinces 
specially celebrated for their salt fields. These 
are Harima, lying just outside the eastern limit of 
the Inland Sea, Bizen, Bicht, Bingo, Aki, Suwo, 
Nagato, all to the north of the Inland Sea, and 
lyo, Sanuki, and Awa, in the Island of Shi- 
koku, forming what is known as the Southern 
Sea ‘Circuit.’ The representatives of the In- 
dustry in these Provinces form a guild, known 
asthe Jisshu Enden Kumiai Kw: ‘There are 
38 maritime provinces not included in the 
jurisdiction of the guild. In 1885 the yields of 
salt in these two sets of provinces were 775,920 
tons in the guild provinces and 158,753 tons in 
the remaining thirty-eight. This very) marked 
superiority of the ten provinces is chiefly due to 
the exceptionally favourable climate which charac- 
terises the region of the Inland Sea. 

Salt may be obtained from.sea water either by 
direct evaporation in a pan by means of fuel or in 
open reservoirs exposed to air and sunshine, or by 
evaporation of concentrated brine in pans by means 
of fuel. In the lastnamed method the brine must 
first be obtained ; and in Japan this is usually effect- 
ed by evaporation of sea-water in sand and subse- 
quent leaching of the same. ‘The salt garden is 
usually protected on three sides by strong sea walls 
or dykes. ‘The surface of the garden is about 3 feet 
below high water mark; so that it becomes flooded 
at high tide but is dry at ebb. The tide is allowed 
to enter by a sluice gate in the wall facing the sea. 
It flows first into a collecting pond and there into 
the ditches surrounding the sand beds which form 
the chief feature of the salt garden. ‘The water per- 
colate- slowly but surely into the bottom layers 
of coarse sand, and is there gradually drawn by 
capillary attraction to the surface of the sand beds. 
Here, exposed to the action of sun and wind, the 
salt in solution is rapidly deposited in the form of 
glittering crystals, which make the field quite 
white with “efflorescence. This evaporation is 
accelerated by a process of sprinkling, which pre- 
vents the surface getting too dry; and greater 
uniformity of evaporation is promoted by a raking 
of the surfaces of the sand flats. When evapora- 
tion has sufficiently advanced the sand is pushed 
logether into ridges, then collected into baskets 
aniiadalyietby workmen to the leaching tubs or 
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ported some little distance above the ground on 
wouden props. ‘The bottom consists of a bamboo 
grating covered with coarse matting which acts as 
Mhlter, When the tubs are full enough of im- 
pregnated sand, sea-water is ladled out of the 
djacent ditches, poured on to the sand, and col- 
lected as strong brine in receptacles below the 
tubs. ‘This brine flows through subterranean pipes 
to the so-called xumai, a’ clay-plastered well, 
whence it is transferred to the tame-ike or reser- 
voir house, From the reservoir house the brine 
se tonducied to the boiling house, and is there 
fist slightly warmed in a large ivon caldron and 
then boiled in the boiling pan. ‘The boiling pan 
is of very peculiar construction. ‘The bottom 
and sides are made of small blocks of stone 
or pebbles (usually granite) firmly cemented 
together with a mortar of clay and brine mixed 
with sand or the ash of burnt pine leaves, ‘The 
pan is’ hardened and rendered impervious to 
water by being roasted by a burning mass of 
brush wood faggots resting on the bottom, Tt is 
then set upon four clay walls with an_under-space 
of about two fect high for the reception of fuel. 
Further support is also given by ropes attached 
to hooks in the bottom of the pan. The dimen- 
tions of this stone pan range from $ feet by 10 
feet to to feet by 13 fect; its depth is a few inches. 
‘The walls with the pan resting on them have the 
appearance of a truncated pyramid. Running 
medially and parallel (o the direction of greatest 
length Is a_deep trench dug in the ground below 
the pan, Over this trench a kind of archway of 
red clay is placed, with lateral slits cut transverse- 
ly to the lie of the trench. ‘The coal, which is the 
fuel used, is thrown in through a door in one of 
the end walls on to the top of the archway and slips 
down on each side into hollows prepared forit. The 
air, entering through the trench beneath the arch- 
way, streants through the lateral stits to the burning 
fuel} and the ash falls through the slits into the 
Lottom of the trench, It is quite evident that, 
with such au arrangement, the sides of the pan 
must receive more heat than the centre; and that 
in general it isa very inefficient way of utilising 
the heat given out by the fuel. In some places 
the stone pans just described have Leen replaced 
by iron ones. 

After some two hours? boiling the brine is re- 
duced to a pulpy mass of crystals, which are then 
raked to the sides of the pan and discharged into 
conical wicker baskets. After being: allowed to 
drain for some time, the salt is emptied out on the 
floor of the boiling house and left for three or more 
days to dry. 

The process by which the concentrated brine 
is obtained clearly depends largely on climatic 
conditions, Cloudy weather retards evapora- 
tion in the salt gardens, and rain is especially 
disastrous in its. effects, sometimes stopping 
operations for days at a time. The climatic 
conditions will, of course, vary with the pro- 
vince ; and hence has arisen the so called “ Sanu- 
ki complication in the Guild of the ‘Ten Pro- 
vinces.” According to Article 7 of the present 
Regulations, “the season for making salt 
shall be confined to the six months intervening 
between spring and autumn, But as the manu- 
facture of salt depends on the climatic conditions 
of the locality where it is carried on, it is left to the 
iscretion of the respective district offices to 
arrange the date for commencing operations.” 
This six-months’ system has existed for neatly 
200 years; but the salt manufacturers of Sanuki 
were, becatse of the peculiarly favourable character 
of the climate, always opposed to it; and, not- 
withstanding severe pressure brought to bear 
upon them, steadily reused to join the guild, At 
length, however, in 1874, West Sanuki entered 
the guild; and little later the rest of 
Sanuli agreed to join on terms which accorded 
special privileges. This did not last long; 
for in 1877, Eastern Sanuki seceded. Attempts 
were made by the other provinces to get 
Government to interfere and force Sanuki to 
join the guild. Nothing was effected, however 
tell 1884, when the partisans of the six months’ 
system attained their object. A guild controlling 
the salt industry of the ‘Ten Provinces was est 





























































































the salt makers of Sanuki, Mr. Wileman’s paper 
contained interesting details of the cost_of -manu- 
facture of salt in Japan, and closed with a refer- 
ence to the small but increasing export of Japanese 
salt to Korea and Vladivostock. 

‘The PResiDENT, having expressed (he indebted- 
ness of the Society to Mr. Wileman for his very 
valuable contribution to the Transactions, declared 
the meeting adjourned. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
nb ee 
(From our Srectat Corresronpent.) 














London, October gth. 


In my last letter I referred to the excitement 
prevailing all over the country in consequence of 
h succession of murders of women in Whitechapel, 
under peculiarly atrocious circumstances, the  per- 
petrators of which had not been discovered, ‘That 
letter was posted on Saturday weelk last (Septem- 
ber 29th). ‘That night two more women were 
murdered, within half a mile of each other, and 
within a quarter of an hour,and both were mutilated 
in the same horrible manner. At one place a 
policeman passed the spot every ten minutes; the 
ether murder was committed just under # Socialist 
club, where the windows were open and singing 
and drinking going on. On Sunday Landon was 
in a frenzy—that is that part of London which 
heard of the crimes, for news travels slowly into 
London suburbs on Sunday. ‘The People, a 
penny Conservative weekly paper, which appears 
bn Saturday night and Sunday, issued four 
separate editions on Sunday of 110,000 copies 
cach, and sold them all up in the heart of London 
alone. Up to this present moment of wr iting the 
murderer has not been discovered, although large 
humbers of men have been arrested, and White- 
chapel has been scoured in all directions. The 
papers are full of theories, and of suggestions ; one 
of the latter is the use of blood hounds to track 
the murderer, and this the police appear to con- 
sider favourably, but [ presume they will have no 
opportunity of tying the plan until and unless an- 
other murder of a similar character is committed. 
On the Monday after these murders the trunk of the 
body of a woman was found in Whitehall, in the 
cellars of a new building which is being erected 
for the police. ‘The head and limbs lad been cut 
off, and one arm had been found sometime before, 
but it was thought it might have been put in the 
street by some medical student. ‘The discovery 
of the trunk, however, disposed of this theory, and 
how we have a third tragedy within a week. 
Such a chapter of horrors has never before been 
experienced in London, and some of the papers, 
especially those published in the afternoon, are full 
of nothing else even now, ten days after the mur- 
ders and the discovery of the third body. ‘The 
Home Secretary, Sir Charles Warren, and the 
police are blamed, and one or two papers, ani- 
erated either by ‘sensational, or by party and 
personal spite, call for the retirement of the two 
former. Mr, Stead is publishing a series of ar 
ticles to demonstrate that Sir Charles Warren is 
fuining the police by introducing militarism 
amongst them, and that he has already ruined the 
detective branch of the force. Hence the failur 
to capture the Whitechapel murderer. But th 
is nonsense, for a detective or twenty detectives 
can do nothing if they have no clue. In the pre- 
Sent case a man is acting without any ordinary 
motive, he attacks the very class which offers most 
opportunities for his parlicular kind of crime, he 
sdtects his time carefully, and flies without leavi 
a trace behind, What can detectives do? 
appears that recently a succession of crimes, 
similar almost in every detail was committed by 
a man in ‘Texas who was never captured, and that 
the American police send warnings that it might 
be the same miscreant at work here. T do not 
think Sir Charles Warren is greatly disturbed by 
the demands for his retirement; he is much too 
tough a subject to care for them, and he seems to 
me just the ‘man for the post—callous to news- 

































































Dlished in accordance with a Government Notifica- 
tion of August, 1885; Sanuki was included in the 
‘Fer Provinces; and the six-months" system was | 
one of the regulations. In 1887 the manufacturers | 
of Sanuki revolted and determined at whatever 
cost not to desist from making salt in the winter. | 
The President of the guild immediately sued 48 
persons for the fine to which the infingement of 
the regulation had made them Lable, and obtained | 


















an injunetion fom Court suspending operations 
on the fields. ‘This gave tise toa vigorous agita: | 
tion, the native press taking up the cause of | 





Kastern Sannii. Phe ultimate result was that in | 
March of this 


year the Notuticati 1885 
rescinded 
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paper atlacks, and taking what he regards as the 
proper course regardless of anybody.” A man in 
his position, especially of late, since a noisy and 
disreputable section of the press has taken to 


assailing the police, wants the tenacity of a bulldog 
and the hide of a thinoceros—-or to put it more 
Classically, the mens agua in arduis—and S 
Charles Warren has got them, As to Mr. 
Matthews, I fear he is a disappointment; like 
many other great men at the Bar, he has not 
maittained his reputation in the House of Com. 
mons, and hig retirement is said to be on the 
boards. But if he docs retire, it will be for some 
whoily different reason than anything arising out 
he organisation of 
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Mr. Giffard Palgrave, I am sorry to report, 
died at Monte Video last month. I believe it was 
only last year that I referred in one of these letters 
to his latest book, “The Wanderings of Ulysses.” 
His career was peculiar. The son of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, the historian, he became a Jesuit, and 
petlormed a remarkable journey, disguised as a 
physician, through most fanatical wibes in 
Arabia, at the behest of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. His peculiar knowledge of the East 
secured him a small appointment in the Consular 
Service in Turkey, from which he rose to be Mi 
Ster at Belgrade, and then at Bangkok. He 
was sent from Belgrade to Siam because of an 
imprudent speech which he made at the former 
place; he was somewhat impulsive, and, as his 
books show, had no love for the Turk, and much 
sympathy for the races under Turkish domination. 
Like most other cultivated travellers, Japan left an 
abiding impression on his mind, and he once had 
thoughis—there is no harm in saying it now—of 
trying toenter the Japanese service. He discussed 
the matter with a friend who knew something 
about Japan, but he was dissuaded from taking any 
step inv that direction, by the argument that he 
hever could enjoy in the Japanese service the 
position which he had in his own, Sir Robert 
Hart, it was explained to him, would be a quite 
impossible person in Japan, He was fuming at 
the time at his exile in such a hole as Bangkok, 
and this coupled with the great interest he took in 
Japan and the pleasant recollections of his visit, 
would no doubt account for the notion entering his 
head, He was one of the many men with whom 
Sit Richard Burton was at feud, and the preface 
to the latter’s account of his journey to Mecca 
contains a violent attack upon him. Itis a long 
time since I read the book, but I recollect that 
much is made of Palgrave’s connection with the 


























Jesuits. But Burton's wrath is easily excited; 
there was a total dissimilarity in appearance, 
in manner, in characteristics, in accomplish- 


ments between the two, and hostility, when they 
came into contact, was almost inevitable. Burton 
is a bulldog in character: Palgrave was the lithe 
Italian greyhound ; the former writes an exhaustive 
and unreadable treatise on evérything he deals 
with, for he investigates it to the bottom; Pal- 
guave’s writings were always charming, and very 
few living writers could rival his mastery of lan- 
guage and the stateliness of his eloquence. 
Speaking of Bangkok reminds me to say that 
Mr. Satow returns there next month. I should 
hardly think he is likely to remain there long. 

‘The new publishing season has commenced, and 
already several very interesting books have ap- 
peared. Mr. Mapleson, the opera manager, has 
issued his recollections, which contain a large 
number of interesting stories respecting great 
singers and their ways. From the extracts from 
the book which I have read, leading tenors are a 
queer lot, and the position of the unhappy man 
who is dependent on their whims and oddities is 
far from enviable. Mr. Hurlbert, an eminent 
American journalist, has written two delightfil 
volumes on Ireland under Coercion.” He went 
over to study Ireland on the spot, and the Coercion 
in his title refers, not to Mr. Balfour’s Coercio 
but to that of the League. He gives a most vivid 
picture of the state of the country, and he comes 
to the conclusion that Mr. Balfont’s Coercion " 
must be continued steadily and persistently unless 
the other Coercion is to win, and that means 
absolute lawlessness. He attended sundry evic- 
tions, and enguired on the spot into the cireum- 
stances of the tenants, He found they were 
hollow impostures ; eviction was forced on tenants 
who could pay by the League, in order to rouse 
English feeling. He shows that Mr. Gladstone's 
dictum that eviction meant a sentence of death 
was true, but only in this sense, it meant a sentence 
of death to the man who took an evicted farm. 
The book is full of good stories, and is every way 
most interesting. Sir Morell Mackenzie’s answer 
to the German doctors’ impeachment of his treat- 
ment of the Emperor is expected in a few days. It 
is awaited with extraordinary interest. 
































‘The quantity of tea that arrived at Yokohama 
and was sold to foreign firms from the beginning 
of the season to the 15th November in 1887 and 
1888, together with the quantity of leaf remaining 
in stock on the 15th November in both years, was 
as follows + : 





1887. 

19,615,000 Ibs. 

18,929,000 Ibs. 
686,000 Ibs. 


1888, 
17,680,000 Ibs, 
17,215,000 Ibs, 

465,000 Ibs. 

Lieut.-General Viscount Miura, President 
Gakushuin, removed with his family on iNecaa 


instant to his official residence in the enclosure 
(Qrigunatidi@OW oranomon.—Tokyo Dingion * 
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7 
WORSHIP AND WASSAIL AT 
ASAKUSA. 
= a 

One bright, hot July day the perennial fair about 
the great temple’ of Kwannon, in the Asakusa 
Park of Tokyo, presented even more than its 
wonted degree of bustle and liveliness, owing to 
one of the humerous religions festivals so delighted 
in by the pleasure-loving Japanese, who are not 
afflicted with the all-engrossing devotion to busi- 
ness and money-making so characteristic of their 
Chinese cousins. 

The tramcars running to Asakusa were as 
crowded as are those of London on a Bank ho! 
day; and it was a merry and curiously hetero- 
geneous crowd which clattered down the long 
atcade leading to the Temple; old men and 
women from the country, on devotion bent, with 
hands distorted and roughened and backs bowed 
by field labour, jostled gaily-dressed black-eyed 
rosy-cheeked musumes {rom shops and tea-houses, 
and more staid black-teethed matrons with 
chubby children clinging to their skirts. Happily 
for the picturesqueness of the scene, the holiday 
makers were almost exclusively plebeians. They 
wore their gayest garments, and, save for a few 
youths in store-clothes, the inartistic occidental 
garb was conspicuously absent. ‘he arcade was 
formed by a double row of tiny shops, which drove 
a brisk trade with children of all ages in cakes, 
sweelineats, and toys, in glass pins, artificial 
flowers, and other gewgaws for the hair, as well as 
in pipes, cigarettes, etc., for the elders. At the 
farther end were numerous refreshment. stalls, 
where grated ice, ice-creams, and various fruit. 
drinks were to be had for a few cash, 

Passing through a large, roofed gateway, with 
the customary wooden figures of the Deva Kings, 
of appalling ugliness, on each side, the great 
temple itself rose before us, in the centre of a large 
space occupied by the usual elements of a Japanese 
fair. Fora moment we stop to admire the majestic 
sweeping curve of the steep ridged roof, about 
which swarm hundreds of sacred pigeous, and from 
partsof which springs a plentiful crop of weeds. The 
building itself is square in form, with a verandah 
of red colour supported on plain stout wooden 
pillars running all round it. Neither inside nor 
out is there any of that elaborate ornamentation 
with carving, gilt, bronze, and lacquer, which in- 
vests with such beauty and interest the gorgeous 
mansoleum-temples of the Shoguns at Shiba and 
Nikka; but the stillness of their courts is rarely 
broken save by the footfall of the occasional 
tourist or native sight-seer, whereas a ceaseless 
current of life eddies round the plain pillars and 
over the rough wooden floor of this temple; and all 
day long the building resounds with the clapping 
of hands, the ring of cash, the clatter of pattens, 
the droning of priests and suppliants, and the 
calls and the whirr of the wings of the white birds 
which flit fearlessly about and devour the offerings 
to the gods. 

From the roof hang huge paper lanterns, votive 
offerings; and on the walls are various objects of 
interest, paintings ancient and modern, among 
them a Graphic supplement, representing an At- 
lantic liner; a peacock composed of bronze cash, 
etc., etc. The centre of the floor, in front of the 
shrine of Kwannon, is occupied by a huge gr 
like structure, leading down into a great coffer, 
for money offerings. Each worshipper knelt down, 
bowed several times, clapped his hands to draw the 
goddess’s attention, mumbled a few words, then 
threw in a few cash, rose,and departed. Scattered 
about were smaller shrines, each with its little group 
of devotees. Atone, a bonze sold prints of the god- 
dess Kwannon, or of Daibutsu the god of wealth; at 
another. Small packets of rice for offering to the 
deities, or of beans for the sacred pony outside. By 
far the most interesting of the minor shrines was 
that of Bindzuru, the helper of the sick, a Buddhist 
saint, whose wooden image was surrounded by 
an eager crowd vigorously practising the faith 
cure; they rubbed that part of his body corre- 
sponding to their own afflicted part, and then the 
latter. Some performed this act with a careless 
haste, as if not expecting or requiring much bene- 
fit; others did it with the utmost devotion. We 
saw children just able to reach the figure strug- 
gling to rub its jaw or stomach, and then their 
own; then a matron with a flock of youngsters, 
first attend to her own ailment, then give each 
urchin a hasty dab in the stomach, possibly as a 
preventative. One little girl sedulously rubbed the 
idol’s head all over, then applied her hand to the 
enlarged head of her charge, a puny wailing 
water-headed infant, for whom one could but wish 
a speedy release. ‘Then came an old bowed 
peasant woman ; with deep devotion she prostrated 
herself, made her offering of cash, and “then 
devoted herself vigorously to her curey—She rubbed 


the god all down onsiciicant Bree her: 
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hobbled round to the other side and repeated the 
process; the poor old creature was evidently theu- 
matic, and, powerful as imagination is, unlikely 
to gain much relief. ‘The result of a long spell of 
observation at this shrine was to convince us that 
headache and stomachache were the prevailing 
evils; probably the latter was not unassociated 
with the profusion of green fruit then in the mar- 
ket, and for which the Japanese have such a curious 
partiality; in such cases the faith-cure would be 
eminently successful, as in. other lands. The 
inner sanctuary, occupied by the shrine of Kwan- 
non and by very numerous bronze figures of other 
members of the Japanese Pantheon, was resorted 
to by those desirous of making longer orisons; 
and of these there were a large number. Remov- 
ing their foot-gear they prostrated themselves, 
touching the ground with the forehead, and droned 
through long’ prayers, while an attendant bonze 
moved to and [ro, trimming a row of lamps before 
the major shrine and keeping a sharp eye on the 
offerings. Ina corner of the sanctuary sat a party of 
bonzes, drinking tea, smoking, and gossiping freely. 

The space around the temple was crowded with 
refreshment stalls, where pretty tittering musumes 
dispensed tea, sweetmeats, ices, etc.; with peep- 
shows, representing scenes from the dramas, old 
legends, etc.; with conjurers, doing wonderful 
things with tops, fans, ete.; with photographers, 
itinerant singers and samisen players, etc., etc. 
Beyond this again shady walks léd in all direc- 
tions. Following one, we came upon an inclosed 
space, containing a small collection of birds and 
animals; a splendid pair of Japanese cranes, a 
tiger, monkeys, etc. A fond’ mother brought a 
little toddler to look at the striped beauty; he 
gazed at it with evidently mixed feelings, but a 
savage growl from the hungry beast made him 
screw up his oblique little eyes and yell with a 
vigour which vastly amused the bye-standers and 
caused a speedy retreat on the part of the mother, 

After some hours’ enjoyment of these scenes, 
in which the amiable traits of the Japanese are 
to be seen to the best advantage, their infectious 
gaiety, courtesy, good-humour, family affection, 
artistic taste, etc.; we sought the kuruma stand. 
There were some dozens of eager coolies, and an 
appeal to fortune was required to settle who were 
to be so lucky as to earn 15 sen, by dragging us 
some miles at a smart trot on a very warm even- 
ing. A long tassel with some dozen strands, on 
one of which was a ring, was produced, the strings 
shaffled, one taken by each coolie, and the man 
who got the ring claimed one of us. 
































ART IN JAPAN. 
pe 
A DAY WITH THE JAPANESE 
ARTIFICERS. 





We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Artin Japan :— 

Takys, August 27th, 

There is hardly a drawing-room in London or 
Paris or New York in which there are not one ot 
two objects of Japanese art, and yet not until you 
reach Japan do you discover what the craze for 
Japanese ‘ curios” really is. The second thought, 
if not indeed the first, of almost every globe-trotter 
who comes to the Land of the Morning, is to pro- 
cure some Japanese artistic antiquities, either to 
add to the beauty and interest of his own home or 
to excite the envy of other collectors. ‘The air is 
full of talk about “old pieces” and ‘fine bits ” and 
“magnificent specimens,” and when two tourists 
meet almost the first question they put to each 
other is Have you bought much? — Everybody 
buys something, either new or old, and needless to 
say in many cases the former passes for the latter. 
How the new is made, however, and by whom, or 
what chance there is of finding the old and wherein 
great value may consist, the vast majority of tra- 
vellers know nothing whatever. So, as the subject 
of Japanese art is attracting universal atlention at 
the present moment, and as the stream of travellers 
is constantly increasing and the prices of all curios 
therefore rapidily advancing, it may be interesting 
to throw some light on the above points from my 
own personal examination and experience. 

In riding about TékyS you see a number of 
shops exhibiting collections of curios and bric-a- 
brac for sale, but these are fifth-rate dealers, to 
whom’ no expert buyer ever thinks of going, and 
their collections are not much above those of our 
pawn-brokers at home. Real objects of art are 
never exhibited by the dozen in Japan, either by 
dealers or private owners. A Japanese gentleman 
kgeps his collection carefully packed away in boxes 
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he selects a few according to the time of year, the 
character of the rooms where he proposes to place 
them, and what he imagines to be the taste of his 
guest. A dealer keeps his stock in a fire-proof go- 
down” attached to his shop, and when you go to buy 
he invites you upstairs to a private room, arranges 
cushions on the floor for you, regales you with tea 
and sweetmeats, exchanges a series of compliments 
and small-talk, and after twenty minutes or half 
an hour he claps his hands and his boys bring the 
pieces in one by one, extracting each in turn from’ 
its box and soft wrapper of old brocade or cloth 
and setting it#before you. Your inspection over, 
it is delicately wrapped up again. These boxes 
are beautifully made and are carefully preserved 
with the insctiptions on them and the wrappers, 
all of which furnish some evidence of authenticity. 
The dealer shows you what he likes and does not 
seem to care at all whether you buy or not. And 
it is not much use to ask him to show you any 
particular objects; the process is a kind of collec- 
tot’s lucky-bag—you must sce them as they come 
out of the warehouse. Nor is it worth while, as 
you soon discover to your surprise, to bargain 
with him, except for articles of considerable value. 
If he shows you a screen for five hundred dollars 
you might offer him 400 dollars, and a few days 
later it might be sent to your house for 4505 but 
you would probably waste your time in offering 
him 45 dollars for a lacquer tray priced at filt, 
The dishonest dealers are perfectly well known, 
and few people trade with them except rich travel- 
lers who like to be told that the object before them 
is exactly what they are looking for; while the 
honest dealers are above suspicion of extortion. 

It is equally true of the best modern produc- 
tions that you cannot see them in quantity any- 
where. The makers of them are true artists in 
spirit, and to see them work you must follow 
them’ home and watch them “executing com- 
missions. Under the guidance of Captain Brink- 
ley, I spent two days among the artificers of 
‘Lokyd—two days of the keenest pleasures of art 
study. Most of those whom we ited lived 
on the extreme outskirts of Tékyd, almost in 
the country, and each in his litue home, with two 
or three pupils around him, worked away under 
delightful circumstances of life, and under condi- 
tions giving the freest scope to his own genius and 
fancy. The only place we visited that resembled 
a factory was where cloisonné enamel was being 
made, and this unpleasant reminder of home was 
only due to the fact that an order for these enamels 
for the foreign market, sufficient to occupy several 
years, had recently been received. ‘The process 
of making cloisouné is very complicated. First 
the plain copper vase or bowl or tray is taken be- 
tween the knees of the workman, who snips off bits 
of brass, the sixteenth of an inch wide, from a long 
roll before him, bends them with tweezers and 
glues them on edge to the copper, thus making 
the outlines and detail lines of the finished 
sketch lying before him. An apprentice is put- 
ting the simple pattern in this way upon the 
flat bottom of a tray, while the most skilful work- 
men is poring over the delicate lines of the eyes 
and feathers of acock on a plaque. This outline 
is next passed to a table between two workmen, 
who fill up the interstices with enamel, still follow- 
ing the coloured original before them, from fifty 
little cups of coloured pigments. ‘Then the work 
is fired, again painted with enamels, again fired, 
and so on till little is seen but a daub-like distant 
copy. This is then polished down with the greatest 
care until the shining edge of the brass strips is 
reached and at precisely the same point the colours 
are a perfect copy of the painting. Cloisonné mak- 
ing is labour of the most minute kind added to ex- 
quisite skill in the handling and combining of 
pigments. The result in its highest form is a 
painting more delicate than water-colours, and 
more lasting than brass. Formerly only geometical 
and decorative designs were thus made ; now birds 
and fish and snow scenes have been reached. 

An ivory-carver satin his little room, open to 
his little garden, chiselling upon a magnificent 
tusk from which the form of a very graceful female 
figure was just emerging. The ivory he held 
between his knees, while his tools were all spread 
out by his side.“ How long will this take you? 
[ asked.” ‘About four months,” he replied. 
“ And what is the proportion between the value of 
the material and the value of the labour in such a 
work as this when completed?” “I paid rgodollars 
for this piece of ivory, and four months? work at 50 
dollars a month is 200 dollars. ‘Total cost about 
350 dollars”—£54. Fancy one of the most skilful 
and original artificers in the world—for this man’s 
ivories are admired everywhere—simply estimating 
his own labour at 50 silver dollars—less than £8 
—a month, while at home our great painters do 
not hesitate to ask a thousand guineas for a pic- 
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* Are you not very sorry sometimes to part with 
one of these works that has Leen your companion 
and part of your life for so long?” He looked up 
for a moment at a big white lily nodding above 
him in the garden, and then genily shook his head. 
“No,” he said; “Kondo no wa motto migoto 
no tsumori de gosaimasu—I expect the next will 
be more beautiful.” 

‘The wood-carver, seated with a dozen appren- 
tices among his fragrant litter, knew that we were 
coming, and presented us each with a large sugar- 
figured cake in a pretty box. Yet ‘Lam very 
poor,” he said with a smile, for wood:carving is 
out of fashion now. Nobody builds beautiful 
Japanese houses any mote.” He had just been so 
lortunate, however, as to get a commission for a 
number of pierced ventilating friezes for the new 
palace, and one of these he showed to us nearly 
completed—an exquisitely graceful design of 
flawers and flying storks. If rich English and 
Americans only know for what trifling sums such 
a man as this would produce for them carved 
woodwork for their mansions, far more beautiful 
than they could get elsewhere for ten times— y 
fifty times the cost, he would not be poor long. 

‘The most interesting and elaborate process is 
lacquer making, and ils results, both new and old, 
form a majority of the art-products of Japan, as 
it has been the most characteristic and popular 
Japanese art for 1,500 or perhaps 2,000 years. Itis 
so elaborate that I can give only the most meagre 
outline of it, ‘The object, generally a tray, a box or 
a cabinet, is first made in thin white pine as only 
Japanese carpenters can make such things; then 
the joints are all covered with muslin and tice glue 
and a thin coat of lacquer, and the whole is dried 

the oven. Lacquer is the sap of the lacqy 
Rhus vernicifera, dvawn off by making incisions 
in the bark during the rainy season, and secretly 
prepared. ‘Then thin lemp cloth’ is stretched 
tightly over the whole surface, upon a basis of 
mixed lacquer and wheat-flour. ‘Then coat after 
coat of different kinds of lacquer is laid on, polish- 
ing after polishing is given, Ull after the last coat 
the last polish is attained with powdered calcined 
deer’s horn applied with the finger. ‘The gold 
mottled surface is produced by dusting gold flake 
though a little muslin sieve, and the designs upon 
coloured lacquer are first traced on in gold and 
then the powders are applied in a multitude of 
ways, from the brushes of tat’s hair and hare’s 
and cat’s hair and human hair, and hair from the 
long winter coat of a horse, to the simple pad of 
cotton-wool. Old gold lacquer is so. extremely 
costly, the avtificer told us, because of the large 
quantity of gold used to obtain the right surface. 
“The price of this box, which I have just finished,” 
he said, showing us a wonderful specimen of goid 
lacquer design in cherry-blossoms and (ees, with 
a tiver and houses in the distance, “is 300 dollars 
and it has been eight months in hand, If Thad 
made it as they made the old lacquer it would cost 
600 dollars, but there would be no market for it. 

As regaids the antiquity of the lacquer industry 
Japanese chronicles give the name of the person 
who was “Chief of the [Imperial Lacquer Depart- 
ment” under tie Emperor Ko-an, in the year BC. 
302. In the seventh century A.D. lacquered ar- 
tcles were received in lieu of taxes, and afterwards, 
so great was the value set upon lacquer for the 
Emperors own use, that the making of it except in 
the Lmperial Lacquer Department was prohibited. 
In the eighth century, as enough lacquer could no 
longer be procured from the wild trees, every farmer 
was compelled, first, to plant fom forty to eighty 
lacquer trees, and second, to pay his taxes in 
lacquer. Now lacquer-tiees grow everywhere, as 
they are very hardy. ‘The oldest piece of lacq: 
work extant is a box which held the scarf of a Bud- 
dhist priest who lived in a.p. 540. [tseems highly 
probable that if working in Tacquer—1 mean work 
of the straightio:waid and cheap kind—was under- 
stood and could Le practised in other countries, it 
would be foand applicable to an infinite aumber 
of useful purposes. For example, experiments 
making in Yokohama at this 
whether a coating of lacquer will wot prove a 
perfect covering fora ship's bottom. 

The actual manual skill of the Japanese artificer 
scems remarkable to us, but i dues not strike 
lis fellow-counttymen as being much out of the 
common, And indeed the traveller in Japan soot 
learns to HI is wonder from the individual 
to the nation ‘This extraordi 
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pull the saw or plane towards them instead 
of pushing it away, who make wie tieads of 
their serews tn tie other way from outs, 
whe sit down in the presence of a superior as 

mark of respect, who blow their noses upon 
paper and weap theie paccels in pocket handker- 
Ciuefs, are Loom with a manual dexterity that is 
simply astonishing, ‘This is tine of everybody, 
men and women, low and high alike. You Y 





y people, who | 


lend a hand in anything you are doing, with the 
kuack of a man-of-war's man and the delicacy of 
adentist; the cook at the house where I am stay- 
ing will knock off charming little sketches for the 
children by the hour; and. any little job that re- 
quires intelligence and manual skill almost any 
Japanese will do for you. ‘To give only one ex- 
ample, if you happen to be sufiering from that 
troublesome and painful infliction, a boil, your 
Japanese servant will take a hair, pass it by some 
magic known only to himself round the inside of 
the sore and with only a twinge to yourself re- 
move the whole of the diseased flesh, What the 
ordinary Japanese most enjoys in his works of art 
is the quaint or comic telling of a story or depict- 
ing of a humorous incident. ‘The carving of the 
man carefully lifting the box which he has put 
down over a rat, and waiting with uplifted club 
to smash it as it comes out, while the rat, having 
eaten away a corner has escaped up his sleeve and 
is sitting on his back watching the process over his 
shoulder—that is the spirit which appeals to their 
fancy. I have taken a great many photographs 
in Japan of all sorts of people, instantaneous street- 
views, studies of dancers and portraits of geisha, 
and although some of them seemed to me rather 
interesting, my Japanese friends did not care for 
them at ail. But one day I took a picture of 
a very pretty girl with her arm round a large 
carved wooden Daruma—an effigy of the saint who 
squatted in such a prolonged imward contempla- 
tion of the nature of things that his legs rotted off— 
and looking teasingly into his face with an appeal- 
ing look, while his fixed gaze over her head seems 
to be an appeal for help against the temptress. 
And over this picture at last my friends were et 
thusiastic. ‘That is excellent,” they said, “it 
is delightful—it is Fapanese!" Actually the fame 
of this photograph reached the reporters and a 
paragraph appeared in the newspapers, congratu- 
lating me upon it, and giving the name of the 
owner of the Daruma—a very sedate person—who 
was by no means grateful for notoriety of that 
particular kind, 

As soon as the ‘Treaty Revision question is set- 
tled, and it is easy for Japan and foreigners to 
work in partnership, there will be an extremely in- 
teresting and profitable opportunity for the proper 
organization of these arlificers and the develop- 
ment and direction of this national dexterity. At 
present they produce very little in amount, that 
little is snapped up eagerly by those an the spot, 
the producers remain poor and their ideas are the 
same fiom generation to generation, But in such 
fields as wood carving for house decoration, the 
making of fine furniture with decorative carving, 
the casting and chiselling of copper and silver and 
gold articles for the table, the weaving of splendid 
brocades for hangings and curtains, the making 
of exquisite porcelain articles for table service—in 
all these and many other directions there will be 
limitless opportunities for Japan to supply the 
Western world with beautiiul and useful objects, 
to her own profit and their education and delight. 
To get anything of this sort made now it is neces- 
sary first of ali to find out a man who can make it 
—no easy task, for the individual astificers are 
known only toa very small circle ; then you have to 
teach him exactly what itis you want; and finally 
you have to wait months and months before you 
can get it. [saw a silver tea-pot the other 
day, beautifully chiselled and beaten out of 
very heavy silver after an old Chinese design— 
hs But when 
Texpressed a wish to give an order for a some- 
what similar article Twas told that it would be 
between eighteen months and two years before it 
would be finished! If the chief artificers of these 
arty could be Lrought into one organization, 
directed by a competent foreigner, taught Western 
needs and preferences, and yet left absolutely free 
to follow out their own artistic inspirations, both 
Japan and the world would be the gainers.. The 
Eastern market for furniture alone ts so extensive 
and profitable that a large and prosperous firm has 
grown up in Shanghai, employing Chinese work- 
men, Yet this is one of the things that the Japa 
nese would do infinitely better. The great danger, 
of course, in such a scheme, will be that the genius 
of the Japanese artificer may not be able to resist 
the degrading iatluences of even a distant ap- 
proach to the factory system. [twill be an in- 
leresting problem to watch. Henry Norman. 
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Kisha coolie will tie knots, repaiy TM vehicle, 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR fAPAN. 
eg, 
Before Gronoe Jasixson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
i Wepwespay, November 21st, 1888. 








AN OTTER-HUNTING DISPUTE. 


Harry S, Solomon sued Robert Clarke for $495- 
Lhe following was the petition of the plaintiff :— 

1, Plaintiff is a mariner and seal and otter- 
hunter by profession, and at present resides at No. 
187, Yokohama, : 

2. The defendant is a baker, carrying on busi- 
ness at No. 129, Yokohama, and is owner of the 
British schooner Ruse, engaged in seal and sea 
otter-hunting in the North Pacific Ocean. 

3. On or about the 8th day of August of this 
year at the island of Raikoki, one of the Kurile 
Group, the plaintiff shipped on board the aforesaid 
schooner Rose 33 fur seal skins, his own property. 

4. On arrival of the Rose at Hakodate the plair 
tiff asked for delivery of his cargo of 33 fur seal 
skins, but was refused delivery and was told that 
the skins had been shipped to Yokohama by the 
steamer Takasago Alaru by order of the defendant, 
unknown and without permission from the pla 
uff. Plaintiff verbally and by letter requested 
the defendant to pay to him the sum ot $49 
Mexican, the value of said 33 fur seal skins, beng 
at the rate of $15 Mexican each, but the defendant 
has refused and failed to pay to the plaintiff such 
sum of $495, Mexican, or any part thereof. 

5. The plaintiff prays this Honowable Court 


























that the detendant be ordered to pay to him, the 
plaintiff, the sum of $495, Mexican, with interest 
from the 15th of September at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, and any and all such other relief 
as this Honourable Court t see fit to award 
under the circumstances of this suit. 

‘The plaintiff appeared for himseif, and Mr. 
H. C. Litchfield acted for the defendant. 

The defence was a denial of the indebtedness, 
and an allegation that the skins were surrendered 
in payment of passage money, 

H. S. Solomon, sworn, deponed—On or about 
asth May I camped with two others on the island 
of Paramushir. While out hunting in the hills we 
heard two rifle shots, and on going over to the place 
found the head and second and third hunters of the 
Rose there getting water. They asked me what I 
was doing there, and [said [had left my vessel 
and was camped there. They asked melo go on 
board, which I did aud saw the captain. He.asked 
me what [ was going to do. 1 said go over to 
Kamstchatka, I'bad_a boatand meant to go with 
it. He said he would take us across to Kamsichatka. 
We did not ask for a passage, but he said it was 
not safe to go across the straits in so small a 
boat, and he would give us a passage. We went 
‘on board with our boat and effects. By we I 
mean myself, a man by the name of Patterson, who 
had been taking potluck with me, and a 
nese woman, As effects | had besides the boat, 3 
bags of tea, 10 piculs of rice, 1 of potatoes, 10 Ibs. 
of beef, 20 Ibs. bacon, 20 Ibs. cheese, 20 Ibs. sugar, 
100 Ibs. salt, 6 tins each of jam and soup, a case 
anda half of gin, a tub of soy, &c. The captain 
said when we got to Kamischatka that he 
did not think it was a proper place to land us 
as there were lots of wild animals about, and 
we liked he would land us at a little island by 
ourselves. He said if any thing happened to us 
he might get into trouble with the consular autho- 
tities, and if we stayed on board he would land 
us on some island where there were no wild beasts 
and much less danger. An entry to that effect 
was made in the official log. After that we stayed 
on board the schooner and kept watch as it was 

























needed, We stayed on board irom the 25th May 
till the 1st of July. We kept watch on board the 
schooner and 1 


ade ourselves geneially useful. 
We were not asked to do so by the captain; 
we did it to give them a hand. We went 
in the boats when we were needed, and 
leaned skins while the crew were away hunting ; 
we volunteered to do so; we were never asked. 
We were not shooting on our own account all this 
time. We did not hunt from the vessel at all; we 
simply stayed on board. I was in the boats once 
and Patterson was several limes, sometimes steer- 
ing and sometimes pulling. Patterson handed his 
share of the catch over tome. We were partners 
while we were working together. The Japanese 
woman was the third partner 5 we were all hunting 
together, We did not each contribute to the out- 
fil; the outfit was mine. ILwas an arrangement be- 
tween ourselves that we should work and share the 
spoil equally. [had all the expenses myself. We 
are mostly our own ptovisions, and fish which we 
caught. We might have had some of the vessel’s 
bread, We messed with the others. I cannot swear 
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me of them at any rate were used, 
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On the Tt of July we were landed on Raikoki 
with all Our oWn ‘provisions and boats, and the 
captait! £4Ve us water and some firewood and also 
said if We wanted anything else he would supply 
us if he could. But we wanted nothing else. 
-Nothing was said about payment for this; the 
captain did not ask for any. He volunteered to 
give us a passage. He said if we were landed on 
any of the islands at Kamtchatka and anything 
happened to us he would be answerable to the 
Consul for it. We understood the passage was 
given tous. We would have gone our own way to 
work at Kamtchatka and then gone to Petropau- 
lovsky. We stayed on Raikoki until the 8th August 
and took 33 fur seals and on the 8th August the 
Rose came again, having called once about 26th 
uly to see if we were all right; as she was pass- 
ing the island she dropped a boat and sent ashore 
to see how we were. We took our skins on board 
for shipment to Hakodate. We all went on 
board again and proceeded to Hakodate. 

The Court—Nothing said about payment all 
this time 2—No nothing at all. 

Did you ask the Captain to come back and take 
you off?—The Captain said he would call on his 
way back to Hakodate, as he could not afford to 
keep us on board the whole season, He said he 
would take us to Hakodate or any other port in 
Japan that he might call at. We went to Hakodate. 

You really thought you were not going to be 
asked to pay for this ?—Yes, sir, we were all friends, 
and the Captain volunteered to land us and 
nothing was said about payment. In fact it 
was entered on the log that we were working 
for ourselves. had known Captain Brassey for 
about six years, At Hakodate we boarded the 
‘Arctic and were told that Mr. Clark’s agent was 
fon shore waiting for the Rose. We returned on 
board the Rose and told the Captain so, and the 
Captain said we need not be in a hurry to go 
ashore till he had given us back some money that 
we had lent him. We stayed on board the vessel 
for two days till we got our money from the Cap- 
tain, In the meantime, Valentine had sent a note 
Off to the mate, without asking us for passage 
money, and detained our effects, He ordered the 
mate to stop our effects and skins, We told him 
that if he had come and asked for the passage 
money we might have paid him, but if he did not 
release the effects we would go to the Consul. He 
again ordered the mate to detain the effects and 
send us off. We applied to the Consul at Hako- 
date and made Valentine release the effects, but 
the skins had gone away by the Takasago Maru. 
He afterwards asked me for a receipt for the skins, 
Dut [refused to give him any receipt and said I 
would try to get the skins in Yokohama, The 
English fleet was then in Hakodate and we might 
have got any thing we wanted for them. ‘There is 
no regular value for skins. Some years there is one 
price and some years another: it all depends on 
the market. They were all prime skins, and I think 
we might have got in Hakodate the value I claim. 
All the skins were handed over to me by the other 
partners. 

In what way were they handed over? Were 
they paid for #—Mr, Patterson said he would give 
me his share, and I got a friend in Yokohama to 
purchase it for me. 1 got the other partner's 
share in the same way. She gave me her share. 

For nothing ?—Yes, sir. T° presented the bill 
for the skins to Mr. Clarke in Yokohama, but he 
repudiated the claim. I have never got the skins. 

‘Are you willing now to make any offer to pay this 
passage? Do you make any offer?—No, I make 
no offer, 

Cross-examined—I was living on the island of 
Paramushir. I was there because I could not 
help myself. I got there by the schooner Nemo. 
I shipped from here on board the Nemo as a 
hunter. Patterson did the same. I took the 
Japanese woman from Yokohama. I had a bit of 
quarrel with the owner of the Vemo, and he told me 
if [liked to leave the vessel I could do so, and I 
did. I did not exactly elect to leave, but after we 




















had left he told us we need not come on board} 


There was trouble on board the schooner. 
Paramushir is uninhabited. There are wild 
beasts there. We had guns and rifles and am- 
munition with us. The reason why Captain Brassey 
took us off was because he did not think it safe 
to leave us. We were not at all uncomfort- 
able; the island was not liable to sink. He 
landed us at Raikoki after we had been on 
board for 35 days. He took us off on the 8th 
August, and reached Hakodate about 12th 
Sept. At Raikoki we lived on our provisions; 
on sea-lions and seal meat and fish, of which there 
was any amount. I do not remember any con- 
versation with Captain Brassey 3 or 4 days before 
reaching Hakodate about passage money. No 
such conversation took place. I did not suggest 
that the 33 skins would be sufficient to remunerate 
Clarke for our passage. Valentine seized our 
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effects first and claimed passage money after. 
After that we went before the British Consul, and 
ho arrangement was made as to the payment of 
passage money. I complained to the Consul and 
the Constable was ordered to release the gear. I 
told the Consul that if Valentine had asked for 
passage money quietly I would have paid him, Lut 
if he made a fuss I would not. Valentine asked 
me for a receipt for the skins and I said I would 
try and get them back at Yokohama, and he said 
the strongest party would win at that game. The 
day before yesterday I had a conversation with 
Clarke and Brassey, and I did not say that I was 
aware the skins had been surrended for passage 
money. I told Mr. Clarke that I did not want skins 
from Brassey but from the man who took them away. 
I did not say they had been surrendered; if they had 
been they would not have been offered to me again. 
T have been an otter hunter for six years. During 
that time I have known seal skins fetch $15 in the 
London market. ‘The Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany’s skins have fetched $18. I cannot say how 
much one skin may fetch; I take the average. 
‘The same skins sell at an average of $10 gold in 
ictoria, We used salt for the skins which I got 
from the Nemo. I used none from the Rose. The 
captain lent us three bags in case we should want} 
them, but we took them back on board. I had 
100 Ibs., which is enough for 33 skins. We salted 
fish besides, which we took on board the Rose 
for the sailors; I do not think any of the Rose salt 
was used. The boat we had was left on an island 
up north. When the skins were put on board the 
Rose, I took no receipt from the captain, 

Robert Patterson sworn, deponed—I am not in- 
terested in this matter. I sold my share to 
Solomon. I did not go on board to see the Cap- 
tain of the Rose at Paramushir. Solomon went 
off. We went on board the same night. As far 
as I know, it was arranged that we should be land- 
ed at Kamtchatka, but Brassey told us there was 
no hurry ; we could wait and see what kind of 
weather there was, as he did not care about land- 
ing us. We had our clothes on deck to goon 
shore in the boat when he told us to wait as there 
was no hurry. We could have taken our own boat 
and followed the coast the whole way up to Petro- 
paulovski. We stayed on board—and nothing 
was said of payment. We had our own provisions 
but we messed all together. Ido not know whe- 
ther any of our provisions were used or not. As 
to coming down to Hakodate I made no bargain. 
Solomon arranged the whole business; I do not 
know anything about it, 

‘The Court—Did you understand that you would 
be kept all the time for nothing? Had you any 
claim on the owner ?—No. 

Did you consider yourselves entitled to that?— 
No. 
You think you ought to have paid?—Yes, pro- 
vided we had the money. 

The Court—Well, but you had the skins you see. 

Examination continued—As far as I know, no 
bargain was made of any kind. 

Piaintiff—Do you consider your work worth 
your chow?—Yes, I do. A man on board was 
sick and I was always willing to go anywhere in 
his place; Iwas never asked to work. 

Did you ever hear any talk about paying pas- 
sage money before we got into Hakodate or before 
the clothes were seized ?—No. 

Cross-examined—I did not work my passage 
down from Raikoki, though we always gave a 
hand. We worked from Paramushir to Raikoki. 
T came down from Raikoki to Hakodate as a pas- 
senger. I considered myself so. We were part- 
ners with the Arctic party on Raikoki and divided 
up. Isold my share in the skins out about a 
month ago. I got $15 for my share. I was hard 
up on the beach; I could do nothing else and had 
not a pieces of bread to putin my month, ‘That 
was not the proper value of my share, but I had to 
take it. Iwas glad to get it; I had no place to 
go and sleep. 

David Webb, sworn, deposed—I ama hunter of 
the Rose. I met the plaintiff on the beach at Pa- 
ramushir. Captain Brassey said he would give the 
plaintiff a passage to Kamtchatka. I met plain- 
tiff out hunting by himself and I asked him to 
come on board, and the Captain then arranged to 
give him a passage—said he would give him a pas- 
sage. I know of nothing being said about pay- 
ment. ‘They came on board the same afternoon. 
We were off Kamtchatka next morning. ‘The 
Captain said he did not think they were fit to land 
there; he would put them where they could make 
aliving. Thatis all I know of; I understood they 
were to stay on board until there was a chance to 
land them on another island— Raikoki—which was 
distant about 600 miles. Nothing that I know of 
was said about how long they were to stay on 



































board. 
To Plaintifi—You lent a hand on board the 
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schooner, leaning and drying skins, but you were 
not told to do s 

The Court—Enough to pay for their passage 
and keep on board?—I do not know about that, 
T have not heard any thing about paying for 
passage. 

Do yéu think they were working their passage 
during that month and odd days?—Yes. 

Did they do what you thought a fair amount of 
work for the food they consumed ?—Yes. 

You think they might be quits?—Ves, 

To Plaintifi—I did not hear any conversation 
on board before the scliooner got to Hakodate as 
to passage money. 

To the Court—We took them off at first in 
charity, but when we took them off’ again they 
had 33 skins and the Captain said be would give 
them a passage to Hakodate or the nearest port in 
Japan, They worked after that, but were not told 
todo so. There was not much hunting after. We 
were nearly a month between Raikoki and Hako- 
date, 

Cross-examined—We found Mr. Valentine at 
Hakodate, and he took charge of the skins and 
wanted to claim passage money. He claimed 
passage money for the®passage from Raikoki to 
Hakodate. I do not know how the claim was 
settled. 

To the Court—I do not know anything of the 
value of skin 

James Curtis, sworn, deponed—I am mate of 
the Rose. Ido not know about passage money. I 
received a chit to stop plaintiff's effects, but I do 
not know anything about passage money. The 
plaintiff had 33 skins; we had no other seal skins. 
I do not know whether they were to be landed at 
Hakodate or not. [have not got the chit that I got 
from Valentine. I lost it; ithas got put out of the 
way. I did not think it was wanted any more. 
The plaintiff's skins were shipped a day or two 
afterwards. ‘They were shipped by the agent’s 
orders I guess. He came on board and told me 
to get the skins ready and ship them, and so I did. 

‘To Plaintiff—I did not hear any thing about 
passage money before your effects were seized. 

t was none of my business and I took no interest 
in it. 

Do you think our services were worth our chow? 
—Of course your services wete handy at times, 
but in regard to what they were worth, that is past 
my judgment. Of course a man’s chow is not a 
great deal. You helped as along at times without 
being told and I guess, we would have got along 
without_you very well. : 

The Court adjourned. 

On resuming, 

Frederick Brassey, sworn, deponed—I took the 
plaintiff off the beach because I could not see him 
there amongst a lot of wild auimals. I gave 
him a passage to land him at a convenient 
place, but I could not take him down to Hakodate 
to spoil my season. I went on the coast of Kams- 
chatka to hunt. I found them living in a small 
boat, and Solomon came on board first. I said 
they conld not live there ; winter was setting in and 
it was hard to tell when a schooner would come 
round and pick them up. I took them on board. 
Next morning off Kamschatka the weather was 
rough, and I said the best thing was to stop on 
board. I stayed there a couple of weeks, and I said 
LT would land them on an island where there were 
no wild beasts, for Kamschatka simply swarms 
with bears. When I offered to take them down 
south there was no mention made of payment, but 
it was mentioned on the passage from Raikoki to 
Hakodate. Plaintiff said the less trouble we got 
from Mr. Clarke the better, and he would let Mr, 
Clarke have the skins to pay the passage. 

Mr, Litchfield said the defence claimed no pas- 
sage from Paramushir to Raikoki. 

Witness (to the Court)—I reckoned when I 
went back to Raikoki that it was about time to go 
to Hakodate. Mr. Solomon mentioned the pas- 
sage first himself. While they were on board 
there was no question of passage until we were 
coming down. Solomon then asked whether I did 
not think that he should give the 33 skins to Mr. 
Clarke and have no trouble. I said, all right, if 
he_was satisfied. 

Plaintiff remarked that if he was not asked 
about passage money it was not likely that he 
would volunteer to pay it. 

Witness could not remember the date of this 
conversation, but two hunters named Gunsell and 
Gilley were there at the time. 

The men named were here ordered to leave the 
Court. 

Witness could not say whether it was in the 
forenoon or the afternoon, ‘The conversation oc- 
curred in the cabin, and the matter was afterwards 
mentioned by plaintiff to Gunsell and Gilley 
though not in his presence. 

The Court—Was there anybody else in the 
cabin ?—Yes, the mate was there the first time. 
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Any one else ?—No one else. 

You can’t say when it was?—No, I only know 
it was on the passage down. It was during the 
day; I did not enter it in my log or anywhere else. 

When you gat to Hakodate, did you mention it 
to Mr. Valentine ?—No. It was mentioned in the 
cabin afterwards in presence of Mr. Valentine 
Lefore the skins were shipped. 

Did not you think it worth while to mention it? 
—Yes, I should have, but I did not. I said to 
them: ‘ You are passengers only; I have enough 
men." Mr. Solomon said there would be trouble 
with Mr, Clarke about the skin s, and then he 
spoke of handing them over, The conversation 
about this only lasted a few minutes The men, my 
hunters, belonged to the cabin, ‘The skins were 
shipped to Yokohama along with our otter skins. 

To Plaintiff—There was no reason why you 
should anticipate trouble with Mr, Clarke thay 1 
know of. 

Cross-examived—I have been always friends 
with the plaintiff. Since Icame back to Yoko- 
hama [spent one afternoon with him, I said I 
was willing to deliver the skins to him if he would 
pay his passage down, He was altogether 71 days 
onboard. [have mentioned that [would let him 
lave 33 skins rather than that there should be 
trouble. It would mean about half my catch. As 
long as he was on the island ine had provisions of 
his own, but he had food belonging to the vessel 
while on board. ‘The offer of 33 skins was not 
from Mr. Clark, Plaintiff refused and said he did 
not want to have anything to do with Mr. Clark 
or me, only with Valentine. 

Mr. Litchfield said he accepted all responsibility 
for the actions of Valentine. 

For the defence, 

Edward Valentine, an American citizen, sworn, 
deponed—I was employed by Mr. Clarke to 

woceed to Hakodate and look after his interests 
in connection with the use. Larrived there be- 
fore the schooner. I found Solomon and Patterson 
on board when she arrived. I went on board ; the 
Captain was absent, and [ asked the hunters what 
they had on board; they said they had 41 large 
otters, 2 small and 33 seal skins. Next day I 
returned on board the schooner and made out a 
manifest for 43 otters and 33 seals belonging to 
the Rose. Tasked the Captain if he had charged 
these people anything for their passage. He said 
“no,” that Thad better settle that myself as he 
did not know about it. He asked what I thouglit 









































reasonable, and [ said [thought $150. Solomon 
said he Nad no money but he had 33. seal 
skins. I told him) 1 did not think they 


were his, but if they were I would take them. 
I did not think the skins were theirs because 
they were all there when 1 went aboard 
with the Customs officer, and the Captain made out 
the manifest, After the skin’ were packed I wrote 
to the mate to seize their effects. L wanted to get 
them ashore and see what was to be done about 
passage money. I had agreed to take the skins 
betore, but I did not think they belonged to Solo- 
mon and Patterson, 

The Court—Did you ask the Captain ?—The 
Captain gave the 33 skins as cargo of the schooner, 

And you seized their things by way of making 
them go ashore ?—E wanted them to go on shore 
and see the Consul about their passage. ‘They 
were two days on board the ship without leaving her. 
They came ashore and went to the Consul, who 
sent for 1 T went up and 
he asked why ized the effects. I told 
him that T had received a telegram from Mr. 
Claike “no cl. on catch, demand passage.” 
d that [was ina peculiar predicament. The 
Consul told me that Thad no sight to stop the 
effects, and said Solomon had told him he was 
willing to give the 33 skins for the passage. Solo. 
mon was not there at the time. 

The Court—Did you take the trouble of eng: 
ing whose the shins were? —I did. They said the 
sking were thens, after [had claimed the passage, 

+Do you claim’ to have kept these skins as pays 

ment for the pa ~Yes, by consent of them. 
They offered them tor the pass They said 
that was ail they had. I think ats a very good 
price if they clear $7 a skin in Yokohama. I 
think they would be satisfied with that if they got 
it every time, 

To Plai 
and ask for pas 
said the day the schoo 



































































I did not seize your effects first 
Nothing: was 
rived, but it was on 
























the following evening. 1 wrote the letter to the 
matte two days alter tie vessel atrived. You told 
eu ain had money of yours and I 





1 TE would 
Youn 
money 


said Twas wil 
had it to ont ol my own pocket, 1 
mentioned anything about pas: 1 
mentioncd the $ T seized your things to 
tmuke you go ashore, as you ‘were lying in 
the schooner. They were all drank except you. 
Thad my orders to get you people ashore. “The 
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skins were valued at Hakodate at $4, that was the 
valuation given in the Custom House. 

James Curtis, the mate, re-called, deponed—I 
was present at a conversation which took place in 
the cabin as near as I can state a week or so 
before arriving at Hakodate. The conversation 
ended with tall about skins, and Solomon. said 
that sooner than have any trouble with Mr. Clarke 
or any one in Yohohama he would leave the skins 
in the schooner, and that he did not wish to cause 
Brassey any trouble. ‘The Captam and I were in 
the cabin and Gilley and Gunsell. expect. Pat. 
terson was on deck 3 most likely the Captain. did 
not care about any skins, but Solomon said he 
would leave the skins rather than have any trouble. 

The Court—Who would make the trouble ?— 
Most likely the owner would want to be paid for it, 

Plaintiff pointed out that this morning the witness 
stated that he had heard nothing mentioned about 
passage money on the way from Raikoki to 
Hakodate. 

The Judge referring to his notes said the state- 
ment was that witness had heard no talk of passage 
money before the skins were seized. 

Francis Gunsell, sworn, deponed—I was a 
Aiunter on the Rose during the last trip. Solomon 
me on board on Raikoki. He and Patterson 
got a passage to Hakodate. ‘The day after leaving 
Shikotan something was said about passage 
money. Solomon said he was going to deliver all 
the skins to Mr, Clarke to pay his passage to 
Hakodate. Ona second occasion when we went 
out sporting he said he was going to give the 
skins to Mr. Clarke. 

‘Yo the Court—He merely said in the cabin that 
he was going to deliver the seals to Mr. Clarke. 
That was the morning we saw the Arctic. He 
said to save trouble he would hand over the skins. 

George Gilley, sworn, deponed—I was a hunter 
on the ose. Solomon was a passenger. I was 
present on one occasion when he spoke of giving 
the 33 skins for his passage money rather than 
have any trouble about it. 

Robert Clarke, sworn, deponed—I am a baker 
by wade, and am owner of the otter and. seal 
schooner Ruse. Thave had seven years’ experience 
of that business, Iwas told by the captain that 
Solomon and Patterson were passengers from 
Raikoki to Hakodate. I have received no passage 
money in cash. I sent up Valentine to unload the 
vessel at Hakodate and fither out again, as the 
captain wrote to me that he was sick. During the 
past five years the average price of seal skins in 
the London market was $7.50 to $8.50. | That has 
been the price that I received alter deducting all 
charges. 

To the Co he highest price for say 30 to 
of the best skins would not be above $8.50 

How much are the worst skins ?—Oh, very little. 

‘Then how could the average be $7.50 to $8.50? 
—I cannot tell. My skins are sold in quantity, not 
one at atime, and I do not know the price of a 
small lot of best skins, 

‘Take 30 of the very best skins ?—I should say 
about $3.50—no more. 

To Mr. Litchfield—I would not expect to get 
$15 or even S1ocach, Seal skins vary much in size, 
but [do not know whether they vary in quality. 
Vo purchase skins in Hakodate off shipboard 1 
would not give any more than $4 to $4.50. ‘They 
ht fetch $5 if they were all good. If I bought 
fiom the ship in Hakodate [ would have to salt 
them twice ag I saw Solomon and Brassey at 
Solomon’s residence, the other day. Solomon told 
me he had nothing to do with me or Brassey and 
he had given the skins to Brassey because of the 
ich Valentine had treated him. He said 
he gave the skins to the ship. 

‘To Plaintiff—When I went round to your place 
Thad been told that Brassey was there. 

Did you call me aside and say you wanted to 
speak to me?—(After some hesitation, with em- 
phasis) [I did not. 

Plaintiff{—David Webb was there. Did not 
you call me aside and ask me if 1 would 
he willing to accept these 33 skins taken 
trom Captain Br tather than have him spend 
them in a ram-mill ?—OF course it has nothing to 
do with The Rose has to be paid. It you 
don’t pay it Captain Brassey has to pay it. Edo 
not send my vessel there ror loafers to go in her 
and dy as they please—a lot of drunkards. You 
are not a castaway 

Did not [refuse to take them because the m. 
who took them was Ned, and if he was not 
your ayent Lwould go for him but if he was your 
agent P would go for you?—Then T tell you I 
did notoffer you any skins at all; Captain Biassey 
offered you the skins; they are not mine, 

Were you on boad the Ruse last night?— 
What's that pat to do with you? 

Plaintil—The remark was made to Mr. Webb 
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last night that you thought I should settle 
ot Brassey. 








Witness—I told Captain Brassey the Rose would 
have to be paid, and if you did not Brassey would. 

‘To Mr, Litchfield—I did not authorise Captain 
Brassey either directly or indirectly to make any 
negotiations for the settlement of the action. 

Mr. Litchfield then addressed the Court for the 
defence. He thought the Court could have no 
doubt that the owner of a vessel had alien upon 
goods for freight— 

The Judge Yes, but also for passage ? 

Mr. Litchtield—Also for passengers, I think. 
The judges! am very doubtful about that. 

Mr. Litchfield—Especially where the goods are 
shipped not as merchandise, but, as in this case, 
assuming the plaintiff's case to be the correct one, 
as his personal effects. 

‘The Judge—Has a ship the right to hold the 
personal effects of a passenger for passage money ? 

Mr. Litchfield—I think so. Counsel went on 
to say that it was admitted that Solomon, Patterson 
and ‘the Japanese woman were removed by the 
schooner trom a desert island to a more civilized 
place where they could earn their existence, and that 
they were on the 8th August againtaken on board 
for Hakodate. ‘These people were not distressed 
seamen ; they did not work their passage and the 
owner had a perfect right to demand passage 
money. ‘There was an implied condition that they 
should pay for their passage, and the Captain, 
mate and two hunters swore that they accepted 
that condition and said that the skins they had 
would be sufficient to satisfy Clarke for the pas- 
sage. ‘Ihe statement made by the Captain at 
Hakodate bore out this theory as he included the 
33 skins in the cargo of the ship. Assuming that 
the skins were worth $5 each, and as the passage 
was 35 days they would just pay for the pass age 
and keep of the three at $1.50 per day. 

After hearing Plaintiff, who stated that skins in 
the London market fetched from 14d. for a black 
pup to 52s. for first class, the Court reserved judg- 
ment till Friday at 10.30 a.m. 














Fripay, November 23rd, 1888. 

The Acting-Judge gave judgment to-day in the 
action raised by I. S. Solomon against’ Robert 
Clarke, which was adjourned from Wednesday. 

His ‘Honour said—In this case the plaintiff 
claims $495, being the value of 33 seal skins which 
he alleges the defendant wrongfully seized and 
converted to his own use. ‘The defendant pleads 
that the skins were surrendered by the plaintiff in 
payment of passage money of himself and two 
others of his party, or, if not, that he has a lien 
upon the skins or unpaid freight and passage 
money. As regards the first plea, I do net 
think that the alleged agreement to surrender has 
been made out, [am satisfied that no such agree- 
ment was made with the Capta board the 
ship prior to artival at Hakodate, That some 
conversation of the kind touk place Ido not doubt, 
but itis evident that it did not amount in Captain 
Brassey's mind to a bargain, because when asked 
by Valentine at Hakodate if he had charged these 
people anything for passage, he answered no, he 
had left that for him to settle. Neither do T think 
that there was any agreement between Valentine, 
defendamt’s agent, and plaintiff at Hakodate. 
The somewhat high-handed manner in which 
Valentine assumed’ that the skins belonged to 
him anyhow, makes it extremely unlikely, and 
otherwise there is only his bare testimony for 
it against the explicit and indeed circunstan. 
tial denial of the plaintiff, I hold, therefore, that 
when the skins passed into the possession of the 
defendant they still remained the property of the 
plaintiff. With regard to the second ground of 
defence, I was doubtful ing whether the 
lien claimed exists in respect to unpaid passage 
money. It appears that such a lien does exict 
and defendant was, therefore, withi rights in 
detaining the skins, even assuming they had been 
brought on bead simply as personal luggage. 
But he has done more than detain them, He las 
Uisposed of thent as if they were his own property, 
thus pulling it out of his power to return thent, and 
T must therctore determine their value. In doing 
so [am entitled, as against the defendant, whe 
has wronguilly converted them to his ow use, 
to assess them at the best market. value foe 
that class of goods. I consider $7 a skin in 
Hakodate to be a good price, and I accord. 
ingly take that as the value, making $231 inal, 
Out of this, however, the defendant is entitled to 
the cost of the passages of plaintiff's party from 
Raikoki to Hakodate, which there was, under the 
circumstances, an implied contract on the part of 
plaintiff to pay. 1 consider $1 per day each a 
sufficient remuneration for thatsetvice, making: for 
the 35 days $105. ‘There will be judgment for the 
plainull for the difference between these two sums, 
namely $126. make no order as to costs, except 
that plaintiff, who was in the first instance allowed 


to sesrretnataramner's must pay the Court fees, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
pe es 
[Revrer’s Specrat” To “Japan Mat.”) 


London, November 17th. 

The nomination of Mr. Henry Arthur Blake, 
C.M.G., the present Governor of Newfoundland, 
as Governor of Queensland, has been objected 
to by the colonists, who ask that they be con- 
sulted before such appointments are made. 
Lord Knutsford refuses to comply, pointing out 
the danger that would ensue of persons ap- 
pointed to Colonial Governorships appearing to 
be the nominees of Colonial Ministers. 


London, November 18th. 
The French Revision Committee has decided 
in favour of the abolition of the Senate and the 
Presidency of the Republic. 
[We give this telegram as it reaches us,—Ep. ¥.M.] 
London, November rth. 
The Times publishes a paragraph stating 
that a treaty has been concluded between Russia 
and Korea which includes conditions for a 
Russian protectorate. 


[From thx "Sivoarons Free Paxss.!'] 


London, October 28th. 
The American press demand that Sir Sack- 
ville West be handed his passports for trying to 
influence British Naturalized Americans to vote 
for Cleveland, 
Mr. Morgan, Independent Liberal, has been 
elected for Merthyr Tydvil. 
Paris, October 2gth. 
General Boulanger, speaking at a banquet, 
derided M. Floquet’s Revision Bill, and said 
that what is required is the creation of a Na- 
tional Republic which shall unite all former 
parties, and restore France to her place and 
mission among the great nations of the earth. 


[From THe * Covrnicn p'Hatrrose."] 
October 25th. 
The fifth bureau of the Chamber of Deputies 
approves the report sent in by the Committee 
invalidating M. Ternisien’s election. 
October 27th. 
M. Anatole de la Forge has resigned his post 
of Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
October 2gth. 
The Chamber of Deputies has commenced 
discussing the Naval Budget. 
Saigon, October 30th. 
The Governor-General has expressed his 
intention of residing in Tonquin in December 
and January and will arrive in Haiphong by 
the first mail in December. 
Paris, October 30th, 
All the great European Powers have signed 
the convention about the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
—— 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per C.P.M,Co. Sunday, Nov. asth.* 


From America... per O. & O. Co. Monday, Nov. 26th. 
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Thursday, Dec. 6th. || 







ot Nerenber tse 
kong on November and, 
November 17th. 





‘THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, via 





Hongkong .... per P. & 0.Co. Sunday, Nov. 25th. 
For Shangnai 

Kone, “and t peeNEVOR, Taceday/Novs 27th, 
Nagasaia 


For America...... per P, M. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per M. Co. 
For America...... per O. & U. Co. 


For Europe, vid 
N, D, Lloyds. Wedésiay Dec, 
Digitized’by ( 


Wednesday, Nov. 28th. 
‘Thursday, Nov. 2oth. 
Saturday, Dec, 8th. 








Hongicong...... pec 












TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
SaaS 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Thains rave Yoxonama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 

$) 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 18.15} p 

‘Trains tuave Toxvd (Shimbashi) at 640, 7.40, 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.154 pan. 


















Fanus—First Single, sen 75 ond do, sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 3.50; Second do, 
sen go. 

Those marked (*) run throngh without stopping at Trurumi, 

Kawasaki, aut Omori St hase marked 1)aredhe same 

as above with the exee| saki Station, 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

YOKOUAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 am, 
50, and 7.15 p.an.; and Kozu at 7, 
‘a.m; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 
Rus—To Modogaya, first-class sew 10, second 
class sen 6, third.eclass sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 40, sen 27, sen 13; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen $8, sen 34, seu 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 08, 
Seu $4, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yew 1.00. sen G0, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 













‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave ToKvd (Ueno) at 6,9, and t1.goa.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Macnasm at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), 
2.05; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sen 68. 





yen 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Tratns Leave Urno (down) at 6.go and 11,40 a.m, 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 am, and 
3.05 p.m.; SaiRaKawa (down) 7.30 a.m. and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusums (down) at 7 and 
1iag aim, and 3.53 p.m; SeNDAL (down) at 5.45 and 
10.03 a.m, and 2,30 and 6.55 pm. 

Trains Leave Suiocama (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am,, and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m,, and 4.55. Pp. Fuxusuiaa (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and ; Korivama (up) at 8.03 
Ath abd. 1208" recy UrsUNGHIYAc{up) ab: qeame 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Fanus.—Ueno to Utsmomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
ert 4.10, yen 2. 141.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.92, yen 1.66; t lai Jen 6 45, yen 4.30, Yen 2.18; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yer 2.25. 

















TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave Ta Kasakt at 6 30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and Yowoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
ind 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
sen 75; second.class, sen 45; 















rst.class, 
, sen 25, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
‘Tratns Leave TakeTOvO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m, 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 
OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Tratns—Leave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 80g p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11am. 
and 3 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second.class, sen 
and third-class, sen 33. 


third-cla: 





66 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Naogrsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4p.m, and Nagano (down) at 6 30 and 11.5 a.m. and 
4.35 p.m. 

Fargs—Second-class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
‘Tratns neave NaGamama at 6and 10 a.m, and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Naova at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 





Farus—Second-cla 11.53 d-class, sen 77. 
SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 


‘TRAINS LEAVE Siimmasit at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1,40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Farns—First-class, sew 54; 
third.class, se 18. 

‘Trains Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 16.54 a.m. 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKADANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 pam. 

Farns—First-class, se 39; second-class, sen 26: 
third-class, sen 13. 


second-class, sen 36; 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
Sreamuns Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m, 
KOSUKA at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 
Fare, sen 20. 





LATEST SHIPPING. 
a 
ARRIVALS. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Sw 
16th November,—Shanghai and ports, Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
17th November,—Handa 16th November, Ge- 
neral.—NipponYusen Kaisha, 

Traouaddy, French steamer, 2,363, Bretel, 18th 
November,—Hongkong 10th, Shangh: 
and Kobe 17th November, General. 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Iron Cross, British ship, 1,508, Lamb, 18th Novem- 
ber,—Philadelphia rst June, Oil and General, 
—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
18th November,—Kobe 17th November, G 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suminoye Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Sakai, 
18th November,—Hakodate 16th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
18th November,—Hatcodate 16th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 19th November,—Hakodate 17th No- 
vember.—Lighthouse Department. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsu- 
moto, 19th November,—Bonin Islands, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japancse steamer, 896, Thompson, 
19th November,—Otaru 18th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,106, Stedman, 
19th November,—Youichi_ 16th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, roth 
November,—Hongkong 11th November, vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe, General.—P. & O.S.N 
Co. 






































Niigata’ Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drums 
mond, 20th "November,—Kobe roth Novem- 
ber, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 21st November,—Hakodate 19th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, 21st 
November,—Nemuro 19th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander R. B. Maconochie, 22nd November, 
Yokosuka, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
2and November,—Hakodate 20th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 22nd 
November, — Kobe 21st November, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
2and November,—Yokkaichi 21st November, 

eneral.—Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 23rd 
November,—Shanghai and potts, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 























DEPARTURES. 

Regal, British steamer, 1,636, Davis, 16th Novem- 
ber,—Yokosuka Dock, Ballast.—Samuel Sa- 
muel & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 

eabury, 17th November,— Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. C 

Duke of Westminster, British steamer, 2,026, Rey- 
nolds, 17th Novembery—Honghong vid Kobe, 
Mails and General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690 ete 17th No- 
vember,—San Franclecty Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Anadyr, French steamer, 2,489, Delacroix, 18th 
November,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, C. Haesloop, 
18th November, — Kobe, General. — Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, Thomson, 18th 
November,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 18th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki, General—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 18th November,—Hakodate, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
18th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Suminoye Maru, Japanese steamer, 856 


th November,—Niigata, General. — 
origitigintaiaha’ Ne 
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Yokohana Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
November,—Kohe, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
re, British bark, 1,307, Crosby, 20th No- 
vember,—Kobe, Ballast. —Captain, 
Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
20th November,—Kobe, Geneial,—Adamson, 




















1 ports, Mails 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,762, Golding, 21st No- 
vember,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 





0. 
Victory, British steamer, 1,855, Elcoate, 21st No- 
vember,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 
Hiogo Mart, Japanese steamer 
ber,—Otaru, 


Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 21st November,—Yokkaichi, General, 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
21st November,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Surnga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
2ist November,—Hachinohe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenshiel, Britisl rer, 2,240, Donaldson, 22nd 
November, — Yokosuka, Ballast. — Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,161, C. B. Barnet, 
2ist November,—Kobe, General.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, I 
mond, 22nd November,—Hakodate, 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
23rd Noveinber,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
23rd November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 





896, Thompson, 


.—Nippon 

































PASS 
ARRIVED. 
Yokohama Maru, from 
Ir, and Mrs. Colgate 
Lieut, A.B. Feelteler, 
hotnhill, Lieut. Cross, 





Per Japanese steamer 













AR. ve Mr, N.’ Vajiro, Mr. 
M. N: y’ + Tuch Cha, Mr, Tanahe, 
Rev. and Mrs. Lochs child, and Mr. D. 





Gilmour in cabin; Mis. Sagi, Messrs. T. Tami- 
kako, M. Shinagawa, N. Kajima, and F 
Potter in second class; and 127 passengers ii 
steerage. 

Per French steamer Jraouaddy, from Hongkong 
iA Shanghai and Kobe:—Viscount and’ Vis- 
countess Kawase and servants, Count and Countess 


R dorf, Viscount Oghi, Messrs. R. T. Craw- 














r 
" 








Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Yin Hing, Hing Kee, 
Captain Murphy, and Mr. Atbonin in cabin ; and 
1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Messrs. Surth, Yokoyama, Chon Tin Hoi, Yo- 
wara, and Yamanushi in cabin; and 92 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shi 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. J. G Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Reid, Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Thom: 
son, and child, Messrs. E. Buis, K. Yenao, S. 
Yenao, Yamanouchi, I. Biagioni, G. Pfuniali, 
and H. W. J. Turner in cabin; Mrs. Vendo and 
child, Mess's. Chee Sang, Motojima, and Takeda 
in second class; and 135 passengers in steerage. 

Durante, 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kob 
—Messrs, Nicholas, FW. Neil, M. ‘Smith, 
Abe, K. M i and C. Moti 
Mess tham, Powers, K. Kameda, 
» second class} and 41 pas: 




























cabin; 
and H. 


for San Francisco: 
Mr. M. Durkin, Mr. D. Gilmour, Mr. D. H. 
MacIntosh, Rev, and Mrs. G, R. Locher and child, 
Professor and Mrs, W. P. Brooke, two childven 












and native servant, Professor and Mrs. H. 
Stockbridge and child, Mr. d Mrs, Colgate 
4 Irs. Townsend, Mr. Chas. W. 






K. ‘Taylor, Mr. P. C. Wilson, Mr. 
. Wilson, Mrs. Hf.’ Stockbtidge, Me. A. 
‘Thomas, Mr. H. Shugio, Mr. Re Eshnin, Lieut, 

.F. Fechteler, Mr. W. Lang, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
J. Holtan Costa, Messrs. G. Coates, ard, 
and C.F. Potter in cabin. 

Per French steamer Anadyr 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 





















for Shanghai vi 
homson, Mrs. H. 
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R. Smith and child, Miss Ayah Hannah Thomas, 
Messrs. Biagioni, Roneali, F. Chisan, W. W. 
Rockhill, F. J. U. Jorge, C. Jorge, Ernest Ams- 
den, Martinez de Hoz, L. Maurice Jacob, J. 
Reynaud, H, Ishida, and R, Portier in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mr. Y. Hosoi in second class; and 50 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, for 
Kobe :—Major N. ‘Tani, Messrs. N. M. Pond, 
and J. H. De Forest in cabin; Messrs. J. Fuku 
hara, K. Sasaki, and E. Taki in. second class; 
and 70 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Goveinor Ishii, Dr. J. 
Hepburn, Miss Corbin, Mrs. Imadate, Miss C. 
Righter, Miss A. Young, Miss M. B. Lattimer, 
Miss H. Vitvitsky, Madame D. Kraftzoff, Rev. 
H. W. Swartz, Rev. Mr. Waddell, Rev. D. L. 
Gifford, Captain J. Murphy, Messrs. H. Martin, 
Yoshida, Takeno, Yema, S. Kegeza, Hanagata, 
Atkinson, Macgilliway, S. Mihara, J. H 
sen, Mano, and E. Hay in cabin; Messrs. Ikeda, 
Watanabe, G. Savaledin, Kano, Hayashi, Miyata, 
and P. H. Powers in second class; and 111 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Dr. and Mrs. Mortimer, Mr, and Mrs. Harmon, 
Rev. Miller, Messrs. E. W, ‘Tilden, R.C. Tilford, 



































R. Moulder, J. Meyers, N. Strome, Heinlein, S. 
S. James, M. Kawasaki, H. Ishii, S. Nishimura, 
K."Yoshida, 1. Konaka, M. Yoshimur f 








Koyama in cabin; Mr, and Mrs. K, Kojima, 
Messrs. K. Yamada, S. Uchino, D. suru, I. 
Kawamura, N. Hashimoto, and I. Mori in second 
class; and go passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako- 
date: esssrs. I, Im K. Tsuneno, and H. 
Kubo in second class; and 30 passengers in 
steerage. 












CARGO. 


Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco:— 




























rH. 
Shanghai tor 19. 120 
Hyogo = 414 610 
Vokohami 2864 307 3.320 
Hongkong . 2 = Gn 

Total . 2987 88947523 

stuk. 

Shanghai "209 “309, 
Hongkong . =- 169 169 
Yokohama = 501 gor 

Total . — 879 839 





Per French steamer Anadvr, for Shanghai vid 
Kol k, for France, 682 bales; for Italy, 30 
bales; for England, 43 bales; total, 755 Lales. 
Waste Silk, for France, 411 bales; for England, 
49 bales; total, 460 bales. Treasure, for Singa- 
pore, $9,300, 

Per British steamer Verona, fiom Hongkong vid 

asaki and Kobe: 1 ner chandise 2,912 
eS. 

Per’ Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Treasure, $144,250.00. 















REPORTS. 
he Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Cap- 
tain Swain, reports :—Left, Shanghai the gth No- 
vember, at 2 p.m., with light easterly winds and 
cloudy Sky. Crossed Woosung bar at 3.15 p.m; 
dark threatening weather came on with the night. 
By noon of the roth the ship encountered a strong 
gale from E. to N.E., with high head sea and thick 
blinding rain, with more or less force. Atrived 


















atg a.m; had 
hothing but the finest weather after leaving Naga- 
saki. Artived at Kobe the 14th, at 5 a.m, and 
left the 15th, at noon, At noon on the 16th, pass- 
ed Rock Island; had light norther! 
° out the pass 
the 16th November, at 5.50 p. 
The Japanese steamer [ofome &. 
Left Youichi the 16th November, at 8 p.m. 5 
fresh southerly and south-westerly winds to Kin. 
kas esterly and north-westerly winds 
eto port light westerly winds 
and fine weather, Arrived at Yokoliama the 19th 
November, at 5.30 p.m. 
he Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left.Kobe the rgth November, at noon; had light 
to fresh easterly winds cloudy weather. Ar- 
tived at Yokolioma the 19th November, at $ pan. 
The Japanese steamer Nagato Mari, Captain 
Fialim, reports + t Hakodate the 20th No- 










































vember,at gam. Arrived at Oginohama the 21st, 


UNIVE 


C.}to ELN 


[Nov. 24, 1888. 
SS 


at 3 a.m. and left the same day, at rr a-m.3 had 
strong easterly breeze, increasing to a moderate 
gale, with high sea, heavy rain, thunder, and 
lightning lasting 8 hours, when the wind shifted to 
N.W. accompanied by fine, clear, pleasant weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd November. _ 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain J. 
Wynn, reports :—Left Shanghai the 170) Novem- 
ber, at 9.53 a.m. ; experienced fine weather, with 
light wind from’ Eastward. Crossed Woosung 
bar at 11.15 a.m.; on the next morning, at 7-30 
passed H.M.S. Jmperieuse, bound S.W. Arrived 
at Nagasaki the 19th, at 3.35 a.m., and left the 
same day, at 5.15 p.m., had light winds from E.S. 

N.E. and a slight head swell from N-.E. 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the 20th, at 6.30 a.m. and 
left the same day, at 8 a.m. had fresh easterly 
breeze and occasional rain squalls. At 2 p.m. 
wind shifted to N.E. and blew a moderate gale 
accompanied by gloomy weather and rain; at 8 

















B.| p.m. wind increased to a fresh gale from E. by N. 


with incessant heavy thick rain and very frequent 
severe squalls of wind and hail, and high 
running. ‘The above weather lasted till arrived off 
Kobe harbour the 2ist, at 7 a.m. ‘The wind then 
began to moderate and the squalls became less fre- 
quent ; at 10.25 a.m. hove up anchor and proceeded 
towards buoy inside the harbour; left the 22nd, 
at noon; had fresh breeze from 'S.\W. and fine 
weather, Attived at Yokohama the 23rd Novem- 
ber, at 4.45 p.m. 

















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Sg 
IMPORTS. 

The firmness of holders has checked business in 
Yarns and Shistings very considerably, and will 
doubtless continue to do so until the country 
markets respond more cheerfully to the exigency 
of the position in regard to future supplies, entailed 
by dear Cotton and high freights. Coloured and 
Fancy Cottons still remain quiet. Woollens have 
shown no improvement, and the sales reported 
have been again very small. 

Yarn. les for the week amount to about 500 
bales English Spinnings, and about 150 bales 
Bombay. Prices are generally very steady, but 
very firm for all counts of lish Yarn, 

Corrox Piece Goons.—Sales comprise 3,000 
pieces g Ibs. Shirtings, 100 pieces White Shirtings, 
1,200 pieces Turkey Reds, and 240 pieces Velvet. 

Woottens.—About 2,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 800 pieces [alian Cloth, 250 pieces Figured 
Orleans, 1,200 pairs Blankets, and 340 pieces 
various sorts of Cloth at rather irregular prices, 
form the business of the week. 

COTTON YARNS, 








$30.00 to 30.75 









24, Ordinary. 





























16/24, Medium 100 to 31. 
16/24, Good to Dest 3ac to sarge 
16/24, Reverse .. 32.25 to 33.50 
28,32, Ordi 32.50 to 33.25 

23 32, Medium 33.50 to 34.50 
. 28 32, Good to Best 34-75 to35.5o 

38/12, Medium to Best 37.50 to30.75 
. 328, Two-fold 36.50 1037.50 

No. 42s, Two-fold 38.50 to4t.oo 

No. zos, Bombay 28.00 to 29.50 

No. 16s, Bombay 26,75 to 23.00 

Nos. 10/14, Bombay to25.50 


COTTON Pi 


























ings—S4M, 38A yds. ayinches $1.70 to 2.20 
tings—glh, 84 yds. ysinches 2.10 to 2.55 
W, 24 yards, y2inckes ...... 1.40 to 1.35 
igo Shictings—r2 yatds, gyinehes... 1.50 to 1.674 
nts Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches.. 1.70 to 2.30 
—Halians and Satteens Mack,32 | Yew yawn. 
ches ¥ + 0.07 to 0.14 
Vurkey Reds—1} to aith, 24 yards, 300 ran rin ey 
inches 110 WW 1.20 
Vurkey Red: 
inches spectacle 125 ton 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4h, 24 yards, 30 = 
inches + 160 to 1.85 
Velvets—H1 5.00 0 6.60 
Victoria Lawns, 0.65 to 0.72 
Valfachelas, 12 135 lo 2.054 
WOOLLE 
Plain Osteans, yo.42 yards, 32 $400 to 5.50 
Italian Clo Saye ae 
Italian Clot 
Medium. 0.22 to 2 
Nalian Cloth, st 
c 018 to anh 
31 inches orb to 046 
Clotiis—Pilots, 54 0.30 to 0.45 
Clothis—Presidents, 54 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 0.35 lo 0.60 
catlet and " 
i 0.36 0.40 





METALS. 

No change to report in this market. Buyers 

are not eager, and sellers do vot care about 

parting with their holdings, for they cannot re- 
place at current rates. Quotations unaltered, 

Original from 
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Mat Ba 2.90 
Flat Ba 2.90 to 3.05 
d 2.90 to 3.00 
2.90 to 3.00 

3-10 to 3.20 

Wire Nails, assorted . 4.60 to 5.30 
Tin Plates, per box .. 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 .. 140 to 150 

K 
No fresh sales, and prices unchanged, Market 


is, however, strong, holders feeling that they have 
the best position. The Jvon Cross from’ Phila. 
delphia arrived during the week with a full cargo 


of Oil (Chester brand). 
QUOTATIONS, 





Chester . $2.17} to 2.20 
Comet 2.15 to 2.174 
Devo 2.12} to 2.15 
Russian . 2.10 to 2.124 





SUGAR. 


The advance noticed in Takao and other brands 
on offer has been fully maintained during the past 
seven days. Sales’ have been moderate in extent 
of White sorts, 4,517 piculs Refined at the following 
prices :—4oo piculs at $7.15 per picul, 623 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 2,000 piculs at $6.80 per picul, 650 
piculs at $6.30 per picul, 489 piculs at $5.65 per 
picul, and 355 piculs at $5.10 per picul. Only 
1,568 piculs of Takao brand were sold at $3,773 
per picul, and 2,000 piculs of Taiwanfoo at $3.524 
to $3.62 per picul. The market is strong for all 
kinds of Sugar. 


White Refined .. 








ran rie 
(07.15 
to 4.00 
to 3.60 
to 3.10 
to 3.30 
to 3.80 


$5. 
3.80 
3.50 
3.05 
3.00 
3.70 








EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 16th instant since which 
date the recorded settlements amount to 688 piculs 
—distributed thus :—Hanks 43 piculs, Filatures 
231 piculs, Re-reels 193 piculs, Kakeda 103, Oshu 
118. In addition to these purchases by foreign 
hongs Direct shipment is credited with 109 bales, 
the total export business of the week is therefore 
800 piculs, 

As will be seen from the figures above, there has 
not been quite so much business doing this week 
as last. In fact the tone has been far from strong 
in some quarters: rejections on several days were 
heavy : supplies continue to roll in: stocks increase: 
available supplies to date are larger than they 
were at this time last year (in spite of all the 
rumours we had of short crop): and some buyers 
look fora further decline in values in the near 
future. Advices from consuming centres are not 
encouraging : and it seems inevitable that holders 
here must lower their asking prices if they wish to 
clear out their stocks. 

The principal demand continues to be on the 
medium grades of Re-reels and Filatures. One or 
two parcels of good quality recognised chops liave 
been sold: but these are the exceptions which 
prove the rule. 

Arrivals have been much in excess of settlements 
and the present stock is not less than 13,700 piculs. 
The available supplies to date exceed those of last 
season, and as we commenced the half year with a 
comparatively small stock of old silk the fact is 
patent that arrivals have greatly exceeded those of 
last year to same date. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities, the 
American and French mails both taking silk. The 
Gaelic (17th) Wad sor bales for the New York 
trade,'and the Anadyr (18th) carried 755 bales for 
various European countries, These departures 
make the total export 16,957 piculs against 14,100 
at same date last year: and 11,181 piculs on 23rd 
November 1886. 

Hanks.—Small net business, rejections nearly 
balancing Settlements. Among the sales entered 
are Shiban $507}, Maribuso $485, Chichibu $480, 
Hachioji $447}. Holders are fairly strong and 
buyers apparently reluctant. 

Filatures.—A fair amount of buying, chiefly in 
European sorts, good quality fine size being done 
at $605, Mino Vechu have brought $590, Kaga 
$580. ‘In full size the principal purchases have 
been a parcel Kairosha at $600 and 100 boxes 
Shunmetsha at $595. These appear to be good 
prices as things go, and holders of chop silk are 
firmer on the strength of these sales, 

Re-reels.—Demand continues to run upon sorts 
for price, $520 to $480 is the limit at which most 
transactions are done. At these figures various 
parcels of medium to common have been freely 
taken, The better class Zaguri for American con- 
sumers have been almost entirely neglected. 














Kakeda.—Some few parcels have changed hands K 
t prices ranging from $540 to $485. (These-seem f 
to ‘be destined tor tis United Stajesandy ehcp.) BS: 


parently in favour there this year in place of 
Re reels. 




























Export Table Waste Sill to 23rd Nov., 1888 :— 






















3 : Skasow 188889. 1887-88. 1886.87. 
Ochu.—One long line of Hamatsuki entered at iia Gam ek 
$470 and a large parcel Sendai at $500, with afew] Waste 9,082 5y734 8,416 
Piculs of the last-named at $495. Pierced 1,283 1,040 247 
Quvorations — 
Hanke—Nos 1 4 - 10,365 75374 11,663 
janks—No. 2 (Shinsh © $500 tosto] ricutr. rem. riveEe 
Hanks=No: athe Settlementsand Direct fi 5 g 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shine ape ease xport rom ast Judy | M4409 10,400 13,500 
Manks—No. 2 460 toqzo] Stock, 23rd November... 9,300 9,200 10,800 
Hanks—No 5 a a tee 
HaukaeNe. ae ee Available suppliestodate 23,700 19,600 24,300 
Haakb=Na 420 (2835) Exchange has experienced some slight fluctua- 
Filatures—No. s depien Giotosse| tions, but has settled down again to near last 
13/13, 14/16 de 600 to 610| week's rates. We leave quotations unaltered, al- 



















































+ 13/16, 14/17 denier: 580 to 590] though some foreign banks are asking about one 
tures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers $70 to $80} quarter per cent. advance:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. 
taeoNe ae grote seaies7s Credits, 3/12; Documents, 3/195 6 m/s. Credits, 
ures—| deni rs iH ean 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. Sto toszo| 3/23 Dacumevis 24; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 550 tos00| 97613 4 m/s. U.S.G., $773; Paris, 4m/s., tes. 
etagia ae ah, 13, 164 7 deniers 530 to 540] 3.98; 6 m/s., fes. 4. 
'e-reels- lo. 2, 14/18 s te Pett, C 7, 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 de joctosos| Estimated Sill Stock, 23rd Nov., 1888:-— 
Kakedas—txtra = Raw. = nevis. Wast 
Kahedas—Nov 14 $50 t0560] Hanks... 2,630 | Cocoons . 
s $35 10 54°] Filatures 6,260 | Noshi-ito. 
Kakedas—No. 2} . Sots ae Re-reels 2,760 | Kibiso . 
Kakedas—No. 3. 480 to 490 Kakedss 1,240| Mawata « 
Kakedas: ‘ts Oshu .. 


No. 34 - 














745 | Sundries | 
‘Taysaam Kind 65 








i—No. a a : ‘5 ‘ a 
Hamatsul No. i 43 to 500| Total picuis Total piculs ...... 9,300 
amatsuki—No, 3, 150 te 
Sodai—No. 24 4 bis Fest I 





Export Tables Raw Silk to 231d Nov., 1 














‘Seanute 1888 8. 7 

Race, Taree 

Europe 8,230 5,270 

Anierica 8,515 5.943, 
ey Bales 16,745 11,2) 

Total ...... {ret 16,957 1181 











SettlementsandDirect 2 "C"E*+ Plewts. Ficus, 
Export from tat faly 17,400 15,400 14,500 
Stock, 23rd November... 53,700 15,250 

Availablesuppliestodate 31,100 30,650 24.700 


WASTE SILK. 

Again a huge business in this branch—Settle- 
ments for the week reaching a total of 2,700 piculs 
divided thus :—Cocoons 675 piculs, Noshi 1,025 
piculs, Kibiso o4o piculs, Sundries 60 piculs. ‘No 
Direct Export as yet. 

Noshi and Kibiso have again divided the honours 
of the week; the entry of some large parcels 
Pierced Cocoons (which have been under consider- 
ation and examination for some time past) swell- 
the total toa big sum. The Market is strong and 
some dealers are holding for higher prices, refus- 
ing to sell at present. 

The M.M, steamship Anadyr carried 460 bales 
(for transhipment at Woosung) to London and 
Marseilles. The Benvenue vid Suez, had 50 bales 
Pierced Cocoons for New York, and the total Ex- 
port is now 10,365 piculs against 7,374 piculs last 
year and 11,663 piculs at same date in 1886, 

Pierced Cocoons.—The Market has been practi- 
cally cleared at about late rates, allowance being 
made for deficiency in yield or in thickness of the 
Cocoons. The Stock is reduced to about 50 piculs, 
but further supplies will doubtless dribble-in, 

Noshi-ito.—Heavy purchases by one or two 
hongs in Oshw at from $110 to $120, Foshu $70 to 
$80, Mino $90, Filatures $110 to $120.” Settlements 
in this department alone have been over 1,000 
piculs this week. 

Kibiso.—This kind has been much in request, 
and Settlements are nearly 1,000 piculs, Large 
parcels of Filature $0 to $105, Zaguri $70, Oshie 
$55) Sendai $45, Gunnai $40 have been taken up 
for the European Market. 

Mawata.—No business recorded in this article. 

Sundries.—A few parcels Hosuri at from $72} 
to $100, according to quality and grade. One sale 
of Neri at $12. 





Quorations. 


$ goto o5 












lature, Goo 


o—Filature, Medium 95 to 100 































10 to 120 

95 to 100 

85 to 90 

75 to Bo 

1o—Bushu, Good to Best + 115 to 120 
o—Joshu, Best. 80 to 85 
‘o—Joshu, Good 75 to 77 
josh, Ordinary 7oto 72 

lature, Best selected 100 to 1054 
iso—Filature, Seconds . 90 to o5f 
'so—Oshu, Good to Best. Boto S5 
'so—Shinshu, Best. 75 to 80 
s0—Shinshu, Seconds .. Go to 65 
—Joshu, Good to Fai soto 45 
—Joshu, Middting to Conimon goto 30 
3o—Hachoji, Good . 4oto 35 





—Hachoji, Medium to Low 





30 to 








‘Neri, Good to Common .. 
— Good to Best . 





UablyeR 
URB 





No improvement has taken place in the Tea 
trade during the interval, and the demand runs 
almost entirely on Common to Medium grades. 
Prices remain unaltered, and settlements have 
been but 640 piculs. ‘The only ‘Tea shipments 
since last report were 22,578 lbs. for New Youle 
3,500 Ibs. for Chicago, and 63,842 Ibs. for San 
Francisco total 89,920 Ibs. é 













ren ricut. 
Common $ro'to nt 
Good Co 12 to 34 
Medium 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to.19 
in 20 to 22 

23 & uipds 
Choicest } Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, after fluctuating during the week, 
settled down at the close generally in the neigh: 
bourhood of last week’s rate: 













‘ ate 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Banle sight 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Honglong—Private to d 
On Shanghai—Hanke sight 
0 nghai—rivate 10 days 
‘ork—Bank Hills on den 
On New York—Private 30 days’ 
On San Franeisco—Dankk Hills « 
On San Francise 


















THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


|S atria suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that Of the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘* Health for all.’? The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 











in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘TI ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 


the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing uleera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and sulduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says— I had with ‘me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mills 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 

of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 


ok Fi ¢ small remaining ‘‘stock-’? 
[ae a et St ves angen 
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Corronars Mark, 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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‘Awanoen CoLo McoaL Leer taTena'L Exnisitios, 1838. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


BACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“*Pioncer” Golden Flake Cut. 
iushiond Smoking Mixture.” 

uperfine Bird's Eye. 
olden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 











PRIGE LiSTS ON APPLIGATIGN. 


Established @ Quarter of a Coutury. 








PD aTKNSONs 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 





YARROW’S _ 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern W! ‘heel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 









And svo that each Jar boars Saroa Liebig’s tignature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 






FINEST — AND 


EAPEST 
BEAT-FLAYOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 


MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonio in all 
o! cases of Weakness. 
To be had of i Btarekeepers snd Dealers thronghont Indit. se sopg good in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 













for Gout, Rheumatic 
“@ Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





id Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


OLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATERIDGE, 


MANUPFACTUREKS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


GOABT TRON Pires. 


Coes 41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


NG MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


> T. B JORDAN, SON & GOMMANS, 


Enginects and Ranufacturers, 
GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C¢. 
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« PAIS'CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Matz,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
Rit letters an business be addressed fo the Mawacte, 
amd Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 





ist, 1888. 
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BIRTH. 
On the 3oth ultimo, at Awoicho, Akasaka, Tokyd, the 
wife of HaRotD PonsForD of a Son. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Ir is stated that Prince Arisugawa Tal-ehito will 
shortly visit Europe. 


Tue first number of the Osaka Mainichi Shim- 
bnn appeared on the 2oth ult. 





Tux snow for this year fell at Aomori, Hakodate, 
and Sapporo on the 23rd ultimo. 


Tue Osaka Silk Thread Company of Sangenya 
has increased its capital to yen 25,000. 


Ir is expected that their Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress will visit Atami shorily. 


Tue Ashigara Section of the Tokaido Railway 
has been completed and a locomotive trial took 
place on the 2oth ult, 











Tue machinery for the new rice mill of Imade- 
zaike, Hyogo, has all been fixed in position and 
been satisfactorily tested. 





Count Iro, accompanied by the Countess and 
family, returned to the capital on the 25th 
ultimo, from his villa at Natsushima. 


Sreamers now ship coal at Funaki, a place 
about 20 miles from Shimonoseki. The fuel 
is reported to be of good quality. 


Marquis Kuropa Nacasuice, who has been 
studying for some time at Cambridge University 
in England, has returned to the capital. 

Mergororotcat. observatory stations will be 


established in Mie, Yamagata, and Tochigi Pre- 
fectures during the next fiscal year, 


Tux ceremony. of opening the N Soe 
took place in the[institiation, bat 



















Oe IQS 


26th ultimo. Vice-Admiral Viscount Kaba- 


co} Yama, Vice-Minister of State for the Navy, and 


a number of naval oflicers were present, 


Mr, Ox, Prefect of Kanagawa, paid a visit on 
the morning of the 22nd ult. to Vice-Admiral 
Sir Noel Salmon on board the Cordelia. 


HLL... Prince Kacno, who is now attending 
the Gakushuin, will leave about the beginning of 
next year for Germany to complete his studies. 


A very sucessful concert was given at the 
Rokumeikan, Tokyo, on Tuesday evening last, 
under the auspices of the Nippon On-gaku Kwai. 





Tur Tokaido Railway is expected to be finished 
about May next, by. which date the buildings 
for the various stations on the line have to be 
completed. 


H.M. rue Empress visited the Peeresses’ School 
on the 26th ult. at 1 p.m., and was present 
at a concert given by the students, returning to 
the Palace about 2 p.m. 


Count ANENOKojI, a private secretary of the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, will be 
appointed shortly to the office of Secretary in 
the Japanese Legation in London. 


Count Ixouye, desiring to remedy the defective 
relations between landlords and 
directed 
new regulations in reference thereto. 


tenants, 





one of the State Councillors to draft 





ARRANGEMENIS are being made by residents 
of Takasaki and Macbashi to lay tramways 
between Shibukawa and Takasaki (over 5 r/) 
and between Takasaki and Maebashi (3 r/). 





Tue Shin-Etsu Railway Company has ordered 
from the Tanaka Iron works at Shiba, Tokyo, 
360 metres of an iron bridge to be constructed 
over the Chikuma river on the line of the com- 
pany. 


Viscount Inouye, Director of the Railway 
Bureau in the Cabinet Office, returned to Tokyo 
on the 25th ultimo from an inspection of the 
iron bridge over the Tenryu river on the To- 
kaido Railway. 

Mr. Hytxata Hisaaxt, eldest son of the Mini- 
ster of State for the Imperial Household, will 
return to Japan about the beginning of next 
year from Germany, where he has been studying 
since 1884. 





Tue Union Steamship Company of Okinawa 
Prefecture has applied to the Communications 
Department for a subsidy with the view of o 
ing anew line between Nafa and various islands 
in the Prefecture. 


Ir is rumoured that Viscount Aoki, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for Foreign Affaris, will be trans- 
ferred shortly to the oflice of a Comt Councillor, 
and that Count Kawamura, a Privy Councillor, 
will resign on account of illness. 





Mr. Kawagamt, Japanese Consul in New York, 
pected to arrive at Yokohama about the: 





has| 





ning of next month. On his TSRIERS 
URBA 


capital, Mr, Yoshida, Director of the Commer- 
cial Bureau in the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department, will be announced officially as his 
successor. 


A severe shock of earthquake was felt in Tokyo 
on the 25th ultimo at gh. som. p.m. The 
duration was 15 seconds, and the direction from 
east to west, the maximum horizontal motion 
being 0.2 milimetre in 0.5 second. 








Tue quantity of silk received in Yokohama 
from Tamba during the present year has been 
quite 20 per cent. less than usual, but this falling 
off has not been owing to short production but 
in consequence of a much larger local demand. 


Tue presentation of prizes to successful com- 
petitors at the exhibition of porcelain, pro- 
duced in Tokigori, Enagori, and Kanigori in 
Gifu Prefecture, which is now open at Tajimi- 
mura, Tokigori, will take place on the 28th ult. 


Tue scheme for the establishment of a naval 
shipbuilding school, prepared by M. Bertin of 
the Naval Construction Bureau, was approved 
ata recent meeting of flag officers, and will be 
submitted shortly to the Minister of State for 
the Navy. 











Tue promoters of the Aso Tramway Company 
propose to open the section between Kuzuo- 
, Asogori, Tochigi Prefecture, and Koshi- 
shi in the beginning of next year for traffic, 
as the line is expected to be completed before the 
end of this year. 








ARRANGEMENTS are being made by various hotel- 
keepers of Shiogama to open comuunication by 
steamer between Shiogama and Matsushima, 
visitors to the latter place having increased con- 
siderably since the opening of the railway be- 
tween Ueno and Shiogama. 


Tue construction of a railway between Iwate 
and Sendai on the line of the Japan Railway 
Company has progressed considerably, and is 
expeeted to be completed about the beginning 
of next year. The boring of a tunnel at Mashi- 
bamura has been nearly finished. 


Mr. Tsutsumi, Director of the Bureau of Im- 
perial Works, left the capital on the 2sth ultimo 
for Atami, It is stated that his business is to 
make preliminary arrangements for the recep- 
tion of H.M. the Emperor, who will visit that 
locality about the middle of next month. 








Ow:xe (0 the heavy rain experienced in the 
pital on the 21st ultimo, a land slip took 
place at 2 p.m, at Azabu. About 48 feet of 
the slope at Ichibeimachi fell from a height 
of 60 feet and four houses at Tanimachi just 
below the slope were damaged partially, but 
no one was injured. 














‘Vue necessity for waterworks at Kobe has been 
curiously illustrated recently. Some alterations 
in the sewers permitted the tide to flow into 
them at high water, and it was noticed that the 


Dwainaf inany of the wells in the neighbour- 
food eoffths sejyers)gapm\became brackish. The 
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conclusion naturally follows that, if the sea 
water percolated into the wells, the sewage 
must also have done so before the salt water 
was admitted into the drains. 





Mr.Yosuipa Jiro, Director of the commercial 
Bureau in the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department, has been appointed Japanese Con- 
sul-General to New York, and Mr. 
Shuichiro, a private secretary of the Minister of 
State for the Department, has received an addi- 
tional appointment to succeed him, and Mr. 
Minami Tesuke, Japanese Consul at Hongkong, 
has been appointed Assistant Director of the 
Bureau. 


Ir is rumoured, but not on good authority, that 
Viscount Mori, Minister of State for Education, 
will be transferred shortly to another office, and 
will be succeeded by Count Oki, while Count 
Yanagiwara, Vice-President of the Senate, will 
be promoted to the office of President, and 
Messrs, Watanabe and Tsuji, respectively Pre- 
sident of the Imperial University and Vice- 
Minister of State for Education, will take each 
other's appointments. 


Fire broke out at Saigomachi (Oki), Shimane 
Prefecture, on the 20th ultimo at 4.30 p.m., and 
out of 997 houses in the village 754 were des- 
troyed, besides the police station, district office, 
post office, three shrines and two temples, 
before the fire could be got under at 5.30 a.mz 
on the following day. Many dykes and bridges 
were damaged by heavy rains experienced on 
the 21st ultimo, and one person is reported to 
have been drowned. 


Tus dimensions of a new steel gun-vessel to 
be named the Vayevama Kan, which will be 
lannched in January next, at the Yokosuka 
Shipbuilding Yard, are as follows :—Length 96 
mttres, breadth 10 metres 50 centimetres, depth 
from deck 4 mvtres 70 centimetres, and dis- 
placement 1,800 tons. Her engines are of the 
triple expansion horizontal type, 5,400 horse 
power, and she will attain a speed of 20 knots 
per hour, and carry three 12 centimetre guns, 
six machine guns, and be fitted with two torpedo 
tubes. 





Marquis AnD Marcitongss Marna gave a gar- 
den party on the afternoon of the 24th ultimo 
at their residence, at Hongo, to a large number 
of Japanese and foreign ladies and gentlemen. 
Amongst the visitors present were their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince and Princess Komatsu, 
Prince Kitashir: Prince and Princess 





a, 


Arisugawa Ta‘chito, Prince Sanjo, the Minister) 


of State for Foreign Affairs and Countess Okuma, 
and the Minister of State for Education and 
Viscountess Mori. The band of the Imperial 
Body-guards played a selection of music during 
the afternoon. 











ILM, tHe Exrezor, accompanied hy Marquis 
Tokndaiji, Grand Chamberiain to His Majesty, 
and attended by Count } 








shi-Sanjo, Viscoun 








Fujinami, Colonel Okada, and Captain Mori, | 
Chamberlains ; Viscount Tanuma and Lieute- 
nant Hirohata, Assistant Chamlerlains; Mr. 


Tanabe, a Secretary of the Imperial Household, 
and Dr, Ai-iso, a court physician, leftthe Pa 
on the 26th ultimo at 8 a.m., 
the Military Riding School a 
His Majesty received in audience officials of: 





and proceeded to 





Kojimachi, where 
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chokunin and sonin rank in the institution, and 
witnessed various equestrian feats, returning to 
the Palace at 11 a.m. 


Tuerr Majestizrs THE Eureror anp Empress 
left the Palace at 7.30 a.m. on the 21st ultimo 
to witness the manceuvres of the Imperial Body- 
guards between Omiya and Urawa, and started 
by special train leaving Shinjuku at 8.10 a.m. 
for the Urawa Ra Station whence Their 
Majesties proceded to the Urawa Rural District 
Office under the guidance of H.I.H. Prince 
Komatsu, Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
Bodyguards. After resting for a short time at 
the district office, the Emperor mounted a char- 
ger and rode to the scene of the sham-fight, 
while the Empress proceeded ina carriage. Their 
sties received the Generals in audience at 
which the result of the manoeuvres was discussed, 
after which the Emperor delivered an address. 
His Majesty, subsequently sent his Grand Cham- 
berlain with a message to those of the troops 
shortly to be disbanded. The Emperor and 
Empress then partook of lunch with the field 
officers, and left for the Urawa Railway Station 
at 3.05 p.m., witnessing the drill of students from 
the Saitama Normal School ina field close to the 
station, the Minister of State for Education report- 
ing to Their Majesties on the condition of the 
institution, The Imperial party left by special 
train at 3.40 p.m. for the Shinjuku Station where 
they arrived at 4.45 p.m. Among those who 
accompanied Her Majesty were their Imperial 
Highnesses Princess Komatsu and Princess 
Kitashirakawa, Prince Sanjo, Countess Sasaki, 
Countess Yoshii, Viscountess Mori, Viscountess 
Hijikata, Viscountess Kabayama, Viscountess 
Nirei, Baroness Takasal Madames_ Kuki, 
Sakurai, and Von Mohl. 

















nothing very bright in the Import 
rade, There‘has been a fair amount of busi- 
ness in Yarns, principally English spinnings, 
and the prices of these have been rather in 
favour of sellers, whilst the reverse was the case 
with regard to Bombays. All kinds of Piece- 
goods have been difficult to move, and the 
amount of business can hardly be called mo- 
derate. The Metal market is quiet; dealers are 
well supplied and holders'cannot afford to make 
the concessions that mightinduce trade, viewing 
home prices and freights. There is nothing to 
note in the Kerosene market. Trade is healthy 
and deliveries are good, and values are un- 
|changed. Sugar has been sold in small parcels, 
White sorts aggregating not quite 10,000 piculs, 
while only a few thousand piculs of Browns have 
been sold ; prices, however, have been well main- 
tained, sold, including direct ship- 
ments, to the total of 1,700 piculs, principally 
Prices have not materially altered, 
|but many of the holders of the 13,coo piculs 
{in stock would like to move some of it, even 
| at concessions on present Though the 
|stock is laige, it has been slightly reduced by 
the business of the past week. A very large 
in Waste Silk, over 2,000 
of. Of Noshi, 
ng scarce, and are con- 
sequently a trifle dearer, but in other sorts there 
The Tea trade has been small, 
jand go per cent. of the transactions have been 
ade leaf. Total shipments to date 
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are more than 3,c00,cco | less than at the 
ame period last season. Exchange has not 
ered much during the week, but rates are 





anything but strong at the close, 
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We have noted from time to time that difficul- 
ties had arisen about the price to be paid by 
the Authorities for certain lands in the Kana- 
gawa Prefecture required for the construction 
of the Tokaido’ Railway. It appears that a 
solution has not yet been discovered. Last 
June it was agreed by both sides that appraisers 
should be appointed, and that their valuation, 
having been submitted to the Prefect for his 
comments, should then be sent to the Home 
Office for a decision. This was done, but the 
Home Office has not yet announced its inten- 
tions, and it is said that the delay gives rise to 
much discontent, especially among the Hodo- 
gaya folks, The gist of the difficulty is that the 
owners of the land want to have it appraised 
according to its market value, whereas the Go- 
vernment is disposed to take the value recorded 
in the title-deeds. Every land-holder in Japan 
—foreigners excepted—holds his property in 
fee simple on the authority of a deed granted 
by the Government. This deed shows the 
taxable value of the land, and inasmuch as it is 
everywhere an object with owners to pay as little 
taxes as possible, the value recorded in the deed 
is usually considerably below the market value. 
Theoretically there should be no difference, of 
course, and the Authorities decline to recognise 
anything so marked as the Hodogaya folks 
claim. The latter assert that one fan of their 
Jand (a quarter of an acre), the title-deed value 
of which is only 21 yen, can readily be let for 
5 yen annually, and is worth 16 yen per year 
to farm, owing to its proximity to Yokohama. 
If they were paid only 8 per cent. of the title- 
decd value for the use of the land, as the 
Authorities propose, they would therefore be 
very heavy losers, It will be seen that, accord- 
ing to this estimate, land valued at only 21 yen 
for purposes of taxation, is worth fully 100 yen 
to its owners, The illustration is interesting. 
Statisticians when they calculate the taxes paid 
by the people of Japan, always forget to note 
the important fact that land is everywhere 
greatly undervalued. It is entirely misleading 
to follow official figures, and say that the people 
are taxed to the extent of so much per cent. of 
the produce of their land. The truth is that 
they pay so much per cent. of the nominal 
produce, but that the real produce is very much 
larger, in every instance. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this Hodogaya difficulty will soon 
be settled. It is essentially a case for com- 
promise, we imagine. 


Tue Nichi Nehi Shimbun extracts from a 
Nagasaki journal some details of the recent 
assault by Koreans on Japanese in Sul, referred 
to in these columns. It appears from the state- 
ments of the parties concerned that on the 13th 
of last month one of the Korean guards of the 
French Legation had become involved in a 
dispute with some one. Being ordered by the 
Minister to bring this person into his presence, 
the soldier enlisted several assistants and pro- 
ceeded to the Japanese Settlement, A Japanese 
named Miyada was at this time, about 9 p.m., 
leaving his house, and he was at once set on by 
alarge crowd of which he says about 20 were 
soldiers, They pulled him about by the hair, 
arms, and legs, and while some kicked him, 
others beat him with their fists and with 
cudgels. In spite of his protestations, they 
proceeded to carry him off to the French 
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Legation laying hold also of a Mr. Hirayama, 
who had Come to his countryman’s rescue. 
In the compound of the Legation both were 
most cruelly treated, till at length seizing an 
opportunity when their captors were off their 
guard, the pair fled to one of the rooms 
of the building. They were again seized, 
however, bound hand and foot, and beaten 
with the result that they became insen- 
sible. They were dimly conscious for a moment 
of being hustled along to one of the rooms of 
the Legation and of seeing an official, after 
‘which they again relapsed into insensibility. 
Eventually, as they believe, their lives were 
saved by the intervention of some Japanese and 
by the appearance of the police on the scene. 
The affair is still under investigation. 





In an article on the subject of passports in 
Japan, and the increased strictness now observed 
in granting them, the London and China Ex- 
press writes thus :— 


‘The present dissatisfaction and inconvenience show 
that we have a state of things in Japan for which our 
present arrangements are radically unfitted, 1 hese 
arrangements were made for 1858; we are now in 
1888, and Japan has in the meantime travelled not 
merely through so many years but through centurie 
With railways going out of Yokohama and ‘Lokio, 
Kobe and Osaka to many parts of the country, and 
conveying men to the silk or tea districts, the moun- 
tain health resorts or mineral springs; with foreigners 
and Japanese mingling more freely in friendly sucial 
life ; with the ruler of Japan patronising foreiga spurts 
at an open port, and foreigners welcomed into Jap: 
nese associations—some ness assoc 
with all these and much else that will be familiar to 
our readers, the Japanese and ourselves are still bound 
by instruments intended for a state of society in which 
the foreigner went out through Kanagawa on to the 
‘Lokaido, as one goes into an enemy's country, armed 
with loaded revolvers, when even’ Foreign Ministers 
with strong escorts were attacked in the public high. 
way by Japanese fanatics, animated by igorant haired, 
when Japanese judges applied torture, and no foreigner 
dared move though Tokio without an armed escort. 
‘This was the state of affairs for which the present 
treaty arrangements were made ; the latter may be de- 
scribed as the swaddling-clothes of the relations be- 
tween Japan and foreign countries; these relations 
have grown strong and lusty, and the clothes of the 
infant’ are no longer fit for the grown body; they 
pinch and irritate, they are inconvenient and annoying. 
No wonder the foreign communities grumble, cabin'd, 
cribb'd, confin'd in small settlements, unable’ to get a 
little fresh air and recreation amongst the mountains 
for a day or two, without all the trouble of getting a 
passport, unable to make a contract in the silk or tea 
districts with the producers on the spot, but forced to 
sit at home awaiting the goodwill and pleasure of the 
brokers around the settlement, while the Japanese on 
his side has complaints of the same character—and 
yet these men of all wisdom in ‘Tokio, the Japanese 
and foreign diplomatists, cannot succeed in ‘agreeing 
to the way in which more freedom can be given to 
both parties for their mutual advantage. ‘Truly, if 
ordinary business were done as diplomacy is some- 
times done, the world would be a queer piace. It is 
strange that all our great treaties are negotiated by 
somebody else than professional diplomatists; our 
Cobden treaty with France, our Fishery Treaties with 
the United States, and so on, have been made by non- 
diplomatists, And as for political questions la haute 
politique—in which profestional diplomatists are sup- 
posed to shine, Lord Palmerston, the best possible 
judge on such a matter, declared that his best and 
cleverest negotiators were admirals and ship captains, 
who went about their business in a business-like 
way, and got it done with a reasonable time. ‘Ihe 
Foreign Office might do worse than try how a plain 
business man, official or other, without diplomatic fal- 
lals, would settle this wretched imbrogiio in Japan ; so 
far, it has always been left worse off than it was be- 
fore, and nothing in the wide world seems to be less 
regarded than the interests of those on whose behalf 
alone the negotiators sit and the treaties are mad 
viz., the merchants and residents of all nationalities, 
native and foreign, whose business is hampered, and 
even their few small pleasures impeded, 


It is, of course, very easy to dispose of the 
Treaty-Revision question in this off-hand man- 
ner. The London and China Express writes 
from the plain, common-sense point of view, 
being naturally struck by the anomaly that 
diplomatic wisdom cannot devise a feasible exit 
from a position irksome to both sides and 
honourable to neither. But the curious point in 
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our London contemporary’s writing is that the 
whole blame is laid upon diplomatic shoulders. 
The foreign residents at the Open Ports 
are represented to have their 
fetters struck off, and ofticialdom is charged 
with paying no regard whatever “to the 
interests of those on whose behalf the 
negotiators sit and the Treaties are made,” 
This is turning the tables with a vengeance. 
By what process, we should like to know, did 
the London and China Express arrive at its 
estimate of the attitude of the foreigners at the 
Open Ports towards Treaty Revision. Certainly 
not by perusing the local press, for anyone 
reading that organ of public opinion in past 
years must have formed the, conclusion that the 
foreign residents were very far from anxious to 
have the Treaties revised, and were irrevocably 
determined not to pay the only price for which 
Revision could be purchased, namely, the sur- 
render of their extraterritorial privileges. It is 
probable, however,—we speak of course with 
some hesitation—that times have changed since 
those days of bitter prejudice, and that even the 
most stubborn opponents of Trealy Revision 
have modified the extreme views they then held. 
None the less must it be remembered that such 
views had to be taken into account by the nego- 
tiators. Every prudent legislator pays attention 
to the word of the public for which he legislates. 
He does not enact regulations that will be 
manifestly disapproved by those required to 
observe them. The foreign diplomatists charged 
with the duty of revising the Treaties had to 
devise some system offering at least a reasonable 
prospect of working without dangerous friction. 
The result was that, deferring to the seemingly 
difficult and distrustful disposition of the foreign 
communities, they surrounded revision with 
limits, conditions and guarantees that rendered 
ita practical impossibility. It is scarcely fair 
to saddle them with the whole blame of failure 
because they allowed themselves to be too 
rigidly governed by the circumstances of the 
time. When they approach the problem once 
more, they will do so doubtless with freer hands. 


as longing 











Tu communication made by the United States 
Secretary of State to the President with regard 
to the Sackville incident, under date October 
2gth, concludes as follows -— 


By your direction the attention of the British Go- 
vernment has in a spirit of comity been called to the 
conduct of.its Minister, as above described, but with- 
out result, It therefore becomes necessary for this 
Government to consider whether, as the guardian of 
its own self-respect and of the integrity of its insti- 
tutions, it will permit further intercourse to be held 
through the present British Minister at this capital 
It is to be observed that precedents are not wantin 
as to the question under consideration, It is a settled 
rule, essential to the maintenance of international 
intercourse, that a diplomatic representative must be 
persona grata to the Government to which he is ac. 
credited. If, by his conduct, he renders himself per- 
suna non grata, an announcement of the fact may be 
uiade to his Government, In the present case all the 
requirements of comity have been fullilled, the facts 
having been duly communicated to her Majesty's Go. 
vernment, with an expression of the opinion of this 
Government in regard thereto. 


The following day (October 20th) the Secre- 
tary of State, directed by the President, in- 
formed Lord Sackville that his continuance 
in his present official position in the United 
States was no longer acceptable to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and would consequently be 
detrimental to the relations between the two 
countries. The affair seems to have created 
more excitement in the United States than any 
other incident of the electioneering campaign. 
Every journal commented on it at length, and 
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cartloads of Lord Sackville’s unhappy despatch 
were distributed throughout the country, The 
Republican journals made capital not only out 
of the evidence thus supposed to be afforded of 
Great Britain’s sympathy with the Democratic 
Party; but also out of President Cleveland’s de- 
lay in handing Minister West his passport; the 
Democratic organs declared that the Murchi- 
son-Sackville plot had recoiled upon its pro- 
jectors, since it had only given Cleveland 
another opportunity to triumphantly assert his 
strength, courage, and good judgment, With 
very few exceptions the press agreed in thinking 
that Lord Sackville had been an innocent dupe. 
One or two journals did, indeed, suggest that 
Lord Sackville was in the scheme. Thus the 
Baltimore News said :—“It is growing plainer 
every day that West himself was a party to the 
conspiracy and was more knave than fool. 
He does not like President Cleveland, and es- 
pecially dislikes Mr. Bayard, and his language 
in his letter to the mythical ‘Murchison’ was 
not only intended asan insult to the President 
by impugning the sincerity of the treaty mes- 
sage, but to injure his popularity with the 
American voter, and particularly with the Irish- 
American. It was a plot and a trick which was 
all the more outrageous because it was insidi- 
ous, and it was not only an insult to our Govern- 





ment through the President, but was an insult as 
well to the intelligence of the American people.” 
We need scarcely say that this and similar silly 
accusations ‘represent simply a despairing at- 
tempt to correct the mischief done by Lord 
Sackville’s indiscretion. Another, and we venture 
to think a worthier, phase of American opinion 


is represented by the following :— 
It must be a source of va 





ity to the English people that their 
opinions on a matter of public policy so completely dominate the 
policy of a great party in the United States. Their country. is 
hardly larger than Georgia, and their numbers compare as but 
fraction with the yast population of the Republic, but they are 
looked upon with such awe by the Republican’ pasty that the 
mere susp cion that they entertain a certain opision is enough 
to drive Mr. Blaine and all his fo.owing in a paroxysm of tear 
to the other side. ‘The 60,co0,000 of teeble, helpless Americans 
must not order their atlairs to their own liking, but they must 
watch keenly the 20,000,000 of sturdy I:nglishmnen for some mani- 
festation of opinion as to what Americans should do, and then 
do the opposite with all their might. ‘This isa very humiliating 
attitude tor 60,000,000 of people to cecupy especially when bles 
sed with the greatest resources that ever fell to the lot of any 
ation, but it is exactly tae attitude the Republicau party insists 
is the proper one for Americans.—Macon Telegraph (Dem.), Octo= 
ber abth. 

‘The childishness of some of our newspapers has long furnished 
material for the sneers of foreign critics, but journalists are 
notoriously sensitive and emotional. What is humiliating in 
the present situation is that a great party, numbering almost 
half the American votes, considers, or pietends to consider, 
Lord Sackville’s blunder one of the great facts of American his 
tory, and is bringing it to the knowledge of the world as sucl 
Large vans are running around, laden with copies of his lette 
it is printed in leaded type, and kept standing, in some paper: 
Alongside of drawings of the British crown, It is receiving. all 
the honours which could be given to a dispatch announcing @ 
great victory by land or sea, or the outbreak of a great foreign 
war, or a great scientific discovery, or the farewell address of 
a great statesman, and yet there is absolutely nothing in it, 
except that an elderly diplomatist of the second rank, appointed 
long ago on account of his family connections, and noted in 
several countries for his dulness, has offended his own Gover 
ment, and that to which he is accredited, by a piece of small 
stupidity.—New York Evening Post, October agth. 


As for the press of Great Britain, it is un- 
animous in condemning Lord Sackville. Zhe 
Times says it is “impossible to continue Lord 
Sackville” at the head of the British legation. 
The Standard says, “the Americans have a 
clear case against Lord Sackville.” The Daily 
News thinks “he had better resign.” The 
Telegraph says, “Lord Sackville cannot be 
allowed to embroil the nations.” The Chro- 
nicle says, “Lord Sackville could hardly be 
matched for indiscretion,” and “when the ex- 
citement is calmed it may be found necessary 
to transfer Lord Sackville.” The Zvening Star 
says, “we should cry for his recall, and we 
should be right.” The S¢. fames's Gazette says, 
“Lord Sackville must be—if not recalled—at 
least allowed to retire.” The Observer says, 
“Lord Sackville can not muc's longer represent 
England in a country where he has committed 
such a phenomenal indiscretion,” The Sunday 
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7, , Bwali 
Times says, “Lord Sackville has made a serious 


The Dispatch says, “ Lord Salisbury 
Sackville by 


mistake.” 
ought to have recalled Lord 
telegraph.” 
<< 
It will be remembered that in his reply to the 
apocryphal Murchison, Lord Sackville enclosed 
a leader from the Vew York Times, which some 
persons are clever enough to say that he wrote 
himself. The most important passage in the 
leader is this:—‘' There is this further consi- 
deration in favor of supporting “the administra- 
tration on this issue. It will leave the question 
still open for friendly means of settlement of 
some kind, while a support of the Senate's posi- 
tion would clos@ all avenues of future negotia- 
tions and bring upon the country the disastrous 
consequences of retaliation, hostility, and pos- 
sible war. It would put an end to all prospect 
of improving the commercial relations of the 
United States and Canada. This is one of the 
questions which the people should keep in mind 
in casting their votes next November.” 


On Thursday morning, between nine and ten, 
while a deffo in the employment of Rev. T. M. 
MacNair, Tokyo, was riding the pony Shogun, 
bought only the previous day by Mr. MacNair 
at the auction of Mr. J. W.. Hall, the pony 
threw him, and, the Jeffo’s foot being en- 
tangled in the rope stirrup that he used, 
dragged him along the bund as far as the 
English Hatoba. The coolies opposite the Club 
Hotel when they saw the horse approaching 
drew their carts into the middle of the road, but 
the run-away dashed past, throwing the man 
against some posts in the neighbourhood. Near 
the English Hatoba the unfortunate deffo was 
similarly dashed against other posts, and the 
horse brought to a standsiill. We learn that, 
after being bought, Shogun was placed in 
the stables of Mr. Pequignot. To him there 
came about nine o'clock on Thursday morning 
a betto with a note from Mr. MacNair, 
authorising the man to take delivery of the 
pony. He attempted to mount in the stable- 
yard but was thrown, and Mr. Pequignot then 
warned him that he had better lead—not ride, 
the animal. The de¢/o walked the horse out- 
side the yard gates and then again mounted. 
He was again thrown off, but this time one foot 
caught in the rope stirrups, which, with a sur- 
cingle, completed the riding equipment, and the 
pony started off dragging him behind. The 
runaway crossed the vacant lot near Mr. 
Harding's, turned the corner of the P. and O. 
premises and continued his course along the 
Bund, the body of the unfortunate Je//o bum- 
ping behind pretty much as would a tin kettle 
attached to the tail of a large dog. A drayman 
near Jardine, Matheson & Co.'s drew his vehicle 
across the Bund and into it the animal dashed, 
stopped, and was secured. The des/o was suf- 
fering from fearful injuries, chiefly about the 
head, one particularly deep and gaping cut 
being on the forehead. Dr. Eldridge was soon 
on the spot and ordered his removal to the 
Noge Hospital, where he died at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, having been unconscious all the time. 
Ithas been stated that Shogun was a vicious 
pony. This is incorrect, as is perfectly well 
known to those who have scen most of the 
animal since he was landed here nearly a year 
ago, Shogun was a little fidgetty to mount as 
a griffin in the spring, and that is about the 
worst that can be said about him. He was 
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hacked about the Settlement during the sum- 
mer, and was quiet and well-behaved, and 
the only wonder is that ponies do not often set 
up and protest against the treatment they receive 
at the hands of de//o, many of whom cannot ride 
and are unfit to take charge of a cow. 


Viscount Torro is said to be engaged in 
organizing a political party to be called the 
“Moderate Conservatives” (4éshu Chiusei-ha). 
The Viscount has hitherto been known as a 
staunch Conservative, but he has doubtless 
come to see that genuine hard-and-fast Con- 
servatism is impossible now-a-days. On the 
other hand, he argues that Radicalism is the 
most perilous and irrational from of political 
creed. For Radicalism, to be consistent, must 
be perpetually striving after something new. 
In its hands the State becomes the corpus 
vile for experiments in the theory of politics. 
Everything is shifting, unstable. To obtain a 
moment's respite from this kaleidescopic condi- 
tion, the Radical mist revert to Conservatism ; 
must, in other words, abandon his creed. The 
Viscount accordingly proposes that all persons 
who perceive these anomalies and who, while 
not averse to prudent progress, are imbued with 
a due sense of the necessity of stability, should 
form themselves into an association of Moderate 
Conservatives. The platform he suggests for 
the party consists of five planks, First, that the 
Moderate Conservatives shall occupy an inde- 
pendent position among political parties, and 
shall take impartiality and firmness as their 
watchwards. Secondly, that they shall respect- 
fully conform to the constitution determined upon 
by His Majesty the Emperor, shall uphold the 
divine right of the Crown, and shall respect the 
rights of the people. Thirdly, that in defence of 
the cause of Justice they shall be ever ready and 
unyielding. Fourthly, that they shall abide by 
the provisions of the Constitution as regards the 
competency and functions of the Upper and 
Lower Houses, the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture. Fifthly, that they shall make simplicity and 
frugality the bases of all administrative measures, 
shall endeavour to diminish official expenditure, 
to develop the resources of the nation, and to 
attain permanency in State politics. 
tak 

By way of contrast to the above, we have 
another big party now supposed to be in the 
embryo condition. Count Goto is its father, and 
its somewhat grandiloquent title is the Dasdo 
Danketsu, or “Grand Association.” Count Goto 
is a gentleman of acknowledged ability, and that 
his aims are genuinely patriotic we have never 
heard any doubts expressed. At present the 
Count is tormented by the idea that many grave 
and disgraceful abuses disfigure the administra- 
tion of State affairs, He has been going about 
telling folks that such is the case, and as he is 
evidently sincere in his own faith and enjoys a 
reputation that lends weight to his words, a 
great many people believe him. Judging by 
some of the opinions journalistically attributed to 
him, the Count labours under various hallucina- 
tions. But, on the other hand, abuses certainly 
do exist, and his effort to correct them may 
have wholesome results. Being bent rather 
upon pulling down what seems bad in general 
than on building up anything good in particular, 
the party projected by the Count has a fine 
vagueness about it, Its very name suggests 
width, breadth, and all sorts of dimensions, but 
Nobody, indeed, seems to know 
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precisely what its platform is. The closest ap- 
proximation is that it aims at providing against 
contingencies—leaguing men together in an 
organization which shall be available for great 
things should the occasion offer. But should 
no occasion offer, the Daido Danketsu will re- 
main without a mission. On such a basis no 
political party has ever yet stood. Will Japan 
furnish the first precedent? 


As was to be expected, a section of the ver- 
nacular press makes political capital out of the 
transfer of Mr. Miyoshi from the position of 
Vice-Minister of Justice to that of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Miyoshi, we are told, 
was a special protégé of Count Ito. He ac- 
companied the latter statesman on his Euro- 
pean tour; remained subsequently in Germany 
receiving instruction from Professor Von Stein ; 
has always been regarded as one of the principal 
supporters of the so-called ‘ German policy,” 
and on his return to Japan received the im- 
portant appointment of Vice-Minister of State 
for Justice. “But,” says the Asahi Shimbun, 
“after Count Ito resigned the position of Mini- 
ster Presidentjlast April, the German policy 
began to go out of fashion, and Mr. Miyoshi has 
been transferred from the important post of 
Vice-Minister to the comparatively insignificant 
one of Judge. French law is now to be the 
order of the day. With the exception of Judge 
Miyoshi there are only two prominent officers 
of the Supreme Court who have studied the 
German system, namely, Mr. Komatsu, Chief 
of the Bureau of Civil Affairs, and Mr. Honda, 
a Councillor. On the other hand, beginning 
with Count Yamada, there are in the Department 
of Justice and the Supreme Court over twenty 
leading officials who have been students of 
French law, and to this fact has now to be 
added the appointment to the Vice-Minister’s 
post of Mr. Mitskuri, one of the most noted 
students of that law.” Thus the anti-German 
section of the press draws its inferences, as 
though French law and German law were 
two wholly different things, instead of being 
virtually one and the same, and as though 
the functions of the Department of Justice and 
the Supreme Court had to do with Constitu- 
tional law, instead of being limited to the 
compilation, interpretation, and administration 
of the Civil and Criminal Codes. 

InForMATION as to the schooner Wererd, stolen 
on 31st January from the owner, Capt. C. 
Johnson, near Guam, has been received by the 
U.S. Consul-General here. It is contained in 
a letter from the U.S. Consul at Hongkong, 
dated November 16th, 1888. From it we learn 
that a Captain O'Keefe, of the American brig 
‘Swan, who resides on the island of Yap, and 
was at that date in Hongkong, reported to the 
Consul there that Forbes had been in his 
locality, though he did not see him. Forbes, 
it seems from Capt. O’Keefe's information, had 
sold the MNereid for $600 to two men at 
the island of New Gona of the Monte de Veide 
group. One of the purchasers was a British 
subject named Thomas Day, residing on the 
island, and the other a German named Naruhn, 
living on Ronk’s group. As soon as he gotthe 
money, Forbes disappeared and has not been 
heard of since. The facts were reported by 
Capt. O'Keefe to the Spanish authorities at Yap, 
who will arrest either Forbes or the vessel should 
they turn up. 
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speech is Not free in Japan, but it manages for 
all that to find outlets beyond the reach of any 
legal restraint. Sometimes they are outlets not 
less ingenious than novel. It is a pretty idea, 
for example, to describe Count Katsu as the 
“elder of Hikawa,” Mr. Otori Keisuke as the 
“elder of Shirokane,” and Viscount Tani as 
the “elder of Kumamura.” Under these titles 
the Choya Shimbun introduces the three states- 
men to the newspaper-reading public as the 
exponents of expert opinion on the subject of 
Japan's economical condition. There are over 
twenty eminent men, the Choya avers, to whom 
that condition furnishes food for uneasy reflec- 
tion, but among them the three “elders” are 
prominent. They all have special claims to be 
heard with respect. Count Katsu had personal 
knowledge of the most troubled circumstances 
of the Tokugawa Government's finance. Mr. 
Otori also was directly conversant with those 
circumstances, and, in addition, has studied the 
economical conditions of Western countries. 
Viscount Tani, though a soldier by profession, 
acquired valuable knowledge during his recent 
tour abroad, Our readers will understand, of 
course, that the Choya uses no names. It 
speaks always of the “elders” with appropriate 
geographical suffixes, The clumsier resort to 
actual names is our necessity. The three 
“elders,” then, are unanimous in thinking that, 
economically considered, Japan is on the de- 
scending slope. The “ elder of Hikawa” thinks 
that ruin is imminent and unavoidable. The 
“elder of Shirokane” views with infinite pity 
the innocent slumber of the people. The 
“elder of Kuma-mura” opines that though 
disaster is to be feared, there are means of 
averting it. Vorla fout/ We are told nothing 
about the nature of the disaster or the causes 
that are conspiring to bring it about. The 
public is left to pry uneasily into infinity in 
search of this mysterious sword of Damocles. 





Tue twenty-third year of Jfecji, the most 
memorable year in Japan's modern history, 
is to have other attractions besides a brand- 
new parliament and a big industrial exhibi- 
tion. There is also on foot a project for the 
formation of an extensive park at Suzuki Shin- 
den, in the Ebara district of Tékyé. The 
chief projector is an eminent Shinto official, 
Mr. Urakabe. He owns a piece of land mea- 
suring about 120 acres, and this he is willing to 
devote to the contemplated purpose, if two hun- 
dred thousand yew can be raised to meet the 
expense of layingitout. The prime purpose of 
the park is religious. It is to be of the nature 
of the Shokonsha Park at Kudan. Lut whereas 
the spirits to whom the honour of incense and 
worship is paid at the latter are those of soldiers 
who fell fighting in the Government's cause, 
the spirits worshipped at the former are to be 
those of men remembered chiefly for their in- 
effectual efforts to check or turn the tide of 
progress. Among them the renowned Saigo 
Takamori occupies the first place, and after 
him come such names as Mori Gorokuro, 
Takeda Kounsai, Fujita Koshiro, Rai Miki, 
Umeda Umpin, Hashimoto Sanai, Hira Nojiro, 
Matsumoto Genzaburo, Sakuma Shozan, Saka- 
moto Tatsuma, Yoshida Daihachi, Eto Shimpei 
Shimagi Yu, Kirino Toshiaki, Shinowara Ko- 
kuan, Naibo Issai, Kumoi Tatsuo, Nagaoka 
Hisashige, and others. The park is to have a 
mausoleum, a lecture-hall, a menagerie, a 
menage, an archery ground, a_rifle-range, a 
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theatre, a salt-water bath, a fencing school and 
various other attractions. The laying out and 
building are to commence next January and the 
work is to be finished by the summer of 1890. 
We are accustomed to count Japan among the 
countries where the expression of public opi- 
nion is more or less under official 
Yet such projects as the above are apparently 
allowed to take their uninterrupted course. 





restraint, 


Tue latest suggestion about the Whitechapel 
murders comes from the Vienna correspondent 
of the Sfandard. ‘According to Dr. Bloch, a 
Galician member of the Reichsrath, there is 
no more inveterate superstition among German 
thieves than the belief that a candle made from 
the missing portions of the victims in White- 
chapel will throw all those upon whom its light 
falls into the deepest slumber. Such candles 
are,{therefore, invaluable to burglars. In 1810 
a man was executed at Magdeburg at whose 
trial it was proved that a regular manufactory 
had been established by gangs of thieves for 
the production of such candles.” This notion 
involves the idea that the murderer was a German 
outcast. But it seems no less extravagant to 
suppose that the necessary “basis” for such 
candles would be obtained by assassination, than 
it was to credit the silly canard an American 
physician had offered a large sum for spe 
mens to issue with a forthcoming work. 








The 
particul 
women can be procured in quantities at the 
London hospitals. Only a madman would set 
about providing himself by murder. A much 
more rational hypothesis has been advanced by 
an ex-convict, who is represented by the Pall 
Mall Budget as saying — 
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Aminations of dead convicts. 
‘My theory, therefore, such as it is, is this:— 
1, The murderer is of the * ol. rininal type. 
jonys to or is very familiar with Whitechapel. 
served a lony: term, per, aps many terms, of imprison= 
Hof which punishinent he attributes to the class 

























to which the murdered wonten Lelon, 
4. His previous crim makes him familiar with the 
beat-system of tue Lond 

as been an inti orderly in some convict prison, 


§. 
and he has recently ter his last sentence. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo devotes no less than ten 
articles to the discussion of that somewhat de- 
licate subject ‘The Throne, its influence in 
government, its hold on the people, and the 
means by which that hold can be maintained 
and strengthened.” Our contemporary in effect 
ys :—One of the common people of to-day, if 
‘ed why the Throne is an object of r 











verence 
and veneration, would no doubt answer, “be- 
cause it 7s the Throne,” and so far as we are con- 
cerned that answer would be amply sufficient. 
But future enquirers will doubtless ask more 
searching questions, and require more practical 





answers, and for their information we may 
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as well set down here the reasons why the 
Throne is a necessary factor in the Government 
of the nation, ‘The emulation and rivalry among 
men for fame and money, and specially the 
former, call for some influence which shall be 
at once a moderator and an arbiter, Law and 
religion are usually fully capable of filling this 
role, but in Japan where feeling runs high, 
in consequence of the existence of the samu- 
rai spirit, they are not enough, and the Court 
with its softening and calming influence be- 
comes necessary. In most Western countries 
all questions as to human affairs, requiring de- 
cision, depend upon the will of a majority, and 
we believe that in course of time this principle 
will be initiated in Japan by the opening of 
the Parliament. It is a question, however, whe- 
ther a people accustomed for thousands of years 
to an arbitrary system will readily submit to 
the operation of a majority, though as a matter 
of fact in an unrecognized fashion it does 
already exist. It is to the Court we must turn 
as an agent which will fulfil functions that be- 
long neither to the principle of arbitrary govern- 
ment exclusively nor to government by a 
majority. The respect and veneration in which 
the Court is held we find to be due to its age and 
the hoary traditions and associations of which it 
isthe Man is prone to seta sentimental 





cenire, 





value on anything that belongs to bygone 
ages; and if people highly prize an object of 
art which is rare and old, how much more must 
they respect and venerate an Imperial line the 
origin of which was coeval with the founding 
of the nation, and which can be traced in un- 
interrupted succession to the present time? 
Among the means of preserving the influence of 
(he Throne willbe the conservation of the peerage, 
so that it may always be regarded as the bul- 
wark of the Court, and another will be the re- 
moval of the Imperial dignity beyond the heat 
of politics and party. In too many cases the 
public falls into the mistake of regarding the 
Throne as a part of the Government. Nothing 
could be more erroneous, for while a Govern- 
ment is at all times subject to change, the 
Throne is destined to exist while the coun- 
try remains intact. A Government will in 
the nature of things be always in disfavour with 
ome section of the people; the Court should 
be the same to all. While the function of the 
Government is to regulate the material or exter- 
nal part of the nation, the Court should exercise 
control of ils spiritual or moral part, within 
which category must be included the duty of 





encouraging learning, promoting the fine arts, 
casting a benign influence over commerce and 
industry, and watching over the interests of 
public morality. 7 
ae 

The Nichi Nich? Shimbnn, in aless abstruse 
article on the same subject, says :—While the 
supreme authority of the Court was greatly ob- 
scured by the unjust assumption of power on 
the part of the Fujiwara House, and later by the 
military order, of which the most recent represen- 
tative was the Tokugawa House, there can be no 
doubt that the influence of the Throne was still 
allpowerful, for even in those timesno one had the 
hardihood toaspire openly to the Crown, each and 
every movement of revolt against the Sovereign 
professing to support the claims of some mem- 
ber or other of the Imperial blood. The 
mighty Tokugawa regency, after 250 yeats of 
power, crumbled into nothingness before the 
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explain the power and prestige of the Throne} 
in the y some attempt, as arising from 
the innate love and respect that men have for 
old things; were this the case the supreme 
authority would offer but a slight resistance 
to the encroachments of Nihilism, Com- 
munism, or Socialism. The fabric of the 
Crown is rooted in firmer soil: in the identity of 
the interests of both the people and the Sove- 
As such identity of interests should 





w: 








reign. 
exist ina state constitutionally governed, so it is 
evident that the attainment of this most desirable 
result should form part of the aim and object 
of constitutional government. The Court must 
never permit itself to be involved in any of the 
rivalries or conflicts that may arise among the 
numerous classes that compose the nation; it 
should recognise no distinctions save those of 
merit, and should view all its subjects with eyes 
of equal favour. A corstitutional monarchy is 
sacred, not because it is of divine origin, but be- 





cause it possesses the universal respect of the 
people; its foundation is firm not because it is 
supported by the military power but because of 
the place it occupies in the affections of the 
nation. This general respect and hold on the 
people's Iove can only continue while the 
Throne preserves towards all an equal attitude 
of affability and solicitude. As the Court is the 
fountain of honour and of benevolence, and is the 
head of society, the Sovereign should equally re- 
ward all who deserve it, whether they be of the 
official or private class, and should as far as 
possible share the interests and the pleasures 
of the nation, who would then feel that the Court 
was the Court of the people not of nobles or Go- 
vernment officials. The Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, the Qneen of England, and the King 
of Ttaly frequently condescend to share the en- 
joyments of their people, and in this way, so far 
from impairing their prestige, they enhance the 
dignity of their high positions and strengthen 
their hold on the hearts of their people. In 
our own history we find numerous instances of 
affable condescension on the part of our Sove- 
reigns, the most recent instances of which 
were called forth by the Bandai-san erup- 
tion and the floods in Gifu and Tokushima. 
The solidity of a constitutional monarchy, then, 
depends on the firmness of the attachment be- 
tween the throne and the people. The feelings 
of the nation may be controlled by force under 
an absolute monarchy, but under a constitu- 
tional form of Government they must be won 
by virtues. 





Apropos the Whitechapel horrors, the Pa// 
Mall Budget publishes this story :—In the 
reign of James I. of Scotland, there was born in 
East Lothian, a village a few miles from Edin- 
burgh, Sawney Beane, the son of poor, but hard 
working people. Evincing from boyhood a 
hatred of all labour, and displaying every kind 
of vicious quality, he at an early age abandoned 
his home and fled to Ga He was accom- 
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panied by the fit companion for his crimes in 
the person of a young woman, a native of the 
same village. The home of this pair was in a 
cave of about a mile in length and of consider- 
able breadth, the mouth of which was washed 
by the s 
cave a distance of 200 yards. The victims were 
waylaid under cover of night on their way from 
couditry fairs, or, in the case of isolated travellers 
across the country, were openly attacked in 


daylight. The same soul-sickening mutilation 





, the tide sometimes penetrating the 
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was inflictedtin each case; the abdomen was 
cut open, and the entrails dragged out, and the 
body carried to the cave, To prevent detection 
they murdered every traveller they robbed, and 
for years they continued their horrible calling. 
In this manner, the chronicler tells us, they 
lived until they had eight sons and six daughters, 
eighteen grandsons, and fourteen granddaughters 
—all the offspring of incest. After a long 
career of murder the gang were captured by 
King James, who, roused to action by the long 
immunity of the criminals from detection, 
headed a body of troops, and succeeded with 
blood-hounds in unearthing from the cave the 
whole vile tribe, to whom was meted out a 
death agreeable with the life they had led. The 
men, says the historian, had their entrails 
thrown into the fire, their hands and legs were 
severed from their bodies, and they were per- 
mitted to bleed to death. The mother of the 
whole crew, the daughters, and grandchildren, 
after being spectators of the death of the men, 
were cast into three separate fires and consumed 
to ashes.” 





ComMenTING on our remarks about the Crispi- 
Goblet correspondence #m re extra-territorial 
jurisdiction at Massowah, the Héchi Shimbun 
has a powerful article, the gist of which is that 
the religion of a State has, in reality, very little 
to do with the treatment it receives atthe hands 
of Western Powers. According to the Tokyd 
journal, the law of might is everything, The 
Hoéchi speaks of our argument as not wholly 
serious — probably hecause we incidentally 
laughed at the curious bigotry displayed in so 
many of the public avowals of Christian states- 
men—and then, in its turn, adopts a bantering 
vein, suggesting that difference of faith is a 
mere pretext devised by Occidental juriscon- 
sults to justify what is in truth nothing but the 
act of the strong arm. We cannot honestly 
quarrel with this proposition. It is beyond all 
doubt that, whatever the religious cult of its 
people, no State strong enough to resent such 
an indignity would suffer foreigners residing 
within its territories to be exempt from the pro- 
cesses of its laws. But Japan no longer ranks 
among Powers against which usages openly 
founded on the right of might can be enforced 
by civilized States. If she can show that the 
theoretical basis of so-called “ extraterritorial 
jurisdiction” no longer exists in her case, she 
will have advanced a long way towards the at- 
tainment of her end. Opinions may differ as 
to the nature of the proof she should be required 
to furnish, With that question our recent 
articles did not attempt to deal exhaustively. 
We are surprised that the Hécht Shimbun 
should have mistaken them for anything like a 
complete thesis. They referred, as their title im- 
plied, merely to A Point in Extraterritoriality.” 
We do not think, nor do the events of the past 
few years suggest, that there is any longer a dis- 
position on the part of Western Powers to settle 
Japanese problems by the mere fiat of strength. 
It is well that, made wise by the records of pre- 
sent and former times, a country should place 
little reliance on the protection of international 
morality. Butit is not well that the people of 
Japan should be taught to doubt the efficacy of 
every plea except force. If this country must 
wait to recover its judicial and tariff autonomy 
until it has strength to assert its claims, a 
weary vista of years lies before it. But it 
need not wait. Its recent history has hap- 








pily induced the Occident to regard it with 
sympathetic eyes, and so soon as its case can 
be fairly put forward, a favourable verdict may 
be confidently expected. From this point of 
view it is perfectly relevant and proper to dwell 
upon the principles enunciated by statesmen of 
leading European Powers. The very exponents 
of these principles might hold them in no sort 
of respect at the dictates of self-interest and in 
the confidence of strength, but fortunately 
Japan need not anticipate any such harsh usage. 


* 
* 


Reading between the lines of the Héchi's 
article, we are inclined to think that our con- 
temporary is castigating some one else over 
our backs; is dealing blows, in fact, to those 
who advocate the adoption of Christianity as a 
political weapon. These men might point to 
the Crispi-Goblet correspondence as an autho- 
ritative declaration that to be outside the pale of 
Christendom is to be unjustly and violently 
treated by those within. If the Héchi sees in 
this contingency any cause or occasion for re- 
monstrance, it does well to remonstrate. But 
we are not moved by any apprehension of the 
kind. . There is not the least reason to fear that 
Japan will ever discredit herself in the eyes of 
the world by moulding her religious faith to 
suit her foreign policy. 


Tur Héchi Shimbun, which may now be looked 
to with tolerable certainty for accurate political 
information, says that great exertions have been 
made for some time by the Privy Council with 
the hope of finishing the draft of the Constitution, 
The Council is determined to bring its work to 
a conclusion during the present year. The 
intention then is to summon to Tékyé all Go- 
vernors and Prefects, chairmen of Local Assem- 
blies, and chief Judges of Courts of Law. A 
grand meeting of these gentlemen will be 
formed in TOky6 in January, and the Constitu- 
tion, which is to be the basis of all future ad- 
ministrative systems in Japan, will be promul- 
gated to them with becoming solemnity. There 
will thus remain fully a year and a half to 
arrange all electoral and other preliminaries, 
for it is understood that the first National As- 
sembly will not be convened before the autumn 
of 1890. The next two years will, indeed, be 
stirring epochs in Japanese history. 


Tue F1ji Shimpo strongly advises Japan to go 
to America for weapons of war. While the 
peoples of Europe on the one side are crouching 
ready to spring at each other's throats, and on 
the other the nations of Asia are barely main- 
taining their independence, the United States 
continue moving forward in a steady, unvary- 
ing line of progress and prosperity. Their 
people seem heedless of what occurs in other 
parts of the world ; but they are not so in reality, 
for they do not fail to turn to good account the 
prevailing combative mood of other civilized 
nations. Full of inventive genius and rich in 
capital, they have been enabled to take practically 
the lead in the manufacture of arms and other 
appliances of war, The men-of-war constructed 
by them lately have evoked the admiration of 
Europe; the dynamite gun is a product of the 
States, and they are well ahead in the manufacture 
of torpedo boats and torpedoes. Hitherto the 
chief establishments engaging in this branch of 
industry have been in the East, Europe being 
the source of the demand, but the great import- 
ance of San Francisco has suggested the open- 
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ing of @ factory there to supply the Orient. 
This the Zit regards as most auspicious, for 
Japan will then be able to obtain her war 
material without sending to far distant Europe. 
But we (fapan A/ail) imagine that the Fiji 
Shimpo must be jesting in this matter. 





OccasIonALLy suggestions are put forward in 
the columns of the vernacular press which do 
more credit to the hearts than to the heads of 
those advancing them. An example was fur- 
nished some time ago by the Nippon-jin, when 
a correspondent advised that Japanese engineers 
should offer their services grafis to China for 
the repair of the Yellow River's banks. They 
were merely to direct the nature of the repairs 
and to supervise their execution : in other words, 
they were to present themselves to China as 
persons much better qualified than her own ex- 
perts to manage a work of much delicacy and 
magnitude. Of course there can be no doubt 
that they are better qualified, from an educa- 
tional point of view. But would China have 
agreed to think so? Would she not rather have 
told them to mind their own business and leave 
her to mind hers? The ippon-jin, however, 
justifies its previous suggestion by pointing 
out that the attempt to repair the Yellow 
River by Chinese methods has failed com- 
pletely, and that the Peking Government 
has wasted ten million taels. It has now 
another suggestion to make, namely, that 
Japan should despatch a special ambassador to 
China on the occasion of the Emperor's accession 
next January, “Perhaps,” adds our contem- 
porary, “the Japanese people also might send 
one or two representatives.” The former idea 





is worthy of attention, but the latter is decidedly | 


quaint. Are the Government and the people 
in Japan two distinct entities, that the envoys 
of the one should not represent the other also? 


* 
ae 


An interesting point is noted by the Vippon- 
jin in this context, namely, that the Chinese 
residing in Japan have always made themselves 
conspicuous by their failure to evince any prac- 


tical sympathy with Japanese sufferers in times | 


of calamity. The Japanese in China and Japan 
contributed for the relief of sufferers in China 
ata period of famine, but neither when Osaka 
was devastated by floods, not at the time of the 
Normanton catastrophe, nor on the occcasion 








of the Bandai-san eruption, did the Chinese | 


at the Open Ports stretch forth a helping hand. 
All the other nationals contributed more or less, 
but the Chinese held steadily aloof. This strange 
callousness or want of generous charity does 
not help to bring about that close union which 
the Wippon-jin earnestly advocates between the 
two empires. 


In old times spring used to be the favourite 
season for political troubles in Japan, but in 
this respect as well as in all others, things have 
changed, and the tail of the year is now the 
time regarded with most The 
greatest of official earthquakes since the media- 
tisation of the Government took place at the 
end of 1885, when an immense number of 
officials were removed from the active to the 
half-pay list. A more recent example was the 
issue of the Peace Preservation Regulations last 
December. 


uneasiness. 





Will the present year reach its 
close without any similarly abnormal occur- 
rence? The Nichi Nichi Shimbun asks the 





question somewhat anxiously. rob, 1 mpensating the cost incurred. 
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to the shortness of the interval remaining before 
a parliament is convened, the political world is 
busily organising associations, An impulse of 
this kind carries generative power within itself, 
for when one political society springs into life, 
its opponents feel bound to meet it by corre- 
sponding organisation, Out of this mutual 
rivalry sparks of violence are struck, The 
ignorant members of a society replace their 
moral inability by physical activity. Politics 
are carried into domains where they have no 
business to appear. Witness the recent difli- 
culty in the Niigata Local Assembly, where an 
attempt was made to exclude a man from 
membership simply because he belonged to a 
different political camp. Witness also the case 
ofthe unfortunate editor of the Wirga/a Shimbun, 
who was decoyed from his office by his political 
opponents, and thrust into a muddy ditch. 
And, as an example of the electricity universally 
generated by the contact of these political clouds, 
witness the deadlock now existing in the Tokyd 
City Assembly—an unprecedented state of af- 
fairs. “The Wiché Nichi Shimbun cites its own 
misfortunes also, Moderate and law-abiding 
as it believed itself, it has been found guilty of 
publishing statements calculated to bring the 
Prefect of Aomori into contempt, and has been 
punished with fine and imprisonment. The 
Tobkys Dempd, also, has been forbidden to 
continue the publication of a series of articles, 
supposed to be inspired by General Miura, on 
the subject of national defence. 





Finally, the 
Setron Zasshi, Count Goto's organ, has been 
suspended, and the nominal editor, the pro- 
prietor, the printer, as well as several gentlemen 
supposed to be active editors, have been ar- 
rested. There are elements of distur 
the atmosphere. 
will be cleared a 





ance in 
The Nich! Nichi hopes they 
y without further dificulty. 
There is not, we think, the smallest reason to 








fear that they will not. 


Tue promoters of a company with the object of 
supplying water to the capital have (we learn from 
the Mainichi Shimbun) decided to proceed 
with their scheme despite the fact that the sub- 
ject has been taken up by the Improvements 
Committee. The proposal of the latter is thata 





| sum of 5,000,000 ye should be raised by the city 


by means of aloan, tobe paid off by yearly instal- 
ments. Interestat the rate of 6 per cent, will be 
guaranteed, of which 250,000 yen will be secured 
by the Government, the remaining 50,000 yen 
being borne by the city. Believing, however, 
that the carrying out of the Committee's scheme 
is, to say the least, problematical, the promoters 
of the Waterworks Company,have decided to 


apply to the City Oflice for a guarantee of} 


profit. The capital is put at 5,000,000 yen, to 
be raised in 100 yew shares, the annual income 
from the: 1§ metropolitan sections being put at 
629,517.397 ve and the minimum interest at 6 
per cent. per annum, 





Tue departure of His Excellency Count 
Yamagata for Europe—now oflicially announced 
—excites some comment in the vernacular 
pre: The Mainichi Shimbun observes that 
in many important respects Japan is a very 
young counuy, and that as she can only hope 
to attain rank among nations by intelligent 
adoption of Western civilization, a visit to 
Europe by such an experienced statesinan as 
Count Yamagata ought to bear fruits amply 
At the same! 








time, the Afainichi hints that the privilege of 
visiting the West at public expense is sume- 
times abused, If a man goes to Europe simply 
to hear the opinions of eminent scholars, states- 
men, or jurists, or to peruse such official docu- 
ments as are accessible, he might just as well 
remain in Japan. Our contemporary quotes a 
case of a Japanese Lieutenant-General who, 
while staying recently at Berlin, propounded 
some questions to a great military authority, and 
received for reply that Major Meckel, now 
serving in Japan, could answer all such queries. 
The Jainich? disavows any intention of con- 
testing the probable usefulness of Count 
Yamagata’s trip, but expresses the hope that he 
will not follow the lines of some of his pre- 
decessors, 








* 
ae 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes at some 
length on the same subject. It believes that the 
chief purpose of the Count’s tour is to inspect 
Western systems of national defence. Eighteen 
years have elapsed since his Excellency was 
lastin Europe, and during that time military 
affairs have undergone sweeping changes. 
Therefore there is much to be noted and 
learned. Of late, however, the foreign tours of 
military men have become quite a feature in 
Japan's national life. Europe and America 
have been visited by Count Kuroda, Count 
Saigo, Count Oyama, Viscount Kabayama, 
Major-General Nagayama, Major-General Nogi, 
Viscount Tani, Lieutenant-G 
Major-General Kawakami, 





eneral Torio, and 
Besides, there are 


numerous officers studying in Europe. The 
expenses thus incurred must be very con- 


siderable, and as Count Yamagata thoroughly 
understands this, it may be taken for granted 
that he sees ample reason for his trip 
abroad. His absence from Japan is to be for 
eight months, and as he purposes to visit 
Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and England, 
he cannot spend more than one month in 
each country—all too short a period for accurate 
observation were it not to be expected that his 
Excellency, travelling in the capacity of a pro- 
minent Japanese statesman, will obtain excep- 
tional facilities form Foreign Governments. In 
addition to observing military systems Count 
Yamagata, as Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
is expected to pay attention to the working of 
local governments, and the Nicht Michi Shim- 
bun trusts that he will bring back a fund of 
experience to supplement the claims he already 
possesses to a leading place in Japan's new 
polity. 


Tux Autumn Regatta of the Model Yacht Club 
took place on the 23rd ultimo, at the Club's 
temporary ground, Kanasugi-bashi, Tokyo. A. 
number of Japanese Naval Officers of high rank 
were present, aud nearly all the foreign residents 
of Téky6, The youthful members of the Club 
and their even more youthful friends mustered 
in great force, and evidently took a keen interest 
in the proceedings. The different events brought 
out the sailing qualities of the little craft admir- 
ably, and showed how great are the capacities 
of this pastime asa means of interesting the rising 
generation in nautical matters and imparting to 
them useful instruction under the guise of 
healthful amusement, The Club may now be 
regarded as one of the institutions of Tékyé, 
thanks to the untiring exertions of Captain J. 
M. James and Lieutenant Yoshii, LJ.N. A 
good sailing ground is the great desideratum, 
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open for the purpose. It is possible that some 
difficulty may be experienced in securing a suit- 
able place, but as there can be no second 
opinion about the benefits which the Club will 
confer if it obtains reasonable support, we may 
be permitted to hope that the Authorities will lend 
active assistance. 
been desired than that of Friday, the day being 
dry and fine, with a mild tiortherly breeze, 
and just sufficient ripple on the water of the 
bay to make the shorter craft dance a little. 
The course was a stretch to windward from 
varying distances across a finishing line drawn 
at right angles with the shore, but as, owing to 
the direction of the wind, the yachts could not 
cross this line at right angles, it followed that 
some had a shorter course than others. This, 
however, was not a matter of great moment. 
There were three races. For the first the fol- 





lowing boats were entered :— 


Maid Marion 
‘Albatross 





Sloop, Lieut. Yoshil, 1. ].N., gt inches 
chooner, J. M. James, 26 inches 
joop, J.-M. James, sr inches 
cette i. de James, 31 inches 
26 inches 
ite RNs a6 ches 
tay inches. 
Kecprate, Cotter, C, D, Westy a7 inches 
Cormeriant, Schooner, Lieut. Yoshii, LJ. 


The course was a half mile stretch to windward, 
for boats 26 inches long on water line and 
over, the time allowance being at the rate 
of 2 seconds per inch. Maid Marton won this 
race in 13 minutes, 25 seconds ahead of Alda- 
tross, which crossed the line 45 seconds before 
Petrel. The winner, it may be interesting to 
note, is on lines re¢uced- by Mr. Whitfield from 
those of his yacht Maid Marion, with very 
slight modifications, the model carrying no cen- 
tre board. The following were the entries for 
the second race :— 




















oocouun 





4 36 cee 































‘Svipe, Cutter, J. M. James, ar inches... 1 
Chater, Cutter, C.D. West, 3g inches 2 
Stylarby Cutte 1. James, 20 inche: 3 
Sans Pareil, Cutter, Captain Squire, R.N e 
= Cotter, rshiy LENG 30 inches ° 
= Cutter! Li oshily LP Nur 20 inches ° 
= Cater, Master Kawamura, 29 inches... ce 
er Nirei, 20 ° 

= Cutter, Master $3) ° 
= Cutter; Master ° 
= Cutter; Master Eno: ° 


‘utter, Master 
u Cotter, J. M. James, 20 
Lines, Cutter, Captain Squite, R. 

In this case the course was a quarter mile 
stretch to windward for boats from 19 to 25 
inches of water line length, same rate of allow- 
ance. The start took place at 2h. 59m., and 
Snipe crossed the line at 3h. 5 m. 50 secs. ; 
Chidori at 3h. 8m. 58.; Skylark at 3h. 10m. ; 
and Sans Pareil at 3h. 10m. 5s. A gene- 
ral race for all the fleet then took place, i 
which some twenty-five boats started. The 
wind had changed, however, and the majority of 
the craft failed to fetch the line. Professor 
West took all the leading places. Blaikie, 
pinched too closely, could make nothing of 
Tsuru, though the latter was under reduced 
canvass. Tsuru, however, only finished 3secs. 
ahead of her rival; A’ecpsofe crossing 1m. 
45secs. after Blatkie, and Chidor/ 5secs. later. 
The following were the Committee of Manage- 
ment:—Captain Ingles, R.N., Umpire; Lieut. 
Kawamura, LJ.N., Time-taker; J. M. Jame: 
Starters ; 
‘aptain Squire, R.N. 


Lapwin 





nouye, R., 29 inches 
ches. 7 
, a0 inches 


























A concert was given on Tuesday night at the 
Rokumei-kan, Tokyo, under the auspices of the 
Nippon On-Gaku Kwai, at which there was a 
very full attendance. The programme was 
larg instramental, the pieces being generally 
well executed—indeed several were excellently 
rendered. .Not much progress, however, has 
been made with vocal music, and the faults 
pointed out on previous occasions rei ina 
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Better weather could not have 


Lieut. Yoshii, L.J.N.; C.D, West; | 
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great measure uncorrected. There can be no 
question that the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Tokyo Academy are well up in the theory and 
practice of music, but they will never be able 
to create a good impression in vocal parts 
until they can find voices with a vastly different 
timbre to those we have been accustomed to 
hear at the concerts given at Ueno and at the 
Rokumeikan, and to this end they must per- 
severe. After the performances of the Marine 
Band, the most notable features of the enter- 
tainment were the pieces played by the Shikibu- 
shoku. This band, composed of strings and 
wood-wind with the addition of one trumpet, 
has been increased in numbers, and, under the 
direction of Mr. Eckert, has certainly much im- 
proved since its appearance in the spring at the 
Kazoku Kaikan. The air from “ Stradella,” 
by the Shikibushoku, was really a capital per- 
formance, and was loudly applauded. Although 
the members of the Marine Band may be looked 
upon as professional musicians, we cannot close 
this short notice without a word of approval for 
the excellent way in which they played a 
fantasia on themes from ‘‘ Mignon,” at the 
commencement of Part 2. The following was 
the programme performed :— 


FIRST PART. 
t= Jone. Ovvertere 2C. M.v, Wener. 
By the Navy 
Conus (The Ancient Mariner) 1. F, Ranwerr, 
“ Mukashi no. Fu — words by X. V., by Ladies and 
Gentlemen of Tokyé Academy of Music, 


“ Adagio of the Pathetic 


Band.” 











3.—Vious ann Pisxo. 






Sonata" No. 13 Bertnovas. 
By Misses Kana and Tavana. 
4-—Ain from the Opera **Stradella" F. v, FLorow, 





By the String Orchestsa of Shikibuchoka, 
Sox, Do. (Grass sesvneMENDRESSONY., 
4 Hinomoto"—words by Ate. Nakawuma, by Misses 
Twatana and Ki 
6.—Koro Mesic. * Fehigojishi Mixezaxt. 
By Messrs. Yastase, Yasatos, Vawaraniy and Hara. 


SECOND PART. 













1.—Fastasie from the Opera Mignon” = A. Thostas. 
By the Navy Band, 
a.—Piano, Maren. Pr Route” . Sata, 





By Misses Lovama and Kiuna. 

3-—Koro ano Vion 
“Aki no Nanakusa (Col. Koto Mus 
Kops, Tovama, and Moi 
, Tato (Heidenrdslein) 
Akino no Kiku"—words by M 
Hara, Hasecawa, Mori, Havas: 


—Farewnit Meir 
By the String Orchestra of Shikibuy 


6.—CrouosrKo Watre 








No. 10.) By Misses 


Lapexporr 





oku. 
J. Stevvss. 





By the Navy Nand, 


Tur amount of convertible notes issued by, and 
reserves in the Bank of Japan for the week ending 
the 24th ultimo, was as follows:— 


Coxvertinie Nores. Reserves axp Secunrrins, 


















Yew. Yew, 
otes Lested sun 61,653,483 | Gold coin and bullion. a1zoaqts 
‘iver coin and bullion, aX.goa,a9t 

| Bue 

ney Bills 
overnment Nills... 

Deeds... 

61,058.403 61,653,413 





Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
3,930,749 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 57,721,664 in actual circulation, showing 
a decrease of yen 543,599 2s compared with 
yen 58,265,263 at the end of the previous week. 








A THIRSTY sportsman who last Sunday entered 
a modest tea-house on the Totsuka road, not 
far beyond Ota, and called for beer, was handed 


a bottle bearing this legend :-— 
SUPERIOR 
FLENSTHIRE 
SICK TER 


PREWLRY 




















Tue editors of the Héchi Shimbun, Vomi-uri 
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sentenced by the Police Court on Wednesday 
to pay fines of twenty yen, fifteen yen and ten 
yen respectively. Their offence was that they 
published a statement with reference to the arrest 
and trial of certain persons charged with plotting 
against the lives of one or more statesmen. 
The statement was reproduced in these columns 
atthe time. Our readers will remember that 
particulars were given as to the preparation of 
a circular, the manufacture of explosives, and 
other matters. The sixteenth article of the 
Press Regulations promulgated last December 
provides that “No matter connected with the 
preliminary investigation of crimes or delicts 
shall be published before the public trial thereof 
has taken place.” This assassination business 
has not yet passed the stage of preliminary in- 
vestigation (yoshin). The punished newspapers 
were therefore plainly guilty of a violation of 
the law, 


Tue fire at Saigo, in Shimane Prefecture, on the 
zoth ullimo, seems to have been a terrible 
calamity. There are only 997 houses, all told, 
in the town, and of these 754 were totally de- 
stroyed, in addition to the police station, the 
office of the District Chief, the local treasury, 
the post-oflice, three shrines, and two temples. 
The flames burst out at half-past four in the 
afternoon and were not subdued until half-past 
five the following morning. Then, just when 
people were beginning to take breath, the rivers 
rose owing to the heavy rains of the preceding 
days, swept away embankments, broke bridges, 
and caused much damage to the crops, One 
man was caught in the flood and drowned. 
The double visitation, fire and flood, resulted in 
cruel misery. The Emperor immediately for- 
warded a thousand yen out of his private purse 
for the relief of the sufferers. 


We learn from the Choya Shimbuw that the 
authorities have decided to raise an additional 


va-|loan of yen 2,000,000 to meet the estimated 


cost of the construction of lines between Otsu 
and Nagahama and Totsuka and Yokosuka. 
The amount raised in 1883 for the construction 
of the Nakasendo Railway was ye2 20,000,000. 
but when in 1886 this route was abandoned, the 
amount then unexpended was ostensibly set 
apart for the laying of the Tokaido Rail- 
way. This balance was in round figures yen 
15,730,000, but of this yen 5,730,000 was spent 
on the Ogaki-Handa, Ueda-Naoetsu, and Yoko- 
gawa lines, yen 10,000,000 only being really 
appropriated for the Tokaido line. 








A MEETING of the Seismological Society of 
Japan will be held at the Geographical Society's 
Room (Chigaku KyOkai), Nishikonyacho, on 
Tuesday, December 4th, at 4.30 p.m. Busi- 
ness: J. Milne— On Earth-tremors in 
Central Japan ” (second paper). 2. E. Odlum 
—* How were the Cone-shaped holes at Ban- 
dai-san formed?” Non-members are invited. 


Mrs. Jamrs Myles, of Toronto, Canada, who 
lately paid a visit to this country en route from 
Australia, has presented to the Zoological 
Garden in Ueno Park, Téky6, as a memento 
of her stay in Japan, a Sydney cockatoo, 
brought up by herself, 





InFoRMATION was received on Wednesday mor- 
ning in Yokohama of the death, on Tuesday 
night, of Colonel Hertenstein, the President of 








Shit Ie and Liri-Chéya Shimbun, were 
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KOBE'S AFFAIRS. 
ee a 

Ov recent remarks about the. Kobe 

Municipality seem to have been 
slightly misunderstood. We gave fullcredit 
to the efficiency of the municipal manage- 
ment and to the excellent results achieved 
by it, but the fact remains, none the less, 
that the system has no tangible basis. It 
is an interesting example of a very im- 
posing and useful structure founded on 
nothing. Our statement that the Japanese 
Authorities have been entirely effaced, 
requires, however, to be supplemented. 
We are aware that the Japanese Local 
Authorities have for many years had 
thoroughly cordial relations with the Set- 
tlement Municipality, and have given 
hearty support on more than one occasion. 
Nevertheless, it is quite true that in the 
general conduct of municipal affairs the 
Japanese take no part. They might do 
so, if they chose, and doubtless their 
direct céoperation would be welcomed. 
But they are probably content to let well 
alone, and the foreigners, finding that 
things work smoothly, are equally satistied. 
If any criticism is to be passed on this, it 
is that the Japanese do not desire to lend 
the sanction of direct céoperation to a 
system the only raison d'étre of which is 
its utility. 

With regard to the question of a police 
force, we stated that “whereas the Con- 
vention only imposes on the residents the 
duty of contributing to a foreign police 
force, should there be need of such a body, 
the Municipality has organised a mixed 
force of foreigners, Chinese and Japanese, 
which it employs to enforce its regula- 
tions, patrol the streets, and discharge all 
the functions of constables within the 
limits of the Settlement.” It was not 





our intention to find any fault with 
the fact that the force does not con- 
sist of foreigners alone. Our refer- 


ence was simply to the curious differ- 
ence between the state of things as they 
actually exist and the state contemp- 
lated by the Convention. But the Hyogo 
News explains that when the Convention 
employs the words “a foreign police 
force,” it means “a force under foreign 
control.” Our contemporary frankly ad- 
mits that ‘‘the distinction is rather fine 
drawn.” So fine drawn is it, indeed, that 
we defy any one to extract it from the 
Convention, The words of the document 
are, “a foreign police force, in the event 
of such a force being required.” There is 
no mistaking the meaning of this. The 
policing of the Settlement was to be done 
by the Japanese Local Authorities. Only 
in the event of foreign police being re- 
quired, were the foreign residents to be 
specially taxed for its support. The point 
is practically unimportant. A satisfactory 
and efficient force has been organised, and 
that is the great desideratum. The Japa-} 
nese have never shown any disposition 





to interfere. On the contrary, when the 
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municipal police force was re-organised, 
seven or eight years ago, the Chinese con- 
stables being removed to make room for 
a larger number of Japanese, the Kobe 
Municipality applied to the Local Autho- 
rities, and, with the sanction of the Prefect, 
some ten or twelve men were borrowed 
from the police of the prefecture. The 
Japanese Superintendent of Police gave 
some of his best constables for the purpose, 
and even agreed, we believe, to take back 
any who might desire to return to their 
former service. This system, though not 
supported by any international agreement, 
certainly has the advantage of preserving 
intimate and friendly relations between the 
two forces. We believe, too, that the 
difficulty of arresting Japanese criminals 
within the limits of Foreign Settlements 
does not exist in Kobe, where the streets 
are wide and well lit, back slums and 
grog-shops are virtually absent, and the 
great majority of the residents are respect- 
able householders. Moreover, the muni- 
cipal police are in thorough touch with 
their fellows in the Prefectural force, and 
know all the Japanese in the Settlement 
by means of a system of registration. 
The Foreign Settlement, in fact, is pro- 
bably the last place where a criminal 
would thinks of seeking asylum. We 
heard recently of a where a 
character known to the police having ob- 
tained a situation in foreign employ, his 
employer received a full account of the 
Ina 


case 


man’s antecedents within a week. 
word, Kobe enjoys an excellent system, 
and should remember with gratitude the 
name of its wise elaborator, Sir HARRY 
PARKES. There is, however, one com- 
ment which we make. The 
municipal police in Kobe carry out a 
system of registration of servants which is 
practically the same as that in force among 
the Japanese—the Hiogo News, by the 
way, is mistaken in supposing that our 
recent remarks on this subject applied to 
Kobe—and which is so highly appreciated 
that foreigners living outside the Settlement 
have asked permission to have their ser- 
vants included in it. But here in Yoko- 
hama the foreign residents will not hear 
of having their servants included in the 
registration system of the empire. Why 
should there be this difference? If the 
Kobe community, in order to administer 
its municipal affairs efficiently, finds it 
necessary to employ the Japanese system 
of registration, why should the Yokohama 
community require the Japanese Local 
Authorities to administer its municipal 
affairs efficiently without any system of re- 
gistration at all? 


desire to 


THE OTTER-HUNTERS IN COURT. 
pee eee eee 

UNTERS of seals and otters lead a 

life of hardship. They set the lawat 
defiance as a business, and imbibe alcohol 
as a pastime. Apparently the only thing 
that keeps them sober at sea is the neces- 
sity of managing their ships. In port they 
abandon themselves to debauchery. None 
of us will easily forget the description of 
the state of affairs in the cabin of the 
Arctic when KEARNAN shattered his com- 
rade’s skull, being subsequently acquitted 
because he had imbibed a quantity of beer. 
A parellel condition, in some respects, 
was that of the schooner Rose on the night 
after her arrival in Hakodate. When the 
agent of her owner went on board, he 
found everybody drunk except one man, 
a passenger. This passenger was himself 
an otter-hunter. -In that capacity he had 
shipped, some months previously, in the 
Nemo. Falling out with the owner and 
captain of that celebrated schooner, he 
was recommended to “get,” which he 
did, in company with another hunter, 
PATTERSON, and a partner in every sense 
of the word—a Japanese woman. This 
migration took place off the coast of an 
uninhabited island Hokkaido, called 
Paramushir. How a Japanese female 
chanced to be available at such a place 
and for such a purpose, we cannot tell. 
The three, SOLOMON, PATTERSON, and 
the woman, settled in the uninhabited 
island. For house they had the boat that 
brought them there; for food, the flesh of 
any animals they might chance to kill, 
together with certain stores of rice, tea, 
cheese, sugar, salt, and gin. They in- 
tended to proceed to Kamtschatka when 
the attractions of Paramushir paled. But 
in the meanwhile the schooner Rose ar- 
rived, and began to take in water, an 
operation apparently entailing some shoot- 
ing with rifles, for the sound of the latter 
attracted the attention of the trio. The 
master of the Rose recommended the two 
men and theirconsort not to attempt tocross 
to Kamtschatka in their little boat. He 
offered to take them himself, and they em- 
braced his proposal, landing eventually in 
another island of Hokkaido called Raikoki. 
Here they remained some five weeks, hunt- 
ing in company, apparently, with men 
from another schoonér, the Arctic. They 
were all violating the law—poaching, in 
fact; for seal and sea-otter hunting in 
Hokkaido without a license is forbidden. 
At the end of five weeks their share of the 
catch was represented by 33 seal-skins. 


These together with their persons the 
Rose once more took on board, she being 
then Arrived 
there the three adventurers did not land 
immediately. They had to recover cer- 
tain monies from the captain. Thereat 
one VALENTINE, agent of the Rose's 
owner, adopted a practical device to get 
them ashore. He seized their effects, 
GHG nas they, could only recover these 


ex route for Hakodate. 
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by a personal appeal to the Consul, the 
Rose ceased to be encumbered by their 
presence. But though anxious to get rid 
of the two men and their partner, Mr. 
VALENTINE. entertained no such prejudice 
in respect of their 33 seal-skins, These 
he promptly appropriated as payment for 
the three adventurers’ passage from Rai- 
koki to Hakodate. It had been a long 
passage—35 days—the Rose having busi- 
ness of her own to transact by the way, 
and the trio thought they were hardly 
used in having to reward so slight a 
service by the surrender of 33 skins, 
which they valued at the extravagant total 
of $495. Accordingly, when they got 
back to Yokohama, they brought suit in 
HER BRITANNIC Majesty’s Court for the 
recovery of their appropriated property. 
The case was tried patiently and exhaus- 
tively, with the result that the Judge 
valued the skins at $231 and the passage 
of the three adventurers at $105, and 
ordered that the difference should be 
restored. The affair thus far presents no 
specially remarkable feature to casual ob- 
servers. It elicited no comment in Court, 
and has passed apparently unnoticed by 
the public. Yet it is a quaint and peculiar 
business. The Nemo had no right to be 
at Paramushir. That island contains no 
port which foreign sels have the privi- 
lege of entering. Still less had she a right 
to land two of her seamen there and leave 
them to inhabit a place where the presence 
of ‘any foreigner without a passport is 
interdicted. The men had no right to live 
there. Still less had they a right to violate 
the law by hunting. The Rose had no 
right to come there, firing rifles. She had 
no right to carry the men thence to 
Raikoki. They had no right to remain at 
Raikoki. Still less had they a right to 
hunt seals there. From first to last the 
whole business was a series of flagrant 
violations of the law. This, however, is 
not extraordinary. As we said at the 
outset, evasions of the law constitute a 
Jarge proportion of the incidents in an 
otter-hunter's life. What distinguishes 
the present case is the cool effrontery with 
which these gentlemen came before a 
British tribunal, openly proclaimed the 
whole of their illegal proceedings, and 
deliberately requested HER BRITANNIC 
Majesty's Judge to decide a dispute about 
the ownership of property obtained by 
trespassing on Japanese territory and 
breaking Japanese law. Such splendid 
impudence really deserves lo be studied, 
Fancy a poacher in England going before 
gistrate; making oath that he had 
shot so many brace of pheasants without a 
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license on a neighbouring gentleman's 
erves; complaining that his pheasants 
had been confiscated by another poacher, 
in whose vehicle he had obtained a lift 
from the scene of his trespass, and asking 
the Magistrate to order the restitution of 
the game. And then again, fancy the 
Magistrate gravely assessing the lift at so 
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much, the poached pheasants at so much, 
and giving judgment that the difference 
should be paid by the poacher with the 
vehicle to the poacher with the gun. It 
is only in the Far East that our lives are 
lightened by these pretty-farces. Pro- 
bably in this case, as in all instances of 
otter-hunting escapade, the ridicule will 
be intensified by attempts to defend the 
Nemo, to justify the Rose, to whitewash 
the two hunters and the huntress, and to 
vindicate the action of the Court. For, in 
truth, there is something to be said on the 
other side. Poaching, it may be urged, 
not a very heinous crime under any cir- 
cumstances, becomes a mere peccadillo 
when the quarry is sea-animals which their 
owners take no practical steps to preserve. 
We grant this freely, and we grant also 
that some of the men who follow these 
hunting adventures live otherwise up to a 
high standard. But the limits of common 
decency are surely passed when it comes 
to openly including violations of Japanese 
law ina plea laid before a British tribunal in 
Japan, and when that tribunal adjudicates 
on the plea without taking any notice what- 
soever that it rests primarily on an illegal 
act violation. The otter-hunters should be 
more circumspect. It is a perilous experi- 
ment for such persons to set themselves 
on a hill where the light of their misdeeds 
cannot be hid. In all probability Messrs. 
SOLOMON and PATTERSON had no notion 
that the whole Hokkaido is not a legiti- 
mate hunting ground for anybody possess- 
ing arifle, some grocer’s stores, anda boat. 
We should not be surprised if they and 
their friends of the Rose received some 
embarrassing instruction. < 





PROFESSOR MORSE ON OLD 
SATSUMA. 

+ 

N essay on “Old Satsuma” by Pro- 

fessor MORSE in Harper's Magazine 
for September is incomparably the most 
interesting and exhaustive contribution yet 
made to the public’s knowledge of this 
greatly prized and greatly misunderstood 
ware. We have already alluded at some 
length to the opening paragraphs of the 
essay, and expressed the opinion that 
Professor Morsr’s faithfulness to the 
canons of the Tea Clubs seemed likely to 
betray him into an exaggerated estimate 
of the sober and sombre types of Japanese 
Keramic productions; types which the 
world ought not to be taught to consider 
representative of the country’s best art. 
This necessary criticism, however, should 
d by the admission that Pro- 
fessor MORSE has been the first to direct 
Western attention to the groove in which 
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the taste of ninety-nine per cent. among 
Japanese virtuos? has travelled since the 
days of YOSHIMASA (1490). He has cor- 
rected the very mistaken notion that the 
gaudy, elaborately decorated and imposing 
wares exported from this country since its 
ports were opened to the cuter world, are 





worthy examples of its true art. He has 
also collected an immense number of 
specimens fit to form a frontispiece to the 
gospel of the Cha-no-yu, and these speci- 
mens enable him to illustrate the excellent 
theses which he publishes from time to time 
on his favourite subject. The observances 
of the Cha-no-yu cult and the influences it 
exerted on Japanese civilization belong, 
in many respects, to the petty side of 
the national character. Yet these in. 
fluences were so wide that any one seeking 
to acquire a real insight into the motives 
of Japanese zxsthetics, must of necessity 
study the story and make himself acquaint- 
ed with the proclivities of the Tea Clubs. 
Neither can it be denied that to this cult, 
inaugurated by YOSHIMASA and patronized 
by the great HIDEYOSHI, Japan owes much 
of the delicate grace and extraordinary re- 
finement of detail long prominent among 
her characteristics. But she also owes to it 
aconservatism that cramped the genius of 
her artists, made goals of doctrines only 
worthy to be starting points, and created 
an unhappy confusion between beauty and 
archaism. Of all this we do not doubt 
that Professor Morse is fully sensible. 
Aman of such remarkably keen observa- 
tion is not likely to overlook so im- 
portant a side of his subject. Sometimes, 
however, it seems to us that he as- 
sumes too much insight on the part of 
his readers, and that the unintentional 
effect of his writings may be to suggest 
a false impression of Japanese Keramic 
art, if not to beget an undiscriminating 
estimate of forms and fashions that really 
belong to a limited sphere of artistic con- 
ception, Turning to his essay on “Old 
Satsuma,” we find that he traces with 
clearness the course of Korean influence as 
exercised through the potters who came 
to Japan in the train of the Zazko's gene- 
rals at the close of the sixteenth century. 
Foreign collectors, as a rule, are familiar 
with only one variety of Satsuma ware— 
a beautiful ivory-tinted craguelé faience, 
with decoration over the glaze in enamels 
and gold. Professor Morse explains, 
however, that before this type made its 
appearance, a grey faience with white 10 
cised designs was the characteristic ware 
of Satsuma. A born classifier, the Pre 
fessor divides this quasi-Korean species 
into two genera, ‘Mishima Satsuma 
and “ Sunkoroku Satsuma.” Both terms~ 
theirtrue import is apparently unfamiliar to 
him—are purely arbitrary. When the Jap 
nese began to receive from Korea faience 
with incised or encaustic decoration, oe! 
at once compared its zig-zags and forme, 
diapers to the page of an almanack, 0 
as Mishima was the birth-place of 
kind of literature in their country, 16) 
called the ware “ AMishima-de” lei 
style). The Korean potters who 8° with 
in Satsuma were apparently familiar hae 
no other kind of decoration- Hence stat 
early productions were of this Se eae 
chaic class. At that time the JaP 
Of Wginat ftom 
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chajin affected another sombre but not 
uninteresting ware which came to him 
from Aden, the place of its manufacture. 
For some reason not yet explained he 
called this imported faience ‘ Sunkoroku.” 
It resembled the Mishima-de in respect of 
the technique of its decoration, the only 
difference being that while the Korean 
expert used white clay to fill in his incised 
or stamped designs, the Arabian potter 
used a dark-brown or black substance. 
This Sunkoroku also was copied in Satsu- 
ma, but the reproductions were not, in our 
opinion, sufficiently numerous or import- 
ant to constitute a distinct class. Much 
more worthy of note was faience having 
flambé glaze, several examples of which 
are given and justly praised by Professor 
Morse. In manufacturing this, the Satsu- 
ma potters took the Kuan-yao, imported 
from Canton, as a model, but the glazes 
they produced have always been classed 
with Seto types by Japanese connoisseurs. 
Professor MORSE mentions others varieties, 
and finally gives a minute and careful ac- 
count of the origin and genuine character 
of the well-known and universally esteem- 
ed faience decorated with.goldand enamels. 
He places the first manufacture of this at 
the beginning of the present century. We 
are disposed to dispute his verdict, but 
space forbids us to set forth our reasons 
at length. If Professor MORSE under- 
estimates the age of the earliest ‘ brocade: 
pattern” Satsuma, he errs on the right 
side, for the tendency of most collectors 
runs into the other extreme. Nothing could 
be more useful than his exposure of the 
frauds practised in obedience to the mania 
for highly decorated “ Satsuma” that pre- 
vailed in former years, and still prevails in 


Europe and America. Among the numer- 


ous specimens of so-called Satsuma-yaki 


sent abroad since the opening of the coun- 
try, probably not one in every ten thousand 
was really old Satsuma, and certainly not 
one per cent. was “Satsuma” at all. 
Professor MORSE explains all this fully, 
and with the authority of an expert. It is 
really pleasant to find the subject of 
Japanese Keramics treated by one who 
knows what he is talking about, and is not 


compelled to trust to the dicta of super-|1 


ficial observers and presumptuous charla- 
tans. We sincerely hope that Professor 
Morse will succeed in educating American 
collectors to a true sense of the beauties 
of Japanese Keramic products, to which 
end we would fain see him lead them a 
little beyond the austere conservatism of 
the Cha-no-yu ethics. 





SIR MORELL MACKENZIE'S BOOK. 


eed 
IR MORELL MACKENZIE appa- 
rently entrusted, or disposed of, 


the manuscript of his work, “The Fatal 
Illness of FREDERICK the Noble,” to the 
New York Sux. In forty-two closely 
printed columns that journal publishes 
the whole book, together 
tions, showing the condition 
illustrious sufferer's throat at 
stages of the discase, BRAMANN’S canula 
tn situ, the DURHAM tube and the San 
Remo canula iz situ, the false passage 
alleged to have been made by Geheim- 
rath VON BERGMANN, the abscess caused 
thereby, and other things. Undoubtedly 
as it stands, Dr. MACKENZIE’S volume con- 
tains a tremendous indictment against 
some of his German colleagues. But it 
an ex parte statement. We have yet to 
hear what answer his German colleagues 
willmake. Speaking briefly, Sir MORELL's 
narrative shows—always premising the 
absence of other evidence—that the Ger- 
man physicians with whom he was required 
to act maintained towards him 
first an attitude of jealousy. 
ceivable. But can we credit him when 
he charges them emphatically with in- 
competence? He avers, or at any rate 
suggests, that the cancer of which the EM- 
PEROR died was either produced or great- 
ly aggravated 
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by clumsy manipulation. 
The story told is, in effect, this:—When 
Sir MoRELL was first summoned to Berlin, 
he found the Crown Prince in the hands 
of men who, however eminent as phy- 
sicians, were not distinguished as throat 
specialists. These gentlemen were un- 
animous in their opinion that the Prince's 
disease was cancerous. Sir MORELL’S ex- 
amination showed a growth, on the left 
vocal cord, about half as large as a pea 
and resembling a simple wart. He re- 
moved a portion of this growth and sent 
it to Professor VIRCHOW for microscopical 
examination. The report of the eminent 
pathologist was that he discovered no 
evidence of malignancy. His verdict 
with respect to other pieces removed 
at later dates was similar. It was ac- 
cordingly decided that the dangerous 
operation recommended by the German 
physicians should be abandoned in favour 
of Dr. MACKENZIE’s milder treatment. 
The evidence adduced at this point is very 
interesting. The last paragraph of Pro- 
fessor ViRCHOW’S second Report ran 
thus :-— 

‘The foregoing statement is an important advance upon 


the statement of the 21st May. In the specimen then ex- 
amined changes resembling those now present were 

















very scanty in comparison with jrritative chan, 

such appearances weie limited to the periphery of the 
lesion. Now, on the other hand, a more central partion 
of the growth has apparently been obtained. Although 





this portion is very much diseased, yet the healthy cond 
tion of the tissue on the cut surface allows a very favour 
able opinion to be formed as to prognosis. Whether such 
an opinion would be justified in respect to the whole disease 
cannot be ascertained with certainty from the two portions 
removed. However, there is nothing present in them 
which would be likely toexcite the suspicion of wider and 
graver disease, 


Referring to this Report and to the deci- 

















‘ Jsion based on it, Sir MoreLL says 24 
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“Under the circumstances, no other deci- 
sion could possibly have been come to 
than that which was come to on May 25th. 
In the face of such a report as had been 
received 





from the man whose supreme 
authority on such matters is recognized by 
the whole medical world, no doctor would 
have thought for a moment of submitting 
to a serious operation if the case had been 
his own. I can certainly answer for myself 
that, if I had been the patient, I should 
have had serious doubts as to the sanity 
of a surgeon who proposed such a thing.” 
He further alleges that his German col- 
leagues distinctly sanctioned the course 
of treatment recommended by him, and 
points out that, if they were really con- 
vinced of the cancerous nature of the 
malady, their only course as honourable 
men was to withdraw from association 
with him, instead of openly endorsing the 
resolution come to on his recommenda- 





ion, -Dr. MACKENZIE now took charge 
of the case. But he soon made a dis- 
covery that rendered him uneasy. To 


make clear the nature of his uneasiness 
he enters into an explanation of the causes 
tending to produce cancer where a dis- 
position to it already exists. Among those 
causes “heat is certainly one of the most 
active. By far the most common seat of 
malignant disease in men is the mouth, 
which is more exposed than any part of 
the body to irritation by hot substances. 
Every surgeon is familiar with this fact. 
Whether it be a lower lip on which the hot 
stem of a clay pipe or the smouldering 
paper of a cigarette has rested day after 
day; or a tongue exasperated by the 
frequent contact of acrid tobacco-smoke 
or the mouthpiece of a foul pipe, or 
made raw by ardent liquors, or stung and 
blistered by fiery condiments, the cause is 
essentially the same.” Thus much pre- 
mised, the nature of Sir 
MoRELL's discovery can be appreciated 
by any reader. We quote 
word, 


When I wasinformed that Professor Gerhardt had applied 
the red-hot point to the interior of the larynx every day for 
easly afortnight, I could hardly bring myself to believe 
it. In all my experience I had never heard of any one 
applying the cautery to a patient’s larynx oftener than 
‘once, or at most twice, a week, and I hardly know which to 
be most astonished at in the ‘present instance, the thera- 
peutic energy of the physician or the endurance of the 

tient. Lest any of my readers should suppose that I 
Rad been misinformed, or at any rate that the, statement 
just made was exaggerated, I may say that it 
firmed by Professor Gerhardt himself in 
liverance. 

Now no special knowledge is required to underst 
a delicate organ like the larynx cannot be bruéalis¢ in this 
manner with impunity. ‘The fact that the Crown Prince 
had been subjected to such barbarous usage at once ex- 
plained the proneness of the parts to hecume congested 
without any apparent cause, which had previously rather 
puzzled me. Every one knows that local inflammation fol- 
lows an accidental burn, and there is-no special sanctity 

ilar injury inflicted by a surgeon which prevents 
its being followed by the natural consequences. It is for 
this very reason that a sufl terval should always 
be allowed to elapse between the applications of the 
yalvano-cautery. No point in pathology. is better esta- 
blished than the connection. hetween Iccal irritation, or 
chionic structural changes induced thereby, and the de- 
velopment of cancer. Whether this terrible disease be 
constitutional or not in its origin, there can be no que 
that the determining cause of its appearance is in very 
many cases an injury (asa blow), or a condition resulting 
from an injury (as a scar), or the persistent application to 
a particular spot of something that keeps the tissue 
inflamed and ‘angry’? (such as a jagged tooth which 
chafes the tongue). 

Ido not say that Professor Gerhardt actually caused the 
cancer; noone has the right to dogmatise in medicine, 
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yhich is still.an inexact science in which nearly every fact 
ulrieancdhas than one interpretation, 1 do not hesitate, 
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however, to say that the treatment adopted by Professor 
Gerhardt was at once unscientific and injudicious, He 
cannot escape from this dilemma: Either his treatment 
was too thorough, of it was not thorough en Ihe 
Believed the growth to be benign, the repeated burning to 
which he subjected it was basliarcus ; if, as he says, he was 
doubtful as to ity nature, that very doubt should have stayed 
his hand, and have led him to invoke surgical aid much 
sooner than he did. On twelve consecutiye days, accord- 
ing t» his own adiission, did this physician burn the Crown 
































Prince's larynx with a red-hot wire, and again on four sub- 
sequent occasions at short intervals. Finally, as if all this | 
were not enough, he thought it necessary to sear the ed 

of the vocal cord with a flat buner! ‘There is no record in 
medical literature, so far as 1 am aware, in which the 
cautery, a most valuable agent if properly handled. was 
so terribly misused 

e statistics have lately been collected w clearly 
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is ruthless cauterisation actually c: : 

of the cancer or not. there can be little doubt that 1 
largely responsible for the petichondritis which played so 
important a part in this sad case, Although the inflam- 
mation of the cartilage did not show itself till some time 
afterwards, it is well known that the course of this affection 
is very slow, and at first extremely insidious... The processus 
vocalis, which was the first seat of the perichondritis in this 
case, is a point where the mucous membrane itself forms 
almost the sole covering of the cartilage. Hence the spot 
which was the object of Gethardt’s misdirected energy is 
one that is peculiarly vulnerable. 

To sum up: If the growth was benign in the first in- 
stance, there is, in my opinion, unly too much reason to 
think that Gerhardt’s burnings must be held answerable 

its subsequent transformation into cancer ; if it was | 
from the fust, the disease was undoubtedly 
by the treatment 


Proceeding with his treatment, Dr. MAc- 
KENZIE, on June 28th, 1887, removed with 
the forceps all that appeared to be left of 
the abnormal growth. The portion taken 
away—the fourth—was submitted to Vir- 
CcHow, who reported that “¢his excised 
portion, in a still higher degree than was 
the case with the portions obtained by the| 
previous operations, has shown itself to be 
a hard, compressed warty growth, that has 
started from a moderately irritated and 
thickened surface, and the examination of 
its base has not afforded the least support 
Sor the idea of a new formation penetrat- 
ing inwards.” The italics are Dr. Mac- 
KENZIE’S. With reference to the report 
he says :— 


It will be seen that this report, so far asit went. was as 
satisfactory as those which had preceded it. As only tisst 
belonging strictly to the growth had been removed this 
time, no opinion as to the underlying structures could, of 
course, be given. On both the former occasions, it will be 
remembered, Professor Virchow bad dwelt with some em- 
phasis on the fact that the forceps had brought away nt 
only a complete section of the tumour, but portions of the 
structures on which it was seated, which could thus he seen 
to present no suspicious appearance. I think it right to 
insist on this, because both Gerhardt and Rergmann speak 
as if only shreds from the surface of the tumour—the outer 
husk as it werehad been submitted to Professor Virchow. 
The eminent pathologist's own words, in the report just 
quoted, as well as in the two preceding ones, leave no 
shadow of doult on this peint. It is impossible fo get over 

stimony, unless it be suppesed that the creator of 
scientific pathology could not distinguish healthy from 
discaced tissue ina cace where the merest beginner in 
microscopic work could do so without trouble. ‘Lhe notion 
is as preposterous as it would be to say that Gounod or 
Verdi could not distinguish a true note from a false one- 


Four months later Dr. MACKENZIE left the 
Crown Prince at Baveno. His Imperial 
Highness was then “in a very satisfactory 
state, except that the left vocal cord did 
not move quite freely and ils posterior 
extremity was on a somewhat higher level) 
than the corresponding portion of theright.” 
Writing at that time, October 2rst, to a 
friend in Munich, Dr. MACt 
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On November 3rd the Crown Prince went 
to San Remo. The next morning, Mr. 
HOVELL, examining his throat, found 
symptoms so ominous that he at once 
summoned Sir MORELL MACKENZIE from 
What happened is best told in 
the latter’s words :-— 


London. 


On the morning of Nov. 6th L examined the Crown Prince’s 





throat, which I found in exactly the condition described in the 
repoils. ‘The muceus membrane over the left arytenoid 
cartilage was moderately oedematous, and of a brizht pink 
colour, The new growth was bright red in col ur, rather 
more prominent in the crntre than elsewhere, and ulcerated 









anve was altogether unlike that of 

4 destroyed, and the other swellings whi 

ime shown’ themselves in the laryn 
thout rising 


ontheswface. It 
the ane which Th 
had from time to 
had in fact a, distinctly malignant look. 
fem my chair T informed His Imper 
very unfavourable change had taken place in his throat. 
Ue said, © Is it cancer?” to which I replied, “Lam sorry 

5 very much like it, but it is impossible 
Tfelt that evasive answers, which for the 
patient’s own sake medical men are often compelled to 
give under similar ciscumstances, would in the present in- 
stance have been out of place. ‘The Crown Prince received 
the communication with pedect calmness. After a moment 
of silence he grasved my hand and said, with that smile of 
peculiar sweetness, which so well expressed the mingled 
gentleness and strength of his character, ‘I have lately 
been fearing something of this sort. Ithank you, Sir 
Morell. for being so frank with me.”” ‘In all my long ex- 
ce I have never seen a man bear himself under 
t circumstanecs with such unaffected heroism. He 
showed not the least sign of depression, but spent the day 
in his ordinary occupations; and at dinner time that even- 
ing he was cheerful without apparent effort, and chatted 
freely in his usual manner. A day or two afterwards, in 
reply to a question as to his general health, the Crown 
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ce said he had never felt better in his life, adding, 
a smile, * the circumstances, I really must 
apologise fe so well!” ‘To appreciate the extra- 








ordinary forlitude displayed hy this magnanimous man, 
must be remembered that what he had heard was some- 
thing much worse than a mere sentence of death. He 
believed at that moment that he was doomed only too surely 
to alingering ageny worse than death. ‘There is nothing 
more terrible than the struggle of a powerful constitution 
with the slow but relentless advance of malignant disease, 
when the life is as it were eaten out of a man bit by bit 
and each day’s sufferings are made worse by the anticipa- 
tion of those that are to come, ‘This was the prospect 
which the Crown Prince ‘looked forward to without fear, 
placing his trust in God,” to use his own words: it was 
one which would have struck dismay into the heat of many 
a brave man who has never felt fear on the battlefield, 


Specialists were summoned from 
Vienna, and it was decided, with virtual 
unanimity, that the malady was cancer, 
and that the decision of the Crown Prince 
himself should be taken as to whether 
laryngotomy or tracheotomy should be 
performed, if necessary. He decided in 
favour of the latter. Three months later 
the operation became necessary. It was 
performed by Dr. BRAMANN. He inserted 
a canula of exceptional size, which Dr. 
MACKENZIE supposed to be antiquated but 
which had, in reality, been specially made 
for the occasion. This canula proved the 
cause of much trouble. Sir MORELL de- 
scribes the state of affairs six days after the 
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operation, as follows :— 





Though my colleagues thought the discharge from the 
trachea “* moderate,” it was more abundant than I liked 
to sce, and it was much streaked with blood. Twas now 
convinced tlat the lower end of the canula was pressing 
on the back wall of the windpipe and giving rise to 
tracheitis, and 1 asked to be alluwed to introduce a short 
lar tube. I pointed out that when the tracheatomy 
would be difficult to use my tube, as sine 
g curve of the German tube 
prot apt itself to the track 
trumenit, and in this way if the ins 
gular tube were delaved too long it would itself cause 
Similar irritation in a different part of the wind; Pro- 
fessor von Bergmann would net, hewever, agree to my 
proposition, 
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The hemorrhage continued, but despite 
Dr. MACKENZzIE'S advice the canula was 
not changed. Professor VON BERGMA 
now concluded that the patient had cancer 








of the Iungs, and that the haemorrhage was 
th Dr. Mack 
ented from this opinion, 
subsequently confirmed in his 
SMAUL. Still the 
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case 


until March 6th—the operation had been 
performed on February 8th—when it was 
formally restored to Dr. MACKENZIE, Re- 
ferring to the condition of the patient at 
the latter date, Dr. MACKENZIE says:—"On 
the day that he was operated on he felt 
‘perfectly well,’ except that his breathing 
was difficult: he was now a confirmed in- 
valid. Besides this the disease in the larynx 
which had previously been progressing 
very slowly had, through the coughing 
caused by ill-fitting tracheotomy tubes, 
been stirred into extreme activity. Greater 
destruction was probably occasioned in 
three weeks in this way than would have 
occurred in a year had the illustrious 
patient not been subjected to such injudi- 
cious treatment.” On February the 2gth, 
however, Sir MORELL MACKENZIE had 
been permitted to insert a new tube, made 
under his personal supervision, and thence- 
forth the distressing symptoms described 
above ceased. Referring to this he says :— 


It is beyond all question that the disease ‘made much 
more rapid progress after the tracheotomy than before. 
As a tule. that operation has quite the opposite effect, for 
it gives the discased parts comparative rest, and so far saves 
them from irritation. Why was the result’ so wofully dif- 
ferent in the present case ? Because the violent shaking of 
the larynx broke down the tissues and caused as much de- 
struction in a few weeks as is ordinarily produced by the 
unassisted action of the disease in many months. What 
was this shaking of the larynx due to? ‘To the violent and 
almost continual coughing, set up by the chafing of the 
delicate inner wall of the windpipe by ill-fitting tracheotomy 
tubes. 


The next remarkable incident in the case 
occurred on April 12th. It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. MACKENZIE was violently 
attacked at that time ; that he was chatged 
with failure to insert a canula in the EM- 
PEROR'S throat, and that the patient's 
life was said to have been saved by the 
timely interposition of Dr. BERGMANN. Sit 
MORELL MACKENZIE’S account of what 
really happened is that, owing to some 
apparent but by no means serious difficulty 
in the patient’s breathing, he decided to 
try another sort of canula and had several 
made for the purpose. Deeming it a point 
of etiquette that Dr. BERGMANN should be 
kept informed of everything connected 
with the case, he sent a message to that 
gentleman, desiring his presence as soo” 
as possible. This is the rest of the story 
in Dr. MACKENZIE'S words : 


In sending off that message, little did I think that. it 
would have such fatal consequences. It is no exaggeratt™ 
to say that these hastily scribbled lines proved '0 be ite 
death warrant of the Emperor. Had } had the slightel 
idea of what was to follow, I should certainly not 
lowed any over-punctilious notions of etiquette to mislen” 
me into taking so disastrous a step. At the moment, Tire 
ever, it appeared to be the right thing to, dei, Pro- 
Emperor on his accession to the throne had appointe tants; 
fessor von Bergmann to be one of hi | attendas 
no doubt in deference to public Gabe ie ch 
had been repeatedly and urgently reques ins to > 
officer of His Majesty’s household, Prince Radolin, to 1 
deavour to work harmoniously with von Bergman by the 
Prince Radolin assured me, was “greatly trusted O10 

al classes.” Hence my anxiety that there show’ oy 
no ground for complaint,{so far as T was concernee, 
violation of the decencies of professional intercourse” aq 

Tt was five o’clock inthe afternoon before Profess’ 
Reremann arrived. As soon as he came into my (fetta, 
noticed that he was in a state of great excitements Wit ye 
this agitation was due to exaggerated reports wry t 
may have received as to the Emperor's cond ety yt 
causes of a more personal nature, [am unable t0 SY i ise, 
cither from over-excitement or from some oid; alto- 
Bergmann behaved in a most extraordinary, Ine 
gether unaccountable, manner. bin 
ee briefly explained ‘the circumstances, and showed ed 
the tube which I had got ready, though Bergman’ we 
in too great a flurry to he able to listen attenth tig by 
then proceeded to the peror’s room, accel 


; we found 
Mrz Hovell, each of tus earrying. several 1WUe% tion, was 
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indication of any difficulty in breathing. Professor von 
Bergmann placed a chair opposite the window, and asked 
the Emperor to sit down upon it: and thereupon, without 
making any remark, he quickly undid the tape which kept 
the canula in position, pulled the latter out, and with con- 
siderable force, endeavoured to insert one which he had in 
his hand, and which was not provided witha pilot. The 
instrument was forced into the neck, but no air came 
though it. ‘The Emperot’s breathing’ thereupon became 
very much embarrassed, and the Professor withdrew the 
tube. This was followed by a violent fit of coughing, 
and there was considerable haemorthage. Professor 
von Bergmann next seized a tampon canula covered 
with sponge, cut the sponge quickly off, and then tried to 
push the tube into the windpipe. Again no air came 
through the canula, and it was clear that instead of enter= 
ing the air passage it had been forced downwards in front of 
the trachea, ploughing up the soft tissues in that situation, 
and making what is technically known as a false passage.” 
Ayain the Professor had to pull out the tube, and again 
its withdrawal was followed by violent coughing and 
streams of blood. To my consternation, Professor von 
Bergmann then pushed his finger deeply into the wound, 
and on withdrawing it tried to insert another tube; he 
again failed, however, and again the attempt was followed 
as before by must distressing coughing and copious lleed- 
ing. Professor von Bergmann then asked that his as- 
sistant, who was waiting in his carriage outside, might 
be sent for. It seemed as if he comtemplated doing 
some further operation, perhaps enlarging the wound; 
but the Emperor was ‘saved any further torture by the 
arrival of Dr. Bramann on the scene. Profeessr_ von 
Bergmann at once yielded the case into the hands of 
his assistant, and the young surgeon, taking a moderate 
size canula’(No 8 German mesaure), passed it with 
the greatest ease into the trachea. “There had, in- 
eed, never been any difficulty in introducing the canula. 
had inserted a tube in the presence of my colleagues, 
Drs. Wagner and Krause, at 10 o'clock that morning, 
and I subsequently took it out and substiruted another 
for it. Although both these tubes had passed quite freely 
and without causing either coughing or bleeding, neither of 
them was altogether satisfactory, and other canule had, 
therefore, toe procured. The Emperor coughed almost 
incessantly, and continued to lose much blood for two hours 
after Bergmann’s abortive stiuggles with the tube; the 
severity of the symptoms then began to diminish, but there 
was still a a good deal of coughing, with some hamorr- 
hage at intervals, till lis Majesty went to bed. 
Half an hour after the Professor’s departure, the Fm- 
peter sent for me and asked. ‘Why did Bergmann put 
is finger into my throat?” Ireplicd. ‘1 do not know, 
Sir.” “His Majesty then went on to say. “I hope you will 
not allow Professor von Bergmann to do any further opera- 
tionson me.” I answered.‘ After what { have seen to- 
day, Sir, I beg most respectfully to say that I can no longer 
have the honour of continuing in attendance on Your 
Imperial Majesty if Professor von Bergmann is to be per- 
mitted to touch your throat again.” 


Thenceforth the history of the case is 
chiefly an account of the mischief said to 
have been caused by Dr. BERGMANN’S 
supposed bungling. An abscess formed in 
front of the trachea where the false passage 
had been made. It gradually extended 
downwards and inwards, wearing away the 
EMPEROR'S strength and removing all 
chance of his battling long agaiust the 
disease. The incidents of the final struggle 
for life need not be repeated here. They 
have no special bearing on the purpose for 
which Dr. MACKENZIE’S book was written. 
Whether his charges are just or unjust, true 
or untrue, we do not attempt to pass judg- 
ment. But his book does certainly dispel 
all suspicion that he played a political 
rather than a medical réle. There can be 
little doubt, we think, that his treatment 
of the case was perfectly professional, and 
that he made no attempt to conceal the 
symptoms of cancer so soon as he was 
satisfied of their presence. As to the 
publication of his book and the style in 
which it is written, we can only repeat 
what we have previously said, that few 
English physicians of note would have 
defended their reputation in such a 
manner. Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, how- 
ever, is evidently a man who thinks more 
of the mass of public opinion than of its 
quality. From his own point of view he 
has won the day, for unless a Court of 
Law pronounces emphatically against him 
—which is most unlikely—the impression 
created by his book will be incapable of 
removal by any representations that his 
German collegues may make. 
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A SUNDAY IN TOKYO. 
jaa eet 


Much as the Japanese are given to copying the 
institutions of other nations, their copy is tarely 
aservile one, far more often an improvement on 
the original, A visit to Tokyo on a fine Sunday 
cannot fail to demonstrate this truth, at least in one 
instance, to. a Londoner, as he compares the festive 
aspect of the capital with his dismal recollections of 
thesame day at home. ‘The observance of Sunday 
as a holiday, though rather of the continental than 
the British type, seems to be becoming pretty 
general in Japanese Cities, apart from any re- 
ligious ideas; presumably it was initiated by the 
closure of the Government establishments on that 
day, and the citizens of Tokyo at any rate have 
not been backward in following the lead of their 
official guides. Ona fine Sunday, business, though 
not suspended, is slackened, and the places of 
popular resort are crowded, mostly of course by 
those who are busy during the week, shop-keepers, 
artisans, petty officials, students, and the like, 
with a good sprinkling of soldiers in uniform. AL 
such resorts the student of the art of obtaining 
the maximum of enjoyment by the simplest 
means, surely as useful an art as that of doubling 
the grass-crop, may learn much; he will at least 
see the gratilying results which accrue from the 
observation of the cheery maxims of Horace, by 
the whole populace enjoying the present good, 
hot troubling about the future, and sweetening 
the bitterness of life with ready mirth. Japanese 
pleasures are simple and inexpensive, of a nature 
indeed which would appear insipid in the extreme 
to an English crowd drawn from the same 
solid level, At the cost of a few sen a plea- 
sant day or afternoon is spent viewing the 
cherry blossoms in spring, the irises in’ sum- 
mer, or the chrysanthemums in autumn, and 
temperate refreshment is obtained from some tea- 
house or from the stalls of peripatetic caterers, 
An Englishman cannot but wish that the toiling 
masses in his own land were as generally capable, 
and had similar opportunities, of amusing them: 
selves in a like simple and refined manner ; un- 
happily they lacke not only the splendid climate of 
Japan, but what is more essential, that universal 
taining of the zsthetic instincts and associated 
regulation of conduct, the subjection to which for 
centuries has made the Japanese the polished and 
refined race they are. 

One Sunday late in October we visited the dis- 
trict of Dangozaka, where are numerous tea- 
houses with attached gardens laid out in the now 
well known Japanese miniature-landscape style, 
with ponds, ‘bridges, arbours, hills, dwarf trees, 
etc. At all seasons of the year they are frequented 
by holiday-folk, but at this, the chrysanthemum 
season, all Tokyo flocks to see the celebrated floral 
figures and groups representing mythological or 
historical incidents, or, which is much the same 
thing, scenes from well-known dramas. 

As the crowd, converging towards the entrance 
of a long, narrow street, thickened, we left our 
kurumas, stopped for a moment to glance at the 
gardens which lay on the slope of the slight eleva- 
tion on the top of which we were, and remarked 
the huge mat-sheds which now disfigured them 
while protecting the triumphs of horticultural skiil 
and patience from the weather. Proceeding then 
on foot we became units in a crowd so dense that 
progress at all was difficult and slow; but there is 
no annoyance in being wedged in’ a Japanese 
holiday-crowd; the Japanese * Arry”” has not yet 
been evolved, though plenty of models have been 
available, and no pretty muszme has to mourn her 
dress torn or stained or her elaborate coiffure 
deranged by ill-bred jostling. Slowly we advanced 
along the centre of the narrow banner-hung street, 
each side of which was lined with vendors of sweet- 
meats, toys, artificial flowers, etc. The entrances 
to the several gardens lay on either side, and at 
each were two or more loud-toned touts, squatting 
on elevated seats volubly announcing their rival 
attractions, and inviting the passers-bye to enter. 
‘Taking them in order, we entered the first, each of 
us receving for a few sex a wooden ticket and a 
sheet of wood-cuts of the figures within. Our 
kuruma coolies accompanied us; it was not their 
first visit, and they took a keen interest in pointing 
out and explaining as far as they could everything 
of interest, doing so with a charming absence of 
either servility or familiarity. In Japan the caste 
problem has ages ago been solved} distinctions of 
rank are so definite as to run no risk of oblitera- 
tion, and so do not require constant attention ; nor 
do the patrician classes regard the politeness of 
their social inferiors as an infringement on their 
own province. The chief objects of interest were 
the floral figures above mentioned, all of which 
were of life or heroic dimensions. One of the best 
and most frequented was a tableau representing 
































enticed out of her cave by the dancing of Uzumé, 
a legend narrated at length in many works on 
Japan. At the entrance of the cave, an opening 
amidst great masses of verdure shaped to repre- 
sent rocks, stands Amaterasu, in a kimono of white 
chrysanthemums on a green basis, a living shrub 
trimmed into the required shape; the fore- 
ground dances Uzumé, arrayed in loose trowsers 
wholly composed of red flowers, and a kimono of 
white ones; while various other figures fill up the 
picture, a god beating a drum, acock, crowing at 
the re-appearance of the sun-goddess, and so forth, 
all marvellously executed in’ chrysanthemums. 
‘Lhe heads and limbs of the human figures appeat 
to be of plaster, mostly very well modelled, while 
the flowers which compose or trim the garments 
are cither on a framework of split bamboo, or 
woven into a living bush shaped as requisite; the 
folds of the drapery are extremely natural. 
In the same garden is a tableau representing 
Kyohaku, the hero of a Chinese tale, in the act of 
digging up a golden pot, a reward of heaven for an 
exemplary act of filial piety. Another represents 
a'scene froma well-known drama: a magician who 
had assumed the disguise of a rat being wounded 
and forced to resume his human form by a loyal 
servant, etc. ‘There were nearly a dozen of the 
gardens, each with several such tableaux. Per- 
haps the most striking of them all was a represent- 
alion of the Buddhist saint Mongaku, sitting under 
a waterfall in order to expiate sins committed in 
his youth; a huge sheet of greenery, 30 ft. high, 
bespangled with thousands of large white chry- 
santhemums, stands for the waterfall; the foaming 
water at its base, in which the saint sits, is 
simulated by artfully arranged masses of white 
flowers and greenery} on each side rise the slate 
walls of the gorge, with real pines growing on their 
ledges; and over the water hover two deities 
gorgeously arrayed in variously-coloured flower- 
garments. 

Presently we sought a retired seat and watched 
the kaleidoscopic scene; it was lighted with a 
flood of billiant sunlight, which, cold as the air 
was, was warm enough to oblige the women to 
discard the wraps which hid their gay obis and 
kimonos. It was gratifying to observe that, where- 
asa large proportion of the men wore European 
dress, which certainly is better suited than their 
own for the active life a man should lead, nearly 
all the women were in native dress ; the few excep- 
tions filled the rdle of the drunken Helots of the 
Spartans. Many a family party we saw, the chil- 
dren in great delight at their surroundings, and 
eagerly questioning their elders as to which was 
who, in the vatious pieces; the stories seemed as 
familiar to them as are those of Little Red Riding- 
hood and the like to English children. 

After viewing some dozens of tableaux, some 
comic, such asa bath-woman scolding a man for 
gelling into a bath with his clogs on; some tragic; 
and sundry isolated figures, such as huge elephants, 
dragons, etc.; we left, just as the short autumn 
day'was dying, and the gardens were beginning 
to glow with paper lanterns. We had enjoyed an 
afternoon of unalloyed pleasure, and learned that 
in Japan, at any rate, roses without thorns may still 
be gathered. 



































AWOMORI. 





The town of Awomoti, situated at the bottom of 
the great gulf of the same name which so deeply 
indents the north coast of Hondo, at the mouth of 
a small river which drains an extensive plain shut 
in by lofty hills, is the chief market town of the 
province, and a centre to which is brought for sale 
a peculiar kind of variegated lacquer manufac- 
tures in its numerous villages. Lying at anchor 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, all that 
could be seen of the town was a long line of houses 
skirting the low sandy beach for a distance of two 
miles or so; inshore were about a dozen junks 
and one mail steamer flying the national colour, 
a quantity of shipping indicative of no great com- 
mercial activity. Numerous sampans filled with 
sightseers flitted round the ship, one containing 
a_crowd of white-clad soldiers, with yellow-banded 
German caps, from the large barracks which could 
be seen on a low hill just inland of the town. 
At noon several lacquer merchants came on 
board and did a good trade, especially among 
the men; and as they demanded about double 
the prices for which similar articles were sub- 
sequently procured on shore, and would abate 
very little, they reaped atich harvest. One young- 
ster, with a keen business air and a good stock, 























| devoted himself to the officers. He knew the English 


numerals, verbally and in writing, and besides 


no, no,” frequently ejaculated with a pleading 
exprespiptss| ifr spite of his innocent naivete, how- 
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ever, he totted up the prices of some half dozen 
articles with advantageous mistakes, all among 
the tens, which would have done credit to a 
London waiter. Presently the chief officer of the 
Kencho and a subordinate came alongside, dressed 
in European garb, and sitting on chairs in a 
common sampan, a somewhat’ undignified con- 
veyance for the occasion. Having paid their 
official call, they strolled round the decks and 
talked to the lacquer merchants, advising them 
not to charge exorbitantly, advice which they re- 
ceived with low bows but paid no further attention 
to. 
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ter in the afternoon a party of us went ashore 
and were coutteously conducted over the town by 
a couple of Kencho officers. ‘The town consists ot 
about 3,000 houses, with some 12,000 inhabitants ; 
its aspect is strikingly different from that of a town 
in South Japan, the streets being straight and of 
great width, and the mean-looking wooden houses 
being roofed with wood shingles, weighted with a 
number of large stones, to prevent their being torn 
off by the prevalent violent gales. A natvow foot- 
path along each side of each street is covered in 
by a slight roof projecting from the houses, thus 
affording a diy promenade in wet or snowy 
weather; outside this roofed footpath, on oné or 
both side of the main streets, is a deep ditch through 
which courses a rapid clear stream, in’ which 
children are constantly bathing and all sorts of 
household operationsarebeing conducted. A small 
rapid torrent from the nearest hills is conducted 
into this network of watercourses, which is sup- 
posed to be kept free from all filth, and neither eye 
hor nose gave us cause to discredit the statement, 














Among the few public buildings the hospital is 
one of the largest and Lést. [tis in charge of a 
native physician, educated in Western medicine, 
and its plan is not unlike that of a European hos 
pital, there being an out-patient department, di 
pensary, etc.; but there were no general wards. 
The its pay for accomodation and for 
medical attendance, and each has a neat room to 
himself, or herself. “he only other buildings of 
any architectufal pretence are those Paphian 
shrines to which Lais, Lalage, and Lydia, attract 
devotees; and of these there are a large number. 
In nearly every house something was offered for 
sale; and many of the shops were large and well 
supplied, some with the local lacquer-ware, every 
conceivable kind of box, tray, bowl, and the 
like; others with porcelain, European goods, 
beer of native make, and all kinds of articles of 
general use; furs also from Yesso, and abundance 
of dried salmon and shark’s fins. A great deal of 
salmon is caught in the bay, and also in a river 
distant some 15 miles from the town. Unvisited 
by Europeans as this town is, and remote from 
irect contact with Western ideas, the trade 
with the treaty port of Hokodate on the op- 
posite side of the sugar Straits being entirely 
native hands, it was of great interest to’ observe 
the extent to which European ideas and customs 
had been adopted. ‘The inhabitants being mostly 
of the poorer class, the native dress was unive 
sally worn, except by the police and officials ; but 
most shops were supplied with chairs or stools; 
numerous sewing machines, chiefly American, 
were in use; kerosine lamps had almost completely 
supplanted the paper lantern, and there must have 
been a large demand for bottled beer, judging 
from the fact that neatly every third shop con: 
tained a stock. A fine wooden bridge crossed the 
tiver a little above its mouth, and from it a grand 
view was to be had of a wide, carefully cultivated 
and well-watered plain, dotted with villages, and 
enclosed by a barrier of lofty blue hills. rom the 
bridge a lot of merry urchius were fishing, with 
bamboo rods and curious hooks, bundles of sharp- 
pointed, barbless acute-angled wires, Lut without 
much success. On the farther bank were sey 
tea-houses with nicely laid-out grounds, 
smiling black-eyed houris invited us to e 
partake of tea and cakes; but our time was lim 
and our conductors were anxious to show us the 
village temple, in no way remarkable save that in 
its grounds was a curiously distorted  fir-tree, 
ptated by them to be the oldest in Japan; its huge 
trunk could barely be spanned by two men, but-at 
vheight of about ten feet its branches had bee 
trained horizontally outwards, and now, supported 
on wooden posts, covered a space of some 70 to 8o 
feet in diameter. 































































Returning to the beach, we met our artist, fol- 
lowed by about half the children in the town's he 
had been biibing sundry pictuesque litle ciea 
tures with appies and plums, uniipe, to stand to 
Le sketched, and his retinue had gradually in 
creased during the afternoon till now, when, had 
W the Celebiated Piper himself, it could 
ebeen larger, ‘The railway, complete 
to Tokyo, is expected to be finished in 18yy, and 
Awomori may then be an important ports the 
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Hakodate merchants hope that the Canadian 
Pacific steamers at any rate will anship the mails 
there, to be taken across the straits and sent on to 
‘Tokyo by tail, so saving at least two days. 








LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
2 ee eae, 
(From our Spectat Corresronvent.) 


San Francisco, November 7th. 

Long before you receive this letter you will have 
get the news of yesterday's election, A statement 
of the result, made on present information, can 
only be of interest to your readers so far as it 
may be confirmed or disproved by later intelli- 
g I will thus simply say that at this noon, 
Benjamin Hartison of Indiana appears to have 
been elected President, having cartied New York 
by a majority variously estimated at from 8,000 
to 20,000. If later returns should modify ‘the 
result, your readers will know the fact. before they 
read these lines. 


New Yok was the pivot State. 








For many 


years, it has been divided politically by a line 
neatly corresponding with the Harlem River. ‘The 
counties north of that line give a Republican 
ties south’ of the line give a 

tr 


majority, The cou 
Democratic major When the “ cou 
comes to Hatlem River with a larger maj 
than New York City, Brooklyn, and Richmond 
can overcome, the State goes Republican; when 
the cities roll up a larger majority than the rural 
counties can offset, it goes Democratic. In 1884 
the cities overcame the country majorities by 1,047 
votes, and Cl nd was elected, Yesterday, it 
seems, the country majorities were increased and 
the cily majorities diminished. ‘The country came 
to Hailem River with a larger majority than in 
1884, and it was met by a smaller majority. ‘The 
most striking feature of the election is the victory 
of Hill, the Democratic candidate for Governor. 
Hill had many enemies. He had offended the 
temperance men by his velo of the high license 
bill. He had been openly charged with corruption 
in connection with the Aqueduct, He was identi. 
fied as a wading politician. Cleveland had no 
particular enemies, and his integrity had never 
been assailed, Yet Cleveland is probably beaten, 
and Lill probably elected. 

A vaticty of causes may be assigned for the 
result. In’New York city, the Mayoralty contest 
between Hewitt, representation of the country 
Democracy, and Grant, representative of Tam- 
many Hall, engrossed more attention than the 
Presidential fight, and it is charged, probably 

ith uth, that Tammany traded the head of the 
ticket for votes for Mayor. Ip Brooklyn, certai 
persons who had personal griev: against. Mr. 
Cleveland were active in diverting votes from him, 
Ic is yet too soon to determine why the Republican 
majorities in the rural counties were increased : 
but Cleveland’s want of magnetism and human 
sympathy is singularly illustrated by the fact. that 
his own ‘city of Buffalo, where he lived all his life, 
gave a majority of 1,509 against hin—a Republican 
gain of 450 over 188. 

It will be argued by the protectionists that the 
event gives the death-blow to “ British free trade.” 
In point of fact it shows that the American people, 
like the French and the Germans, are not suffi 
ciently educated as yet to insist on a tariff for 
revenue onl The event shows that it was bad 
policy for Mr, Cleveland to spring the issue on 
the country at this time. Had he refrained from 
making: revenue reform the leading issue in 
fight, there can hardly be a doubt but he woul 
have been re-elected on general principles; and 
then he would have had four years to educate the 
people up to his level. As matters stand, the 
controversy is in bad shape. The victorious Re 
publicans ave committed to resist a reduction of 
protection duties. Yet, the body of citizens who 
are opposed to protection and to the war tariff 
much larger than it was four 





















































































u yeas ago, 
nd it is exceedingly doubtful whether an 
such Dill as the senate tariff bill could re 








ceive the undivided support of the Republi 
in Congress. Mr. Hartison, if he has been elect- 
ed, will find himself confronted in March next with 
the same problem about the su:plus as Mr. Cleves 
land. In England, when the party of reform i 
beaten by the conservative party, the latter usually 
“steals the former's clothes,” as Disraeli put it, and 
proceeds to carry out its po It would not he 



















altogether impossible if a similar result occured 
[heve. No administration can conduct the basi 

ess of the country with a tariff which yields 
| $100,000,000 more money yearly than the public 
service requires, and which, for every dollar which 
jit puts in the Treasury, hands over $3 to some 
ttust or protected monopoly. 




















One impression prevails that, if Mr. Harrison 
has been elected, Mr. Blaine will be the power be- 
hind the throne—as he was in the Gat field Cabinet, 
But I have the most trustworthy information to the 
effect that no such situation is likely to occur, 
Mr. Hartison is already chafing, at the second 
fiddle he has been playing during the cam- 
paign. He is not a man of wide grasp, but he is 
very tenacious of his rights, and exceedingly 
jealous of his authority. He proposes to be “his 
own man.” Mr, Biaine or any one else pro. 
posing to run him, will find himself mistaken, 
Mr. Harrison says that every President who let 
himself be ruled by his Cabinet made a failure; 
he does not propose to err in that direction, It 
would not be surprising if his invitation to Mr. 
Blaine to take a seat at his council board were 
couched in such terms that it could not be ac- 
cepted; and if Mr. Harrison’s inaugural frankly 
admitted the necessity of revenue reform, though, 
for appearance sake, a plan different from that of 
Mr. Mills might be suggested. 

It Mr, Cleveland has been defeated, and re- 
legated to private life, the event will point a 
moral. As achief magistrate, Grover Cleveland 
left nothing to be desired. He was clear-headed, 
broad-minded, conscientious, absorbed in his devo- 
tion to the public interest, and utterly devoid of 
any taint of demagoguism. He fulfilled his duty, 
as he saw it, thoroughly and completely. He 
made mistakes, as all men do; but they were not 
serious mistakes; and he had the courage to 
confess them, and to withdraw from an untenable 
position, when he saw it was. untenable. Yet 
—if our present news be correct—he has been 
denied an honour which was vouchsafed to seven 
of his twenty-one predecessors, and has to make 
way for one who is a tyro in politics, and whois at- 
tempting to stand on an. impossible platform. 
The anomaly is due in part to the singular friend. 
lessness of the man. It is understood that he has 
hot one single personal friend. Not one of the 
many leading members of the party who have been 
brought into daily contact with him feels any 
affection for him.” He repels them all, He has 
neither sought advice nor tried to win regard, 
He has pursued the even tenor of his way, in sub- 
lime indifference to the wishes of his followers. 
No one ever knew whom he was going to appoint 
lo office, nor what he was going to say in his 

ges. He has seemed to feel not only that 
s the Democratic party, but the State. The 
consequence has been that lis supporters. were 
lukewarm yesterday, and in some places as in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., thiscost him many thousand votes. 
























































IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
ea et eee 
Before Gronce Jasueson, Esq., Acting Judge. 
Fripay, November goth, 1888. 


THE SPARTAN-WHAMPOA CASE. 


This case came up to-day, having Leen postponed 
from the 27th August. 

‘The petition was as follows :— 

1. In the month of July, 1888, the American bargue 
Spartan, of which the plaintiff are owners was lying at 
anchor in the ha:bour of Hyogo, when at about 7 
o'clock in the morning of the 2grd day of July the 
steamer Whampoa came to anchor ahead of acd 
dangerously near to the Spartan. 

2. Henry Cairns, the master of the Spartan, com. 
plained tothe master of the Whampoa for giving the 
Spartan a foul berth, and received from him the reply 
that the Whampoa would only be in port for ake 

ours. 

3. At 2.30 p.m, on the 23rd day of July, 1888, when 
the wind was blowing a fresh gale, those on board the 
steamer Whampoa, having steam up, attemptedto heave 
up her port anchor and in doing so dropped broadside 
on to the bows of the Spartan and remained in 
frequent collision with her fur a period of four hours 
carrying away the jibbom, bowsprit and foremast with 
all gear attached, tearing her port bow to pieces and 
eventually dropping under her stern, striking het 
heavily, splitting her rail and doing other damage to 
the Spartan, 

4 The Spartan was under charter to proceed to 
Tacoma with a cargo of tea, At the tine of the collision 
she was loaded and ready for sea, By reason of the 
premises she will delayed for a period of about four 
weeks for repi 

5. The Whampoa improperly neglected to keep 
clear of the Spartan, 

‘The plaintiffs claim -— 

1. Damages, demurrage and costs laid at $20,000. 

2. That tt may be declared that the plaintiffs are 
entitled to the damage proceeded for, 
the given by the defendants be con- 
in such damage and in costs, 

That the accounts and vouchers relating to such 
age be referred to the Registrar assisted by mer- 
chants to I" ort the amount t hereof, 
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5, Such further or other relief as the nature of the 
case may require, 

‘The answet Was as follows :— 

1, Defendants adit that the steamship Whampoa 


came to anchor in the Harbour of Hiogo about 7 


o'clock on the morning of the 2grd July, but deny that 
the said steamship was anchored dangerously near the 
barque Spartan, 

2 The defendants deny that any complaint was 
made to the master of the steamship Whampoa to the 
effect alleged in the ond paragraph of the petition, or 
that any communication was received by the master of 
the Whampoa to that effect or to any like effect. 

3. The defendants admit that on the afternoon of 
the agrd July the steamship Whampoa came into colli- 
sion with the barque Spartan while the latter vessel 
was at anchor, doing the said barque certain damage, 
but deny that the collision was the result of negligence 
on the part of those on board the steamship Whampoa 
but say that the said collision arose from causes over 
which those on board had no control and was the 
result of inevitable accident. 

4. The defendants have no means of knowing whe. 
ther or not the allegations of paragraph 4 of the peti 
tion are correct. 

5. The defendants deny the allegations of the sth 
paragraph of the petition. 

6. ‘The defendants further say that on the 23rd July, 
1888, while lying properly moored in Hiogo Harbour 
when the wind was blowing a strong gale from the 
N.E, with frequent squalls, the steamship Whampoa 
began to drag her anchors at about 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon and was driven down by the force of the 
wind near to the bows of the Spartan ; that thereupon 
those on board the Whampoa got up steam and tried 
to recover their proper anchorage, but that whilst 
steaming up to and when getting near the port anchor, 
the steamship during a heavy squall of wind broke her 
sheer, came broadside to the wind and becoming 
unmanageable was driven by the force of the wind on 
to the bows of the Spartan, 

7. That all proper measures were adonted by those 
on board the Whampoa to avoid the collision. 

8. That the said collision was so far as the steam- 
ship Whampoa is concerned an inevitable accident. 














Mr. Lowder, who appeared for the plaintiffs 
said—I have to request to be allowed to make a 
slight amendment in the second paragraph of 
the petition. I would substitute for the words 
«complained to the master,” “complained to those 
on board,” for “received from him,” “received 
from them” and for the words “ would only be in 
port for a few hours” “we are going to move in.” 

Mr. Litchfield said he would object to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Lowder—I had better support my applica- 
tion then. The application is made under rule 275, 
which says— Nothing in these rules shall affect 
the power of the Court (for reasons to be recorded 
in the minutes of proceedings) to order or allow 
any amendment of any petition, answer, notice or 
other document whatever, at any time on such 
terms (if any) as justice requires.” ‘The applica- 
tion is not made for any purpose of delay, and I 
think you will agree with me, when you see the 
kind of amendment I ask, that it cannot in the 
least incommode my learned friend on the other 
side. It amounts really to a verbal alteration 
or amendment of the petition, and the application 
is simply made that the petition may correspond 
with the evidence to be adduced in support of it. 
It is made under rule 275, with reference to which 
I will refer to the case of Tilldesley against Har- 
per reported in 10 Chancery Div. ‘This was an 
appeal against a judgment of Mr. Justice Fry, 
who had refused an application similar to this to 
be allowed to amend the statement of defence, 
and I refer to the case simply in order that I may 
read the judgment of the Lords Justices on this 
point. (Extract read.) I may add that I have never 
known in this Court an application of this kind to 
be objected to; it generally follows as a matter of 
course. 

Mr. Litchfield—I admit that the Court has 
under certain circumstances large powers to amend 
a petition—perhaps even after part of the evidence 
on behalf of the plaintiff has been commenced. 
But it will not do so where the allegations pro- 
posed to be amended are material and obligatory 
on the plaintiff to prove as laid in the. peti- 
tion. It is a well established rule of procedur 
in the Court of Admiralty—that a plaintiff to 














succeed in a case must succeed secumdum aligati 


et probati, that is to say the proof adduced 
by him in support of his case must bear out the 
particular allegations in the petition. I think to 
meet my learned friend’s motion in this matter I 
had better state to the Court the course that I 
wish to take this morning, and that is to inform 
your Honour that since the hearing of the 27th 
August last at which upon motion by the defendants 
the bearing of the case was postponed for the 
attendance of witnesses—officers of the Whampoa 
—on behalf of the defendants, it has come to the 





knowledge of the defendants in their capacity 


Vyaimpoa, and of 
O08 


as owners of the steamship J 
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Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, as managing agents 
of that line of steamers, that two men, Watt Lums- 
den, first officer, and J. L. Stewart, second officer, 
of the Whampoa, the men who were in charge of 
the ship at the time of the accident in Kobe Har- 
bour which has given rise to these proceedings, 
have in a most unjustifiable manner deserted 
their vessel while she was in one of the ports of 
New Zealand, and did not return to the China 
ports with her. It may be that these two men 
or one of them by ‘his negligent handling 
of the vessel caused the accident; that without 
their evidence is not for me to say, but the 
plaintiffs do not admit that that was the case. 
On the other hand, as it is a well established 
rule that in cases of collision between two vessels 
at anchor, when one alleges that the accident 
was caused by vis major or by inevitable ac- 
cident as is the defence in this case, the onus 
probandi lies on the defendants—the owners— 
alleging inevitable accident. The defendants, 
feeling this and being deprived by the coward- 
ice of their officers of that material evidence, 
which would support their case, have instructed 
me to consent to judgment in this case upon the 
4th paragraph of the petition being entered for 
the plaintiffs, because it did not seem to them 
compatible with their good name, or the good name 
which the company they represent wishes to m 
tain, that they should prolong litigation after it 
became obvious to them that they could not ul- 
timately succeed. But, while consenting to judg- 
ment, I have to ask that such judgment be entered 
without costs except so fi as such costs 
were occasioned by the motions and orders 
of the 2rst and 27th August respectively on the 
ground that the plaintiffs by the first and second 
paragraphs of the petition have made there such 
allegations that they could not succeed at the trial 
unless they were amended, and those allegations 
I say are material—implicitly material—to the 
issue. The first is that the Whampoa gave the 
Spartan a foul berth, the second that Henry 
Cairns, the master of the Spartan, warned the 
master of the Whampoa that fe had given her a 
foul berth, What were actually the facts as dis- 
closed by the master in his evidence given before 
the Court— 

Mr, Lowder—I must object ; there is absolutely 
no evidence before the Court at present. 

The Judge—I am not aware of an: 

Mr. Litchfield—I think the evidence of the 
master was given preparatory to the hearing. 

The Judge—I have no knowledge of that, sitting 
here as judge. 

Mr. Litchfield—I shall ask to put it in, 

Mr. Lowder—I submit if my learned friend has 
such an application to make it will come after the 
first point hasbeen decided. Then of course the 
conduct of the case will, according to his own state-4 
ment, be in his hands; the onus of proof is on him, 
and if he chooses he can make use of evidence 
which we know asa matter of fact has been taken for 
the plaintiffs. But I think he is a little premature. 

The Judge—I am bound to say, Mr. Litchfield, 
that unless you can show me some authority to 
support your contention, Iam disposed to think this 
amendment should be allowed. 

Mr. Litchfield—I do not think there is any case 
exactly meeting the question, but I will refer you to 
the leading cases on the subject in Admiralty 
proceedings, which lay down the rule that the proof 
must correspond with the allegations. 

Mr. Lowder—I admit that. 

The Judge—No doubt, but the point here is 
what is the allegation, He says he proposes to 
alter his allegation, and then he will lead proof to 
correspond with it. He asked first of all that 
the words “ those on board” should be substituted 
for “the master”—not so material an alteration 
that it should be refused. 

Mr. Litchfield—My contention is that suppose 
this case had gone to trial the plaintiffs would have 
been obliged to prove that allegation as laid. 

The Judge—That may or may not be, but it 
does not follow that they are not to be allowed to 
amend before the trial. Unless you can show me 
some authority for refusing an amendment of this 
nature, I think I must hold against you. 

Mr. Litchfield—I admit that you have large 
powers as to amendments, and the question is as 
to the terms on which you will allow it. 

The Judge—I am perfectly prepared to put 
them on terms—to allow you to meet the new alle- 
gations. You do not deny that I have the power 
to give this amendment? 

Mr. Litchfield—Of course not. The Court has 
very large powers, and the question is on what terms 
the amendment will be allowed. That depends 
entirely on the nature of the allegations it is wished 
to amend, and there can be very little doubt about 
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ite matter when, as in this case, an allegation ic) 


made of such a serious nature as that one vessel 
gave another a foul berth, which if proved would 
carry with it the consequence that the defendants? 
vessel would be liable for damages done in the 
collision, even though there were no further or other 
negligence attributable to those in charge of her. 

The Judge—One moment. Ido not understand 
them to amend the allegation as to the foul berth. 

Mr. Lowder—I still say as in the first paragraph 
that the Whampoa came to anchor ahead of and 
dangerously near to the Spartan. 

The Judge—The amendment does not materi- 
ally aller the main allegation. ‘They still say the 
Whampoa gave them a foul berth. All they ask 
to amend is the detail as to who the statement 
yas made to, and the nature of the reply. 
is not very material, The petition is allowed to 
be amended; and you, Mr. Litchfield, consent to 
a judgment on the issue that the Whampoa was 
to blame for the collision 

Mr. Litchfield—I consent to judgment on the 
4th paragraph of the petition, that the question of 
damages be referred to the Registrar and mer- 
chants. Of course the rest follows. 

Mr, Lowder—That would not be satisfactory to 
me, because there are other parts of the prayer 
which are rather pointedly excluded from this pro- 
posed consent. 

‘The Judge—The order will be just of the same 
ature ‘as if it had gone to hearing and they had 
ost. 

Mr. Litchfield—I ask that while judgment may 
be entered for the plaintiffs, it should be entered 
without costs. 

The Judge—But why? 

Mr. Litchfield—On the ground of those faulty 
allegations in the first and second paragraphs of 
the petition. There is the evidence of the master 
taken preparatory to the hearing. 

The Judge—But the allegations 
materially aliered as amended. 
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Mr. Litchfield—The evidence of the captain 
shows that— 
Mr. Lowder—I must object to the evidence of 





anybody being gone into till the evidence is 
before the Court, and then T am quite prepared to 
meet any allegation that is made. 

Mr. Litchfield—I understand the evidence is 
before the court, as taken preparatory to the 
hearing. 

The Judge—Oh no, 
so far. 

Mr, Litchfield—I will ask you to consider the 
question of costs in this case on this question 
of the amendment of the second paragraph. ‘The 
master instructed his counsel to make these alle- 
gations, and, the collision having occurred on the 
23rd July, and the petition having been filed on 
the goth July there was ample time between 23rd 
July and the date the master left Kobe for the 
purpose of coming up to Yokohama for him to 
have ascertained whether the master of the 
Whampoa was the person he addressed or not. 
The allegation is amended either for the purpose 
of showing that the master was mistaken in some 
way or another in the allegation which he instructs 
his counsel to make, or that he was negligent and 
remiss in making the enquiries that he is supposed 
to have made. I submit with all deference that 
the allegations of the second paragraph are very 
material in considering the evidence of the master, 
and [think it is a question whether the amend- 
ment should be allowed. If allowed it should only 
be on such terms as, to use the words of the Master 
of the Rolls, will be ‘'a warning to future litigants 
to make allegations in their petition correspond 
with what they intend to prove at the hearing.” 

The Judge—I need not trouble you, Mr. Low- 
der. Ihave no hesitation about the matter. I 
am quite prepared to grant the amendments with- 
out any terms; they do not go to the root of the 
matter tothat extent. Consequently the order will 
be to consent to judgment against the Whampoa, 
and the usual reference to the Registrar and mer- 
chants to assess the damages with costs. The re- 
ference will be to Mr. Troup, the Assistant-Judge, 
as registrar, with assessors if desired. 

Mr. Lowder—Under those circumstances it may 
be necessary for me later on to ask for further 
time to file evidence with regard to damages, 
and so on. For this reason, that my witnesses, 
who left as you know sometime ago, have not yet 
arrived. They left Vancouver in the Abyssinia, 
which departed on the 13th of this month, and to- 
day being the 3oth they have only had 17 days, 
and at this time of the year the passage will pro- 
bably be longer. I am not making a specific 
application; I'am only stating this for the infor- 
mation of the Court and of my learned friend. 

‘The Judge—Well, that will be considered when 
you make the application, 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HAKODATE FOR 1887. 
es eS 
Mr. Trencu to the Marquis of Satiseury. 

Tokio, June 4, 1888. 
My Logp,—I have the honour to transmit here- 
with to your Lordship a very interesting Report 
drawn up by Mr. J. J. Quin, Her Majesty's Con- 
sul at Hakodate, on Agriculture in the Hokkaido, 
on which he has expended much time and labour. 


Lhave, &c., 
(Signed) 


Consul Quin to Mr. TRENCH. 
Hakodate, May 3o, 1888. 
nce with the instructions re- 
the 
the 
the 


POER TRENCH. 
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Sir,—In accord. 
ceived in the Foreign Office Circulars, dated 
3rd and gist of January of this year, | have 
honour to forward a Report on Agriculture in 
Hokkaido. 

‘These northern islands being almost entirely 
undeveloped, this Report will consist perforce 
mostly of an account of the various undertakings 
Ly the Japanese Government in favour of agricu! 
ture sitice the so-called restoration or assumption 
by the present Emperor of the active duties of 
government 

Previous to that time, although the Island of 
Yeso was under the rule of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, so far from any attempis Leing made to 
open up the country and develop farming, it was 
rather discouraged. Only old residents in tie 
te neighbourhood of Hakodate, Esashi, 
na, and a few other towns, cultivated si 
vegetables, &c., as found ready sale on the local 
markets. | With these exceptions, fishing and 
taking edible seaweed were the only industries 
carried on, 

In the end of 1869 the Colonisation Department 
was formed, not only for the purpose of develop 
ing agriculture, but also for the purpose of inducing 
seitlers to come to the island for all kinds of trade 
and industries. Contingents of the poor retainers 
of vatious feudal lords, together with farmers and 
ans, were brought over and settled at various 
points. Previous to that time the islind had not 
been surveyed nor mapped out into districts 
officially, but by an Imperial edict, dated August, 
1869, the name of the yd was changed from 
YVeso to Hokkaido, which name includes all out- 
lying islands, and it was divided into provinces 
and 86 districts, 

In order to show clearly the efforts made by the 
Government to develop the agricultural resources 
of the island, I wil! here shortly enumerate the 
vatious administrations and changes that have 
taken place since the Colonisation Department 
was first established, 

In July, 1869, the Colonisation Department was 
institited, and an office was opened in. Tokio for 
the development of the Hokkaido, and in October 
of the same year branch offices were established 
in Hakodate and Nemuro. Nabeshima Naoshiro, 
the Daimio of Hizen, was the first head of the 
department, but in the following month, fe, 
August, 1869, Higashi Kuzé, a Kugé or Court 
noble, was nominated in his stead, and he came 
north to reside. In November, 1870, Mr., now 
Count, Kuroda Kiyotaka, was appointed Vice- 
Governor, and was directed by the Emperor to 
visit Europe and America to study the agricultural 
methods prevailing in those continents 

In May, 1871, the head office of the Colonisation 

Department was established in Sapporo, which 
be the seat of the local government, a branch 
ing still maintained in Tokio, 
In June the same year Kuroda engaged the 
services of General Horace Capron, the head of 
the Agricultural College at Washington, and three 
others, and he also purchased quantities of neces 
sary agricultural machinery, live stock, tees, and 
its, and seeds of all kinds. 

General Capron was appointed general advi 
and the others were entrusted with survey 
giving instruction in the use of machinery, the 
selection of land, and with mining and medical 
departments. 

From the commencement up to the time wher 
the Colonisation Department was abolished, 
foreigners were engaged for various periods, i.e., 
4. Englishmen, 41 Americans, 1 Fienchinan, 3 
Dutchmen, 5 Russians, and 3 Germs nd they 
were employed in the schools, mills, brewery, on 
the farms, aud on board vessels owned by the de- 
partarent 
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In September, 1871, an experimental farm and 
Harden was established in Tokio, where ali foreign 
stock, plants, and seeds were first brought and 





tested to see if the climate su 
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Nanaye, near Hakodate, and to Sapporo. 
were also trained there in the treatment of stock 
and the use of machinery, also in the foreign 
modes of farming, after which they were sent to 
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the Hokkaido. 

In December of the same year the Government 
imported some farmers to the neighbourhoud of 
Nanaye, and built 20 houses for them. 


In May, 1873, the authoritics sent live stock, 
consisting of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, and 
seeds of various kinds, along with a number of 
ed pupils from ‘Tokio, and a Govern- 
ment farm was started at Nanaye, with oflices, 
farm buildings, & 

In July, 1874, Mr. Kuroda Kiyotaka be 
head of the Colonisation Department, and no fu 
ther changes took place till February, 1882, when 
the Colonisation Department was abolished, and in 
its stead the three prefectures of Sapporo, Hako- 
date, and Nemuro were established, principally 
on the same footing as the various prefectures on 
the main-land. The establishment in Tokio was 
then transferred to the Imperial Houseliold Depart. 
ment, and tite farms at Nanaye and Sapporo, the 
i I College, the brewery, flour mills, and 
ngs were transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce. 

In January, 1886, the three prefectures of Sap- 
poro, Hakodate, and Nemuro were abolished, and 
a new administration, called the Hokkaido Go- 
vernment, was established under the supervision 
of Mr, Iwamura Michitoshi, and the farms and all 
public undertakings were retransferred from the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Commerce to the Hok 
ido Government, but the brewery, flour mills, 
&e., have been since disposed of to private i 
dividuals or to companies on very moderate terms. 
During the whole of this period all the farms and 
other industrial pursuits undertaken by the Govern- 
ment were carried on at a loss. 

Previous to the formation of the Colonisation 
Department there were very few towns or villages 
in the island, except those of Hakodate, Fukuyama, 
Esashi, and one or two others, excluding. the ab- 
original Ainu settlements. In September, 1886, 
the’ first’ batch of several hundied emigrants 
w assembled in Tokio, and forwarded to the 
neighbourhood of Hakodate, Nemuro, and Soya 
at Government expense, and from that time for- 
ard great numbers were brought into the island 
and seitled in various distiicts. Of late years a 
cettain number immigrated at their own expense, 
and several of the ex-feudal lords obtained grants 
or leases of lands, and settled numbers of their 
former retainers upon them, 

As showing the increase of population in the 
Hokkaido since efforts were commenced to colonise 
it, it may be mentioned that between 1869 and 
1886 there were 22,034 houses erected and 106,302 
persons brought to the island by the Colonisation 
Department. In 1869 there were 10,397 houses 
and 48,867 Japanese on the island, and up to 31st 
December, 1886, there were 62,745 houses and 
225,958 persons, being an increase of 52,348 houses 
and 187,091 persons; but these ts $ include 
immigrants of all classes, not a than a tule 
over Uhree-tenths of the whole beir tual farmers. 
There are at the present time 787 towns and vi 
in the Hokkaido. 

The larger proportion of immigrants have come 
from the prefectures of Awomort, Akita, and Nii 
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a, owing to their proxmity of accessibility to 
this island, but large contingents have also come 
from many other districts. 

The rules and regulations respecting the immi 
gration of colonists tothe Hokkaido were at first 
entirely limited to agriculturists; later fvesh rules 
were made, including artis all waders, &e., 
but with them this report has nothing to do. 

‘The first rules were promulgated in November, 
1869, and were roughly as follows :— 
money for adults and children, with all 

s furnished by Government. 
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Land was given to each householder not exceed- 
ing 10,000 tse, nearly Shacies. Rough shelter 
was provided till_a dwelling was erected, and the 





following house furniture and utensils were furni 
shed :—Two quilts were given to each person above 
15, and one each to all under that age. Four 
thick mats and six ordinary mats, cach 6 feet by 
‘Two sancepans, two pots for boiling rice, 
iwo cups each, one bucket, two tubs for washing 
Gs during three years, for each person ol 
15 years and upwards, a daily allowance of un- 
cleaned rice of 1,588 pints, with smaller allowance 
for juniors, and a further daily allowance per 
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‘There was also a class of emigrants, who had 
sufficient means to pay their own expenses, and 
who were only given land, a house, and the above- 
mentioned furniture and farming tools, but who 
received maintenance. During the first four or five 
years also, Government gave as a reward for in- 
dustry, to each colonist being a householder whose 
entire expenses were defiayed by them, a sum of 
about 2 dol. for each tan of land (about one-quarter 
of an acre) reclaimed and brought into cultivation, 
and a sum of 10 dol. for the same amount of land 
reclaimed by those who paid their own expenses 
to the island, 

In May, 1871, rules were formulated for the 
medical treatment gratis of all colonists. 

In further rules made in September, 1872, it was 
laid down that no duties or taxes should be levied 
for the first five years after any colonist took up 
land; for the following two years only-one-teuth 
of the ordinary taxes were exacted ; but after that 
the regular taxes were to be paid, t.e., 1 per cent. 
on the value of the land, but in certain districts 
where special difficulties or drawbacks existed 
taxes were remitted for as long a period as 3o years. 
These original rules and regulations were fre- 
quently altered, each fresh change being a litle 
less in’ favour of the colonist till the present day, 
when the rules may be rougiily stated as follows :— 

‘The colonists are no longer sought for and 
brought by the Hokkaido Gove and the 
regulations concerning assistance and maintenance 
have been repealed, and the help henceforth to be 
afforded by Government will consist. in_ making 
public roads, and in indicating favourable localities 
for settling on, also in assisting the colonists 
find a maiket for their produce; but in the case of 
deserving persons, who apply to emigrate from the 
ainland, with an earnest purpose of colonising in 
the Hokkaido, assistance will still be given by the 
Government of the island somewhat on the former 
footing. 

In June, 1886, the regulations for granting and 
selling land were abolished, and fresh rules were 
laid down as follow: 

No land in future will be given as a free grant, 
nor will it be sold at once by the Government to 
any applicant. Persons applying for land will not 
as atule be allowed to take up more than about 
85 statute acres, unless the undertaking is a bond 
fide one, and evidently requires more land, such 
as grazing land for caitle or horses, &c., when the 
necessary amount will be allotted free of taxes for 
a certain period, according to the acreage and 
difficulty of clearing, not exceeding 10 years, under 
an agreement to break it up, and bring it into 
cultivation within the period fixed : all land not so 
cleared, &c., to be forfeited. At the fixed date, or 
even before, according to circumstances, the land 
will be sold for 1 yen, about 3s. per 1,000 tsubo— 
equal to about” eighty-five hundredths of an 
acre—and title deeds handed over. Further, from 
date of purchase no taxes will be levied for an- 
other petiod of 10 years, after which the usual tax 
of 1 per cent. on the value is to be paid. 


The rule by which no immediate sale of land 
can Lake place for the future was made to prevent 
persons tiling up land on. speculation, to the 
detriment of those who were earnest colonists; and 
all those who had bought land previous to the 
formulating of the new rules, but who had not 
brought their land into cultivation, were obliged 
to enter into an cement to till the land within 
a certain pi resell it to the Government for 
the price paid originally : those who had obtained 
free grants of land, and had neglected to till it, 
were also made liable to forfeit it alter a date agreed 
on if the land was not cleared and broken up. 

Rewards were paid and are still given by the 
Government for the destruction of bears and wolves, 
differing in amount according to the localities. 
from 15s. to 218.3 wolves, from 215. to 
30s. Frow 1880 to the end of 1882 over 2,000 
bears and 300 wolves have been shot. 

When the Colonisation Department was inat- 
gurated, it was anticipated that immigration to 
this island would be on a very large scale; but the 
expectations of the Government have been by no 
means fulfilled. 
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household, of what was then eguivalent to 44d, 
for fish, vegetables, &e. | 
The colonists were also provided with the fallow. | 
ing agricultural implements:—Two mattocks, a 
heavy hedying-knile, two sickles, a caw, an axe, 
wo ch: ng stones, and ten rough mats used 
for drying corn, &e. ‘They also reecived seeds for 


the I st year's crop. 
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31d. Life in the southern parts of Japan does 
not present very many hardships, and there have 
been many public works undertaken of late yearss 
such as railways and road-making, by which in 
sack farming times the poorer classes were able 
to profitably employ their time, and the richer 
ones found plenty of openings for the investment 
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ath, Again, there were a number of those who 
were induced to come who had been persuaded 
by the forwarding agents that the Hokkaido was 
an El Dorado, where a competency, if not a 
fortune, could be easily made, and who, on facing 
the reality that hard work and privation for some 
years were the lot of pioneers, returned as soon as 
they were able, and discouraged others from 
coming. 

sth, ‘There is the fact that only one crop can be 
raised in a year in the Hokkaido against several 
successive crops in the south; that winter sets in 
at latest in the beginning of November, and lasts 
till the middle of April, during which time all 
farmers who do not live in the proximity of large 
towns have no employment, and consume all they 
produced in the summer, requiring also a much 
large supply of fuel and warm clothing. 

‘There was little or no land under cultivation in 
this island till the formation of the Colonisation 
Department in 1869. The entire amount was 
about 750 acres of rice land and 1,750 acres of 
arable land, in all 2,500 acres, nearly the whole 
of which was in the neighbourhood of Hakodate. 
Every effort was made to bring all available land 
under cultivation, and during the 13 years’ ex- 
istence of the Colonisation Department 1,090 acres 
more of rice land and 25,150 acres of arable land 
were cleared and cropped throughout the island. 
Besides these regular farms must be counted the 
garden patches attached to nearly every house, 
and the large tracts enclosed for cattle and horse 
breeding, &c. Since then up to the end of last 
year a further amount of about 17,500 acres of 
arable and rice land have been reclaimed, making 
in all some 44,740 acres reclaimed since 1869. 

‘The rice land is mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Esashi and Hakodate, the southern portion of the 
island, and the arable land is mostly round Sap- 
poro and Mombetsu. Very litle land is under 
cultivation at Nemuro. 

The whole of the Hokkaido, which includes the 
outlying islands, measures about 36,882 English 
square miles, being about one-fourth of the extent 
of the rest of Japan. 

The land is fairly good, but with all the efforts 
made and money spent up to the end of 1881 only 
about 179 English square miles had been brought 
under cultivation, and since that date up to the 
present a rough estimate places the reclaimed land 
at 170 square miles more, say in all 349 square 
miles, which also includes all grazing farms and 
enclosures, being less than 1 per cent. of the 
whole, which is a very poor result, mainly attribut 
able, ‘as stated before, to the inclemency of the 
climate. 

Subsequent to the establishment of the Colonisa- 
tion Department, a number of private companies 
were formed to open up the country, but after 
some experience they proved a failure, and have 
mostly ceased to exist; at present there are six 
companies only, none of which, however, is do- 
ing well. 

From 1869 to 1886, 280 miles of roads have been 
made, varying in width from six feet to 78 feet 
at a cost of 1,220,526 yen, or dollars, equal at 3s. 
4d. to the dollar to 204,9212. 

The various articles of farm produce which 
succeed best in the Hokkaido are wheat of various 
kinds, barley, daizu (Soja hispida) shozu (Phaseo- 
lus radiatus), millet, sorghum, hemp, buckwheat, 
maize; and potatoes, rice, oats, beetroot, and 
several other species are grown, and have suc- 
ceeded fairly well, but as yet cannot be said to be 
grown on a large scale. In addition, garden 
produce and vegelables of all kinds are grown in 
sufficient quantities to meet all local demands. 
The farms are mostly worked by hand labour, 
ploughs and other insiruments of husbandry being 
very little used. Cattle and horses are therefore 
mostly used for transport purposes. The manure 
used is principally horse litter and night soil. 
Fish manure is also used, but in small quantities 
only, mostly for rice fields. Some of the land is 
very rich, requiring no manure for several years. 

Tappend a table showing the average produce 
per tan, equal to 39.2115 square poles, and the 






































price of the principal ‘articles of agricultural 
produce, dining the year 1887, taken from official 
reports. 


Talso append a table showing the amount of 
the principal farming produce in the Hokkaido 
for the years 1873, 1879, and 1886, from which the 
increase of agricultural pursuits may be judged. 

In former times there were very few fruit-bearing 
trees in the Hokkaido, and they were all wild, 
consequently the Colonisation Department im: 
ported large quantities of trees from the mainland 
and abroad, of which apples and grapes have 
succeeded best, and have Leen most appreciated 
by the inhabitants. 

The number of native and fo 





ign fruit trees of 





1,359,744) comprising apples, pears, plums, apri- 
cols, preengages, peaches, grapes, curiants (black, 
white, and ted), and gooseberr Strawberries 
also succeed very well. The number of trees sold 
and given away to farmers is about 800,000, and 
the remainder are planted in the Government farms 
of Nanaye and Sapporo. 

It was considered that the lacquer tree (Rins 
vernicifera) would not succeed in the north, and 
the few trees first planted were not looked after; 
but last year 157 young tees, averaging fiom five 
to 11 inches in girth, were tapped, and the yield 
was fairly satisfactory. The amount of sap was 
less than the same number of trees of a similar 
size would lave yielded farther south, but the 
proportion of water and foreign matter was only 
one-fourth, while the sap of southern trees is said 
to be generally nearly half water. After refining, 
the lacquer was also found to ‘give avery high 
polish, and it is therefore intended to promote the 
growth of the tree as much as possible. The 
young trees at once planted last year amounted 
to 156,582, of which 15,491 were sold, and the re- 
mainder, 135,091, were given away. 

Sericulture was another undertaking of the 
Colonisation Department, and silkworm breeding 
establishments were started at Sapporo, Nanaye, 
and Nemuro, and a reeling factory was also 
built at Sapporo. ‘The silk was found to be of 
good quality, and the breeding of silkworms gradu- 
ally increased. In 1887 there were 23 districts 
throughout which breeding was carried on, and 
which had produced 1,888 koku of cocoons, and the 
sille compares favourably with southern kinds, 
some samples having been sold last year for ex- 
port. It is therefore proposed to increase this 
branch of industry. 

The mulberry trees on which the worms are fed 
are found growing wild all over the island, but 
not heing of such good quality as those on the 
mainland, trees were impotted from various dis- 
tricts and from China, but after four or five yeal 
the imported trees nearly all died off, so as it is 
found they do not suit the climate, efforts are being 
made by manuring and paying more attention to 
the native stock to improve it. 

‘The first attempt at improving the breed of horses 
in this island was made some go years ago, when 
about 60 horses and mares were brought over from 
the province of Nambu, and turned loose in two 
places, Usu and Abuta, where there were grassy 
plains. Again later, on two different occasions, 
horses were brought over and turned loose in several 
other districts, but no attention being paid to them 
they degenerated, and on the formation of the 
Colonisation Department in 1869, they were found 
to be so small and useless that they were all dis- 
posed of: there were then some 600. 

In 1872 a farm was established at Niicapu, and 
American sires and good Japanese stock were 
imported there; later, other establishments were 
started for horse, cattle, sheep, and pig breeding 
at. Makomanai, Isari,, Nanaye, and) Nemuro, 
foreign and selected Japanese stock being used. 

‘The use of the sires and bulls, &c., was given 
free to the farmers, and in certain cases they were 
lent out of the establishment to outlying districts. 
The sheep farms proved a failure, both those 
worked under Government supervision, as well as 
those owned by private individuals; but the horse, 
cattle, and,pig farms succeeded fairly well. 

‘The efforts to improve the breed of horses have, 
of all the other undertakings, proved the most 
successful, and some very good half-breds have 
been turned out; besides, the purely native stock 
show a marked improvement. 

‘The horse farm at Niicapu is over 17,000 acres 
in extent, besides which some 85 acres ate under 
hay, oats, maize, &c., used as fodder in winter. 
It was started with 1,872 native ponies, besides 
foreign sires and selected stock from the mainland 
Up to the end of 1881, 2,557 Japanese ponies 
were born, of which 578 were kept, the remainder 
being sold or having died. During the same 
period 138 half-bred foals were horn, of which 60 
were kept, the remainder having died or been dis- 
posed of. The establishment was carried on at a 
considerable loss, Accurate figures for the whole 
period are difficult to obtain, but the expenses for 
1879, 1880, and 1881 amounted to 42,949 yen, 
against 21,251 yen received during that period. 
This establishment is still maintained by Govern. 
ment, and has lately produced same very good 
ponies and half-breds. 

‘The establishment at Makomanai was started 
in 1876 for cattle breeding, foreign bulls being 
crossed with the native stock. There were at first 
26 cows and 11 bulls of Japanese breed, and 6 
foreign bulls and 25 cows, 11 calves of purely 
Japanese breed were born up to 1881, and 58 
calves of purely foreign breed, besides 83 half-bred 

‘Vhe farm is 2,250 acres in extent, of which 
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During the last three years of the Colonisation 
Department the expenses amounted to 47,340 yer, 
and the receipts were 20,286 yen, a less ot 27,054 
yen. The faim is still carried on by Government 
and the stock of the horse farm at Isari was in 
1886 transferred lo it, the grazing at Isari being 
of bad quality. 

The Isari horse farm was started in 1876, and 
lies close to Makomanai: 33 Hokkaido ponies, 
stallions, and mares, and two American sires, 
besides 20 sires and mares brought over from 
Nambu, formed the stock; but the farm was 
abandoned in 1886, and the stock, consisting then 
of 2 American sires, 35 half-breds, and 15 Japa- 
nese ponies were, as slated above, transferied to 
Makomanai, Considerable loss was incurred on 
this farm, which was 1,320 acres in extent, 

A sheep farm was started in July, 1876, near 
the town of Sapporo, and was 75 acres in extent, 
of which 28 acres were cultivated for winter fodder. 
Some 50 to 60 sheep were bought of Spanish 
merino and Cotswold breeds. ‘The metinos are 
reported to have become thoroughly acclimatised, 
not one having died from sickness, and the fleeces 
were heavy; the average is said to have been fully 
10 pounds ‘per fleece, and go per cent, produced 
lambs. In 1881, deducting sales, Kc. there were 
329 sheep. The expenditure on this farm during 
1879, 1880, and 1881 amounted to 11,039 yen, and 
the receipts only amounted to 940 yen, the loss 
during the three years being 10,099 yen. ‘The 
farm was given up shortly after the closing of the 
Colonisation Department. 

The Sappore pig-breeding establishment was 
also started in 1876 with a view to salting and 
curing them for bacon and hams, Some 30 or 
4o pigs of various breeds were imported from 
America, and till 1881 there were 653 births. At 
the end of that year there were 85, the remainder 
having died, been sold, and killed. The expenses 
during the three years previously mentioned 
amounted to 4.492 yew, and the receipts were 773 
yen, a loss of 3,719 yer. Pigs are still kept at 
Sapporo, but there are very fev 

As mentioned in the early part of this report, 
the farm at Nanaye was started in 1873, and con- 
sisted, besides the farm proper, of 695 acre 
planted with fruit trees, vines, cereals, &c., of 
horse, cattle, sheep, and pig breeding establish- 
ments. Most, if not all, foreign cereals, plants, 
and trees were sent from the experimental farm in 
Tokio, and were first planted here, so as to judge 
if they suited the climate, from whence they weie 
cither sold or given to the farmers round about. 

The branch for horse breeding was started in 
1873 with 400 acres of land, including buildings, 
paddocks, and ground under cultivation for fodder, 
AL first five sires were procured from America, and 
some 40 or 50 horses from the mainland, and again 
later five or six foreign sires and mares were sent 
from head-quarters at Tokio: some of these latter 
were drafted (o other Government breeding places, 
but up to the end of 1881 there had been 24 foals 
and fillies born of Japanese breed, 4 of foreign 
stock, and 63 half-breds. Deducting those sold 
and transferred to other places, there were on the 
establishment at that date 74 Japanese ponies, 
8 foreign horses, and 34 half-breds. ‘Ihe expenses 
during the period from 1875 to the end of 1881 
amounted to 83,478 yen, and the receipts to 1,999 
yen showing a difference of 81,479 yen. ‘This 
breeding establishment is still maintained by Go- 
vernment, and there were over 70 promising foals 
born last y 


The cattle farm was started in 1873 with a 
few native cows, and the following year some 
30 or 4o American cows and bulls, and the same 
number of Japanese cows, were imported. The 
portion devoted to the cattle was 275 acres, 
of which nearly half went to provide winter 
fodder, The climate suited them very well, 
and up to the end of 1881 there were 20 
calves of Japanese breed, 74 of pure foreign 
breed, and 19 half-breds born on the farm. Some 
were sent to the Government farms at Sapporo 
and Makomanai, some sold, some given away to 
deserving farmers, and some slaughtered, leaving, 
when the concern was transferred [rom the Coloni- 
sation Department to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, 7 of Japanese breed, 71 of 
foreign breed, and 19 hali-breds. This branch 
was also carried on at a loss, the total working 
expenses from 1875 to the end of 1881 being 53,721 
yen, while the receipts were only 5,371 yen, show- 
ing a deficit of 48,450 yen. ‘The establishment is 
stil carried on by Government, but on a smaller 
scale. 

A sheep run of 1,965 acres, with the necessary 
buildings and sheds for shelter in winter, was 
started in 1875, with 45 sheep and 1ams from 
America, and about the same number of Chinese 
sheep. ‘Bie foreign sheep stood the climate and 

id) wel, BUD ItNe Chinese sheep sickened and gra- 
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were disposed of. A further lot of some 40.or 50 
sheep were procured from America, and from 1876 
to 1881 there were 307 lambs. Out of the flock 
some were sent elsewhere, and others killed, 
leaving, when the department was transferred, 
241 sheep on the run, From 1877 to 1880 there 
were 3,445 Ibs. of wool sheared, which sold for 890 
yen. ‘The total expenses to the end of 1881 came 
to 23,170 yen, and the total receipts amounted to 
2,025 yen, showing a deficit of 21,145 yen. ‘This 
establishment has been entirely discontinued, and 
the land leased to private persons. 

‘Ten pigs were first procured at Nanaye from 
America in 1873, and up to the end of 1881 there 
wete 322 pigs born, but though exact figures ave 
unprocurable, there was in this department, as in 
all the others, a considerable loss. Only'a very 
few pigs are now kept. 

A Government farm at Nemuro was started in 
1875 for horse, cattle, sheep, and pig breeding. 
Foreign grass. seed was sown, and succeeded 
well; the pastures consisted of 3,125 acres, and in 
1876 16 cows and bulls were brought from the 
farm at Nanaye and from Tokio, some of them 
half-breds, so as to improve the native stock ; 97 
more of half-bred and good Japanese stock were 
imported later, and up to the end of 1881 there 
were 63 calves. Deducting 53 cattle which died 
from the cold, and some which were slaughtered, 
there were 103 head when the transfer took place. 

During the same period ponies to the number of 
1,046, some of them being half-breds and ponies 
from the mainland, were turned out. There were 
1,367 ponies Lorn; 428 succumbed to the cold 
winters, and 1,442 ponies were sold, or transferred 
to other Government farms, In 1881 there were 
543 left. 

Tn 1876 sheep and pigs were sent from Nanaye, 
but they did not do well, the cold being too severe, 
so that in 1878 those that had survived were sent 
back to Nanaye. The expenses of the whole 
establishment during the three years ending with 
December, 1881, amounted to 23,764 yen, and the 
receipts were 5,390 ye, leaving a deticit of 18,374 
yen. Government gave up this farm a few years 
ago, and sold it to a private individual, who gave 
up keeping cattle, and there are now only a few 
horses. 

Besides the various Government farms above 
enumerated, two companies have breeding esta- 
Dlishments on this island, and also some four or 
five private individuals have small breeding farms, 
but they cannot be said to be prospering up to the 
present, though two at least are sparing no efforts 
to place their undertakings on a sound basis. 

In 1872 the total number of cattle in the island 
was 388. In December, 1881, the number was 
704. 

The number of horses in 1872 was 15,260; in 
December, 1881, they had increased to 31,043+ 

The Agricultural College at Sapporo was com- 
enced in 1875 and opened four months later, 
Previous to this date a temporary agricultural 
school had been opened in ‘Tokio, under the aus- 
pices of the Colonisation Department, in which 
farming was the principal object, but where Eng- 
lish, French, and Russian languages were taught, 
as well as many other branches of education. ‘Two 
American professors were engaged at first, and 
later some seven others of various nationalities 
were procured, There were about 100 pupils, 
mostly supported by the Government, under en- 
gagement to serve in the Hokkaido for periods of 
five and 10 years after they lad completed their 
course. On the completion of the college at Sap- 
poo, 34 of the most advanced pupils were chosen 
and transferred thither, together with the pro- 
fessors, and when the pupils had passed 
amination they were given the tille of * agricul- 
tural professors.” A farm of 230 acres was at- 
tached to the college, where horse, catile, sheep, 
and pig breeding, and practical farming were 
laught in all branches, 

‘There w three classes of students: first, those 
maintained entirely at Government cost, to whom 
16 yen per month were allowed for maintenance, 
and who were bound to serve for five years after 
completing their education ; second, those to whom 
the Government advanced the means of educa- 
tion, and who received 12 yen per month, to be 
repaid later in instalments; aud third, those who 
bore their own expenses. 
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In 1833 there were two foreign professors, eight 
Japanese teachers, and 72 students: up to this 
petiod 41 had graduated and eceived diplomas 
as agricullual professors, and were employed on 
the various Government’ farms in the island. 
From 1876 to i881 the total expenses of thi 
establishment amounted to 239 532 yen, Lut the 
xpenses since that date have not been published. 
‘The college iy sll maintained with a present staff 
of fonr foreigners, who give 
Japanese teacers. 
‘The sugar factory at- Mob 
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subject of remarks in several previous trade re- 
ports, and moreover does not strictly belong to 
agticulture, so that no description of it will here 
be given. 

With a view of making sugar from beetroot the 
Home Office in 1880 started growing beetroot on 
a small scale, and the following year it was con- 
tinued under the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce; and again later the undertaking was 
transferred to the Hokkaido Government, which in 
turn has disposed of the whole concern toa com- 
pany, taking up, however, the largest proportion 
of shares itself. The farmers round were encour- 
aged to grow Leet to supply the sugar factory, and 
last year there were about 832 acres under sugar 
beet. As mentioned in my trade report for 1887, 
the crop for that year was not up to the average. 
About five tons of root were produced to the acre, 
and the whole quantity turned out 2534 tons of 
sugar. 

Tonden Hei, or farmer-soldiers, were first 
brought to this island in the year 1873, as a means 
of providing a livelihood for a number of im- 
poverished persons of the former two-sworded 
class. At first they were enrolled as a species of 
gendarmerie, but later the rules were changed. 
They were officered from the regular army, and 
were under the control of the Colonisation Depart- 
ment. In 1875 198 families were brought under 
the new rules, from various districts on the 
mainland, and settled at Kotoni, not far from 
Sapporo; and up tll 1880 three more batches, con- 
sisting of 311 families, were imported and located 
in different districts. 

After the abolition of the Colonisation Depart- 
ment, these men were placed under the War Office. 
At that time there were 500 men with their families, 
numbering in all2,420 souls. In 188478 families were 
brought to the island and settled in two districts. 
In 1885, 213 more with their families were brought 
overs in 1885, 3453 and last year, 256 families 
came. 

‘The rules regulating drill and other matters 
have been repeatedly changed, but at present they 
differ but litte fromi those governing the general 
army. The men are divided into regiments of 
from two to four companies. each company num- 
bering from 160 to 230 men. ‘There are now 1,401 
men with their families settled in six localities, 
and officered by 37 officers and 54 non-commis- 
sioned officers. They are called out for diill every 
month, and the remainder of their time is devoted 
lo farming. These men and their families were 
bronght entirely at Government expense, and the 
head of each family was given a house of an area 
of 630 square feet, together with the necessary 
furniture and utensils, agricultural tools, seeds, 
and a quantity of mulberry saplings and feuit 
tees; the necessary horses and cattle for farm 
purposes were also provided, to be gradually pur- 
chased by those who use them. They were also 
given about 4} acres at first, to be increased as re- 
quisite (o 8} actes each, of which 1} acres were to 
be planted with mulberry trees. For three years 
from the date of their settling, Government gave 
them a fixed sum for the maintenace of themselves 
id their families; in case of illness medical aid is 
furnished, and in case of death the funeral ex- 
penses are paid; if the head of the family dies 
within the first three years, the allowances are con- 
tinued just the same to the family till the expira- 
tion of the time. As a matter of course the 
mnilitary uniform is provided. 

From the commencement of the enrolling of these 
men till tie end of 1886, the sum allowed by the 
Government forthe maintenance of each houschold, 
during the first three years after arrival, was fixed 
at_asum not to exceed 612 yen, but from 1887 
this sum was reduced to 484 yen, equal at 3s. to 
the yen, or dollar, to 72/. 128. for the same period, 
but the other allowances of land and houses, &c. 
remain the same, The officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers are paid at the same rate as those 
of the regular army. Up to the date of the aboli 
tion of the Colonisation Department, the land 
brought into cultivation Ly those men amounted to 
1,718 acres, and 491,484 mulberry trees and 
12,294 fruit trees had been planted. No correct 
retumns are procurable since, but from inquiries 
made it is estimated that at present there are at 
least 5,000 acres reclaimed, 

































































Besides ordinary farming, sericulture is urged 
upon them, and in two districts establishments for 
rearing silkworms have been built. Further, at 
Yebetsu, where are 70 families settled, a small 
building has been lately attached to each house 
specially for rearing sille worms, 








‘Two places have also been erected for preparing 
Hemp growing and sevicul- 
but 


hemp for the market. 
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stances of those whose term of three years during 
which they received assistance has expired are 
fairly prosperous. 

‘The entire cost, from the beginning up to the 
end of 1881 amounted to 748,946 yen, but no re- 
turns of expenses have been piblished since. It 
is intended year by year to increase this class of 
immigrants. 

From 1869, when the Colonisation Department 
was instituted, till it was finally abolished in 
February, 1882, the sum expended amounted to 
22,863,476 yen. 

‘The main items were for salaries and office ex- 
penses, expenses of the farmer-soldiers, making 
toads, opening coal mines, making railroads, erec- 
tion of the various buildings for mills, brewery, 
canning establishments, &c., importation of agricul. 
tural colonists, Government farms, and ope: 
up of fishing grounds, 

Besides, suns of money were lent to the people 
for agricultural purposes, to merchants, artisans, 
and fishermen, amounting in all to 7,786,698 yeu, 
of which latter sum 5,711,514 yen were repaid, 
59,634 yen were wiped off as bad debts, leaving 
1,507,550 yen still to Le collected, but it is question- 
able whether much of this latter sum will ever be 
recovered, 

The relative value between Japanese currency 
and dollars has fluctuated so very much during 
the last 18 years, and the price of silver has also 
decreased so much, that I have found it impossible 
to arrive at any correct rate of exchange by which 
I might reduce the currency into sterling. With 
the exception, therefore, of a very few sums ex 
pended lately, I have been obliged to leave the 
various amounts in Japanese currency, without 
attempting to give any relative value in ster! 

Althongi the Ainu population is essentially a 
hunting and fishing one, still a report on the ag- 
ticulture of the Hokkaido would not be complete 
without a short notice of the attempts to induce 
them to cultivate the soil. 


Before the establishment of the Colonisation 
Department these people lived entirely by hunting 
and fishing, anything that they possessed being 
obtained from the Japanese by barter for skins, oF 
by hiring themselves out for the fishing season; 
but after 1869 they were crowded out by the influx 
of Japanese to the fishing districts, and were at 
times reduced to great straits. During the duca- 
tion of the Colontsation Department, no special 
attempts were made to teach them farming ; but 
during the period of the prefectures, viz, from 
February, 1882, till January, 1886, attention being 
drawn to their condition, sums of money were dis- 
tributed among them to relieve their distress, 
several schools were erected, and reading and 
writing in Japanese were taught them (they having 
ho written language), and attempts were made 08 
a small scale to teach them Farming. ; 

In 1886, on the establish ment of the Hokkaido 
Government, aid in the shape of money was pula 
stop to, but determined efforts were continued (0 
teach them farming, so that by the end of that 
year the Ainu in 11 districts, representing some 
800 households, had brought 803 acres into cul 
vation—growing wheat, millet, potatoes: | 21 
vegetables of several kinds—and the desirabi lity 
of farming on a large scale is constantly imprest 
upon them, but no returns are procutuble for the 
results of 1887. At the end of 1886 the number 
Ainu houses all over the Hokkaido was over 3 ; 
but a correct census of the inhabitants cou! Ps 
be procured from the dislike or the carelessess 
of the Ainu in reporting births or deaths; 
giving an average of four persons to a house 
that would give a total Ainu population of ov 
14,400 persons. All previous attempts at a ur 
are confessed to be manifestly inaccurate, IN 0 
general impression isthat they are gradually 
appearing. 4 5 
Pave cadenvaured’ia.the foregoing Page 
set down shortly the various attempts made by 
Government to develop the island. As Wiig 
seen, vast sums of momey have been spi ca) 
several changes in the administration of Ue ioe 
government have been made, but hitheit® 1 ier 
very encouraging results. Howevers shor'y igs, 
the last change of Government anuary 
the heads of the Central Government app’ ; 
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factory at Mombetsu, were disposed of, and the 
heavy taxes on marine produce, which constitutes 
the principal industry of the Hokkaido, were re- 
duced from 15 and 20 per cent. in kind to a uniform 
tax of § percent. in coin. The assessment has 
been fixed on the average of the catches for the 
three years 1882, 1883, and 1884, and will re- 
main unchanged for three years, when it will be 
subject to revision. The tax of 1 per cent. on 
reclaimed land has not been altered, but as stated 
above, uncleared land is leased to farmers for a 
term of years free of taxes, and after purchase no 
taxes are collected for another period-of 10 years. 

With all these inducements held ont to intending 
settlers, if the Government continues its present 
earnest endeavours to develop the agricultural and 
other resources of the Hokkaido, it ought in the 
course of time to prove a profitable portion of the 
empire, instead of being, as hitherto, a ceaseless 
drain upon the Imperial treasury. 


T have, &c., JOHN J. QUIN. 


TaBLe SHowInG Amount or FarMinc Propuce 
in THE HOKKAIDo ror THE YEARS 1873, 1879, 
AND 1886. 




















Arricurs. 1879. 1886, 

6,750 13,601 

3,808 11,368 

1,088 2/800 

0 131 

138 2,687 

4767 18,548 

Si74t 11,037 

40337 $,206 

$04 9,603 

ne Toss 

i 3,209 1,30: 

Daizu (Soja hit 11,289 1. a8t788 

Shozu (Phaseolus: 8047 16,440 

Potatoes 25,045 138,017 
Hemp ... 443 = 

Tobacco. 4a 10,208 

Dried indi 1y70t 63.733 


1 Koku = 4°9629 bushels. 

TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE PRODUCE PRR 
‘TaN AND THE Prick or THE PrinciPaL AR- 
TICLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE DURING 
THE YEAR 1887. 


















Produce per Tan _ Price, 
Articles. =39'a1tg square Exchange, 
poles. sp torr do. 
Bark 1 kokn § to. 6 per koku. 
Wheat koku § to. |. 12 © per koku. 
zn (Soja hispida)...’ a koku tte. |... 9 oper koku, 
Phaseolus radiatus). 1 kok 13, Oper koku. 
© oper koku, 
6 oper koku. 
4 Oper koka, 
9 oper koku. 
10. 6 per Roku, 
© 7per  r0albs 
Reetroot 2 104 per sc00Kbe, 
Hemp .... taco lbs... a qh per ‘toolbs, 
1 koku — 479629 bushels, 
1to = "3'9703 gallons. 10 to = 1 koku. 
rtan = g9°at1s square poles. 








SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF FAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
eae eee 
Mr. Trencu to the Marquis of SartsBury. 

Tokio, August 7, 1888. 
My Lorps,—I have the honour to transmit here- 
with the Summary of the Foreign Trade of Japan 
for the year 1887, which under my direction, has 
been compiled with great care by Mr. Gubbins, 
Acting-Assistant Japanese Secretary. 
Thave, &c., 


(Signed) P. LE POER TRENCH. 


SumMary or THe Foreicn Trape or JAPAN 
FOR THE YEAR 1887. 

The total foreign trade of Japan for the year 1887 
amounted in value to 17,085,642/., composed of — 
Imports £8,905,320 
Exports £8, 180,322 
“These figures, as compared with those of the 
trade of 1886, show an increase in imports of 
2,327,504/., and in exports of 180,663/., being a 

total increase of 2,508,167/. 














‘The trade of 1887 was divided amongst the open 
ports as follows :— 
Kanacawa. 


2 
51568,633 
513475743 


Imports .. 
Exports .... 











Total .. - 10,916,376 


























HroGo anp Osaka. 
Imports + 3,095,408 
Exports 2,079,225 
Total .... + 55174,633 
AKT. 
Imports 238,939 
Exports THO4 





Total by 








t Amexce 
ie 


Imports .. 2,340 











Exports ....... 5 116.450 
Total .... 118,790 
Nuioata. 
No returns. 


An idea of the growth of foreign trade in Japan 
during the last 10 years may be formed by com. 
paring the trade at the three principal open ports 
during last year with the same trade during the 
year 1877. ‘In only one instance, that of the im- 
port trade at Nagasaki, isa decrease oliscivable, 
The trade of Kanagawa shows an increase during 
the period in question of 1,574,681/. in imports and 
2,353,8c9l. in exports ; that of Hiogo shows an in- 
crease in imports of 2,105,473/. and in exports of 
1,179,8171, while that of Nagasaki shows an in- 
crease in exports of 247,666/. 

In the report on the wade of Japan for the year 
1886, it was pointed out that the value of the im- 
port trade of that year had only been previously 
exceeded in the thive years 1878, 1879, and 1880, 
while the value of the export trade was largely in 
excess of that of any previous year. It will be 
seen by the foregoing comparison of the trade of 
1886 and 1887 that the foreign trade of Japan for 
the past year, both in imports and exports, reached 
a value higher than that attained by it in any one 
preceding year. 

‘The increase of 180,6632. in the value of exports 
for the year under review does not fairly represent 
the expansion which has taken place in the export 








g|trade of the country, for the constant decline of 


silver during 1887 has necessitated the adoption, 
for the purpose of the present returns, of a still 
lower rate for the silver dollar or yen (i.e. 3s. 2d.) 
than that employed in dealing with the export 
trade of 1886. 

In the case of imports, also the increase in 1887 
would have appeared much greater if the figures 
for 1886 and 1887 had been given in local currency, 
taking the latter at its annually varying rate of 
exchange as compared with gold; but the ques- 
tion of exchange does not affect the figures given 
in the present returns, because the effect of 
the disproportionately high rate for the silver 
dollor or yew hitherto® adopted by the Customs 
in counterbalanced by the fact that the same 
rate is used for the re-conversion of the local 
currency values in to sterling. It many be well, 
however, to observe in passing, that owing to the 
adoption by the Customs of this high rate of ex 
change for the silver dollar or yen, and to the 
further fact that the invoiced prices of goods im- 
ported into Japan are exclusive of the cost of 
freight, insurance, and commission, which may be 
taken on the whole to repcesent an addition of 10 
per cent. on orginal values, the Customs returns 
do not show the actual cost to the country of the 
goods received from abroad.} 

The bulle of the trade of Japan for 1887 was 
divided between the under-mentioned countries in 
the following proportion :— 





Great Britain and Canada and 








Australiat seveves 450189347 
United States 4,080,384 
China and Hongkong. 3,314,299 


1,155,541 
1,980,653 
967,977 
Separating imports from exports, the following 
distribution is obtained :— 
: Imports. 


Fast Indies and Siam .. 
Fi 





Great Britain and Canada and 
Australia . 

United States 

china and Hongkong, 

East Indies and Siam , 

France... 

Germany 


3,898,217 
672,738 
1,636,438 
+ 1,084,347 
ss 473515 
821,904 













Exporrs, 
Great Britain and Canada and 










Australia... 749,079 
United States. + 3,407,646 
China and Hongkong. + 1,677,881 


East Indies and Siam . rary! 
France + 1,507,138 
Germany 146,073 





Taking the above figures as they stand, and 
comparing them with the corresponding figures in 
the report for 1886, we find that the increase or 
decrease under each of the above headings was as 
follows :— 








‘ow no longer employed, the Customs having notified their 
intention to convert in future the gold values of imports into 
silver values, at a rate more nearly approximating to the rate of 
the day, 





nn must be made in the case of India and Chinese 
‘See Trade Report for 1880), 


rts, 6,6r11. ; exports, 84,773!. 





Great Briratn ann Canava anp Ausrratia. 














£ 

Imports, increase , 1,277,168 
Exports, decrease, 122,589 
Net increase .., 1,154,579 

Untrep States. 

Imports, decrease, 9,695 
Exports, increase 181,543 
Net increase 171,848 





Cina ann HoncKone. 























Imports, ease, 180,175, 
Exports, increase. 164,659 
Total increase ... + 344,834 
Easr Inpies ann Siam. 
Imports, ihcrease. 354732 
Exports, decrease, 30,337 
Net increase ..., 318,305 
France. 
Imports, increase. 200,830 
Exports, decrease, 97,871 
Net increase ... 102,959 





Germany. 
Imports, increase . 
Exports, increase ,. 





+ 347,812 
2,954 





Total increase 





It will be seen that the bulk of the increase in 
imports must be- credited to Great Britain, al- 
though this increase is relatively not so large as 
that which taken place in the import trade of 
other countri 

It must be borne in mind, however, that in order 
to arrive at a correct estimate of the total value of 
British trade with Japan, the calculation must in- 
clude almost the whole of the trade which appears 
under the heading of East Indies.and Siam, and a 
large proportion of the total trade credited in the 
Customs returns to China, In the latter case the 
method in which the Customs returns are compiled 
renders it impossible to obtain detailed statistics 
which can be relied upon as correct; but ta 
into consideration the large volume of trade which 
is known to pass annually through Hongkong, and 
the fact that the important item of white sugar 
comes from the Hongkong refineries, we shall pro- 
bably be under the mark in taking the whole value 
of Biitish trade as amounting to more than 
7,000,0001., which case British and American 
trade together in 1887 represented neaily 70 per 
cent. of the total trade of Japan with foreign 
countries, 

‘The principal items of Japan's trade with the 
above-mentioned countries were in each as fol- 
lows :— 

Grear Brivatn.—Imports from: Cotton yarn, 
cotton goods, woollen goods, cotton and woollen 
mixtures, metals, machinery, railway and war 
materials, drugs, dyes, clothing, canvas, and 
cement. Exports to: Rice, silk and silk manu- 
factures, camphor, antimony, wax, copper, tobacco, 
porcelain, and fancy ware. 

Canapa.—Exports to: Tea, and sill and silk 
manufactures. 

Ausrraia.—Exports to: Rice. 

East Inpigs.—Imports from: 
leather, raw cotton, and saltpetre. 
Rice and fancy ware. 

Cutna anp Honckono.—Imports from: Sugar, 
raw cotton, leather, oil cakes, and matting. Ex. 
ports to: Copper and copper coins, dried fish, 
mushrooms, seaweed, rice, wheat, camphor, pin- 
seng, wax, hides, cotton piece goods, coal, matches, 
porcelain, and fancy ware, 

Unirep Srares.—Imports from : Kerosene ail, 
clocks, flour, books, leather, and prepared tobacco, 
Exports to: Silk and sille manufactures, tea, cam- 
phor, sulphur, rice, rags, porcelain, straw plaits, 
and fancy ware. 

France.—Imports from: Mousseline de laine 
and wines. Exports to: Silk and silk manufac- 
tures, rice, porcelain, and fancy ware. 

GerMany.—Imports from: Machinery, metals, 
woollen goods, cotton and woollen and silk and 
colton mixtures, drugs, dyes, railway material, 
paper, clothing, and beer, Exports to: Rice, 
camphor, porcelain, and fancy ware. 

‘The foregoing rough sketch of Japan’s foreign 
trade shows that her imports consist mainly of 
manufactured goods, while her exports are chiefly 
agricultural products, and that the nature of the 
trade of Great Britain (apart from her colonies) 
with Japan approximates most nearly to that of 
the latter country with German 
Oigteference ta the comparative tables annexed 
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over each of the general headings under which 
they are classilied, with the single exception of 
kerosene oil. ‘Thus cotton yarn shows an increase 
in quantity of 11,446,857 Ibs. and in value of 
477.115L., and cotton piece goods an increase in 
quantity of 11,072,197 yards and in value of 











233,871. The’ increase under other headings 
being— 
4 2 Pa 
Woollen and mixed cotton and 
woollen manufactures ccc. 47,117 





Metals 
Sugar... 
Miscellaneous 
The decrease i 
amounts to 106,753! 
Attention has been drawn in previous reports to 
the increasing importation of cotton yarn from 
Bombay, and the consequent decline in the © 
sumption of English yarn. Although the qu 
of yarn imported from Great Britain in 1887 shows 
‘crease over the amount imported in 1886, 
increase is both relatively and actually co 
siderably less than that in the case of Bombay 
n, the total import of which appears now for the 
first time in excess of thattimported from England. 
‘The figures for the two years ave as follow: 


1 212,285 

































1886, 188. 
Great Britain ...... 18,100,396 ... 21,741,401 
Bombay ....... + 14,740,120... 22,754,305 





The 
importation of cotton ya 
noteworthy by the increasing development of the 
cotton-spinning industry in Japan. At the end 
of the year 1885 the number of cotton-spinning 
factories in Japan was 21, having a total number 
of 62,320 spindles. ‘The annual production of 
yarn at these mills amounts to 9,498,620 Ib: f. 
teen more mills in various stages of completion, 
which will hold 156,100 spindles, are now in course 
of erection, and several of these will shortly com- 
mence operations. When these are all completed 
the total numbes of spindles at work will be 218,420. 
It should be noted that the factories now at work, 
and those which are still uncompleted, are and 
will be engaged in the manufacture of cotton yarn 
only, and not of cotton piece-goods, which continue 
to be woven in private hand-looms, and that the 
danger to the English and Bombay cotton yarn 
trade to be apprehended from the increasing com. 
petition of Japanese yarn is materially lessened 
py the fact that the cost of production of Japanese 
yarn is 20 per cent. more than the price at which 
its English and Indian rivals can be laid down in 
Japan.” ‘The growing consumption of Japanese 
yarn, in spite of this marked disadvantage in 
vrice, is explained by the statement, made or 
good authority, that the Japanese’ consumer 
places more reliance on the home-made ar- 
ticle. Another poit which concerns the future 
of Japanese yain is the relatively small number of 
spindles which the factories contain, In the case 
of three or four establishments, either now in 
operation or in course of erection, the number of 
spindles is considerable, but most of these factories 
are conducted on a small scale, and experience 
has shown that the success of cotton spinning milis 
depends in a large measure on the magnitude of 
the scale on which are worked. 

The items in which the chief increase occurs 
are:— 


Ncrease of more than 11,000,600 Ibs. in the 
nis rendered still more 





























































& 
Shirtings, which show an increase of .,.... 102,060 
Chintzes which show an increase of.. 35,327 





Sundries which show an increase of 80,769 

Velvets show a slight decrease. 

‘The principal increase in the importation of this 
class of goods occurs under the head of mousseline 
de laine, woollen cloth, and sundiies, the increase 
in each case being respectively 60,635!., 220,8211., 
and 67,1671. 

The increase in metals occurs in the items of 
rails, iron (wiscellaneous), ironware, lead, and 
zinc. ‘Ihe British metal trade with Japan meets 
with most competition in the item of rails from 
Germany, and in that of nails from Germany and 
Belyium, as will be seen from the following figures 
for the years 1886 and 1887 :-— 











































Rains. 
Country. 1886, 
at Britain. » $0,950 . 
MANY seeces + 33.945 
Natcs, 
Country 1856, 
Great Butain ., 37:49 
rivay 26,299 
igium 2 28,074 
‘The decrease in the importation of kerosene oil 


Amounts in quantity to 4,301,090 gallons, and in 
value 10 106,753 This dectease iy ascribed to 
the market brig overstocked 1 1886, owing to the 
Prevailing impression that the negotiations for the 
‘Treaty Revision would result in the establishment 
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of a higher tariff. Hitherto the United States have 
had a monopoly of the Japan kerosene trade, but if 
the extensive works now in progress at the petro- 
leum springs of Baku have the desired effect of 
placing Russian kerosene within reach of the con- 
sumer in Japan, Americaa oil may meet with a 
strong competitor. It is too early to make any pre- 
diction as to the results of the competition which 
will ensue, but it may be mentioned that a rece 
consignment of Russian oil to Japan was dis- 
posed of readily and at remunerative prices. 

‘The increase of 27,3587. in the importation of 
sugar in 1887 was due to an increased consump: 
tion of brown su White sugar, the produce 
of Hongkong vefineries, shows a large dectease in 
value, although the quantity imported was 
the same as in the year proceeding. ‘The figures 
for the two years are as fellows — 

i. 1886. 1887. 

£ £ 
3951226 495,619 
White sugar 743,507 674527 


The large increase of 1,076,510. occurs chiefly 
under the following heads :— 





































Artic. 


Brown sugar 

























Books and stationery ...... 44,505 
Clocks and watches 1 59,921 
Clothing 79,010 
Drugs 56,152 
Leather... 62,138 
Machinery 64,455 
Raw cotton ..... .. 44,7210 
Satins, &c, 70,528 
~ Steamers 69,166 
War material ccc 78,461 
Wines, beer, and spitils ss... 67,589 


Sundries sessee 390,890 
‘The export of silk in 1887 shows an increase in 
quantity of 384,209ibs. and in value of 14,1221. 


here is an increase also in camphor of 23,9961., 
in sille manufactures of 99,405/., in porcelain of 
40,1241, in matches of 83,337/. and in sundries of 
282,3361. A slight increase occurs under other 
heads. 


With these exceptions the principal articles of 
export show a decrease, this being chiefly observ- 
able in tea, which shows a decrease in quantity of 
114,787lbs. and in value of 83,337/.5 in tice, where 
there is a decrease of 196,312/5 in wheat, whi 
shows a falling-off in value of 25,2721. and. in 
tobacco, hides, scaweed, and lacquer ware, which 
exhibit respectively a decrease of 17,736/., 29,482., 
58,380/., and 38,6131. 


Tt will been seen from Table HI. that out of a 
total of 1,256 vessels, with a tonnage of 1,669,186 
tons, under foreign flags entered during the year 
1887, 698, with a tonnage of 1,032,662 tons, were 
British, Germany coming next with 328 vessels, 
representing a tonnage of 279,766 tons. The 
rapid growth of the shipping industry of Japan is 
shown by the large total of 13,833 ships of foreign 
build, with a tonnage of 3,498,517 tons, ‘These 
figures are of course exclusive of the port of Kuchi 
notsu, which was visited in the course of the year 
by 70 foreign vessels, representing a tonnage of 
$5,670 tons. 























‘The increase in both foreign and Japanese ship- 
ping during the last two years may be gathered 
from the following comparison of the shipping for 
the two years 1885 and 1887 :— 








188s, 1887, 
ationality. Number, Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
Bastssentsises $08 vty FS1GHO ay. 698 se 1,033,008 

Man cas aay ts9.a79 gah 279.700, 

United States.” ee ae TT 

France siete, JES co Beggin 

All uther foreign ce FO 05.46 











se 14356 sos 14,669,180 


13,883... 3,498,607 


hapandatal foreign. 9s 
japanese (uf foreign 
build) se BATE one 


Grand total... 


2,845,261 





+ AAD ses 35979973 oo 185139 + 541674793 


The number of European and American re- 
idents at the open ports and at Tokio during the 
year 1887 was 2,539*, divided according to 
nationally as follows :— 









British. . UMS 





575 
German... 292 
French 23g 
Other natio 352 


‘There were 219 foreign firms, of which number 
103 were British, 39 American, 42 German, and 
35 French. 

The number of Chinese residents was 4,004}, 
and there were 255 Chinese firms established in 
business. 











* OF these more than 49 were mi ous missionary 
ations. 


t These figures are approximate, 


nbers of vai 








I.—Comparative Return or tHe Foreicy Wu. 
port TRADE OF JAPAN DURING THE Years 
1887 aND 1886. 








Articl Q Wal am 
rticles. juantity. ‘Value, Quantity. 
Cotton manufactures— ents: Geaatlty, 
Yarn tl 








440287.373 1,687,280 32,840, 













Shirtings 000 Wards 38,578.90 "336,743 3408 

Turkey red: Yards “7,036,007 “31483 $598" 

Velie Go383 RshTia 
‘Tocloths 39008 abcys4n8 
Ciintzes & prints.Yards $ Ba a 
Sundries Yards" agga6 





Woollen & mixed cotton & 
‘woollen manufactures— 





















Mousseline delaine, Yards 9,587,308 930,87 7,911,83, 
Healian cath Wards. gaggle 18808 Brnios 
lannel cnouWards 14316482 65747 1937872 
Woollen & mixed cotton Sanat 
& woollen cloth... Yards 2,$12,843 387,648 1,126,s12 
Blankets Lbs. 1,984,949 119,070 
Sundries —_ a 114,888 
Metals— 
Iron bar and rod...Tons 15,407 88,544 13,934 
Iron rails Tons 49,326 20,040 
Iron plate & sheet.Tons —g1333, 4793 
Tron tails Tons 7487 bars 
Iron all other and iron 
manufactures... — - 
Fron wares soc — = 





Steel & steel ware. — 















Lead, sheet, and tea 

Lt eres aed =. - - 
Miscelianeous = = bin 
Kerosine oll 00,820 Sh t 
Sugar, brown Seu129. os.238 
Sugar, wh 33.648 Ssitoa 





Sugar, Sugar 
Miscellaneous 
Took & stationery 
Clocks ge watches. 
Clothing. 
Brags 

cs and paints 
Glass & ylnes war 
Hides ves 
poe “ 
Machiner 
Provisions 
Raw cotton 2 
Satin and sili and 
cotton mixtures. — 
Scientific mstrument — 
Steamers rics 
Textile fabrics... — 
War material) — 
Wines, beer, 








tetetrrad 

















Wool ? 37,508 30738 
Sundries “70000000. = 773,813 S290 
Total... = 8,905,320 = O77 ib 
RecaPirutation. 

Value Imported, 

Articles. 1887. 1886, 

Pa é 

Cotton yarns sesneee Ty OB a80 






Cotton piece goods 
Woollen and mixed’ cotton a 
woollen manufactures, 


7981878 





1,107,090 








Metals .. 864,958 
Kerosene oil 370548 
Sugar 1,183,104 
Miscellaneous 2,980,743 
Total .... ++ 8,905,520... 6,577,816 





IL—Comparative Return or rue Foreics 
Export ‘Rape or Jaran puRING THe 
Years 1887 86. 



















1886, 188), 
Articles. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Vloe. 
é € 
Silk. Lbs. 7,290,635 5,420,588 6,906,416 5,313.48 
Cocoons Lbs, ““yoq.s43 43,776 ‘ogg.ee8 70.379 
Tea Lbs. 47,480,804 1,203,843 47,595,051 1237239 
Rice $2498 "353,832 82,008. $80,044 
Coal ©5a719 364,075 670,503 308.093 
Copper vesessnce Bisot 326.449 04073 Sune 
Dried fish fout1g 333,013 ngta S44 813 
Camphor.. 31840 198,007 saga 1547t 
Mushrooms 10,927 70,080 10,834 7259. 
Wheat... 3318 agaqt 82g 383 
Vegetable wax 1303 sijegt 270 S48 
Tovaceo S798 "4,876 ajigoa anes 
Hides — 76ers 
Timber... = 5,004 
Antimony. 026 95,870 
Seaweed 149,908 
13743 
39,391 





ae} 





Porcelain & earthenware — 
Lacquer and other 
fancy ware 
Straw plaite 
inseng, 
Fans ...., 
Matches 
Rags 
Sereens aa 
Paper & paper ware 
Sulphur crseceen 
Sundries . 





baddaeaegs 


Hobrddadde 





| 
furry i 


Total... 





IIL—RetuRN ov THE Suirping ENTERED ATTAE 
oven Ports OF JAPAN DURING THE Year 1887- 

















Nationality. Number, Tonnage. 
British...... 698 1,032,002 
German... 328 279,706 
United States. 76 146,051 
French... 84 144,901 
All other coun: 70... 65,146 
Total foreign shipping...... 1,256. ... 1,669,186 
Japanese (of foreign build) 13,883... 3,498,517 
Grand total 15,139 s+, 5,167,703 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


an, 
(Revter’s “ Srecia” 





to “Japan Mart.”] 





London, November 25th. 
The statement made by Zhe Times that a 
reaty had been concluded between Russia and 
Korea, with conditions providing for a Russian 
protectorate, is denied in St. Petersburg. 
A large deficit of wheat and wool is expected 
in Australia, in consequence of the drought. 
London, November 27th. 


An acute feeling of animosity has arisen 
amongst political parties in France, more espe- 
cially between the Boulangists and Republicans, 
and very serious consequences are anticipated. 

A British Infantry Regiment, homeward 
bound, has been landed at Suakim in order to 
assist in the operations which will shortly be 
conducted from that point. 

London, November 28th. 

The 2nd Battalion King’s Own Borderers and 
a regiment of Mounted Infantry have been 
ordered to proceed immediately to Suakim. 





N.C. Datty News."] 
London, November 12st. 
The Secretary of State for War (the Rt. Hon, 
E, Stanhope) made a statement with regard to 
Egyptian affairs, and said that there was no in- 
tention to send a British force to Suakim. 


[From tHe 


[Frost THe  Sioarona Faux Press") 
London, November rst. 


All the Powers have signed the Suez Canal 


Convention. 
Bombay, November 3rd. 


The British Government have notified all| 4 


Europeans to withdraw from the mainland to 
Zanzibar in view of impending British opera- 
tions against slavery. 
London, November 5th. 
An agreement has been signed, whereby 
Brunei, Sarawak, and the British North Borneo 
Company, accept a British Protectorate. 
The Czar had his foot and the Czarina her 
hand injured by the Borki accident. 
London, November 6th. 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Birmingham, 
stated that he feared the dangers in the Balkans 
remained as great as ever, and that England's 
greatest embarrassment is Egypt; that he con- 
sidered the Sackville-West incident a serious 
slight to Great Britain, and hoped it was capable 
of satisfactory explanation. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 





pee kN aaeaa 4 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M, M.Co. Sunday, Dee, 2nd.* 





From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Monday, Dee. 3rd.+ 
From Hongkong. per O. & O. Co. Wednesday, Dec. sth.t 
From America... per P.M.Co. ‘Thursday, Dec. 6th.§ 


From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per N.D. Lloyds. Thursday, Dec. 6th.|| 
perN.V.K. Friday, Dec. 7th. 

per 0. & 0. Monday, Dec. 17th. 

French mail) was to leave Kobe on Dec. st. 

lish mail) left Nagasaki on November goth, 

‘of Sydney. left 


German 
anic left San 














& 





0. 


* Calédonien 
+t Ancona (with 
£ Buigic left Hongkong on November 28th, 
SantFrancisco on November 17th. |) General Wer 
mail) left Hongkong on n November goth. © 
Francisco on Nevember 28th, 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
via 





per M. M. Co. 
t pec N.Y. K. 


Sunday, Dec. and. 
Tuesday, Dec. 4th. 





For Shanghai 
‘and 






per O.&0.Co. Saturday, Dec. 8th. 
For Europe, 
Hongkong...... per N. D. Lloyds. Wednesday, Dec.t2th. 
For Canada, 





Digitized 





ie: Cae 


TINE TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
——+ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tuains taave Yoxouama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 9.45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05,* 
51 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.154 p.m, 

‘Teatxs ruave TOKy6 (Shimbashi) at 640, 740, 
835,° 9.45, and tr a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.” Sy 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and t1.15f p.m 

Farus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 


















Those marked (#) run through without stopping at T i, 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those mgrked (1) arethe same 


as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 











TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Trains Leave YOROHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m; and Kozu al 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 pan, 

Fanes— 
class sen 6, t 
19. sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen’ 
sawa, seu 58, sew 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen 4, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.95, sen 75, sen 35. 










‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30-and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxnasni at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yew 1.6; third.class, sen 68. 









TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS Leave Ukxo (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursuxomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m, and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.g0 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvasa (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
150 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusmima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SeNpal (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SutoGama ( 
aim., and 320 and 7.3 
11.17 a.m, and 3.55 p.m; FUKUSHIMA (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and’2.35 p.m.; Koxivama (up) at 8.03 
am,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomtya (up) at 7 a.m, 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farxs.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class 
en 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyan 
hima yen §, 9 














) at 625 and 10.40 
Sexpat (up) at 7 and 

















TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
‘Trains LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m, and 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Sates a 

ARRIVALS. 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith, 24th No- 

vember, —San Francisco 7th November, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,500, R. 

R. Searle, 24th November,—Hongkong 17th 

November, Mails and General.—P, M. S.S. 





0. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
25th November,—Yokkaichi 24th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 26th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 22nd November,Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1661, Auld, 27th No- 
vember, — Hongkong 17th November vid 
Shanghai, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
27th November,—Kobe 26th November, Ge- 
neval.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 27th 
November,—Yokkaichi 26th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, Donaldson, 27th 
November, — Yokosuka, Ballast. — Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 28th 
November,—Nagasaki 24th November, Coal. 
—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Dimitri Donskoi (23), Russian 
Scurydlo‘f, 28th November, 
November. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
28th November,—Hakodate 20th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 28th November,—Yokkaichi 27th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Pender, 28th 
November,—Hakodate 26th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
28th November,—Hachinohe 26th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, ‘Tamura, 
28th November,—Handa 27th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 29th November,—Hakodate 27th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer,t1,525, Burdis, 29th 
November, — Kobe 28th November, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaish: 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
goth November,—Hakodate 28th November, 











rigate, Captain 
okosuka 28th 






















Sa ee ee neney seoee JOS?) .. “General. ippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, goth 
Fants—First-class, sen 75; second.class, seu 45i}° ” November,—Vancouver, B.C. 13th Novem- 
ails aie ee ber, Mails and General. —C. P, M.S.S, Co. 
aN ETOVOLSRU GOILWAN. Lissie C. Troup, British ship, 1,391, Nash, goth 


‘TRAINS LEAVE TakeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Tratns—Leave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m. and 
1 and 805 p.m., and Kixyu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 
and g p.m. 
Farks—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 


NAOETSU-NAGANO RAILWAY: 
Trains Leave Naogtsu (up) at 6and 11 a.m. and 
4 p.m. and NaGano (down) at 630 and 11.35 a.m. and 


4.35 p.m. 
Fargs—Second.class, yen 1.15; third, sen 60. 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NAGANo (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and Uepa (down) at 7 45 a.m.. 12m.,and § p.m, 
Fares—Second.class, se 54; Third-class, sen 28, 











SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains ceave Suimpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS LeaVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fargs—First-class, set 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, sen 13. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m; and Leave 
Yoxosuka at 6.30 and 10.20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4.00 





November,—Coosaw 22nd May, Phosphate 
Rocks.—American Trading Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
3oth November,—Yokkaichi 29th November, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
goth November,—Shanghai and ports, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
goth November,—Hachinohe 29th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Franck, 
1st December,—Otaru 29th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 25th No- 
vember,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. &.O. S.N. Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 26th” November,—Fushiki, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 26th November,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
26th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Arabic, British steamer, 4,386, W. M. Smith, 27th 


November,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.'S.S. Co. 


Lennox, British steamer, 1,442, Thearl, 27th No- 


vember,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 8 


Co. 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carew, 


27th November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip= 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 27th 
November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 


OriGenetai-oNippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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City of New York, American steamer, 
R. Seale, 28th Novemb 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
28th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, Donaldson, 28th 
November,—Kobe, General,—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japav 
28th November, — 
Nippon Yusen Kais 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 28h 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 28th Novem- 


3,500, R. 


ancisco, 








steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
fe, Mails and General. 





















ber,—Nagasaki, Ballasti—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Batavia, sh steamer, 1,601, Auld, 29th 
No “, Mails and 





General. 
Harima Maru, 436, Kobayashi, 
~ Hakodate, General.— Nip- 

pon Yusen Kaisha. 
iroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 

Nye, 29th November,—Yokkaichi, General. 

—Nippon Vusen Kaisha 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 

2gth Noveniber,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 











Shario Maru, Japauese stez 758, Matsuma, 
2gth Noveinber,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports: Mr, and Mrs: J- Graham, Mr 
and Mrs, Frank Reid, Mr, and Shs. J. A. Thom: 
and child, Messt ~ Yenao, S. 
Yenao, Yamanouchi, 
and H.W. J. Turner in cabin 
child, Messrs. Chee Sang, Motojima, and Takeda 
in second class; and 135 passengers in steerage. 
Per Iritish steamer Arabic, from S. 
Ww. 























TscAs Hatelad, 
Nirs. J. M. McCaul 
Rey. S. P. Fulton, Alessrs. E 
Slowan, T. Takabashi, G. W. Hill, F 
K. Kikuchi, and 5. Hiyami in cabi 














‘or Shang: 












hai: Rey. and Mrs. i tand two sons, 
1 Emerson, Miss H. Peck, Mr. 
Thompson, Miss Eliza B. French, Miss 








Wilson, and Master Henry Woods in cabin, 
Hongkong: Dr. and Mrs. R. HH. Plummer, 
and Mis. Win. Burgess, Messrs. P. 1. Plum: 
M.W. Plummer, and R. ‘T. i 





cabin. 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Amoy 
Davis, Mr. mes Davis, Miss Lottie D: 
Laura’ Davis, and Miss Esther Dav 
From Hongkong to Vancouver, B 
in steerage. Fiom Kobe to Victoria, B 
Remoick in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Marn, vom Kobe: 
—Messrs. F. S. James, Palmer, WH, Loomis, 
Willet, N, Morita, M. Inouye, N. ‘Tominaga, 
Kondo, Y. Kishi, f'. Nakamura, M. Yamaguel 
H. Oinouye, Y. Sanr 
s Makilasl 
wa, and two young ladies in cabin; 
and §28 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate :—Mr. G, Wakamura in cabi wid 3 pas- 
sengers in second class; and 33 in ste 

Per Japanese steamer Gua Maru, from Kobe: 
Mr. and Mrs. Hiro! ashi, Mrs. ‘Thomsen, Mis. 














































Hirohashi, Ds . Hepburn, Rev. H. C. 
Hoy Rey. Mr. Mess trome, 
f ihn Asawa, Nagasawa, and Hat: 
a Miss N. Ishida, Messrs, Y. Maya- 





kami, K. Kuwahara, 1. Furusawa, S. ‘Vakamoto, 


and F, Kitahara in’ second class; and 440 pas 
sengers in steerage. 


mer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 

P. Hussey, Rev. James 

R. Miller, Messts. H. 

. Coyle, H. Leduc, 1 

do, Araki, Tanigue 

shima in cabin; Mrs. 

Emari, Miss Yoshida, 

Aichi, Sue, and. To; 

177 passengers in steer 
Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vane 








Miss 
Messrs. Konishi, Kawado, 
ga in second class; and 


i and child, 








ny 































B.C.:—Rt. Rev. Bishop Bickersteth, Re 

King, Miss Birkenhead, Miss Hartley, Miss ‘Siow. 

dew, Mr. H. M. Arnoald, Miss Nickerson, Miss} 
Macgregor, i NHi3, Havkiese nad Mire 

S. Gale f I Mr. Ishida and Me. - 
foowa in steerage. Kor Hongkor Mr. and Mis. | 
: py Mr. and Mrs. Rennie, Mr. Ran, and 
Master Sutton in cabin; and 20g Chinese in 


slecraye. 


Digitized by Google 





-iglear, pleasant we: 





DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs.,W. G. Watt, 
Mrs. Paul, Messrs. E. J. Moss and servant, J. 
Jephson, Fassett Arbonin, R, B, Bomandebrain, 
Gowland, and W. B, Powell in cabin; and 5 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports Rev, and Mrs, J. C. Stuart and two 
children, Rev. Mr. and Mrs, Brown, Mr. and 
Mis. H.C, Harmon, Me. and Mrs, Woolworth, 
Miss Woolworth, Mr. and Mrs. Dell Sendman, 
Rev. Mis. Fulton, Miss E. G. Taylor, Miss Peck, 
Miss ‘Trench, Miss Emerson, Miss Watson, Mr. 
Frank Reid, Mr. Yesaki, Mr. A. F. Thompson, 
Master H, Wood, Paymaster McDonald, Messrs. 
Hanabusa, Moteda, and Matsuna in ca 
Messrs. Shimazu, Otomo, Kato, Kadotsukasa, 
Tsuruto, J. Manskie, and Nagayama in second 
class; and 85 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, tor Vancouver, 
.C.:—Me, Juan Perez Caballero in cabin; and 
16 passengers in steerage. Krom Hongkong : 
Rey. Principal Grant in cabin; and 4 passengers 
in steerage. From Kobe: Dr. Renwick in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date:=Mr. S, Tsubota in’ cabin; and 33 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco :—Rev. and Mrs. C. H. D. Fisher 
iss E. F. Haigh, Messts. 2 
ima, P. Lubkuli, and Cl 
















































’. Brown, K. 
Sanderson in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
tephenson, Miss Stephenson, Miss M. Ste- 
phenson, Mrs. Knapp, Mrs. ‘Tibbets, Mrs. U. 
io, Mr. and Mrs. N. Sawa, Messrs. S. St 
C. F. Reimers, D. A. Murray, Makiu, K. Endo, K. 
Atimua, J. Miyabara, K. Sawa, K. Okayama. 
Fanabe, K. K. jiro, K. Aoki, 
W. Yoshida in aud Mis, 
hava, Mrs. M. Terada, Mrs. K, Oyama, Mis. 
ShisOshita, Mesrs, U. Nakamura, M. Beppu, 
vaka, and B, Yukimura in second class; and 
90 passengers in steerage. 









































CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 352 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
nd ports :—Treasure, $139,900.00. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for San 
nieisco i= 




















8,935 








8,927 











447 

1 200 
Yokohama 563 
‘Total 910 


REPORTS. 
er Arabic, Captain Smith, re- 





The British ste: 





ports:—Left San Francisco the 7th November, at 
4.30 p.m. 


had variable w 





ds to the 11th; strong 
terly gale, with high sea on the 12th’ to 
13th; thence to port variable winds, with moderate 
Atsived at Yokohama the 24th Novem- 
16.30 p.m. 
‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
atie, reports: —Left’ Hongkong the 17th 
Artived at Macao the 
fu the 18th, at 9.58 
1 through the Formosa 
t strong stort West to 
winds, moderate sea, and her 
rived at Mokolhisna the agit Noversber, aut2-qo 


























ve Japanese steamer Safstema Maru, Capta 
Conner, reports:—Left Hakodate the 23rd No- 
vember, at 6.30 am. Arrived at Oginohama the 
24th, at 5.30 a.m. and left the same day, at noos 
had Steong westerly winds throughout the passi 
ssived at Yokohama the 25th November, at 1.30 




















Japanese steamer Nugato Maru, Captain 

im, teports:—Left Kobe the 26th Novem- 

0.40 pam.; had moderate to fresh north 

and north-easterly breeze, smooth water, and fine, 
her throughout the pa 











Ke 
| Avrived at Yokohama the 27th November, at 6 p.m. 





The Japanese st Hiroshima Maru 
ports:—Left Yokkaichi the 27th November, 
4.20 pan.; had strong north-easterly winds during 


the whole of the passage. Passed a British steamer 


re- 











d| of English Ya 





close to Vries Island, bound opposite. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 28th November, at 11 a.m, 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports:-— 
Left Hakodate the 27th November, at 4 aan. 
Arrived at Oginohama the 28th November, at 1 
a.m, and left the same day, at 11 a.m.; had light 
to moderate westerly winds and fine weather 
throughout the passage. Artived at Yokohama 
the 2gth November, at noon, 

The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain George 
Lee, reports:—Left Victoria, B.C. the 14th 
November, at 7.40 a.m. and experienced moderate 
to light north-east and northerly winds with smooth 
sea_and fine clear weather until arriving at lat, 
483° N. and long. 163° E., at noon of the 24th, up 
to which date the average run was 311 miles per 
day, the maximum being 327 miles on the 17th. 

he westing was made on lat. 51° 5’ N.; Amatig- 
ke Island, one of the Aleutians was sighted at 
30 a.m. on the 22nd at a distance of 10 miles, 
From 163° E. to 153° E. strong south-westetly gales 
were experienced with moderate sea; thence to 
Kinkasan fresh south-westerly winds. Kinkasan 
was siglited the 29th, at 5.25 p.m.; thence to Yo- 
kohama, which was reached the 3oth, at 6.20 p.m., 
strong south-westerly winds prevailed with very 
stormy weather round Mela Head. The length of 
passage from Victoria to Yokohama was 15} days, 
a very good passage at any time, but especially 
so al this time of the year. 
































VT COMMERCIAL, 
eee. 


IMPORTS, 


In Yarns a fair amount of business has been 

reported and generally at prices favouring sellers 

though buyers lave had the ad- 

untage as regards Bombays. For Piece Goods 

all descriptions the demand has been very dis- 

appointing, and the record of sales is barely 
moderate. 








Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to about 
1,000 bales English Spinnings, and about 300 bales 
Bombay. 


Corton Pirce Goops.—Sales comprise 2,500 
pieces g Ibs. Shintings, 5,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shit- 
ings, 1,500 pieces T.-Cloths, 2,000 pieces Turkey 
Reds, S70 pieces Velvet and about 100 pieces Silk 








“Wootens,—1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
950 pieces Italian Cloth, and 2,000 pairs Blankets 
are the sales reported. 


COTTON YARNS. 


$30.00 to 3075 
31.00 to 31.75 
32.00 to 32.75 
32.75 to 33.50 
32.50 t0 35.25 
33-50 to. 34.50 
34.75 to 35:50 
38.00 to 39.75 
36.50 037.50 
48.50 to 41.00 
28.00 to 2940 
26.75 to 28.00 
23.00 to 25.0 


t GOODS. 


6/24, Oud 
6/24, Me 
6,24, G 
eat, Revatse 

























38/42, 
328, Two-fold 
425, Two-fold | 
- 20s, Bombay 
165, 

. tof 





Grey Shistings—84M, 384 yds. gyinches $1.70 10 220 



















Grey Shictings—yls 3S yds ato ty 255 
YT. Choi 1.40 to 155 
go Shictings—12 yards, 44 i 1.50 to 107h 
s—Assotted, 24 yards, 3 1.70 to 23° 





Malina api Satiet Mackey # 





yReds—ap to 3th 4 yards, 30 
hes ‘ 





A ctisgsh 
Wack, 35 y: 
Victoria Lawns, 1 

Latlachelas, 12 y 





WOOLLET 











0.42 yards, 3 fro te 530 
0.27 to 30 
Italian Cloth, = 
Medium... 0.22 to” 358 
Italian Cloth, 
Common oS to ath 
Mousseline de I 
31 inehe orgdto 016 
Cloths Pilots 5) @ 3 0.30 to O45 
Cloths—Pr 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Un 035 to 060 
Hlankets 
per th 0.36 tv 0.40 


Things remain én state quo buyers are hold- 
ing off, being fairly well. supplied for some time 
to come, Prices ave a trifle easier for stocks are 
ize and holders willing to move, although they 
protest that prices here are lower than the equ 








valent of those ruling at home, 
Original from 
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Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch. 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and square up to } inch 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size 3.10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per hox 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 ... 1.40 to 1.45 


KEROSENE. 

Nothing fresh to note in this market. Buyers 

are busy taking delivery of the purchases pre- 

viously made, and the trade has a very healthy 
look. Quotations unchanged. 







guorarions. 

Chester $2.17) to 2.20 

‘omet 2.15 to 2.175 

Devo 2.12} to 2.15 
Russian 2.10 to. 





SUGAR. 
Sugar has not been much in demand during the 


interval. Prices for all kinds have remained un- 
changed. The usual weekly sale of White Re- 
fined resulted in 5,056 piculs having changed 
hands at $7.17} per picul for 343 piculs, $7.02} 
per picul for 1,000 piculs, $6.77} per picul for 
3,100 piculs, $6.32 per picul for 192 piculs, $5.65 
per picul for 350 piculs, and $5.10 per picul for 71 
piculs, ‘Takao brands have only been dealt in to 
the extent of 2,000 piculs at $3.82 per picul 


White Refined 2 $5.10 07.15 









Manila 3.80 to 4.00 
Java and Penang . 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama 3.50 to 4.00 

3.00 to 3.30 
Brown Takao 3.70 to 3.80 








EXPORTS, 


RAW. SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 23rd instant: sinco 
that date the Settlements amount to 1,570 piculs 
divided thus:—Hanks 280 piculs, Filatures 590 
piculs, Re-veels 440 piculs, Kakeda 235 piculs, 
Oshu 25 piculs. Additional to these figures we 
have 130 bales Direct shipments, making the total 
export business this week 1,700 piculs. 

There has been a fair demand, and the trade 
shows a total of more than double that of the pre- 
vious week. The business done has been chiefly 
for America, the two steamers just gone having 
taken nearly 1,200 piculs for that Market. Intelli- 
gence from consuming Markets does not mend, 
However, and it is probable that the political dis. 
turbance in France may cause a depression in 
Europe. Sellers, in consequence, are somewhat 
anxious to be moving and some holders profess 
their willtngness to make slight concessions on the 
quotation list given below. ’ 

Arrivals have been on a fair scale, but not quite 
equal to sales—the’ stack is therefore slightly re- 
duced and now is estimated at 13,550 piculs. 

Some dealers try to sustain the market by tell- 
ing us that supplies will soon fall off, that there is 
not very much sill left in the interior, etc. But, 
this season, the cry of “short crop” has been 
often used, and buyers are now incredulous of any 
such thing. Available supplies to date certainly 
do not confirm these statements as to scarcity of 
silk this year, 

There have been three departures during the 
interval since last circular. English, American, 
and Canadian mail steamers all carrying sill. 
The Verona (25th) had 352 bales for Lyons and 
neighbouring cities: the City of New York (28th) 
had 563 bales for New York and Harrisburg, and 
the Batavia (29h) took 586 bales for New York 
vid Canada. These sailings bring the present ex- 
port figures up to 18,469 piculs against 15,506 last 
year and 12,759 at same date in 1886. 

Hanks.—More doing, and nearly 300 piculs have 
been weighed up during the week. Maribuso $485, 
Shimonita $480, Chichibu $470, Maibashi $460, 
Hachoji $445, are representative entries. Holders 
are fairly strong, especially for good quality, 
which seems to be scarce. 

Filatures—Medium and Good Medium in fair 
demand. Some parcels good Shinshu with recog- 
nised chops have been taken up for shipment to 
the U.S. market. Among the sales are Kaimeisha 
$605, Shunmeisha $595, Hiranosha $595, Nakano 
$580, Koshu brands have also been ficely bought 
at from Yajima $595 down to sorts with no pa 
cular chop at $565. Fine-sizes Mino and Yechu 
have also moved to some extent at late rates. 

Re-reels.—The old enquiry for medium and 
common has been well sustained, and prices for 
these grades are distinctly firmer, the supply being 
unable to keep pace with demand. Some few 
parcels of good Foshu have also been taken on a 
basis of $550 for Tortoise chop—still the bulk of 
the trade has beet st the arersclype pric $520 

rcommon Re-reels from any district. 
ahora ey fair husmeg bia faved ahd 


ing to nearly 250 piculs. Here also the principal 












































trade is in the lower middle class, $500 to $520 
being the favoured price. One parcel Daruma 
noted at $560, but with that single exception all 
the purchases have been at prices below $525. 

Oshu.—Not much doing, but prices are well 
maintained—the few parcels done comprise Sendai 
$500 and Hamatsuki $470. 


quorations, 





* $500 to 50 





































480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshw) 470 to 475 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 460 to 465 
Hanks—No. 3. 450 to.455 
Hanks—No, 44 440 to 445 
tures—Extra 630 to 660 
tures—No. 610 to620 
600 to 610 
—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 560 to $70 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ae 530 to 540 
Re-reels—(Shinshu& Oshu) Best No. 360 to570 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 550 to 560 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denier 340 to 545 
Re-veeis—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 530 to 535 
» 14/20 deniers 520 to 525 

fa. = 
560 to 565 
z to 555 
Kakedas—No. 2 pd to 525, 
Kakedas—No. 510 to 515 
Kakedas—No. 3 500 to 505 
Kakedas—No. 490 to 495 
Kakedas—No. 480 to 485 


Oshw Senda 480 to 500 
480 to 490 
460 to 470 


Export Tables Raw Silk to zoth Nov., 1888 :— 
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) ) Jach, 
AD SE IK cr, dood to. Common 
jata—Good to Best ‘i 








Saanore 1848-Nq. 1885. 1886.87. 

Baue Mat Watany 

Kurope 8,582 6.444 6,089 
America 93664 8,778 6,695 
F Bales 18,246 15,222 12,784 
Total (ras, 18,469 15,506 12759 
SettlementsandDirect 2 "eUtte — treuts.  rreuts, 
Export from 1st Taly $ 49,100 17,900 15,700 
Stock, 3oth November... 13,550 14,100 ‘10,200 
Available suppliesto date 32,650 32,000 25,900 


WASTE SILK. 

The large business and heavy buying continues» 
settlements for the week being 2,100 piculs, divided 
thus :—Cocoons 100, Noshi 1,250, Kibiso 700, 
Sundries 50. Some buying on this market for 
native account, but all for home consumption, 
nothing for export at all. 

The chief trade has again been in Noshi, prime 
qualities are scarce and a trifle dearer, but in other 
grades dealers show themselves fairly current. 
Buyers complain that the quality of Waste gene- 
rally is not first-class this present season, 

Supplies have been quite unable keep up with 
the sales made, and the Stock is much reduced 
present total being only 8,400 piculs. 

The only shipping opportunity availed of is the 
Verona (25th instant) which carried 470 bales 
various kinds for Trieste and Marseilles. This 
brings present export up to 11,863 piculs, against 
8,074 last year and 12,063 piculs in 1886, 

Pierced Cocoons—There is now a very small and 
poor assortment on offer. About 100 piculs have 
en by foreign longs at previous rates, 
‘The great business has been is Foshu, 
m $70 to $82}. A good line of Shin. 
shu also weighed off at $5. Oshu is very scarce 
and dear, owners asking $130 for the best on offer. 
Something also done in fine Bushu at quotations, 

Kibiso.—Fair demand, and Filatures have been 
in request at from $90 to $110. Foshu, Koshu, 
and Sandanshku also booked at quotation 

Sundries—Neri has Ween patronised to some 
extent, prices ranging fiom $6 to $15, the last. 
named being for Filatures of best quality. 

QuoraTIONs, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
-ito—Filature, Best.. 
o—Filature, Good 





































105 to 110 
95 to 100 
115 to 125 
195 to 100 
85 to 90 
75 to 80 
+ 115 tor20 
80 to 85 
75 to 774 
qoto 724 
+ 100 to110. 
10 to 
Bio 8 
75 to 
60 to 
50 to 
40 to 
goto 






Medium 
1o—Bushu, Good to Hest 
o—Joshu, Best 
o—Joshu, Good 
o—joshu, Ordinary 
lature, Best selected .. 
so—Filature, Seconds 















Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fai 


5 
Kibigo—Joshu, Middling to Common 
arate Good 
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Export Table Waste Silk to goth Nov., 1888 :— 
Seasox 1888-89, 1887-68. 1886-87, 
Pic Picuus.  Pieuts, 
Waste Si + 10,345 6302-84792 
Pierced Cocoons 4518 ny772 278 
11,863 12,063 
Settlementsand Direct 2 ‘ttt So eae 
Export from 1st ly} 16,500 114100 14,300 
Stock, goth November... 8,400 9,500 10,400 
Availablesuppliestodate 24,900 20,600 24,700 





Exchange has remained on about the same 
plane, but closes weaker at or near the following 
Fates:——Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/18; Docu. 
ments, 3/1}. Credits, 6 m/s. 3/133; Documents 
3/23 New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $76; 4 m/s. 























U.S.G., $77; Parts, 4m/s., fes. 3.96; 6 m/s., 
fes. 3.99. 
Estimated Silk Stock, goth Nov., 1888 
Raw, PICULS. Waste. PICULE. 
Hanks .. 2,410 | Cocoons 45 
Filatures ; 6,290 | Noshi-ito, 3,550 
Re-reels * 24695 | Kibiso 440 
Kakeda 1,355 | Mawata 205 
Oshu 760 | Sundries 60 
Taysaam Kinds. 40 
Total piculs ..,...13,550' ‘Total piculs 
TEA. 


A dull market has prevailed throughout the 
entire week. Only 665 piculs of Tea were sold, 








UNIVE 
se 150 “UR In 


90 per cent. of which were Common grades. 
Total Tea shipments from Japan are as follows :— 
Kobe, 15,152,519 Ibs., Yokohama 20,737,719 Ibs 

total 35,949,900 Ibs. against 39,341,631 Ibs. for the 









same period in 1887. Qiuotations remain un- 
changed. 
ven picun. 

Common .. $rotom 
Good Common 12 to 34 
Medium . 1 1to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine ... 20 to 22 
Finest 23 & u’pds 
Choice soy 
Choicest Nomiaal 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has seen little alteration during the 
week, but is somewhat shaky at the close with 
indications of a decline :— 
















Sterling—Bank Hills on demand 3 of 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight 31 

Sterling—Private 4 months? sight ort 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 3k 
On Paris—Banle sight 3.89 
On Paris—Private 6 i 00 





ate 10 day: 

k ills on dew 
lays? si 
ic Bills 





New Vorie—Bai 
New York-—Pri 
San fF 


On 
On 














THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
RSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitue 


E 
IP tune will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is Health for all-”” ‘The blood is the fours 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’”? 
says—“‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the ser of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, “These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
ions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulceras 
tions, curing. skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—“ I had with me a quantity of Hbllo- 
way’s Ointment. “I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
1 of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 

aKOMNA demand became souvent Gee ns 

Vendors throughout 


Sey sauna 
NECHAMPAIGN 
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Corrorate MRK. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
FIELD, ENGLAND. 


SHEF! ‘ 
April 10, 1886. S2ins. 
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‘Awaroto Goto (eoaL UPooe ben Inrenn't Exuiprrion, 1886. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCES 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture. 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
‘Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IM ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Eetablished a Quarter of a Century. 














"ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


are of rare ao Ag 
Fepiatered ca be banca only a 
ERTMON;S QUININE RATE LOFTON 
ist ea 








“YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





ASE FOr 





8 Hignstare 





And seo that each Jur boars baron Liebi 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 





GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVQURING 
STOGK FOR .SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


FS 
é FINEST AND 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
To be had of all Storokeepors and Dealers throughout India. Keone good nthe hottest 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 












The Physician's Cure 
@ i for Gout, Rheumatic 

Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 


Headache, Teartburn, {adigestion, ‘sour’ Eructations, ness of Pregnancy. 


Bilious Affections. 





Gold by all Druggists and Storeksepere- 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limite, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPSHS. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








LIQUID WATERPROOF 


REQUIRED. 


Kpplied with sponge atta Gives 

San instantancous, brilliant, and clastic. polish, 

a week in wot or dry weather, mud can be washed 

off and the polish remains. Does not injure leather nor soil 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shocs, and Leather good: 


ARMY PASTE BLACK 


In Tin Boxes sa: we supply Hi ajest and Navy, gives a Yt 
Gad BRILLIANT POLISH. KEEPS MOIST in ANY OLIMATE. 


















Pand Published for the Proprietor, at 
of No, 22, Bluff, | 
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he Jagan Weekly Hf Mail, 


“* PAIS'CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPOND! 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Jaan 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed tu the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1ToR. 











Ss. 








Yorouama: Saturpax, Dec. Srit, 1888. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 











Lrevrenant Yajima Isao, I.J.N., has been at- 
tached to the Japanese Legation in St. Peters- 


burg. 


Mr. Yarasg, lately appointed Japanese Consul 
at Manila, will leave Yokohama about the 17th 
instant for his post. 


Tue Government proposes to lay a railway be- 
tween Kyoto and Tsurumai, where the Fourth 
Admiralty office will be established. 


Count Oxuma entertained the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives at his official residence at Kasumiga- 
seki on the evening of the 3rd instant. 


Prorrssor G. A. L. Wappett, formerly of the 
Imperial College of Science, has received a 
fourth-class decoration from H.M.the Emperor, 


Mr. Miyosut, Judge of the Tokyo Court of 
Appeal, who has been ordered to visit Germany 
on official business, will leave the capital about 
the 8th instant. 


Fire broke out at Otakicho, Yokosuka, on the 
3rd instant at 9 a.m. and 70 houses and 3 tele- 
graph posts were destroyed before the flames 
were subdued at 11.30 a.m. 


Mk. Yosuipa, who was lately appointed Japanese 
Consul-General to New York, accompanied 
by Madame Yoshida, will leave about the 
end of this month for his post. 





Baron Taxasaxt, Governor of Tokyo, gave an 
entertainment on the evening of the 3rd instant at 
his official residence in Shiba Park to Ministers 
of State and a number of other high officials. 


Tue opening of the Kindergarten, established 





lately in the enclosure of the Hongaty> Temple, 


at Tsukiji, Tokyo, [fuox (place onyt 


a 


Officials from the Tokyo City Government 


Office, the headiman of Kyobashi and members 
of the Tokyo City Assembly were present. 


Tue Japanese Consul at Séul has intimated to 
the Foreign Office under date the 16th ultimo 
that small-pox has prevailed in Sdul since Sept. 
last, and three Japanese residents there have 
been attacked by the disease. 


Viscount Watanase, President of the Auditors’ 
Board, arrived at Yokohama on the evening of 
the 2nd instant from Europe, where he had 
been absent for some time, and proceeded im- 
mediately to the capital. 


Count Matsvxata, Minister of State for Finance, 
has received the additional appointment of 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, while Count 
Oyama, Minister of State for War, has received 
the additional appointment of Army Controller- 
in-Chief. 


Prans of new four-storied buildings for the 
Court of Cassation are now in course of pre- 
paration by the Temporary Construction Bureau. 
The buildings will be erected on the site of 
the present Judicial Department at Yaesucho 
Nichome, Kojimachi. 


Frevp-orricers of the Military Staff Board gave 
a farewell dinner in Japanese style, on the 
evening of the 1st instant. at the Koyokan, in 
Shiba Park, to Captain von Blankenburg, who 
is about to leave for home, the term of his 
engagement having expired. 





Durine twemy-six days of last month the num- 
ber of visitors to the Tokyo Educational Museum 
was 5,588, of whom 5,130 were adults, 415 
children, and 70 students, the daily average 
being about 214. Compared with the previous 
month, these figures show an increase of 234. 


Tue construction of two iron bridges at Tenjin- 
bashi and Temmabashi in Osaka, which was 
begun in 1885 at a cost of yew 176,600 and yen 
127,600 respectively, will be completed about 
the middle of this month, and the opening of 
the two structures will take place about the 2oth 
instant. 





of H.I.H. Prince 
was to have taken 


Tu departure for 
Arisagawa Takehito, which 
place on the 2nd instant at the same time as 
Count Yamagata’s, has been postponed till the 
leaving of the next French mail steamer, when 
Major-General Horie, a senator, will also start 
for Europe. 


turope 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha was held on the 
afternoon of the 1st inst. in the rooms of the 
Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Kobikicho, Kyobashi, when a dividend 
for the year was declared at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, 





Dortne last month visitors to the Tokyo Library 
numbered 3,622, of whom 3,489 were ordinary 
aif 133 special visitors, the daily average being 





these figures show a decrease of 211. The 
number of books inspected was 19,895, of which 
17,654 were Japanese and Chinese, and 2,241 
foreign works. 


Messxs. Nacar and Tapa, of Tokyo, ‘have re- 
ceived permission from the Tokyo City Govern- 





| ment Office to establish a company to be called 


the Tokyo Fire Insurance Company with a capital 
of yen 1,400,000, which will be raised in shares. 
The head office will be situated at Ginza 
Nichome, Tokyo. 





Tur dredging of Tokyo Bay will be begun shortly 
by the Japan Engineering Company, the Sode- 
gaura Maru, ordered from England, having 
already arrived at Shinagawa, and another 
dredger to be named the Ume Maru, ordered 
from the Hirano Shipbuilding Yard, at Ishi- 
kawajima, having also been completed. 





Tue ceremony of opening the office of the Japan 
Construction Company took place on the after- 
noon of the 2nd instant. A large number of 
officials and private gentlemen connected with 
the company were present. After the ceremony 
the visitors were entertained by Messrs, Naga- 
sato, Konishi, and others of the company, at the 
Tokyo Hotel, at Hibiya. A band played selec- 
tions of music during the afternoon. 


Mr. Waranape Kunitaxe, Director of the Ac- 
countant Bureau in the Finance Department, 
has been appointed Vice-Minister of State for 
Finance, Mr. Go having been released from 
service at his own request. Mr. Go, who holds 
the rank of third class, second grade, has been 
promoted to that of third class, first grade, by 
special order of H.M. the Emperor, and has 
also received the second class decoration of the 
Zuihosho (Order of the Mirror). 





Count Yamacata and suite left the capital on 
the 2nd instant by train at 6.45 a.m. for Yoko- 
hama, whence they started for Europe at 9 a.m. 
in the French mail.steamer /raouaddy. Mem- 
bers of the Imperial family, Ministers of State, 
the President of the Privy Council, Privy Coun- 
cillors, officials of chekunin and sonin rank 
from various Government Departments, the 
Foreign Representatives and a large number of 
private gentlemen accompanied His Excellency 
to the Shimbashi Railway Station. 


Tne ceremony of opening the Ueda-Karuizawa 
Railway took place on the rst instant, at the 
Nagano Railway Station, in presence of Count 
Saigo, Viscount Inouye, the Director, and other 
othcers from the Railway Bureau, the Prefect of 
Nagano, and Judges of the Nagano Court of 
First Instance. The length of the section open- 
for traflic is 24 miles, 68 chains, 25 links, of 
which 8 miles are between Karuizawa and 
Miyoda, 5 miles, 55 chains between Miyoda and 
Komoro, 5 miles, 65 chains between Komoro 
and Tanaka and 5 miles, 28 chains, 25 links 
between Tanaka and Ueda. 


H.M. tHe Emperor dined in the Palace at noon 
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Fushimi, Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal; Count Ito, President of the Privy 
Council ; Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor; Count Yoshii, Vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Imperial Household; and 
Count Yamagata, Minister of State for Home 
Affairs; Mr. Nakayama, his private secretary; 
Lieut.-Colonel Hirasa, a cavalry officer; Major 
Kosaka, an infantry officer; Major Nakamura, 
an artillery officer; Messrs. Furuichi, an en- 
gineer, and Arakawa, a counsellor in the Home 
Office, who are about to leave for Europe. 


Tue presentation of diplomas to the students of 
the Tokyo Blind and Dumb School at Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, took place on the afternoon of the rst 
instant, in presence of Viscount Mori, Minister 
of State for Education, Count Yamao, a Court 
Councillor, and Mr. and Madame Hanabusa, 
officials from the Educational Department, and 
a number of private gentlemen. After certi- 
ficates had been conferred on ten students Mr. 
Yatabe reported to the visitors on the condition of 
the institution. Viscount Mori then delivered an 
address, to which one of the graduates replied 
on behalf of the others. The visitors inspected 
various articles manufactured by the students to 
be sent to the International Exhibition, which 
will be opened next year in Paris. 


Ow the morning of the 6th instant, the anniver- 
sary of the death of the late Emperor Go-Mono- 
zono (117th after Jimmu Tenno), a religious 
service was held by H.M. the Emperor in the 
Palace. His Majesty, attended by members of 
the Imperial family, Ministers of State, the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, thesGrand Cham- 
berlain to the Emperor, the Grand Master of 
the Board of Ceremonies, and other officials of 
the Imperial Household, proceeded to the Im- 
perial Chapel at 10 a.m. to present the usual 
offerings at the cenotaphs. Members of the Im- 
perial family, Ministers of State, and officials of 
chokunin, sonin, and hannin rank in the Im- 
perial Household, afterwards worshipped at the 
cenotaphs. Their Majesties the Empress and 
Empress-Dowager also proceeded tothe chapel at 
11 a.m. and presented offerings at the cenotaphs. 


Tue Import trade is not usually brisk at this 
time of year, and no market movements of 
importance are likely to take place until the 
new year is fairly launched. 


Bombay at rather easier rates. A variety of 
Cotton Piece-goods has had a turn, but the 
extent of the business has been checked some- 
what by advancing prices asked. There isa 
difference of opinion between buyers and sellers 
as to values in the Metal market, and while the 
former will not make contracts for future deli- 
very at present ri the latter are conter 
to wait, but the immediate result is that in 
spot” there is anything doing. 
The Kerosene trade is quiet but healthy. 
Holders are firm at late rates, and there are 
no fresh arrivals, but deliveries continue good. 
The most noticeable feature in this trade at 
present is the position taken by the Russian 
Oil. If market value indicates anything, the 
Russian product would appear to be working 
its way into favour, as in quotation, it is close 
on the heels of ‘ Devoe,” indeed, a parcel of 
Russian (5,000 cases) is reported si 
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Sugar, mostly White sorts, are the transactions 
of the week, but holders are firm,—some 
raising late rates, and this has checked busi- 
ness. The Silk sales of the week, though 
nearly 1,000 piculs, ‘were mostly made in 
two or three days, and on other days hardly 
anything was done. Prices have been pretty 
regular, but they are not strong at the close. 
Supplies have more than equalled sales, and 
the total export is several thousand piculs 
more now than at same date last year. After 
the end of the year, however, arrivals will not 
come quite so freely. Half the total crop is not 
yet shipped, and there is more than 25 per cent. 
of it at present.in stock in Yokohama. The 
demand for Waste Silk has at length toned 
down, the recent heavy business having brought 
exports to date to 13,050 piculs against 9,310 at 
same time last year. There is, however, a fair 
business, sellers being current. At the ex- 
treme end of last week a sudden spurt took 
place in the Tea trade, and over 2,000 piculs of 
leaf were sold before the demand subsided, but 
this week the market has resumed its quiet 
aspect. Influenced by the recent movement in 
silver, Exchange has weakened, but is not par- 
ticularly unsteady. 














Tae Japan Mail Steamship Company held its 
annual meeting in the hall of the Tokyd Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the rst instant. Over 
three thousand shareholders were present. Mr. 
Morioka, President of the Company, presided, 
and Mr. Hagiwara acted as Secretary, The 
President having briefly announced that the 
purpose of the meeting was to hear the accounts 
for the last fiscal year, the Secretary proceeded 
to read the following résumé : 
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After the reading of the accounts, the Chair- 
man enquired whether any shareholder desired 
to ask a question or comment on the statement, 
wherenpon Mr. Iwaya rose, alluded in’ most 
complimentary terms to the ability and industry 
displayed by the managers and officers of the 
Company, and said that the shareholders had 
only to express their grateful appreciation of the 
excellent results achieved. The accounts were 
then passed, nem. con., and the meeting ad- 
journed to the Seiyoken Restaurant, where a 
sumptuous repast awaited them, 


. 
* 


* 

The shareholders might well congratulate 
themselves and their officers. For it will be 
observed that after sctting aside a million yen, 
in round figures, on account of various reserves 
—more than one-third of the amount being for 
the reduction of capital—a dividend was de- 
clired at the rate of 16 per cent. for the half 
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preceding half-year, made up 12 per cent. for 
the year. Such results are seldom achieved now- 
a-days. Doubtless the declaration of twelve per 
cent. dividend will set the critics talking again, 
We shall be told that the subsidy granted by the 
Government ought to be reduced or withdravn 
altogether. But the subsidy is nothing more 
than the payment made by the country for the 
maritime carriage of all its mails; an exceed- 
ingly moderate payment in comparison with the 
service rendered. It is not to be expected that 
any private company will carry the letters of the 
public gratis, not is it likely that any company 
could be found to undertake the function ata 
price lower than that paid to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 


ae 

When the Nippon Yusen Kaisha commenced 
business, it had fifty steamers, their gross ton- 
nage being 64,905 tons; and eight sailing 
ships, of the gross tonnage of 2,683 tons. Of 
these, one steamer has been wrecked, and three 
steamers and three sailing ships have been sold 
as unfit for use, the total decrease of tonnage on 
this account being 4,542 tons. On the other 
hand, owing to purchases, constructions, and 
registrations of vessels not shown on the 
original list, the numbers of vessels borne 
on the list at the close of the last fiscal 
year were 50 steamers and 5 sailing ships, 
and the aggregate tonnage showed an in- 
crease of 1,918 tons. The number of voyages 
made by the company’s steamers during the 
the fiscal year just ended was 2,187, and 
the number by sailing ships 49, while the 
total number of nautical miles traversed 
was 1,459,235. It appears, therefore, that 
each steamer averaged 44 voyages for the 
year, or nearly 4 voyages per month; figures 
which show that the fleet was kept pretty 
actively employed. The cargoes carried during 
the same time aggregated 1,212,650 tons and 
the passengers 291,874. Compared with the 
preceding year the increase in goods carried 
was 168,071 tons, and the increase in passen- 
gers, 29,172. Sensible reductions of charges 
were made, yet the increase of income under 
the above two items was 457,740 yen. The ex- 
penses of the Company show correspondingly 
satisfactory results, During the first year of 
working the ratio of expenditure to income was 
65 to 100; during the second year, it was 59 10 
too, and during the third year, 57 to 100. 
The Company paid off all its debentures this 
year. Its subsidy from the Treasury is now 
a fixed sum; its business operations are vit- 
tually untrammelled by official interference; 
31,310 shares sold to it by the Imperial House- 
hold at par and now ata premium of 72 per cent. 
in the open market, are lodged to its credit in the 
bank ; it is putting by large sums annually to- 
wards the reduction of its capital, and altogether 
a more flourishing concern would be difficult to 
find among sound business enterprises. There 
is, however, ample room for the expansion of its 
business. Two and a half million tons of cargo 
and half a million passengers represent, alter 
all, a small movement when we remember that 
there is question of probably a moiety of Japan's 
coastwise carrying trade. The Company has 
no reason to apprehend any shrinkage of ils 
field of operations. 





Tux Official Gazette of Monday contained the 
atinouncement that Count Matsukata, Minister 
of State for Finance, will discharge the duties of 
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absence of COUnt Yamagata in Europe. Some 
impatience s¢€Ms to have been felt by the public 
with regard to the delay in announcing Count 
Yamagata’s locum fenens, but inasmuch as the 
announcement appeared on the day of the 
Count’s departure, we fail to see that there was 
any direct reason for sucha feeling. Probably it 
had its origin in the consciousness that the port- 
folio of Home Affairs is now avery important 
trust. From April next the new system of 
local Government, recently promulgated, is to 
be put into force, and as it represents an 
elaborate and comparatively novel piece of 
administrative mechanism, many complica- 
tions will undoubtedly arise in connection 
with its first movements. For these con- 
tingencies Count Yamagata might have been 
expected to be prepared, whereas his suc- 
cessor approaches the task from an inexperienced 
stand-point. Then again, it is anticipated 
that the new Constitution will be promulgated in 
two or three months. Should this be the case, 
Great political activity will assuredly ensue, apart 
from the fact that extensive preparations will 
have to be made in the electoral organization of 
the empire. On the whole, then, as the Mich 
Nichi Shimbun justly observes, the direction of 
the Home Office during 1889 will be no sinecure, 
and it cannot be wondered at that the public 
felt some anxiety as to Count Yamagata’s suc- 
cessor, The notable success that has attended 
Count Matsukata’s administration of the na- 
tional finances at a most critical time, marks 
him as a statesman eminently qualified for a 
post demanding judgment and acumen. His 
appointment will doubtless have been received 
with general satisfaction. At the same time it 
is impossible to restrain a certain sentiment of 
surprise that a statesman occupying such a 
Prominent position as Count Yamagata, and 
having to discharge functions of such special 
importance at this particular stage of his coun- 
try’s history, should find it convenient to absent 
himself from the scene of his labours. We do 
not doubt that ample reasons exist for this 
course, but it is not unnatural that the general 
body of the public should have difficulty in 
divining them. 





Sone interesting scenes chequer the monotony 
of diplomatic existence in Sdul, if the cor- 
respondence sent thence to the Tékyd journals 
be credible. The Mainichi Shimbun, for 
example, contains the following letter from its 
correspondent in the Korean capital, under date 
November 16th:—When Mr. Yuan, Chinese 
Resident in Séul, desired to present to the 
King of Korea a letter from the Emperor of the 
Middle Kingdom containing certain demands, 
he proceeded to the palace in a sedan chair, and 
made his bearers approach the third gate, 
though itis an invariable rule that visitors, of 
whatever rank, alight from their horses or 
vehicles at the second gate. . The court officials 
who came out to receive the Resident, begged 
him in the most abject terms and with the ut- 
most obsequiousness to leave his chair, but he, 
scarcely deigning to glance at them, replied 
in a loud voice that he had come on‘a mission 
from the Emperor of China, and demanded to 
be informed why the King did not come out 
himself to receive him. He then angrily bade 
his carriers bear him forward. Naturally 
timid and unaccustomed to resist, the Court 
officials gave way, and the Resident, eyeing them 
with contemptuous mein, was just it to pass 
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the threshold of the third gate when a stalwart 
foreigner, red-bearded and blue-eyed, rushed 
out, andin loud, commanding tones arrested the 
chair-bearers. Judge Denny, for the new-comer 
was no other, now rebuked the Chinese Re- 
sident sternly for the impropriety of his conduct, 
butthe latter answered with equal determination 
that the ambassador of a suzefain need not 
observe the ordinary routine of etiquette in his 
intercourse with the ruler of a dependent State. 
A violent discussion ensued, the Resident call- 
ing Judge Denny a fool, and the latter dubbing 
the formera disorderly soldier. At one moment 
it seemed as though the two would come to 
blows. With difficulty were they restrained by 
the repeated orders of the King. Finally the 
Resident obtained his audience, and itis said 
that he maintained his rude demeanour even in 
the royal presence. The day after this incident 
(the gth November) the Foreign Representa- 
tives, the Chinese Resident excepted, assembled 
at the American Legation, They held another 
meeting the following day, and on the 11th and 
t2th the Representatives of Russia, the United 
States and Great Britain proceeded to Chemulpho. 
Their absence gave rise to many rumours, but 
on the 18th they returned and, things quieted 
down. The origin of the whole affair is said 
to have been a change of the Korean military 
uniform. Judge Denny recommended that the 
Chinese costume should be abandoned and the 
King approved the recommendation. Resident 
Yuan protested strongly against this step, and 
rebuked Judge Denny for not previously seeking 
the sanction of the the Government in Peking. 
But Judge Denny replied that he was under 
no obligation to consulta Foreign Power with 
regard to a change connected with the internal 
policy of the country, and approved by the so- 
vereign, Ultimately it became necessary to take 
the sense of the Foreign Representatives on this 
dispute. At first they disagreed with Judge 
Denny, but at their next meeting Resident Yuan 
himself alienated them all by his violent and ar- 
bitrary language. So incensed were the Repre- 
sentatives of Russia, America, and England, that 
they declared their intention of retiring to 
Cheumulpho, protesting to theirown Government 
against the Chinese Resident's conduct, and 
even opening communications with China on 
the subject. They were, however, dissuaded by 
the King from carrying out this resolve. 











one 

It is plain that the action attributed to the 
Representatives of Russia, America, and Great 
Britain cannot possibly have been taken by 
them, They have nothing whatever to do with 
disputes between Judge Denny and Resident 
Yuan as to the uniform of the Korean soldiers, 
The Marnichi Shimbun makes some very strong 
comments on this correspondence, the gist of 
its argument being that the independence of 
Korea must be maintained. But we do not find 
our contemporary’s reasoning very cogent, and 
some of his correspondent’s statements are 
obviously canards. 





Tue Choya Shimbun has published an essay 
by Mr. Ozaki, who is now in London, and 
devoted three leaders to the sanle subject— 
“The maintenance of the Imperial Dignity an 
important means of strengthening Japanese 
Independence.” Mr. Ozaki’s arguments are 
pretty much the same as those reproduced in 
these columns some time ago, but he has the 
foljowing to say about the admission of Mr, 





Norman toanaudience of the Emperor:—“ While 
the widening of the restrictions as to admission 
to the Imperial presence is one important step to- 
wards endearing the Court to the people, still, due 
caution should be observed even in this. From 
home papers we learn that the reception accorded 
to Mr. Henry Norman of the Padi Mall Gazelle 
in Japan was so warm as even to include the 
honour of admission to an Imperial audience, 
It is, of course, impossible to say what pro- 
minence Mr. Norman may not attain in the 
future ; the plain fact is, however,{that at present 
he is merely an insignificant newspaper writer, 
who frequently sends to his journal matter so 
poor and shallow as to be unworthy of careful 
reading. The Pall Mall Gazelle occupied a 
respectable position some time ago, but it has 
been degraded to the rank of a Tokyo third 
class sheet. Even if the editor of the Pal/ 
Mall, Mr. Stead himself, were to come to this 
country, his qualification for this honour would 
be a matter for some doubt; how much 
more so in the case of a subordinate—a 
mere reporter? If it were the custom in 
Japan as in the United States for the Ruler 
on appointed days to admit to audience any 
one who presents himself, the presentation 
of this wandering second-rate newspaper man 
would not be particularly objectionable, but, as 
an old ceremony associated with the Throne, 
Imperial audience in Japan is not an honour 
which should be thus indiscriminately bestowed. 
The number of Japanese newspaper editors who 
heve enjoyed the honour is we should say very 
few. It seems to us that the admission of an 
obscure newspaper reporter to this high privi- 
lege, indicates uncalled for indulgence, towards 
foreigners, which we trust those near the throne 
will be careful to guard against in future. If 
journalists are to be included in the list of those 
cligible, let a commencement be made with 
our own peo| With the present haughti- 
ness which characterises the attitude of 
foreigners towards Japanese, this reprehensible 
practice may be expected to gain root rather 
than to disappear. The incident is a very 
trifling one, and we only allude to it here because 
many Englishmen favourably inclined towards 
Japan have been surprised by Count Inouye’s 
entertainment of Mr. Norman. We do not 
wish to hint that visitors from abroad should be 
treated with disrespect; all that we have to 
insist on is that due and proper distinctions 
should be observed as between foreigners and 
our own countrymen.” 








ore 
Mr. Ozaki’s remarks betray singular ig- 
norance. He actually writes as though Count 


Inouye was at the Foreign Office when Mr. 
Norman was presented to the Emperor. He 
speaks of Mr. Norman, too, as a “ second-rate 
newspaper man” and ‘tan obscure reporter,” 
whereas that gentlemen came to this country in 
the capacity of a special commissioner represent- 
ing a syndicate of important English journals, 
as well as a number of leading newspapers in 
France and the United States. For the rest, 
Mr. Ozaki is doubtless a very brilliant writer, 
but we scarcely think that the public will accept 
his verdict as final in respect of Mr. Norman's 
communications to the Pall Afall Gazetle. 
With the exception of the first letter of the 
series, there has been nothing published by a 
traveller about Japan so clever and interesting. 
The sum of Mr. Ozaki’s extravagance is made up 
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has been degraded to the rank of a Tokyo 
third-class sheet.” Such conceit is truly de- 
licious. If Mr. Ozaki believes anything of the 
kind he must be very silly, and if he does not 
believe it, he ought not to say it. There are, it 
is true, many persons who consider the Pa// 
Mall Gazette by no means a credit to English 
journalism, but that it ranks among leading 
newspapers is beyond question. 

Tue Austro-Hungarian Consul in Yokohama, 
when recently addressing to his Government a 
Report on the trade of Japan, made some 
remarks strongly condemnatory of the habits of 
Japanese merchants, the difficulty of trusting 
them, their want of confidence in each other 
and their disposition to sacrifice large and per- 
manent interests to paltry and temporary profits. 
Referring to this Report, the Hochi Shimbun 
says that the first feeling inspired in a Japanese 
by its perusal is one of anger, but that careful 
reflection shows the Consul to be in the right. 
Of late years, according to our Tékyd contem- 
porary’s view, there has been a decided im- 
provement in the standard of commercial 
morality, but the day still seems to be distant 
when it will be possible to conduct transactions 
by samples only, as is the case in Western 
countries, The tendency of the Japanese trader 
is to practise petty devices for gaining immediate 
profit. He does not look ahead, or realise that 
to establish his business on a broad, sound basis 
of fair give and take should be the ultimate 
aim of every prudent trader. Of course there 
are honourable exceptions, but as a rule the 
business of commerce seems to be regarded 
rather as an arena for practising clever tricks 
than asa field for the exercise of probity and 
integrity. Therefore the Hoch? is reluctantly 
compelled to endorse the strictures of the 
Austro-Hungarian Consul. Without credit, 
without mutual confidence, there can be no 
expansion of business, no prosperity for the 
country’s commerce. The first factor of civil- 
ised trade is good faith; the second, enterprise. 
If both of these exist, capital becomes a second- 
ary consideration. But in Japan, the merchant 
has no sooner conceived an apparently pro- 
fitable project, than he runs to the Government 
for funds and support. His want of con- 
fidence in his fellows destroys his spirit of in- 
dependence, and their want of confidence in 
him prevents him from obtaining capital in 
the open market. Unless this evil state of 
affairs can be remedied, unless the Japanese 
merchant can learn to take a much higher view 
of his functions and to live up to that view, there 
is little hope that the trade of Japan will ever 
attain large development. 

* + . 

The Hichi Shimbun notices, by way of corol- 
lary, that no instance exists of a Japanese mer- 
chant ina foreign land being appointed his 
country’s consul. Considering the manner in 
which Westerns push their trade beyond the 
seas, it will be observed that the merchant 
marches in the van of enterprise, and that so 
soon as he has established himself in a strange 
land he, or one of his fellow-pioneers, is ap- 
pointed to look-after the newly created interests 
officially. By and by, when those interests 
acquire sufficient importance, a paid consul is 
But no Japanese trader has yet quali- 
Japanese 





sent out. 
fied himself to accept such a trust. 
trade in Western countries is guarded by 
Western merchants acting in the capacity of 
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Consuls. Nay more, in respect of Japanese 
commerce the normal order of things is some- 
times reversed. Thus we sec a Consul ap- 
pointed at Manila before there is any Japanese 
merchant doing business there. Looked at from 
every point of view, it appears undeniable that 
the commercial classes in Japan are wanting in 
the two chief elements of mercantile success, 
probity and enterprise. Their history furnishes 
explanations of the fact, but it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the improvement lately developed 
will continue with increased vigour. 





Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun in an article-on the 
attitude of foreigners towards Japanese, says :— 
Man is naturally prone to exaggerate his own 
merits and to contemn others, a tendency which 
in the case of nations may be charitably termed 
patriotism. There are vulgar people who in 
their conceit call Americans Yankees, French- 
men frogs, and Japanese Japs. But we can 
afford to ignore such as these, What is of im- 
portance to us is the attitude of the edu- 
cated class of foreigners towards us. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by the sea, rich in 
products of both land and water, and with a 
population of thirty-nine millions, there can be 
no doubt that Japan occupies a very respect- 
able position among the countries of the world. 
In point of population she surpasses both France 
and the United Kingdom. As to national 
characteristics it is doubtful whether our people 
can be compared with the Americans or Euro- 
peans, but we have a spirit called Famato dama- 
shit, by the proper cultivation of which a great 
deal may be done to advance the influence of 
Japan in the East. This much may be said 
without any overweening self confidence, but 
there is danger that we may go too far in our 
self-confidence. To avoid thatrisk we have only 
to view Japan with foreign eyes, when our pride 
will be rudely dispelled. The lower classes 
abroad are for the most part ignorant of Japan's 
very existence, or are unable to say whether 
she is a tributary of China or of England. But 
the educated people have much to tell us about 
the progress that Japan has made. She has 
accomplished, they say, in twenty years what 
took Europe a hundred years; she is the 
only country that deserves that name in the 
East, for China is barely civilized, and does not 
know anything about the sciences. But all this 
is mere courtesy; foreigners do not yet regard 
Japan as fit for admission to their list of civi- 
lized countries, and our chief aim ought to be 
to recover our rights and establish ourselves on 
a footing of equality with other nations. 


Wuen the Se‘ron Zasshi, sometimes known as 
Count Goto’s organ, sometimes as the organ of 
the ‘Grand Association,” was suspended, it 
seemed to us, looking through its columns, 
that an article, the gist of which we quoted at 
the time, furnished amply sufficient ground for 
the interference of the Authorities. But doubts 
upon this point appear to be entertained in some 
quarters. The /7dchi Shimbun suggests that a 
repetition of offences, rather than any one 
culpable act, led to the periodical’s suspension. 
It is a matter of surprise, the Héchr thinks, that 
whereas the nature of actions or utterances cal- 
culated to disturb public tranquillity should be 
iuite clear to politicians of common perspica- 
city, these persons nevertheless often seem to be 
totally unprepared for the consequences of their 


proceedings. The only conceivable explana. 
tion is that, being allowed a certain amount 
of license, and finding that conduct ot 
language of scarcely doubtful propriety is 
suffered to pass with impunity, they go on 
repeating it, perhaps with aggravations, until 
they suddenly find themselves brought up 
with a round turn, Some imagine that the 
Police Authorities only interfere in respect of 
a particular article, but any one watching events 
closely cannot fail to perceive that while the 
publication of writings of a decidedly disturb- 
ing tendency is not immediately punished, their 
repetition, or the subsequent appearance of 
similar, perhaps even less obnoxious, articles in 
the same journal, brings about its suspension. 
The truth is that the Authorities take note of 
everything going on, and often interfere in re- 
spect ofan accumulation of offences rather than 
of one special act. The Hochi Shimbun does 
not approve of this method. Prevention, it 
urges, is better than cure. The wiser and more 
beneficial course would be interfere before ex- 
treme measures become necessary. Our con 
temporary, though speaking somewhat vaguely, 
seems to be of opinion that recourse should be 
had to warnings and cautions as often as possible. 
This idea must have often presented itself to 
others also. We do not hear of newspaper 
editors or political agitators being summoned 
before the Authorities and cautioned against 
persisting in seditious lines. When the law 
thinks it worth while to notice them openly, it 
punishes them almost without exception. Per- 
haps, as the Héch? suggests, failure to take 
cognisance of first offences, though dictated by 
motives of leniency, has ultimately the effect of 
betraying men into greater excesses. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo says a weak point in the 
position of the present Government is the fact 
that its members are not all in harmony, that 
their principles are not identical, The history 
of all famous seiges has shown the world that 
the chief danger to be dreaded and provided 
for by a beleagured garrison is attack not from 
without but from within. If the garrison be 
united and firm they need fear little from the 
beseigers. Applying this to politics, the Zi! 
lays down the proposition that in a country 
which is shortly about to inaugurate a Parlia- 
mentary polity, the Government, if it desires to 
retain office, is pretty much in the position of a 
beleagured garrison : to be perfectly strong the 
defenders must be united on one common 
principle. Our contemporary cannot say that 
the present Government is in a position to 
hold its own, It is not suggested that there 
is any element of treachery in the ranks of the 
Ministry ; the difficulty is that there is no fixed 
policy round which the members may rally. 
Heretofore it has been possible, though at times 
with extreme difficulty, for men holding different 
political views to work together, but this cannot 
be the case when Parliament is inaugurated. A 
line of policy should be determined on, and none 
but those who are prepared to follow it ought to 
be allowed within the Government ranks. Of 
course this advice of the i would be very 
sage and very timely if the present Government 
thought only, or even chiefly, of retaining power 
But since it appears to be weak enough to be- 
lieve that its first duty is towards the country, 
the idea of regarding every one who does not 
gather with it as a scatterer abroad, may nd 





predominate in the councils. 
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Ina series Of Atticles as to the national defences 


the Kokumin-n0-lomo (People's Friend) has the | 


following :—The nineteenth century is essen- 
tially the age Of iron, that metal which plays so 
important a part in war, for it enters into the 
construction as well of the ironclad as of the 
tiny rifle bullet. We cannot, therefore, view 
with aught but regret the fact that in this 
country the production of this valuable metal is 
so small. Let us contrast the production of 
iron by various. European States with that of 
Japan :— 





Kwanate, Kwasate. 
England ...... 4,192,750,000 | Spain . 1,082,000,000 
United States 2434,500,000 | France .... 627,019,000 
Germany ...... 2,380,616,400 | Japan -.. 1457540513 





We are unable to say whether the small yield in 
this country is due to the poverty of our mineral 
resources or to the want of skill and enterprise 
in developing them ; it is enough for our purpose 
to point out that our production is-very far from 
being sufficient to supply our own demands. 
Similarly industries connected with the produc- 
tion of iron are in a backward state, there being 
no works, apart from one or two official esta- 
blishments, at all worthy of attention. It is 
impossible under such circumstances for us to 
manufacture (in the ordinary sense of the term), 
weapons of war. We are unable even to temper 
and prepare the rough material for use, the 
Murata rifle, for example, being made from 
imported metal, already tempered, the only 
work to be performed here being the boring of 
the barrel. It may be too much to expect that 
we should construct a complete ironclad or 
large piece of ordinance, but surely we should 
at least be able to make our own rifles without 
foreign assistance, for it is now a well established 
fact in military circles that in war the trifle 
. plays the most important part. In Western 
countries there are many establishments capable 
of turning out 1,000 stand of arms per day, but, 
so far as we can estimate, the capacity of tue 
Koishikawa Arsenal is from 30 to 40 only, and 
by no means can it possibly with the present 
machinery, be extended to 100. Supposing, then, 
that the manufacture of rifles proceeds uninter- 
ruptedly at the rate of 50 per day, the annual 
production will be 18,250, so that sixteen and a 
half years will be required to provide 300,000, 
the lowest number that can be regarded as 
sufficient. Sixteen years is a terribly long period 
if we look at the progress of military science ; 
a rifle that to-day embodies the latest improve- 
ment will be obsolete sixteen years hence. We 
should, therefore be prepared to carry on in an 
emergency the manufacture of arms in large 
numbers. Asa matter of fact, the Murata rifle 
does not now occupy the place that it did 
before the general adoption by European Powers 
of small bore magazine arms. 





Srnce a desire to refer the mendacity or veracity 
of a statement to the ordeal of duel was mani- 
fested by a light-headed contributor to the 
columns of the Wippon-jin, there have been 
two instances, so far as the public knows, of 
similar mania. A third is now noted. The 
Prefect of Tokushima was a principal though 
involuntary actor. That gentleman received, 
some time ago, a threatening letter of the good 
‘old skull-and-crossbones type, and a few days 
later it was followed by a cartel, The latter 
document announced that, in connection with 
the recent floods in the Prefecture, over thirty 
men had combined and appointed the writer 
of the cartel their representative. This person, 
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therefore, challenged the Prefect to meet him, 
in mortal combat, at half-past seven in the 
morning of the 20th of November, at a place 
called Meshi-kui-kawara. “Bring a Japanese 
sword,” the missive went on to say, “and as 
many seconds as you please. If you fail to 
come to us, we shall come to you.” The cartel 
did not bear any name. The word “farmer” 
only was written below. The Prefect concluded 
that the whole thing was a practical joke, and as 
the gentlemen did not “come” on the appointed 
day, this conclusion was probably correct. 





In the Fifi Shimpo we find an interesting ac- 
count of a recent trial trip on the Kobu 
Railway. On Sunday the 18th ult., our contem- 
porary writes, Marquis Okubo, President of the 
Kébu Railway Company, invited some fifty 
guests to make the opening journey, among 
them being H.E. Count Matsugata, Count 
Yoshii, Count Fujinami, Count Madenokoji 
Viscount Inouye, Director of the Railway Bureau, 
Mr. Watanabe, President of the University, Mr. 
Tomita, Manager of the Bank of Japan, Mr. 
Matsumoto, chief engineer of the line, and other 
gentlemen of distinction. The guests began 
to reach the terminus at Naito-Shinjuku at half- 
past nine in the forenoon, and by ten minutes 
past ten all had taken their seats in five carriages 
which made up the excursion train. By the 
time they reached the head waters of the Kanda- 
gawa, about an English mile from Shinjuku, the 
country presented a beautiful spectacle, the 
autumnal tints being at their best. Thence, 
through a distance of 16 miles, the line, crossing 
the vast plain of Musashi, runs absolutely 
straight to Tachikawa vid Nakano. This is the 
largest stretch of straight line hitherto laid in 
Japan, next on the list coming sections of 8 
miles each on the roads of the Japan Company 
and the Hokkaido, The weather was delightful 
—that season when the glow of dying summer 
is briefly rekindled. The tourists, as they swept 
past woods of flaming colour, and saw the vast 
plateau merging into blue mountains in the dis- 
tance, felt as though they were approaching 
paradise. At half-past eleven, the train ran into 
the depét at Tachikawa. The building of this 
line was commenced at the end of last July, 
under the superintendence of Mr, Nomura, and 
already seventeen miles are open to traffic. The 
ground over which it passes is of an undulating 
character, but the route has been so well chosen 
that the gradient nowhere exceeds one in a 
hundred. The excursion party lunched at the 
Buddhist temple in Tachikawa, on the bank of 
the Tamagawa, and returned to Shinjuku by 
three o'clock in the afternoon, 





A RuMouR was recently circulated that the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs is disposed 
to direct attention chiefly to questions oi 
domestic policy, and to promote commercial 
rather than diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries. Without venturing to decide whether 
this he true or false, the Yomiuri Shimbun 
notes, as more or less corroboratory and with 
much satisfaction, that a consulate is to be 
established in Manila and that Mr. Yatabe, an 
official of the Translation Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed Consul. The Foméur/ dwells on the 
importance of Manila, the capital of the Philip- 
pines, a cily of three hundred thousand in- 
habitants, with a brisk export Wade in tobacco, 
indigo, gum, matting, rice, cotton, precious 
stones and other tropical products. We (Yapan 
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fail) do not share the opinions of the Vomi- 
urt as to a change of policy at the Foreign 
Office. The disposition to extend commercial 
relations has always existed there. Probably 
the establishment of a consulate at Manila is 
the outcome of the visit paid to this country 
last summer by the Governor of the Philipines. 
Atal! events it may be confidently asserted that 
whatever incidental commercial tendencies he 
developed under Count Okuma’s régime, the 
most important step of all, namely, the removal 
of the restrictions that now hamper the country’s 
tradal and industrial progress, is not likely to 
receive less attention at the hands of his Excel- 
lency than it received at the hands of his 
predecessor. 





Writinc under date September 3oth, the Berlin 
correspondent of Zhe Times says :— 


‘Telegraphing on Friday, before the fact | mentioned was 
uublicly known here, I said it would turn out that Professor 
Br. Geffken, of Hamburg, was the person suspected of 
having communicated to the Deutsche Rundschau the 
Emperor trederick’s diary, kept during the war of 
1870-1, and | was right. On suspicion of having done 
this, Geheimrath Professor Dr. Geffen was arrested at 
Hamburg last night, and immediately placed in what is 
called Untersuchungshaft, which means confinement with 
il, forthe purpose of examination previ 
Last Sunday Dr. Geffken had retired to the British 
island of Heligoland, off the mouth of the Eibe, though with 
what special object, whether seeking refuge or relaxation, 
is not known; but’ hearing that a fuss had been made 
abvut the publication of the diary he resolved to place 
himself at the disposal of the authorities, and so returned 
yesterday to liamburg. At the station he was at once 
taken in charge by a police commissioner, and lodged in 
gaol. On Ftiday the police made a domiciliary search for 
payers at the house of Dr. Geffken, the act, according to a 
Hamburg telegram, being witnessed by Several judicial 
onages, and the Prussian Minister-Resident, Herr von 
servw; but the search does not seem to have been 
fruitful of specific results. In any case Wrince Bismarck by 
this arrest bas now laid his hand to the plough, and he is 
not likely to take it away avain until he has reached the ear 
furrow. ‘The sensation which has been caused by the 
arrest of Dr. Gefiken is rendered all the greater by the 
recollection of his past career of honor and repute. Born 
in 1830, at Hamburg, he studied history and law at various 
German Universities, and then devoted himself to the Di 
Iumatic service, acting as a secretary to the Hauseatic 
Legation at Vatis. From 1856 to 1860 he lived in Herli 
first as Hanseatic ( hargé d’Affaires,*and then as Minist. 
Resident, in which latter capacity he was transferred to 
London, whence, after the lapse of two years, he returned 
to Hamuurg and acted as Syndic in the Senate of the free 
city till 187 For the next nine years he filled the chair 
of Public and International Law at Strasburg, and then 
finally returned again to his native city, there to devote 
himsélf to the discussion of public questions, on which he 
ranks as one of the first professorial authorities in Ger- 
many, Inthe field of international and constitutional 
questions Dr. Geffken has w.itten, among other things, 
on the Coup d’Etat of Decemier 2, the Alabama question, 
the position of the Pope, the relativns wf Church and State, 
sc., while his name is familiar in England as the frequent 
contributor on German politics toa monthly Loudon 
magazine. He has also written and edited several works 
relating to international law, including Marten’s well 
known“ Guide Diplomatique,”” while his chief essays and 
es have been translated into must European 

es. 



















































ately for the theory that the Emperor Frederick's 

diary must have been published by one whu had an interest 
i ing propaganda for the Liberalists at the coming 
Prussian elections, Dr. Geftken is a Conservative of a free 
type, with no motive whatever for puffing the Progressists, 
The alternative theory was that if the person who supplied 
the diary was not animated by a profound sympathy with 
the Liicralists, he must be moved by a profound hatred of 
Prince Bismarck ; but it remains to be seen whether and to 
what extent the idea that Dr. Geffken was influenced by 
this latter motive is well founded. 











Mr. Marcus B. Hvuts# continues his ‘“ Notes 
on Japan and its Art Wares,” in the Art Four- 
nal for October. These notes do not comprise 
much that is original. Nor, indeed, do they 
claim any merit on that score. They are, for 
the most part, a clever and well arranged com- 
pilation, with an intelligent commentary. Doubt- 
less they will ultimately be printed in book 
form, for the information they contain cannot 
fail to be of great service both to students of art 
and to collectors. Mr. Huish writes with a 
pleasant and re-assuring absence of pretension 
and rodomontade. He acknowledges his sources 
of information with loyal frankness, and neyer 
seeks to fill up lacunw in his knowledge by 
specious and verbose generalities, as is too 
often the custom with essayists on Japanese 
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art. In his October chapter there is, how- 
ever, one statement from which we must dis- 
sent, ‘‘A description of the industries which 
are being prosecuted in Japan at the present 
time,” he says, “would, in the majority 
of instances, be merely an exposure of how bad 
workmanship and material are attempted to be 
pawned off as good.” Now although this ver- 
dict would not have been opposed to the truth 
ten years ago, it has ceased to be applicable to 
the Japan of to-day. Every year does indeed 
see an immense quantity of cheap, shoddy so- 
called “art manufactures” sent abroad, and if 
these be judged by the standard of the master- 
pieces handed down from old times, they do 
assuredly imply a serious decadence. But they 
are not to be so judged. They occupy towards 
the real art manufactures of the time much the 
same place that the trashiest types of brummagem 
goods occupy towards the best products of British 
industry. So long as there are in foreign lands 
customers ready to purchase cheap trash and to 
employ it in the decoration, or disfigurement of 
vulgar dwellings, and so long as there are 
foreign dealers who find their account in ex- 
porting such stuff, just so long will Japanese 
manufacturers cater to the demand. But it 
does not follow for a moment that these articles 
fairly represent the capacity of the time. One 
can, indeed, name directions in which the pro- 
ducts of past years excelled those of the present, 
but taken all round we should say that Japa- 
nese art industry was never at a higher point of 
development than it is now. If it falls short in 
one respect, it excels in another. Mr. Huish’s 
statement only shows how just was the recent 
criticism of a Japanese journal that some of the 
foreign dealers in Japan's art-industrial products 
at the open ports traffic in wares not calculated 
to enhance her feputation. Of course no one 
has any right to find fault with them for this. 
It suits their business to export such goods, and 
beyond that they cannot reasonably be expected 
to look. It may be justly said, too, that at all 
periods of her art history Japan produced 
plenty of inferior articles. There have always 
been, and must necessarily be, grades of ex- 
cellence everywhere at all times. Witness the 
lacquer collection of Marie Antoinette, now in 
the Louvre, concerning which M. Gonse states 
that it scarcely contains a single specimen 
which is not inferior. Suppose that the lacquer 
industry of Japan in Marie Antoinette’s days 
had been judged by this collection, would a 
true conception of its chefs dauvre have been 
formed? Thus to-day, though many inferior, 
rubbishy articles go Westward every month, it is 
nevertheless true that in almost every branch of 
art industry the collector can find modern 
master-pieces capable of comparison with the 
very choicest of their predecessors in any period. 








Tue Fiji Shimpo, learning that the Government 
are credited with the intention of establishing a 
forestry system in Japan on lines similar to 
those of Europe, takes occasion to remark that 
there are some points in the latter which will 
not bear assimilation so far as this country i: 
concerned. A prominent difference, according 
tothe 7, though we confess our failure to 
appreciate it, is that while in Europe the objectis 
to increase the acreage of forests by planting 
young trees, the aim in Japan is to conserve and 
protect the forests already existing. Our con- 
temporary, however, finds strong reason for an 
alteration of the present forestry system of the 
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Empire. It is, in the first place, of the utmost 
importance—in view of the local government 
system which will come into force next year, and 
will materially increase the direct burdens of 
the people—that a clear distinction should be 
made between Government and private forests. 
Another matter calling for reform is in connec- 
tion with the administration of Government 
forests. These are under the control of 
officials directly responsible to the Central 
Government and independent of the local 
authorities, a state of affairs which often leads 
to friction and inconvenience. The official 
forests are at present too extensive to be properly 
managed; many people have chosen, rather than 
pay the taxes, to allow their property to fall 
into the hands of the Government. The latter, 
it is now’ said, are transferring to their original 
owners (of course on production of suitable 
proof) such forests as have been so given up, 
and an opinion is believed to have gained 
favour in official circles that the feudal system 
of placing Government forests under the charge 
of adjacent towns or villages would best meet 
the necessities of the case. 


Lirutenant-Gengrat Viscount Torro has 
been placed in an unpleasant position. A 
short time ago the vernacular press published 
an elaborate programme, purporting to set forth 
the lines upon which a ‘neutral conservative 
party” was to be formed under his leadership. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun devoted two ar- 
ticles to a discussion of this programme, and 
the affair attracted much attention, Suddenly, 
however, it was announced that the Viscount 
entertained no such purpose and that the Chru- 
sei Hoshu-to was a figment of popular imagina- 
tion, so far, at any rate, as its organization and 
leadership concerned him. The Mreht Nichi 
Shimbun accordingly pronounced him a man 
of straw, and neutral conservatism went out in 
a fizzle. The fact is that General Torio, as an 
officer of the army, cannot legally take part 
in any political organization whatsoever. The 
mixture of military service and party politics is 
forbidden in Japan as it is forbidden every- 
where. People might have remembered this a 
little sooner. 











Tux Fit Shimpo, discussing the action of the 
Government in reducing the tax on Rice Ex- 
changes, remarks that the enhanced activity in 
rice transactions, together with the consequent 
increase in price of the staple, must be produc- 
tive of wide benefits. But something is expect- 
ed from the members of Exchanges in return 
for the advantages which have been conferred 
on them, The Fiji's advice to the Tokyo mem- 
bers is that they should take this opportunity of 
putting their house in order. Many charges 
have been brought against them of late years, 
and though no doubt some were groundless, 
others were true. It was the existence of abuses 
that led to the Bourse agitation. The life of 
the Exchange is, it is true, insured till June, 
1891, but as its continuance afterwards will 
largely depend upon its conduct in the interval, 
the members are exhorted to spare no efforts in 
the way of reform. 
* <4 * 

The Michi Nichi Shimbun, while approving | 
of the above measure, condemns the manner in 
which it was promulgated. The Finance De-} 
partment, it seems, submitted a bill providing for 
the reduction of the tax to the Cabinet, which ap- 








|this support next April. 





proved of it, and sent it in to the Senate, by which 


body it was rejected on the first reading. Re- 

membering that the City Improvement Regula- 

tions and the Revised Postal Regulations were 

promulgated despite the fact that they had been 

rejected by the Senate, the public fully believed 

that a similar course would be adopted in the 
presentcase. Nor were they inerror. So farasis 
known, the measure has not been before the 
Senate again, and yet it has been notified and pro- 
mulgated. ‘‘It appeared to us,” says the Nichi 
Nich?, “that while the Senate continues to exist 
as a body with certain legislative rights, the 
Cabinet must show some respect for its opinions, 
The Cabinet undoubtedly may promulgate a 
measure in spite of the opposition of the Senate, 
but as such a course would on the face of it be 
impolitic, except under most exceptional cir- 
cumstances, we did not imagine that it would be 
adopted in this case. We cannot endorse this 
action, and we trust it will not be resorted to 
frequently in future. If the measure were 
urgently called for, why not send it back to the 
Senate. Itis not at all likely that that body, 
however independent it may be, would have 
rejected it a second time. Approving, as we 
do, of the measure, we regret all the more that 
it has not been properly made law.” 


Once again we read of a scheme for the pro- 
motion of the so-called “ direct ” export of silk; 
that is to say, its export without the intervention 
of foreigners in Japan. It is considered, says 
the Bukka Shimpo, a matter of much regret 
that the only company which has hitherto carried 
on this business steadily is the Déshinsha. 
Some years ago a number of leading silk mer- 
chants of Yokohama started the idea of found- 
ing an association with the view of undertaking 
direct trade in this important staple, but, to the 
general disappointment, their purpose never 
reached a practical stage. The notion has now 
been revived, it is said, by some of the gentle- 
men who recently came to Tékyé at the invita- 
tion of Count Inouye to discuss the question of 
the Central Silk Guild. They had proposed to 
submit their scheme directly to the Count, but 
owing to his Excellency’s hurried departure for 
Kyoto, they were obliged to leave Tékyé with- 
out doing so. They accordingly entrusted the 
business to Messrs. Suzuki and Hoshino, Mana- 
gers of the Guild, and these gentlemen now 
await an opportunity to lay their views before 
the Minister. They contemplate forming a very 
large company and carrying on business on a0 
extensive scale, and they look for a certain 
measure of official support. What form that 
support is expected to take, we are not told, but 
the strong probability is that Count Inouye will 
be found unwilling to sanction official interven- 
tion of any kind. Why on earth should a purely 
commercial undertaking look for the aid of the 
Government? If there is anything in the 
scheme, it can stand on its own basis. If there 
is nothing in it, the sooner it falls the better for 
sound trade. The times, we trust, are not re- 
trogressive. Certainly Count Inouye is not. 


a7 

The Kerzai Zasshi's reference to this affair 
conveys a somewhat different idea. That 
journal says that the Ddshinsha has hitherto 
been able to carry on, the direct export trade 
owing to receiving official support in the form 
of capital on easy terms, but that it will lose 
Under these circum- 
stances the shareholders foresee that they cannot 
continue their business unless they obtain 
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capital iN the place of that taken away by the 
Government, and they accordingly propose to 
issue 3,000 shares of 100 yen each, thus 
raising their total capital to 400,000 yen. The 
project is likely, says the Ae/za/, to receive 
powerful support, and persons enthusiastic 
-about the direct export of silk are consulting 
as to the best means of increasing the trade 
and getting fuller control of the market. The 
Keizai adds that when foreign merchants in 
Yokohama learned the Government's intention 
to withdraw the use of any public money from 
the Déshinsha after next April, they were greatly 
pleased, looking forward to the possibility of 
having the market entirely in their own hands. 
The projected measure is, however, likely to 
interfere with this forecast, and the foreign 
merchants show, by their recent attitude towards 
Japanese dealers, that they feel less confident. 
So says the Ke/zai Zasshi, at all events, 








Tue Hochi Shimbun expresses the hope thata 
new era has arrived in the relations between 
the police authorities and the public at large. 
Specially in regard to public meetings, our con- 
temporary points out that the mere presence of 
the police too often leads thoughtless and im- 
prudent orators to make remarks which tend to 
identify the constables in the minds of the audi- 
ence, not with law and order, but with a political 
party. Besides, as a mere matter of harmony it 
is not pleasant to have the police overlooking all 
the proceedings ata public meeting. While there 
can be no doubt that the officers never inter- 
fere merely for the sake of interference, still 
their presence often tends more to the disturb- 
ance than to the maintenance of tranquillity 
On the other hand, the public should always 
kept clearly in mind the necessity of observing 
a proper attitude towards the representatives 
of the law, If loud-mouthed and reckless de- 
magogues are ignored they will soon find their 
own level. 





We have received a copy of Messrs. Kingsell & 
Co.'s Exchange Tables for the conversion of 
U.S. Gold Dollars into Silver Dollars and of 
Taels into Dollars.” The Tables are excellently 
printed and clearly arranged. ‘The rates of ex- 
change between silver and gold dollars run from 
70 to 79%, a margin sufficiently wide for all 
contingencies likely to arise in the near future. 
But the rates between tacls and dollars run from 
68 to 70} only, which leaves something to be 
desired, inasmuch as the rate on Shanghai is 
oftener in the neighbourhood of 72 than of 70. 
With this exception, however, the Tables are 
excellent. Their usefulness to men of business 
should be very considerable. 





Tur Voron Shishi concludes an article, de- 
tailing the proceedings at the recent salt manu- 
facturers’ meeting at Hyogo (noticed in these 
columns at the time) with the following 
characteristic and superficial ‘* Words to Count 
Inouye =”: 





‘—When this question attracted the 
attention of the public last year, we con- 
demned the interference of the Government, 
and intimated our approval of the action of the 
local prefect for having suspended it. We need 
notrepeat now what we said then, but we should 
like to invite the attention of the Count toa 
few points. It seems to us that the self-govern- 
ment or self dependence of business people, 
which His Excellency is never tired ofadvocating, 
is nothing more or less than compromise. Com- 
promise is a very laudable thing; without it 
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matters could never progress smoothly. But in 
business pursuits, when the interests involved in a 
dispute are diametrically opposed to each other, 
how can there be any such thing as compro- 
mise? In connection with the settlement of the 
Bourse question, Count Inouye spoke of the dif- 
ficulty in which the Government found itself, 
with the result that leading merchants enter- 
tained the most lively sympathy with the Cabi- 
net, If a statesman of such high rank as His 
Excellency uses such pleadings, who would be 
stubborn and obstinate in defence of his in- 
terests? If, the parties consenting to compro- 
mise, as a filial son would to humour his 
aged parent, a notification is issued stating 
that such compromise is in accordance with 
the wishes of the public, who could with- 
hold admiration of such ingenuity? But this 
policy cannot be long-lived. It is just be- 
cause there are difficulties that the aid of the 
authorities is required. Difliculties are only 
what should be expected in the discharge of 
their duties. Self-government and compromise 
are two widely different terms, and we hope next 
time Count Inouye has any similar task he 
will not seek to intensify the people’s burdens 
by talking of the Government's difficulties. 


Tue Directors of the Yen-chuang-Tientsin 
line have presented a memorial to the Viceroy 
Li, for submission to the Throne through the 
Board of Admiralty paying that the line may be 
et once extended to Tung-chow, in other 
words, to Peking. This petition came originally 
from the shareholders, whose views are thus set 


forth in the memorial :— 


Alter considering the matter from every point, whether for the 
advantage of the Gove nme 
petitioners are of the o 
the line to be first exte 
There are hve impor 
advantageou 
ments, 1 fore urgent than const defence, and tnt 
to provide for coast defence 4 thing ta more aeedell than fu 
itdasetion ve given to the construction of the Hine te ‘Tung: 
chow, the shareholders are willing that one-tenth of their net 
2 should be annually given to the cowst defence funda, as 
S return to the Board of Admiralty for the grantisg of the cone 
Cession, “Though no ised estimate cau be green to this annual 
Subsidg, yet itis reasonable to expect that the amount will not 
be trite, and tlis additional income may be reyasded as a part 
of the revenue, It by reason of the Tungchow extension, the 
business of the Tientain-Tongshan line should be matervally Ine 
creased, the shareholders of that line so. be willing to 
Similarly subsidise U . and thus consider. 
Able additional income will be andly. In the transportar 
tion of tribute rice to Tungchow, whenever the river becomes 
Shallow, the railway can he utilized, will reater economy 
than by'the use of bouts, beside securing treedom from stealing, 
And dampness to the tice, And wha 
has to transport, the raliwe 
and surpassing speed. srdly 
ona high and sulid embankment, ard this by its being lucated 
Slong the side of a river will serve asa barrier 
that when the Yun Ho of the Feng to overtiowss the fields and 
houses will be protected from inundation... The’ brides along 
the line wi atiotd adequate outlets fur the flood-water to spread 
itself. The above three considerations are of great e 
tothe Government, 4thly.. ‘The country between Ti 
Beking during the season of the autumn tains Is exceedingly 
ditheult for travelling, and whenever any river overflows, much 

tended with kreat 

dlents who proceed to Peking vor the. literary 
d those metciuants who trade between Tient 
reall eaves Tookii forward tothe spec 
ofthe Timgehowe bine, When the line is compl 
flourishing, market towns will spring up along 
reat business activity will be given tothe dilferes 
i villages, ro that an increasiny demand for boaty and 
Will be treated, Taking the Tientst section 
Mustiation, ttisabsolutely certain that boatmen and 
Along the line will not be deprived of thelr livelihood, but, 
theieearniuga will be Increased. “sth, the Rus 
s all forward their tea to Russia vid Tungehow, 
je season when the tibute Fie 
Ff. au insuifieeut number of boats, and 1 
therefrom, If. railway line be constructed, transportation can 
be made by land as well as by the river, and we should re 
proft of the freixtit to augment the working income of the line. 
These two considerations are advantagevus to the public, 

‘A railway, in order to be capable of successive extensions, 
must be profitable to the capitalists ws well as to the Gover 
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ment. The Tientsin Taku line, being located adjacent to the 
Peiho and the 1 + much Of the freight is monopolived by 
Steamers a versels, so that the earnings of th 
from its passenger and freight trate will hardly be adeq 
hiquid 's debts, to pay the Government a sub- 
sid expenses of the raid 

Without the assistance of the Lungchow line, the funds of 





Will soon, be exhausted, andthe. enterprice, 
Sunmen’ed, will be dijheult of sclieving su 
iT'at the Noard of Admultalty last year, it was 
Mated that when the miner in the vicinity of Teking should be 
developed railway connections can be made, The mines to the 
st of Peking are now tn need of railways to cubnect tem, a 
fn esteneiun be Inid to Tungchow, much advantege and 
tenfence will accrue therefrom andthe wereantie public wil 
Eagetly come forward to'share in the enterprice. "After this tine 
fe onstracted, not only” will it be practicable to construct the 
Shanhaickuat fine, a distance of only over 300 fy. for the protec 
tion of our north-eastern frontiers, but wealthy men will be 
Found who will invest thelr capital to construct a line to Ching 
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Kiang-fu, a distance of over 2,000 11. _H. E. the Seventh Prince 
has the wellare of his country at heart, and whatever is of real 
advantage to his peuple ts fully within his compreliension.. Just 
now ail classes in Tientsin and Tungchow, without a dise 
sentient voice among them, are eagerly waiting for the speedy 
completion of the desired line. ff sanction be granted, the 
petitioners will undertake to invite sharer and raise the necessary 
Eapitals and employ the present experienced stall of engineers 
ana workmen, this to secure speedier completion of work and 
‘of expense. ‘Ihey earnestly hope that the above 
c immediately laid before H. E. the Viceroy, 

and by him submitted to the Hoard of Admirably. 








It has always been anticipated that the Go- 
vernment would hesitate to sanction the exten- 
sion of the line from Tientsin to Peking, in view 
of the effects it would probably exercise upon 
the immense numbers of persons who earn a 
livelihood by boat and cart trafic. The memo- 
rialists claim that the earnings of boatmen and 
carters will be increased, not diminished, by the 
construction of the railway, but we doubt 
whether officialdom in Peking will be easily 
persuaded to credit this. 

- #6 

The Emperor himself is not likely to with- 
hold his consent if we may judge by the 
Chinese Times’ account of the trip made by 
his Majesty and the Empress to Wan Shon- 














shan, on the 26th of October :— 

Their Majesties travelled separately, riding in chairs as far as 
the Wang Yuan lock, about two miles to the west of the ellyy 
whence edéd in state barges, which were towed by 
sinall by c barge Which bore the Emperor was called the 


d that wl 





Chirg C) carried the Empress the Shui Vin- 
at Wan Shou-slian about 9 o'cloc 
the Empress about a quarter of an hour laver, 
both dressed in ordinary costume: that is to 8a; 
wore the naval dark blue jacket over his long co 
satin cap surmounted by a button of yellow silk; whilst the Em- 
press had her hair done up Tartar type (liang pa'rh'teu) and w: 
In very simple robes. They landed at the end of the Seventeen 
Arch Hiridye, and. passed into the lately repaired pavilion on an 
the lake, called the Wang Lang-tang, where refresh 
were served, and they then proceeded to taspect the steam 
Kusnches. The two launches have been named the Hsiang Yun 
rnd he Feng 71h, ‘The naval manoeuvres, which it was under: 
Stood were to he practiced, seem to have had no place in the 
Jay's amusenient. The launches made two circuits of the lake, 
were only driven at a pressure of Solbs, for fear accidents 
ribed an 
sa boy 
steal glee, and was. intensely 
ig; when the launches were 
side, he jumped on board before the plank could be 
Wd asked numerous questions about the working 
These questions were pat to the eunuchs, 
othe oltice salty Board, who 
ndance, ant then conveyed the answers to the Eme 
cers knew next to nothing of the matter, and 
Uie eanucks considerably less, it 1s probable that His Majesty's 
prevent knowlede of the subject ts somewhat vague. Une 
be noted here... The ollicers deputed 
<-up between them the sum ot 11s. 
achs. Had they-not done this, the 
fers would have been so chanyed in the transit that 
ave found themselves in an ex: 
their replies to the questions 
10 distorted or suppressed thi iP 
fatal However, 
Si tiers smoot 
ry as might be exe 
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the Emperor 
and a small 
























which might result from great speed in so. circum: 
The Emperor, ps 
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Kittle chap, seemed as ha 
He ran abou a 

































































a ed on having a trip sna launch, but was Bnally 
persuaded to postpone the experiment till when the 
charge wiil be more experienced, 








hich is probably true, that the 
he has seen of st 


$0 pleased with what 
‘ordered a small raile 
way of about seven Ir to be made over part of the route to the 
Wan Showshan. ‘The Imperial party returned to the city in the 
afternoon, leaving about 3 o'clock. Full details of the day's 
doings were forwarded to the Seventh Prince. On the three 
following days the Empress went out alone, and inspected the 
new buildings and the old ruins, being carried up the hill in a 
small chair. It is impossible to suppress the vain regret that 
Her M. who leads such a dreamy and changeless life, 
self surrounded by so much devastatio 
of the tenth moon being her birthday, it is said 
te, probably for six days in 




















st 
should have found hi 





The tenth a: 
that she will go out again on that 
succession. 














Tux Hochi Shimbun, commenting on the fact 
that the new Chief of the Metropolitan Police, 
Mr. Orita, is, like his predecessors, a Satsuma 
man, reminds its readers that, though this seems 
to be viewed somewhat unfavourably by the 
public, they ought not to condemn Mr. Orita on 
that ground alone. Our contemporary points 
out that the policy directing such an office as 
that of the Metropolitan Police is not capable 
of change all at once, and must in any 
case be largely dependant on the action 
of the Central Government. Nevertheless, a 
change in the post of Chief of Police un- 
doubtedly offers an opportunity for the working 
of certain reforms which ought not to be neglect- 
1. Among these should be, our contemporary 
thinks, an alteration in the attitude assumed by 
the authorities towards public meetings. It is 
not necessary that at such meetings, which are 
now matters of everyday occurrence in the 
capital, there should be present a force of police 
iginal from 
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constables from twenty to thirty in number. 
An important period is approaching, and with 
such stringency as is now applied to public 
speech it is impossible that the people can be 
properly prepared for the part they have to 
play. Moreover, the present is a peaceful and 
orderly time. It is not suggested that the pre- 


sent Regulations should be relaxed, but the] 


Hochi reminds the new Chief of Police that he 
has it in his power, according to his harsh or 
mild interpretation of his duty in administering 
them, to work much either for harm or good. 





Tue Berlin correspondent of Zhe Times has 
sent to that journal a precis of an address de- 
livered by Count Douglas, a Prussian nobleman 
of Scottish descent, to his constituents at Ascher- 
sleben. The Count, being a favourite and con- 
fidant of the Emperor William, has had excep- 
tional opportunities of studying his Majesty, 
and is therefore accepted as a high authority on 
the theme of his speech, which was the youthful 
sovereign. The principal points of the address 
are quoted thus by the London journal: 

During his brief reign the Emperor, said Count 
Douglas, had already displayed an energy and a 
sion for work which made some cf those about him 
dread that he was overtaxing his strength ; but this 
fear left out of account the calm and placid temper 
with which his Majesty laboured at the most important 
affsirs. He never grows impatient or nervous or 
hasty, and these fine qualities of calmness and self- 
possession naturally enable him to get through an 
enormous amount of labour. The Emperor had been 
called serious, and this was true to a certain extent. 
But this high and moral earnestness. which was the 
result of a clear consciousness of the nature of his 
position, as well as of deeply religious sentiments, did 
hot prevent him from looking to practical life with a 
cheerful eye nor was anything more foreign to him 
than a gloomy and morbid view of things. E 
when as Prince he went through a course of detailed 
initiation in all the departments of an administrative 
Government, his quick perception and sound practical 
sense moved the astouishinent of olier and more ex- 
perienced men. 

And so also it has been, added the speaker, since 
the Emperor ascended the throne. 























In the midst of all his military preoccupations he 
has been able by a strict and well-ordered distribution 
of his day, to devote himself to the business of all 
other departments with equal zeal ; and, like his late 
grandfather, he never permits any one to talk with 
him on matters which he is not specially competent 
to discuss— umstance which is a warranty that 
his Majesty will never lend a willing ear to the w 
perings of coteries and camarillas, At the same time 
he is thoroughly proof against personal flattery and 
fawning, through singularly impressionable to the 
© words of honesty and truth, even when not 
according with his own views. ‘Ihe old Hohenzollern 
tradition of religious tolerance has no more decided 
champion than the young Emperor; while his true 
and genuinely human character makes him take an 
interest in all humanitarian and benevolent schenes. 
Count Douglas himself had for many years concerned 
himself exclusively with questions of this kind, but 
never had he met any one who had the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures so much at heart as the Emperor. 
Improv-d dwellings for the working classes, hygienic 
plans of all kinds, the establishment of popular libra 
ries, and their importance as a means of counterac 
ing the effect of an immoral literature—these, in fact 
all political reforms. whether atta 
law or in that of administration, might reckon on the 
ng and intelligent sympathy of the Emperor 
everal years ago, for example, when the Em- 
peror was still Prince William, he learned that a large 
industrial firm would probably be compelled to dis- 
charge §.000 hands for want of work. The thought 
that so many families might, through no fault of their 
own, thus be plunged in distress nade a deep impres- 
sion on the Prince, who rested not until by repeated 
personal intervention in the proper quarters he suc- 
ceeded in procuring large renewed orders for the 
threatened firm; and even still the Emperor has a 
joyful recollection of the pleasure which this act of 
benevolence then afforded him 

Possessing a quick eye for the concrete aspects of 
any idea, the Emperor is not tainted with the slightest 
dash of romanticism, which amoug those who live on 
the heights of society may so easily become a rock on 
which they would suffer injury. 

On the other hand, like his angust grandfather, he 
grants his royal protection to the practice of sound 






































































piety, and is averse from all indulgence and frivolous 
prodigality—as witness how, when commanding t 

Hussais of the Guird, he set his face stern y agair st 
gambling amongst officers of his regiment, thereby 





earning the gratitude and golden opinions of many. 
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He had been set down as a bellicose Prince, but very 
wrongly, as was proved, among other things, by the 
immediate rise of securities after his accession to the 
throne, It was not perhaps generally known, but it 
was a fact all the same, that a couple of years ago, 
when the policy of Russia seemed to bode danger to 
peace, the Emperor undertook the réle of a mediator, 
and with the best success. When Prince, too, he had 
with iron diligence applied himself to the acquisition 
of the Russian language. ‘This unusual knowledge 
d the winning charm of his manner won for him all 
ts in Russia when first he went there (two years 
0), and what he then began he completed by his 
recent remarkable visit to St. Petersburg. The young, 
aperor, said the Count, had been calleda Cartel- 
Kaiser by those who insinuated that he was only an 
Emperor for those of his subjects who belonged to the 
so-called Cartel parties. But this was a gross libel. 
What was true was that the Cartel parties had taken 
their stand on the broad patriotic ground occupied by 
the Emperor, not contrariwise. But the Emperor's 
selection of the National Liberal Herr von Bennigsen 
was a proof, among other things, of his Majesty's 
readiness to acknowledge and reward political merit, 
ho matter of what party hue, when combined with devo- 
tion to the nation’s highest interests, In matters of 
religious belief, too, the Emperor was anything but a 
partisan, His relations to the Court Chaplain, Herr 
Stocker, were confined exclusively to his association 
with that clergyman in a work of public benevolence, 
and it was an act of extreme audacity and injustice to 
connect his Majesty’s name and sympathies with the 
intolerant policy of the Anti-Semitic party, as Count 
Douglas had once learnt from the Emperor's own 
mouth, 
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As an example of the unapproachable height 
upon which rests pinnacled the everlasting 
belief of the Anglo-Saxon in his own superiority 
to every other piece of human mechanism devised 
by the Creator, we quote the following fine pas- 
sage from a speech delivered by Mr. H. W. 
Grady to a Texan audience on the 27th ult. + 





Standing in the presence of the multitude, sobered 
with the responsibility of the message I deliver to the 
young men of the South, I declare that the truth above 
all others, to be worn unsullied and sacred in your 
hearts, to be surrendered to no force, sold for no price, 
compromised in no necessity, but cherished and defen- 
ded as the covenant of your prosperity, and the pledge 
of peace to your children, is that the white race must 
dominate forever in the South, because it is the white 
race, and superior to thut race with which its supremacy 
is threatened. It is a race issue, Let us come to this 
point, and stand here. Here the air is pure and the 
light is clear, and here honor and peace abide. Jug-| 
ging and evasion deceive not a man. Compromise 
and subservience have carried not a point. ‘There is 
not a white man North or South who does not feel 

stir in the gray matter of his brain and throb in his 
heart, Not a'negro who does not feel its power. It 
it not a sectional issue, It speaks in Ohio, and in 
Georgia, It speaks wherever the Anglo-Saxon touches 
an alien race. It has just spoken in universally ap- 
proved legislation in excluding the Chinaman from our 
gates, not fur his ignorance, vices, or corruption, but 
because he sought to establish an inferior race in a re- 
public f.shioned in the wisdom and defended by the 
blood of a homogeneous peuple. he Anglo-Saxon 
blood has dominated always and everywhere. It fed 
Alfred’s brain when he wrote the charter of English 
liberty ; it gathered about Hamyden as he stood’ be- 
neath the oak ; it thundered in Cromwell’s veins as he 
fought his king; it humbled Napoleon at Waterloo ; 
it has touched ‘the desert and jungle with undying 
glory; it carried the drumbeat of England around the 
world and spread on every continent the gospel of 
libe dof God, it established this Republic, car 

it from the wilderness conquered it from the Indian 
wrested it from England, and at last, stilling its own 
tumult, consecrated it forever as the home of the Anglo- 
axon, and the theatre of his transcending achieve- 
ment. " Never one foot of it can be surrendered while 
that blood lives into Americin veins, and feeds 
American hearts, to the domination of an alien and 

ferior race. 










































Tue Yapan Herald returns to the Korean ques- 
tion in an article which singularly misrepresents 
our position. Our argument, the Hera/d asserts, 
is that “ Korea must eventually become Russian 
territory.” We need scarcely 
never argued anything of the kind. The Zapan 
Herald could not possibly misunderstand us so 
flagrantly had it any wish to understand. When 
we spoke of the natural forces that push Rus- 
sia southwards, we referred—and the reference 





ay that we have 





justification existing for the popular belief that 
Russia’s eyes are fixed upon territories such as 
Korea and Constantinople. But having thus 
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was most clearly explained—to the strongest | 


shown, on broad grounds, that the proclivity of 
many persons to credit every rumour of Russian 
designs upon the Korean peninsula is not 
wholly unreasonable, we then went on to show 
that the immediate execution of such designs— 
supposing them to exist—would be plainly 
opposed to Russia’s interests. There was no 
question of what might happen hereafter. The 
subject of discussion was strictly confined toa 
rumour that Russia had already made arrange- 
ments for taking Korea under her protection, 
and our argument was limited entirely to de- 
monstrating that the time is not ripe for any- 
thing of the kind, and that people who believe 
such stories at present take a superficial view of 
the situation. ‘Nobody supposes,” the Fapan 
Herald proceeds, “that Russia will, at once, 
attack Korea, thus bringing upon her the enmity 
of several Powers, but the M/ai/'s plan tends as 
surely, although not perhaps as rapidly, to the 
same end.” What is this “plan?” We should 
be interested to learn. The Hera/d, professing 
to think that we advocate the independence of 
Korea, is at some pains to show that such a 
consummation could only signify the ultimate 
absorption of the country into Russian territory. 
But in the very article upon which our contem- 
porary comments, we wrote thus ‘‘ we do not by 
any means believe that the independence of 
Korea—supposing it capable of achievement and 
temporary maintenance—would conduce to the 
permanent peace of the Orient.” With these 
words staring it in the face, the Fapan Herald's 
misconception is very singular. For the rest, 
during the past three years we have steadily 
argued that the only natural and safe solution 
of the Korean problem is the definite in- 
clusion of the little kingdom in Chinese terri- 
tory. If the Fapan Herald is wise enough 
to adopt the policy recommended by us, 
that is no reason why it should endea- 
vour to persuade itself and its readers that 
we hold other views. It is true, indeed, that 
when a man appropriates his neighbour's coat, 
he naturally desires to have people believe that 
the garment always belonged to himself. It is 
also true that the Yapan Herald is imbued 
with inherited reluctance to confess itself in 
agreement with this journal upon any point. 
But time has, in fact, brought light and leading. 
Nothing is now wanting to our contemporary 
save the grace to confess its moral improvement. 





GeweraL Sir Henry Norman, who according 
to Reuter has been appointed to the Governor- 
ship of Queensland, was understood to have 
already been nominated as the successor to Sir 
William Cleaver Robinson in South Australia, a 
post worth £5,000 a year. Sir Henry Norman 
is on the active list of general officers. He 
entered the Indian Army in March, 1844, was 
Military Secretary to the Government of India 
from January, 1862, to May, 1870, Military Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy of India's Council from June, 
1870, to March, 1877, and Member of the Coun- 
cil of the India Office from February, 1878 to 
1883. After Sir Henry Norman's successful 
administration of the government of Jamaica, 
to which he was appointed in 1883, it was ex- 
pected that he would receive promotion, but the 
salary of the Governor of Jamaica is £6,000 per 
annum, whereas that of Queensland is only 
45.000. Itis true there are ‘allowances ”attach- 
Jed to the latter appointment, which may more 
than make up the difference. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has now at his disposal the 
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governorships of South Australia and Western 
Australia, but following the lead of Queensland, 
the colonists may demand to be consulted in 
respect to the filling of these appointments, 
especially as the Queenslanders have been suc- 
cessful in their protest against the gentleman 
who was recently appointed governor of that 
colony. 


Tue case of the General Grant, a steam launch 
seized by the Chinese Customs authorities at 
Canton for a breach of the Tientsin treaty by 
alleged trading at unopened ports, has been 
heard, and the following were the formal find- 
ings given by the Haikwan Taotai’s Deputy and 
Mr. Consul Alabaster at the close of the pro- 
ceedings :— 


Mr. Li Tao, who represented the Haikwan ‘'aotai, 
read a document in Chinese of which the following is 
a translation :— 





Tw case or tHe Ganenat Gran 

nction with the British Consul and the Cor 
joms, publicly (or) in open court heard the e 
trence in regard to this cares. 1 his evidence is of reliable nature 
and the launch must accordingly, in conformity with Att. 47 of 
the English Treaty, be confiscated. 

ned and sealed by me, 

h day of the 18th moon of Kuang Hen XIV (17th Nov. 

















Sed.) Li Tao, 
A deputy of the Canton Customs Suj dent. 

Mr, Consul Alabaster then said :-—If there had been 
any evidence that the General Grant had traced at 
other than Treaty Ports I should have assented to her 
confiscation, but as there is not a particle of eviden 
that the General Grant went to Chang-sha or 1 
those being the places she was seized for v 
it is not éven alleged that she traded clandestinely or 
traded at all either there or anywhere else, proof of 
which would be necessary in terms of the ‘Treaty to 
fustify confiscation, I regret that I must dissent from 
the Deputy’s decision. 











The General Grant was subsequently released 
on the owner entering into a bond, and had 
arrived at Hongkong. 
longing to Captain John Pitman has since been 
seized by the Customs authorities for the same 
offence as that charged against the General 
Grant. 


Tue Report of the Director of the Imperial 
Mint for the year ending 31st March, 1888, is 
now before us. We learn from it that the quan- 
tities of the precious metals imported during 
the year under review were 134.434.86 oz. of 
gold and 9,702,703.47 oz. of silver. -To these 
totals certain additions have to be made on 
account of gold and silver imported during the 
preceding year but not received at the Mint 
until the period covered by the present Report. 
Small deductions have also to be noted, the 
final results being that the amounts actually 
dealt with by {the Mint were 145,125.56 oz. of 
gold and 10,123,815.78 oz. of silver. Of the 
gold a portion, representing 2,587,871.87 yen, 
was coined into 250 refined ingots for the Im- 
petial Treasury, and a portion, representing 
974,355 yen, was coined into five-yen gold 
pieces. - With the silver one-yen coins to the 
value of 8,349,284 ye, twenty-sen coins to the 
value of 833,287.20 yen, and ten-sen coins to 
the value of 1,039,537-60 yen, were struck. 
With regard to copper, old /empo-sen, of the 
aggregate weight of 11,846,223 oz., were re- 
ceived, and new one-sen and five-rin pieces were 
coined to the value of 463,698.17 yen. The 
imports of gold and silver by foreigners for 
purposes of coinage during the year were small ; 
namely, 866.58 oz. of gold, and 485,550.59 
oz. of silver. The Mint appears to have been 
much busier this financial year than last, the 
average numbers of coins struck by each of 
the dies in use for the two years having 
been g5,g11 and 62,304 respectively. From a 
financial point of view the i ion shows 


good record. Dita ineceinits, 08g 





A steam launch be-|, 


yen, and its expenditure 226,421.489 yen. 
From the commencement of the Mint up to last 
March, the total receipts were 14,405,619.89 
yen and the expenditure 6,824,339.613 yen, 
showing a net profit of 7,581,280.277 yen. 
Counterfeiters of coin during 1887 appear to 
|have been busy in Yamagata Prefecture, where 
they forged silver pieces of four denominations, 
namely, 50, 20, 10, and 5 sen. In Korea, also, 
1o-sen silver pieces were counterfeited. The 
completed table of gold, silver, and copper 
coins struck at the Mint from its commence- 
ment up to the 31st of last March, is thus :— 
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Daxomixanion. 












Weight, Value. 
Gold, Troy Ounces. Number, Yen. 
20 Yen $0,660.18 
10 Yen 1,003,591.11 
Yen MBonseuag —-Dokarehs grgrorats co 
a Yen 941780 39 8831749 45707,495.09 
1 Yen 100.91 a, $ 








Total 515483554 11,921,172 $8,870,498.00 
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| Grand Total... 


3§0,014,70).27 


Pyx Pieces 
DENOMINATION. Weight, Values 
Gold, Troy Quuces. Yen. 

20 Yen 48.18 9-0.00 $0,612.09 





to Yen 
s Yen 
2 Yen 
Yen 


41,001,607.58 
1,895.481.35 


10,333.00 43 
‘O14 co 
2,132.50 
3080-40 
ui8o.40 


22,448:11 77)720-10 3$0)592,267.16 149,636,272.59 





Grand Total 


“ Tue latest craze in chimney-piece ornaments,” 
says the Poflery Gazefve, “is for dead kittens, 
stuffed in all manner of peculiar positions. This 
is really the outcome of the barbarous and absurd 
custom which has been in vogue for the last 
year or two, in the form of making Christmas 
presents, of an imitation raised pie. On being 
cut, or the lid raised, a dead kitten, in a frisky 
attitude, is found within, These kittens were 
afterwards made to do duty as ornaments, and 
now there is quite a rage for them in fashion- 
able circles. Here is a splendid chance for the 
potter—a well modelled selection of naturally- 
painted kittens would sell well, even after the 
craze has run its tether. Some time ago there 
was quite a run upon stuffed'pug dogs. Several 
potters took advantage of the craze, and issued 
a series of the most natural looking pugs it was 
possible to produce ; and a great sale not only 
resulted, but still continues, Some years since 
a lamp with three well modelled kittens at play 
at the base had an enormous sale, and another 
with a couple of kittens, also In the act of play- 
ing, met with a large scentlonss 











Part IV. of the Second Volume of the Yournal 
of the College of Science in the Imperial 
Japanese University, TOky6, has just been 
issued from the University press. Its contents 
are of too technical a character to warrant any 
detailed review in these columns. Professor. 





le Yamagawa contributes a PRT Warts 


URBA\ 


| research. 


e|lacking in originality. 
evidently premature. 


tase 


“Determination of the Thermal Conductivity of 
Marble; ” Professor H. Nagaoka has two essays, 
the first on the “Combined Effects of Torsion 
and Longitudinal Stress on the Magnetization 
of Nickel;” the second on another branch of 
the same subject, namely, the “ Magnetization 
and Retentiveness of Nickel Wire under com- 
bined Torsional and Longitudinal Stress.” The 
last paper in the volume—which contains 73 
pages and a number of plates—is an approxi- 
mate determination of the ‘Specific Volume of 
Camphor and Borneol.” The titles alone of 
these contributions sufficiently indicate their 
abstruse character. We confine ourselves, 
therefore, to noting the appearance of the 


$3| publication and congratulating the University 


upon the solid progress it is making in original 
It used to be said, not infrequently, 
in former years that the intellect of the Japanese 
was purely imitative, and that they were entirely 

Such a verdict was 
It is effectually con- 
tradicted by the results now before us. The 
University of Japan is only a few years old, 





3| yet we see it already publishing original papers 
¢|that would do credit to the students of any 


similar institution anywhere. Viscount Mori's 


| Scheme of re-constitution is evidently working 


well. The University of Japan promises to 
win for itself a high place before long. We 
cannot close this brief notice without a word of 
applause for the Publishing Committee, Profes- 
sors Kikuchi, Mitsukuri, Knott and Sekiya, 


whose work has been faultlessly performed. 


Accorpine to the Chinese Zimes, generally 


2 excellently informed with respect to Korean 
* affairs, the King of Korea has addressed a 


despatch to the Viceroy, Li, demanding the 
recall of the Chinese Resident Yuan, and ac- 
companying the demand by a clear intimation 
that unless the Viceroy consents, a petition 
will be sent to the Emperor. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it is added, the Government in 
Sdul refuses to continue diplomatic intercourse 
with Yuan, The Viceroy has replied that Yuan 
shall be recalled when Mr, O. N. Denny 
ceases to hold office in Korea and has left the 
country. There the matter rests, affording 
another illustration of the strange want of states- 
manship displayed by China in her dealings 
with Korea. Resident Yuan is not in a posi- 
tion to exert any material pressure in Soul, He 
is not supported by troops or gunboats, neither 
is China entirely free to lend him such support, 
the Tientsin Treaty with this empire more or 
less tying her hands, Yuan's presence in Sdul 
is therefore ineffectual as a means of holding 
Korea to her allegiance, while the dislike he 
has succeeded in inspiring only tends to push 
the country into directions undesired by its 


suzerain, Yuan is evidently not a Stratford 
Canning. He has tried to be “the Great 
Elchi” at Soul, and the result is that his country 


is now practically without representation there. 
Yet he was chosen by the Viceroy Li, an astute 
judge of men and things, as the best person to 
fill a most difficult position, and the choice 
seemed the more notable inasmuch as Yuan, 
having already made himself a persona ingrata 
in Japan’s eyes by leading the troops that 
attacked her Legation Guard in 1884, ought to 
have been disqualified for the post of Chinese 
Tien Toe in view of the just concluded 
ip, Treaty. He went to Séul in 1885, hold- 


eel el a penises title of “ Resident,” 
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and ever since that time he seems to have been 
seeking to conceal the weakness of his position 
and the invertebrate vacillation of his Govern- 
ment under a blustering and high-handed ex- 
terior. He may, indeed, be everything that the 
Viceroy Li supposed to him to be ; but though 
he were all that and more too, it is certain that 
he could never have made tangible bricks out 
of the strawless diplomacy of Peking. China 
thrust him into the breach without support of 
any kind, and his failure greatly accentuates 
the danger of a situation already sufficiently 
dangerous. Korea is now drifting without any 
pilot except the well-meaning but exceedingly 
short-sighted enthusiasts who would have her 
declare an independence she cannot possibly 
maintain. People interested in the peace of the 
Orient cannot unconcernedly watch this harvest 
of troubles springing up. 
. 


are 
The following paragraph from a leading 

article in the Chinese Times discussing the 

situation, deserves to be reproduced :-— 


Russia is not acting in Korea against China, but, especially 
since Mr. Ladigensky made his understanding with the Viceroy, 
is regarding the evolutionary processes passively. Russia cer- 
tainly has great concerns in the Korean future, if only on 
account of the long stretch of Paci 

harbours, but whatever may be in 
statesmen as re 

the more pressing questi 
Afghafistan take precedence, and 
the Czar's Government. Russia has her hand 
not likely will do anything. 
tional relations between Korea a 































Sbie developments, China, for inst 
‘occupy Seoul, itis 

ike some correspon 

interests are almost 

Temain passive. The 

ction on the part of Ch 

fully and provided for. 









Tue Miyagi Court of Appeal has been called 
upon to decide a most curious lawsuit. A 
native of Niigata, named Hosono, was murdered 
in March last by two men, natives of the same 
locality. His heir, Yamouta, sued the murderers 
for 1,850 yen as compensation: 50 yen for 
doctor's fees, and 1,800 yen as the sum re- 
quired for the maintenance of the murdered 
man’s family, 5 in all, for ten years, that being 
the length of time Mr. Hosono, a robust man of 
43 years, would, it was estimated, have lived but 
for the commission of the crime, and the period 
which must elapse before his heir can attain his 
majority. The amount claimed per month for 
each of the family was 3 yen. The defence was 
a denial of the statement that Mr. Hosono would 
have lived ten years longer, and an assertion 
that the average longevity of Japanese is 30 
years; anda denial that plaintiff was so poor as 
to be unable to maintain the family, he being 
in possession of certain property, or that 50 yen 
had been spent in doctor's fees. The Court in 
its decision held that the defendants had not 
proved that Mr. Hosono would not have lived ten 
years longer; he had already lived thirteen years 
more than the period named by them as the 
average of Japanese age, and they could not 
assert that he would die within the next ten 
years. As the plaintiff possessed some pro- 
perty, the amount claimed for the maintenance 
of each member of the family would be reduced 
by one-third, namely to 2 yen per month, The 
plaintiff’ owned land to the (title deed) face 
value of 1,530.562 yen, and at 5 per cent. 
this would give an income of 76.543 yen. At 
2 yen per month the total per annum for the 
family would be 120 yen, and from this the 
above amount of 76.543 yen would be sub- 











; f | 
tracted, leaving 43.45 ver per annum which the 


defendants must pay in each August. 
yen claimed as doctor’s fees must 


Digitized by 


The 5 


*|'sound in Japan, 
| being the youngest among European Powers in 


i-| fairly be taken as a model by Japan. 
«| her conditions resemble those of this empire, the 
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once. Should any member of -the family die 
within the ten years, a proportionate reduction 
in the amount of the annual compensation must 
be made from the date of death. 











Tue railway which has been open for some time 
past between Naoetsu and Nagano, having been 
extended to Karuizawa, that section was opened 
on the 1st instant. Travellers will now be able 
to journey by rail the whole way from Tokyo to 
the ancient temples of Zenkoji, with the excep- 
tion of the Usui Pass, which is negotiated by a 
tramway. The scenery in the Usui Pass alone 
is well worth a journey from Tokyo, but the 
view from the high plateau of Karuizawa is one 
of the most extensive in Japan, and includes 
Asamayama and the principal mountain ranges 
of Shinshu. The line from Ueda to Nagano 
passes through a rich and highly cultivated 
country, principally devoted to grain and mul- 
berry. The following are the times at which 
trains leave the present termini :— 


Trains Leave Naorrsu fup) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4.30 p.m., and Karuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.1 

Fares—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92. 





“|Ir is the opinion of the Voron Shinshi that 


the Italian wind has begun to make a rustling 
Italy, says that periodical, 


respect of unification—which she is not—may 
Besides, 


closest point of affinity being the development of 
the fine arts. Count Kuroda, the same authority 
continues, was struck by the superiority of much 
that he saw in Italy, and conceived the idea of 
introducing Italian systems in Japan, At all 
events the Foron finds many evidences now 
apparent of pro-Italian tendencies, for example, 
the rumoured reorganisation of the Navy on 
Italian models; the appointment of an Italian 
jurist to the Department of Justice ; the forma- 
tion of an Italian Association by leading gentle- 
men, and the announcement that the Italian 
language is to be taught in the higher schools. 
“In short, the voice of Italy promises to out- 
sound even that of haughty Germany. Grieve 
not, patriotic men, at the rapidity and ceaseless- 
ness of the mutability of things. Every good 
has its accompanying evil. We have only to 
admire the magnanimity with which Western 
civilization is adopted without any prejudice in 
favour of old-fashioned systems. Yet we feel 
that there is much to lament when we remember 
that whereas Japan has changed her course 
about ten times since she entered upon the 
route of bummed kaika, a short twenty-five years 
ago, nearly a hundred times that period did not 
suffice to popularize any of the features of her 
own civilization in foreign lands,” 
« = * 

It is a pity that the Foron Shinshi stops 
here. We should be interested to hear its 
explanation of the ten changes it alludes to. 
They have been invisible to ourselves. People 
are very fond of regarding the adoption of 
|German Constitutional models as an example 
of Japanese mutability, but considering that 
the country never had a constitution before, it 
\is difficult to see where the question of change 
lcomes in, At any rate, the blowing of an 
| Italian wind can scarcely be inferred from such 
str s the employment of an Italian jurist 
and the teaching of the Italian language in the 
As for the remodelling of the 
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Navy on Italian lines, we shall believe it when 
we see it. Further, the Yoron Shinshi’s lament 
that no phase of Japanese civilization has been 
sufficiently esteemed abroad to invite imitation, 
is singularly superficial. Does our contem- 
porary ignore the extraordinary influence exer- 
cised by Japanese decorative art throughout the 
whole of the Occident? Such an effect has 
never before been produced by contact with the 
art of any country, Greece excepted. Japan 
ranks next to Greece in this respect, and if that 
is nota very considerable feather in her cap 
we should like to know what fame is. 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun thinks the duty of the 
Government—in view of the facts that next year 
will see the inauguration of the system of local 
self-government, and that the people will soon 
afterwards be: permitted, through the medium 
of Parliament, to have a voice in national affairs 
—is to cease all interference in matters connected 
with agriculture, commerce and industry, which 
have a direct bearing on the life of the people. 
It is incomprehensible that the very statesmen 
who have recognised the fitness of the nation 
for self-government should continue to attempt 
to control their personal affairs by means of 
regulations. Having regard both to the pro- 
mise of self-government, and to the public 
declarations of the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce as to the evils of official 
interference, it seems inconsistent to continue 
the present policy. ‘‘ These reflections,” says 
the Mainichi, “have been awakened by the 
proceedings at the recent meetings of sericul- 
turists at the Noshomusho, and of salt manu- 
facturers in Hyogo. 
Tue St. Andrews Ball, now, let us hope, a 
permanent annual festival in Yokohama, came 
off on 3oth ultimo with marked success in the 
Publi¢ Hall. That ungraceful building was 
decorated with exceptional care and taste. Its 
bare walls and vast ugly ceiling were converted 
not only into a field of wreathed greenery and 
festooned flags, but also into a page—or several 
pages—of the history of the grand old ‘land 
o’cakes” that has ever spurned a conqueror and 
never spared a traitor. “The thistle’s purple 
bonnet and bonny heather-bell” were present in 
memory only, but emblems of doughty deeds 
by flood and field and evidences of loyal 
alliances that have grown out of them, looked 
down upon the dancers from every part 
of the transfigured edifice. The ladies mus- 
tered in happy numbers, their pretty C0s- 
tumes enlivened by tartan scarves, while 
the regulation black of the other sex was fe- 
lieved by the uniforms of many guests from 
the men-of-war in port, Among those present 
were the British Admiral and Lady and Miss Sal- 
mon, the Russian Admiraland Mdme. and Malle. 
Schmidt, the French Admiral, the Hon. P. Le 
Poer Trench, the Belgian Minister, the Earl of 
Ancrum, and many other notables. There 
were, alas, no pipes. The piper, who was t0 
have travelled one or two thousand miles for the 
occasion, played the very un-Scottish trick of 
not keeping tryst. The band of the French 
flag-ship, Zurenne, did musical duty, a fit and 
proper feature in a Scotch festival. There 
was a haggis at supper. That goes without 
saying, and we need scarcely add that 
its dissection evoked a hearty cheer. How long 
dancing was kept up, we fear to state. It was 


rene@xdctheatieistceyening, at all events. Only 
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one regret disturbs the pleasant memory—that 
a more distinctly national character was not 
imparted to the costumes and the dancing. 
The kilt and the plaid were wanting, and so 


was that noblest of dances, the Scotch reel. 1 


Let us hope that, the St. Andrews Society being 
now strongly re-established in Yokohama, its 
future celebrations will be graced “ wi’ all the 
flowers o° Scotland, the emblems o’ the free,” 
including national costumes, national music, 
and national dances. For the rest, we have 
only to congratulate our Scotch friends most 
heartily on the result of their hospitable efforts, 
and to pray with all their guests that they may 
long continue to celebrate their national festival 


in as worthy a fashion. 


. 
ave 


Since the above was written we have been 
asked to state that the absence of a piper 
arose from no fault of the piper with whom 
arrangements had been made, but simply from 
the fact that the Committee found themselves 
unable, under the circumstances, to carry out 
their original intention. 


Tue subtlety of the Japanese mind is evinced 
by the nature of the arguments advanced in 
support of political views. For example, take a 
recent utterance of the Chéya Shimbun. Ithas 
been asserted, says that journal, that one of the 
reasons why Japan falls behind Western States 
in respect of material prosperity is that her 
people suffer themselves to be too much en- 
grossed by political affairs. But this, though it 
may be true in fact, does not fully represent the 
situation. In the West, nothing can exceed the 
popular excitement at times of election. Men 
will temporarily abandon their business, make 
long journeys and give themselves endless 
trouble, in order that the candidates they 
favour may be elected. But the election once 
over, what happens? Everybody resumes his 
occupation and things revert to their normal 
condition. The reason of this is that the 
party placed in power represents the present 
drift of public opinion. Its enactments are but 
embodiments of that opinion, and its opponents, 
knowing that everything it undertakes of a legisla- 
tive character is necessarily open to free discus- 
sion, entrust their interests to the hands of their 
representatives and go quietly and confidently 
about their business. But in Japan, men cannot 
tell what is going to happen, and as the universal 
tendency of human nature is to busy itself about 
things that are hidden from it, it follows that 
men’s minds in this country are perturbed; in- 
stead of pursuing their avocations steadily and 
with singleness of purpose, they torment them- 
selves about political issues, and devote so much 
time to matters of this nature that their material 
Prosperity suffers. Thus adroitly the Chdya 
preaches that Japan cannot advance in wealth 
until she possesses representative institutions. 





Severa persons have displayed a morbid de- 
Sire to associate themselves in an epistolary 
manner with the Whitechapel murders. The 
latest example of the kind seems to be more 
than amere practical joke. Itis thus described :— 

Mr. G. Lusk, builder, of Alderney-road, Globe- 
toad, Mile-end, has received several letters pur- 
Porting to be from the perpetrator of the White 
chapel murders; but believing them to have been 
the production of some practical joker, he had 


regarded them as of no consequence. It is stated 
that a letter, couched in language of a most revolt 


ing character, delivered shortly aftey-sap.m. last 
‘tuesday week, was accompanied by(a 
box containing ‘some Oilesilike) Ye ven 
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receiver was at first disposed to think that another 
hoax had been perpetrated, but he decided to take 
he box toa medical man whose surgery is near. 
‘The subject was declared by the assistant to be a 
portion of a human body. In order to remove any 
reason for doubt, however, Dr. Openshaw, patho- 
cal curator of the London Hospital Museum, 
was consulted, and he pronounced it to be a pot 
tion of ahuman kidney. He was further of opinion 
that it was the organ’ of a woman of about forty- 
five years of age, and that it had been taken from 
the body within the last three weeks. It will be 
within public recollection that such an organ was 
missing from the woman Eddowes, who was 
murdered and mutilated in Mitre-square. 

Mr. Lusk states that a day or two before receiv- 
ing the box he had sent to him a post-card, which 
Vie now cousiders of sufficient importance to make 
public. [tis in the following words :—" Say Boss, 
—You seem rare frightened. Guess I'd like to 
give you fits, but can’t stop time enough to let your 
box of toys play copper games with me, but hope 
to see you when I dont hurry too much.—Good- 
bye, Boss. Mr. Lusk, Head Vigilance Committee, 
Alderney-street, Mile-end.” “The handwriting, 
of the post-card and letter differs altogether from 
that of “ Jack the Ripper,” specimens of whose 
caligraphy were recently published. ‘The writing 
is of an inferior character, evidently disguised, 
while the spelling is indifferent. 
































Tue two greater centres of weaving industry in 
Japan are the Kwanto and the Kwansei, the 
former comprising Kiryu and Ashikaga; the 
latter, Kyoto and Nara. Of the two the Kwan- 
sei weavers are noted for originality of design 
and ability to adapt their fabrics to popular 
taste. In Kwanto, on the other hand, the 
fashions of old times are adhered to and cheap- 
ness is the chief aim of the manufacturers. 
This difference did not always exist, however. 
In both districts similar methods used to be 
followed until recent years. The new departure 
of the Kwansei folks is a comparatively modern 
business, and its immediate consequence has 
been to bring them reputation and prosperity, 
though their products are much dearer than 
those of Kwanto. The weavers of the latter, 
we read in the Kefzas Zasshi, are also rousing 
themselves now to the necessity of becoming 
more progressive. They lately sent several of 
their representatives to Kyoto to inspect the 


state of the industry there, and these experts| \ 


returned full of admiration at the astonishing 
cleverness of design and active enterprise of 
their Kwansei rivals, 








Aw official opinion is said to have been expressed 
to the effect that the detailed explanations de- 
manded by certain Local Assemblies in respect 
of the expenditure of taxes upon brothels and 
so forth, are unreasonable. In no country do 
public bodies require to be informed about 
such details. The nature of the objects to which 
the money is applied precludes publication. 
More or less secrecy is also essential to the 
efficiency of police de meurs and similar officials, 
and however much tax-payers may object to 
not knowing exactly what is done with their 
coin, they must occasionally subserve this 
natural feeling to administrative convenience. 
Presumably if the Assemblies persist in their 
present attitude, the taxes in question will be 
applied by the fiat of the Central Government, 
without further ado, 





Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes a rumour 
lo the effect that it has been decided by the 
Authorities to remodel the navy on the lines of 
the Italian system. Hitherto, our contemporary 
remarks, the English navy has been adopted as 
the model, but as it is desired to engraft good 

ms, of other navies, Count Saigo, and later 











lected information on various subjects, with the 
above result. To carry out the change a Com- 
mittee has been appointed under the presidency 
of the Viscount. We do not attach much 
credit to this rumour, though it is well know 
that the organization of the Italian Navy ranks 
second to none. 


A corresponpENt of the ij Shimpo com- 
plains that the extravagance attending cere- 
monies of interment and the magnificence of 
tombs and monuments have really gone too 
far. Under the Tokugawa Regency whole- 
some restrictions existed, restraining within due 
bounds any tendency to overstep the limits 
of good taste or decorum. But within recent 
times a sort of emulation has arisen, andnow each 
successive funeral ceremony vies with its pre- 
decessor in splendour and pretension. High 
officials are now escorted to the grave by bat- 
talions of troops, followed by long processions of 
tinrtkisha and carriages, while atthe interment of 
leading merchants there areto be seen hundreds of 
stands of flowers, and thousands of people form the 
procession. In the Aoyama Cemetery there are 
to be found numerous tombstones 20 feet high, 
while in the fenced spaces around them are 
enclosed perfect groves of trees and shrubs, 
It has been proposed that a Public Library 
should be established in the capital, and that 
money which would otherwise be lavished in 
costly ceremonies should be devoted to the 
purchase of books to be donated to the Library 
in the name of the deceased. By sucha course 
the memory of the dead would still be honoured, 
and real and lasting public good secured. The 
Fiji Shimpo deserves well of the public for 
advocating a reform so useful and so sensible. 











Here is a paragraph written by that most 
active and single-hearted missionary, the Rev. 
J. Crossett 





While at Wuhu, above Nanking, on the river, refugees 
were coming down from drought-stricken regions by the 
hundreds, fleeing for their lives. At Chinkiang there was the 
drought and chclesa also to make people anxious. 1 was 
pleased to find that the few Chiistians of two litile churches 

iti in daily at five o'clock p.m. It 
is matter, as publicityin prayer is so apt to be 
attended with great errors of lite. A heavy rain has since 
fallen. 










How naive your earnest Christian is sometimes. 
With what emphasis he would deride the notion 
of a mob of Chinese fanatics turning out with 
gongs, cymbals, and hautboys to invoke the 
visits or the departure of the God of Rain, or to 
pray for protection against the devestating flood. 
But “the few Christians of two little churches 
uniting in prayer daily for rain at 5 o'clock 
p.m."—this is a good and pleasant spectacle. 
And the rain?—It has “since fallen heavily,” 
Oh noble but diffident faith ! 








Information has been received, says the Hyogo 
News, that the American barque Guy C. Goss, 
which left here for New York on the 17th of 
September, put into San Francisco dismasted 
on the 3rd instant. It appears that only five 
days after sailing from Kobe Captain Mallet met 
with a typhoon of extraordinary violence, during 
which the casualty occurred. After the storm 
abated jury-masts were rigged up and a course 
shaped for San Francisco, that port being 
reached without anything else unusual oc- 
curring. 





Tue office of Vice-Minister of State for Finance, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Go, has been 
filled by Mr. Watanabe Kunitake, hitherto 
Dikee6r¥F the Accountants Bureaw in the same 
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RUSSIA AND KOREA. 
= 

HE sensational telegram published by 

the London 77mes to the effect that a 
Russian protectorate over Korea had been 
arranged with the latter’s consent, natu- 
rally created some excitement in Japan. 
Latter intelligence showed the incorrect- 
ness of the story. It has been officially 
denied in St. Petersburg, and thus this 
canard also is consigned to the same limbo 
as the innumerable rumours previously 
circulated about Russian designs on the 
peninsula. We ourselves placed no reli- 
ance on the report from the outset. 
There was little difficulty in perceiving 
that it had its origin in the ‘ Regulations 
for the Conduct of Trade” recently signed 
by Russia and Korea. Everybody knows 
that the former Power has a commercial 
treaty with the latter—a treaty on virtually 
the same, lines as those of Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Germany, and 
other nations. Everybody acquainted with 
international procedure knows also that a 
treaty alone does not suffice for commer- 
cial purposes: it must be supplemented by 
regulations, such as those under which the 
‘trade between Japan and foreign nations 
is conducted. Regulations of this nature 
constitute the subject of the recent agree- 
ment between Russia and Korea. They 
are exceptionally full, owing to the fact that 
the contiguity of Rus 
territory renders 
necessary. 


and Korean 
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spe 
But, for the rest, they contain 
nothing outside the ordinary routine of 
inter-State relations. They have, how- 
ever, been erroneously described as a 
“treaty ” by the Japanese Official Gazette, 
and this cardinal mistake, being repeated 
in the columns of the ¥apan Herald and 
supplemented by other minor errors, has 
helped to mislead the public. Not till an 
authentic translation from the Russian 
original is published shall we be in a 
position to note these mistakes in detail. 
In the meanwhile, it is interesting to 
observe the expressions of public opinion 
evoked in Japan by the Zimes’ telegram. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, while refusing 
to place implicit reliance on the rumour, 
points out that of late Korean affairs have 
assumed a disquicting aspect. A report 
circulated some time ago said that Russia 
was endeavouring to lay a railway in the 
north of the peninsula. This was followed 
by Judge DENNy’s brochure, denouncing 


1 arrangements 





Chinese interference in the affairs of the 
little Kingdom, and subsequently by infor-| 
mation that the pro-Chinese party in Korea | 
had lost something of its consistency and 
developed a disposition to look rather to} 
Russia. “Add to this,” says the Nichi Ni-| 
chi, “that Russia naturally desires to have a 
southern port, and we shall be in a position 
to appreciate the foresight of a map drawn 
some time ago by a European military 
which and 


Chishima are coloured with the same tinge 
as Russian Sib@iaitizKouey GoGo 


officer in Korea, Tsushima 


the Balkan peninsula of the Orient. 
Russia, England, and China will one day 
be found competing for supremacy there. 
Just now Europe is busy with its own 
affairs, but the time cannot be far distant 
when it will turn its attention eastward, 
and Japan will then find that Korean com- 
plications are not by any means to be 
regarded by her in the light of a fire to 
leeward.” 

The Afainichi Shimbun discusses the 
question in a somewhat different vein. 
There is in Japan a party of Liberals, or 
Radicals, who, carrying their political 
creed into international questions, have 
been accustomed to advocate the cause of 
Korea’s independence without much 
thought about the possibility of her main- 
taining that status. These theorists hold, 
reasonably enough, that if the peninsula 
fell into the hands of any Great Power, 
the integrity of Japan herself might be 
menaced. They strongly applaud Ame- 
rica’s attitude towards the little Kingdom, 
attributing it to the love of freedom per- 
meating all the foreign dealings of the 
United States, and they are charmed by 
Judge DENNy’s revolt against the aggres- 
sive designs of the Power that sent him to 
watch its interests in Séul. The Mainichi 
Shimbun reflects these views, more 
honourable to its heart than to its head, 
and is of opinion that so long as Judge 
DENNY has any voice in the councils of the 
Korean Government, a Russ protec- 
torate will not be accepted, since that 
could have only one obvious ending, the 
absorption of the peninsula into Russian 
territory. 





We must confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment that a problem so important to 
Japan does not receive more radical treat- 
ment at the hands of the leading vernacu- 
lar journals. After all, the one question 
to be asked and answered is—would it 
serve Russian interests at present to as- 
sume a protectorate over Korea? Many 
writers are satisfied with the axiom that 
Russia wants a southerly seaboard. We 
call it an axiom, because it admits of 
no denial. Undoubtedly she wants a 
southerly sea board. More than that 
—she must have one. This is an affair 
not of mere aggrandisement, but of 
natural development. As well seek to 
cut off a tropical country from its sources 
of water-supply as to confine the millions 
of the huge Russian empire within frigid 
regions. If reason could possibly sanction 
hing of his- 
tory would demonstrate its impossibility. 
In Europe Russia has been persistently 
thrust back from taking the southward 
route that nature indicates for her. It is 
inevitable that she should seek some com- 
pensation, however inadequate, in Asia. 
People who credit her with aggressive 
tendencies in the direction of Korea are, 
therefore, not without apparent justification. 
shen would be the cost of immediately 





such a course, the whole tea 








not be to evoke the open hostility of 
China and to force England and Japan 
into the arms of the Middle Kingdom? 
China cannot suffer herself to be effaced 
in Korea. If she has any care for her 
national vitality she must resist that con- 
summation with all her strength. Eng- 
land cannot tamely suffer Korea to become 
a Russian province. The interests that 
induced her to require guarantees against 
such a contingency when restoring Port 
Hamilton, are just as imperative to-day as 
they ever were. Japan cannot afford to 
have her coasts converted into the battle 
field of combatants like China, Russia, and 
England. Her very existence would be 
imperilled in such an event. To all these 
things the eyes of Russian statesmen are 
fully open, In matters where the balance 
of profit and loss inclined much less to 
either side, their judgment has seldom 
been at fault. There is not the least rea- 
son to suppose that they will blunder into a 
Korean protectorate, saddled, as it is, with 
complications so inevitable and so serious, 
and offering advantages so intangible and 
insignificant. Things being as they are, 

Russia’s plain policy, as we remarked on 

a previous occasion, is to uphold the 

fiction of Korea’s independence. We do 

not by any means believe that the inde- 

pendence of the little Kingdom—sup- 

posing it capable of achievement and 

temporary maintenance—would conduce 

to the permanent peace of the Orient. 

With that question, however, we are not 

now concerned. Our purpose is simply 

to suggest that before raising hands of 

horror over every rumour of Russian ag- 

gression in Korea, the public should con- 

sider quietly what Russia has to gain and 

what she would certainly lose by any 

action of the kind at present. 


THE VALUE OF SPECIES IN 
RELIGION. 
(SEITE SEES 
(communtcateD.) 

TpHe Japanese are looking over the 

world in search of the best things, and 
among them the best religion, to be incor- 
porated into their newand wonderfully pro- 
gressive civilization. What help can the 
scientific study of the world’s historic reli- 
gions furnish them in their quest ? The first 
great fact which the comparative or scien 
tific study of religions reveals is the fact 
of their sympathy, the fact that they are 
substantially alike in their origin, their 
traditions, their forms, and their doctrines: 
that no one of them can claim to be the 
best in virtue of its supernatural origin, 
for all are of natural origin; all are equally 
divine, in that all are the natural outcome 
of that divine instinct in man which leads 
him to bow in awe and reverence before 
the yet unsolved mystery of existence. 
All, when traced back to their ultimate 
source, have sprung from humble begit- 
naires iotigfrorance and superstition, and all 
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From the discovery of the sympathy or 
substantial likeness of religions, the hasty 
conclusion would be that since they are so 
much alike there is little choice between 
them. But the rational or scientific theory 
of religions, while insisting upon their 
sympathy, does not hold that they are 
alike in value. It does not say that they 
are all equally enlightened or equally 
spiritual, or equally adapted to serve the 
needs of all nations to-day. That religions 
should differ in the relative value of their 
contents is as natural as that literatures 
should differ, or that languages should 
differ, or that nations should differ in c 
zation and culture, or that children born of 
the same parents should differ in intelli- 
gence and character. Indeed it is almost 
as important to recognize and insist upon 
the vital differences between the great 
historic religions, as it is to emphasize the 
points which they have in common or in 
which they resemble each other. The im- 
portance of species in religion is too often 
ignored, especially by the missionary. He 
dreams of converting the whole world to 
his own form of faith, forgetting that the 
fact of species in religion is vital in the 
social economy. It would be a sad day 
for the world if it ever became all Chris- 
tian from the exclusive Christian stand- 
point, especially if some of the gloomy 
superstitions that Christianity has inherit- 
ed from the Dark Ages are always to cling 
to it. It will be asad day for the world 
when it becomes all Buddhist or all Moham- 
medan, just as sad as it would be if all 
race and national and class distinctions 
were abolished and mankind reduced to 
a dead level of uniformity. Reciprocity, 
the exchange of material commodities, is 
the life of trade. No less essential is the 
power and the willingness to exchange 
spiritual commodities. The happy day 
for religion will come, not when any one 
faith has absorbed the rest, but when each 
is recognized as insisting upon some great 
truth—which the others have partially 
ignored; when amid diversity of forms 
there is unity of spirit; when the common 
aim of all has been acknowleged, and they 
have learned not merely to tolerate but 
to respect and honour each other for 
the good that each is doing. The ques- 
tion, what is the best religion?, then, 
becomes no longer a theoretical, but a 
purely practical question. It is not the 
question what religion is of divine origin, 
for all in origin are equally divine, spring- 
ing, as they all do, from the sense of de- 
pendence and the divine instinct of worship. 
It is not the question which of them teaches 
the whole truth, for did any one of them 
teach the whole truth, the others would 
not to-day exist. It is not the question 
which is to conquer or absorb the rest, for 
until all distinctions of race, nationality, 
class, and condition are abolished, dis- 


tinctive religions will exist. is iad 








the practical questioncfor, tlle 
the individual, which is best forme 


is adapted to that phase of human nature 
and to those institutions that, through the 
influences of race or historical develop- 
ment, have become a part of my being? 
Which is best adapted to my nature, educa- 
tion, needs, and conditions? Which feeds 
me best, and which can best help and 
uplift the moral and spiritual tone of the 
community in which I live? Now a 
most helpful suggestion to offer to anyone 
asking this question would be: Before 
you wander over the world in search of a 
religion, or before you make your choice 
among the many presented to you by the 
missionaries, would it not be well to be 
quite sure that you have earnestly studied 
and practised your own religion, that faith 
in which you were educated and which 
you best know? For one thing the scien- 
tific study of religions has made certain, 
and that is that in every one of the great 
religions of the world, even in the poorest, 
there is enough of pure moral truth to 
serve all their professed adherents if they 
would only live up to it. In every one of 
them there is a moral standard better 
than the prevailing moral practice, a 
spiritual ideal far above the life which 
is actually lived. 1 The scientific student 
of religion, having learned by the method 
of comparative research how much of 
truth and beauty and power there is 
in every one of the world’s great faiths, 
would therefore say to every seeker for 
the best religion in the world: Have you 
learned everything your native faith has 
to teach you? And have you lived up to 
its highest ideal? First study and practice 
your own religion, for only then can you 
be able to learn and appreciate the truth 
in others. Don’t begin by looking with 
contempt upon that faith which has nour- 
ished the virtues and strengthened the 
lives of countless generations of your an- 
cestors., The one thing which impresses 
the stranger in this country is the loving 
reverence paid to the memory of the de- 
parted, the pride and joy felt in the noble 
deeds and devoted fidelity associated with 
the great names in Japanese history. In 
those lives which every patriot venerates, in 
those fathers whose memory every family 
cherishes, the great religious faith whose 
temples still cover the land was a mighty 
factor to give them strength, courage, and 
fidelity. It was a power not to be despised. 
It still exists and is not yet to be despised. 
It could not have endured in such vitality 
through all these centuries, were there not 
great and vital truths in it. Now a full 
recognition and appreciation of the truth of 
one’s own religion, especially if has proved 
itself such a power, is the best starting 
point in asearch for one higher and better. 
It is only the narrow-minded, knowing 
but one side or aspect of their own 
faith, who. refuse to recognize the truth 
or to respect the claims of other re- 
ligions. And as it is with the bigots, 8 
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in which they have been educated, con- 
ceive a contempt for their own religious 
home and the faith of their ancestors. 
Should a Chinese come to a Christian Mis- 
sionary and say tohim: “I give up Con- 
Fucius and MENCIUS; they were all very 
well for my benighted ancestors, but I 
have outgrown all that, and am free to 
accept whatever conclusions you Euro- 
peans have arrived at,” the Missionary 
ought to answer him: “I refuse to receive 
a convert who begins his new religion 
by despising the faith in which he was 
reared. Give up Conrucius and MEN- 
cius! Give up the men whose com- 
panionship in truth and work CHRIST 
Himself would have gladly sought! Give 
up those to whom you and your people 
owe such a debt of gratitude! Why, even 
if you contemplate such ingratitude, you 
cannot give them up. You are steeped in 
Conrucius and’ Mencius. You are the 
product of two thousand years or more of 
Confucianism. You stand, morally and 
religiously, just where you do stand to- 
day because, age after age, the men of your 
race, guided by these heroic souls, aspired 
after benevolence and righteousness. Like 
your own MENCIUS our teacher CHRIST 
had but these same two topics, benevolence 
and righteousness. If you are deaf to 
the words of the prophets of your own race, 
how can you be aided by those of ours?” 
And so to the Japanese searching for a 
religion the word of the Christian Mis- 
sionary should be that word at which the 
soul of every true Japanese has always 
thrilled, the word /oya/ty ; the word which 
more than any other is the glory of this 
nation and the expression of her spirit and 
life. Be loyal to your own. There may 
be a better faith than your own, but you 
cannot find it except through faithfulness 
to your own. If you wish to come to 
CurisT to be taught of Him, well and good. 
But you cannot come into that sacred pre- 
sence through the pathway of scorn and 
ingratitude toward the sacred names of 
your own past. For only a more devoted 
loyalty to them is sure guaranty of a 
lasting fidelity to Him. 








THE JAPANESE PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY, 
= 


1 

T is hardly to be expected that even 
the educated portion of the Japanese 
nation will for some generations take keen 
interest in the more abstruse and philoso- 
phic speculations of the West. Neither 
their past history nor their prevailing tastes 
show any tendency to idealism. They 
are lovers of the practical and the real: 
neither the fancies of GOETHE nor the 
reveries of HEGEL are to their liking. 
Our poetry and our philosophy and the 
mind that appreciates them are alike the 
resull of a network of subtle influences 
(nicl?! geen are comparative 
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It is mainiained by some, and we think 
justly, that the lack of idealism in the 
Japanese mind renders the life of even 
the most cultivated a mechanical, hum- 
drum affair when compared with that of 
Westerns. The Japanese cannot under- 
stand why our controversialists should 
wax so fervent over psychological, ethical, 
religious, and philosophical questions, fail- 
ing to perceive that this fervency is the 
result of the intense interest taken in 
such subjects. The charms that the 
cultured Western mind finds in the world 
of fancy and romance, in questions them- 
selves irrespective of their practical bear- 
ings, is for the most part unintelligible to 
the Japanese. 

With a view of doing something towards 
remedying this defect, the Japanese Philo- 
sophical Society (Nihon Tetsugakkwai) 
was founded about four years ago. The 
Society seems to have met with as fair an 





amount of success as Societies of the kind 
usually do in this country. No published 
record of its early transactions exists. 
For several years it contented itself with 
holding monthly meetings at which papers 
were read or addresses given, followed by 
a certain amount of discussion. The first 
number of its monthly Yournal of Tran- 
sactions was published in February, 1887. 
It contains a list of members, a general 
statement of the objects of the society, 
the rules, and several interesting papers. 
The members at that time numbered 
seventy. Mr. KATO Hiroyuki was, and 
still is, the President of the society, and 
Mr. Toyama its Vice-President. Con- 
spicuous in the list of members given in 
the first volume of Zyansactions stand the 
names of such well-known and experienced 
men as :—HARA TANZAN, Kano JiGoro, 
Krrapatake Doryvi, Mort Artnort, Na- 
KAMURA MASANAO,~ NISHIMURA SHIGE- 
ki, SHIMADA JuREI, SHIMAJI Moxurat, 
and Torito Koyata. These have all 
spent many years in the study of philoso- 
phy. Among the younger members, ARI- 
GA NaGaAo, CuiTo SEISHIN, INour T. 
TsujIRO, INOUE ENnryO, HiraKa Suin- 
Jitsu, and Kozakt Kobo enjoy a high 
We gather 
the following particulars from the rules. 
Membership is confined to those who take 
an intere The meetings 
of the society are held on or about the 
of each 
President and Vice-President takes place 
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himself for more than six meetings in 
succession, after an announcement to the 
society, his name is erased from the books. 
The principal schools of philosophy repre- 
sented by the membersare: (1) The Budd- 
hist, which seems to be in the majority; 
(2) The Confucian; (3) The Christian; 
(4) The Evolutionist and Agnostic school. 
One would suppose that with men holding 
such widely divergent views animated dis- 
cussions on some of the burning philo- 
sophical questions of the day would take 
place. But such is not the case. The most 
antagonistic doctrines are propounded 
without any attempt to determine which 
of them is the more worthy of credence. 
This month you may listen to a Budd- 
hist giving his mystic and transcendental 
explanation of facts and phenomena ; next 
month you may hear a Christian tracing 
all things back to the fiat of one supreme 
being, and the following month a modern 
evolutionist may be laying stress on the 
utter futility of study that goes beyond 
human experience and the inferences 
logically deducible therefrom. ‘No at- 
tempt is made to reconcile theories. 
There is room in the Japanese Philosophical 
Pantheon for gods of fire and gods of 
water. Elements are made to lose their 
antagonistic and annihilative properties. 
Hostile instincts, if existént, do not appear 
the wolf and the lamb lie down toge- 
ther and the lion eats straw like the ox. 
Such a state of things is, we venture to 
think, unique. It would be absolutely 
impossible to conduct a Philosophical 
Society on the same lines in Europe. Men 
in the West are sometimes content to 
allow contradictory views to appear side 
by side in the pages of a magazine with- 
out attempting to show where the balance 
of evidence lies; but at a meeting where 
free discussion is allowed their zeal for 
truth, the earnestness, depth, and honesty 
of their convictions, and their regard for the 
results which mistaken views so frequently 
produce would all combine to render the 
adoption of the /a/sses faire principle by 
over a hundred members of a Philosophical 
Society an absolute impossibility. 

It is affirmed by some of the members 
of the Japanese Philosophical Society that 
the object of the Society is rather the 
collection of information on philosophical 
subjects than the solving of philosophical 
problems; that the members aim at ac- 
quainting themselves with the teaching of 
the various schools rather than at attempt- 
ing to decide which sghool possesses the 
best system. To which it is obvious to 
reply that if the mere collection of material 
be the object of the Society, a magazine de- 
voted to philosophical questions ought to 
hard to see 
what is gained by men's meeting in one 
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place to listen to a paper if there is 
nothing to discuss. It is undeniable that 
by avoiding discussion the Philosophical 
pole prevents the petty animosities 














concomitant of anything like earnest de- 
bate. But, on the other hand, it deprives 
itself of the advantages invariably accruing 
from free interchange of opinions by edu- 
cated men. 

We do not intend to convey the impres- 
sion that discussion is proscribed at the So- 
ciety’s meetings. The rules allow it, but 
few of the members seem disposed to take 
part in it, and such as are willing to do 
so are debarred by the practice of having 
two papers, each on a different subject, 
read the same afternoon. The history of 
learned societies tends to show that the 
prosperity of such bodies depends on their 
having objects in view that are neither too 
broad nor too narrow ; that are definite 
in character and of sufficient interest toa 
certain section of the educated world to 
make it worth the while of competent men 
to write and speak about them. To 
prosper, a society must have a raison 
d'étre which is unimpeachable. It must 
undertake some work which no other ex- 
isting body of men is equally well qualified 
and equally ready to do. 

We fear that the Philosophical Society, 
as at present constituted and conducted, 
does not satisfy these conditions. It 
certainly fails in point of definiteness of 
aim. In the 2nd of the Society’s rules the 
object of the Society is declared to be “ the 
investigation of philosophy.” Such an ob- 
ject is, we venture to think, far too broad 
and vague toadmit of the attainment of very 
definite results. It is not to be expected 
thatthe present generation of Japanese will 
contribute anything original on lines of 
philosophical investigation that have long 
been followed by Westerns. Lofty, but 
not admirable, conceit not long ago led 
a young Japanese, when asked what philo- 
sophical system he followed, to reply :— 
“Thave one of my own.” Such students 
are happily rare. The majority are well 
aware of the reach and the subtleties 
of the subject and of their own imperfect 
acquaintance with it. They are con- 
tent to sit at the feet of Comte and 
SPENCER and try to understand before 
attempting to originale. Original papers 
on ordinary philosophical questions, then, 
are not to be looked for: reproduction 
is all we can expect. And in this the 
society is surpassed by individual workers. 
For many years the philosophical specula- 
tions of the West have been reproduced 
here in the form of translations or pata 
phrases of foreign works. Any Japanese 
who is unable to read the originals has 4 
large choice of translations, Some of 
these are extremely well done. The papers 
on philosophical questions discussed ia 
the West and published in the Society's 
Journal are as a rule of far too fragmen- 
tary and disconnected a character to take 
the place of the long treatises on these 
subjects that have been translated into 
Japanese. The society must fulfil the es- 
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its undertaking work that no other exist- 
ing body of men can do as well. It must 
devote its energies to the treatment of the 
philosophical questions which the events 
of the last twenty years have rendered 
urgent in this country. To this subject we 
shall recur in our next article. In the 
meanwhile, it is only fair to state that some 
of the papers read before the Society 
are valuable contributions to literature, and 
contain information on special subjects in 
better form than can be found elsewhere. 
Others are interesting as statements of the 
religious and philosophical convictions of 
well-known men. Independent thought 
is seldom without its charms, and of that 
we haves plenty in the pages of the 
Society’s Fournal of Transactions. 


M. 

THOUGH in the abstract there is nothing 
to prevent a Philosophical Society esta- 
blished in Japan from discussing any 
philosophical question whatever, as we 
affirmed in our former article, in order to 
successfully compete with sister associa- 
tions over the water such a society must 
concentrate its attention on local subjects. 
Of these subjects there is nodearth. The 
adoption of Western civilisation by an 
Eastern State must necessarily furnish 
abundant material for philosophical dis- 
cussion. For the adoption of an alien 
civilisation by a nation already possessing 
in its own life and institutions much that 
is worthy of preservation, is no such easy 
matter as some people suppose. Civilisa- 
tion is not something that can be put on 
as a man dons a coat, nor is it something 
that can he learnt by mere power of imita- 
tion. In common parlance here in Japan 
it is made to stand for the whole life of 
Westerns, and to adopt it means, with the 
majority of those who use the term, the 
imitation of foreigners. Philosophy may 
well set itself the task of showing that 
to development and developing agencies 
rather than to /mitation the nation should 
turn its attention. It may also show that 
this development of man’s faculties, his 
whole individual and social activities—the 
elevation of his private and civic life—is 
not in every case aided by the introduc- 
tion of a new and foreign developing 
agency, that there are-cases when a new 
application of that which is already in use 
in found more effective. 

One of the first things philosophy has to 
do is to institute a comparison between the 
state of this country and that of the most ad- 
vanced Western nations. Such a compari- 
son should include all the chief relationsand 
phases of life. If conducted thoroughly, 
it ought to determine the character of the 
dominant principles of Eastern and Wes- 
tern life respectively. This process would 
involve a thorough analysis of Western 
civilisation, and would undoubtedly reveal 
the fact that there is great inequality of 
merit in its constituent elem, , and 
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No Western philosopher maintains that 
our development is all in the right direc- 
tion. Other than civilising influences have 
been and still are at work in our midst. 
They wrangle with and to some extent 
mar some of our greatest achievements. 
The present state of Europe and Ame- 
tica is by no means the result of the 
wisdom of the past. There is much in 
vogue among us that is altogether un- 
worthy of imitation. According to DRAPER, 
the intellectual development of Europe 
has been marked by distinct stages. An 
age of credulity was followed by an age 
of inquiry, which gave place to an age of 
faith, which, again, was succeeded by an 
age of reason. Though it is easy to take 
exception to wide generalisations of this 
kind, we venture to think that there is a 
great deal to be said for this one in parti- 
cular; and such being the case, Japan has 
now no concern with any of the irrational 
vestiges of antiquity that prevail among us. 
It would be a thousand pities to see the 
superstitions that most of us have dis- 
carded transplanted to this country, to 
have our bungling and stumbling re- 
produced here in slightly varied forms. 
Of the irrational elements of what we call 
our civilisation Japan stands in no need. 
Such of our national and race customs as 
have nothing more than antiquity to re- 
commend them, it would be fatal folly on 
her part to follow. 

To decide what in a complicated system 
of life and manners are the elements most 
worthy of incorporation, is, we admit, no 
easy task. But it is just the kind of prob- 
lem that a Philosophical Society ought 
to attempt to solve, being a purely 
philosophical question and one which 
intimately concerns the welfare of the 
nation at large. Men endowed with the 
true philosophical spirit are best quali- 
fied to discuss calmly and impartially the 
principles which should guide a nation 
when borrowing from another. Among 
the members of the Japanese Philo- 
sophical Society there are some who know 
thoroughly well in what their own nationals 
excel and in what they are deficient, and 
who, by lengthened study of foreign ideals 
and actual achievements, have arrived at a 
fairly adequate conception of the state of 
society that is both desirable and attain- 
able. Such men surely ought to be able 
to tell us on what things in particular the 
nation will do well to concentrate its 
energy. There is no arriving at absolute 
truth in any line of inquiry. Things are 
relatively good or bad. The same law or 
custom of society may work well under 
certain conditions and badly under others. 
National life is an extremely complicated 
thing which can never be adopted en masse 
by an alien unconquered people like the 
Japanese, and which can only be success- 
fully adopted in part by a careful process 
of assimilation to what already exists. 

ners who have given little attention 
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Japanese should not pick and choose, that 
they should either adopt our Western 
civilisation as its stands or keep to their 
own system. No advice could be more 
unphilosophical. Civilisation, _ properly 
understood, is pliable and plastic, and 
must be moulded to the nation and not the 
nation to it. A complete assimilation of 
an alien system of civilisation is an impos- 
sibility ; that is, if those distinctive faculties 
which every nation possesses and which 
are valuable to the world as well as to the 
nation itself, are not to be annihilated. 
Healthy assimilation takes time, and all 
attempts to force the process only end in 
reaction. Proof of this has been seen here 
during the past few years in a variety of 
quarters. Reforms have been hurried on be- 
fore the people were educated to appreciate 
them. That to which the people were accus- 
tomed has been taken away without a guid 
pro quo being furnished, and consequently 
the vacuum abhorred by nature has not 
unfrequently been filled up with things 
previously relinquished. Destruction is 
easy; itis reconstruction that is so diffi- 
cult. ‘The Japanese Philosophical Society 
would deserve the gratitude of the nation 
could it devise a plan whereby the best 
of the old life of Japan might be em- 
bodied in its new. The elucidation of 
sych a subject is a task well worthy of 
the most strenuous efforts the society has 
it in its power to put forth. This, too, 
would be a work to the success of which 
the special studies of members could all 
be made to contribute. The psychologist, 
for instance, could give an analysis of the 
Japanese mind, showing its deficiences 
and excellencies, and could discuss what 
the natural mental endowments of the 
nation rendered it best fitted to undertake. 
The sociologist could trace the effects of 
feudalism and other ancient institutions on 
Japanese Society, The linguist might dis- 
cuss the merits and capabilities of the 
Japanese language. The student of art 
would render great service to the world 
by clearly delineating the special merits of 
Japanese art as compared to that of 
Western countries—and so forth. Subjects 
suggested by passing events are endless, 
and there are not wanting among the 
members of the Philosophical Society men 
well qualified to treat such in a philosophic 
spirit. 

One thing is very certain; the Japanese 
mind is of an eminently practical turn— 
practical subjects come home toit. Philo- 
sophy that is away in the clouds may serve 
to amuse a few recluses and dreamers, 
but will fail to arrest the attention of 
the intellectual bustling man of the world. 
In all performances the obtaining of an ap- 
preciative audience is a point of primary 
importance. We cannot say that the 
Philosophical Society is going the best 
way to work to do this. Even the 
Japanese educated world care little about 
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R10 5, and such like abstruse 
themes, and statements of the grounds of 
Christian belief, can be of little interest to 
disciples of any but Buddhism or Chris- 
tianity, and not even to all of these. 
Religion and philosophy, though having 
some things in common, are surely se- 
parable. In a Society where the large 
majority of members reject all formal 
religious creeds, sermons on Buddhist or 
Christian tenets are out of place. We 
are aware that it is the tendency with 
religious zealots to mingle religious ad- 
vice with every theme of discussion, 
but such a tendency is not commend- 
able. To discuss religious tenets that 
profess to be grounded on the super- 
natural at a Philosophical Society’s meet- 
ing cannot contribute to the Society use- 
fulness as an investigating organ. For 
with the unknowable a Philosophical So- 
ciety has plainly nothing to do. 


be worn upon the right breast, and the accessory 
medal under the throat with a centre ribbon, The 
decoration of the third order of the Rising Sun 
should be worn under the throat with a centre 
ribbon, ‘The decorations of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth orders of the Rising Sun and the seventh and 
eighth orders of the Pawlonia should be worn with 
a small ribbon upon the left breast. 

Art. 1V.—The Mirror.—When the decoration 
of the first order of the Mirror is worn with the 
Collar, the latter should be suspended from the left 
shoulder to the right side, and the accessory medal 
should be on the left breast. The decoration of 
the second order of the Mirror should be worn 
upon the right breast, and the decoration of the 
third order of the Mirror under the throat with a 
centre ribbon, ‘The decoration of the fourth and 
lower orders should be worn upon the left breast 


with a small ribbon, 
Art. V.—Medals of other orders may be worn at 
the same time, but without the Collar. 
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To insure success, the Philosophical 
Society must, in the first place, confine its 
attention to what is knowable, and in 
the next, must choose among knowable 
subjects those intimately connected with 
the moral and material progress of the 
nation. The in- 
terest in philosophy must necessarily be 
few in any country, and, for many reasons, 
is unusually few in Japan. It should be 
the endeavour, then, of leaders of thought 
to devise means for increasing that num- 
ber. This can be best effected by popu- 
larising philosophical discussion as much 
as possible, by choosing interesting sub- 
jects and treating them in an entertaining 
manner. 
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THE WEARING Ob DECORATIONS. 
eS 
We hereby give our sanction to the present or- 
dinance relating to the method of wearing decora- 
tions and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated November 16th, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kivoraks, 
Minister President of State. 
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Art. 1.—The Curysantuemum.—The Chrysan- 
themum medal, being a decoration for the throat, 
should be worn directly below the throat, with the 
accessory medal upon the breast. When the 
Collar is worn, it should be suspended from the 
tight shoulder so as to hang on the left side, the 
accessory medal being worn upon the left breast. 

Art. IL— 
first order of the Crown should be 
the Collar suspended from the right sl 
the left side, the accessory medal Leing worn upon 
the left breast. ‘The decorations of the second 
order of the Crown and orders below it should be 
worn with a butterfly-shaped knot on the left 
breast. 

Art. HL—The Risixe Sux.—The decoration 
of the first order of the Rising Sun and Pawloni, 
and that of the Rising Sun, when worn with th 
Collar, should have the Collar suspended from the 
shoulder to the left » the 
medal being worn on the left breast. ‘The decora- 
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To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Japan Matt,” 

Sir,—Christianity as a teligion, separate from 
dogma, is the greatest impulse to the spirit of 
humanity for the realization of its highest id 
and developement of its noblest capabilities. 
Dogmatization in the Christian religion is purely 
of human origi Christ never dogmatized. The 
basic foundation of his mission was the realization 
of the divine and human in his person. It is this 
linking of infinite and finite in this unique person 
that make him the highest ideal_and ensample of 
which such an agnostic as J. S. Mill spoke in 
high terms of approbation. And his religion aim- 
ed to purify the inward spiritual worship from all 
its exoteric and human trappings. “ Neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, the Wue 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in wath.” OF which such a cynic as Re. 
nan says:—" On the day when he pronounced 
these words, he was indeed the son of God. He 
for the first lime gave utterance to the idea upon 
which shall rest the edifice of the everlasting re- 
ligion, He founded the pure worship, of no age, 
of no clime, which shall be that of all lolty 
souls to the end of time. Not only was his 
religion, that day, the benign religion of humanity, 
but it was the Absolute religion; and if other 
planets have inhabitants endowed with reason and 
morality, their religion cannot be different from 
that which Jesus proclaimed at Jacob’s well.” 
Vie de Jésus, par Renan, p. 215. 

It is always absolutely necessary to keep up 
these two fundamental principles of Christianity 
in our mind when judging its influence and tela- 
tions to the spiritual and moral evolution of our 
modern cinilization. 

Thus, the everlasting presentation of Infinite in 
his person, Christ creates the consciousness of in- 
finity in man. “He isa god to me,” says Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in his essay on Plato, “who that 
can define.” He is a god to me who that can 
create. Jesus of Nazareth, the remembrance of 
his very name, it creates in me the consciousness 
of an eternal Infinity, of infinite duty, infinite 
purity and infinite beauty. I live as if dwelling 
In very infinity itself, Tt is this consciousness 
that purifies the soul and raises humanity to 
the Uanscendent heights of its latent potenti- 
alitics, “ Poetry,” says Victor Hugo, in his life 
of Cromwell, “has three stages, corresponding, 

ch stage to a separate epoch of the human 
Dei ‘The primitive ages were lyric; and the 
following ages were epics but the modern times 
are dramatic, “The ode chants the Eternity; the 
epic solemnizes the history; and drama paints 
the life. Du jour ob le Chiistianisme a dit a 
Vhomme: Tu es double, tn es composé de 
deux dues, Pun péri ‘autre immortel; Pun 
charnel, autre 3 Pun encha par les 
appétits, les besoins et les passions; autre em- 
porté sur les ceiles de I’ asme et de la 
toujours courbé vers la 
terre, sa mére; celui neé vers le 
ciel, sa patrie,’ de ce jour le diame a 
La podsie née du a 
hole temps, est don 
sight of this noble 
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drama of hy his unquestionable com- 
und impattiality, make his testimony to 
teal influence of Christianity upon the human 








life of undisputable authority. Drama in all its 
departments is the highest representation of the 
human actions in theic purity, just as art is, and 
should be, the highest representation of beauty in 
all its diverse branches. And Christianity. in 
holding the infinite ideal eternally before our eyes, 
purifies the soul; hence creates the highest sense 
of a real drama and true art. ‘The highest ancient 
civilizations failed because they either ignored or 
did not comprehend the real magnitude of the 
human soul. Any doctrine which teaches that the 
noblest impulses of the human spirit, as being only 
the transitory manifestations of the fortuitous mo- 
tions of a blind phenomenon, whatever be its i 
portance, cannot be made a sure basis upon which 
to build the everlasting structure of a completely 
developed civilization. 

Cluistianity from the beginning of its nativity 
started as an independent and radical movement. 
Its bitter opposition to the Jewish formalism was 
not less effective than its hatred to the revolting 
depravity of the Greeko-Roman zstheticism. ‘To 
the zealous votaries of this new religion theic 
sublimest productions of ait were degrading. 
Hence their uncompromising activity to destroy 
the pagan civilization, Renan in his “Les Apétres” 
has given a vivid picture of this conflict, which 
ends in this pathetic lamentatior Tremble! 
ye true gods and godesses, the little Jew (St 
Paul) has pronounced the sentence, and ye are 
idols!” While this exclusive spirit of the primitive 
Christians did a great deal of harm in destroying 
or neglecting the spirit and substance of Grecko: 
Roman Art; on the other hand, in starting entirely 
on a new path, it developed a far higher and more 
ennobling ideal of beauty, viz., the ethic beauty, 
which locked in all its ante-natal civilizations. [tis 
beyond my power to give even a short résumé of the 
history of the development of Christian Art. My 
present province is only to touch upon generalities 
ard not enter into the minutize. Again, Chiis- 
tianity has developed an independent Art by pre- 
senting themes of unsurpassable sublimity in the 
Bible, which have been ample food to the imagina- 
tion of artisis like Angelo and Munkacsy and to 
the genius of poets like Dante and Milton, Such 
subjects as the fall, the fratricide of Cain, the An- 
nuneiation, the last Supper, Crucifixion, Resurtec- 
tion, the last judgment, and many other similar 
themes have a higher and pures spiritual atmos- 
phere than the siege of ‘Troy or the meeting of Hec- 
tor and Andromache. It is said that the Madonna 
has done mote in purifying and elevating Avt than 
any other person whether real or ideal, It is said 
also that Goethe got his first ideas of the immortal 
Faust from the book of Job, Both Margaret and 
Job are saved at the last moment by a supernatu- 
tal power. Whatever be the influence of the Arab 
sage upon the whole body of the epic, one thing, 
however, is evident, viz., the most dramatic and 
sublime part of it, ie. Prologue in heaven, is al- 
most a faithful reproduction of the first two cliap- 
ters of Jol 

“The Lord. Knowest Faust? 

Mephis. The Doctor Faust? 

‘The Lord. My servant he! (devices. 
Mephis. Forsooth! He serves you after strange 

No earthly meat or drink the fool sutfices. 

His spirit's ferment far aspireth 3 

Half conscious of his frenzied, crazed unrestsy 

“The fairest stars from Heaven he requiteth, 

From Earth the highest raptures and the best, 

And ail the Near and Far that he desireth, 

Fails to subdue the tumult of his breast 
‘The Lord, Though still confused his service untome, 

1 soon shall lead him to a clearer mornings ‘ 
‘Mephis,  Whatwill you bet 3. There tsstlla chase 

to gain him, 

Hianto me ful eave son give 
“the Lord. ”As long as he on earth shal Hire 

S» long make no prohibition 

While Man's desires and aspirations st 

He cannot choose but on. 

‘My thanks!" 

A man unacquainted with the height of Géethe’s 
genius would charge hin} of gross pl 

Perhaps we cannot find any point in our moder 
life and civilization that has not been greatly in 
fluenced if not wholly created by Chiristianity. 
Music, that highway to the human. soul, is almost 
entirely a product of Christianity. ‘The religion 
of Jestis, it has proved itself a preternatural prist™ 
of Infinite number of hues and colours, reflecting 
their celestial beauty into every corner and noo 
of the human soul, No other religion in the his 
tory of the development of humanity has play 
such an important 1éle. [thas shaped and exer 
cised always a vast influence upon the progres 
and destiny of the most civilized nations of the 
world. From its nativity to the present day 
has been attacked by ‘philosophers, emperors: 
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the French Revolution, we are compelled to ascribe 
it as originated by some higher power than merely 
human. 

Still this noble impulse is liable to be eradicated 
and totally annihilated from the world. ‘Those 
who ascend to the heights of the soul can also see 
the depths of its baseness. And there is nothing 
too sacred which human baseness cannot desecrate. 

Whatever be the end of Christianity as a reli- 
gion, undoubtedly Jesus of Nazareth will always 
stand at the head of the pantheon of the gods 
that have created the Universal civilization. And 
always civilized nations will offer him homage 
and worship, if not to his divinity, then to his 
genius. And it is quite safe also to foretell that 
Christendom will never reject the Nazarene and 
submit itself to the morphological dreams of a 
Bengalese mystic. 


Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


ISAAC DOOMAN, Nara. 
December tst, 1888. 











YAPANESE JINKS. 
pias ares 
AN EVENING AT A TOKYO TEA-HOUSE. 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gasette and the other journals repre- 
sented by him, on the subject of Japanese Jinks :— 


Tokyd, August 26th. 
Japan has been well called the Third Kingdom 











of Merry Dreams. Amusement is universal here, 
and so far from it being true that “ laughter is 
man’s property alone,” everybody  lauglis—ex 





cepting the solemn policeman—men, women, and 
children, even the very dogs have a twinkle in 
their eyes as they stretch themselves out over the 
middle of the streets, and seem to smile as the 
coolies pulling jinrikishas run round them, For a 
man would no more think of running over a dog’s 
tail here, if the dog did not move, than he would 
think of pinching his grandiather, and I have been 
almost jerked out of my jinrikisha by the sudden 
twist my men have made round the long tail which 
some lazy cur had stretched across the strect. 
Yesterday I saw a school boy steal up behind an- 
other school boy and hit hina tremendous thwack 
over the head with a heavy roll of paper he was 
carrying. Did the first one angrily threaten or 
attempt to “punch his head?” Not a bit, he 
turned round and they both laughed heartily. 
Many a time my heart has been in my mouth 
as my two coolies have plunged head-long into 
a crowd intent on some street performa 
it seemed impossible to avoid knocking down 
men and women and running over little children. 
But no, the coolies raise a great shout, shove 
half the people one way and half the other, and 
as the spokes of the wheel graze their shins and 
almost take the top-knots off the little people, 
do they all turn and hurl curses after us, as a 
crowd would respond to such treatment anywhere 
else? Not they, they just burst out laughing. 
Sometimes, however, this laughter seems super- 
fluous. Suppose, for instance, at a tea-house 
entertainment you desire to make one of the large- 
sized compliments customary in this country to the 
diamond-eyed little geisha who wails on you or 
plays to you or dances for you. You pull your- 
self together philologically, and remember that the 
politest possessive case is an honorific prefix—O 
me, * the honourable eyes ”—that’s good—then by 
a happy thought you add the suffix which denotes 
the nominative—O me wa—what is “stars,” you 
ask yourself. O yes, O me wa hoshi—you're get- 
ting along splendidly, and then by ‘a. flash’ of 
linguistic genius you get the crooked idiom for 
“are the manner of” all right (of course 
you're mastered the syntax before), O me wa 
hoshi no yo ni—there remains the crowning ad- 
jective with which you are, as a French lady 
used to say, to make your little effect. This, 
no doubt, you have carefully loaded yourself 
with beforehand, so assuming your tenderest and 
sincerest expression you confidently touch it off— 
O me wa hoshi no yoni senkentaru—" Your eyes 
are as supremely beautiful as the stars!” ‘The 
sentiment is perhaps a trifle hackneyed, but then 
nguistically as well as otherwise “on ne peut 
donner que ce qu’on a,” and she would hardly 
expect you to translate her a canto of Paradise 
Lost. So you have every reason to be satisfied, 
because speaking Japanese is not quite like play- 
ing on a musical-box—it is more like the crumpled 
French horn. But what is this? Everybody ex- 
plodes simultaneously into one long wholesome 
peal of laughter, the little darlings hold their sides 
and hide their faces in their sleeves, and your par- 
ticular fancy clasps the hand you had extended to 
her with a fine Mozartian “ Reich’ mir die Hand, 
mein Leben” air and intention, f e entirely 
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prosaic and cold-blooded purpose of saving her- 
self from toppling over sideways. You are na- 
turally highly indignant at such an outrage of 
your ienderest efforts, and for the next twenty-four 
hours you speak Japanese in monosyllables and 
bully your coolies in “pidgin.” Decidedly some- 
times Japanese laughter is superfluous, After- 
ds you discover what provoked it on this 
occasion, Your Japanese was perfect up to the 
last word, but then instead of taking an ordinary 
word for “beautiful,” like Aived or utsukushit, 
you must take the biggest of all, and so at the 
end of a sentence of colloquial Japanese you stuck 
a Chinese literary word of the most high-flown 
and dithyrambic ‘character, which none of your 
lady listeners had ever heard in their lives, pro- 
ducing a total effect infinitely more incongruous 
and absurd than the bricklaying of Mike with the 
gold-plated hod” or the serenade of the Bengali 
Babu who described himself as being * Contiguous 
to the portals of thy gate. But the soft-eyed 
ladykin’s laughter has no malice in it, and when 
by and by, the feast over, she takes your hand 
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and leads you gently away to the place where you 
deposited “the honourable boots,” she would give 
kiss a youlf you wished it (and ‘who would not?) 
except for the fact that the Western kiss is un- 
known in Japan, and the native kiss is an evolution 
to be studied, not an evanescence to be snatched. 

While Tam on the subject of Japanese philo- 
logy there are two other stories worth telling. The 
Japanese salutation Good-morning,” is Ohayo, 
pronounced O-hie 0, Now when the former Ame- 
n Minister, Judge Bingham, arrived at Japa 
and alighted in’ state at the pier at Yokohama, 
the crowd greeted him with cries of Ohayo, Ohayo! 
“Durned clever people these,” remarked the 

tered judge; “how the deuce did they know I 
was from Ohio?” The other story was told me by 
one of the Tékyd editors who speaks English 
very well. “How do you say *Good-morning’ in 
Japanese, Mr. Fukuchi?” an American lady 
asked him.“ Ohayo, Madam,” he replied. 
“Ah,” she said, “that’s very easy to remember, 
because it's the name of one of the States of 
my own country.” Next morning as he was 
walking along, the lady passed him in a jinriki- 
sha. “Mr. Fukuch she cried, “New York, 
New York!" A little Japanese, by the way, 
very easily learned, aud if you add to asm 
vocabulary a dozen or so of the multitude of quaint 
and pointed Japanese proverbs, and carefully ac- 
quire the exact pronunciation of these, you can 
soon secure a reputation for conversational fuenc: 
Moreover, the presence of an interpreter is a nui- 
sance at the investigation of many of the things 
that a student of men and manners wants to know. 
But to speak Japanese with ease and accuracy is 
an extremely tare accomplishment for a foreigner. 
As for “English as she is spoke” by the Japa- 
nese, I could give dozens of examples. A friend, 
for instance, who is an educated gentleman, with a 
high legal degree, wrote to me the other day 
urging me to travel by a certain route, because there 
“the scene’s delight, the cooler clime, the folk’s 
disinterestedness, all combine to make ts happy.” 

But to return to our jinks. These may be 
divided into High Jinks and Low Jinks—the high 
fever and the low fever of pleasure. ‘The former 
are those that must be prepared beforeland; the 
latter require only the streching out of the hand 
—or rather of the legs. Of Low Jinks, ag 
there is this difference, either you may go to them 
or you may have them brought to you, A Japa- 
nese gentleman does not often go to a theatre, nor 
indeed, if he is specially careful of his own reputa- 

1, toa tea-house; a Japanese lady, never. There- 
fore the people whose business it isto amuse others 
hold themselves in readiness to respond at all times 
toa private summons, and a Japanese host provides 
after dinner dancers or story-tellers or jugglers or 
musicians, just as at home we should order a 
Punch and Judy or a conjurer for a children’s 
party. The Low Jinks, however, that you go in 
search of, are more attractive and interesting, as 
well as much more varied and universal, so I shall 
deal chiefly with them, 

Nine-tenths of the amusements of the Japanese 
centre round the tea-house or chaya, There are 
hundreds of these in Tdkyé, ranging from the 
commonest eating-house to the Japanese Del- 
monico’s, and a dozen or so of reputation and 
fashion patronized by the man about town. Let 
us place ourselves in the shoes of one of these when 
he has either finished his dinner at about seven 
o’clock or proposes to take it abroad. He has his 
favourite tea-house, we will say the well-known 
one called for no conceivable reason Hamanoya— 
“ the house of the beach "—or Bai-rin—* the plum 
grove ”—in the Shimbashi quarter, half-a-mile from 
the railway station. Itis in a narrow lane with 
nothing outside to guide you except a sign on a 











































































paper lamp announcing that cooked food may be 
No sooner do you slide back the out- 


side door and enter than three or four female 
figures appear in the dim light and welcome you 
with a chorus of Komban-wa—‘ Good evening,” 
and Shibaraku—* What a long time since you 
have been here!” if you are an hebitué. You doff 
your shoes, mount upon the raised floor, and one 
of the figures, which turns out upon closer ac- 
quaintauce to be a buxom little hand maiden in a 
cotton gown, lights a paper candle-lamp upon a 
long bamboo stem, leads you to one of the rooms 
of the house and places square leather cushions 
for you. The ‘ honourable mistress "’ of the house 
—Okamisan—probably appears for a few minutes ; 
you exchauge compliments with her, and Cotton 
Gown (this has become a proper name, to dis- 
tinguish them from the silk gowns you will see 
later) reappears with tea, cakes, and the inevitable 
tobacco brazi ‘Then she seats himself upon her 
heels, smiles wisely and prettily upon you and 
awaits your orders. She knows, of course, that 
you did not come to a tea-house to enjoy your own 
company, and the only question is—though this 
one also she could probably answer for you before- 
hand—whom will you summon ? 

Hereby hangs the story of the geisha—that most 
characteristics and curious product of Japanese 
social life—and it must be told before we can pro- 
ceed. For parents who wish to make money out 
of their daughters there is a way less degrading 
and hopeless than to condemn them to the Yoshi- 
wara—a way which if slightly less profitable to the 
parents offers an infinitely more independent goal 
tothe child. ‘They can apprentice her to somebody 
as a singing-girl or geisha (pronounced géy-shah). 
The mortgagee—to use the handiest term—pays 
a sinall sum, usually from twenty to fifty dollars, 
takes the gill when she is fourteen or fifteen, has 
lier carefully instructed in the arts of dancing and 
playing upon the samisen, provides her with beauti- 
ful clothes, and as soon as she is proficient i 
dancing, she assumes a_ poetical name—* Miss 

e” or “Miss Little Snow” or Miss Spring 
Flower,” and he lets her out at so much an hour 
to amuse the guests at a tea-house or a private 
party, where she adds the functions of waitress. 
She is virtually at his disposal for a term of years, 
so far as all her movements are concerned, and 
the master or mistress takes the lion’s share of 
her earnings. Her affaires de caur are left theo- 
retically in her own hands. While she is still but 
achild she is called han-gyokuw (‘half-jewel” the 
pay of these gitls is poetically called their jewel” 
and the present they get, a hana or flower”), 
or oshaku (“the cup-filler”’), or simply maiko 
(‘dancing child”), and goes out to dance in com- 
pany with older girls who play for her; by the time 
she is 16 or 17 she is a full fledged geisha (literally 

tiste”), and responds alone to any summons to 
dance, to play, to wait, or simply io talk and be 
chaffed and flirted with, and generally to make the 















































leaden hours fly for lazy and tired men or curious 
Commissioners. If she is clever and good-tem- 
pered and full of fun—above all, of course, if she is 
beautiful—she soon acquires a metropolitan repu- 
tation, the young bloods of Tékyé like to be chaff- 
ed about her, her engagement list is full for days 
beforehand, ‘you can only get a sight of her by a 
casual summons for an hour or so; diamonds 
appear on her fingers and pearls in her hair; she 
grows high-spirited; strange opal-like light flashes 
at times in her dale eyes, and then some day 
she suddenly disappears. You are invited to a 
rich Japanese dinner-party—she is not there; you 
inquire of your friends about her—nobody has seen 
hers at last when you have vainly summoned her 
a dozen times to a tea-house you are told Mo hiki- 
kumi ni narimashta—"She as retired”—and 
you know that she has reached the highest goal of 
every geisha’s ambition—some man has fallen in 
love with her so much that he cannot bear her even 
to play a part in the amusements of other men, 
and therefore he has “bought her out,”—that is, 
he has paid a sufficient sum of money to induce 
her master to resign all claims upon her, and has 
taken her away to his own place. Probably he 
has paid from’ 500 to 1,000 dollars for the pre- 
carious privilege. A case has come within my own 
knowledge here in Tékyd in which a thousand 
dollars hard cash was declined with a smile for 
a girl for whom 25 dollars had originally been paid, 
and who had been earning for her master over a 
hundred dollars a month for some time, But the 
bargain concluded and the honeymoon over, has 
the happy lover any bond upon his ‘mistress ? 
None whatever, except her gratitude and affectio 
And will that bond hold ? Not always, I fear. It 
must sometimes happen, of course, that the excite- 
ment and varied triumphs of a successful geisha’s 
career, render the comparatively dull pleasures of 
home unbearable to her. Often, indeed, this sup- 
posed aca pacity to reconcile herself to a quiet life 
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is laid to her charge, but in truth itis generally 
the man's heart that plays truant first, and itis the 


fais ficlléness she prettily and touchingly veils in 
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the song that she is most likely to sing you to her 
samisen, comparing herself to the yanagi, or weep- 
ing willow, and which may be roughly rendered— 


‘ave, willow, high and low 
ick and forth, and to 

So the geisha's Heart must x 
Where’er the breeze of love may blo 


As for the fickle ones, it is only a few days 
since a geisha confided to me that she was about 
to be made thus independent by a devoted lover, 
and added—not knowing that I was but a pilgrim 
of the quill with no abiding habitation where ger 
sha is the local name of the universal being whose 
promises so many ages of experience lave not 
taught men to distrust—* But 1 shall be back 
gain in a few months, for I'm sure I shall not be 
able to bear such a dull life, and then you'll send 
for me again sometimes, won't you?” For to be 
in demand, of couse, is the geisha’s professional 
pride. When she retuins to ler career after such 
an episode she enters upon Lusiness for her own 
profitand is mistress of her own actions. 

Now the question at the tea-house was whom 
shall we send for? and Cotton Gown sits patiently 
awaiting an answer. ‘here is Miss ‘Tomoye, tail 
and handsome and mercenary and mendacious ; 
Miss Kéchd, a quaint little person with a funny 
face and a quick wit, a magnificent samisen 
player; Miss Koyuki—* Lite Snow”—a_ beauti- 
ful girl with a sweet face and soft dark 
eyes (the eyes, by the way, that provoked the 
plilolog ‘al efforis described above) and a sad 
history, for she has found to her cost that a sailors: 
love is’ an idle thing; Miss Mansuke, tiny and 
solemn and very pretty and an excellent dancer: 
and finally “ Miss Mate"”—well named, for she 
is of the kind that play Fate’s tricks with men. 
Her slenderness causes her to seem taller than she 
is; when she moves it is like the flowing of water 
the waving of leaves; her complexion is like 
olives; her eyes are as a pool hidden in the woods 
in autumn; her hands and feet are such are exist 
nowhere but in Japan, and in her the winning 
wiles of a woman are grafted on the artlessness of 
achild. She, too, has since disappeared. Buton 
this occasion we tell Cotton Gown to summon them 
all Mina kakete kure—and she runs away. 

At her bidding downstairs a messenger speeds 
to a very curious neighbourhood—that may be 
called Geisha Street. It is a long lane, so narrow 
that the inhabitants could touch hands across it, 
filled on both sides with tiny tittle one-storey 
houses, before each of which hangs a corpulent 
paper lantern with a name and a few poetical 
characters upon it, while from within come cease- 
less merry laughter and the twang of the samisen. 
Here the geisha live, and every afternoon about 
four there is a string of them in loose cotton wrap- 
pers of gay patterns going to and from the bath- 
house, “Soon afterwards the messengers begin to 
artive like Porsenas, from east and west and 
south and north, and a little later, in tios—geisha 
and maid and samisen-bearer—the little residents 
clatter away upon their clogs in all divections. 

We have waited pethaps ten minutes sipping 
our tea when where is a flip-flap of bare feet upon 
the polished stairs and then — 


“In comes Nick, to play usa trick 
In guise of passing 














































































Shetwines herself round thecorner, and atthe thresh 
hold falls upon her hands and knees and bows her 
head to the floor in salutation to each of us. No 
matter how weil you may be acquainted with her, she 
never omits this humble ceremony. Then she seats 
herself among us, pulls a little silver and bamboo 
pipe aud brocade pouch from the massive silk obi 
which serves her as corset and tournnre and 
pocket, and enjoys a whiff of the straw-coloured 
tobacco of the country. ‘The vest arrive one by 
one and soon the conversation is merry and the 
jokes fly fast. The geisha makes up for lack of 
education by ready wit, annets, and a 
multitude of little ‘clever nes with the 
hands and figures, game of forfeits, ticks with 
pieves of paper and bits of st de mots, 
besides her stock-in-trade of songs. sentimental 
and songs scandalous, and dances solemn and 
dances comic sin you 
and she generally manages to do it, even though 
Her own heart is often hi ugh. At the tea 
house the fun is not often furious, the space is too 





























It is her business toenter 
























confined and the neighbours too numerous, but 
when a dinner is given you at the private 
house of some rich man where the saké howl cir- 
culates fieely and there are laige toms and 








and arbours and ponds and boats, then 
1 geisha all give 
ous and whole- 


arden 
the perhaps two score guests 
themselves up to the most boiste 
hearted fun— 


















© joy of frofickin 
ned in by wine 
if dewey 


Tigi Jinks and keep np the bat!" 


kings 
id by all 
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Japanese dancing as performed by the geisha is 
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chiefly posturing, with especial attention to the 
management of the fan. We ask our visitors to 
dance for us and one of them sends for her 
samisen—a three-stringed banjo with a long neck 
and small square head, played with an’ ivory 
plectrum, and tunes it’ with much unpleasant 
twanging. If she sings, her song is unsympathetic 
to Western ears; the voice is a nasal falsetto, 
pitched high even for that, and the method of pro- 
ducing it is so incotrect that a prolonged effect 
sometimes brings tears in the eyes of the performer. 
Phe music of the samisen, however, though old and 
unintelligible at first, grows upon one, and for my 
own part I enjoy it now. An ordinary samisen, 
another smaller samisen, the violin of Japan, 
played with a bow, and a kofo—a kind of thirteen 
stringed elongated harp in which the bridges are 
moved up and down to vary the key during the per- 
formance of a piece—usuaily constitute a Japanese 
orchestra, ‘The dancer interweaves her paces with 
but slight grace to an eye accustomed to Sozo 
abioad and Pattie at home; her rapid turn resem- 
bles the right-about-face of an ordeily rather than 
the stepless twine of the coryphée. ‘The steps are 
all made upon the flat of the foot, the toes not 
being used more than in walking. Nor in such 
dancing as one sees at a tea-house are there any 
movements of great strength and agility combined 
with perfect grace, such as constitute so large a 
part of the art of ballet- dancing with us. Even the 
modest saut de chat is conspicuous by its absence, 
and still more of course anything like the arabe. 
que or the ronde de fambes, which would be as im- 
posible in Japanese costume as they would be 
foreign to the spirit of the Japanese art. Still, in 
the undulations of the body; the serpentine move- 
ments of hands and arms, and above all in their 
complete pantomimic skill the Japanese dansenses 
have resources beyond any of the kind [ have 
seen elsewhere. Among strictly professional dan- 
cers, too, marvellous agility is constantly exer. 
cised, and I took an instantaneous photograph of 
one of them, a gitl in the huge stifl unwieldy 
trousers of the old-fashioned style of dancing, w 
shows her a couple of feet ofl the ground. There 
isa sort of club-house in ‘Tdky< called the Koyokan, 
where the Téky6 Press. Association, comprising 
the leading metropolitan journalists of all shades 
of politics, meets socially once a month, and there 
on the occasion when Thad the honour of being 
entertained by my fellow-journa lists, a number of 
Kyoté danceis performed after dinner a series of 
old dances for us, exhibiting besides the charac. 
leristic Japanese charm, terpsichorean ability 
which would be applauded anywhere. But Tam 
here speaking only of the dancing of the geisha. 
‘The tea-house is closed by law at midnight, and 
the rule is generally enforced. As the hour ap- 
proaches, therefore, the party begins to break up. 
Each geisha veceives her * flower,” that is, one or 
two dollar notes wrapped in a piece of paper with- 
out folding them. Anything that you give, by the 
way, wrapped in paper, is a present under all cir- 
cumstances, and no attempt at concealment is 
made in executing the pretty fiction of the sup- 
posed “flower.” You pull out your purse, extract 
the money, say “May I trouble you for a piece of 
paper,” she gives youa piece from the little roll 
which every Japanese woman caries in the front 
of her girdle, wrapped around her pocket-book, 
and put to the most varied and extraordinary nses 
—and you wrap up your present aud lay iton 
the ground beside her. ‘Then you all make your 
way downstairs, the ladykins sit round while you 
put on your boots, and as you stumble into your 
jinrikisha a simultaneous cry of “Sayonara!” 
speeds you homeward, Atthe end of the month you 
receive your bill. Lonce saw one eleven feet long by 
actual measurement, and securedit as a curiosity, 
[twill occur to most people to wonder what is 
the personal character of these entertainers of 
others, under such easy circumstances, Are they 
not as frail as they are fair? Many of them are 
cettainly fairly frail, though some are as chaste as 
snow, and of those who are the mistresses of some 
man’s heart and pocket, it can at least be said of 
them that they possess the virtue of perfect faith 
fulne: But poor little mortals, doomed to be 
merry by profession under all the fatigues and 
bullying and. disappointments of their trying life, 
“let they enjoy their little day” and pass away 
escorted by the kindly smiles and tender memories 
they have evoked. Their class is a disappearing one, 
for when the Japanese man has assimilated Wes. 
tern law, he will look for his fun elsewhere than at 
the hands and lips of these pretty purveyors. His 
own proverb should remind him, however, that 
there is such a thing as mending the horn and 
killing the ox. Henry Norman. 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
poe gee 
Before Georce Jameson, Esq., Acting Judge, 
Wepvespay, December 5th, 1888, 


TOMIMAISU TORAJIRO V. GUNGA PURSHAD 
RAMKOOR. 

‘The plaintiff in this case, a dealer in fans, lan. 
terns, &c., resident at No. 12, Ichome, Hondo. 
dori, and trading under the name of Nagoya Ogi 
Shoten, sold to the defendant, Ramkoor, 43,c0. 
fans and paper lanterns on 14th July, thisyear 
for the sum of yen 377-18. Defendant promised 
payment on 13ih September, but failed to meet 
his engagement. 

His Honour (to defendant.)—Do you admit 
buying the fans? 

Defendant--Not from this man, 

His Honour (to plaintiff) —Did you sell these 
fans? 

Plaintiff—I sold about 43,000 fans, and the agree» 
ment was made verbally, about the 14th. 

His Honour—Did you make the agreement? 

Plaintiff—A man came to my shop and told me 
that an Indian wanted to buy some fans, and 
if I would sell him some he would pay ine 3 
days after, and a bank would guarantee payment. 
I sold these articles to defendant about the 30h 
July, and the next day took them to his godows, 
andione of my assistants took them the same day 
from the godown to the Custom House. Deler- 
dant said that the Oriental Bank would be gua- 
rantee for the amount, but when I went thee 
the next day and asked for a bill payable i 
days they refused to gave one. 

His Honou:—Where was the agreement miace, 
in your shop? 

Plaintifi—Yes, the agreement was made in my 
shop. Defendant came to my shop, and the 
agreement was made in the presence of Muticka, 
who is a clerk at the shop called Hoshoya. | 

His Honour—Then you delivered the goods? 

Plaintiff—Yes, I delivered the goods on the 
goth, the defendant receiving them at his godown 
Where my shopman took them. 

His Honour—And defendant did not pay for 
them? 

Plaintiffi—No, 

His Honour (to defendant)—Did you receive 
the fans? 

Defendant—1 did not buy any fans fom | 
plaintiff. 

Plaintiff—But did you receive any fans? 

Defendant—When I buy any articles I always 
give my note, and with your Lordship’s permis 
sion I will state that there are men called banter 
who come to us for orders very often, somelinies 
two or thice times a day, and they buy for us from 
the native deal 

His Honour—That has nothing to do with it 
You had better go on questioning the plaintiff. 

Defendant (to plaintiff) —Have you any docu- 
mentary evidence in support of your claim? 

Plaintiff—Yes, 

A letter was then produced promising payment 
on receipt of the money by wire from the Calcutta 
agents, and stating that the Oriental Bank would 
pay the amount. Another letter was produced whic 
stated that the money would be paid 30 days aller 
receiving the goods. 

Plaintiff furth ated that on defendant's ask 
ing for an extension of time he made it 45 days- 

Defendant admitted having written the first 
letter and said that on receiving money from thei 
bankers, they were prepared to pay plaimiff, buttle 
second letter was not signed in the name of the fine 
and the firm therelore would not be responsible. 

His Honour—Did you write the letter? 

Defendant—Yes, but not in the fiem’s name. 

His Hono t does not matter, You wile 
it. Go on with your questioning. 

Defendant (to plaintiffy—Do you know the 
Tokyo Dempo? 

Plaintifi—Yes. 

Defendant—Did you cause an insertion to be 
made in it stating that you had sold a quantity 
fans? | 

His Honour—That has nothing to do with the 
present case. 

Defendant said that one day in August he met 
a friend who asked him if he had seen the Japo* 
Gazette, saying that there was something tee 
about his fim, He hurried away and saw the 
paper and then went to some other merchants aud 
asked them what was to be done, | 

His Honour—Come to the point. I have told | 
you once for all that that case is not before we — | 
and I cannot have anything to do with it. - 

Defendant (to plaintifi)—Do you know Mui 
oka? 

Piantiffi—Yes, 

Defendant—Do you know me? 
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Plantiff—l did not know you until Murioka 
came to My shop and said some one wished to 
buy fans from me, 

Defendant—If you did not know me, why did 
you sell such a large quantity of goods to me? 

Plaintiff—I said IT would sell them if I gota 
guarantee from the bank; Murioka said if T was 
inclined to sell on those conditions he would bring 
the Indian to my shop. 

Defendant—Did Murioka become guarantee? 

Plaintiff—It was supposed that the bank would 
guarantee payment, but they refused, 


Defendant—Then on whose guarantee did you 
deliver the goods ? 

Plaintiff—I delivered them before I went to the 
bank. 

Defendant—Then you trusted me? 

Plaintiff—Yes, I went to the bank the next day 
to get the guarantee, but they refused to give it 
to me. 

Defendant—What did you say to me the last 
time you came to my office? 

Plaintiff—I went to your house and asked why 
you had broken the contract, and you asked me 
to be patient and wait for payment. 

His Honour—These questions do not affect your 
case at all, 

Defendant—My case is that when the money 
comes from India I will pay him. 

His Honour—You will have to pay him now. 

Defendant—But the agreement was that when 
the money came from home I should pay him. 

His Honour—I do not see it in that li 
made no such agreement. You must’ pay this 
money and the costs of the Court within 24 hours, 
if you do not he will be able to seize your goods 
and sell them. 








IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 
eS 


Before C. R. GreatHouse, Esq., Consul-General. 
Wepvespay, December sth, 1888. 


UYEDA MASARICHI AGAINST SPENCER J, MCKENZIE. 

‘This case came up in Court to-day, 

‘The petition was as follows 

1. That the plaintiff is a subject of Japan and 
resident at Honcho, Sanchome, of Yokohama, of 
Kanagawa, 

2. That the defendant is a citizen of the United 
States of America, and resident and doing business 
at No. 72, Honcho-dori, of Yokohama, of Kana- 

aw nd within the jurisdiction of this Honour 
able Court. 

3. That on the 12th day of June, 1887, the plain- 
tiff sold and delivered at Yokohama, Japan, to the 
defendant five thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
four kin of tea at the price of one thousand thee 
hundred and sixty four yen. 

4. That of the above one thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-four yen the defendant paid cight 
hundred yen, but did not pay the remaining five 
dred and sixty-four yen. 

5. That on the 23rd June, 1888, the plaintiff sold 
and delivered at Yokohama, Japan, to the defen- 
dant eight thousand six hundred and ten in of 
tea at the price of one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two yen. 

6. That of the above one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two yen the defendant paid only five 
hundred yen, and did not pay the remaining one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-two yen. 

7. That the cause of this action or controversy 
accrued at Yokohoma, Japan, and within the 
jurisdiction of this C . 

Wherefore the plaintiff prays that this Honour: 
able Court will adjudge that the defendant should 
pay to the plaintiff one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-six yew with interest, and that the 
defendant pay the cost of this proceeding, and 
that the plaintiff may have such other or further 
relief in the premises as may Le just and the 
nature of the case may require. 

The following is the answer :— 


1, The defendant admits the allegations in the 
Ist paragraph of the petition. 

2. In answer (o the allegations contained in the 
2nd paragraph of the said petition he says that he 
is a citizen of the United States of America trading 
at No, 72, Yokohama, in partnership with a per- 
son out of the jurisdiction of this Court, in the 
name of McKenzie & Co. and that the transactions 
in the said petition and in the answer alleged to 
have taken place have been transactions by and 
on behalf of the partnership firm of McKenzie & 
Co. and not otherwise. 

3. The defendant denies that he purchased 
either on his own account or on behalf of the firm 
of McKenzie & Co, the tea in the 3rd paragraph 
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of the said petition mentioned, in the manner and 
form alleged by and in the 3rd and 4th patagraphs 
of the said petition. 

4. In further answer to the allegations con- 
tained in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th” paragraphs 
of the said petition, the defendant says that 
in the month of June, 1887, the plaintiff and the 
defendant's firm agreed to make a shipment of tea 
to the United States of America on joint account, 
and agreed each to take equal shares in the profit 
and loss of the said transaction, and thereupon the 
defendant's firm at the request of the plaintiff pur- 
chased and paid for a large quantity of tea, and 
shipped the same to the United States for sale on 
joint account as aforesaid. That the total amount 
of tea so shipped as aforesaid was 348 piculs and 
73 catties, whereof the value was $7,640.28 Japa- 
hese currency ; that of such quantity of tea the tea 
mentioned in the 3rd and 4th paragraphs of the 
plaintiff's petition formed part, but such tea was 
not purchased from the plaintiff otherwise than on 
such joint account as aforesaid and subject to the 
terms of the said agreement; that upon sale of 
such tea in the United States there has been in- 
curred a loss of $3,750.26 which has been paid by 
the defendant's firm, of all which facts the plaintiff 
has had due notice. 

5. The plaintiff's share in the loss upon the 
above mentioned transaction is one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars 45, in which sum 
said plaintiff, is indebted to the defendant 
aid firm, 

6. The defendant admits, subject to the allega- 
tions contained in the 2nd paragraph of this 
answer, the allegations in the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
paragraphs in the said petition contained. 

7. The defendant further says that the debts in 
the said petition alleged to be due were contracted 
by the defendant’s firm of McKenzie & Co. and not 
by defendant alone and the plaintiff at the com- 
mencement of this suit was and still is indebted to 
the said firm of McKenzie & Co. in an amount 
exceeding the plaintifi’s claim for money paid by 
the said firm at the request and on account of the 
said plaintiff, and for interest due on such sums so 
paid, and for money found to be due by plaintiff to 
the said firm of McKenzie & Co. upon accounts 
stated between them, and the said defendant and 
his firm of McKenzie & Co. are willing to set off 
against the plaintiff's claim such amount or so 
much thereof as is sufficient to satisfy the plaintiff's 
claim. 


























Masujima and Oyagi appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Litchfield for the defendant, 

‘The Consul-General said as the amount claimed 
was over $500 he would have to draw for assessors. 

Mr, Litchfield said he had suggested and the 
other side had agreed, subject to the approval of 
the Court, to refer the matter to Mr. Scidmore, 
Vice and Deputy Consul-General, It seemed that 
the matter in dispute was chiefly one of accounts, 

The Consul-General had not tnderstood thata 
reference was wanted. He would make an order 
referring the case as desired. 

Order was made as requested. 

The Court then rose. 

















EASTERN WORTHIES. 
ae 
WILLIAM ROBERT BROUGHTON. 





William Robert Broughton (1762-1821), captain 
in the royal navy, after serving as midshipman on 
the coast of Nurth America and in the East 
Indies, and as lieutenant in the Burford, in 
the several engagements between Hughes and 
Suffren, was in 1790, appointed to command the 
Chatham brig, to accompany Vancouver in his 
voyage of discovery. He was for some time em 
ployed on the survey of the Columbia river and 
the coasts adjacent. In 1793 he travelled to 
Vera Cruz, overland from San Blas, on his 
way to England with despatches, On his arrival 
in this country he was made commander, 3oth 
October, of the Providence, a small vessel of 400 
tons burden, and was again sent out to the North- 
west coast of North America. On arriving on the 
station he found Vancouver gone; and crossing 
over to the other side, he commenced, and during 


the next four years carried out, a close survey of the | t 


coast of Asia, from lat. 52° N. to 35° N., in en- 
couragement of which important work he was 
advanced to post rank on 28th January, 1799. On 
16th May, 1797, the Providence struck on a coral 
reef near the coast of Formosa, and was totally 
lost. The men, however, were all saved, and 
taken to Macao in the tender, in which 
Broughton afterwards continued the survey till 
May, 1798, when he was discharged at Trin- 
comaloe for a passage to England, where he 
arrived the following February. ‘The history of 
this voyage, and its geographical results he publi- 











shed in 1804, under the title, which is itself a sum- 
mary of the work of the expedition “ Voyage of 
Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean, in which 
the coast of Asia from the latitude 33° N. to the 
latitude 52°.N,, the island of Insu (commonly 
known under the name of the land of Jesso), the 
north, south, and east isles of Japan, the Licux- 
chieux and the adjacent isles, as well as the coast 
of Corea, have been examined and surveyed, per- 
formed in H.M. sloop Providence and her tender 
in the years 1795-6-7-8.” ‘Uhe original journals 
from which this work was elaborated, as well 
as that of the journey from San Blas to Vera 
Cruz, are now in the library of the Royal 
United Service Institution, and contain many in- 
teresting personal notices. After holding some 
other commands, Broughton, in 1809, command- 
ed the IJllustrious in the expedition under 
Lord Gambier, and at the court-martial gave 
evidence which, so far as it went, implied a 
general agreement with the charges made by 
Lord Cochrane. In 1810 still in the J/lustrious, 
he went out to the East Indies, and was present at 
the reduction of the Mauritius in December. 1 
the following spring he had charge of the expe 
tion against Java, which assembled at Ma 
and sailed thence on rith June. ‘The passage was 
long and tedious, and Broughton, in the opini 
many, was unduly cautious (Life and Letters of 
Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto). It was the be- 
ginning of August before the trovps were landed 
in the neighbourhood of Batavia. On oth August 
the squadron was joined by Rear-admiral the 
Hon. Robert Stopford, who had come on to 
take the command. Broughton was annoyed, 
and applied for a court-martial on the rear-ad- 
miral ‘for behaving in a cruel, oppressive, and 
fraudulent manner, unbecoming the character of 
an officer, in depriving me of the command of the 
squadron.’’ On the other hand, Lord Minto wrote 
in his private letters :— The little commodore’s 
brief hour of authority came to an end, to the great 
relief of all in the fleet and the army.” Possibly 
this opinion reached the admiralty ; at any rate, 
they did not think fit to grant Broughton’s request, 
and in fact approved of the course taken by Stop- 
ford. In 1812 Broughton returned to England. 
He was made a C.B. at the Peace, and during his 
later years resided at Florence, where he died 
suddenly on 12th March, 1821. He married his 
cousin, Jemima, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
s homas Delves Broughton, Bart. of Dod- 
dington Hall, Cheshire, by whom he had three 
daughters and one son, William, afterwards a cap- 
tain in the navy. 


SIR FRED. WILL. ADOLPHUS BRUCE. 
Sir Fred. Will, Adolphus Bruce (1814-1867), 
diplomatist, was the youngest of the three sons of 
Thomas, 7th earl of Elgin, and his second wife 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of James Townsend 
Oswald, of Dunnikier, Fifeshire.” He was born at 
Broomhall, Fifeshire, on 14th April, 1814, and on 
oth February, 1842, was attached to Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s mission to Washington, returning to England 
with his lordship in September of that year. On 
oth February, 1844, le was appointed colonial 
secretary at Hongkong, which place he held till 
1846, when on 27th June he became lieutenant 
governor of Newfoundland. His next change was 
to Sucre, with the appointment of Consul-General 
in the republic of Bolivia on 23th July, 1847, and 
on 14th April, 1848, he was accredited as chargé 
d’affaires. He was named chargé d'affaires to the 
Oriental republic of the Uruguay on 20th August, 
1851, and on 3id August, 1853, became agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt in the room of the Hon. 
On his brother, James Bruce, the 

é being appointed ambassador 
extraordinary to China, he accompanied him as 
principal secretary in April, 1857. He brought 
home (18th September, 1857), the treaty with 
China signed at ‘Tientsin on 26th June, 1858, and 
was made a C.B. on 28th September. "His diplo- 
matic tact was thoroughly appreciated by the 
home government, for he was appointed on 2nd 
December, 1858, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the emperor of China, and on 
1st’ March following, chief superintendent of 
British trade in that country, His mission was pre- 
vented from proceeding to Peking by the opposi- 
ion made by the Chinese. The mission therefore 
returned to Shanghai, where it remained until the 
ratification of the treaty of 26th June, 1858, at Peking 
on 24th October, 1860. He proceeded to Peking 
on 7th November, 1860, but withdrew to ‘Tientsin 
for winter, while arrangements were made for put- 
ting a residence in order for his reception. ‘The 
mission was established at Peking on 26th March, 
1861, butit was not until 2nd April that Sir Frederick 
Bruce paid a visit to Prince Kung. On the re- 
moval of Lord Lyons from ,Washington to Con- 
stantinople, he was selected to fill the important 
office of British representative at Washington on 
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Ist March, 1865. He was made a K.C.B. of the 
civil division on 21st December, 1862, and re- 
ceived the grand cross of the order on 17th March, 
1865. He was appointed umpire by the commis: 
sion named under the convention of 1864, con- 
cluded between the United State of Amevica 
and the United States of Colombia, for the 
adjustment of the claims of American citizens 
against the Colombia government, He died at 
Boston in the United States on 19th September, 
1867, when his remains were embalmed, and, 
being conveyed to Scotland, were interred at Dun- 
fermline Abbey on 8th October. ‘The American 
press spoke in eulogistic terms of his amiable per- 
sonal qualities and of the able manner in which 
he exercised his ministerial functions. He died 
unmarried. 








JAMES BRU 


James Bruce, 8th Earl of Elgin and 12th Earl 
of Kincardine (1811-1863) Governor-General of 
India; second son of the seventh earl of Elgin, 
was educated at Eton and at Cl 
Oxford, where in 1832 he took a first class in 
classics, and was shortly afterwards elected a 
fellow of Mertot Iisa curious coincidence that 
one of the examiners on the latter occasion was Sir 
Edmund Head, who many years afterwards suc- 
ceeded Elgin as Governor-General of Canada 
Among Elgin's contemporaries at Christ Church 
were Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning, his two 
immediate predecessors in the office of Governor- 
General of India, the filth Duke of Newcastle, the 
first Lord Herbert of Lea, and Mr, Gladstone. 
In a contest for the Eldon law scholarship, he was 
defeated by Roundell Palmer, now Earl of Sel- 
borne. In April 1841, he martied a daughter of 
Mr. C. L. Cumming Bruce, and at the general 
election in July of the same year he was elected 
member for Southampton, his political views being 
those which were afterwards called liberal-conse: 
vative. When Parliament met, he seconded the 
Amendment to the Address, which being car- 
ried by a large majority, was followed by the 
resignation of Lord Melboune’s Government. 
Shortly afterwards, on the death of his father, his 
elder brother having died in the preceding year, he 
succeeded to the Scotch earldom and ceased to-be 
a member of the House of Commons. In March, 
1842, he was appointed Governor of Jamaica. 

Ja , at the time of Elgin’s appointment, 
was in some respects in a depressed condition. 
The landed proprietary, which was mainly repre- 
sented in the island by paid agents, had suffered 
considerably from the abolition of the slave trade. 
‘The finances required careful management, and 
the moral and intellectual condition of the negro 
population was very low. In all these matters 
progress had been made under the administration 
of Eigin’s distinguished precedessor, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe; but much still remained to be accom- 
plished, especially in the matter of educating the 
negroes. In this, and in the important object of 
encouraging the application of mechanical contri- 
vances lo a N's efforts were very 
successful, and his administration generally was 
so satisfactory that shortly after leaving Jamaica 
he was offered by the Whig povernment which had 
cceded to office in 1846, the important post of 
Governor-General of Canada. is first wife had 
died shortly after his arrival in Jamaica, and in 
1847 he married Lady a Mary Lambton, 
daughter of the first Earl of Durham. 
da, as in Jamaica, Elin again succeeded 
to an office which very recently had been filled by 
Metcalfe, but the difficulties of the position were 
far greater than those which had met him in the 
West Indian colony. The rebellion which had 
taken place in Lower Canada in 1837 and 1838 
had left behind it feelings of animosity between 
the British party, which was most numerous in the 
upper provinces, and the French Canadians, who 
predomi 0 Lower Canada. Parsnant to the 
tecommendat made in Lord Dutham’s cele- 
Lrated report, Upper and Lower Canada had been 
united under a single government, and under Si 





























































































Chailes Bagot, Metcalle’s predecessor as go- 
vernor-general, constitutional government had 
been established. Duing the earlier part of 





Metcalfe’s government, the French Canadians 
and the party who sympathised with them had 
been in office; but a difference of opinion between 
Metcalfe and his council as to his power to 
make appointments, even to his personal staff, 
without the assent of the council, had led to the 

ion of the majority of the council, and 





















had been followed by the dissolution of the As- 
sembly, and an election which pave a sma 
jority to the British party. Elgin found this 





but before hi 
eral elect 


ty in powe 
office, anot 


had Leen a year in 
ni gave a majority 
to the other sid 2 the remainder of his 
stay in Canada, his thinistry was composed of per- 
sons belonging to what may be called the liberal 
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party, the chief element in that ministry being 
French Canadian, From the first, Elgin had very 
serious difficulties to contend with. ‘The famine 
in Tveland, which commenced in the first year of 
his Government, flooded Canada with diseased 
and starving emigrants, whose support had in the 
fitst instance to be borne by the Canadians; the 
‘Tree Trade act of 1846, inflicted heavy losses on 
Canadian mill-owners and merchants; and last, 
but not least, the British party regarded with the 
keenest resentment the admission into the Govern- 
ment of the country of persons some of whom they 
looked upon as rebels. This resentment, on the 
occasion of a bill being passed granting compensa- 
tion for losses incurred in Lower Canada, during the 
rebellion, culminated in riots and outrages of a 
grave character. ‘The measure in question was the 
Outcome of the report of a commission appointed by 
Metealfe’s conservative government in 1845. It 
was denounced both in Canada and in England, 
and in the latter country, among other persons, 
by Mr. Gladstene, as a measure for rewarding 
rebels for rebellion, and on the occasion of the 
governor-general giving his assent to it, hiscarviage, 
as he left the House of Parliament, was pelted 
with stones, and the House of Parliament was 
burned to the gronnd. A few days later on his 
going into Montreal to receive an address which 
had been passed by the House of Assembly con- 
demning the recent outrages and expressing 
confidence in his administration, he was again 
attacked by the mob, some of his staff were struck 
by stones, and it was only by rapid driving that he 
escaped unhurt. ‘The result of these disturbances 
was U Montreal was abandoned as the seat of 
government, and for some years the sittings of the 
legislatures were held alternately in Toronto and 
Quebec. Later on the situation was embarrassed 
by a cry for annexation to the United States, 
caused mainly Ly the commercial depression con: 
sequent on free trade and the absence of a recipro- 
city treaty with the States. ‘The latter was at last 
concluded in 1854, after negotiations conducted by 
Elgin in person, Another source of considerable 
anxiety at this period was the practice in vogue 
among ceitain English statesmen of denouncing 
the colonies as a needless burden on the mother 
But all these difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and when Elgin relinquished the Go- 
vernment at the end of 1854, it was generally 
recognized that his administration had been a 
complete success. 
© two years after leaving Canada, Elgin 
ed from taking any active part in public 
ife. On the breaking up of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government in the spring of 1855, he was offered 
by Lord Palmerston the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster with a seat in the Cabinet; but 
ishing to maintain an independent position in 
Parliament, while according a general support to 
the Government of the day, he declined the offer. 
In 1857, on differences arising with China in con. 
nection with the seizure of the lorcha Arrow, Elgin 
was sent as envoy to China, On reaching Sin- 
gapore he was met by letters from Lord Can- 
hing informing him of the spread of the  In- 
dian mutiny, and urging him to send troops to 
































































Calcutta from the force which was to accom. 
pany him to China, With this requisition he at 
once complied, sending in fact the whole of his 





force, but he proceeded himself to Hongkong, in 
the expectation that the woops would speedily 
follow. Finding that this expectation was not 





likely to be fulfilled, and that the French Ambas- 

sador, who was to be associated wi 

mission, had been delayed, he re 
in 






him in the 
red to Cal- 
cutta in H.M.S. Shannon, which he left with 
Lord Canning for the protection of that city. 
Later in the year he returned to China, fresh 
troops having been sent out to replace those which 
had been diverted to India. Canton was speedily 
taken, and some months later a treaty was made 
at Tientsin, providing amongst other matters for 
the appointment of a British Minister, for facilities 
of British trade, for protection to Protestants and 
to Roman Catholics, and for a war indemnity. He 
subsequently proceeded to Japan, where he made 
a treaty with the government of that country, under 
which certain ports were opened to British trade, 
and foreigners were admitted into the country. 
On his teturn to England in the spring of 1859, 
Elgin was again offered office by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and accepted that of Postmaster-General. 
He was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
and received the freedom of the City of London. In 
the following year he was again sent to China, 
the emperor having failed to tatify the treaty of 
Tientsin, and committed other unfriendly acts. 
On the voyage out the steamer in which Elgin 
a passenger was wrecked in Galle Harbour. 


























The 
mission was not accomplished without fighting. 





The military opposition was slight, but the Chi- 
hese resorted to treachery, and after having, as 
was supposed, accepted terms proposed by the 























two envoys (Baron Gros, on the part of the French, 
was again associated with Elgin), carried off some 
officers and soldiers whom Elgin had sent witha 
letter to the Chinese plenipotentiary, and also 
The Times correspondent Mr. Bowlby, who had 
accompanied them, The latter and one or two 
other members of the party were murdered. In 
retribution for this treacherous act, the Summer 
Palace, the favourite residence of the emperor at 
Peking, was destroyed. A few days later the treaty 
of Tientsin was formally ratified, and a conven- 
tion was concluded containing certain additional 
stipulations favourable to the British Government, 
Visiting Java on his voyage home, Elgin returned 
to England on 11th April, 1861, after an absence 
of about a years 


Elgin had been hardly a month in England, 
when he was offered the appointment of Viceroy 
and Governor-general of India, which Lord Can- 
ning was about to vacate. It was the last public 
situation which he was destined to fill, and he ap- 
pears to have accepted it with some forebodings, 
a speech which he made to his neighbours at 
Dunfermline shortly before his departure, he ob- 
served that ‘the vast amount of labour devolving 
upon the Governor-general in India, the insalue 
brity of the climate, and the advance of years, all 
tended to render the prospect of their again meet- 
ing vemote and uncerta He left England atthe 
dof January 1862, arriving at Calcuttaon the 12th 
ch, During the twenty months which follow. 


















M 
ed he devoted himself with unremitting industry 





to the business of his high office, bringing to bear 
upon it experience acquired in otherand widely 
different spheres of duty, but fully conscious of the 
necessity of careful study of the new set of facts 
with which he was brought in contact. “The first 
virtue,” he said to one of his colleagues, “ which 
you and I have to practice here at present is self- 
denial. We must, for a time, at least, walk in 
paths traced out for us by others. ‘The firstir 
months were spent in Calcutta, where without en- 
countering any serious illness, he suffered a great 
dealof discomfort from the heat. In February, 1863, 
he moved to Simla, halting at Benares, Agra, Delli 

and other places, and holding durbars, at which he 
made the acquaintance of numerous native chiels 
and nobles, Spending the summer at Simla, on 
26th Sept. he started for Sealkote, en route for 
Peshawur, with the intention of then proceeding to 
Lahore, where in pursuance of the Indian Councils 
Act, passed two years before, the Legislative 
Couneil was to assemble. ‘The earlier part of the 
route lay over the Himalayas and the upper 
valleys of the Beas, the Ravee, and the Chenab 
rivers. In the course of it he crossed the twig 
bridge over the river Chestra, an affluent of the 
Chenab. ‘The crossing of this bridge, constructed 
as it was of a rude texture of birch branches much 

rent and battered by the wear and tear of the 
rainy season, involved very great physical ex- 
ertion, and brought on a fatal attack of heart 
complaint to which he succumbed at Dharmsala 
on 20th November, 1863. Lady Elgin and his 
youngest daughter were with him. A very in= 
teresting account of his last days, written by 
his brother-in-law, A. P. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, is given in Mr. Wabrond’s memoir. 

Of Blgin’s character as a public man, the most 
prominent features were the thorouglily practical 
manner in which he habitually dealt with public 
questions; his readiness to assume responsibilityy 
and the strong sense of duty which enabled hin (0 
suppress personal considerations wherever they 
appeared to conflict with the public interests. 
the two last-mentioned qualities, striking evidence 
was furnished by his prompt resolve to send the 
troops destined for China to the aid of the India 
government. Ol the firstan example was affordet 
at an early period in his official life. Shortly alt’ 
his arival in Jamaica, he came into collision wit 
the home government on a question of taxatio’s 
regarding which the legislation of the local assem 
bly was disapproved in England. Fully big <4 

ng the ad es of free wade, and the 
inciples upon which the free-trade policy we 
sed, he was not prepared to admit that Hert 
principles, however sound in the abstract, ou8' 
be suddenly enforced in a colony. just eur, 
ing from grave financial difficulties 0 
a ‘temperate representation he induced 1" fr 
vernment to recall an order which would § 
wise have caused serious embarrassment 
few years later in Canada, influenced by int 
lar considerations, he brought about, not Wi vr, 
delay and difficulty, and mainly by his owt Fie 
sistent advocacy, the reciprocity Uealy Wi vers 
United States. “He was charged in some Tings, 
with having shown timidity in dealing WNT Gis, 
turbances at Montreal, but the charge "Tne, 
credited by successive governments firmness 
whose confidence in his judgment ane oi” ay 
was to the last unimpaied. e VR i 
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‘he a in 
diplomatic ability displayed by him in Chim 
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getting his own way, both with the Chinese autho- 
rities and with his French colleague, were very 
remarkable. In China and India where he 
was brought into contact with Englishmen and 
other Europeans settled among Asiatic popula- 
tions, he seems to have formed a strong, and some 
persons thought an exaggerated, inpression of the 
tendency of Europeans to ill-use the inferior races, 
his letters, both public and private, containing 
frequent and indignant allusions to this subject. 
In India his tenure of affice was too short to ad- 





mit of any trustworthy estimate being formed of | Thi 


his capacity to administer with success a system 


so different from those to which he had been ac- me 


customed in his previous career; but had his life 
been spared he would probably have taken a high 
place on the roll of Indian administrators. In 
private life he was much beloved. His letters 
show that he was a man of warm affections, emi- 
nently domestic, and with very decided convictions 
on the subject of religion. He was a full and 
facile writer, and a fluent and effective speaker, 
with a style remarkably clear, abounding in illu- 
strations from the varied stores of a well-furnished 
and retentive memory. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—— 
To “Japan Matr.”] 





(Reuter “Serecrar” 


London, December st. 

The Porte is debating the necessity of dis- 
patching Turkish troops to Suakim. 

Mr. W. H. Smith has made a statement con- 
curring with responsible officers who aver that 
no reinforcements are needed to support the 
army of occupation in the Soudan. 

In consequence of the death of Colonel 
Francis Duncan, the Conservative member for 
Holborn, an election has been held in that dis- 
trict and the Conservative candidate returned. 

London, December 2nd. 

General Sir Henry Wylie Norman has been 
appointed Governor of Queensland. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has expressed him- 
self personally in favour of Woman’s Suffrage. 

London, December 3rd. 

In the House of Commons, a long debate 
took place relating to the state of affairs at 
Suakim, in the course of which Mr. Morley ad- 
vocated its abandonment by the British, and 
made a motion to that effect. 

The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply, said it was impossible that they could 
abandon the people there to the mercy of 
the Arabs, and the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 35. 

London, December 4th. 

The semi-official press of Berlin publish ar- 
ticles which exhort Germans to hold aloof 
from the Russian loan, the conversion of which 
is merely to cloak wide political aims. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
—+ 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 

per P.M.Co, Saturday, Dec. Sth.* 


Friday, Dec, 14th.t 
Friday, Dec. 1gth. 





From Americ: 
rom Europe, 
via Hongkong. per P, M. Co. 
Keon Shanghai, ) 
Nagasaki & 
Kone wecsse 
From Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Sunday, Dee. 16th.t 
Krom America... per O. & O. Monday, Dec. 17th.§ 


* City of Sydney left San Francisco on November 17th 
+ City of Peking (with French mail) lefi Hongkong on Decembe 
Beh.” F Naval left Hongkong on December jth. $ Oceanic left San 
Francisco on November 28th. 
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YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Teains tuave Yoxonama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45,* 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05,* 
5, 0.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15+ p.m. 
‘TRAINs ve Téxy6 (Shimbashi) at 640, 





70) 











8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m; and 1215, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15} p.m. 
ingle, sen7$; Second do., sen 4s, 
irst Return, yen 1.505 Si do, 









stoppin i. 
Kea th arethe same 
Kawasaki Station, 


nl Omori St 
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TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave YOKOHAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 pm.; and Kozu al 7, 
9.22, and 1155 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Fares—To Modogaya, first-class sen 10, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen g; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 08, 
sen 54, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, se 75, sen 95. 











TOKYO-MAEBASIII RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Téxv6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 14.402.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Maxsasn at 6 and 
nd 2.go and §.95 p.m. 
RuS—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
second-class, yen 1.3 d-class, sen 68, 








TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trans Leave Urno (down) at 6.90 and 11.40 a.m, 
and 5.35 p.m.; Ursunomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHiRaKAWA (down) 7.90 a.m. and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.59 a.m. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; SeNDAt (down) at 5.45 and 
10.08 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

‘TRAINS LeAVE SHLOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; SkNDAt (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; FuKkusnina (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and'2.35 p.m.; Koxiyasa (up) at 8.03 
am,, and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomtys (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, ven 2.74, yen 1.37; to Rukushima yen §, ven 
3.92, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6 75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 


TAKASAK-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9 25 a.m., and 
12.10 and g.og p.m.; and YoRoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
acm, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
res—First-class, seu 75; second-class, sen 45; 
third-class, sen 25, 


TAKETOYO.OFU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TakeToyo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m, and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m,, and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14, 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains—Leave Oyama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 80g p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 
and 3 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 3 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave NaGAno (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 


3 p.m. ; and Uena (down) at7 45 a.m., 12m.,and§ p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 


NAGOVA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY, 
‘Trans Lave Nacoya (up) at 9.10 a.m., and 1.10 
and 5.10 p.m.; and Hamamatsu (down) at 5.55 a.m., 
and Kgs and 5.55 p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, yen 1.70; third-class, sew 76, 


NAGAHAMA.NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
Trains teave NaGanama at 6and 10 a.m., and 2 
and 6 p.m.; and Nagoya at 6 and ro a.m., and 2 and 
6 p.m. 
Farns—Second-class, yen 1.53; 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 


‘Trains Leave Suimpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 54; second-class, sem 36; 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LRAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m, 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m,; and AKAbANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m, 

Farns—First-class, se 39; second.class, sen 26; 
third-class, se 13 
YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMEKS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
afd 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.: and Leave] 


UKA at 6.30 and 10,20 a.n SORE Az 












































hird-class, se 77. 

















LATEST SHIPPING. 
——— 
ARRIVALS. 


Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099, Thomsen, 1st 
December,—Hongkong 24th November, Ge- 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Calédonien, French steamer, 2,632, 1H. de Mau- 
heuge, 2nd December, — Hongkong 22nd, 
Shanghai 27th November, and Kobe 1st De- 

cember, General. — Messageries Maritimes 

o. : 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
2nd December,—Honolulu 16th November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ; 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
and December,—Oginohma tst’ December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,663, Rickard, 3rd 
December,—Kobe 1st December, General.— 
Adamson Bell & Co. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,709, Jacque, 3rd Decem- 
ber,—Kobe 1st December, General —W. M. 
Strachan & Co. 

Aspic (4), French gunboat, Captain Malapert, 3rd 
December,—Kobe 1st December. 

Ancona, sh steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber 
3rd December,—Hongkong 25th November, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe General.—P. & O. 
S. N. Co. 

Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,522, Wilding, 4th 
December,—Kobe 3rd December, General. — 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Alberta, British steamer, 2,214, Murray, 4th De- 
cember,—Vladivostock 29th November, Bal- 
last.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Drum- 
mond, 4th December,—Kobe 3rd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
4th December,—Hachinoke 3rd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H, Walker, 
5th December,—Hongkong 28th November, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Matsumaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 472, Arai, 
5th December,—Hakodate 3rd December, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuekmann, 6th December,—Hongkong 3oth 
November, Mails and General.—H. Ahrens 
& Co. Nachf. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 6th December,—Vokkaichi 5th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 6th 
December,—Hakodate 4th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
6th December,—Hakodate 3rd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 61h 
Decemimber, — Kobe sth December, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 7th Decem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 4th December, ‘General.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,658, Craig, 7th De+ 
cember,—Kobe 6th December, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
qth December,—Yokkaichi 6th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1, 
7th December,—Shimonoseki, Ger 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
7th December,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Poshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, ‘Tamura, 
7th December,—Handa 6th December, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 























30, Brown, 
ral.—Nip- 








DEPARTURES. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 2nd 
December,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Alacrity (4), twin-screw despatch-vessel, Com- 
mander R. B. Maconochie, 2nd December, 
—Yokkaichi. 

August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 2nd 
December,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S, 
Co. 

Traouaddy, French steamer, 2,363, Bretel, 2nd 
December,—Shanghai vid Kobe, Mails and 
General—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
and December,—Nagasaki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


referent Atari, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
~" Conner, 


2nd December,—Hakodate, Mails 


TY Gil Geeta) O-Nipfon Yusen Kaisha, 








Fare, sen 20, 
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Fushiki Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, 
3rd December,—Tozaki, General. 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
4th December, — Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Hussey, 4th 
December, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
4th December,—Shanghai and. ports, Mails 
and Genetal.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,099. Thomsen, 5th 
December,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers 

o. 

Nagova Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Ca 
5th Deceniber,—Vokkaichi, General 
pon Yusen K 

Kobe Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,339, Haswell, 
5th Deceiber,—Kobe, 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsu- 
moto, 5th December,—Kobe, General —Nip 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Vitias (12), Russian corvette, Captain Makaroff, 
6h December,— Kobe. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,663, Rickard, 6th 

december,—Kobe, General,—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

embu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanahe, 
Gih Deceinher,—Handa, Geneval.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 6th 
December,—Kebe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 6th December,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vasen Kaish 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,709, Jacques, 6th De- 
cember,—Kobe, General.—\V. M. Suachan 
& Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 
December, — Yokkaichi, Ges 
Vusen Kaish 

Turenne (12), F 
7th December,— 

Wiroshima Mar, Ja 
Nye, 7th December, 
Nippow Yasen Kaisha 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fralim, 
7th December,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yui : 

Cordelia (10), cruiser, C 
December, —Kobe. 













































rench frigate, Captain Dupuis, 
{obe. 








mer, 1,862, C. 


Yokkaichi, General— 












ain HH. H. Boys, 8th 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
+ Calédonien, from Hongkong 





Per French steam: 














vid Shanghai and Kobe :—Viscount Watanabe, 
Mv. and Mis. C. H. Leslie and infant, Messrs. 
Del Castello Criguero (Spanish Minister), Pey. 








yer, 
na, Hiratsuka, H. Ogashima, and 





K. Koc, K. I 

Iwanaga in cabin. ; 
Per Japanese steamer Takasago Mart, from 

Honoly T. Iwai, Messrs. Jas. Love and 








S. Hibino in cabin; Mrs, Kawaimachi and two 
children, Messrs. Wm. Kapela and R. Ganner- 
mann in second class; and 1 Chinese and 30 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. Kwok I. Yap 
servant, Mr, Lee Yuk Lam and servant, Rev. 
E, Whitney, Mr. and Mes. Levy, Miss Newm 
and Mr. J. H. St. John in cabin; Mr. J. S. Rei 
and Mr. din second class; and 1 Euro- 
pean in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :~Messts. Donale, K, Oshima, S. Ochiai, 
Onuki, and Iwada in cabin; and 124 passengers 
in ste 






























Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. H, W, Dick and C. W. May in cabin. |; 
Tn transit for rancisco: Mr. T. B, Cunning: 





‘abin, 











Per German steamer General Werder, from 
nykong :—Messrs. Srifti Ssser, 
F. Winckler, Dr. A. Fri ner, Miss 
Clara Biese, Miss Marie Bielfeld, Mr. and Mrs 


Esdale, Messrs. Seng, Wolstencroft, F. Roe, and 
F, Bradley in cabin; aud 22 Chinese and 2 Japa- 













nese steamer Nugafo Mart, from Ha- 
I 








kodate Yoshida Yoshikado, ‘Takano 
‘Tokubei, Yamaguchi Sochin, and Uda Taranosuke 
in cabing and 25 passengers in ste 

Per Japanese steamer Oni Maru, from Kobe 
Rew. and Mrs. Walliams Binyess, Miss 







Camphell, Miss. Mckechtey, Miss D, 
. Mr. Olinger, Messrs. 








Osa, Idoshi, Ishikade, Hata 
Nishiyama in cabins Me. Sugekaw: 
Mis. I. Tougekawa, Miss Tsugekawa, Miss J. 
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Colonel K. Hirasa, 


ails and General.— | + 


» {from same dire 





doshi and three children, Miss Ishikado, Messrs. 
Yamao, Kamii, Iwasaki, Matsumoto, and Koba- 
yashi in second class; and 255 passengers in 
Steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, (vom 
Shanghai and ports:—Miss Warner, Dr. Verbeck, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rikwan Yon, Mr. and Mrs. Risai- 
cn, Messis. S. Mukoyama, ‘T. Nakamizu, and 
Chang in cabin ; Messis, ‘I. Iwashita, S. Miyata, 
H. Yejima, W. Walker, and S. Kobayashi in 
second class; and 182 passengers in steerage. 

DEraRrED. 


Per French steamer /raouaddy, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Count Yamagata, Senator Funakoshi, 
Lieut,-Colonel, Nakamura, 
eut. Asaka, Dr. Kako, Mrs, Wheeler, Major 
Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Graham, General Campbell, 
Mr. and (Mrs. W. E. Drumon and child, Messrs. 

takawa, Furunichi Koi, Nakay Gautsh, 
asaki, Morita, Sugi, Kanasugi, Nikomiya, 
ki, A. Baird, Andonard, Longard, Bradfield, 
G. Le Roy, Fukuma, Mitchell, Shirano, and J. Rt 
Petersen in cab 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Ha- 
kodate:—Mr. and Mrs, K. Mitsumura and child 
in second class; and 30 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Kobs Ir. Fenning, Miss Fenning, and Miss 
M. Fenning in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. M, Tominaga 
and family in second class; and 01 passengers in 

e, 
Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
d ports:—Mr, and Mrs. Tano, Mrs. Hort, 
Sora, Miss Stewart, Dr. J. C. Green, 
n, Messrs, Hanasono, Oura, Ma- 
suda,  Asabu, and Shibayama in cabin; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kikuchi, Messts. Ishigura, Mayeda, 
Takeda, and Chisholm in second class; and 170 
nt steerage, 
ner Niigata Maru, for Mako 
date:~Messrs. K. Sasaki, J. Tsukada, Y. Yoshii, 
and I, Ola in second class; and 35 passengers in 
steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe : 
Prince S. Ichijo, Mr. and Mis. S. Toyama, Mr. 
and Mrs. iguchi and child, Messrs. J. S. 
Gale, R. Harkness, B. Nakano, S. Ogaw: 
Matsura, C. Watanabe, and H. Ot 
Messts. T, Taki, K. Suzuki, M. Yoda, 
saki, M. Tamauchi, O, Suzuki, G. Kira, K. Fuji- 
muta, and M, Mashio in second class; and 78 
passengers in steerage, : 

Per Japanese steamer’ Nagoya Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi:—Eail of Ancram, Mr. and Mrs. I. Iwa- 
shige and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Uechi and 
child, Messrs. Montague, K. Ito, Y. Kato, and 
Matsuo in cabin; and 59 passengers in steerage. 

Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobi 
nd Mrs. T. Ichikawa, Dr. and Mes. 
ara, Messrs. Love and C. Yamanouye in 
3 Mr. and Mrs, K. Hosubori and Mr.’ Wil- 
lett in second class; and 110 passengers in steerage, 
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CARGO. 

Per French steamer Zraouaddy, for Sha 
vid Kobe:—Silk, for France 345 bales, for 
land 7 bales; total 332 bales. Waste silk, for 
France 352 bales, for England 4o bales ; total 392 
bales. “Treasure, for Shanghai, $12,000. 

Per British steamer Ancona, {rom Ho 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe 
neral 1,356 packa 

Per Japanes 
hai and ports 











gkong 

Sugar 4,199 bags, ge- 
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amer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
ure, $26,000.00. 














REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, Capt 
Carrew, teports :—Left Yokkaichi the 3rd Decem- 
ber, at 4.15 p.m.; had pleasant weather to Rock 
Island 5 thence to port cloudy weather, with light 
rain. Arrived at Yokohama the gth December, 

mm. 
panese steamer Niigata Maru reports : 
Left Kobe the 3rd December, at noon; ex- 
enced moderate to fresh E.N.E. and N.E. 
1 and cloudy weather with 
drizzling rain. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 4th December, at 7 p.m. 

The British steamer Belgie, Captain Walker, 
—L.eft Hongkong the 28th November, at 
and Amoy 30th, at 4.20 p.m.; stoppage 
Atrived at 










































ember, atS.4y p.m. ‘Time 
kong 6 days, 17 hours, 9 min 
The German steamer General We plain 





Von Schuckmann, reports :—L 
30th November, at 10.30 

part of tl until p Formosa Straits 
© fom N.E, with very high sea 
ion; thence the weather begin- 
to be fine, with fresh variable winds and 
















ning 








rough sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 6h De- 
ceniber, at 10.40 p.m, 


UNIVE 





Y.]ings, 1,000 pieces ‘ 
R 


The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru repouts: 
—Left Voklaichi the 5th December, at 4 p.m: 
had moderate north-westerly Lreeze and fine cleat 
weather throughout the passage. Artived at Yoko. 
hama the 6:h December, at 10.40 a.m, 


The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 3rd De- 
cember, at 2 p.m, Arrived at Oginohama the 4th, 
ato.go p.m, and left the sth, at noon; had mon 
derate variable winds, smooth water, and fine, 
clear, pleasant weather throughout the Passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 6th December, at 11.40 
p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Shanghai the rst De- 
cember, at 9.10 a.m.; had moderate N.E. winds 
and cloudy weather. Arrived at Nagasaki the 
3rd, al 1 a.m, and left the same day, at §.30 p.m. 
had light winds and thick weather, with tain, 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the 4th, atg a.m, and left 
the same day, at 10.45 had light N.E. winds 
and dull weather with rain, Arrived at Kobe the 
5th, at 5.30 a.m. and left the same day, at 0.16 
p.m.; on the 6th had moderate N.E, winds and 
fine clear weather to Ooshima; thence to port 
fresh N.W. winds and clear weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 7th December, at 4.20 p.m. 


























LAVEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee 
IMPORTS. 

There has been little change in the general tone 
of the market duting the past week ; clearances of 
earlier purchases have been on a satisfactory scale, 
but new Lusiness has been of a very moderate 
character, owing in a great measure to the higher 
prices required by sellers. 

Yars.—Sales for the week amount to about 500 
bales English Spinnings, at rather better prices, 
and about 150 bales Bombays at slightly easier 
rates. 

Corrox Piece Goops.—Sales comprise 7,000 
pieces g Ibs. Shistings, 2,500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shist- 
“Cloths, 1,000 pieces Tukey 
Reds, 9,600 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 
Prints, and 300 pieces Velvets. 

Wootzens.—About 1,200 pieces Mousseline de 

















Laine, 800 pieces Italian Cloth, and 1,500 pairs 
Blankets are all the sales reported. 


COTTON YARNS. 

















6/24, Ord $30.00 to 3075 

6/24, Medi 31.00 to 31.75 

+16 24, Good to Best. 32.00 {0 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 33.00 to 34.00 





28,32, Ord 32.50 to 33.25 
33.50 to 34.50 
34.75 to 35.50 
38.00 to 39.75 
36.50 to 38.00 






am 
to Best ., 
+ 38/42, Medium to Best. 
No. 328, [wo-fold , : 









No. 428, Two-fold | 38.50 to 41.00 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.0 
No. 16s, Bomba: 26.75 to 28.c0 






23.00 ta 25.50 
VEC Goons. 





corron 


Grey Shistings—84 Ih, 384 yds. 
Grey Shitti 
Y. Clot 





















ngs—12 yards, 44 1 67 
1 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.39 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Wack, 32 ran ranm 
inelies sss. = 0.07 to O44 
ey Reds—1} lo afi, 24 yards, go rev eine, 
SWE. ‘sasslosiacosussien 110 to 1.20 
Turkey Reds—24 to 3h, 24 yards, 30 
inches 1.25 to 145 
Turkey Reds—3j to ib, 24 yards, 30 
inches sees 160 to 185 
Velvets—Hlack, 35 yards, 23 5.00 lo 6.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yauds, 42- 0.65 to 0.72 


Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 


WOOLLENS, 
in Orleans, 4o 42 yards, 32 inches .. 


135 lo 2.034 





$460 ti 5.50 


















Halian Cloth, 30 yards, Vest (0.27 to 50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32. inches 
i 0.22 to ash 
0.18 to ah 
we de Taine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches ses... o.tgh lo 0.16 
Cloths—Pilots, 51 @ s6inches 0.1... 0.30 lo 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.40 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, $4 d $6 inelies ......... 035 to 0.60 
Riankets—Searlet and Green, 4 to 3] hy 

POEM cc ccccsessene Fecseeveeene © 36 1M 0.40 


METALS, 
nd very little doing. Stocks are 
large, and buyers feel quite at their ease as to the 
supply of their future requirements. They are, 
however, offering small contracts in special as 
sertnents “to arrive” next year, but at prices 
which will not cover present home cost. Con- 
sequently nothing is done in future, while “spot” 
is dull and lifeless, Quotations nominally un- 


ha Agtnal from 


Market quiet 
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Hat Bars, 4 inch 
"lat Bars, inch 
Round and square up to 
Nailrod, assorted 









Nailrod, small size 3.10 to 3.20 

Wire Nails, assorted 4-50 to §.20 

Tin Plates, per hox 5.30 to §.50 

Pig Iron, No. 3... to 1.45 
KEROSENE, 

Market remains as last advised. No fresh 


arrivals, and holders are strong, Quotations ge- 
nerally unchanged but firm—indeed one sale of 
Russian is rumoured at $2.14 for 5,000 cases. 










Deliveries good, averaging about 5,000 cases per 
diem. 
quotations, 
Chester ... $2.17} to 2.20 
Comet 2.15, to 2.175 
Devoe 2.12} to 2.15 
Russian 2.10 to2.12} 





SUGAR. 
The Sugar market lvas been rather quiet during 


the week. White Refined was disposed of in small 
parcels ; $7.05 per picul was obtained for 300 piculs, 
$6.82} per picul for 916 piculs, $6.32} per picul for 
172 piculs, $5.65 per picul for 250 piculs, and 
$5.10 per picul for 289 piculs, making a total of 
1,922 piculs; 4,500 piculs Taiwan-foo brand 
feiched $3.62} per picul; about 3,100 piculs of 
Pentama sorts changed hands at $3.45 lo $3.70 
er picul. The market is firm for all grades of 
Shigar on offer. 











White Refined . $5.10 107.15 
Manila .... 80 to 4.00 
Java and Penang 3150 to 3.60 
Pentama 3.50 to 4.00 
Namiida 3.00 to 3.30 
Brown Takao. :70 to 3.80 








EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the zoth ultimo, since 
which date settlements amount to 923 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks 116, Filatures 298, Re-reels 
457, Kakeda 15, Oshu 37. In addition to these 
fizures we have 14 bales, “ Direct” shipments, so 
that the total export business of the week is 935 
piculs. 

There has been a fair amount of trade but the 
demand has not been uniformly regular; the settle 
ments in the daily list being some days fairly 
large and on others reduced to small proportions. 
Sellers are disposed to be current, in spite of the 
fair amount which they are able to move from day 
to day, and prices are not strong at last week's 
rates, although a turn in foreign exchange yester- 
day assists holders a little. 

Supplies come to hand freely, and the stock is 
increased about 100 piculs on the week. In the 
natural order of things arrivals will soon diminish 
as usual in the winter season, but from all ap- 
pearances the crop seems large enough to satisly 
all reasonable demand. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
this week, viz., French mail steamer /raouaddy, 
which left port on the and instant with 352 bales 
for various European ports. Present Export is 
thereby raised to 18,840 piculs, against 15,956 
piculs last year and 13,842 piculs at same date 
in 1886. 

Hanks.—But little done until the 5th, when about 
130 piculs were taken into godown at the following 
prices:—Chichibu $465, Maibashi $460, Hachojt 
$4424- 

Filatures—A fair enquiry for “good” and 
«good medium” the highest grades being still 
neglected, In fine size, Sanshu and Yechu are 
noted at $615, Usen $610, with Koshu at $595. In 
full size the chief sale has been a parcel of Shun- 
meiska at $595. The accumulations of good silk 
are heavy ; nearly one half the total stock is classed 
as Kikai. 

Re-reels.—These have again been most in de- 
mand, one half the total settlements for the week 
being found in this class. Enquiry has now begun 
upon the better grades, and prominent among the 
purchases are Kabuto $575, Five Girl $565, Iwa- 
saki $555, Shorusha $550, Kirihana $545, Chichibu 
$545. the usual run upon lower grades has c 
tinued, prices ranging from $530 to $509. 

Kakeda,—Small business, and demand has fallen 
off. The few parcels bought consist of Hana- 
musume at $545, Maisuru $515, and something 
good at $560, but these have been mostly offset 
by rejections of previous purchases. 

Oshu.— A few small dealings in Sendai at $500 
and Hamatsuki $470, but demand for these classes 
is not by any means brisk, 
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Uanks—No. 2 (Shinsii * $500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) ‘480 to 490 






Hanks— 485 to 490 
Hanks— 470 to.475 
Hanks—No. 460 to 45 
Hanks—No. 3 450 to455 
Hanks—No. 3 440 to.445 
Filatures: 630 to 660 
Filatures—N 610 to620 


600 to 610 
580 to 590 
580 to 590 
560 to 570 
530 to 540 
560 to 570 
550 to 560 


Filatures—No. 1 
Filatures—N. 
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eels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 ¢ 540 to 545 
2, 14/18 deniers 530 to 535 

- 3, 14/20 deniers 520 to $25 
560 to 565 

545 to 555 


520 to 525 
510 to 515 
500 to 505 
490 to 495 
480 to 485 
480 to 500 
480 to 490 
460 to 470 
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Mamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
No. 2 4 5 
port Tables Raw Silk to 7th Dec. 
Swanun s8X¥ Mg. 
Bac. 
8.034 
9,004 


{ Hales 18.558 
Piculs 18,840 
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Settlements and Direct Ld 

’xport from 1st iy} 20,050 H7i0e: 
Stock, 7th December ... 13,650 13,500 9,900 
Available suppliestodate 33,700 33,100 26,900 


WASTE SILK. 

Demand slowed down considerably, and settle” 
ments for the week are only 600 piculs, distributed 
thus :—Pierced Cocoons 100 piculs, Noshi 350 piculs, 
Kibiso 150 piculs. Nothing done in other kinds, 

The heavy buying of a week ago has come to 
ai endslipoareliaving apparently execi ted hair 
principal orders for the present. Arrivals con- 
tinue on a fair scale; the Stock is increased and 
sellers are getting to be a little more reasonable 
in their demands. 

As before, the principal buying has been in 
Noshi and Kibiso. We leave quotations unaltered, 
for although the tone is easier sellers do not offer 
to make important reductions as yet. 

The Iraouaddy (2ud instant) carried 40 bales 
Kibiso for London and 352 bales assorted Waste 
for Marseilles. Present Export is therefore 13,050 
piculs against 9,310 piculs last year, and 12,804 
piculs at same date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—About 100 piculs medium 
quality done at $80 and over. The Stock is much 

lepleted, and it seems as if we should see no more 

good Cocoons this y 

oshi-ito-—Principal demand has again been 

in this class—Bushu $120, Mino $1074, Shinshu 

$95, Foshu $70 to $75, Yechigo $69. Nothing 
done in Filature or Oshu sorts. 

Kibiso.—Some few parcels weighed up on basis 
of Filature $100 to $105, Sendai $75, Zagari $50, 
Foshu $40. Stocks ave large both of Kikai and hira. 

Nothing to note this week in either Afawata or 
Neri ; Kueu-ito is also a blank. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best . 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 




















$ 90 to o5 
115 to 120 
105 to 110 
95 to 100 

135 
100 
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150 to 160 
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1886-87, 
Picuns. 
99533 
3,271 


12,804 
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Waste Silk. 
Pierced Cocoons 


13,050 
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17,100 
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Exchange has weakened in sympathy with a fall 
in silver. Bankers quote the following rates, but 
probably better could be done in some cases :— 
Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/14; Documents, 3/18. 
6 m/s. Credits, 3/1}; Documents 3/13;/ New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $753; 4 m/s. U.S.G. 
$764; PARIS, 4 m/s., fes. 3.953 6 m/s., {cs. 3.97. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 7th Dec., 1888 :— 























Raw. rievts. Wast ricvus. 
Hanks... 2,440 | Cocoons , 20 
Filatures Nosh 3,655 
Re-reels W845 
Kakeda 207 
Oshu 23 
Taysaam 

‘Total piculs ‘otal piculs 8,800 





TEA. 


At the extreme end of last week a sudden de- 
mand sprang up, and 2,105 piculs were sold which 
were not inclided in last returns. The demand 
ceased as suddenty as it appeared, and the total 
business, including figures above-mentioned, is 
3,595 piculs. ‘The above settlements included all 
grades of leaf. The market closes fim. ‘Total 
settlements for the season are 175,625 piculs for 
Yokohama and 133,500 piculs for Kobe, aggregat- 
ing 309,125 piculs as compared with 324,575 piculs 
in 1887. The City of New York sailed on the 28th 
ultimo taking 6,589 Ibs. for Chicago, 17,066 Ibs. 
for San Francisco, and 3,255 Ibs. for Canada— 
total 26,910 Ibs. from Kobe. The same steamer 
took 19,502 Ibs, for Chicago, and 147,846 Ibs. for 
San Francisco. ‘The Suez Canal steamer Lennox 
sailed from here on the 28th ultimo with 32,789 Ibs. 
for New York and 26,775 Ibs. for Canada amount- 
ing to 59,564 Ibs. ‘The Batavia left here for Van- 
couver on the 29th ultimo taking 129,375 Ibs. from 
Yokohama as follows :—8,751 Ibs. for New York, 
19,313 Ibs. for Chicago, 6,985 for San Francisco, 
nd 94,326 Ibs. for Canada. 






















Fen rick. 
Common . .$roto tt 
Good Common’ 12 to 34 
Medium. 1 ito 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
fine .. 20 to 22 
Kinest 23 & w'pds 
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EXCHANGE, 


In sympathy with silver, Exchange has wea- 
kened, but is fairly steady at rates :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 
Steriing—Private 4 months’ sight 






nghai—Private 10 days’ sjght 
‘ew York—Bank Bills on demand.. 
Private 30 days’ sight 
-o—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight 














THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
ions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of Ii purity can be maintained by the use of 


ani 
these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”? 

ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera~ 
tions of all kinds. "It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations, 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milky 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 


a Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 












id the demand became so great that | was 
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Corromate Marx, 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., YARROW’S 
eae anane ee SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


‘ SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. . 
April 10, 1880. Sains, Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
Nae Soe Seek 27 PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 
oy Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
x MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 
Br 












YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 
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And see that each Jar boars Baron Liebig's Higaatare 
in Blue Ink across tho Label. 











D Best eMakers ; OR MEAT: 
ry ‘‘ Wear hou 
Oy i AVOURIH 
So STOGK FOR Soups, 
oO8 MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 

x Invaluable for India as 
wa an Efficient Tonic in all 
oO aoe To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealarsthronghoat India. Pccapcc hernigere x 
=: Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 

ro} Company. length of time. 
= = LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
eC. Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


URER, T' 











MANUFACTI 
¥ & ee CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
=a ale MANUFACTURERS OF 
1a WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 
va Soy FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
‘Awanoco CoLo MEDAL L’PooL InTERN'L ExxisiTion, 1836. HOR, he TO Nr ms pS BS 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED as aoe OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








— safest and most gentle 
RICHMOND J Medicine for Infants, 
CAVENDISH CO., I Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, amie irra tat 


LIVE RP O O L Headache, ‘Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Tess of ‘Pregnancy. 
. caine 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture. 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish } aeleie= 


Ze IG MACHINERY 


PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


= a B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


‘ : Engineers und Nanufacturers, 

( 52, GRACEC HURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
oro 

et9@ ¢ hes Published for of Nora, But Vi No. zo ee SAT LLAcoTT BEALE, 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


= EAE BE TES EBB The Physician's Cure 
a ¥ ou for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 fe F £4 54.284 Gout and Gravel: the 
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“« FaIS'CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 
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BIRTH. 

On 13th instant, at No. 90-4, Bluff, the wife of Tomas 

Lisrex Boxe of a Daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 

On 12th December, 1838, at the British Consulate, Yoko- 
hama, before J. Troup, Esq., H-B.M.’s Consul, and after- 
wards at Christ Church, by the Rev. E. Champneys Irwine, 
FRANK GILLETT, of Yokohama, son of C. Gillett, Esq., 
of Walthamstow, England, to Licuian Ataina, daughter 
of Geo. E. Rice, of Yokohama. 


DEATH. 

On the 14th December, at the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Lovis W, Kicuter, H.B-M.’s Acting Vice-Consul at 
‘Tokyo, aged. 33 years. The funeral will leave the Royal 
Naval Hospital to-morrow (Sunday), the 16th instant, 
at 3 p.m. Friends are requested to accept this, the only 
intimation. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Das. Watanane Teyiro and Iwasa Toyata have 
been appointed Court physicians. 





Tuk Netherlands Minister, who went home in 
July last, on leave of absence, will return to 
Japan about next autumn. 


Tue estimated quantity of coal to be consumed 
by various Japanese war-vessels for the 22nd 
fiscal year is 23,433 tons. 





Tue monthly meeting of the Japan Agricultural 
Society will be held on the afternoon of the 15th 
instant at the Koseikan at Kobikicho. 








Count Hixo, who has received permission from 
the Government to study in England, will leave 
the capital about the e 15th ins instant. 





Tur Tokyo Dendrological School, which is 
under the control of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, will be ara shortly | 0: 


Digitized by Oc ) 





to the care of the Imperial University. It is 
stated that Mr. Maeda, Director of the institu- 
tion, will be promoted to the office of senator. 


Durie eleven months ending Novemberlast, the 


*| quantity of rice exported from Hyogo was 4,280 


tons hulled and 10,373 tons unhulled grain, 


Tue grounds of the Union Shooting Club, 
which are now in course of formation at Omori 
will be completed before the end of this month. 


Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha has applied to the 
Tokyo City Goverment Office for permission to 
lease the third fort at Shinagawa for the storage 
of coals. 





Tue Hakata Rice Exchange has received per- 
mission from the Agricultural and Commercial 


+|Department to continue business till the 30th 


June, 1891. 


Bank notes to the amount of yen 256,249 were 
destroyed on the 1oth instant in the enclosure 
of the Imperial Printing Bureau, at Otemachi, 
Kojimachi. 


Mr. Maxsnima, Vice-Minister of State for Com- 
munications, will leave the capital early next 
year on a visit to the chief Post and Telegraph 
Offices in the empire. 


Iris stated that Messes. Kawano and Motoda, 
Privy Councillors, several Vice-Ministers of 
State, and flag and field officers will be raised 
to the peerage shortly. 


Mk. Suipusawa Ericut has sent a written ap- 
plication to the Tokyo City Government Office 
for permission to establish the proposed water- 
works company in the capital. 


Tue amount of nickel five sen pieces to be coined 
immediately at the Osaka Mint is yen 500,000, 0} 
which yen 100,000 will arrive at the Finance 
Department about the zoth instant, 


Tue construction of a third-class gunboat or- 
dered by the Naval Department has been begun 
at the Risshin Shipbuilding yard at Nagasaki, 
and will probably be completed in October next. 


Tue Tokyo Fine Art School will be removed to 
buildings in the enclosure of the Educational 
Museum in Ueno Park about the end of this 
month, and the institution will be opened about 
the middle of next month. 


Restpents of Tokyo and Yokohama gave a 
farewell entertainment, on the evening of the 
gth instant, at the Nagoya Restaurant, at Kana- 
gawa, to M. Boissonade, who will leave for 
home about March next. 








Five boilers and two twin screw shafts for the 
¥Fayeyama Kan, ordered from Glasgow, arrived 
at Yokohama on the gth instant in the Crown 
of Arragon, and were sent to the Yokosuka 
Shipbuilding Yard on the 11th instant. 





Tue mother of Mr. Suematsu, Director of the 
Local Administration Bureau in the Home 


le died on the morning of the 8th instant 





’|been completed, and has left for Jinsen. 





at the age of sixty years. The remains of the 
deceased lady were interred in the cemetery in 
the enclosure of the Honganji Temple at Tsu- 
kiji on the 12th instant. 


A new steamer, to be named the Gang-ché, 
ordered by the Korean Government from the 
Risshin Shipbuilding Yard, at Nagasaki, has 
The 
vessel will run between Séul and Jinsen. 





A meetinG of the Kojimachi Sanitary Society 
was held on the evening of the 8th instant at 
the Kojimachi Elementary School, when Messrs. 
Kokubu, Nakajima, Amenomiya, Masumiza, 
Takenouchi, and Sudo delivered addresses. 


Durine fourteen days of last month, visitors to 
the Library in the enclosure of the Osaka Mu- 
sem, numbered 135, of whom 135 were males and 
1 female. The number of books inspected was 
179 Japanese, 8 Chinese, and 40 foreign works. 


Tue Ydki-Mito railway on the line of the Mito 
Railway Company has been nearly completed, 
and traffic will be opened about the 25th instant. 
Stations will be situated at Ydki, Isayama, 
Shimodate, Iwase, Kasama, Ota, Uchibara, and 
Mito. 


H.1.H. Prince Arisucawa Takeutto, a Com- 
mander in the Japanese Navy, who has been 
ordered to visit various countries in Europe in 
order to enquire into and report on naval 
matters abroad, will leave the capital about the 
middle of next month. 


Tue trial of the engines of the Chokat Kan, con- 
structed lately at the Hirano Shipbuilding Yard 
at Ishikawajima, Tokyo, took place on the 6th 
instant, a tip being made between Shinagawa 
and Yokohama, and the vessel left on the fol- 
lowing day for Yokosuka. 


Mr. A. Koreminz, Russian Consul at Yoko- 
hama, who has been re-called, will leave for 
home about the end of this month, Mr. de 
Wollant, Russian Consul at Nagasaki, who is 
expected to arrive shortly at Yokohama, will 
take charge of the Consulate. 


Tux Japan Engineering Company has received 
an order from the Kyushu Railway Company 
to construct a railway between Hakata and 
Nagaomura (10 miles 67 chains), while the 
Naga Shinkosha has received the work between 
Nagaokamura and Kurume (11 miles 38 chains). 


Tue ceremony of opening the new buildings of 
the College of Engineering lately erected in the 
enclosure of the Imperial University at Hongo, 
will take place about the middle of next month. 
The director of the institution proposes to ask 
H.M. the Emperor to be present on the occasion. 


Durine three days ending the 8th instant, on 
which day the Charity Bazaar at the Rokumei- 
kan was closed, visitors to the Bazaar numbered. 
over 2,230, and a sum of yen 12,342.94 was 








realized from the sale of tickets and articles. 


Among, thervisitors were H.M. the Empress 
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Dowager, Marquis Nabeshima, Marquis Maeda, 
Counts Kuroda, Okuma, and Inouye, Viscount 
Hijikata and Major-General Nagayama, Chief 
of the Hokkaido Administration Board. 


Tue expense in connection with the city im- 
provements to be begun next year is yen 
88,191.827, of which yen 27,723.870 is for 
Nishi-Kuromoncho (Ueno), yen 5,037.483 for 
Komakatamachi, yen 31,085.355 for Tawara- 
machi, and yen 24,347-113 for Zaimokucho 
(Asakusa). 


Count Yamapa paid a visit, on the morning of 
the 8th instant, to the new buildings of the 
Yokohama Court of First Instance which are now 
in course of construction at Honcho Gochome, 
Yokohama, under the guidance of Mr. Okamura, 
President of the Court. The buildings are ex- 
pected to be completed about the end of May next 
and will be occupied during the following month, 


H.M. tae Kine or Hawai has presented a 
first-class decoration of the Crown to Mr. Oki, 
Prefect, and second and fourth-class decorations 
of the Crown respectively to Messrs. Mitsuhashi, 
a Secretary, and Matsuoka, a clerk, in the Kana- 
gawa Local Government Office. Mr. Irwin, 
Hawaiian Minister to Japan, proceeded to the 
Local Government Office on the 6th instant, and 
conferred the decorations. 


A meetine of the Privy Council was held on 
the morning of the roth instant. H.M. the 
Emperor proceeded to the meeting at 11 a.m, 
and retired at 3.25 p.m. It is stated that the 
Privy Council will not again meet this year, but 
the President, Vice-President, and Privy Coun- 
cillors will be engaged till the 25th instant in 
investigations connected with the preliminary 
arrangements for the National Assembly. 


Mr. Magsuma, Vice-Minister of State for Com- 
munications, who holds the rank of fourth class, 
second grade, has been raised to that of third- 
class, second grade, while Baron Iwakura, 
Superintendent of H.I.H. Prince Kitashira- 
kawa’s Household; Messrs. Watanabe, Vice- 
Minister of State for Finance, and Hayashi, 
Prefect of Kagawa, who hold the rank of fifth- 
class, second grade, have also been raised to 
that of fourth-class, second grade. 











Mr. Mrvosut, a Judge of the Tokyo Court of 
Appeal, accompanied by Madame Miyoshi and 
Master Miyoshi, left the capital on the 8th 
instant by train at 6.40 a.m, for Yokohama, and 
proceeded in a steam launch belonging to the 
Kanagawa Local Government Office, to the 
Belgic, which left the port at noon for San 
Francisco. Count Yamada, and a number of 
officials from the Judicial Department, and 
Judges and Public Prosecutors of various courts 
in the capital, accompanied Mr. Miyoshi to 
Yokohama. 


HM. tue Empress-Dowacer, accompanied by 
Madame Madcenokoji, and attended by Viscount 
Kagawa, and Mr. Kodama, respectively Grand 
and Vice-Grand Chambelain to Her Majesty ; 
Dr. Uchizawa, a court physician ; and Mesdames 
Hiramatsu, Yoshida, Mamura, and Ikugenji, 
proceeded to the Charity Bazaar which was 
opened on the 6th instant at the Rokumei-kan, 
having started from the Aoyama Palace at 0.30 
p.m. on that day. After receiving Princess 
Sanjo, Princess Takatsuka, Princess Iwakura, 
Marchioness Hachisuka, 
Countess Okuma, 


Countess 
Countess 


Kuroda, 
Yanagiwara, 





Countess Yoshii, Countess Saigo, Viscountess 
Mori, Viscountess Yoshida, Viscountess Omura, 
Viscountess Mishima, and Viscountess Hijikata, 
Baroness Takasaki, and Madames Hanabusa, 
and Iwaki, managers of the various stalls, in 
audience, the Empress-Dowager inspected the 
articles on the stalls, some of which Her Majesty 
purchased, returning to the Palace about 3 p.m. 
H.M. the Empress sent Madame Muromachi to 
the Bazaar on account of slight indisposition 
which prevented Her Majesty's visit, and pur- 
chased a number of articles. Visitors to the 
Bazaar on the 6th instant (first day) numbered 
370, by whom articles to the amount of yen 2,100 
in value were purchased. 


Imports have been generally quiet, with mode- 
rate transactions, and little change in values, 
though the firmness of holders has in some 
instances compelled an advance in Yarns and 
certain Shirtings, while buyers of Fancy Cottons 
and Woollens have been in a position to resist 
any increase in prices. In the Metal market 
buyers only deal to the extent of immediate 
requirements, and with heavy stocks on hand, 
prices, though unchanged, have a tendency 
towards weakness. With a gradually diminish- 
ing stock of Kerosene, late rates are fully main- 
tained, but several cargoes which are probably 
near at hand may have an effect on the market 
should these all come in together. Sugar has 
scarcely moved, but all kinds are firmly held. 
The principal export has been unusually active, 
the settlements of Silk for the week—including 
168 piculs direct shipment—amounting to 
3,540 piculs. The greater part of this quantity 
goes to London and Lyons, buyers for America 
having operated only toa small extent. Though 
prices have been somewhat irregular, on the 
whole they are higher than those of a week 
ago, and a brisk business yesterday at a 
further advance for certain kinds has induced 
some holders to withdraw their samples from 
the market under the impression that still 
higher rates will be obtainable after the New 
Year. The shipments to date and stock in 
Yokohama amount to close upon 35,000 piculs, 
and these figures point to one of two things—a 
much less quantity than usual remaining up 
country, or a considerable increase upon the 
estimated outturn, A good steady business 
continues in Waste Silk, and if prices are a 
little easier, the change is too small to be 
quotable. The Tea season has drawn towards 
the close sufficiently to determine that the total 
export will be, as stated in this column a fort- 
night ago, about 3,000,000 Ibs. less than that of 
last year, when it was 40,592,138 lbs. Exchange 
had a sharp and sudden fall during the week, 











Onze of the cleverest and most astute criticisms 
uttered for many a day about Japanese affairs, 
is contained, as we think, in a speech recently 
delivered by Mr. Takahashi, a member of the 
staff of the Fiji Shimpo. The occasion was 
adinner at the Japanese Legation in London 
on the eve of the departure of the Minister, Mr. 
Kawase, for Japan; the subject, Japan's condi- 
tion in respect of parliamentary institutions, now 
soon tobe inaugurated. Society, Mr. Takahashi 
|said, is made up of a number of coordinated 
institutions, The true reason why politics can 
be carried on smoothly under a constitutional 
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Government, is not merely because certain 
administrative mechanism is provided, but be. 
cause all the elements that go to make up the 
life of the nation, as science, trade, art, religion 
and so forth, move on constitutional wheels and 
occupy towards each other a constitutional 
status. Illustrations of this are furnished at 
once by the contemporaneous history of Great 
Britain, At Bath, for example, the British 
Association recently held its great congress for 
the advancement of science. That was the par- 
liament of the British scientific world! At 
Bradford the Chambers of Commerce held their 
congress, the parliament of the British mercan- 
tile world. Similarly manufacturers have their 
parliament, and so have moral philosophers. In 
a word, the spirit of parliamentary government 
pervades the whole of the British social fabric. 
Society in England is simply a crystallisation 
of parliamentary atoms. To whatever disturb- 
ing influences it may be exposed, it preserves or 
recovers its shape with all the unerring acurracy of 
crystalographical laws. So, too, it will invariably 
be found that whenever the polity of a country is 
in unison with its social conditions, the features 
of the one are reflected in the other. Under the 
Tokugawa Regency in Japan everything was 
organised on the basis of the inviolable supre- 
macy of official authority. As the Regent was 
to his feudatories, so was the Chief to his 
vassals, the master to his servants, the teacher 
to his scholars, the tradesman to his apprentices. 
Everything was cast in the mould of official des- 
potism, and this homogeneity of the social and 
political structures imparted to them strength 
that made their working look easy and naturd. 
And now the question arises, does anything like 
corresponding homogeneity exist in respect of 
the new systems that are about to be introduced 
into Japan, Are the scholars of the empire 
united in any association that can be called re 
presentative? Are the traders? Are the re- 
ligionists? Are the industrials? Are the 
agriculturists? Are the artists? The pulver- 
zation of feudalism has been accomplished, of 
nearly accomplished, but have the atoms recom 
bined into anything like coherent shapes? 
Contemporaneous with the radically remodelled 
political system, there must be not less radically 
remodelled social, industrial, commercial 
artistic, scientific, agricultural, and religious 
systems, Otherwise there will be no haat: 
geneity, no harmony. ‘The machine will be 
always out of gear. In order, then, to accom 
plish this essential preparation, it is not enough 
that the people should look to the Government 
fora polity on paper, a constitutional mechanism 
built up with parts borrowed from abroad. 
Scholars must emerge from their studios, artists 
from their ateliers, merchants and manufacturers 
from their offices, priests from their temples, 
agriculturists from their farm-houses, ee 
mechanics from their workshops. It is no! ia 
parliament that has to be formed, but ice 
and unless the work be taken in hand rc 
the long-hoped-for twenty-third year of 1°! 
will see a noble head put upon a mene 
boneless body, incapable of supporting 
less of acting in sympathy with its imp 

and inspirations. 
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novelty and become an annual institution to 
which some people look forward with plea- 
sure and others with pain. Assuredly the 
ladies who organise, furnish, and conduct 
the Bazaar must belong to the latter cate- 
gory, for the trouble it imposes on them is 
enormous, and the weariness of attending 
stalls throughout three long days must be 
infinite. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that, this preface is intended to account for 
a failure. If we take note of adverse cir- 
cumstances it is because they enhance the value 
of the success achieved in their despite. For 
the Bazaar was unquestionably successful. We 
are not yet in possession of any officially authen- 
ticated figures, but it is stated that the number 
of visitors during the three days was between 
two and three thousand, and that a sum of over 
twelve thousand yen was realized by the sale of 
tickets and articles. Her Majesty the Empress, 
whose gracious and active interest in the objects 
of the Bazaar is well known, was unable to be pre- 
sent, but was duly represented. The Empress- 
Dowager, however, visited the stalls and made 
several purchases, As for the arrangement of 
the stalls and the articles displayed, it is enough 
to say that they showed not less good taste and 
munificertce than ever. Criticism is scarcely 
gracious where everything was a labour of pure 
benevolence, but we do think that in the in- 
terests of the Bazaar some novelties should be 
designed for the nest occasion. To preach 
originality is, indeed, much easier than to prac- 
tise it, yet we deem it scarcely impossible that 
happy suggestions for varying a slightly hack- 
nied routine should not be forthcoming among 
the many ladies and gentlemen who have the 
success of the Bazaar at heart. Meanwhile the 
sick poor of Téky6 owe a deep debt of gra- 
titude to the ladies who continue to lend their 
invaluable services for the support of the Charity 
Hospital, and to the Committee of Manage- 
ment, but above all to Dr. Takagi, the origi- 
nator and mainstay of the whole affair. 





We find it stated in a vernacular journal that 
the income derived by the sale of Waterworks 
water in Yokohama is unexpectedly satisfactory. 
It was anticipated originally that at least three 
years must elapse before the estimated normal 
revenue of 100,009 yen could be collected. 
But from the first the excellent character of the 
water, the great convenience of being able to 
dispense with wells, and the enormous boon con- 
ferred for purposes of fire-extinction, won the 
hearts of the public, so that already in the second 
year of service, an income of 700,000 yen will 
probably be collected. The experience of 
Yokohama does, in fact, dispel all doubts as to 
the success of Waterworks in Japanese cities. 
The great distance that the water had to be 
brought made the initial expense very consider- 
able, and this, combined with the comparatively 
small number of consumers, entailed water 
charges much higher than those that will suffice 
in cities like TOky6 and Osaka, where the con- 
ditions are more favourable. Yet, from the 
very outset, the Japanese in Yokohama never 
hesitated to buy the water, and there cannot be 
the least question that the same spirit will be 
exhibited elsewhere also. 


Tur population of Tokyé is a subject concern- 
ing which difference of opinion, or at any rate a 
general want of accurate information, has hither- 
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taken by the Municipality, with the result that 
the number of persons regularly residing in the 
city, or sojourning there, was found to be 
1,234,450, and the number of houses 294,650. 
Assuming this census to be correct the popula- 
tion ought to be now nearly, if not more than, 
a million and a quarter. In connection, how- 
ever, with the projected water-supply, it was 
considered advisable to obtain some thoroughly 
trustworthy data, especially since an idea pre- 
vailed that the figures of the municipality were 
only approximations. Application was there- 
fore made to the Metropolitan Police Bureau, 
and by its instrumentality minute investigations 
have been conducted. On the 3oth of Septem- 
ber last constables were despatched simultane- 
ously to all quarters of the capital, and every 
Precaution was adopted to eliminate errors from 
their reports. The conclusion thus reached 
gave the population of the city as 931,530, and 
the number of houses at 215,085. It is not 
easy to reconcile these figures with the census 
of the Municipality. The supposition is that 
the latter included many duplicate names, but 
a difference of over 300,000 on that account 
seems excessive. At all events, we must agree 
for the present to regard Tékyé as a city of less 
than a million inhabitants. 
°. + * 

Basing their calculations on the above figures, 
estimates and plans have been obtained byanum- 
ber of leading merchants of Toky6, and we read 
in the H6chi Shimbun that an application was 
forwarded to the Authorities on the 4th instant 
for permission to construct waterworks. Ourcon- 
temporary speaks of the capital being divided 
into three main districts for purposes of sup- 
ply, each district to have a water-tower, but 
these engineering statements must be received 
with reserve. The allowance of water, we are 
told, is to be 20 gallons per head, and this to- 
gether with water for fire-extinction, street- 
watering, and so forth, bring the yearly total 
up to 9,989,773,282. The cost of water is 
put down as 16.3 sen per 1,000 gallons for 
houses, 12.7 sen for ordinary purposes, 10 
sen for fire-extinction and street-watering 
and 19.3. sen for manufacturing purposes. 
With these rates the total income from the sale 
of water would be 629,517 yew annually. The 
capital of the Company is to be five million yen. 
The working expenses and cost of maintenance 
are set down at 195,000 yen per year, and the 
annual appropriation on account of sinking 
fund at 65,000 yen. The Municipality is asked to 
guarantee that the interest on capital shall not 
be less than 6 per cent., and if this guarantee 
be given the Company undertakes to hand over 
the works gratis to the city at the end of thirty 
years, by which time the accumulation of an- 
nual appropriations, with compound interest, 
will have sufficed to pay off the capital. Should 
this arrangement be completed, the Company 
further engages to submit to the control of the 
municipality in cardinal points. The time re- 
quired for completing the work is estimated at 
4 years, and it is not proposed to pay interest 
upon capital sunk until the second year after 
the service of water shall have commenced. 
The Hdchi adds that the projectors of the 
scheme have incurred much trouble and ex- 
pense in connection with preliminary investi- 
gations, and that the fees paid to General 
Palmer alone for plans and estimates amount 
to over 2,900 ye#, but we are in a position to 








the exaggeration usually ascribed to rumour. 
Our contemporary further gives figures as to the 
dimensions of the iron pipes which it is in con- 
templation to lay, and explanations as to what 
is meant by house-supply, ordinary supply, 
hydrants, and so forth, 


ae 
This scheme, as it stands, is extraordinarly 
favourable to the city. A private company 
undertakes to find the necessary capital, per- 
form the work, supply the water at eminently 
reasonable rates, submit itself to the control of 
the Municipality and hand the works over 
gratis to the city at the end of thirty years. 
In other words, all the disadvantages of en- 
trusting public interests to private enterprise 
are eliminated, and all the advantages of avoid- 
ing the ‘“Nunkey-pays” system in carrying 
out a great work are secured, Messrs. Shibu- 
sawa, Masuda, Okura, and other gentlemen 
to whom the conception of this project is due, 
and who have undertaken to find the capital, will 
certainly beremembered with enduring gratitude 
by future generations of Tokyé citizens. Their 
scheme may justly be called magnificent. 


Messrs Fuxuzawa Icuiraro and Fukuzawa 
Sutejiro (sons of the well-known editor of the 
Fiji Shimpo), who returned recently from the 
United States after spending six years in study 
there, were entertained at the Oyikan, Asakusa, 
on the 23rd ultimo by some five hundred friends 
of their father. Mr. Obata Tokujiro, who pre- 
sided, delivered an address of considerable 
interest which we reproduce from the Fijé 
Shimpo. ‘Since I came to Yedo,” he said, “in 
1864, as an attendant to our beloved sense? and 
entered his school, 1 have for the most part 
lived with him, and have thus enjoyed the 
happiness of seeing him and his family nearly 
every day. I entered the institution and began 
the study of English one year after the birth 
of Mr. Fukuzawa Ichitaro and previous to that 
of Mr. Fukuzawa Sutejiro. My memory almost 
fails me when I essay to recall the events of 
those 25 years. As you may imagine, being 
young at the time, many sanguine ideas had 
possession of my mind. We, the handful of 
scholars in the school, used to talk wonderingly 
of the magnificence of the civilization of the 
West, lament the narrowness of the views held 
by the advocates of expulsion and seclusion, 
and long for the advent of anewera, Within 
the short space of three years our hopes 
and wishes were fulfilled; we saw with our 
own eyes the mighty drama played out. Edu- 
cation was diffused all over the country, 
politics and law were remodelled, and an 
army and a navy were formed. These great 
events, however, only struck me with wonder; 
what I particularly deem my happy fortune is 
that of having been brought in contact with the 
family of Mr, Fukuzawa. Happiness has that 
place in Western civilization that benevolence has 
in Confucianism. There are, so far as Ecan see, 
five kinds of happiness, physical or personal hap- 
piness, home happines, the happiness of friend- 
ship, social happiness, and natural happines 
The first can only be enjoyed by one who is in 
sound bodily health; some there are no matter 
how exalted their rank who are denied itfrom their 
birth. The second kind of happiness, being the 
combined happiness of the various members of 
a family, is difficult of attainment, for there are 
many causes that may lead to sorrow or dis- 
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possesses it. The next, the happiness of friend+ 
ship, is surely even less attainable. It was said 
of old:—* Better a good friend than a large 
inheritance.” There is no higher purer happi- 
ness than the possession of a circle of true and 
good friends. The two last mentioned forms of 
happiness are, as may be seen, open to the whole 
people of an independent country. I know 
no family which in respect of these various 
kinds of happiness has been more blessed than 
that of Mr. Fukuzawa. Physically and in their 
home life our honoured guests have been truly 
happy. Not content to be the father of his 
children, their parent constituted himself their 
teacher also, continuing his instruction even 
after they had passed out of his direct control. 
Surely they could not have had a better or a 
kinder teacher. And more than all he was his 
children’s friend, Who can estimate the happy 
results when the father, by constant association 
with his sons, sharing their youthful pleasures as 
well as sorrows, leads their minds by impercep- 
tible movements to the pursuit of knowledge, 
while at the same time gently guarding them 
from contact with vicious communications? I 
do not know whether to attribute this conduct 
to the foresight of our senses or to the simple 
working of his natural benevolence and kindness. 
As father, teacher, and friend, he wrote to them 
no less than 300 letters during their five and a 
half years stay in the United States ; that is to say 
his sons were brought into converse with their 
parents and their brothers and sisters once a 
week during their absence. As to the third kind 
of happiness, that of friendship, our sensed may 
be regarded as singularly blessed. Since the 
school was opened some five thousand students 
have left it—every one their master’s friend. 
By his writings he has made many more, and 
many in foreign lands who probably never saw 
him entertain warm feelings of friendship to- 
wards him. To his sons there remains the 
happy duty of consolidating those friendships; of 
gathering up the reins which their father hands 
over to them. Let us hope that they will show 
themselves worthy of the trust which is reposed 
in them.” Messrs. Fukuzawa Ichitaro and Fuku- 
zawa Sutejiro briefly responded to the address 
of Mr, Obata, expressing the hope that they 
should not be found wanting in the qualities 
desired of them. 


Ow of the Japanese Press Laws forbids any 
newspaper to publish the details of, or anything 
connected with, a case still in the stage of pre- 
liminary investigation ; that is say, before it has 
been carried into open Court. For a distinct 
violation of this law three of the leading journals 
of Téky6 were recently fined, and their fate 
elicited a very silly criticism in the columns of 
alocal English paper. It is now becoming an 
important question in England whether some 
similar system will not have to be adopted. In 
Scotland, and in all countries of the Continent, 
there is held, in cases of murder, a secret pre- 
liminary’ inquiry, with compulsion on all in- 
terrogated to answer questions. The Japanese 
law aims at preserving this same secrecy and thus 
facilitating the detection of crime. In the 
Economist we find the following remarks on 


the subject ?— 
The police are harrassed by a still greater difficulty 









peculiar to this country and America. ‘They are, while 
doing their work, pursued, and so to speak, hunted down 
hy another el: detectives, better educated, better paid, 
and more unccrupulous than themselves, ‘The newspaper 








managers find that nothing sells like information about 
great crimes, and they send out their reporters, really as 
detectives, to serve, to cross-question, and, we fear, 
sumtimes to fee the police. Every little incigengis noted 
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nd reported, every ru! p d every precau- 
tion taken by the police is openly So far is this 
system carried, that it is nearly impossible to keep infor- 
mation secret till it has been acted on, and the most care- 
fully arranged plans of the detectives may at any moment 
be deranged by newspaper indiscretion, ‘Take this W. 
chapel case, for example. The police liad reason to be 
that the murderer, following a kind of impulse, mania 
or otherwise, would return to the immediate scene of 
crimes, and they posted a special watch upon the neigh- 
bourhvod, and certain houses within it, Immediately that 
fact was recorded in jouinal after journal, and the criminal, 
if, like most criminals, he reads the newspapers, was as 
fully warned as if the policemen themselves had betrayed 
their trust, and were in league to facililate his escape. 
This practice of itself is almost fatal to detective success, 
and there are no means of preventing or of punishing it 
The reporters have a right to go about; they are better 
educated than the police, and nearly as familiar with 
London, and they are uged to curiosity not only by re- 
wards, but by the still stronger incentives of personal and 
rofessional tivalry. It may be said that they do little 
Rarm, but there is'a great body of facts to prove the con- 
teary. The detectives break down only, or almost only, in 
murder cases, which are the only cases in which the news- 
papers care seriously to exert themselves. When a great 
forgery occurs or an emberzlement, the sufferers do not 
care for publicity until the guilty parties have been arrested. 
‘They report their losses quietly, and their suspicions. ‘The 
police therefore are able to work in the shade, they examine 
witnesses who are neither frightened nor puffed up by 
newspaper notice, and as a rule, therefore, they are able 
to follow and arrest their men. It is rare to hear any com- 
plaint of the police in pecuniary cases, and it is not 
even alleged that forgers, or burglars, or fraudulent bank- 
rupts escape with any frequency. It is only the murderers, 
who are directly sheltered, not only by the publicity which 
attends inquests in this country, but by the proceedings of 
the twenty or thirty irresponsible newspaper coroners, who, 
the moment a great crime is committed, are set to dog the 
police, and who, as Punch depicts their conduct in this 
week’s issue, turn dark lanterns on them just where it is 
most necessary that they should be unobserved. ‘They are 
policemen and clever policemen working against the detee- 
tives, and unintentionally doing their utmost to facilitate 
the escape of criminals, who remain in the dark, watching 
the police, who are always in a concentrated light. 

This evil, which has been considerable for some time, has 
of late been greatly increased, both hy the new interest 
which the people, now comparatively educated, take 
sensational incidents, and by the immense increase of news 
papers, which derive their revenue from gratifying this 
taste. “The reporters ave become so numerous and 
eager, and the newspapers are spread over London 
such rapidity, that quiet watchfulness has hecome im- 
possible, and’ the detectives are nothing but ordinary 
policemen, whose movements and objects are as well known 
as those ofthe heavy-booted patrols, We do not know 
that there is any remedy, except through appeals to the 
civic feeling of newspaper’ proprietors, urging them on oc- 
casion to combine to exclude dangerous information, 
only for a few hours, but the facts should induce the public 
to support the authorities in maintaining the little secreey 
possible by making it a point of discipline with the police 
to refuse all information. Sir Charles Warren is constantly 
censured for this, though he is urged to it by the plainest 
instincts of prudence, and by his duty, which is not to 
gratify public curisity, however natural, but to catch 
criminals as rapidly as he ca 















































































We record this morning with much regret the 
death of Mr. L. W. Kichler, which took yester- 
day about noon in the Naval Hospital. The 
deceased gentleman, who had been promoted 
only on the 7th of last month to the post of 
Acting Vice-Consul at Tokyo, one of the series 
of changes occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Russell Robertson, contracted a malarial fever 
about the end of last month which necessitated 
his removal on the zgth to the Naval Hos- 
pital, where he remained under the able treat- 
ment of Dr. Cox. He had advanced to the con- 
valescent stage, and barring the presence of slight 
bronchitis seemed in a fair way to recovery. 
Yesterday forenoon, however, most unfortunately 
over-estimating his own powers, he rose from 
his bed, but had barely walked a few steps 
when he was overtaken by the fatal seizure, 
death resulting, we understand, from syncope. 
Mr. Kichler was a native of Edinburgh, and 
came to Japan ten years ago as a student 
interpreter, being attached in the first place to 
the Legation and later filling various posts in 
the Consulate here. For a considerable period 
he acted also as Registrar of H.B.M. Court. 
He only returned a few months ago froma twelve 
month's visit home, and, as we have indicated, 
had barely entered upon the duties of his new 
appointment, Acting Vice-Consul in Tokyo. A 


| Japanese scholar of no mean attainments, Mr. 


Kichler had entered the domain of 
authorship,—his latest work being a paper on 
ole marriage customs, indicating much re- 
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search and observation. Accomplished, unas- 
suming, a genial companion and a loyal friend, 
Mr. Kichler will always be remembered with 
true affection and deep regret by the British and 
foreign communities in Japan. His loss to the 
public service will be great, for he possessed, 
and had proved that he knew how to exercise, 
qualities of no common order. 


Tus Bukka Shimpo has nothing but praise for 
the instructions issued by Count Inouye in re- 
ference to the Exhibition of 1890. Our con- 
temporary has hitherto been unable to discern 
any practical benefit as the outcome of previous 
exhibitions, a feature which it does not hesitate 
to attribute to misconception on the part 
of the public as to the real aims of ex- 
hibitions, and probably to the failure of 
judges to observe a proper standard in ad- 
judication. The instructions of Count Inouye, 
which may be taken as applicable to local 
officials and the classes from which exhibitors 
are drawn, could not well be more detailed or 
comprehensive. . Of the fourteen articles which 
they contain, however, the first assuredly com- 
prehends the whole, for the points therein set 
forth are of paramount importance—scientific 
principles, artistic adaptability, and ,economy. 
Indeed, if one of the three deserves special 
attention, it is economy, which has in this country 
been much neglected hitherto in the preparation 
of products for exhibition. The prohibition 
against one person exhibiting several articles of 
similar form and design is commended by the 
Bukka as likely to lead to much saving of time, 
labour and space, as compared with former 
events of this kind, and in conclusion the 
Tokyo journal points out that the result of the 
forthcoming exhibition will afford a crucial test 
of Japan's position. If successful, it will justly 
entitle the people of this country to be proud as 
well of their economic as of their political ad- 
vancement, while on the other hand failure on 
the part of the local officials and the public to 
carry out the instructions will result in humilia- 
tion to all concerned. 
ao te 

The Choya Shimbun also commends the 
step taken by the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, while characterizing 
it as a distinctly new departure. The pro- 
ducts of Japan, our contemporary goes on 
to say, are mainly the outcome of artistic 
talent, assisted to a limited extent by the 
application of scientific principles ; but owing to 
the very slight attention paid to the question 
of cost or profit the field of disposal has been 
very considerably limited. Indeed the Govern- 
ment itself seems to have erred in a similar 
respect, as may be amply proved by an inspec- 
tion of the numerous experimental farms that 
have been formed all over the country. There, 
by the application of the most valuable manures 
and the most elaborate systems of cultivation, 
capital crops are procured, but at what an ex- 
pense? This is not business. So one may see 
an article of excellent workmanship displayed 
in an exhibition, and, on admiring, it may desire 
toorderasimilarspecimen. But the answer of the 
exhibitor will too often be that he cannot make 
a similar specimen, as the work does not pay. 
So long then as exhibitors are actuated simply 
by the object of showing articles which will 
attract attention irrespective of their real utility, 
just so long will exhibitions be merely decorative 
shows, of very little real practical benefit to the 
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Tue Fiji Shimpo, in a note on “ Official Pre- 
parations for the inauguration of Parliament,” 
lays down the proposition that the present Cabi- 
net have, morally considered, distinct reponsi- 
bilities and obligations towards the people. As 
to what they may do by way of preparation for 
Parliament, our contemporary mentions two 
courses. In the first place, steps may be taken 
to so limit the powers of the people by circum- 
scribing the functions of Parliament, that the 
latter will be incapable of altering any existing 
laws or sources of income or expenditure. But 
this plan is condemned as impolitic. The other 
course is to remove all causes that at present 
exist of dissatisfaction to the public. The points 
about which at present most discontent prevails 
are the restraint on public speech and the Go- 
vernment expenditure. There is no real ground 
for apprehension as to the result of freeing 
speech from its present trammels ; when a man 
is hungry he craves wildly for food, but when 
he has food placed before him he will not neces- 
sarily gorge himself. So when speech is un- 
restrained there will be a natural check of 
recklessness. The chief reason of the present 
outcry against the expenditure of the Govern- 
ments arises without doubt from the fact that 
official life is comparatively easy and highly 
remunerative ; envy indeed is at the bottom of 
the agitation, The number of officials should 
be reduced to the point of absolute necessity, 
salaries should be cut down to one half or 
a fourth, and higher officials should be honor- 
ary. If this be done people will cease to envy 
officials their appointments, and the clamour 
about expenditure will cease. When the Parlia- 
ment is inaugurated the public will be like a 
doctor who has arrived after the recovery of the 
patient. 





In an article criticising some recent remarks of 
ours with respect to the origin of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction and the conditions that justify its 
maintenance, the Hongkong Daily Press makes 
these remarks :—" While Western nations uni- 
versally regard polygamy asa thing not to be 
tolerated on any terms, Japan went into official 
mourning the other day for the death of an in- 
fant son of the Emperor by an inferior consort. 
Legalised polygamy will always be regarded by 
Christian nations as a mark of a lower civili- 
sation than their own, and there are good 
reasons why they may pause before they hand 
over their subjects to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of a country where it prevails.” This 
recalls the pleading of a certain well known 
Yokohama merchant, then holding the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, that if he were placed under Japanese 
jurisdiction, it would be possivle for him to 
divorce his wife ata moment’snotice. It would 
of course be very sad that opportunities to 
commit indiscretions should be created for 
persons who feel that the restraints of the law 
are the only barrier between themselves and 
wrong-doing. But these are difficulties scarcely 
entering into the serious columns of the account. 
‘The law of marriage is a thing apart. It would 
never be necessary that a Christian living in 
Japan should conferm with the provisions of 
Japanese laws in this respect. He could be 
married in Church, just as firmly and solemnly 
as though he were within the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey. If he desired to divorce his 
wife and she were a consenting party, then 
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no difficulty about granting a decree. But if 
the woman were not a consenting party, the 
decree could not be obtained. The wife's signa- 
ture as well as the husband's must of necessity 
be appended to the application for divorce. 
There will be found, we apprehend, among the 
most highly civilized Englishmen many persons 
ready to advocate a law bringing divorce within 
the reach of all classes without any public 
scandal, in preference to a law that confines the 
privilege to the wealthy at the cost not only of 
large sums of money but also of proceedings 
having a distinctly demoralizing tendency. 
Be this at it may, however, the point curiously 
overlooked by our Colonial contemporary is 
that there is no question of submitting foreigners 
to the civil laws of Japan as they exist at present. 
What form the marriage law will assume under 
the new Codes, we are not in a position to say. 
It will be time enough to make a comparison 
when the Codes are promulgated. Meanwhile, 
we desire to correct an important misapprehen- 
sion of the Hongkong Daily Press.“ Legal- 
ized polygamy” does not exist in Japan, The 
law recognises only one wife. It is curious 
how persistently this error is ventilated by 
foreign writers, in spite of repeated contradic- 
tions from authoritative sources. A Japanese 
may, indeed, live with more than one woman. 
But only one woman can be registered as his 
wife. The other is his concubine, and her 
children are illegitimate unless their father goes 
through the legal process of adopting them. Still 
the custom isa serious blot on Japanese civiliza- 
tion, admits of no manner of doubt. The notion 
of compellinga wile to live in the same house with 
a concubine is barbarous, and will soon cease, we 
believe, to receive legal sanction, as it has already 
ceased to be tolerated by the upper classes. But 
does the Hongkong Daity Press seriously intend 
to assert that if Englishmen were placed under 
Japanese jurisdiction, they would embrace the 
Opportunity of falling into this evil practice? We 
do not find the apprehension very disturbing. 








Tue Bukka Shimpo notes with some satisfac- 
tion a step taken by the authorities as to the 
composition of the Committee on City Improve- 
ments in Tokyo. As originally fixed by noti- 
fication, the Committee was to consist of higher 
officials from the Home, Finance, War, Agricul- 
tural and Commercial, and Communications 
Departments, the Metropolitan Police Office,and 
the Tokyo City Office, with ten members of the 
Tokyo City Assembly. From this list of bodies 
or offices represented, were excluded the Railway 
Bureau and the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 
which in 1885 were permitted to send delegates 
to the meetings of the Committee appointed to 
investigate this question of city improvement. 
In consequence of representations now made 
by both the Chamber and Railway Bureau, it has 
been intimated that the Committee as at present 
constituted is only provisional, anotification which 
is taken to mean that itis intended to admit the 
Chamber and the Bureau toa share in the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 


“Mr. Grapsrong,” says a home journal, “was 
struck with the fewness of the colours mentioned 
by Homer, and the inexact manner in which 
the colour terms were used, and in 1858 he 
suggested that colours were probably not ap- 
preciated at that day as they are now, the organ 
of colour and its perceptions being probably in 
@ comparatively undeveloped condition, Th! 
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next to take up this question was Lazarus 
Geiger. Ina paper read at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine in 1867, he represented that the power of 
perceiving colour, as it now exists, must have 
been attained gradually and progressively, and 
that even within historic times. Suggesting 
that probably the organs of man’s senses some 
thousand years ago were by no means in the 
same condition as now, and that they were then 
incapable of their present functions, he applied 
this idea to the power of distinguishing colours, 
and examined the indications of colour-percep- 
tion presented by the works of different ages. 
Neither in the Vedas, the ancient religious 
works of the Hindus, which are supposed to 
have been written from fourteen to sixteen 
hundred years B.c., nor in the Zendavesta, or 
books of the Parsees or Persians, which must 
have been written before the eighth century B.c., 
did he find indication of developed colour-per- 
ception. From both any mention of blue colour 
was entirely absent, a fact the more striking 
since the Vedas are full of descriptions of the 
sky, while the latter, the Zendavesta, specially 
treats of light and fire, which are represented as 
originating in the sun. Similarly green colour 
is not mentioned either in the Rigveda hymns 
or in the Zendavesta, though both often speak 
of the earth. The size and height of trees are 
considered, but not the green colour of their 
leaves. Again, he finds how inaccurate are 
Homer's descriptions of colour, and adopts the 
same suggestion, namely, that colours were pro- 
bably not perceived at that time as they are 
now. In 1867 M. Magnus, in a work entitled 
Die Entwickelung des Farbensinnes, published 
at Iena, gave reasons for believing in the same 
progressive appreciation of colours as Geiger; 
in the same gradually increasing sensibility to 
colour impressions. Believing that at first man- 
kind merely perceived white and black, the 
presence or absence of light, he believed red to 
have been the first true colour to be recognized, 
and that the power of perceiving the other colours 
was gradually acquired in the order of the colours 
in the solar spectrum. ‘Thus he believed the per- 
ception of red to be followed by that of yellow, 
these two colours seemingly having the longest and 
most powerful waves of ether. The perception 
of green followed, then of blue, and lastly of 
violet. Dr, Magnusbelieved that it was whilst red 
and black were alone distinguished thatthe hymns 
of the Vedas were written, that yellow was also 
recognized in the Time of Homer, and that it 
was only at a later date that the perception of 
green followed, and lastly that of blue and 
violet. He believed it to be only in quite recent 
times that the numerous shades of the solar 
spectrum have been defined with exactness, 
that the evolution of the colour-sense is still in- 
complete, and that the time will come when the 
ultra-violet rays will be perceptible to the eye, 
though their existence is only at present recog- 
nized on account of their chemical effects. It 
has already been pointed out that colour-blindness 
has been supposed to be a return to the prin 
tive condition of vision in mankind. A further 
examination, says a contemporary, however, 
shows, that, even supposing primitive vision to 
have been such as Dr. Magnus suggested, this 
could not be the case. In colour-blindness the 
perception of red is almost invariably lost, while 
that of blue and violet is present. The reverse 
is supposed to have happened when colours 
were first appreciated by mankind. Red colours 
are thpught to have been perceived when blue 
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and violet were not yet distinguished. Thus 
there is no resemblance between colour-blind- 
ness and the condition which is supposed by 
Dr. Magnus to have prevailed when the colour- 
sense was in a primitive condition, nor can it be 
looked upon as an indication that such an un- 
developed state of the colour-sense ever existed.” 
This doctrine of the progressive appreciation 
of colours is difficult to apply in the case of the 
Japanese, at least to such an extent as is claimed 
by M. Geiger. Let any Englishman attempt to 
describe verbally five or six colours outside the 
primary colours of the spectrum, and he will 
find himself perplexed for terms. If he goes to 
the dyer’s vocabulary he will discover names 
enough ; as rosine, Bismarck, cardinal red, terra 
cotta, magenta, old gold, maroon, plum, seal 
brown, garnet, dark wine,andso forth. But these 
names belong rather to the region of special 
and technical knowledge : they are not in com- 
mon use. Centuries ago, however, any Japanese 
of ordinary education could have given at least 
as many terms, and what is more, they conveyed 
a distinct impression to his mind, which can 
scarcely be said of rosine, Bismarck, old gold, 
maroon, dark wine, and so forth. At any rate 
it would be an interesting point for our sino- 
logues to determine how far, if at all, the oldest 
literature of this country gives any evidence that 
sensibility to colour impressions has been pro- 
gressive. 


Tue comings and goings of Sovereigns now-a- 
days are expensive affairs. Zruth say: I 
hear that the Emperor's tour in Austria and 
Italy will cost not less than £40,000. The 
amount which he has to give away to the ser- 
vants of the Sovereigns whom he visits is some- 
thing fabulous, and the presents of various kinds 
costa frightful sum. The Emperor took with 
him from Berlin eighty diamond rings, one 
hundred and fifty silver stars, fifty scarf-pins, all 
richly jewelled ; thirty diamond bracelets, six 
splendid presentation swords, thirty large photo- 
graphs of himself, with the Empress and their 
children, all in gold frames ; thirty gold watches, 
with chains (one of these is the correct present 
toa kitchen functionary); one hundred cigar- 
cases, with the Imperial arms and monogram 
in gold; and twenty stars in diamonds of the 
Orders of the Black and Red Eagle. 5 





Tue question of returning, on saké sent from 
Tokyo to the provinces, the duty on its admission 
into the capital, has been discussed by the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, The im- 
position of a transit duty on sakd was decided 
upon only during the present year, the object be- 
ing to create a fund to be applied towards the ex- 
pense of the city improvements. It was notified 
in August last, the rate being fixed at 50 sen per 
koku of the liquor that enters the capital. As 
the liquor so imported, however, is not all con- 
sumed in Tokyo, it is evident that if the quantity 
despatched to Izu, Sagami,and adjacent parts 
be again subjected to a duty, its price will be 
considerably affected, The Tokyo dealers, fore- 
seeing that this could only result in country 
buyers ordering their goods direct from the 
producers, now come forward and say that the 
Authorities ought to return duty on saké sent into 
the country to prevent the loss to the trade of 
the capital that would inevitably ensue. The 
Bukka Shimpo adds to the above that this im- 
position of duty on saké is a step which will in 
all probability be a precedent, and the question 
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of returning the duty on re-exports from the 
capital should not be regarded as affecting that 
article alone. Indeed, if luxuries are to be taxed 
on entry into Tokyo, it is not likely that such 
as are intended for other parts of the country will 
be sent to the capital at all. Though this is the 
first instance of duty being imposed on a com- 
modity entering Tokyo since the mediatization 
of the Government, we are reminded by the 
Bukka Shimpo that during the Tokugawa 
régime and particularly when Oguri Kozuke 
was inspector of Yedo, a duty was collected on 
saké. To this end examination houses were 
established at Uraga and Sagami, as well as at 
the Etai-bashi in Yedo. 





Tue weekly returns of the Bank of Japan are 
modelled on those of the Bank of England. 
But there is an important difference in the 
nature of the items, for whereas the Bank of 
England's accounts deal only with notes of one 
nature, ze. those issued by the Bank itself, the 
accounts of the Bank of Japan include three 
varieties, namely, Government notes, National 
Bank notes, and Convertible notes. No distinc- 
tion, however, is made between these three 
varieties in the weekly return; they are all in- 
cluded under the heading of ‘notes in circula- 
tion.” The Kerza? Zasshi criticises this method. 
It observes that during November a consider- 
able variation took place in the amount of notes 
in circulation and the specie in reserve. The 
returns of the Bank were thus :— 


Week ending Week ending 
Nov. grd. Nov. agth, 


Yen. 
Amount of Notes in circulati $7,721,064 
‘Amount of Specie in reserve 4957540704 





There thus appears to have been a decrease of 
1,200,865 yen in the note circulation, and of 
749,161 yen in the specie reserve. The figures 
are too small to be of dny consequence. Very 
much larger variations are liable to occur at 
any time owing to conditions that can scarcely 
be called abnormal. But the Kefzai Zasshi 
thinks—and we agree with. it—that information 
should be given as to the-nature of the notes in 
which an increase or a decrease takes place. 
Another point made by our contemporary is 
that although the balance of trade has been 
against Japan during the present year, the im- 
port of specie exceeds the export, owing doubt- 
less to the transfer of Government funds from 
Europe. It would be interesting, the A’e‘za? 
says, to know something about this process of 
transfer, and when it is likely to be completed, 
for at present it imparts an untrustworthy aspect 
to the financial situation, and its termination, un- 
less anticipated by the public, may easily create 
an uneasy feeling, or even lead to a crisis. 


We read in the Chinese Times that the revival 
of the Mitkiewicz-Barker scheme, concerning 
which we wrote same time ago, is virtually an 
accomplished fact. Our contemporary says, in- 
deed, that we might have made the announce- 
ment in even more authoritative terms, but see- 
ing that our article was published at the end of 
October, our statement seems to have been 
sufliciently explicit. The Chinese Zimes goes 
on to explain that the basis of the scheme of 
last year was the supply of money to China 
in exchange for certain concessions, and adds 
that the negotiations having reached a tolerably 
clear stage, “the protocol now signed, or about 
to be signed, will form the basis of an inter- 
national compact which will solve all the 
financial difficulties of China and inaugurate 
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an era of activity in great national under- 
takings.” Our own opinion, previously expres- 
sed; is that money the interest of which -is 
paid in “ concessions ” invariably proves cruelly 
dear. However, our Tientsin contemporary 
does not make much account of this feature, 
It thinks that any port is good in a storm, and in- 
asmuch as “the country cannot be given away 
to foreigners more ruinously than its resources 
are now wasted and its wealth drained by indivi- 
dual natives,” the Chinese Times welcomes even 
a Mitkiewicz-Barker loan paid for by conces- 
sions. This way of looking at the matter puts 
anend to criticism. So soon as we are told 
that it is not of supreme importance whether 
China has paid too high a price for her “financial 
relief,” and that ‘much may be forgiven to 
those, whether foreign or native, who are in- 
strumental in breaking the ancient spell and 
introducing a new order of things,” we have 
only to bow our heads and commiserate China 
on the evil plight from which such an exit 
alone is possible. For the rest, the real base of 
operations, as we predicted, appears to be in 
London, and we are told that if ‘‘ the business 
has fallen to Americans,” it is because “ they 
had the intelligence to grasp the problem and 
the motive power to carry it through.” 





Tue Choya Shimbun has seen reason to modify 
the very violent utterances of its correspondent 
in London, Mr. Ozaki, on the subject of Mr. 
Henry Norman’s admission to audience by the 
Emperor of Japan. The TOky6 journal now 
learns, what every moderately well informed 
person knew long ago, that Mr. Norman did 
not have the honour of a formal audience, but 
that he was merely presented to the Emperor on 
the occasion of His Majesty's inspection of the 
military manceuvres at the Toyama College, 
when Mr. Norman was among the spectators. 
A similar course was pursued in the case of 
Mr. Lucy, of the Daily News. He was pre- 
sented to the Emperor after a review on the 
Hibiya Parade Ground. The Choya Shimbun 
also corrects Mr. Ozaki’s silly assertion that the 
Pall Mail Budget occupies the position of a 
third-class TOky6 journal. ‘It is not to be 
doubted,” says our contemporary, ‘that the 
Pall Mall is a newspaper commanding more 
or less influence, and enjoying a large share of 
public patronage, though it does not rank with 
great journals of the highest order.” It is a 
pity that the Choya did not make these dis- 
coveries before publishing Mr. Ozaki’s remarks. 
When Mr. Norman was in TOky6, the editor of 
the Choya Shimbun himself took a leading part 
in an entertainment given to him by representa- 
tives of the Tékyé press. This was a strange 
course to pursue in respect of ‘a reporter of a 
paper ranking with a third-class Tékyé journal.” 


Wuen the Government decided in August last 
that imposts levied upon brothels and similar 
or auxiliary institutions, should henceforth be 
included in local taxes, one consequence of the 
decision was that the administration of these 
imposts would henceforth come under the 
direct control of Local Assemblies. Monies 
thus obtained had previously been applied to 
defray the expenses of lock-hospitals and police 
de meurs, and not been subject to any public 
control. A difficulty foreseen in connection 
with the new system was that, if Local As- 
semblies were required to vote these imposts, 
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tion as to the manner of their expenditure—in- 
formation that could scarcely be given in public, 
and yet could not be withheld without provoking 
the Assemblies’ opposition. This difficulty ap- 
pears to have been encountered. We read in 
the columns of the Mainichi Shimbun that in 
three Local Assemblies a complication has al- 
ready arisen, The Yamanashi Assembly set 
the example. Being called on to vote a sum 
of 1,300 yen for the above purposes, a member 
asked for accurate information with regard to 
the manner of expenditure, but as the official 
interrogated declined to go beyond the fact of 
the meney being required for the public service, 
the Assembly refused to proceed with the mea- 
sure. The Osaka Assembly thought it expedient 
to ask the Governor himself to attend and 
offer explanations ; but the Governor declined, 
on the ground that the explanation of the police 
officials should suffice. The Assembly there- 
fore shelved the question. In the Shiga As- 
sembly explanations were withheld, the local 
officials stating that they proposed to apply the 
money in accordance with directions from the 
Minister of State for the Interior. The Assembly 
accordingly refused to pass the vote. Thus far, 
therefore, the new system has not been at- 
tended with satisfactory results, The Mainichi 
Shimbun suggests that if public explanations 
cannot be conveniently given, local officials must 
comply with the regulations framed to meet 
such contingencies, and give the necessary ex- 
planations to the Assemblies im camerd. 





Tur Bukka Shimpo learns that at a recent 
meeting of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry a draft scheme prepared by 
Messrs. Okuda and Kit6, Councillors of the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, de- 
signed to enlarge the scope and competency of 
the Chamber, was discussed. Mr. Shibusawa in 
a few remarks explanatory of the objects of the 
meeting, stated that Count Inouye, to avoid as 
far as possible any semblance of interference 


with the Chamber, had decided to submit the | » 


draft for the discussion of leading business men. 
The scheme, which is made up of some 16 
articles, sets forth that the objects of Chambers 
of Commerce are to investigate matters bearing 
on foreign and domestic trade, and to arbitrate 
in any disputes that may arise among business 
men, Chambers may, subject to the approval 
of the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, be established in centres of mer- 
cantile importance and these bodies shall have 
the right of stating their views to the Authorities 
as to the promulgation or revision of laws and 
regulations bearing on commerce and industry, 
and may communicate directly with Government 
Offices. The members shall consist of repre- 
sentatives from local banks, companies, and 
firms dealing in local products, and the expenses 
shall be borne by such banks, companies, or 
firms. Various articles deal with the qualifica- 
tions of members and of honorary councillors. 
The discussion chiefly turned on the question of 
whether the qualification for the opening of a 
Chamber should be according to the population 
of the town or locality, or a list should be pre- 
pared and notified beforehand of those places 
considered eligible. Should the former course 
be adopted and the standard fixed at, say, a popu- 
lation of 30,000, such commercially unimportant 
places as Kanazawa and Hiroshima would be 
included, while Yokkaichi, a port of great im- 
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those present were in favour of the alternative 
course, the number of Chambers throughout the 
empire being estimated at 30. Several other 
points were discussed, and at length the meeting 
separated with the understanding that the draft 
should again be submitted to the members after 
being revised in accordance with the views of 
the majority. 


Tue Hongkong Daily Press, in an article on 
the audience which the Foreign Representatives 
in Peking will inevitably demand when the Em- 
peror comes of age next February, describes the 
events that occurred in 1873, when the late 
Emperor, Tung-chi, attained his majority :— 
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Mr. Waranass, President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity delivered a speech at the last meeting 
of the Tokyo Economic Society, of which we 
take the following condensed report from the 
Keizat Zasshi:—In my humble view the widen- 
ing of the streets of the capital would not be 
at allan advantage, but the contrary. I fully 
believe that vehicles of all kinds will disappear 
from Tokyo at no distant date, and carriage- 
ways become useless in consequence. Finrik- 
sha will die out in some ten years hence; at 
any rate, both from a sanitary and a monetary 
point of view, they will fall into public disfavour. 
As for a carriage with a pair of horses, 
you will very probably object to the large 
yearly expense of their maintenance, yen 800. 
To my mind either elevated or underground 
railways will be adopted in Tokyo, leaving 
the streets for foot-passengers only., We are 
certainly appropriating western civilization by 
leaps and bounds. Look at Kobe, where 
they have decided on having the electric 
light without having passed through the transi- 
tion stage of gas. In the same way would it 
not be better for the economic requirements of 
this country to provide for street railways at 
once before the stage of carriages has been 
ee upon? In London underground 
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railways are employed ; in New York they run 
overhead; and the streets of both cities are 
much cleaner and tidier than the thoroughfares 
of Tokyo, which are disfigured by wells, police- 
boxes, jinriksha, projecting eaves, telegraph 
posts, &c,, &c. I would suggest that the money 
to be spent in widening the streets would be 
better devoted to placing all the telegraph wires 
underground, and to the provision of a system 
of water-piping underground. The Ginza as it 
stands is quite sufficient for the purposes of pede- 
strians, and the proposal to widen it has already 
seriously affected the prosperity of thoroughfares 
and property adjacent. I cannot bring myself 
to approve of such a policy. For myself I had 


.| much rather live in a convenient house in a nar- 


row street than in a dwelling rendered uncom- 
«| fortable by the widening of the thoroughfare. 


*| Atways a consistent advocate of administrative 
‘leconomy, the Fiji Shimpd urges the advisability 


of reducing the number of Japanese Legations 
abroad from ten to five, namely, London, Paris, 
(or Berlin), Washington, St. Petersburg, and 
Peking. This leaves out Rome, the Hague, 
i) Vienna, Sdul, and Berlin (or Paris), Our con- 
temporary supports the recommendation by an 
assertion, which depends upon its ipse dixz/, 


-|namely, that Japan does not need so many Mini- 


sters abroad ; and by an argument which, though 
generally true, has little real bearing on the ques- 
tion, namely, that in diplomacy one really able 
man is better than a dozen mediocrities, and 
that the fewer a country’s representatives, the 
more uniform its foreign policy is likely to be. 
The Fiji is very careful to disclaim all inten- 
tion of criticising the competence of the gentle- 
men now discharging diplomatic (functions in 
Europe, but its article lays so much stress on 
the importance of selecting able men with 
| special qualifications for their respective posts, 
that one can scarcely refrain from reading be- 
tween the lines. With whatever object the 
article is written, however, it opens a fair ques- 
tion for discussion. One point the 7i# seems 
to overlook. Japan’s Legations in Western 
capitals are not simply machines for diplomatic 
representation, They are also means of bringing 
the country’s affairs to the notice of the Occident, 
and of educating officials in the very best school 
for acquiring a useful training. It is not yet 
expedient for Japan to measure her expenditure 
by the simple rules of economy or even by the 
value of direct results. There are indirect 
aspects which must be carefully considered 
under the peculiar circumstances of her case. 





Ir seems that the manufacturers of that parti- 
cular class of silk stuff called Aadusaye have 
drifted into very bad habits. A piece of habu- 
faye as it comes from their hands is supposed to 
be sixty feet long, and is purchased by Japanese 
dealers in Yokohama on this supposition. The 
latter do not measure each piece. It would 
naturally be impossible for them to do so. They 
find, however, when they come to use the 
Aabutaye, a shortage amounting sometimes to 
as much as four feet, and not only do they lose 
directly in consequence, but it often happens 
also that Aadu/aye sold to foreign firms is re- 
turned on this account. Frequent remonstrances 
have been addressed to the manufacturers, but 
without any good result. The Japanese silk- 
mercers of Yokohama have now taken a very 
decided step. They have signed a unanimous 
‘Protgstad helgid before the various manufac- 
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turers throughout the empire, and they have, at 
the same time, forwarded copies of this protest 
to the Governors of Kyoto, Kanagawa, Gumma, 
Fukushima, Miyagi, Fukui, Ishikawa, and Gifu, 
with a covering petition, praying that these 
officials will lend their aid to arrest the continu- 
ance of a practice calculated to destroy the 
credit of the manufacturers and seriously injure 
an important branch of the silk-trade. 


Instructions have been forwarded from the 
Foreign Office to local officials at the Open 
Ports that in future the business of foreign 
traders must not be carried on in Japanese 
shops outside the limits of the Settlements. 
This does not mean, of course, that foreigners 
shall not be permitted to enter Japanese shops 
for the purpose of making purchases or effect- 
ing sales. The object is merely to prevent 
evasion of Treaty restrictions by the conduct of 
foreign business in Japanese’ agencies outside 
the Settlements. Any commercial operations 
requiring an establishment—as, for example, 
the holding of auction sales or the exposure of 
goods or samples—are not sanctioned by the 
Treaties at any place outside the Settlement 
boundaries, and the Government is apparently 
resolved that it will not wink at practices which 
may, at any time, be elevated into precedents, 
and are always liable to cause unpleasant com- 
plications. Presumably there is no respectabl 
foreign resident unwilling to confine his transac- 
tions within the lines clearly defined by Treaty. 





Ir we fall out with the United States about 
fisheries and diplomatic interference in Pre- 
sidential elections, these occasional troubles 
are more than set off by the bonds of union that 
are silently drawing the two countries together. 
One cannot be so ungallant as to suppose that 
English ladies could feel jealous of their trans- 
Atlantic sisters, but certainly the capture of 
three ducal coronets in one year by the latter 
might fairly cause a little heart-burning. The 
Dukes of Marlborough, of Norfolk, and of New- 
castle are the noblemen who have gone across 
the water forbrides. The Duke of Marlborough’s 
union with Mrs. Hammersley is already an old 
story. The Duke of Newcastle is to marry Miss 
Zerega—it is said—concerning whom the New 
Fork World writes :— The Zerega family has 
been well-known in New York since about 1850, 
when Augustus Zerega, grandfather of the future 
Duchess, and a rich Spaniard, came here and 
entered business. One of his sons, John Zerega, 
a well-known business man, married Miss Berry, 
a cousin of the well-known Berry Wall, and 
their daughter is the rumoured fiancée of the 
Duke of Newcastle. Miss Zerega came out two 
winters ago. She is a petite blonde, piquant in| 
expression and feature rather than pretty. She 
acious in manner, and popular. Through | 
her mother she will inherit considerable pro- 
perty, but she cannot be called an_ heiress. 
Miss MacTavish, who is to be the future 
Duchess of Norfolk, is described in the following 
thoroughly characteristic fashion by the Pall 
Mall Budget :— 


Miss Virginia MacTavish is tall and stately, a 
decided blonde, and exceedingly dignified in manner 
Yet she never passes a beggar without giving him 

ms, and one of her greatest’ delights is to cheer the 
sick and visit the poor, She spends an hour or more 
every day in this way, During the very cold weather 
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last winter she made a practice of visiting the meanest 

hovels, and relieving the wants of the occupants with 

coal and food. She is an eariy riser, six o'clock seldom 

seeing her in bed. Immediately after dining she 

attends mass at Ignatius's Church, < is but a 
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short distance from her home. Although in the 
Cathedral parish, she prefers St. Ignatius’s Church, 
because it is in charge of the She always 
walks there. One of Miss Mac 
was the elaborate funeral she gave her pet greyhound 
when it died last February. It is said she applied for 
permission to bury the dog in one of the cemeteries, 
and upon being refused decided to inter the remains 
in the yard of her house. An undertaker made a 
handsome rose-wood coffin, lined with white silk, and 
prepared the remains. The next day the funeral took 
place, the servants and a few of the young lady's 
friends attending. The grave was bricked up and a 
mound placed on top, in which was inserted a marble 
tombstone containing the name of the hound, the date 
of its death, and an appropriate verse. During the 
services at the burial Miss MacTavish is said to have 
wept. Her devotion to religion has often been re- 
marked even by those who do not know her. After 
breakfast she uses her carriage, an English hansom 
drawn by two magnificent.looking-horses and attended 
by conchman and footman, to do shopping and visit 
her friends. ‘This consumes the tine until nearly two 
o'clock, when she returns home for luncheon. Besides 
her mother, who is a type of the fine old English lady, 
there is ens a lady friend or two to join Miss 
Virginia at luncheon. ‘Ihe evening dinner, when 
Miss Virginia is not dining out, is, of course, a much 
more elaborate affair, twelve or fifteen guests often 
sitting at table. ‘The early afternoon is generally 
spent at home, after which the family drive out to 
Druid Hill Park. She is a prominent, member of the 
Elkridge Fox-hunting Club, and attends all the meets, 
no matter what may be the condition of the weather. 
One of her mounts last winter led over some of the 
most dangerous territory in the Baltimore country, but 
she kept in the tracks while the other ladies and many 
ofthe gentlemen gave up the chase, Miss MacTavish’s 
chaser is an English thoroughbred, imported at a great 
cost. 

















An interesting comparison has just been made 


‘between the market prices of land in Australia 





nd England. The difference is enormously 
in favour of Australia, but the-reasons of the 
disparity are obscure. The colony of Victoria, 
which is selected for purposes of comparison, 
has an area almost exactly equal to that of 
Great Britain; it has a population of about one 
million as compared with Great Britain’s thirty- 
two millions, and its chief city, Melbourne, 
though containing fully one third of the colony's 
total population, is not one-tenth of the size 
of London. All this would indicate a much 
lower price for land in Victoria than in Great 
Britain. Here are the facts, however, as stated 
by The Times :-— 


‘An Australian gentleman, we are told, 
offered for the sum of £50,000. magnificent 





just been 
English estate 





of 1,550 acres, with a real'y grand uid mansion built by an 
deer park, walled gardens, 
one and a 


eminent historical personage, 
lawns, terraces, ce and 
half miles from a railway station, and within th 
London. Allowing for a certain poetic exagger: 
manner of the illustrious George Robins, this must be ad- 
mitted to be an attractive picture, nor can it be denied 
that the successful colonist retiring upon the amenities of 
this apparently unblemished survival of English rusal life 
would have his lines cast in pleasant places. "The pleasure, 
however, must be enhanced by turning to the other side 
of the possible balance-sheet. The same colonist to 
whom this tempting offer was made bad recently ob. 
tained £50,000—precisely the amount which would 
have enabled him, if he had chosen, to complete the 
purchase- for an estate comprising ‘‘50u acres of poor 
soil, with “a nice cottage on it,” some 26 miles distant 
from Melbourne. ‘That this is not an exceptional instance 
is shown by further particulars illustrating the value of 
land in Austcalia which cur informants furnish: ‘Another 
Australian gentleman sold some fifteen years ago a run” 
and house, 60 miles from Melbourne, for £250,000 and it 
is stated ‘that the estate is now saleable at £1,000,e<0 
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sterling. Nor is this incredible when we love at the 
high prices obtained both for house property and build- 

land in Melbourne and other towns in Victoria, and es- 
pecially at the rapid advance in values. It is unnecessary 
to quote more than a few of the very significant figures ex- 
| tracted by Messrs. Dowsett and Co, from the records of the 





Melijourne land sales. Muiidings in Collins-street, with a 
frontage of 195} feet by a depth of 313 feet, have been sold 
for £300,000; at the corner of Bourke street and Spring- 
street frontages of 132 feet and So feet have fetched 
and neat the Melbourne Gas Works has been 

ued at from £20 0.0 to £35,000 per acre; two 
at Brightony a few miles frum the city have 
been purchased for £6,000.“ Faily this year.” we are 
told, it was predicted that land at {lawihine sould fetch 
for corner blocks £450 per foot ; these bl cks 
sold at £18e per foot, and other lands at £72 per foo! 
The figures showing the prices obtained’ for farm lots 
and cattle runs are almost equally stiking. But what is 
most rem able of all is the proof afforded by the im- 
mense sums invested in landed est, and subscribed to com. 
panies specially dealing in that commodity that capital, both 
Australian and Biitish, is flowing with confident preference 
to the land. Whether the cenfidence is thoroughly well 
nded it would be rash tu say, A‘ boom "in the land 

et is as likely to carry the investing public too far as 
But the fact is indisputable. One 
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Australian company formed to take over certain specified 
roperties starts with a capital of £3,000,000, all of 

Ras’ been. subseribed for privately” the Scottish Widows? 
Fund Assurance Society has recently invested nearly a 
million sterling in loans secured on freehold mortgages in 
the Australasian colonies, obtaining a return of 5 per cent. 
interest, with a margin, it is believed, that insures safety. 











Tue third and concluding volume of Professor 
Appert's Ancien Japon has appeared, following 
close upon the heels of the second volume. 
The greater portion, indeed nearly the whole, of 
this admirable little book of a hundred and odd 
pages is taken up with a dictionary of the in- 
stitutions, costumes, and celebrated personages 
of old Japan, The names of deities and mytho- 
logical characters, such as finda place in the 
works of artists and sculptors, are also included 
in these pages. The author has in no sense 
attempted to provide an exhaustive glossary of 
terms, but has used his judgment in selecting 
such only as he deems most likely to be re- 
quired by European students in their study of 
the antiquities of the empire. The three 
volumes are for the pocket or the study table 
rather than for the library shelf, and will prove 
the handiest of companions. A preliminary list 
of painters, divided into their different schools 
—the primitive school, the five different branches 
of the Yamato school, the five different branches 
of the Chinese school, and the two different 
branches of the modern school, with an addi- 
tional list of realistic painters—precedes the 
dictionary. This list is followed by a list of 
illustrated works, histories, romances and travels, 
and other explanatory matter. Professors Appert 
and Kinoshita are to be congratulated on the 
completion of this excellent series. 


From the Oficial Gaze/te we learn that at De- 
cember 31st last year, of 1,581,726 persons who 
paid land tax to the amount of more than 5 yen, 
1,488,107 were entitled to vote in election as 
provided in the rider to the Local Assembly Re- 
gulations, the remainder, 93,619, not possessing 
that right. The number of persons who paid 
land tax of more than 10 yen was 882,517, of 
whom 802,975 enjoyed the suffrage in accord- 
ance with the rider of Article XIII. of the Local 
Assembly Regulations. | 


ae 
The Foron Shinshi gives a table showing 


the numbers of electors and persons exercising 
the suffrage for several years past, remarking 
that the figures show a distinct decline of pros- 








perity. The following is the table :— 
Exercisep THE SuFFRAGE. Etscror 
sees ee 879.347 « 1,809,610 











878,840 cesses. 1,784 O41 
871,762 eseseeees 1,718,020 
849,234 veeeeeeee 1)682.419 
840,005 « + 1.637.927 
- 809,880 « 





802,975 - 


Tue Hocht Shimbun discussing the question 
of extending self governing rights to Cities, 
Prefecture and Districts, the drafts of which 
tems are now before the Senate, sets forth 
the arguments on both sides. The opponents of 
the proposed change say they have no objection 
to the conferring of local self government on 
Cities and Prefectures, but they cannot see that 
gun which are really districts, not communities, 
should be’placed in the same category. Indeed, 
such an act would be an encroachment on the 
supreme rights of the Crown. Already a desire 
to reduce the number of small governing bodies 
is Leing manifested in Europe, specially in 
England and France, and any step taken to- 
wards creating local self governing powers for 


gun gat be a distinct move in a direction 
riginal from 
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opposite to this tendency. Those who take the 
other side assert that if Districts are excluded 
from the self government system, there is no 
ground for the inclusion in it of cities, and 
Prefectures, and lay particular stress on the ad- 
visability of placing Districts in the position of 
being able to hold property, make contracts, or 
institute actions in courts of law. With a 
complete system of local self government ap- 
plicable to fu, ken, and gun, an important 
preliminary step towards the establishment of 
Parliament will have been taken. If the last 
mentioned cannot be included then the coun- 
try is not ready for a Parliament. 


Tut Choya Shimbun, in a note on the reserves 
of the Nippon Ginko, has the following :— 
“For from reason or other the Nippon Ginko 
began some time ago to publish weekly state- 
ments of the amounts of convertible notes in 
circulation and of the specie reserves. The 
object was probably to increase the public con- 
fidence in the finances of the country, and as 
week after week passed on, the augmentation 
of specie, especially gold, was very striking till 
at length the public could not withhold their 
commendation of the dilligence displayed by 
the Bank officials. During the last two or three 
weeks, however, a falling off has been apparent ; 
the last weekly statement, indeed, indicating a 
decrease of no less than 500,000 yen as com- 
pared with the previous period. A doubt has 
arisen in our mind as to whether the Nippon 
Ginko may not have concluded that a sufficient 
amount of reserve has been accumulated. Turn- 
ing, them, to the ratio between specie reserve and 
paper notes in other countries, we find it to be 
for the Bank of England, at the rate of yen 1 
gold to yen 1.70-1.80 in paper; in France yen 1 
gold and silver to yen 1.14-1.15 in paper; in 
Holland yen 1 to yen 1.25, and in Germany 
almost at par. In Japan the ratio is yen 1 in 
gold and silver to yen 1.50-1.60 in paper. It 
seems from the above, therefore, that it cannot 
well be fancied that the present amount of 
reserve is sufficient, and we are led to ask 
whether the decrease in the latest return is not 
due to some other and unavoidable circum- 
stance. The total amount of paper notes issued 
by the Bank up to August 6th-11th, when the 
first return was issued, was yen 53,015,729, while 
the amount as given in the most recent return 
is yen 61,992,393, showing an increase of yen 
8,976,664. More striking, however, than this in- 
crease has been the augmentation of the gold 
reserve which, at the former of these periods, 
was yen 1,443,777 and at the latter yen 
11,992,413, or an increase of yen 10,548,636 in 
the comparatively short space of less than four 
months. And, going back farther, how did 
the gold reserves stand in the report pub- 
lished by the bank on 31st December last 
year? The contrast was indeed a_ pitiful 
one, for the gold reserve did not exceed 
yen 61,000, while the amount of convertible 
notes in circulation was yex 50,000, It has 
been the other way about with the silver re- 
serve, the figures standing at yen 30,948,970 in 
last year's report, and at yen 29,102,271 in the 
latest return, or a decrease of yen 1,846,699, 
the decrease, however, the week before last 
being only about yen 350,000, In being 
more anxious to accumulate gold than silver, 
the bank officials are no doubt influenced by a 
very reasonable consideration as to appreciation 
of the former metal. On the wh, there has 
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thus been an increase in the amount of the re- 
serves, for while the figures in the first return were 
yen 32,533,944, the weekly statement before 
last was ye 41,591,000 or an increase of yen 
9,057,066. We regret that, after matters had 
assumed so promising a shape, there should now 
be symptoms of a falling off.” 

Our contemporary seems to forget that the 
Bank is not required by law to hold more than 
acertain reserve. According to the showing of 
the Choya itself, the ratio of the gold reserve 
to the note circulation is better than that in the 
case of the Bank of England, and we do not 
see why this should not content the Japanese. 


Tue annual meeting of the Yokohama Skating 
Club was held on Wednesday in the Club Hotel, 
Mr. J. O. Averill, Jr., in the chair. There 
was a small attendance of members. The ac- 
counts were passed and the Committee, Messrs. 
Averill and Sutter, réelected. It was stated 
that the skating pond will be ready for freezing 
by the 2oth inst., and hopes were expressed that 
as favourable a season will be experienced as last 
year when skating extended over thirty days. 
The following are the accounts :— 
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We have been requested to draw attention to 
the announcement of an amateur performance 
to be given at the Public Hall on Thursday next, 
when a comedietta, in one act, by Walter Gor- 
don, entitled ‘Dearest Mamma,” and “The 
Wedding March,” an adaptation by W. S. Gil- 
bert of “Le Chapeau de Paille,” will be pro- 
duced. Mr. Gordon’s trifle, though somewhat 
ancient, will be appreciated by those who have 
not previously seen it, the little piece having 
often figured successfully on the bills of several 
London houses as a /ever de rideau. Seldom 
—one might say never, or hardly ever—is an 
adaptation equal to the original, but in “The 
Wedding March” Mr. Gilbert has done his 
work exceedingly well. ‘The Straw Hat,” 
however, is so intensely funny throughout 
that it stands some pruning without much 
detriment, and although a very great deal de- 
pends upon the actors, Yokohama possesses 
the necessary talent for a first rate performance 
of Gilbert’s adaptation if the parts be properly 
cast. We recommend those who have never 
seen the piece not to miss this opportunity, 
indeed, its chances of success are so great as 
to render a repetition probable, especially as 
the ladies and gentlemen who will perform are 
engaged in the cause of ‘ sweet charity.” 





Tur Rising Sun of the sth inst., says:— 
“Saint Andrew's Day was again most ap- 
propriately observed in Nagasaki this year, the 
occasion being taken advantage of by the Scotch 
residents to follow their established custom of 
honouring their Patron Saint, and at the same 
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me entertain their friends in proper Scottish 
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style. As on previous occasions, the banquet 
was given at the ‘ Fukuya,” where covers were 
laid for fifty. The invitations were issued for 
7 p-m., and shortly after that hour hosts and 
guests, numbering, we believe, thirleen and 
thirty-six respectively, sat down together to 
dinner in the Fukuya large dining hall, which 
had been most tastefully decorated with flowers 
and evergreens, and the walls hung with flags 
of all nations. Messrs. A. B. Glover and J. M. 
Stoddart again occupied, and most ably filled, 
the officé of Chairman and Vice-Chairman re- 
spectively.” 


We observe that no less a newspaper than the 
Fiji Shimpo indulges in prophecies about the in- 
tentions of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha to establish 
a new line of steamers to some foreign port. By 
a process of negative reasoning the 7ii arrives 
at the conclusion that a service across the 
Pacific, with Vancouver as the Eastern terminus, 
isin contemplation. But the rough seas and 
extreme cold to be encountered on that route in 
winter are said to be deterrent. We do nat 
place much faith in rumours accompanied by 
such comments, especially when we find that 
the projected European trip of Mr, Suenobu, 
one of the directors of the Company, is said to 
be connected with the new-line project, whereas 
we happen to know that such is not the case. 


Curist Cuurcn was filled on Wednesday by a 
large congregation which assembled to witness 
the marriage, by the Rev. E, Champneys Irwine, 
of Mr. Frank Gillett and Miss Lilian Rice, the 
civil ceremony having been previously perform- 
ed by H.B.M.’s Consul, Mr. J. Troup. The 
bride, who looked exceedingly well, was led to 
the altar by her father, Mr, Geo. E. Rice, her 
sisters being the bridesmaids, and Mr. Gower 
Robinson, as “ best man,” supporting the bride- 
groom. ‘The front of the altar was tastefully 
decorated with bamboo foliage and white chry- 
santhemums, and Mr. Griffin presided at the 
organ. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 


in the Bank of Japan for the week ending the Sth 
nstant, were as follows:— 


Coxverrinie Nores. Reservas ay Sxcunitigs, 


Yax. Yer. 
Notes issied a. 60,954,709 | Gold coin and bullion. r0,993.418 
reoin and bull 
Public Loan ‘Bon 
Treasury bills 
Government Bi 
Deeds .... 


ion. 104 
ion. 











(60,954,709 





60,954,709 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
1,858,622 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 59,069,087 is in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 1,053,103 as compared with 
ven 58,042,984 at the end of the previous week. 


Tur Hyogo News says:—The section of the 
Sanyo Railway between Akashi and Himeji is 
to be opened for traffic on the 25th instant. 
It is stated that some first-class carriages of a 
new design have just arrived from England for 
the Company, and are fitted with several con- 
veniences not possessed by any carriages hitherto 
used in Japan. 


Tuere are pirates and pirates. An American 
“free-booker” has sent Mrs. Humphry Ward 
a cheque for five hundred dollars, on account 
the profits of a filibustered edition of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.” This is golden balm for unprotected 


authors. 
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POLITICAL SPEECHES BY 
OFFICIALS, 
ea 


NE of the questions agitating the minds 

of responsible persons in Japan at 
present is the propriety of allowing officials 
to deliver political speeches. Accord- 
ing to the rule now in force, nothing 
of the kind is permitted, neither are 
officials at liberty to become members 
of political associations. It will easily be 
understood that the immediate cause of 
this subject’s public discussion is General 
Viscount Tor1o’s recent escapade. The 
General put his name to a political mani- 
festo setting forth the programme of a 
new party, to be called the Neutral- 
Conservatives. No sooner, however, was 
the manifesto published than the dis- 
tinguished officer found himself compelled 
to disavow all connection with it, his posi- 
-tion as a General precluding participation 
in any movement of the kind. Then people 
began to reflect. ‘ General Tor10,” they 
said, “though undoubtedly borne on the 
roll of the army, is a retired officer 
(Aishoku). Practically his position in this 
respect is identical with that of General 
Count YAMAGATA, General Count Kuropa, 
and other high officials who, though hold- 
ing military rank, are actively engaged in 
political affairs. If the veto of the law be 
impartially applied, these statesmen ought 
to abstain from all share in political 
affairs.” Of course the distinction, though 
sufficiently obscure to furnish material for 
special pleading, is plain enough to every 
one desirous of understanding it. To take 
part in the Government of the empire is 
one thing; to fill a post in the Administra- 
tion and at the same time to become af- 
filiated to a party having for its object the 
setting up of an adverse administration, is 
another and a wholly different thing. But 
a broader and much more rational issue 
has been raised; namely, whether it is 
really a prudent policy to close the 
mouths of officials. The law says that they 
must not deliver political speeches. How, 
then, are their views to become known to 
the public at large? This is a point to 
which we ourselves directed attention some 
years ago. It seemed to us that, as a 
means of educating the people and dispell- 
ing the delusions created by the giddy 
speeches, lectures, and writings of ir- 
responsible agitators, no safer course pre- 
sented itself than provincial tours by 
leading Government officials who, with- 
out for a moment engaging in polemics 
with the agitators, should nevertheless 
lay before the people the true aims and 
purposes of the Administration. Of late 
there has been some activity of this nature. 
Counts Iro and MatTsuKATA, and es- 
pecially Count INOUYE, have taken ad- 
vantage of their visits to centres of 
industry and commerce in the interior, 
and have delivered speeches which must 
have contributed materially to direct the 
public mind into sound channels. Whe- 
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ther the practice might not be extended 
with benefit is a question worth consider- 
ing. But to annul the law forbidding 
officials to take part in political associa- 
tions or to deliver political speeches, 
would be at least rash. Even in Western 
countries with free institutions commis- 
sioned officers borne on the active list are 
precluded from meddling with politics. 
The veto does not extend to retired 
officers, indeed, and an exception might, 
perhaps, be made in their case in Japan 
also; though it is not difficult to conceive 
objections to such a course. But as for 
the Government itself, its attitude in re- 
spect of political questions has hitherto 
been consistently directed by a unique 
principle, plainly discernible even to out- 
siders. It recognises only one source of 
authority in the Empire, the Throne. 
From the Throne it holds its mandate, 
and with the sanction of the Throne it is 
engaged in the compilation of a Constitu- 
tion presently to be promulgated over the 
Imperial Sign-manual. Among the extra- 
ordinary changes and metamorphoses of 
the past twenty years, the inviolability 
of the Imperial right has alone remained 
untouched, and on this one unshaken spot 
of firm ground statesmen cannot choose but 
build the Constitution. Such a programme, 
to be perfectly consistent, absolutely pre- 
cludes everything in the nature of political 
discussion on the part of officials. So 
soon as discussion is permitted, from that 
moment the question is removed beyond 
the sphere of the EMPEROR’S absolute au- 
thority and carried into the domain of ir- 
responsible philosophy and popular fancy. 
The day will come, no doubt, when politi- 
cal issues will be submitted here, as they 
are elsewhere, to the will of the people. 
But in the meanwhile it is the evident 
programme of Japanese statesmen to re- 
gard themselves, and to invite the nation 
to regard them, as the interpreters of the 
Imperial will. After the Constitution is 
promulgated the representatives of the 
people will be in a position to exercise 
delegated functions of progressive re- 
vision, probably within defined limits. 
So far, however, as the present Mini- 
sters of the Crown are concerned, they 
cannot, by example, admit the privilege 
of public criticism until the EMPEROR 
himself grants it constitutionally. And 
a similar rule must of course hold in 
respect of all officials, since these, in 
their several degrees, are representa- 
tives of the same principle. Evidently 
the strict observance of this prohibition 
does not commend itself to personal ambi- 
tion. Politicians would better consult 
their own popularity and strengthen their 
chances of retaining office hereafter, by 
direct appeals to the sense and intelligent 
sympathy of the nation. But after all, it 
is only a question of temporary probation. 
From the moment the Constitution is pro- 





mulgated, officials may fairly stand forth 
as its exponents and defenders. So, too, 
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they might with equal propriety abandon 
their reticent réle in respect of the new 
Local Government system or the Civil 
Codes. But every departure from the 
tule must plainly be a matter of discre- 
tion ; to remove the prohibition altogether 
at this stage of political progress would, 
in our opinion, be a mistaken and perilous 
measure. 








MR. DENNY AND RESIDENT FUAN. 
aos tae 

E have received a copy of Mr. O. 

N. Denny's essay “China and 
Korea,” which has already appeared, in full 
or in part,in Eastern and American journals. 
We frankly confess that, from a political 
point of view, we have no sympathy with 
Mr. DENNyY’s attempts to establish the 
theory of Korean independence. An in- 
dependent Korea seems to us an impossi- 
bility, and could scarcely fail to prove a 
factor of international disturbance. It is, 
however, pretty generally acknowledged 
that whatever be the status of a nation, it 
possesses an inherent right to assert and 
maintain its independence, provided that 
it can exercise the necessary strength. 
Mr. DENNY believes that Korea’s status is 
actually one of independence, and endea- 
vours, in the pamphlet before us, to prove 
this by appeals to international law. But 
international law is a veritable myth for 
the ends of such an argument. Inter- 
national law serves only one purpose in 
this highly civilized age: it furnishes 
theoretical justification for the acts of any 
Power strong enough to take advantage 
of its provisions. If it could be distinctly 
established—and despite Mr. DENNY'S 
thesis this remains, we think, problema- 
tical—that, in treating Korea as a de- 
pendency, China violates acknowledged 
principles of international law, then, doubt- 
less, there would be found many benevo- 
lent and philanthropic persons ready to 
commiserate Korea’s misfortunes and to 
denounce Chinese aggression. But this 
would not promote the practical consum- 
mation of Korea's aspirations by so much 
as a hair’s breadth. What it might do, 
however, would be to supply a plea to a 
Western nation desirous of interfering in 
Korean affairs, and against such a contin- 
gency China is bound, by the instinct of 
self-preservation, to struggle. China has 
always clung with the utmost tenacity to 
her suzerain claims in respect of her bor- 
der States. Sometimes these claims have 
been of an intangible and almost farcical 
nature. But they have always been in- 
telligible. They represent a traditional 
policy of far-seeing prudence; for these 
States are the buffer which the Middle 
Kingdom seeks to interpose between it- 
self and the shock of collision with the 
outer world. Limiting her own practical 
relations to occasional armed interven- 
tion in the domestic feuds of her tribu- 
taries, accepting no responsibilities for 
their doings, and sometimes having no in- 
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tercourse with them beyond the nominal in- 
vestiture of their rulers, China has adroitly 
sought to preserve the fiction that any 
foreign Power invading their territories 
must ultimately be answerable to her own 
legions. The intangible element of this 
policy reached its extreme development 
in the complication of 1884-5, when, while 
their fleets and regiments were actually 
battling with each other, France and China 
agreed to call the war nothing more than “a 
state of reprisals,” inasmuch as it concerned 
the fate of Tonquin only. But in regard to 
Korea, China has much more vital interests 
at stake. She cannot allow it to hang out 
a sign of tottering independence which 
would in reality be an invitation to foreign 
aggression, and the mistake she makes is 
that she will not give practical and final 
expression to this fact. Experience ap- 
parently fails to teach her anything. In 
every case where she has attempted to 
preserve, without actually knotting, the 
bond between herself and her tributaries, 
its total rupture has been the result. Thus 
she fared with Tonquin; thus she fared 
with Burmah; thus she is in process of 
faring with Thibet, and thus she will pro- 
bably fare with Korea. But though she 
has not yet fully learned this lesson, though 
the prospect of Korea’s drifting away unless 
she holds it much tighter is not yet vividly 
presented to her, she is nevertheless dimly 
conscious of the imperative necessity of re- 
taining the little kingdom. Points of inter- 
national law have no significance for her 
in such a context. It is a question of the 
integrity of her empire. Mr. DENNy’s 
pamphlet, therefore, whatever its merits as 
a theoretical exposition of the things that 
ought to be, from a moral standpoint, is 
stripped of all practical value by its failure 
to recognise the very pivot upon which the 
whole problem turns. No one can be 
blind to the difficulties of Mr. DENNyY’s 
réle. Asacitizen of the United States, 
all his instincts—instincts over which he 
has probably little control—impel him to 
be a partisan of freedom in every guise. 
He cannot bear to contemplate the spec- 
tacle of a small, struggling State reduced 
to acondition of dependency by a huge 
neighbgur. Still less can he endure to see 
that condition achieved by means such as 
Resident YUAN employs. Resident YUAN 
is peculiarly circumstanced. He alone 
has to represent China. By his truculent 
demeanour he has to conceal the pusillani- 
mity of her policy ; by his blustering ways 
he has to compensate her practical self- 
effacement ; by his high-handed dealings 
he has to atone for her invertebrate vacilla- 
tion. Evidently he appreciates the nature 
of his peculiar functions and is qualified 
to discharge them. Thus to Mr. DENNY 
he has become the very personification of 
bullying aggression. The thraldom of a 
nation, a pill that no citizen of the United 
States can digest, is presented to Mr. 
DENNY in its most nauseating form by Re- 
sident YuAN. The romantic American in- 
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veighs bitterly against his Chinese col- 
league ; calls upon the public to condemn 
this tameless, unscrupulous envoy, and 
pours out all the indignation of a civilized 
gentleman who finds himself for the first 
time in contact with semi-barbarous diplo- 
macy and sinister arbitrariness. He de- 
clares that Resident YUAN habitually con- 
spires to defraud the Korean Customs; 
that he engaged, a few months ago, 
in a plot for the overthrow of the 
present KING and the enthronement 
of the notorious TAl WAN Kun, and that 
Viceroy Li has cognisance of the latter 
fact. Mr. DENNY’s object is to discredit 
Yuan, to effect his recall, and thus to raise 
Korea one step higher on the ladder of 
independence. But to us it seems that 
Mr. DENNY has unwittingly suggested 
another issue; namely, the propriety of 
his own tenure of office in Séul. The 
abstract excellence of his motives and their 
concrete results are two very different 
things. We may admire the former, but 
we cannot regard the latter without the 
gravest apprehension. There can be no 
manner of doubt that the part played by 
him in Korean affairs has greatly helped 
to complicate the situation. Possibly out 
of evil good may come. China’s feet may 
be at last forced into her only safe and 
rational path. But this is a very sanguine 
view. The more probable issue is that 
the party of independence in Korea will 
acquire dangerous strength, and that the 
question will have to be ultimately solved 
by means involving wide disturbance. In 
her own interests China ought to recall 
Resident YUAN. He has become an im- 
possibility in Sdul, except as a satrap of the 
Middle Kingdom. Mr. DENNY'S continued 
presence, however, seems equally im- 
practicable, unless the vain attempt to 
establish Korea’s independence is to be 
persevered in. 





MISSIONARIES. 

+ 

A VY one coming into contact with a 
foreign community in countries 
where missionaries are active, cannot fail 
to hear much evil spoken of the propagan- 
dists of the gospel. Taken as it stands, 
this fact amounts to a strong indictment 
of the missionary. In other walks of life 
we unhesitatingly assert of a superior who 
is spoken ill of by his inferiors, or of a 
subordinate who fails to secure the good- 
will of his chiefs, that there is something 
wrong about him. To be persistently 
backbitten, a man’s character must present 
material for the teeth of his enemies to 
lay hold of. And the missionaries are by 
no means above reproach. In many cases 
their zeal outruns their discretion. They 
are sometimes the cause of inter-state 
complications, and not infrequently evil 
comes of the good they would fain do. 
For this reason they are usually in the 
black books of the Diplomatic and Consular 
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Services. HER Majesty’s officials in 
Africa and Eastern Asia have learned 
to regard them as troublesome subjects. 
Perhaps this is to some extent inevitable. 
But to some extent also it is unquestionably 
due to the fact that with the missionary 
enthusiasm and reckless exaltation fre- 
quently take the place of moderation and 
common sense. Again, the missionary too 
often displays a spirit of exclusiveness. 
He lives apart from the bulk of his com- 
mercial fellow-residents. His attitude 
towards them is one of silent disapproval. 
He is more prone to condemn their devia- 
tions from the narrow way than to applaud 
their honest toil. Besides, he is not sent 
tothem. He is sent to the people of the 
country, and, what is still more important 
in this context, he is sent to teach the 
people a creed that does not justify the 
ordinary methods of commercial enterprise. 
Among the doctrines of Christianity there 
is no warrant for the enforced propagation 
of international commerce. The mission- 
ary as aman may admire the enterprise 
that builds up a mighty empire. He may 
love the sturdy adventurers who carry their 
industry and their capital into unknown 
regions. He may acknowledge, in his 
heart of hearts, that the power that created 
humanity, created it subject to the inevit- 
able law of growth or decay. He may see 
that whatever does not wax must of neces- 
sity wane, and that States are no more ex- 
empt from the operation of this law than 
individuals. Yet his imperative duty is to 
preach against practical applications of 
such a principle. There must be offences 
inthe world. His bible tells him that. But 
it tells him also to cry woe unto those by 
whom the offence cometh. On the other 
hand, foreign communities in the East are 
the very embodimentof this principle. They 
are the growth itself, and its instincts of 
growth unconsciously direct their acts and 
attitude. The impulse of enterprise, of 
adventure, of commercial aggressiveness, 
of militant self-assertion, is the motor of 
their whole career. Thus there is an 
intuitively fixed gulf between them and the 
missionary. They view him askance; un- 
consciously magnify his failures and depre- 
ciate his successes, There is another cause, 
also for the missionary’s unpopularity. 
He is too fond of parading his own achieve- 
ments and retailing his sufferings. It is 
his great misfortune to be obliged to 
obtain material support by appeals to the 
imagination as well as to the charity of 
contributors. Perhaps, too, the enthu- 
siasm that directs his course in life distorts 
its surroundings. A convert may awaken 
in him something of the exaggerated joy 
that Heaven is said to experience over 
one repentant sinner. His life also may, 
and probably does, include trials of which 
we see little, but which are none the 
easier to bear because they evoke no 
sympathy. Such allowances, however, are 
not made by his critics. They understand 
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endure it in the mouth of the missionary. 
So there are many elements of antipathy 
and alienation, few bonds of concord or 
céoperation, between missionaries and 
foreign communities in Eastern lands. 
Anyone questioning the latter about the 
former, hears little good and much re- 
proach. 

Canon TAYLOR has recently been ask- 
ing such questions, and has embodied the 
gist of the answers received, together with 
other matter of like import, in the Fort- 
nightly Review for October. His essay is 
called ‘(The Great Missionary Failure.” 
The Canon is a remarkable man. That 
he is an enthusiast says nothing to his 
discredit. Distinction cannot be achieved 
in this world without enthusiasm. His en- 
thusiasm, however, is of an unfortunate 
type. It frequently mars his best work. 
If we were to accept his verdict, we 
should all turn Mahommedans, for the 
doctrines of Mahommet, as practised in 
Egypt, have brought about a state of 
affairs in many respects far more ad- 
mirable, according to Canon TAYLOR, 
than anything existing in Christian coun- 
tries. We ourselves say nothing here 
against Moslem peoples, their doctrines, 
or their habits. We only note that a 
critic who thinks Mahommedans in no need 
of conversion is not likely to applaud 
persons engaged in the work of attempting 
to convert them. He attacks the achieve- 
ments of the missionaries first from an 
arithmetical point of view. They make, 
he says, sixty thousand converts annually. 
But the non-Christian population of the 
world numbers 920 millions, and its aver- 
age rate of increase is 1.2 per cent. an- 
nually. In other words, 11 millions are 
added every year to the non-Christian 
population against sixty thousand sub- 
tracted fromit. Therefore “it would take 
the societies 183 years to overtake the 
growth of the non-Christian population in 
a single year.’’ This is a striking con- 
trast. The Canon, indeed, does not ac- 
curately estimate the result of 183 years’ 
propagandism. An increment of sixty 
thousand annually, plus a natural growth 
of 1.2 per cent., means more nearly 25 
millions than 11 millions of Christians at 
the end of 183 years. Still the result is 
comparatively paltry. Not so the means 
employed. About six thousand European 
and American missionaries are engaged in 
the work at an expenditure of some two mil- 
lions sterling annually, of which the moiety 
is subscribed in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Each convert costs, therefore, over £33, 
and Canon TAYLOR does not fail to ad- 
vance this sterling view of the problem. 
Altogether he calls it ‘a hopeless enter- 
prise,” upon which “vast sums of money, 
and the still more precious lives of hosts 
of devoted labourers, are thrown away.” 
He does not regard Mahommedans, and 
probably still less Buddhists, as ‘“hea- 
thens,” and he would abandon all futile 
This con- 
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clusion the Canon supplements by re- 
marks that are simply an echo of the 
opinions constantly expressed among fo- 
reign communities in Eastern lands on 
the subject of mission work and mis- 
sionaries. We shall not discuss them 
here, preferring to notice the conclusion 
alone, in so far as it concerns Japan. 
Canon TAYLOR, it will be observed admits 
but one test of success. He judges the 
results of missionary labour entirely by the 
number of converts made. Now, in re- 
spect of Japan, this is the very last test we 
should apply. The good done by mis- 
sionaries in this country is not to be 
measured at all by the arithmetical gain 
they secure to Christendom. First among 
their eminently useful achievements is the 
quickening impulse their presence and pro- 
pagandism impart to the general cause of 
teligion. Human beings must have some 
form of faith. It is true that there exist 
many men who without any supernatural 
belief whatever, are a law to themselves 
and an example to neighbours. 
But they are essentially the exception. 
The rule is that all human beings are the 
better for some religious guidance. Let 
us grant that the doctrine of Buddha con- 
tains many noble truths, and that, if faith- 
fully followed, it is capable of making 
men all, or nearly all, that they should be. 
There still remains the fact that, until the 
past few years, Buddhism had virtually 
fallen asleep in Japan. Only to-day, in- 
deed, is there any evidence of a really 
earnest attempt to revive it. And to what 
is that attempt avowedly due? Tocontact 
with militant Christianity. ‘Unless we stir 
ourselves,” the Buddhists say, ‘ we cannot 
hope to hold our ground against this 
energetic, untiring propagandism.” Again, 
Buddhism was never the creed of the rul- 
ing classes in Japan. The four hundred 
thousand Samurai families of feudal days 
were chiefly disciples of Confucianism. 
But Confucianism has gone down with the 
civilization of which it constituted such 
an important feature, and those that 
held by it, being now without any re- 
ligious anchor, are drifting towards posi- 
tivism and materialism, apparently the latest 
products of Western intellect. These men 
are not likely to accept Christianity, But 
what of their children? Are they to be 
educated without any ethical creed other 
than that contained in the pages of pri- 
mers or the headings of copy-books? 
Here it is that the missionary steps in. 
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The good he is accomplishing as an edu- 
At the 
schools founded by his societies and con- 
ducted under his auspices large numbers 
of Japanese boys and girls receives train- 
ing that cannot fail to exercise a salutary 
influence on the national life. There is no 
minifying this immense benefit. If the 
missionary in Japan accomplished nothing 
else, he would still have a worthy result to 
show. But he does accomplish more. 
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of his preaching. Each of his converts may 
cost as many pounds sterling as Canon 
TAYLOR pleases, and their yearly aggre- 
gate may bear as small a ratio as that 
eminent divine likes to the annual incre- 
ment of the non-Christian population. 
There still remain the incontrovertible 
facts that by means of moral education 
the missionary is conferring an incalcul- 
able boon on the rising generation, and 
filling a dangerous blank in their ethical 
training ; while by the ventilation of his 
doctrines and the example of his earnest- 
ness he supplies to the whole body of 
religion, whatever garments it be clothed 
in, a vivifying influence without which it 
would become virtually inanimate. If these 
are inadequate achievements, then, and 
only then, we shall accept Canon Tay- 
Lor’s verdict, and call Christian propa- 
gandism “a hopeless enterprise.” 





THE FAVOURITE NOVEL OF 
THE DAY. 
cet ee ek 

HE principle of heredity has not as 
yet been fully investigated, nor have 
the results of research in this depart- 
ment hitherto been of much value. But it 
remains a subject of deep interest, certain 
in the future to engage the attention of 
many able minds. England at the 
present time there are several remarkable 
instances of hereditary talent. We have 
Lord SALisBuRY, the descendant of the 
great CECIL, as Prime Minister, while his 
nephew, Mr. BALFOour, is recognized as the 
coming man. Dr. THOMAS ARNOLD, who 
deservedly filled so large a space in the 
England of fifty years ago, was followed 
by his no less distinguished son, whose 
death, but six months ago, was mourned 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
And now his mantle has fallen upon his 
daughter, Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, née MARY 
ARNOLD, whose recently published book, 
“ Robert Elsmere,” now in its fifteenth edi- 
tion, has of late absorbed the interest of the 

reading publicin England and America. 

It says not a little for the tone and 
aims of Anglo-Saxon social life that a book 
of so serious a cast as “‘ Robert Elsmere ” 
should have attained so wide &nd so 
instantaneous a popularity. It is deeply 
earnest and religious in tone; nothing 
flippant or sensational is to be found in 
its pages. “ Robert Elsmere” is an at- 
tempt to persuade the world, through the 
very effective medium of a well-written 
novel, that though orthodoxy is dead or 
dying, the next stage is not necessarily 
helpless unbelief, and that religious faith 
need not be divorced from mental convic- 
tion, Three hundred and fifty years ago 
freedom of thought found a convenient 
and stable resting-place against anarchy 
in a written record. But, pleads this 
gifted writer, religiously-minded people 
of this era must look the results of nine- 
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face. The stable resting-place of three 
hundred and fifty years ago has been 
undermined, and is no longer habitable, 
unless we are content to live in a fool’s 
paradise. We have since received a 
wondrous heritage of new truth, and must 
accept all the responsibilities that this 
new truth brings along with it. To rest 
upon an inspired book, whose every 
detail is to be taken as fact without 
further investigation, is a position only 
possible for those who stunt or cau- 
terize their minds. And conviction, as 
Mrs. WARD, quoting another, well remarks, 
is the conscience of the mind. Our birth- 
right will pass from us, as Esau’s did, if 
we are untrue to the mental convictions 
that seize hold upon us and will not let us 
go, so long as we remain true to ourselves. 

The story related in the novel is a sad 
Its opening scene, laid in the Lake 
country, introduces us to a pleasant Eng- 
lish home, whose inmates, as in one of 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S best novels, ‘‘ The 
Three Clerks,” are a mother and three 
daughters. The Vicar’s wife, a worthy wo- 
man with many weaknesses, among which 
match-making figures, has for a summer 
guest a cousin of her husband's, by name 
RosBerT ELtsMERE, and the hero of the 
novel. ELSMERE falls in love with CATHE- 
RINE, the best drawn character in the work, 
a very Dorcas for good works, a saint of 
the straitest Evangelical type. ELSMERE’S 
career at Oxford had been subjected to two 
influences: that of Grey, a College tutor, 
having a marked personality and possessed 
of great influence over such students as 
he came into relations with—unorthodox, 
but full of earnestness and moral convic- 
tions—religious, but not a believer. The 
other influence was more purely intellectual 
in its nature; that of the gifted scholar, 
LANGHAM, in whom the exquisite desire 
for perfection amounted to a disease, and 
at length ended in a complete moral 
collapse—a man too fastidious to accom- 
plish anything. ELSMERE’s orthodoxy 
passed unharmed through both influences, 
although GReEy’s personality made a deep 
impress on him, and was felt at. a later 
stage. ELSMERE'S charitable attitude to 
the various forms of unbelief, an attitude 
quite foreign to the less sympathetic 
character of his wife, was due in part to 
his intercourse with GREY. 

The young couple begin life in the 
parsonage at Murewell, and pass a de- 
lightful year of perfect sympathy together, 
during which a baby is born tothem. Re- 
ligious and philanthropic duties are carried 
out by both with zeal and success, and the 
parish is delighted with its new vicar. 
Meanwhile ELSMERE has not suffered his 
intellectual aspirations to be stifled. He 
engages in historical studies, and is greatly 
helped, first by the library at Murewell 
House, and then by intimacy with the squire, 
to whom at first he conceived a great 
aversion. The squire, a man of wonder- 
ful intellect and learning, but harsh and 
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arrogant in character, brings the convic- 
tion to ELsMERg’s mind that orthodox 
Christianity is intellectually untenable. 
ELSMERE writhes and struggles against 
this irresistible wave of conviction. All 
his sympathies, all his natural interests, all 
his affections, are for the old beliefs and 
against the new; in aims and aspirations 
he is with his wife and not with the squire. 
Finally, however, he obeys conviction, re- 
fuses to work as others have done under 
a cloak of mental reservations, and resigns 
his living. He removes to London, and 
plunges into philanthropic work. By per- 
sonal magnetism, the magnetism that 
accompanies complete devotion to a high 
ideal, he gathers a number of working men 
about him and founds a Christian brother- 
hood. Their aim is to perpetuate the 
spirit of Curist,—not Gop, not perfect 
man, but the great type of holiness and 
self-sacifice—in our modern life. The in- 
auguration of the Brotherhood is closely 
followed by ELSMERE’S premature death 
in Algeria, whither he went in the vain 
effort to prolong his life. All the while the 
piety of CATHERINE clung to the same sup- 
ports that it always had clung to, and 
while she gradually became more interest- 
ed in her husband’s work, she never shared 
or even understood his mental struggles. 
Such are the main points in this most 
interesting story. The questions it dis- 
cusses are the burning religious questions 
of the day. Is it not true that the intel- 
ligent working men of our age look upon 
church creeds asa sham, and that, more 
than ever before, sound character and 
downright honesty are to be found out- 
side of, and often antagonistic to, the 
church? Surely this is the case. The 
churches refuse to change their creeds, “to 
revise their constitutions,” not because 
the revision is unneeded, but because 
they do not know very well where they 
are standing. The result is weakness in 
the pulpit, most apparent weakness in 
home mission work, and loss of strength 
in Christian character. A spurious re- 
verence is created in the young, which is 
destroyed when they reach the age for 
reading and discussing religious questions. 
And then they are no doubt often brought 
back to the church ; but by what argument? 
They are confronted by the horns of a 
dilemna; either hard-and-fast Christian 
creed or infidelity—there is no middle 
standing ground. “If I were not a 
High Churchman,” says NEWCOME, the 
Anglican priest of the story, “I would 
be a positivist.” So religious teachers 
assure them. The men of the day are 
in the church, either through a feminine 
indifference to intellectual investigation, 
or because they submit to a process of 
mental cautery, or because they are con- 
tented with really untenable mental re- 
servations. The Protestant world is 
growing every day more a world of shams. 
With deep-seated longings after religious 
purity and worship, it refuses to give mental 





conviction and lucidity their place as essen- 
tially requisites to dignity of character and 
the development of moral life. Mrs. Hum- 
PHRY WARD'S novel owes its popularity to 
the fact that it is a straightforward appeal to 
the earnest thinkers of the age, inside and 
outside of the church, to draw closer to 
one another; an appeal to Christians to 
examine the grounds of their belief, and 
harmonize their creed with the facts of 
to-day; an appeal to agnostics not to 
reject the worship of Gop and the pursuit 
of that holiness which is not found outside 
of Curist. Faith cannot remain, as it was 
once ingenuously described, “the attempt 
to believe what we know is not true.” 
There must be a meeting-place for the 
intellectually honest and the spiritually 
hungry; for the devout Christian, the 
philanthropist, and the searcher after 
truth. That the author of “Robert Els- 
mere” sketches out in her work a per- 
fectly satisfactory basis of belief is perhaps 
more than doubtful; but the questions, 
for the first time presented in this most 
persuasive of forms, are worthy of wide 
discussion in the same admirable spirit. 
Our simplest creeds, from the Apostles’ 
downwards, concern themselves with the 
assertion of historical dicta, which are 
always assailable by historical methods, in 
place of being summaries of the deepest 
convictions of the human heart, in whose 
utterance all might join with perfect 
sincerty. The Church and the world still 
wait for a summary of the “things which 
cannot be shaken,” and it is as a remark- 
able contribution towards this end that 
the novel we have been discussing is most 
to be welcomed. 








MR. OZAKI ON TREATY REVISION. 
eee 
N essay on the subject of Treaty Re- 
vision is no longer to be approached 
without a sentiment of hopelessness. So 
much patience, so much brain-fibre and so 
many reputations have been expended on 
this interminable problem that the very 
notion of again attempting to solve it fills 
one with alarm. Japan, however, has no 
choice. She cannot sit with folded hands. 
The recovery of her judicial and tariff 
autonomy is a necessity of her national 
existence. Obeying this conviction, Mr. 
Ozaki YuKYO has devoted to the subject 
one of the clever and interesting letters he 
is now contributing from Europe to the 
columns of the Chéya Shimbun. Fami- 
liarity has exercised its proverbial influence 
in his case. Close inspection of the con- 
ditions existing in countries like Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and so forth 
makes him marvel that the independence 
they enjoy is not possible to Japan. He 
marvels also at the apparent quiescence 
of his countrymen. Have they determined 
to postpone Revision until Parliament 
assembles in 1890, or do they await the 


completion of the Civil Codes? Mr. 
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Ozaki condemns both courses alike. It is 
the manifest duty of Japanese Statesmen, 
he thinks, not to impose upon the infant 
Parliament any burdens capable of being 
shifted to other shoulders, The attention 
of the people’s representatives will be 
fully engrossed by questions of internal 
policy. They cannot take up Treaty 
Revision without neglecting affairs that fall 
much more properly within their immediate 
sphere. To entrust the task to them 
would be merely to remove it still farther 
from the range of practical politics. On 
the other hand, if the completion of the 
Civil Codes be taken as an essential pre- 
liminary, does not that, after all, amount 
to saying that Japan is prepared to dis- 
regard her own customs and traditions for 
the sake of enacting laws that shall find 
favour in foreign eyes? Can she be sure 
of compiling codes fitted to the fancies of 
all the Occidental negotiators? Even if 
she can, is it not certain that the Treaty 
Powers will ask for more? They will say 
that laws are very pretty things in them- 
selves, but that, after all, a bad law well 
administered is preferable to a good law 
badly administered. They will ask to 
have foreign judges on the Japanese 
Bench and foreign magistrates in the 


Japanese police-courls — demands with 
which, in Mr. OZAKI's opinion, this 
empire cannot possibly comply. He 


concludes, therefore, that there is no rea- 
son for postponing Treaty Revision and 
every reason for undertaking it at once. 
But how is it to be undertaken? Mr. 
Ozaki speaks bitterly of the so-called 
“ patriots’ who, having ranged themselves 
against Count INouye's scheme last year, 
are now content with its failure, and feel 
no obligation to provide anything in its 
place. Passing in review the methods 
of re-approaching the problem, he pro- 
nounces emphatically against a conference 
of Foreign Representatives in Japan. 
These gentlemen, he thinks, however well 
disposed they may be as private indivi- 
duals, are bound, in their capacity of Mi- 
nisters, to put the interests of their own 
countries in the very van of the negotia- 
tions, and since the interests of seventeen 
different nations must of necessity present 
many points of conflict, it is impossible 
that they can be reconciled with the in- 
terests of Japan on any moderately rea- 
sonable basis. The Governments of the 
Treaty Powers are well disposed. They 
would be quite willing to give and take. 
But their zealous delegates do not permit 
themselves to exercise any discretion, and 
the problem being, after all, too small to 
constitute an object of direct concern to 
the Governments of Powers like Great 
Britain, Germany, and France, is virtually 
left to the tender mercies of their 
Representatives in Japan. To bring those 
into line is utterly hope- 
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less, The attempt made during 1886 
and 1887 with infinite patience and con- 
summate skill, resulted in a pile of 
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conditions and stipulations, not alone 
wholly impracticable, but so complicated, 
so exacting and so paltry as to invite 
public reproach and derision. Granting, 
then, that the old method of negotiation is 
out of the question, there remain only two 
courses. One is that Japan should de- 
nounce the Treaties. She has unques- 
tionably the right todo so. Sixteen years 
have elapsed since they became legally 
subject to revision. She cannot be ex- 
pected to submit to them for ever because 
the Foreign Powers are unable to recon- 
cile their diverse interests with any single 
scheme of Revision. If Japan gave notice 
that one year, or two years hence, she 
should cease to consider the Treaties bind- 
ing, and that foreigners within her terri- 
tories should thenceforth be treated in all 
respects exactly like her own subjects, she 
might be threatened by some of the Powers, 
but she certainly would not be molested by 
any. Towards this plan, as the simplest 
and most effective, Mr. OZAK1 evidently 
leans. But he wisely notes that before 
taking such a step Japan should be in a posi- 
tion not to afford any important handle of 
complaint against her codes orher judiciary. 
She would assuredly have to endure an 
ordeal of fault-finding, and unless she 
could support the test fairly well, it might 
not be prudent to invite it. Without dis- 
cussing these contingences further, Mr. 
Ozaki passes to the second “course; 
namely, the conclusion of separate Trea- 
ties with two or three Powers. He would 
cut the knot of the most-favoured-nation 
clause by simply ignoring it. At present 
according to the unjust and arbitrary inter- 
pretation put upon the Treaties by West- 
ern Powers, any privilege granted by 
Japan to one nation on conditions, must 
be extended to all the other high contract- 
ing parties without conditions. This clause 
forms the chain by which Japan is bound 
hand and foot, and by which the Foreign 
Powers are linked together against her. 
Mr. Ozaki is of opinion that if two or 
three Great Powers could be persuaded 
to conclude separate Treaties with Japan, 
the others would not upon their 
unwarrantable rendering of the most- 
favoured-nation clause, but would agree 
to Revision on the same lines. He indi- 
cates the United States as the Power to 
be first consulted, and prophesies that if 
the Japanese Representative in Washing- 
ton were authorized to approach the PRE- 
SIDENT on the subject, the welcome news 
of the conclusion of a new Treaty in the 
desired sense would be received in a few 
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months. 

Such are Mr. OZAKI'S views, or at least 
the gist of them, for they are set forth at 
considerable length in the Choya Shimbun. 
We give them without comment, believing 
that our readers will be interested to learn 
the drift of a section of public opinion on 
this important question; for the views 
held by Mr. OZAKt are sure to be shared 


‘by the majority of the party he represents. 
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[Dec. 15, 1888. 


One point, however, it may be well to 
make. Mr. OZAKI exaggerates the diffi- 
culty of compiling for Japan codes at 
once suitable to her own conditions and 
consistent with Occidental principles of 
justice. The social and civil circumstances 
of the Japanese people do not call for any 
legislation opposed to Western theories. 
Even the laws now in force are not defec- 
tive in principle so much as in practice, 
and there is not the smallest reason to 
anticipate that the new Codes will be open 
to radical objections. The laws of the 
various European States offer a margin 
of difference quite wide enough to include 
every concession that Japan might desire 
to make to her own customs and traditions. 
There is no real difficulty upon that score. 








THE PARNELL INVESTIGATION. 
ea 
al Ban verdict of many persons reading the 
Attorney-General’s opening speech in 
the PARNELL case will probably be that 
he has not risen to the occasion. The 
trial, or rather the investigation, will 
occupy a prominent place in history. 
Despite the misleading telegrams for- 
warded to America by Irish agitators who 
endeavour, naturally enough, to minify the 
importance of the whole affair, it is plain 
that England thinks of little else and that 
the magnitude of the issues involved is 
fully recognised by the public. But Sir 
RIcHARD WessTER, judged by his printed 
utterances, seems to have spoken, for the 
most part, monotonously and inartistically. 
Day after day he dryly and coldly un- 
folded his long roll of statements and 
quotations, scarcely ever rising above the 
dead level of an inventory, or attempting 
to bring his language into tune with the 
excited earnestness of the nation. The 
impressions conveyed by a perusal of his 
speech are, either that he carefully studied 
to remove every trace of sentiment and 
passion from his words, or that his tongue 
was weighted by a consciousness of im- 
pending defeat. The former hypothesis 
seemed to us the more natural, and we are 
confirmed by private intelligence from 
London, Sir RICHARD WEBSTER and Sir 
HENRY JAMES, we are told, are conduct- 
ing the case with every evidence of 
thorough confidence in its issue. There 
is a winning air about them. They act 
rather as judges than as advocates, seem- 
ing to despise appeals to anything but the 
testimony of hard facts and unvarnished 
statements. It has to be remembered also 
that of the two eminent lawyers one 
occupies a place in the present Govern- 
ment, the other occupied a similar post in 
the last, and both are strong Unionists. 
They have every reason, therefore, to 
manage the case in such a manner that 
their official impartiality shall be as fully 
apparent as their political bias is hidden. 
They may be confident and calm, but they 
must not be either exultant or passionate. 
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We have to remember, too, who their 
clients are and how much trust may fairly 
be reposed in them. There is no longer 
any doubt that the series of articles 
entitled “ Parnellism and Crime” was 
not published without the fullest sense of 
the contingencies involved. Mr. WALTER, 
the proprietor of Zhe Times, Mr. BUCKLE, 
the editor, and Mr. MACDONALD, the 
Manager, all shrewd wary men, con- 
stituted the Committee that decided to 
open the campaign. Thay had ample time 
for consideration, and it is understood that 
from point to point they sought the best 
advice procurable. Their sense of the 
rank occupied by Zhe Zimes in the world 
of journalism and of the responsibilities 
consequently devolving upon its  con- 
ductors, is heavy, perhaps exaggerated. 
They went into the affair with eyes wide 
open and with a Court of Law as their 
avowedly chosen goal. They alone knew 
the full strength of their position when the 
Royal Commission opened its proceedings. 
Even their Counsel had not been 
structed, it is said, and could scarcely 
have been instructed from the outset, in 
all the points that rendered the leading 
journal impregnable in the opinion of its 
proprietor, editor, and manager. If then, 
the case is conducted without any recourse 
to the aids usually relied on by forensic 
pleaders, the inference to be drawn may 
be the reverse of satisfactory to the de- 
fendants. And indeed it is becoming 
clear as telegrams and newspaper reports 
reach us, that whatever form the verdict 
of the commission may take, enormous, if 
not temporarily fatal, damage will be done 
to the cause of Parnellism. The crimes 
committed in Ireland as the direct or in- 
direct result of political agitation, though 
in themselves sufficiently revolting and 
barbarous, lost much of their cumulative 
force by being spread over a tolerably 
long interval and by the circumstances of 
the times when they were perpetrated. 
Now, however, the most heinous and un- 
pardonable of them are to be collected and 
presented to the public, not through the 
impersonal and comparatively chilling 
medium of newspaper columns, but by the 
very men and women who themselves, or 
whose nearest and dearest, were their 
victims. Can there be any doubt about 
the effect that such a terribly realistic 
drama must produce? The public will 
lose sight of the causes that have rendered 
Ireland criminal, and will see only her 
criminality. We regard this as a great 
misfortune. Irish agitation cannot pos- 
sibly be smothered in a Law Court. The 
sins disfiguring it represent, not the real 
character of the agitation, but the passions 
evoked by it. If a partial paralysis of 
decorum and self-respect has been produced 
among the lowest classes of agitators, that 
isa mere symptom of the malady. It is but 
repeating what all statesmen now acknow- 
ledge to say that England has to choose be- 
tween two methods of managing Ireland : 
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she must either deprive it of constitutional 
privileges and set up a military dictator- 
ship, or she must concede such of its 
demands as are possible. Messrs. GLAD- 
STONE and MoRLEy do not recognise this 
fact one bit more clearly than it is re- 
cognised by Lord SAtispury, Lord Hart- 
INGTON, and Mr. GOSCHEN. The question 
really at issue now is, not whether Ireland 
shall have Home Rule, but what form of 
Home ‘Rule shall be given to her; what 
compromise shall be effected between the 
two camps of British politicians. The 
Conservatives hold that the compromise 
should be deferred until the disturbing 
elements have been as far as possible 
quelled. The Liberals maintain that the 
tendency of delay is only to embitter the 
situation. Is it then consistent with the 
true programme of either side, will it help 
the solution of the problem, that the crimes 
which Conservatives and Liberals alike 
have failed to check, and which, though 
disfiguring the cause of Irish nationalism, 
cannot for a moment be regarded as evi- 
dences of its true nature, should now 
be collected, dramatised, thrust into the 
frontispiece of the story, and employed to 
invoke execration and anger in lieu of the 
calm judgment that England needs to ex- 
ercise at this crisis of her empire’s history ? 





THE PREFECTURE OF KAGAWA. 
~— 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the establishment of the Ka- 
gawa Prefecture and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated December 3rd, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraxka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukata MasayosHI, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 











ImreriaL Orpinance No. LXXIX. 

The Prefecture of Kagawa is hereby established ; 
the Prefectural offices to be situated at Taka- 
matsu, Kagawa-gori, Sanuki, its jurisdiction to 
include the entire province of Sanuki. Various 
matters relating to the election of members of the 
Prefectural Assembly, the local taxes and the fund 
for agricultural distress will be afterwards notified 
by the Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


TH EXHIBITION OF 1890. 
etre 
The following notification has been issued :— 
‘The subjoined points are to be kept in view by 
local officials with reference to the Third Domestic 
Industrial Exhibition. 
Count Inouye Kaorv,, 


Vice-Superintendent of the 
Exhibition. 








December 1st, 1888. 


Art. I—The object of the Third Industrial Ex- 
hibition is, keeping in view the importance of 
scientific principles, artistic appliances, and eco- 
nomy, and being based on the previous Second 
Industrial Exhibition, to collect and arrange at 
one place the products of various localities with a 
view to the encouragement of improvements and 
the extension of fields of consumption. Any one, 
therefore, who wishes to become an exhibitor should 
attentively consider the ever changing require- 
ments of the times, and be actuated by the desire of 
assisting to confer both present and future benefits. 

Art. II—Articles designed for exhibition should 
be classified according to their kind, and those 
coming under the same category should be ar- 
ranged according to their localities. 

Art. III.—Exhibitors may fall into the mistake 
of regarding the exhibition as a place simply for 
the vending of goods, and under this impression 
may purchase and exhibit articles that do not pro- 
perly fall within their own business. This is in- 
consistent with the true object of the Exhibitio 
and exhibitors are hereby warned against enter- 
taining any such misconception. 

Art. IV.—Exhibitors are requested to take great 
care in the arrangement of the articles that they 
wish to send in, as it is not the object of the ex- 
hibition that goods should be shown which do not 
either serve to indicate a degree of improvement 
in a particular industry or to extend the field of 
consumption, at home or abroad. 

Att. V.Among exhibits relating to Education 
those that are the work of the pupils of a particular 
school or other institution will be regarded as in- 
dicating the capacity of such school, and any prizes 
that may be awarded shall go, not to the pupils, 
but to the school. 

Art. VI—Catalogues of exhibits should be for- 
warded so as to reach the Office before the expiry 
of the time fixed, and care should be taken in the 
preparation of the same so as to avoid the neces- 
sity of making alterations afterwards, which in 
the past has been a fertile source of annoyance 
to the authorities. 

Att. VIL.—Applications as to. exhibits in the 
second di jon, as provided for in the Exhibition 
Regulations, should be sent in along with the 
articles, and the authorities shall decide as to the 
admission of the latter, 

Art. VII.—Each exhibitor shall duly record a 
description of each article that he sends for exhibi- 
tion, and each local office shall forward the 
catalogues of all exhibitors under its jurisdiction 
duly arranged and classified. 

Art. IX.—Exhibitors shall duly number each 
article that they may send forward, beginning 
afresh with each class, and care should be taken 
that the numbers on the exhibits and in the 
catalogue correspond. 

Art. X.—Applications for labels with which to 











METEOROLOGY AND ALMANACKS,. 
Sah Ae Oe 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
ordinance relating to the observation of meteoro- 
logical conditions and the preparation of alma. 
nacks, and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual). 
[Privy Seal]. 
Dated December sth, 1888. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 





Inrerta Orpinance No. LXXXI. 

The observation of meteorological conditions 
and the preparation of almanacks shall hence- 
forward be fconducted under the control of the 
Minister of State for Education. 


e 


Or 
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number the articles should be sent in to the office 
not later than September 15th, 1889. 

Art. XL—Articles made by prisoners will not 
be admitted as exhibits. 

Art. XII.—Officials will be deputed to supervise 
matters both inside and outside the exhibition, but 
exhibitors must themselves watch their goods and 
keep their stalls in proper order. 

Art. XIII,—Exhibitors or their deputies should 
be present to furnish explanations at the time of 
judging or at any other time, and in their absence 
the committee representing the locality from which 
the articles come should give the necessary informa- 
tion. 

Art. XIV.—The local committtees should be pre- 
sent at the Exhibition prior to the arrival of the 
exhibits from their locality and should remain till 
they have been removed. According to circum- 
stances one committee may be relieved by an- 
other. In the case of articles for Division II. the 
Local Committee need not be present before the 
arrival of the exhibits, if the exhibitors or their 
feputi Sate present, 
iginal fron 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
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HER DOCTORS.” 
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Yo tne Eptror or rue “Japan Mat.” 

Sir,—The writer of a short paragraph in your 
issue of yesterday makes merry over the letter of 
a missionary in China in which he spoke favorably 
of the prayers of a few Christians for rain after a 
long drought. Your contributor compares such 
prayers to the shouts of an idolatrous crowd, the 
banging and clashing of cymbals and gongs and 
other such means adopted to win the favour of a 
weather-god. But does the study of comparative 
religion teach us no more than this :—that there 
is no difference between the gods of China and 
the God revealed by Christ? I do not discuss the 
propriety of prayets for rain, but as a Christian 
man [an deeply pained at the flippant and dis- 
giaceful words with which men commonly refer 
to the Eternal and Almighty God. If there is no 
objective Reality whom men ought to worship 
and fear, standing abashed befure His Majesty, 
then this feeling of mine is mere sentimentality; 
and it makes but litile difference whether a man 
play the fool on a cymbal or with a prayer to the 
Eternal Inanity, But some, and they not the most 
despicable of men, believe and therefore know 
that God is, and that he is the rewarder of those 
who diligently seek him. If other men do not 
seek him, how can they know whether he is or not, 
whether prayers to him are different from prayers 
to dead ancestors, dead dragons, or other dead 
things? 

Yours faithfully, GEO. EAVES. 

18, Tsukiji, Tokyo, December 6th, 1888. 


(We are entirely at one with our corres 
of “flippant and. disgeac : telerence to Gi 
No such words were used in the paractaph criticised 
prayers for rain are, we think, an insult to the Divine inte 
kence, by whatever’ worshippers they may be addressed t 
heaven.—En. 9.41] 






























THE VALUE OF SPECIES IN RELIGION, 
To tHe Epitor oF THe * Japan Matt.” 

Sik,—In your most liberal columns we have 
from time to time attempted solutions for the 
religious problem in Japan, and a variety of 
prescriptions prepared ‘directly or indirectly for 
the benefit of missionaries. [am sure we are 
thankful to the various writers of these essays, and 
T assure you that, as far as I know the missionary 
coufraternity, we are all desirous of doing better 
and are willing to learn from any quarter. But 
we would like to have something with Lottom to it 
before we change from old ways that are doing 
fainly well. ‘The writer who has communicated to 
you an essay on the subject indicated at the head 
of this letter makes some plausible statements, but 
has failed to condense them into very practical 
shape. I am reminded of an old woman more 
practical than scientific who, overhearing a rematk 
that it was strange that soft eggs disagreed with 
some stomachs when hard-boiled ones were easily 
digested, exclaimed, Oh that’s easy enough to 
understand, the soft eguys give you no chance 
to grip ‘em in your stomach.” Now the average 
missionary would like (o have something not too 
raw so that he might get a grip of it, and the 
Japanese nation I fancy is practical enough to 
demand something definite to digest as a religion. 
‘To lay joking aside, however, itis simply useless 
to discuss any subject unless we are agreed as 
to definitions. Without that, disputants find at 
last that they have been talking all the time about 
difierent things by the use of the same words, and 
of course the outcome is nowhere. May I a 
the author of the article to + 

ist. Define what he means by religion as. such, 
and a religion as a species, and 

and, Point out one instance, leaving Cliistianity 
aside for the present, in which frou: the ‘ begin- 
nings of ignorance and superstition,” a historic 

jon has developed into something nobler and 
beter so as to command the increasing reverence 
of progressive men, 

In this I do not ask for authorities; Tk 
very well that a great many modern writ 
hold that view as the natural outcome of 
prevalent scientific creed. But I am somewhat 
sceptical and ask for proof rather than authorities 
in the matte 

There 
like to 
































































€ other points upon which Two 
en 





d 
ha ne light, but an answer to the] 
foregoing will serve as a basis for further en- 
guises. 


Yours, ete., 
Tokyo, December roth, 1883. 
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IN THE SUWO-NADA. 
<<. 


Steaming at economical speed through the lovely 
Inland Sea’ of Japan, our eyes, wearied with the 
treeless ugliness of the flat shores of Cliina, and 
the hardly less tiresome monotony of the deep 
blue of sky and sea, unrelieved by any touch of 
human interest, which for some days we had ex- 
perienced, dwelt with untiting pleasure on its fairy 
glamour. 


But exquisite as were the natural beauties of 
the scenery, the lakclike expanse of clear sapphire- 
hued water, the numberless wooded islands which 
studded its ror-like surface, the little bays and 
coves with their margin of yellow sand, and the 
ever-present bachground of dim blue hills, their 
charm was enhanced a hundred fold by the uni- 
versally present signs of happy human existence. 
Every available patch of land, whether fertile valley 
or terraced hill, smiled with rippling yellow corn, 
except where the reapers had alieady been busy; 
in nearly every bay nestled a picturesque hamlet, 
often embosomed in trees, with fishing boats drawn 
up on the sandy strand; from the pines which 
clothed the loftier peaks and the islands too rugged 
for cultivation might often be seen projecting the 
ribbed roof of atustic temple; and in the white- 
sailed fishing craft which studded every where the 
calm sea the occupants seemed to ficet the time 
joyously, smoking their pipes and occasionally 
hauling up their scaly prey. 

[t required but little imagination to conceive that 
among these scenes the Golden Age still lingered, 
and that the happy islanders, ignorant even of 
“The penalty of Adam, The season's difference,” 
lived, like the blessed gods, a serene life free from 
the customary cares of humanity. And as one 
long June day succeeded another, the convic 
gathered strength that if our profane feet might 
but wander on those shores past which our never- 
resting screw, remorseless as Fate, carried’ us 
slowly’ indeed but inexorably, we should surely 
light’ on beds of asphodel, or, at the least, on 
a plenteous crop of lotus fruit, able to quench all de- 
sire for promotion, retirement, and such like boons, 
and to provide a pleasanter occupation than that 
of * Ever climbing up the climbing wave,” and 
carrying on the wearisome routine of ship-life. 

One evening we anchored close to a laige hilly 
island, Soyu-shima, ina sheltered cove, on the shore 
of which lay a small hamlet of some thirty or forty 
houses. Alter dinner a small party of us landed; 
the charmed sunset still lingered low in the red 
west, and very lovely looked the village with its 
clean white walls and tiled roofs against the dark 
background of steep pine-clad hills, 

We were speedily invited into a tea-house, a 
vast improvement on the beer-house of an English 
fishing-village, and as we lazily reclined on the 
exquisitely clean mats, or tried uncomfortably to 
sit on our heels in Japanese fashion, a smiling 
musume bore ina tray with sweetmeats and sake 
and several inquisitive villagers followed her. In 
a few minutes ail the hamlet knew of our arival, 
and we were surrounded by an intensely curious 
but very polite group of boys, girls, and adults; 
for often as ships pass this way, very rarely does 
anybody go ashore from them.  Scantily-clad 
toddlers gazed at us with widely opened mouths 
and eyes, their faces expressive of fearovercome 
by astonishment; and toothless old ctones gazed 
with no less interest, while their more travelled 
male friends discoursed, learnedly no doubt, about 
us, described our manners, or want of them, and 
customs, fingered our caps, etc, and otherwise 
showed ‘themselves to be quite au fuit with the 
Tojin. There was a grateful absence of that in. 
congruous mixture of Occidental with Japanese 
garments which so shocks the artistic eye in the 
Weaty ports, and indeed almost universally in 
Japan ; no elastic-sided boots or round felt hats. 

Presently the crowd parted to make way for a 
more expensively dressed individual, an efficial, 
also in native costume, mirabrle dictu; be saluted 
us courteously and sat down by us, lighted his 
pipe from the glowing charcoal in the hibashi, 
and, produciug a notebook, begau to make in 

es. Finding however that” Japanes: 
when shouted, was quite incomprehensible to us, 
he dito heave to an the arrival of the 
village scholar, who, armed with a pictorial Japa 
nese-English dictionary, soon appeared, and pre- 
pared to display his erudition before his admiring 
countrymen, After deep consideration, and much 
wrinkling of the forehead, he led off with “ How 
do you do, Englishman #”" A query which by the 
aid of our own phiase-book we managed to an- 
swer, vastly to the satisfaction of the crawd. ‘Thi 
conversation now flagged a bit, and while the in 
terpretee was puzzling out a ‘second remark the 
ofligial had recourse to sign language, to inquire 
our destination, name of ship, number of guns, 
and the like. Our phirase-book, one of a series, 
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contained plenty of remarks of the nature of 
“There is no room in the diligence,” but none 
which enabled us to explain that we had anchored 
for the night so as to have daylight for a piece of 
intricate navigation just ahead; however, we 
wrote our names in his notebook and the ship’s 
name, with all requisite details about her, and our 
friend was satisfied; he drank a cup or two of 
saké, and then, tired of trying to overcome the 
barrier to any exchange of ideas, rose and Lowed 
himself out. “We remained for a while, listening 
to the music of the tinkling samisen and increas 
our stock of colloquial Japanese, until this grew 
tedious ; whereupon we bade farewell to the tea- 
house and, accompanied still by the crowd, re- 
turned to the beach, whence our skiff bore us away 
under the star-strewn sky, followed by many a 
friendly “ Saionara ;” and we returned on board 
with a pleasant recollection of an evening in a 
Japanese fishing village. 
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London, October 31st. 

You will hardly expect me to write to you on 
any subject but that which at present” swal- 
lows up every other in the attention of the public, 
that is the Parnell Commission. No matter 
where one goes, in the drawing 100m, in the office, 
in the restaurant, nothing is spoken of but the 
great investigation. ‘The newspapers are full of it 
and people ask for nothing else. It is recognized 
on ail hands that the issues at stake are, nat so 
much whether a certain number of persons whose 
ames are set out in the particulars filed by The 
Times, ave or ave not guilty of abominable crime,” 
to use Lord Coleridge’s expression, but whether 
Home Rule is to be crushed for this generation or 
no, Some papers and some people say “Oli, the 
question of Home Rule is quite independent of the 
guilt or innocence of the Parnellites, and suppos- 
ing that The Times proves all its charges up to 
the hilt, it does not affect the, question of Home 
Rule in the slightest degree.” Certainly not from a 
theoretical point of view, from the point of view a 
philosopher like Mr. Mosley would take. Any 
Home Rule scheme that’ Mr. Gladstone can 
propound must, however, have as its effect. the 
placing of a large amount of power in the hands 
of those whom Zhe Times accuses. If then they 
are proved criminals, or rather the constant. com- 
panions of criminals, the Home Rule policy has 
received a blow from which it will not recover for 
a generation. And this is recognized by all the 
leading party men. ‘The other day I heard a story 
of a well-known Home Rule politician which illu- 
strates this, He said (this was at the time the 
Commission Bill was in Parliament)—“ Thereis not 
one of the Liberal leaders who does not before 
going to bed every night pray to his little god (I 
suppose each has a little god of his own) that the 
Commission may not come off.” 

In any remarks that [may make on the merits 
of the case I think itright at once to say that all 
my sympathies are with The Times in this struggle, 
and hence my Home Rule readers are at perfect 
liberty to make allyreasonable deductions from 
anything that may be affected by my bias. The 
Commission will’ not convince me or others like 
me who have Leen convinced long ago on one 
side or the other, but if it find a verdict 
against the accused this will affect the opinion 
ot many. ‘There is at all times a floating 
mays of the population, very moderate party men 
or tather non-party men, whose opinions are 
always in a state of transition, Were this not so, 
each election would be exactly similar to its 
ptedecessor, but experience shows us that con- 
stituencies as a rule are very changeable. Itis on 
this fluid voting power, so to speak, that the deci- 
sion of the judyes will have effect, If it is declared 
that The Times has libelled innocent men, Home 
Rule will get a stronger fillip than even Me. 
Gladstone's’ gieat influence could give it; but if 

you and I will not live to see Home Rule. 
e¢ Commussion itself is admitted on all hands 
it is essentially a 


lo be a very fair one, 
strong one, “While every indulgence has been 
dicial back 


shown all along, yet when it gets its 

up itean be very ster. ‘Thus yesterday morning 
the question cropped up of the refusal of two Irish 
banks to produce their books for the examination 
of the Commission. Sir James Hannen would 
listen to no arguments on the point, and in his 
strong and deciled action he was obviously sup- 
ported by his two colleagues. On every point 
that has come up for discussion the same has 
been the case—a strong and decided opinion 
from the Bench. The atray of counsel has 
rately Leen equalled. On the side of Zhe Times 
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are the Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, 
Mr. Murphy, Q.C., Mr. Atkinson, Q.C. (of the 
Irish bar) and ‘two juniors, one of the Trish bar; 
while the numerous defendants are represented by 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. R. ‘I. 
Reid, and a host of juniors with Mr. George Lewis 
as solicitor. ‘Thus it will be seen that the legal 
expenses must be something gigantic, and the 
Parnell Indemnity fund, which now amounts to 
£11,000, will not be more than a flea-bite should 
he and his party be beaten. At the time of the 
O'Donnell case it was rumoured that The Times 
had spent £22,000 on that case alone. I cannot 
say if that figure is near the mark, but if itis, 
one can have an idea what the sums necessary for 
the present case will be, The printing alone of 
the necessary documents will cost several hundreds 
of pounds.” The Attorney-G opened the 
case, and in all spent about twenty-four hours in 
his opening speech. There was not very much 
that we had not heard before, with the exceptions 
I shall mention, He went over the list of charges 
made originally in the columns of The Timesin the 
series of articles now commonly known by the 
name of “ Parnellism and Crime,” which charges 
were repeated later on in the most solenin form in 
the action which Mr, O'Donnell was vain enough 
to bring against Zhe Times. He altered his plan of 
attack somewhat, I notice that may of the sum- 
maries in our daily papers make it almost impos- 
sible to follow the thread of his argument. To my 
mind his course was very simple, and pethaps the 
most satisfactory that could be taken both for 
attack and defence. He took several counties is 
succession, read several of the speeches delivered 
therein and then described some of the outrages 
following on these speeches. Thus he started with 
Galway and said that he should prove that that 
county was practically crimeless prior to 1879. In 
that year the Land League was founded, and he 
read many speeches delivered in that county in 
the following years, and then went on to tell of 
murders and attempted murders which followed. 
Inno one instance did any person who was named 
on a public platform as a land-grabber or a tyrant 
escape without some altempt being made to murder 
him. The Attorney-General then pursued the same 
course with regard to Kerry, Cork, Clare, Mayo, and 
some other counties. In this part of his speech there 
was not much that we had not heard before; the 
learned counsel showed his hand as little as pos- 
sible; that is he said he intended to prove such and 
such facts but did not always tell us how and by 
what witnesses. A few points, however, are worthy 
of remark. Sir Richard Webster said that he 
hoped to show that various sums of money were 
given by the Land League to men who had been 
wounded, apparently by the police or other ob- 
noxious persons who returned the fire of the would- 
be assassins, and also that certain evidence would 
be forthcoming as to the possession and the pur- 
chase of fire arms that had been used in the 
“campaign.” After disposing of this part of the 
case, he went on to speak of the connection of the 
American dynamiters and the Parnellite party, 
and said that he expected to show that the money 
which supported the latter came from the former, 
and that members of the latter met representatives 
of the former from time to time and concerted a 
plan of operations with them. On this point, the 
Attorney-General was silent‘as to the fruits of a 
detective mission which, “everybody now knows, 
was sent by The Times to America to attempt to 
get further information on the doings of the 
Conspirators, so we know not what evidence 
may be produced. Pethaps it will be of a 
sensational character or perhaps not; we shall 
soon know. Rumour, however, has it that one of 
the most notorious of the American conspirators is 
to give evidence in support of The Times’ case; 
and it is certain that two of the convicted dyna- 
miters will give evidence, but as to the probable 
tenor of their evidence, we are in complete dark- 
ness as yet. 






































With regard to the other evidence to be pro- 
duced we have a glimmering of the course to be 
followed. The formal part, that is, the proof of 
speeches by shorthand writers, will not excite much 
attention, but the examination of boycotted per- 
sons will be awaited with the keenest anxiety. 
Norah Fitzmaurice, who has been boycotted since 
she gave evidence against the murderer of her 
father, is now in London, brought over from 
Incland on behalf of Zhe Times; one of the girls 
whose hair was shorn and tar poured on their 
heads for speaking to policemen is here; Mr. S. 
M. Hussey, the most determined Tvish land- 
agent ihe country, is to describe his 
and escapes under a Land League régime; Mr. 
Jeremiah Hegarty is to tell of his battles with the 
League in a remote part of the county of Cork, 
and the three attempts made to as: ate him. 
‘These few instances will show the dé ntended to 
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So far as Ican tell I don’t think the accused will 
attempt'to prove that these and other people were 
not badly treated, but they will try to show that 
the treatment was not due to them or to the Lea- 
gue, with which they, of course, avow their direct 
connection, 

‘These are matters about which you will know a 
good deal before this letter reaches you. It was 
impossible to listen to the Attorney-General and 
not be convinced that Zhe Times’ people believe 











they have an overwhelming case. The openings 
speech was to sensation lovers as dull as dull 
could be. Sir Richard Webster never raised his 


voice above an ordinary conversational tone: he 
vead’ the most violent speeches without any per- 
ceptible change of voice; and even when he pro- 
duced the now famous forged” letters, it was 
impossible to see by him that he was dealing with 
the most important part of the whole case. He 
cast his net wide and he cast it so confidently that 
everybody, even the most ardent wationalist, now 
believes that he is bound to haul in some fishes, but 
of what quality those fish will be time alone can tell. 

Thave already made this account longer than 
I had intended, but the truth is we can speak of 
nothing else here. Great subjects have been 
swallowed up by this great trial. For instance, the 
qunerel between Sir Morrell Mackenzie and the 

erman physicians, which at any ordinary time 
would make England ring from Betwick to Land’s 
End, has attracted very little more than passing 
attention. Sir Morrell accuses his coadjutors of 
cruelty and incompetency, and they in their turn 
call him foolish and ignorant. His book, however, 
“The Last Illness of Frederick the Noble,” has 
been widely read, and the general opinion is that 
in this work he makes the utmost of his case. 
It has for the present been prohibited in Germany, 
and all existing copies have been seized, but this, 
I fancy, will rather serve as a good advertisement 
than otherwise. Germans will desire to read, and 
will get the opportunity of reading, a work which 
their Government took so much notice of. ‘To the 
credit of the German physicians it muist be said 
that they have objected to the seizure of the book. 
‘The war is still going on between these pugilistic 
doctors, and one can only wonder that the late 
Emperor survived so long with medical advisers 
‘ound him who hated each other as professional 
men can e, and who on their own confession 
thwarted each other in treating the illustrious 
patient. 
































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ges 
(From our Speciat Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, November 17th. 


The earliest despatches from the scene of battle, 
of which I gave you a synopsis in my letter of 7th, 
were confirmed by the official returns; the Repub- 
licans swept the country, and the Democrats suf- 
fered a crushing defeat. The latter have not only 
lost such doubtful states as New York, Indiana, 
and California, bat they have fallen behind the 
vole of 1884 in such states as Michigan and Illinois, 
where the leaders believed that they had a fighting 
chance. If they have saved West Virginia, it is 
by the skin of their teeth, For them, the elec- 
tion has been a Waterloo, and their forces are at 
this moment in the demoralized condition in 
which Napoleon’s army found itself after that me- 
morable conflict. 

‘They have not even gathered heart to moralize 
on the disaster. Theories toaccount for it appear 
from time to time in the papers, but fail to com- 
mand attention in the ranks of the defeated. 
Senator Gorman of Maryland, who is usually ac. 
counted the shrewdest leader in the party, told the 
President that he had defeated the Democracy 
with his tariff reform and civil service notions. 
‘The peculiar circumstance that Cleveland lost his 
own state by some 11,000, while Hill, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, carried it by some 
15,000, has led to the belief that the Governot's 
friends knifed the President in the interior coun- 
ties, and this theory derives additional plausibility 
from the fact that the Republicans came down to 
Harlem Bridge with the unprecedented majority 
of 91,000. Now that Mr. Cleveland’s power is on 
the wane, people who spoke of him with bated 
breath, have no hesitation in ascribing the defeat 
tothe personal unpopularity of the man. It is 
said that he has not one warm personal friend. 
He is described as a cold-blooded walrus on a cake 
of ice. Certain it is that, after some cruel experi- 
ences at the beginning of his term, he resolved to 
do his own thinking and to take counsel of no 
man. No one ever knew what course he i 
tended to pursue in public affairs, or what 
he would say in his messages to Congress. Aj 

icant for office never knew the result of h 
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application till he read in the papers that some 
one else had Leen appointed. Senators and Con- 
gressmen learned at last that the very worst 
service they could render their friends was to re- 
commend them to the President. Of course, a 
steady adherence to this churlish line of conduct 
ended by creating a large body of personal ene- 
mies for Mr. Cleveland; it accounts for the re- 
markable falling off in the democratic vote in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and such outlying points as 
Colo. Men remember slights, and avenge 
them when occasion serves. * 

It was also the singular ill fortune of Mr. Cleve- 
land to start out right on most propositions, but 
to grow faint by the way, and to end by straddling 
the fence. He had to decide, at the beginning of 
his term, whether he would adopt the civil service 
fad or not. He wrote to Curtis that he would ; 
but he was no sooner in office than he found he 
couldn't, and from that time on, he was just 
enough of a civil service reformer to disgust the 
spoils school of politicians, and not enough to 
please the Miss Nancys of Curtis’ doctrinaire 
chapel. He argued the free trade case with clear- 
hess and ability, but when Oregon gave the Re- 
publicans an increased majority, he tried to 
hedge, and declared himself a protectionist at 
heart, though opposed to the war tariff, Trim- 
mers seldom win in Ametican politics, and the 
trouble with this Gimmer has been that he was so 
fiercely positive at first that his subsequent indeci- 
sion looked ridiculous. 

What the American people meant by electing 
Mr. Harrison and defeating Mr. Cleveland, will 
not be rightly known till 1890, or perhaps 1892. 
‘The protectionists say that they meant protection to 
native industry, meaning a further lease of life for 
the protected monopolies and trusts. If that is so, the 
people have shown curious taste. A simpler expla- 
nation of the vote of Nov. 6th may perhaps be that, 
while the Democrats promised the people nothing 
very definite in the way of benefit if they endorsed 
tariff reform, the Republicans predicted that ruin 
and starvation wages would follow any departure 
from the protectionist system. Voters, seeing that 
they had little to gain if the Democrats were right 
and were successful, and very much to lose if the 
Republicans were right and were unsuccessful, 
decided to be on the safe side, and declared by 
their ballot against change. 

Mr. Hartison will not have been a year in power 
before he finds himself compelled to occupy ground 
very similar to that vacated by his predecessor. 
He will have to dispose of the surplus, in some 
way or other; and while Blaine and Sherman, and 
the other knaves in the party, will probably want 
to spend it in fortifications, in which there will be 
millions for men of the true faith, it is hardly likely 
that the Republican masses would justify such a 
policy. We are travelling on thin ice, and an 
error of judgment might be followed by setiotis 
results. It is not at all impossible but that it 
might be the fate of Mr. Harrison to witness the 
ruinous working of an unelastic currency in a time 
of financial panic, and to become the scapegoat 
for disasters which he could not avert. 

AL this moment it appears that the Republicans 
lack one vote of the control of the House of Re- 
presentatives. ‘That single vole is the only thing 
that stands in the way of the admission of a ratt 
of territories as new states—pledged to vote the 
Republican ticket on all occasions, and sell 
Senatorships and Governorships to the highest 
bidder, 

‘The result of the election has spread dismay 
through the South, which fears that the Blaine fac- 
tion will seek vengeance for the defeat of 1884. The 
new Governor of Georgia, General Gordon, referred 
to the subject as follows in his inaugural message :— 


Twill not undertake to. predict the policy that will be pur- 
sued toward the South when the. triumphant Republican party 
shall have gathered into its hands all the powers of the. lepisla- 
tive and executive departments of the Government. My" pro- 
found conviction ls, that no overwhelraing or crushing calamity 
will or can befall our peopie, I'cannot believe. that a 
and strifeis to be the lasting heritage from an unhappy 
Rotwithstanding the melancholy fact that some of the leade 
the ‘successful party, with great abilities and. in high places, 
eek yenr by year to estrange the two sections and embroil the 
Faces, No, the strangulation of States by Federal intervention 
Will never be tolerated by the American people, in the light of 
public sentiment, as illustrated by the cordial reunion of both 
Ermies at Gettysburg and elsewhere, with peace and prosperity 
cheering alike both Southern and Northern homes, with the ties 
of social intercourse multiplying and. strengthening, with 
octhern products in the Hande of Southern consumers and 
Northern money in Southern bonds, railroads, mills, and mines, 
with both material interests and political Wberty_a€ stake, how 
Ean we doubt that the great conrcrvative aasses of eur Noethcra 
try would cause ‘even the most inconsiderate of leaders to 
rn from the brink of the precipice? Lake courage, then, in the 
thooghe that our interest ip their interest, eur prosperity. their 
prosperity, our State freedom their State freedoms and that 
Whatever ‘be demanded by: partisan leaders the day has long 
ince passed when the American people can coldly contemplate 
the destruction of this Union by destroying. the equality’ of the 
States that compose it. 


The social changes which the election will bring 
about are attracting almost as much attention as 
the political changes. Washington deeply de- 
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the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain to Miss Endicott, the 
daughter of the Secretary of War, which occurred on 
Thursday, Mrs. Cleveland was the prettiest woman 
in the room, and received attentions which were not 
mere forms. It is understood that after March 4th, 
she and Mr, Cleveland will spend a coupie of years 
in Europe, after which he will settle in New York 
and practice law. Mrs. Harrison, who is a kind, 
motherly woman, will spend the holidays with 
Mrs. U.S. Grant in New York, and make the 
acquaintance of the deau monde. But itis under- 
stood that the real queen of society under the new 
empire will be Mrs. L. P. Morton, the wife of the 
Vice-President, who achieved a marked success 
when she presided over the American embassy at 
Paris. She has two or three daughters just grow- 
ing up; they will be marriageable before Mr. 
Morton's term expires, and as his wealth is large, 
his house will probably be ga ; 

An epidemic of horrors divides, attention with 
politics, At Los Angeles, a German farm hand 
named Auschlag persuaded his employer to draw 
a deed conveying the farm to him; Auschlag was 
to yet the money, and then the farmer was to give 
him the deed. “As soon as the latter was signed, 
Auschlag killed the farmer and his wife with a 
hatchet, chopping them up with elaborate care. The 
crime was soon discovered, Auschlag was arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced to be hanged; buta fellow 
prisoner managed to convey to him some strich- 
nine in tobacco; he took it and died in an hour. 
Atahamlet in Kansas named Kozard, two farmers 
accused a third of purloining property from the 
school house; they went to his cabin to look for 
the property. ‘The next thing that was seen of 
them was their dead bodies each with a hole 
in the head, and partly eaten by hogs. In the 
same state of Kansas, a miner lost his life by an 
accident. His wife sat all day gazing stonily at 
his mangled remains, with her five children round 
her. Atnightshe shut herself up in her cabin with 
the children, poured kerosene oil over them and 
herself, set fire to it, and next morning, nothing 
was visible to show where the cabin had stood but 
a pile of ashes. 

Miss Mary Anderson has had another man 
arrested for falling in love with her. What with 
her loves and her lawsuits, she manages to occupy 
a good deal of public attention It will be remem- 
bered that it was a case of hers which drew the 
attention of English lawyers to a defect in the 
law. A-scoundiel who was a photographer sold 
decent photographs to which Miss Anderson’s 
head was attached. Her father had him arrested. 
‘The photographs were produced in Court and 
created a sensation, The photographer’s lawyer 
said:— You assert that my client affixed Miss 
Anderson’s face to those works of art, which were 
made from anotier model: let us see the line of 
junction—where the face begins and the body 
ends.” ‘The fellow had done his work so skilfully 
that it was impossible to find the line, and under 
the circumstances, rather than risk a verdict that 
the photos were counterfeit presentments of Miss 
Anderson’s person as well as her face, the case 
was dropped. 




















































FAPANESE WOMEN. 
Ee 
THEIR EDUCATION, DRESS, HOME-LIFE, 
AND HUSBANDS. 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman's letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Japanese 
Women :— 

Tokyd, August 28th. 

‘The Japanese woman is the crown of the charm 
of Japan. In the noble lady and her frailest and 
most unfortunate sister alike there is an inde- 
finable something which is fascinating at first sight 
and grows only more pleasing on acquaintance, so 
that the very last thing to fade from the memory 
of anybody who has been fortunate enough to 
linger in Japan, must be these 
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nad looks are not enough to account for this; 
prettiness is the rule among Japanese women, 
Lut [think the charm lies chiefly—though to 
altempt # tough-and-ready analysis is-like dis- 
secting a humming-biid with a hatchet—in an 
inborn gentleness and tenderness and sympathy, 
the most womanly of all qui 

what the Romany nsed to call “a cer 
pricty ” of thought and demeanour, and used to 
udmive so nuh, Hf you could take the light from 
eyes of a Sister of Mercy at her gracious 
task, the smile of a maiden looking over the seas 
for her lover, and the heart of an tinspoiled child, 
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little body, crowned with a mass of jet-black hair 
and dressed in bright rustling silks, you would 
have the typical Japanese woman. ‘To write-of her 
life and thoughts and habits and future develop- 
ments, one must show much temerity, or else be 
with ‘ divine affection bold,” but there is so much 
to say, and she will play so important a part in the 
final civilizing of Japan, that I must try. 

‘The key to the character of the Japanese woman 
lies in the word obedience. Ages ago her “ three 
great duties” were religiously declared to be obe- 
dience, if a daughter, to her father; if a wife, to 
her husband, if a widow, to her eldest son,“ The 
kid drinks its milk kneeling,” says the Japa- 
nese proverb—even the brutes show respect to 
their parents. So at the will of her parents the 
Japanese gitl accepts her husband or joins the 
Slaves of Aphrodite, and Confucius is presumably 
happy at the devotion to his behests. Her educa- 
tion consists of reading and writing, the polite 
complishments of daicing and playing on the 
samisen and koto, the reading of the polite litera- 
ture of poetry, the tea-ceremonial, cha-no-yu, and 
the flower-ceremonial—all very civilizing studies, 
but involving no development of character. Dan- 
cing plays a very important part in the education 
of both boys and girls, In good families the dan- 
cing teacher comes every other day, regular practice 
is an affair of routine, and private entertainments 
wherethe children perform are arranged by friendly 
farfilies. ‘his education is that of the upper classes; 
for the middle and lower classes obvious deductions 
must be made from it. Atlast—or rather very soon 
—comes the wedding-day, and the girl dofts her 
bright scarlet under-garment, How far this festi- 
val is supposed by the Japanese themselves to 
coincide with the slaking of the “burning desert- 
thirst” of personal passion, which western nations 
more or less hypocritically attribute to that day of 
days, is revealed by their proverb—the universal 
one in a prettier form—* Love leaves with the red 
petticoat.” 

The days when a Japanese, wife stained her 
teeth black on her wedding day and shaved her 
eye-brows when the first baby was born, are lon; 
past except perhaps among the lower classes it 
remote country districts, but the Frenchwoman’s 
remark, making due allowance for its exaggera- 
tion, may be repeated by the women of Japan 
“fille, on nous supprime, femme, on nous oppr 
me.” The expression ves augusta domi might 
have been invented for Japan, so narrow of heces- 
sity is the wife’s home-life. The husband mixes 
with the world, the wife does not; the husband 
has been somewhat inspired and his thoughts 
dened by his intercourse with foreigners, the 
wife has not met them; the husband has more or 
less acquaintance with Western learning, the wife 
has none.” Affection between the two, within the 
limits which unequal intellectuality ruthlessly pres 
cribes, there well may be, but the love which comes 
of a perfect intimacy of mutual knowledge and 
common aspiration, there can rarely be. “A 
companion in solitude, a father in advice, a mother 
in all seasons of distress, a rest in passing through 
life’s wilderness ”"—such an ideal of wifehood is 
virtually impossible. ‘The ghost of Confucius for- 
bids, and until that is exorcised, it will remain 
impossible. The very vocabulary of romantic love 
does not exist in Japanese—a fortiori, there is 
little of the fact.” You could ‘not translate the 
love-letters of Abelard or Fichte into Japanese. 

An example may illustrate this. A young 
Japanese nobleman of my acquaintance, holdi 
a subordinate official position, recently fell des- 
perately in love with a girl whom he met in the 
country. He brought her to Tdkyé and installed 
her in a separate establishment. His wife, how- 
ever, and mothe w discovered the Liaison, 
eat family jars ensued, paragraphs got into the 
papers, and his friends feared that the scandal 
would resul the loss of his official position. A 
compromise was therefore effected, by which he 
gives up the establishment, his wife and mother- 
in-law cease from troubling, the girl returns to her 
home in the country, and comes to stay with hin 
once a month, 

Marriage is a civil contract, without religious 
or official ceremony. The ceremonies, which are 
elaborate, are confined to the families and friends 
of the contracting parties, and the legal recogni- 
tion takes the form of registration in the govern 
ment records. Divorce again—the pis aller of 
marriage—is theoretically easier in Japan than in 
Chicago, but as a matter of fact the interven. 
tion of the families protects the wife from injustice 
or caprice in all cases where husband and wife are 
respectable enongh to have any family ties at all. 
The higher you ascend socially the more hostile 
and influential are the forces arrayed against 
divorce. A woman may also sue for a divorce 
from her husband. 

Notwithstanding all the foregoing, however, the 
position of the Japanese wife is higher than inany 
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other Oriental country. She is addressed as 
Oku.sama, “the honourable lady of the house,” 
and asa rule every consideration is accorded to 
her. Because of the innate gentleness of the 
people and their elaborate and rigorous etiquette, 
the relations of husband and wife are far easier 
and happier than the actual facts regulating them 
could lead one to suppose. ‘The wife is faithful to 
a fault, and adultery on her part is almost un- 
known, But the complete civilization of Japan 
waits for the enlightenment and greater safeguard- 
ing of its women. 

It must be distinctly understood that in writ 
above about Japanese women and wives, I have 
had in view chiefly the upper class of the genera- 
tion that is, and that even in this there ave many 
examples—among the Ministers, for instance— 
of husband and wife living on precisely the terms 
of English or American upper-class couples. ‘he 
generation thatis growing up will be very different. 
Not only will the men of it be more Western, but 
the women also, As girls they will have been to 
schools like our schools at home; they will have 
learned English and history and geography and 
science and foreign music, perhaps even something 
of politics and political economy. They will know 
something of society” as we use the term, and 
will both seek it and make it. The old home-life 
will become unbearable to the woman and she will 
demand the right of choosing her husband just as 
much as he chooses her. Then the rest will be easy. 

‘The great question before the Japanese woman 
at present is the question of dress. Shall she give 
up her own beautiful and beloved costume, and 
adopt the strange and uncomfortable attire of the 
foreign woman, or shall she not? It is a very 
serious question indeed for her and for her coun- 
try, and no wonder, as a Japanese friend has 
just written to me, that “the ladies, who are not 
accustomed to decision, cannot but feel great pain 
in their bosom how to make best, ‘The argu- 
ments are very conflicting. On the one hand, 
Uiere is the Empress’s own example and her order 
that no lady shall appear at Court in other than 
foreign dress. Then there is the natural desire 
jot to appear old-fashioned before their fellows. 
he desive of their husbands is also in many 
cases on the side of foreign dress, and so 
are the public appeals of many influential men, 
such as the Minister of Education, However, 
there are certain undoubted advantages of foreign 
dress over Japanese, such as greater freedom of 
movement and greater ease and modesty in sitting 
upon chairs. But on the other side, Japanese 
women have infinitely too much taste not to 
see that their own dress is far more beautiful. 
‘They know, too, that it is much less expen- 
sive, because it is so much more durable and 
never goes out of fashion. It is likewise evident 
to most of them that generations of training will 
be needed before Japanese women can wear the 
artificial foreign dress as cleverly and elegantly 
as European and American ladies. Then, too, 
the public appeal to the women of Japan signed by 
Mis, Cleveland, Mrs, Garfield, and a score of the 
leading ladies of the United States, trusting that 
they are “ too patriotic to endanger the health of a 
nation, and to abandon what is beautiful and suit- 
able in their national costume, and to waste money 
on foreign fashions,” has naturally made a great 
impression upon them. 

My friend Dr. Seiken Takenaka, of the Tokyd 
Military Hospital, has been investigating the 
































€ | great question, and with German-like precision he 


has embodied his results in a table. Copies of this 
table he has caused to be circulated with a popular 
ladies’ magazine, with request that the  faic 
readers, if they disagiee with him on any. point, 
will correct it and return it to him. ‘Thus he 
hopes to establish a valuable consensus. He com- 
pares Japanese and foreign dress for both men and 
women from the five points of view of hygiene, 
art, expense, durability, and flexibility—i.e power 
of altering a garment so that a mother's will serve 
for a daughter, brother’s for a sister, a man’s for a 
woman, etc. and his opinions upon this com- 
plicated problem are shown as follows :— 
Mat. Fassate, 
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All these decisions seem to me indisputable, except 
those tegarding durability. I should say that 
both Japanese male and female dress is far 
superior to foreign in point of durability, and the 
other Japanese whom I have consulted bear me 
out in this view. The deductions as to the best 
dress, Dr. Takenaka diaws from his own table as 
follows :— 


Business dress { 





Male... Foreign 










A tema apanese 
. apanese 
Leisure dress f Femi japanese 
Night dress Spanoss: 





Invalids' dress 





Chitdcen’s dress { cali 
Babies? dress .. Aaacers 


that is, taking all points into consideration, Japa- 
nese dress is best except for boy’s clothing and the 
business dress of men. “ Let us reform Japanese 
dress,” he adds, ‘‘so as to remedy its defects, 
taking care not to deprive it of its natura, beauty, 
then we may be sure that we have the best diess 
in the world.” I do not see how anybody who 
las given attention to the subject can agree 
with this conclusion, The question is, how shall 
the defects be remedied ? 

‘The dress of a Japanese woman of the middle or 
upper classes begins with the ywmoyi, a rectangular 
jece of stuff wrapped round the loins and reach 
ing to the knee, like the towel of a shampooer. 
Over this comes a beautiful garment called the 
Jiban, a robe like a perfectly simple bath-gown with 
‘Square sleeves, filting quite close to the body, and 
generally made of delicate and pale-coloured silk 
crape. In winter an additional garment called 
the shitagi goes over this—all the garments of a 
Japanese woman after the first petticoat are iden- 
tical in shape and fit into one another like a nest of 
boxes. In summer over the jiban comes the outer 
dress called for either man or woman the kimono, 
‘This may be made of pretty cotton stuffs or cotton 
crape for household wear, or of silk crape or silk, or 
the richest embroidery and brocade for full dress 
and ceremonial occasions. Itis tied at the waist 
with a long sash of soft silk crape, called the hoso- 
obi, wound round several times. Round the wearer’s 
waist, above this, is worn that most striking fea- 
ture of Japanese female costume, the obf. This is 
a piece of the thickest sill or brocade about twelve 
feet long and thirty inches wide, and may cost 
anywhere from five to five hundred dollars. "It is 
the pride of the Japanese woman, and a magnifi- 
cent obi is the Japanese equivalent for the conve 
tional diamonds which a lover gives to his mistress 
with us. The tying of an oi isa very difficult 
task, and reveals the taste and cullivation of the 
wearer almost as much as the throw of the Aima- 
tion did in-Greece, Indeed, a woman can hardly 
tie her obi properly without assistance. ‘The stulf 
is folded lengthwise, giving it a breadth of about 
fifteen inches, then wound very tightly twice round 
the waist, with the folded edge downwards, thus 
making a deep and handy pocket in the fold. 
One end is measured to the left knee and left 
loose. then the long loose end behind is turned 
round at a right angle and left fall into an enor- 
mous bow, then the bottom of this bow is gathered 
up into a smaller inner bow, the short loose end is 
turned back upon the end of this, and a flat elastic 
silk band, called the obi-dome, is stretched over 
this to hold both ends and both bows in place, 
brought round to the front and the two ends 
looked together in a little gold ornament of some 
Kind. ‘This description is doubtless unintelligible, 
but the process is difficult enough to follow, to say 
nothing of describing it. ‘The constume is coni- 
pleted by a pair of tabi, white boots with a separate 
place for the great toe, like Dr. Jaeger’s digitated 
Stockings, the sole made of thick woven cotton 
and the upper part of white silk. Sometimes a 
chemisette, or han-yeri, of delicately worked or 
embroidered silk is worn under the kimono to 
show a pretty edge round the open neck and to 

keep the chest warmer as well. 

From this analysis—for venturing on it, by the 
way, “Lhumbly beg pardon of Heaven and the 
lady,” as Mr. Pepys did when he kissed the cook— 
the beauty, hygienic value, and comfort of such a 
costume are obvious. A Japanese lady in the 
privacy of her boudoir or fo go to the bath can 
remove everything but the jiban and hoso obi and 
still be exquisitely and modestly dressed—in fact, 
dressed exactly like a Greek woman. Her cloth- 
ing can be warm enough for the Arctic regions or 
cool enough for the tropics without the slightest 
alteration of shape. The vital organs are’ pro- 
tected and supported naturally by the massive obi, 
and its great vertical bow satisfies perfectly, as 
well as most gracefully and naturally, that desire 
to have something to conceal the natural shape of 
the back, which is one of the mysteries of the 
female mind, and which has developed among 
ourselves the most vulgar and atrocious article of 


wear ever invented—the “bustle” ov,“ dress- 
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improver.” The defects, of course, of Japanese 
female costume are that freedom of movement of 
the legs is impeded, and that while it is perfectly 
modest for squatting or kneeling on mats, the 
lower limbs are not covered with sufficient certainty 
when the wearer moves rapidly or sits on chairs 
and lounges. This latter defect, the lady signa- 
tories of the American appeal declared could be 
“easily remedied by wearing additional under- 
clothing,” and they ought to know. But another 
plan has been very influentially advocated of late, 
hamely, the general adoption by ladies of the 
national article of dress called hakama, a pair of 
very loose trousers, the legs of which are so wide 
that the division between them is seldom visible, 
with a broad stiff waistband—a “divided skirt, 
in fact. ‘This would be absolutely modest, it would 
admit of perfect freedom of movement, it would 
involve no departure from national habit and ideas, 
since the hakama is a part of the full dress of the 
Japanese gentleman of to-day, and the appear- 
ance of it, with the short hussar-like jacket which 
necessarily replaces the kimono, ischarming. But, 
for my own part, I should regard the sacrifice of 
the kimono, with its long graceful Greek folds, 
to say nothing of the disappearance of the ob: 

as almost equivalent to the destruction of the 
beauty of the whole costume, And I cannot 
see why the &imono should not be made wide 
enough to wrap round the lower part of the body 
so completely as to serve every purpose of a skirt. 
Or, better still, the kimono itself might be made 
bag-shaped, either from the neck or only below 
the waist, and put on over the head, like the diplo 
idion of the ladies of old Greece, in which a satyr 
could not detect immodesty, and movement is 
perfectly easy, and which was actually worn in 
public by a young lady at the recent performances 
of the Eumenides at Cambridge. That would 
meet every difficulty without altering even the 
appearance of the present Japanese dress. The 
details of Greek costume are quite unknown even 
to the educated Japanese, and I strongly urge 
them to experiment upon this suggestion, 

The real reason, of course, why the authorities 
have been setting the example and encouraging the 
adoption of foreign dress for both men and women 
in Japan, is a political one. ‘They desire to intro- 
duce the foreign manner of livin the natural 
corollary and support of foreign institutions, and 
they know that if they can only make foreign 
dress universal, Japanese houses will inevitably be 
replaced by foreign houses, for coats and trousers 
demand chairs and tables, aud these again render 
the soft matted floors impossible, and then the 
country will be finally and completely Westernized. 
One of the gross misconceptions that prevails 
abroad about Japan—lI was told it even while cros: 
ng the Pacific—is that foreign dress is now gene- 
rally worn. Nothing could be more ridiculously 
untrue. In the streets of Toky6, a city of 1,200,000 
inhabitants, there is perhaps one man in foreign 
dress out of five hundred—I am inclined to think 
that one in a thousand would be nearer the mark 
—while In the country you will not find one in ten 
thousand. In the city you perhaps see two or 
three Japanese Jadies in foreign dress in a week, 
but in the country you would not see as many in 
year. At a fashionable semi-official ball in 
‘Skyd there were a large number of the leading 
dies wearing foreign dress, and a sadder sight 
I never saw. Most of them would have looked 
charming in their own clothes, but as it was (with 
the exception of one marguise who would be 
beautiful in a flour-sack) they were simply appal- 
ling—so badly fitted, their foreign colours so taste- 
lessly combined, so awkward, so ill at ease, that if 
the spectacle had not been really sad and piteous, 
one could not have repressed one’s laughter. 
“Voyez-vous,” remarked a foreign diplomat to 
whom I was talking, as he turned on his heel and 
left the room, “le Japon daujourdhui, c'est une 
traduction mal faite!”” The epigram is as untrue 
as it is clever, but the circumstances provoked it. 
Except the Court, the Army, and the Civil Service, 
however, foreign dress has yet no hold in Japan, 
and almost every man, from the millionaire to the 
Government clerk, hastens to put it off as soon as he 
gets insides his own door. And foreign dress and 
foreign houses and foreign food—it is a case of all 
or none—mean living at a scale of much greater 
expense than the Japanese people are at present 
either willing or able to afford. Moreover, of one 
thing Lam quite convinced, namely that if Japanese 
women generally adopt foreign dress, the stream 
of foreign visitors will turn aside from Japan. 
Instead of beauty there will be ashes—instead of a 
charm that the world cannot surpass there will be 
the ugliness from which it apparently cannot escape. 

Henry Norman. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INUJA, AUS- 


TRALIA, AND CHINA. 
eee 


An extraordinary general meeting of share- 
holders was held at the Cannon-street Hotel, Mr. 
William Paterson in the ch: 

‘The notice calling the meeting was read by Mr. 
Wittiam Cartes MULLIns, the secretary. 

‘The CHarrMan sai Gentlemen, we have no 
accounts to lay before you on this occasion. It is 
simply a half-yearly meeting, mainly for the 
purpose of obtaining your sanction to the pay- 
ment of an interim dividend, which we recom- 
mend should be at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, the same as it has been for the last eight 
years. Certainly they have not been fat years, 
and under the circumstances we hope that you will 
be satisfied with what has been done.—(Hear, 
hear.) Whilst there is such continued uncertainty 
with regard to silver, we have necessarily to keep 
our capital as much as possible in gold, and, as 
business men, you will quite understand how that 
curbs our operations. This  quondam” precious 
as I may call it, has been on the minds of 
a Royal Commission for at least two years, and a 
‘very recent paragraph in Zhe Times indicated 
the Commissioners to be still veritably at sixes 
and sevens on the subject. No one, I am 
sure, can feel this state of things as much as those 
who are connected with India, more especially 
those who have invested money there from time 
to time, realising as they do that 15 rupees 
are now required to return them a sovereign as 
against 10 rupees in former days. This great un- 
certainty with regard to silver is undoubtedly 
checking the development of India in very many 
ways, and it is to be hoped that some satisfactory 
conclusion will be arrived at ere long. It is an 
anomaly that while British capital is being spread 
all over, and I may say under, many parts of 
the earth, it can scarcely be got for Indian 
Railways without an Imperial guarantee that 
the principal and interest will’ be paid in 
gold. I do not know that I need say any- 
thing further with respect to our own business. 
Lam glad to tell you we are going on as sat 
factorily as we eal expect todo under the cir- 
cumstances. We cannot, of course, look for any 
very great improvement whilst this uncertainty 
with regard'to the money with which we are deal- 
ing daily—whilst its unstable value—continues. In 
the meantime, all I can say is that we shall do our 
best. I beg to move :—* That an interim dividend 
for the half-year ended the zoth June last at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum (free of income-tax) be 
now declared, payable on and after the 24th inst.” 

Mr, Emire Levita seconded the motion. 

Mr. James Jonss asked whether the assets of 
the bank were written down to 18. 4d. per pee, 
because he was recently told by a large shar 
holder in the bank that the capital remained in 
the books at 1s. 6d. per rupee. 

The Cuatrman:—With reference to the hon, 
shareholder's questions, I have great pleasure in 
stating that our capital is in gold, by which I mean 
that our accounts were all made up at the current 
rate of exchange of the day. I think it was some- 
where about 15. 4d. per rupee, but you may take 
it that our capital is virtually in gold. 

‘The resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts was then put and carried, 

‘The Cuairman :—At the last meeting I had the 
pleasure of proposing Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., 
asa director. We have had his valuable services 
during the past six months, and now we ask you 
to confirm his election. I move “ That Sir Alfred 
Dent, K.C.M.G., be elected a director.” 

Mr. James WuitTact seconded the motion, 
which was carr’ 

‘The Caairman:—Gentlemen, that concludes the 
business, and [ thank you for your attendance.— 
Money Market Review. 













































































THE VELLOW RIVER. 
+ 

‘The only really clear and intelligible account 
yet published with regard to the methods adopted 
for closing the break in the Yellow River’s bank, 
is the following, which we take from the columns 
of the North China Herald :— 

The traveller who approaches from the north 
the great breach in the Yellow River sees before 
him ahigh bank on the other side of the stream 
parted by a gap which is visible several miles 
away. It is through this opening that the 
water flows nearly at right angles to its former 
course. In order to reach the spot, it is neces- 
sary to cross the old bed of the river, which is 
merely a succession of sand dunes greatly elevated 
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this is passed, we reach a high bank of sand, 
which has been thrown up within the year from 
the material excavated to make a channel for 
the water, which it was proposed to restore to 
its former course. This excavated channel is but 
a few miles in length, and is just suflicient to give 
a flow to a small portion of the main stream. ‘The 
current is but moderate, the greatest depth of 
water not over four feet, and the total width of 
the stream, but afew rods. Crossing this river 
by a ferry, we find ourselves on the eastern bank 
ariné present Yellow River, which now flows north 
and south. The original stream was here many 
miles in breadth, and all the banks which have 
been thrown up, and the thousands upon thousands 
of mat-sheds, are situated in what but a little 
more than a year ago was the bed of the river. 
‘The general pian of the works upon which so much 
labour has been expended for so long a time, is 
simply to run a strong bank forty or fifty feet 
wide from each side of tie present river, till they 
meet in the centre of the stream, when the work 
will have been accomplished. Easy as this looks 
on paper, it is attended with serious embairass- 
ments in practice, as the experience of the past year 
clearly shows. In order to project the new bank 
flanks or wings have been thrown out to support it 
at the ends lest the pressure of the current when 
barred from its new channel, should carry away 
the whole bank, as it did a year ago. The whole 
territory for hundred of acres resembles a gigantic 
nest of ants. ‘Thousands of coolies are carrying 
and wheeling earth, or her sand, and in the 
midst of this stream of persons passing back and 
forth, is carried on in the long streets of matsheds, 
every variety of traffic. The vast army of work. 
men live in the huts, and an extemporised city 
has sprung up, to last as long as the river works 
goon, Making our way to the bend of the great 
bank, through the blockade of barrows, each with 
its little quota of sand, we look down some forty 
feet, upon the river below, which pours through a 
strait about 400 feet wide, with a current of eight 
or nine miles an hour, in’a stream 100 feet deep. 
Huge whirlpools in the centre of the gap show the 
immense force of the volume of water, and how 
inadequate this present gap is to accommodate it. 

What now are the materials with which it is 
proposed to force this body of water, much 
against its will, into its channel, which is merely 
a succession of hillocks of sand? They are five: 
sticks, stones, stalks, sand, and bricks. We men- 
tion the first mainly on the ground of antecedent 
probability, for we saw no piles, nor any poles 
larger than one's wrist, nor did we hear that any 
are used. The simple plan seems to be to place 
bundles of stalks on the bed of sand dug down as 
low as practicable, weight them with a few stones, 
pile on sand, and then proceed as before. The 
whole quantity of stones to be seen is, however, 
very tifling, and the main dependence is evident. 
ly on the stalks and the sand. ‘To this is now to 
be added a new and apparently untried device, to 
wit, bricks. A few miles to the east of the break 
sixty or seventy kilns have been put up, and tens 
of thousands of bricks have been moulded (not of 
brick-clay but of sand), each brick with a hole 
through it, an inch in diameter. The object of 
this invention is said to be to tie the bricks to- 
gether in a solid wall, let the wall down from above, 
and thus force the water back into the new (old) 
channel, and such part of it as cannot be accom- 
modated there, must run up over the hillocks of 
sand already desctibed. 

It is said that at the time of the opening of 
the break, the water was 14 chang (140 Chinese 
feet) in depth, and it is populaily ‘supposed to 
have been measured with a gold plummet a cubic 
inch in size, which alone is capable of giving an 
accurate veport. If this is a true account of the 
respective depths of water, this river at this 
point is 4o feet lower than in September, 1887, 
when it broke « It seems likely, however, 
that the confinement of so vast a body within 
such narrow limits, has had the effect to scour 
out the bottom of the gap so that the depth may 
be much greater there than in other places. By 
what means the banks have been carried out as 































































far into the stream as they now are, it is not 
easy to see, but it is evident to the most 
unscientific obse like ourselves, that the 
real difficulties are yet to be met. To. such 





an obseiver it seems extremely doubtful whether 





the Chinese could construct any bank which would 
restiain this enormous flood, unless the flood 
itself were withdrawn for a time, while they 
worked on the bank—at present the undertaking 
is very similar to that of a contractor who was 





required to build a new jail on the site of the 
old one and out of its materials, and to keep the 
prisoners in the old one, until the new one was 
done! “The officer in charge of the brick walling 
above described did not seem very hopeful as to 
the success of the experiment, But let us sup- 
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pose for the moment that a solid brick wall, 
four hundred feet long, one hundred feet high, 
and fifty wide were carefully and exactly fitted 
into the present gap, what would result?” Either 
this wall would be swept away by the tremendous 
hydraulic force behind, or if it had weight enough 
to resist this force it would only be because the 
thousands of feet of mud banks on each side were 
so much weaker that they gave way the instant 
pressure was seriously felt. To attempt to dam a 
current like that of the present Yellow River, by 
the means now in use, certainly appears to be one 
of the most fatuous undertakings ever begun, even 
in China. The civil officers in charge of the 
works seemed very anxious to get foreign advice 
on their work, their confidence in their visitors 
being probably like the confidence of the average 
patient in his physician, which, as Emerson re- 
marks, is principally due to distrust of himself. 
The French engineer who recently made a care- 
ful examination of the breach, under Li Hung- 
chang’s orders, is reported to have told the Chinese 
that itis impossible for them to succeed in their 
present plan. It was evident from their conver- 
sation that the subordinate Chinese officials did 
not believe that to be the case, and the work, such 
as it is, is being pressed forward. Vast quantities 
of last year's stalks are still on hand, but when 
those shall have been swept away the supply. will 
fall short, as this year’s cop is bad and very little 
kao liang has been raised. ‘The pay of the work- 
men employed, many of whom are refugees, living 
with their families in a pitiful fashion, is two 
hundred (real) cash a day, but the prices of 
provisions are at famine rales, owing to the general 
scarcity of rain throughout this region. 











PROSPECTS IN CHIN 
——— 

A correspondent of the North China Daily News, 
writing from Shantung, sends the following very 
disquieting account of the prospect in large regions 
of China :— 

In the central part of Chihli, the crops are fairly 
good, and the same is true of those districts lying 
along the base of the mountains separating Chihli 
from Shansi, but there is a very short crop in the 
greater part of the prefectures of Kuang p'ing fu, 
and Tai Ming fu, embracing all the southern tip 
of the Chibli province. In much of the prefecture 
of Chang ‘Té fu in Honan, a similar state of things 
prevails, but as one goes to the south-west, through 
the prefectures of Wei Hui and Huai Ch‘ing the 
scarcity is greater, and to the east of this, in the 
prefecture of K‘ai Féng fu, it is very much worse. 
Parts of the region embraced in Kuei Té fu, in 
the north-eastern corner of Honan, are a little bet- 
ler than some of the other prefectures named, but 
northward of this in Shangtung in the prefecture 
of Ts‘ao-chou Fu, the state of things is again very 
much worse, as well as in much of the south of 
‘Tung-ch‘ang Fu. ‘To the reader who is not ac- 
quainted with the interior geography of these 
provinces, it may suffice to say that we have de- 
scribed a territory some three hundred miles in 
length by two hundred miles in width, in almost 
every part of which there is at the present time 
actual destitution, and in which the best crop is 
only a half crop. " But in this extensive territory, 
the districts in which there was even a half crop 
are the exception, ‘four-tenths,’ ‘three-tenths,’ 
‘two-tenths,’ fone-tenth '—'no crop at all '—these 
are the monotonous reports, in reply to questions. 
‘The cause of the failure of the crops is the 
delay of the summer rains to the sixth moon, 
and in some districts to the seventh moon, when 
the rains descended in such a torrent that the 
crops which were left were drowned. Drought 
and flood are the two extemes which the Chinese 
farmer always dreads, but when they are in part- 
nership, the outlook is indeed a bad one. The 
regions of greatest destitution are those in the most 
immediate neighbourhood of the ravages of the 
Yellow River, not in the last year only, but in a 
long course of years, extending back for centuries. 
The course of this destructive stream is marked by 
the ruin it has wrought in laying a thick covering of 
mingled sand and silt over the good soil, thus 
burying it forever, Land which has once been 
inundated with this liquid sand, while not altoge- 
ther incapable of raising certain crops is forever in- 
capable of withstanding drought. One may travel 
for: dave togelhier i. Kat Feng Fu and Tstao 
Chou Fu, and see very little but this sort of soil. 
In the latter prefecture, there is a long belt on the 
north side of the late course of the Yellow River, 
where amid the incessant swirls of fine sand, like 
a spray, the traveller observes emerging from the 
sand little sticks about the size of crochet needles, 












































all that is left of what was meant to be a crop of 
beans, but from which not only no beans, but not 








even any leaves are to be got. The prospect for 
the coming winter is indicated by the present high 
price of all kinds of grain, which is sold at rates 
not touched since the year of famine (1877-78), and 
which for thisseason of the year are regarded alinost 
unprecedented. Prices of this sort will be much af- 
fected by proximity to a water-way, for long land 
transportation of the cheaper kinds of grain is not 
possible. Ordinary straw, used to feed animals, 
which commonly sells at the rate of three to five cash 
percatty, now bringsten, twelve, fifteen, andin some 
places eighteen cash. ‘This item alone is sufficient 
to indicate the quality of the ‘crops’ which have 
been gathered in. The whole of the region 
cluded in this description is densely populated, 
except where the successive floods have rendered 
the land wholly uninhabitable. In such regions, 
great numbers of people are huddled in houses 
made of stalks, in damp and unwholesome situa- 
tions, certain to breed sickness. That those who 
have no food to eat, have not sufficient clothing to 
wear in the rigorous winter which will soon be upon 
them, is self-evident. ‘The only apparent value of 
the works at the Yellow River breach, is as a 
gigantic relief station. But on however great a 
scale these woiks are to be conducted the number 
of those thus relieved must be small. What will 
be done for the millions who cannot work on the 
river banks, for which but comparatively few men 
are now wanted, is a question full of difficulty. 
Trustworthy reports from southern Shansi have 
not reached us, but the rumour is that the 
drought is as much felt there as in Honan. Of 
the state of things in central and southern Honan, 
Avbui and Kiangsu, we hear only evil, and 
shall soon expect to hear more fully through re- 
ports from those near these regions. ‘Taken in 
connection with the destructive floods in Man- 
churia which will prevent the shipment of much of 
the grain which ordinarily finds its way to Chibli 
aud Shantung, the condition of things in this part 
of China reaches the dignity of a national calamity, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be recognised and 
dealt with as such by the government. ‘The energy 
with which the work of relief was undertaken last 
year, was a happy omen for the future, and it is 
exceedingly important that, in the present emer- 
gency, the government should not repeat the 
mistake of ten years ago, and leave the famine 
to be dealt with by the disconnected labours 
of a few foreigners. Even were there a. suffi- 
cient number of such at hand, and willing to 
undertake the work of relief, it is hard to see how 
they conld diffuse their supervision over such 
enormous areas, though there were sufficient funds 
in hand to meet the want, which will never be the 
case. ‘The situation is one of great difficulty, for 
na large part of the destitute regions, there is 
certain to be violence and perhaps open rebel- 
lion, if some adequate and prompt relief is 
not afforded. The prefecture of Ts’ao Chou 
Fu in Shantung, is distinguished for the law- 
lessness of its population, even in ordinary years, 
and it is not reasonable to expect that there 
will be quiet in this region. The same is true 
of the prefecture of Hsii Chou Fu in Kiang-su, a 
district which has been the inexhaustible hotbed 
of lawless border raids in times of scarcity, raids 
which for years involved a large part of the pro- 
vince of Shantung in the miseries of guerilla war- 
fare. In the north-western part of Shantung, and 
over the Chihli border, the crops are so much 
better that grain is exported from that region to the 
south, The local magistrates of at least three of 
these 
of nat ises the Chinese 
official, have issued proclamations forbiding the 
export of grain of any kind either in carts, bar- 
rows, on the back of animals, or otherwise. ‘Those 
who are found guilly of endeavouring to take 
grain away from these districts, may be robbed 
with impunity, for the magistrates will not punish 
the robbers, Such is said to be the tenor of the 
proclamations recently issued, proclamations which 
are not unlikely to produce much mischief. The 
situation is a serious one in every aspect, and 
should receive the early and the eariest attention 
of the Chinese Government. 















































During August last, the value of articles im- 
ported into New York’ from Japan was $776,303, 
of which $52,041 were dutiable and $724,352 duty 
free articles, while the exports from New York to 
Japan amounted to $310,127, in value. The value 
of imports and exports over $10,000 was as follows : 
—Imports: $310,124 tea, $141,007 raw silk, and 
$25,186 silk goods; exports : $110,802 machinery, 
3117,054 kerosene oil, and $12,318 watches and 
clocks. 

Dr. Muraura and Dr. Noda, who have been 
engaged by the Hawaiian Government, will leave 
for Honolulu on the 15th instant in the Takasago 
Maru.—Tokyo Shimpo. 


Original from 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
See SEES 
(Revrer’s Specian” To “ Japan Matt.”] 


London, December 7th. 

Lord Randolph Churchill moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House as a protest against involving 
England in difficulties in view of the inadequate 
force at Suakim. The speaker, who urged that 
negotiations should be opened with the Arabs, 
was supported by Mr. Gladstone. 

The Secretary of State for War, in reply, said 
that Major-General Grenfell [Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army], had wired that he was confi- 
dent that the present force was adequate to 
cope with the difficulties which had arisen. 

The motion was rejected by a majority of 42. 

London, December gth. 

The French Cabinet Council are discussing 
ascheme to provide funds for the completion 
of the Panama Canal. 

Brookwood, Surrey, replaces Wimbledon as 
the meeting-place of the National Rifle As- 


sociation. ' 
London, December rith. 


Russia resents the action of Persia in open- 
ing to trade and navigation the River Karun, 
and the Russian Consul at Meshed is said to 
have sent a menacing note to Teheran on the 
subject. While wishing to maintain her prestige, 
Persia is also desirous of avoiding a conflict 


with England. 
London, December 12th. 


The new Russian Loan has been floated, and, 
it is rumoured, was twice covered. It has been 
mainly taken up in Paris—very little elsewhere. 





CE NOTICES. 








IMPERIAL POST OF 
ae 
Matis chose av Youors sa 





For Hongkong, India, and Europe, vid Kobe and Shang- 
hai.—Per Calcdonien, To-morrow, the 16th instant, at 7.30 
Aut. Atz A.M, Registry ceases. “At 12 Noon To-day, the 
15th instant, Money Order Office closes. 

For Hakodate —Per Yokohama Maru, To-morrow, the 
16th instant, at 1 p.at. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 

‘or Hakodate.—Per Satsuma Mart, To-morrow, the 
16th instant, at 1 p.m. At 12 Noon Registry ceases. 

For Kobe.—Per Wakanoura Maru, on Monday, the 
a7th instant, at 11 Ava. At 10 At, Registry ceases. 

For Shanghai and Coast Poits.—Pet Tutio Afaru, on 
Tuesday, the 18th instant, at 11 A.at, At 10 acu. Re- 


gistry ceases. 
For Kobe.—Per Kobe Maru, on Wednesday, the 19th 
am. At10 A.M, Registry ceases. 














instant, at 





Manis chose in Tokyo 
For Hakodate—Per Yokohama Maru, To-morow, the 
16th instant, at 9.30 4.1. 
ror Kobe-—Per Wakanoura Maru, on Monday, the 
17th instant, at 8.30 A.M. 
For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Tokio. Maru, on 
Tuesday, the 18th instant, at 8.30 A.M. At S a.st, Re- 
gistry ceases. 














MAIL STEAMERS. 
ape 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per M. M, Co. 
From America... per O. & O. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. 
Shanghas, 


& 





‘Yo-day,'Dec. 15th.* 
Sunday, Dec. 16th.t- 
Monday, Dec. 17th.t 
Monday, Dec. 17th § 











pe WY. K. Friday, Dec. 21st. 

Kone... 

From Canada, &c. per C. P. M. Co. Friday, Dec. arst.|| 

From;Hongkong. per C. P.!M, Co. Saturday, Dec. 22nd-© 
i er P.M.Co. Sunday, Dec. 23¢d.** 






* City of Peking (with French mail) left Hongkong on Decem- 
ber 8th. + Natal passed Shimonoseki on December 13th. Oceanie 
left San Francisco on November ash. Verona leit Hongkong 
‘on Deember 13th. 1 4/bany left Vancouver, B.C., on Decemb 
4th. © Parthia left Hongkong on December 13th. ** City of Ri 
de Janeiro left San Francisco vid Honolulu on December 8th, 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 








per M, M. Co. 
pee N.Y. K. 


Sunday, Dec."16th. 
‘Tuesday, Dec. 18th. 


Wednesday, Dec. 19th. 
. Thursday, Dec. 27th. 


Dec. 29th. 
(ant eve} 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


pei 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Thats tuave Yoxouama Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45,7 9 45, and 11 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.95, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11.15 p.m. 

Trains twave TéKvd (Shimbashi) at 640, 740, 
8.35," 9.45, and tr a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," 5, 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 pan. 

Fares—First Single, sen 75; Second du., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yew 1,50; Second do, 
sen 90. 


Those marked (#) run through without stopping at Ts 
Kawasaki, and Omori St huine marked ( Y 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains tuave Yoronama at 7.40 and 9.25 a.n., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 pan.; and Kozv at 7, 
9.22, and 11.55 a.m.; and 2,25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.n, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 10, se 
class sen 6, third-class sen 9; to Totsuka, sen 32 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 40, sen 27, sen '13; to F 
sawa, sen 58, sen 94, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen o8, 
se 54, sen 25; to iso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 35. 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TOKV6 (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.35 p.m.; and Makeasut at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.go and §.35 p.m. 
Farns—First-class (Separate Compartment), yew 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.31 class, sen 68. 


TAKASAK-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m.; and YoKOKAWA at § and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 73; second-clw: 
third-class, sen 25, 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Unno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.95 p.m.; Ursuxomiya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 pm.; SitRaxawa (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Korivama (down) at 8.59 am. and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11,15 a.m. and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.03 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.$5 p.m. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SH10GAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; SkNDAt (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; FuKusmiMma (up) at 6 and 
ro.0r a.m, and 2.35 p.m.; Kortvama (up) at 8.03 
a.m., and 12.08 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p.m, 

Farks.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, Yer 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.0, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yeni 4.50, yen 2.25. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains teave NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m., 
and TaKeToyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m. 
Farks—Second-class, sen 74; Third.class, sen 37. 


TAKETOYO.OFU RAILWAY. 
Tratns Leave TaxeTovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.go a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sev 14, 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Traiss—Leave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 8.05 pim., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m. 
and 3 pm. 
Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33, 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 
‘Trans Leave NaGANo (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m; and UrDA (down) at 7.45 a.m,, 1am,,and § p.m. 
Fares—Second.class, sen 54;° Third-class, sen 28, 


NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Naonrsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4.30 p.m., and aRuizawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m, 
and 2.10 p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, yew 1.76; third, sen 92. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains t¥ave Suimpasit at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, set s4; second-class, sen 36; 
third-class, ser 18. 

‘TRAINS LRAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 

nd 7 pan, 

rst-class, set 39; second-class, sen 26; 
third-class, ser 13. 


YOKOSUK. EAMERS, 


Sreamuns Leave the English Hatoba 
d 10.90, a.m., and 1.5 and 4.05 p.m,; and LEAVE 
fess: at 6.30 and 10.20 a.1n., aud 1.20, and 4.00 

































Sen 4S; 



























































—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
—— 
ARRIVALS. 


Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 8ih December,—Kobe 7th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





Crown of Arragon, British steamer, 1,486, Fer- 
gueson, oth December,—Manila 3oth Novem- 
ber, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
oth December,—Kobe 8th’ December, Ge- 
neral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 


Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, oth 
December;— Hakodate 7th December, Gene 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Suminoye Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Sakai, 
oth December;—Hakodate 7th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto, 
oth Decembery—Kobe Sth December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,426, O. ]. H. Arnold, 
oth December,—Kobe 7th December, Gene- 
ral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


August, Norwegian steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 10th 
December,—Nagasaki 6th’ December, Coal. 
M.S\S. Co. 





City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,016, D. E. 
Friele, 10th December,—San Francisco 17th 
November, Mails and General—P. M. SS. 

0. 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
11th December,—Kobe toth December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Yoshino Mart, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
11th December,—Handa roth December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
rath December,—Ujina 7th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Constance (14), corvette, Captain Keppel, 13th 
December, —Cruise. 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
13th December,—Handa_ 12th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 13th ‘December,—Hakedate roth De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 13h 
December, — Kobe rath December, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 13th 
December,—Vokkaichi 12th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 14th December,—Yokkaichi 13th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 14th 
December,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
14th December,—Kobe 13th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Crown of Arragon, British steamer, 1,486, Fer- 
gusson, 15th December,—Yokosuka 15th De- 
cember, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 








Agamemnon, British steamer, 1,522, Wilding, 8th 
December,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & 
Swire. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,211, W. H. Walker, 
8th December,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O, & O. S.S. Co. 

Nayesdnik (9), Russian cruiser, Captain Zarine, 
8th December,—Kobe. 

Ancona, British steamer, 3,050, W. J. Webber, 
oth December,—Hongkong vii Kobe and 
Nagasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Brynhilda, British ship, 1,409, Meikel, oth De- 
seenbetr Hakodate, Ballast.—Middleton » & 

0, 





Claymore, British steamer, 1,658, Craig, oth De- 
cember,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 

Suminoye, Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Sakai, 

FIG \gili Dée@iiber,—Nagasaki,'General.—Nippon 
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Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 

ensen, gi December,—Ha 

eneral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Mutsu Maru, Japanese steamer, 552, Haki, roth 
December, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Coriner, 10th December,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
roth December,—Kobe, Genetal,—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese stcamer, 875, Selck, 11th Decem- 
her,—Nagasaki, Ballust.—Mitsu_Bishi Sha. 

feilite (8), corvette, Captain T. P. W. Nesham, 

1ith December,—-Kobe. 

Crown of Arragon, British steamer, 1,486, Fer- 
gusson, 11th December,—Yokosuka, General. 

damson, Bell & Co. 

anese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
rith December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dimitri Donskoi (23), Russian frigate, Captain 
Scurydloff, 12th December,—Kobe. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Von 
Schuckmann, 12th December,—Hongkong vid 
arts, Mails and General.—ll. Alirens & Co., 

Nach. 

Elly: oF Sydney, Atmeriean steamer, 95006,/D. 
Friele, tah, December —Hongkeng” Mails 
and General, M. S.S. Co. 

Maru, Seek steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
12th December, —Kobe, Mails and General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, ‘Tamura, 
rath December,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisl 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Fralim, 
13th December,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mara, Japanese steamer, 1,202, 
igth December,—Yokkaichi, General.— Nip 
pon Vuse 

Yorkshire, B 
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z odate, 
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August, Nowe 


n steamer, 1,018, Isberg, 14th 
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agasaki, Ballast-—P. M. S.S. 
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Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
14th December,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Vasen Kaish: 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Dinm- 
mond, 14th December,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Suruga Maru, J 
moto, 14th December,—Kobe, Get 
yon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Marn, Japanese ste 
December, — Yokkaic 
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ner, 634, kui, 14th 
General. = Nippon 











PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 








_ Per American steamer City of Syduey, from San 
isco:—Major and Mrs, Little, Mr. 
and servant, Messrs. C. B. Crouse, 
B. Hawley, W. J. Pierce, 
Dester in and 7 Japanese in sicc 
Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Elderton in 
cabin, and 188 Chinese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, from 


Kawa- 























Kobe :—Rev. Mr. Foss and Mr. Mataye in cabin ; 
and 42 pa 

a a ‘agate Mart, from 
Kobe Takeuchi Sai, Miss Sawa Fusa, 
Messts. Takeuchi Tsuma, Otsuki Naoshi, Isono 


E. 


va Fujiro, Sawa Kazo, and Matsu- 


Setsu, Akimoto Moriuki, Oshizawa Mor izo, 
Hunt, Naka 





saki Semaru in cabin; and 101 pass 
steerage. 
P. 





nese steamer Niigata Marn, fiom Ha- 
eutenant Y. Miura, LJ.N., Lieutenant 
N, lto, LJ.N., Lieutenant C. Ko, LL [N. Messrs, 
H. Kobayashi, R. Inglis, S. Oban, Fukuda, Shira: 
saka, Mo; 































Kato, and Chongantan. in 
cabin 5 and 78 pass sin steeray: 
panese stea Lar tty from Kol 
Governor KK Captain S. Sato, M. 





Mrs. } and Mrs. Y. Ko- 
B. Glover, F. 
ada, S. 
Rawaji, K. Kuss , 
nane, G. Fujioka and child, 8. 
nuta, S: Komachi, G. Ishigiro, 


ins Miss i. a, Messrs. 





na, 





He 





nd A, Ojiki in 
TH. Miyake, C 
1. Si 












S. 
in second class; and 158 passengers in steer 

Per Japanese steamer Hirosiina Marta, {vom 
Yokkaichi: —Mr. S. Passavant in cabin 


Digitized by 

















Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mara, {vom Shang- 
hai and ports :—Miss Holtingsworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuddlestone, Messrs. Lawrence, Jonno, ‘Lamari, 
Hiramatsu, Tkebata, and Tsuchiya in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Yamada, Messrs. Mitsunaga, ‘Tanabe, 
Sano, Yamamoto, and other 2 Japanese in second 
class; and 74 passeugers in steerage. For Sar 
Francisco: Mrs. Davaulh and child, and Mr. 
A. Milne in cabin. 

berarren. 


Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 
Mrs. Jas. R. Morse, two children, and two native 
servants, Miss M. Me! ellany Me and Mrs. Mi- 
yoshi, Mr. H. G. E. C Ir. E. A. Poole, N 
Geo. S. Montog Mr. R 6. Martin, Captain 
A. Hussey, Mr. un., Mr. F. Gonzalez, 
Mr. A. JH. Carlill, Miss Dé. Reifsuyden,, Mise 
McKechney, Miss J. A. Warner, and Mr, T. 
Cunningham in cabin. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki —Surgeon J. J. Crowley, 

N., Mrs. Jaffray, Mrs. Shin” Kit. Shing, 
Messrs. C. w May, Wong Mon, Loo Cheong, 
Ah Kwai, Hing Kee, and Vik Kai Ping and child 
in cabin; and 7 Chinese and 1 Japanese in steer- 
aye. 






























Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 
Hakodate :—Mr. D. Kurahashi in cabin; Me. E. 
Iwata in second class; and 29 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Kob 
—Liedtenant Kaki 
and A. Kikuchi 
mily, Messrs. Y. Ha 
Yamamoto in second ¢ 
steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Vantushiro Maru, for 





















Shangliai and ports:—Mrs. Okazaki and’ two 
children, Rev. F. Ollenger, Captain Manter, 
Messts. ‘Togo, Kawano, Hanabus amoto, 








Iwasaki, Ohashi, 





‘Jolnston, C. F. Fening, 
Sasaki, Chum Pow Chee, K. Yasuhara, C. D: 
Hawley, and A. P. Dexter in cabin; Mr. and Mrs, 
Fukuzawa, Miss Nakabara, Messts. Uyeda, 
naka, Takenaka, Raven, S. Futake, §. Shelton, 
ULS.N., and M. Stevenson, U.S.N., in second 











Jelass; and 82 passengers in steerage. 


Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports :—Major von Blankenburg, Mrs. 
Ong and 3 children, Messrs. Duelberg, A. Gult- 
zow, Chr. Debbe, Chang Yuen, Ab Sing, Lee 
Ching, Ah Tone and son, and Ah Young in cabin; 
and 17 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. Kaw. d Miss K. 
Kuwabe in cabin Mr. J. Kosugi in second class 5 
and 27 passengers in stcerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kobe :— 
Rear-Aduiiral S. Arichi, Captain K. Nagata, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Kawakami, Mrs. K. Shimizu. Messrs. 
W. O. Slowan, J. A. Thomson, M. Levy, R 
Kojiro, J. Tanal kuma, ¥, Yam: 
Ishik nd K, Hirota in 5 Mil and. Mis 
G Nakamur 





















and 82 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kob 





and Y. Takegoshi in cabin; Mr. Cous 
class ; and 62 passengers in steerage. 


in second 








CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 

Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for Fiance, 387 bales ; 
for London, 73 bales; total, 460 bales. 









Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Shangliai and ports:—Treasure, $25,000.00. 
Per German steamer Geueral Werder, for Nong: 








kong vid ports :—Silk for 
for London, 142 Bales. 
$136,000. 





e Continent, 48 Bales; 
easure for Singapore, 











British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco: — 
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J. Seida, | 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Ilaswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 8th December, 
at noon; had light S.S.W. winds and fine weather. 
Passed Oo-shima the same day, at 7.22 p.m. and 
Rock Island, at 7.05 a.m. on the gth; thence to 

ort moderate to light N.W. winds. Arrived at 
Voncuemathe oth December, at noon. 





‘The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
D.E. Viele, reports:—Left San Francisco the 
17th November; had fresh south-westerly and 
westerly winds and squally weather. 





The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Kobe the roth Decem- 
ber, at 0.5 p.m.; had light to moderate and fresh 
north and northwesterly breeze, smooth water, 
and fine, clear, pleasant’ weather throughout the 
Arrived at Yokohama the 11th Decem- 
al 5.35 p.m. 


‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports :— 
Left Hakodate the roth December, at 2 p.m.; had 
fresh to strong westerly winds and clear weather. 
Arrived at Oginohama the r1th, at noon and left 
the 12th, at 10 a.m.; had light variable winds and 
clear weather, Arrived at Yokuhama the 13th 
December, at 11 a.m. 


ber, 





yihe Japanese steamer Tokio Mart, Captain 
un, teportsi—Lelt Shanghai the 7th Decem- 

m,, crossing Woosung Bar at 2.17 p.m. 
xp d. inederate’ winds fri the Kast and 
South with fine weather till within a few hours 






















of at Nagasaki, when the wind blew strong 
companied with overcast weather aud 
Arrived at Nagasaki the ih 






and left again at 5.20 
on the ith inst. at 7.20a.m. Arrived at Shimo- 
noscki, the weather being fine, light varial le winds. 
Proceeded at g a.m. the same day for Kobe and 
arrived there the next morning, at 6.20 the winds 
Having been light from the N.E. and weather 
fine. “Left Kobe at noon on the 13th instant 
Had light winds from N.E. and East with overcast 
weather and rain which lasted till arrival in Yoko- 
hama the 14th December, at 6.30 p.m. 




















LT COMMERCIAL. 
aa a 
IMPORTS. 


Another week of very moderate transactions 
has been experienced and generally without any 
material change in prices, though in a few instances 
buyers of Yarns and Shirtings have been com- 
pelled to pay an advance on rates previously 

pled, owing to the firmness of holders, but for 
cy Cottons and nearly all Wootlens Luyecs 
have had the advantage and are able to resist any 
rise in values. 
















Sales for the week amount to about 300 
glish Spinnings, and about 200 bales 












Sales comprise 8,000 
1500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shint- 
ths, 1,000 pieces Indigo 
tings, 2,600 pieces Turkey Reds) 1,000 pieces 
Prints, and 150 pieces Velvet. 


Woottens.—About 1,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 1,000 pieces [alian Cloth, 2,000 pairs 
Blankets, and a few lots of Cloth form the Lustuess 
of the week, 

















COTTON YARNS, 













Nos. 16/24, Ordinary, to 30.7: 
Nos. 16,24, Medinm ... dios: bo stze 
Nos. 16,24, Good to est . 32.00 to 33.00, 


+ 1624, Reverse .. 33.00 to 34.00 


32.50 to 33.25 
33-50 to 34.50 
3475 to 35.50 
38.00 to 39.75 
36.50 to 38.00 
38.50 to 41.00 
38.00 to 29 co 
26.75 to 23.00 
23.00 to 25.50 


GOobs. 


No. 328, Livo-fold 
No. 425, Two-fold 
No. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 1. 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay. 


COTTON PIECE 


40h, aNd yds. 9 
—olh, ANd yds. 45% 
es 
s—12 yards, 44 inches . 
ted,24 yards, 3oinches... 
Cotton—ltalians and Satteeus Hack, 3 
inches 








tee 08 
nches $170 to 
hes 










20 
210 to 2.55 
1.40 to 1.55 
150 to 4.67% 
41.70 to 2.30 


007 to ong 




















Turkey Reds) te aii ay rte vias gy 
f 119 to 120 

nas tun 
Turkey ‘Neds—3i to 4lh, 24 y 
inches 160 to 185 
Velveta— iach 35 9 ‘ls, 22 inches 500 to 6.co 








Victoria Lawns ds, 42-3 inches 


T@wEBL FIN, 43 ches. = 


0.65 to o72 
135 lo a.0s$ 
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WOOLLENS. 


















leans, 40-42 yards, 32inches... $400 to 5.50 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.27 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 

Medium... voces: vs 0,23 to 25) 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Common ’.. 0.18 to a1y 





METALS. 

There is nothing fresh to note in this market ; 
buyers are not eager to take more than enough 
for actual requirements, and while quotations are 
nominally unchanged prices are by no meansstrong. 



















Flat Bars, 4 inch. $2.85 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch + 2.90 to 3.05 
Round and squ 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorte 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size 3:10 to 3.20 
Wire Nails, assorted . 450 to 5.20 
Tin Plates, per box . 5:30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3. 1.40 to 1.45 





KEROSEN 
Market strong at late rates, and the ships on the 
way being apparently kept out by the N.E. mon- 
soon, stocks are running low. 
quotations. 







Chester $2.17} to 2.20 
Comet 7 
Devoe .. Ss 





Russian 2.10 to 2.124 


SUGAR. 


A very quiet market has prevailed throughout 
the entire week. White Refined, the only kind dis- 
posed of, fetched the following prices :—650 piculs 
at $6.82 per picul, r00 piculs at $6.32} per picul, 
150 piculs at $5.65 per picul, and 100 piculs at 
$5.10 per picul. ‘The market remains unchanged. 

White Refined to 7.15 

M: to 4.00 
to 3.60 
to 4.00 
to 3.30 
to 3.80 






Ma : 
Java and Penang. 
‘entama. 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated the 7th instant. Since 
then we have had an active market with very large 
transactions, the settlements for the week being no 
less than 3,354 piculs, distributed as follows :— 
Hanks 516 piculs, Filatures 1,507 piculs, Rereels 
863, Kukeda 345 piculs, Oshu 123 piculs. Addi- 
tional to these figures direct shipments are 186 
piculs, thus making the total export trade for the 
past week equal to 3,540 piculs. 

‘The chief business has been for Europe, both 
London and Lyons operating {veely on this side. 
Ame: buyers have not been specially active, 
although (influenced by the purchasing for Europe) 
shippers have operated to some extent. Prices 
generally are higher than they were at the date of 
our last report. Sterling excliange declined at one 
time, and holders took the full advantage of that, 
and, at closing, quotations are irregular, some 
dealers being disposed to wait events before part- 
ing with more silk. 

Arrivals have been on a fair scale, but the buy- 
ing has been so brisk that stocks are considerably 
reduced. It stands to reason that supplies will 
continue to fall off during the winter, and we look 
for a steadily decreasing stock-list. 

There have Leen three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, American, English,and German 
mail steamers all taking Sill.’ The Belgic (8th) car- 
ried 1,038 bales for New York and neighbourhood ; 
the Ancona (gh) had 460 bales for Europe; the 
General Werder (12th) took 190 bales en route for 
Genoa and London, ‘These departures bring the 
present Export figures to 20,555 piculs, against 
19,060 piculs last year and 15,008 piculs at same 
date in 1886, 

Hanks.—Several large parcels were entered for 
London and Lyons at about the following prices : 
Shinshu Maribuso $485, Omama $480, Chichibu 
$470, Buso $455, Hachoji $440. Holders now ask 
some advance, but there are few buyers this 
class, and they do not seem disposed to operate 
much on a higher basis. 

Filatures.—Heavy transactions herein, sorts 
available for Europe being taken in big lots. 
The large business naturally makes holders firm, 
and in some cases they are asking $20 advance 
on the quotations of this day week. Good No. 1 
Shinshu of fine size have brought $620, but the 
prin trade has been in sorts costing from 
$590 to $560—Koshu, Mino, Hida, Vechu, Vechigo 
—all receiving a good share of attention, For 
America considerable trade was done yesterday in 
good Shinshu 13/15 den. at $600. 

Re-reels—Very little done in chop Silk, although, 
one small parcel Katsuyama is reported at $600. 
Zaguri of all names and descriptions, from all 
districts, have been in demand at from $520 to 





























3. 








$545, fine size required, while kindO-wuitable for 
the Btates have beep -paqvally neat) O g Ree 


Kakeda.—A fair amount of enquiry exists for 
medium grades fine size, but this class has not 
received so much attention as Re-veels and Fila- 
tures. The prices paid have been mostly between 
$540 and $490—top qualities not being required 
at the moment. 

Oshu.—Some buying both in Sendai and Hama- 
tsuki. Best assortment bringing $510 with good 
average” at $470. 









guor 


TIONS. 
Manks—No. 14 










































Hanks—No. 2 (Shins! $500 tosto 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) ‘480 to 490 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu) 485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) , 470 to 475 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3, 460 to 405 
Hanks—No. 3. 450 to455, 
Hanks—No. 3 440 to 445 
r 640 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 denier 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 610 to620 
Filatures—No. 94, 13/16, 14/17 d 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers '590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 denier: 570 to 580 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 de 550 to 560 
Re-reels— (Shinshu & Oshu) Best No, 570 to580 
Re-reels— 13/15, 14/16 deniers ‘560 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 550 to 555 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 540 to545 
+ 14/20 deniers ‘520 to $25 

560 to 565 

545 to 555 

520 to 525 

510 to $15 

500 to 505 


490 to 495 
480 to 485 
490 to 510 
490 to 510 
470 to 480 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 14th Dec., 1888: 




















Suanux 188-Kg. 18M7-R8, 1886.49, 
Bars, Hates, Hatase 

9,584 8,820 75733 

10,702 9,832 7,305 

{ Bales 20,286 18,652 15,038 

Piculs 20,555 19,060 15,008 

Direct 2"! ricuns, —rienta. 

Export from 1st ‘iy } 23,6 20,850 17,500 
Stock, 14th December... 11,200 13,750 10,400 
Available suppliestodate 34,800 34,600 27,900 


WASTE SILK. 


There has been more activity in this branch, and 
the settlements have amounted to 1,250 piculs, 
thus :—Cocoons 160, Noshi 540, Kibiso 517, Mawata 
7, Neri 25. Nothing done for Direct shipment. 

Noshi and Kibiso have again been in chief re- 
quest. Prices have been a little easier (without 
much quotable change however), holders having 
seen their mistake in trying to forcibly raise quota- 
tions. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
availed of: the English mail steamer Ancona had 
nearly 500 bales for Europe and the canal boat 
Yorkshire, which left port yesterday for New York, 
cartied 150 bales Cocoons and Noshi for that 
market, Present export is therefore 14,791 piculs, 
against 10,065 last year and 13,151 al same date 
in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The medium quality now in 
stock gives rise to a few transactions from time to 
time at from $75 to $80 per picul. 

Noshi-ito.—A fair amount of buying from day 
today, Bushu $120, Foshu $75 to $80, Sendai 
$188 being the principal purchases; Shinshu $97 
and Mino $102} are also in the list. 

Kibiso.—Some revival in the demand here, es 
pecially for Filature kinds, which have been freely 
bought at prices ranging from-$95 to $105, Sendai 
$80, Shinshu $57, ‘Josh $40. 

Mawata.—A sample parcel (said to be some- 
thing extra fine) was taken in at $180. 

Noshi— About 25 piculs found a buyer at $13 
or $14. 








QuoraTions, 
Cocoons—Good to Best 
ito—Filature, Best... 
ito—Filature, Good ... 
(o—Filature, Medium. 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Hest 
ito—Shinshu, Best 





$90 to o§ 

115 to 120 
105 to 110 
95 to 100 































ito—Shinshi, Good 85 to 90 
ito—Shinshu, Medium. 75 tu 80 
ito—Bushu, Good to Be: 115 to 120 
lo—Joshu, Best 80 to 85 

75to 774 

y 70to 724 

lature, Best select 100 to 110 
o—Filature, Seconds 90 to 95 
Kihiso—Oshu, Good to Bes Soto 35 
o—SI E 75 to 80 
o—S Goto 65 
Kibiso—Joshu, soto 45 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to C 40 to 30 
il goto 35 












30—Neri, Good to Common 
ata—Good to Best 


Gris ia 


Export Table Waste Silk to 14th Dec., 188 











Susvon 1888-69. 1887-88. 1880-87, 
Prcuns. —Picuts. — Pievsa, 
Waste Silk... 12744 8,200 
Pierced Cocoons 2,047 1,865 
14.791 10,065 13,151 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "'S"'*- AVES Li teks 
Export from ist July $1399 15,600 10,600 
Stock, 14th December... 8,300 6,900 9,200 
Availablesuppliestodate 26,600 22,500 25,800 


Exchange, after a sudden fall, has gradually 


























recovered to the following rates :—LonDon, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/1}; Documents, 3/1§. 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/19; Documents 3/17; New Yorx, 30 d/s. 
U.S.G., $75}; 4 m/s. $764; Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 
3-043 6 m/s., fes. 3.97. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 14th Dec. 1888 :— 

Raw. ricuLs, Wasre, PICcULs, 
Hanks... 2,000| Cocoons 250 
Filatures 5,395 | Nosh 3,200 
Re-reels 1,890 | Kibiso 4500 
Kakeda 1,220, Mawata 250 
Oshu 660 | Sundries 100 
Taysaam Kinds 35 

Total piculs ......11,200! ‘Total piculs ...... 8,300 
TEA. 
_A dull tone has characterized the Tea market 
since last report, only 15 piculs of Tea at $13} per 


picul having been sold during the interval, ‘The 
only shipment was per Belgic, which sailed from 
Yokohama on the 8th instant with 2,900 lbs, for 














Chicago, and 75,026 Ibs. for San Francisco. 

ren rieet, 

Common .. froto mt 

Good Common 12 to 34 

Medium 1 ito 16 

Good Me 17 to 19 

Fine 2010.22 
‘inest .. 23 & u’pds 
Choice Ri ie 

Choicest pNominal 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange sustained a sudden drop, but has 
again rallied to something near the figures of a 
week agi 













ke 4 months’ 
ate 4 months’ 







nghai—Drivate 10 days? sight 
On New VorkeIanle Ills on demand 
On New Yok—Private zo days" 

San If wake BENS eon ab 














THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pees suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all."’ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 

Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’* 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations, 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says— I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged Jock up tharsmall remaining “stock” 

i? Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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Corronite Marr. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886, 





52ins. 








“YARROW’S. 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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And see that each Jar bears Baron Licbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 






CHEAPEST 
WEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


FINEST — AND 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. Keops good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Com} ts length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, | LIMITED, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDG: 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 











‘Awaneo CoLo Mepat Li rte InTEAN'L ExmisiTion, 1883. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND. 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
**Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL USUAL SIZES. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATICH. 


Established a Quarter of a Century. 











FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
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BIRTH. 

On the 20th December, at Ushigome, Sanaizaka, 21, 
Tokyo, the wife of Dr. O. HERING of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

On s8th inst., at Cliff Dairy, ANDREW JaFFRay, aged 
50. 

At Bowdoinham, Maine, U.S, on the 18th December, 
Mrs. Ottiva P, TytR, mother of Mrs, R, M. Varnum, 














SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Baron Kirapataxe Katsumicut has been 
authorized to assume the position of chead 
his family. 

Tue Italian Minister, who had been recruiting 
his health at Kamakura, returned to the capital 
on the 11th instant. 


Viscount Misnima Yararo, eldest son of the 
late Viscount Mishima, has been authorized to 
succeed as the head of his family. 











HLM. Prince Yamasuina will leave the 
capital on the 23rd instant for Atami, where 
he proposes to remain for some time. 





ALLLH, Patnce Krrasutrakawa has purchased 
a lot of land on the site of an old fort at Yaka- 
taura, Uraga, on which to erect a villa. 2 


Tue removal of the Court to the new Palace, 
which was to have taken place on the 21st 
instant, will be postponed till about March next. 





Dr. Muravra and Dr. Noda, who have been 
engaged by Hawaiian Government, left for 
Honolulu on the 15th instant in the Zaka- 
sago Maru. 


Ir has been decided by the Naval Department 


that the Fourth Admiralty Office wi a> 
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blished at Maizuru, Tango. The cost of con- 
structing the buildings is estimated at yen 
240,000. 

Ir has been decided by the Mito Railway Com- 
pany that the ceremony of opening the section 
between Mito and Oyama will take place on 
the 26th instant, 


HLH, Prince Artsucawa Taxrnrto, who has 
been ordered to visit various countries in Europe 
and America, will leave the capital about the 
beginning of next month. 


AxouT 10.45 p.m. on the 13th instant fire broke 
out in the Tokyo City Assembly Hall, and the 
entire building was destroyed before the flames 
were subdued at 11.30 p.m. 


Tue construction of a tramway between Akita 
and Tsuchizaki by the Akita Tramway Com- 
pany has progressed considerably, and the line 
will be opened for traffic shortly. 


Tue Tokyo Fine Art School removed to build- 
ings in the enclosure of the Educational Mu- 
seum, in Ueno Park, on the roth instant, and 
will be opened in Febuary next, 


Tue construction of a railway between Kusatsu, 
Kuritagori, and Mikumo Kogagori, Shiga Pre- 
fecture, on the line of the Kansai Railway Com- 
pany, was begun on the 1ath instant, 





Tue construction of a railway between Osaka 
and Kashiwabara, Kawachi (10 miles), on the 
line of the Osaka Railway Company, will be 
completed before the end of this year. 


Viscount Inouye, Director of the Railway 
Bureau, will leave about the beginning of Feb- 
tuary next for China and Russia, to visit 
various railway works in those countries. 





Fire broke out in a house belonging to Mr. 
Fuse Tasuke, at Kaiganmachi, Hakodate, on 
the 11th instant at 2.20 a.m. and 51 houses were 
destroyed before the flames could be got under. 


Owe to the approaching cold weather, H.M. 
the Empress has presented thirty-six suits of 
clothes to poor patients in the Hospital of the 
College of Medicine in the Imperial University, 


Txe monthly meeting of the Japan Agricultural 
Society was held on the 15th instant at the 
Koseikan at Kobikicho, Kyobashi. Messrs. 
Tanaka and other members of the society gave 
addresses. 


HLH. Parsce Kuyi Kuntnixo and suite ar- 
rived in the capital on the evening of the 14th 
instant from Kyoto by way of the Tokaido. A 
number of high officials received His Highness 
at the Shimbashi Railway Station. 











By an accident to her carriage on the 16th in- 
stant in Ginza, Countess Goto was somewhat 
severely injured. She now lies under medical 
treatment at the residence of Mr, Wakayama, a 
naval engineer, in Yamashirocho, Kyobashi. 


Mr. Okt, Prefect of Kanagawa, and Messrs, 


ele Secretary, and Matsuoka, a clerk in 
) 


the Kanagawa Local Government Office, have 
each been permitted to accept and wear decora- 
tions conferred on them by H.M. the King of 
Hawaii. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by Messrs, 
Yamazaki (Senzaburo), Yamazaki (Hyakutaro), 
Amai, and Fukugawa, of Shizuoka Prefecture, 
to lay a tramway between Kakegawa and Futa- 
mata by way of Morimachi (over 7 ri). The 
cost is estimated at yen 140,000, 


H.M. tue Kine or Hawam has presented a 
decoration to Mr. Hatoyama, Director of the 
Law Investigation Bureau in the Foreign Office, 
and Messrs. Sameshima, Asada, and Kato, 
Private secretaries of the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs through the Hawaiian Minister. 


H.M. tne Emperor has given private instruc- 
tions to the authorities that His Majesty will 
leave the capital about the middle of next 
mopth in order to worship at the tomb of 
the late Emperor Komei (father of the present 
Emperor) in the western capital, 





Tue quantity of Japanese coal imported into 
San Francisco during the last three months was 
7,250 tons, of which 800 tons went in Septem- 
ber, 1,550 tons in October, and 4,900 tons in No- 
vember, while about 2,000 tons are now on the 
way to that port. Japanese coal is quoted in 
San Francisco at $10.50 per ton, other kinds 
from $11 to $16. 


Viscount Yamao, President of the Temporary 
Construction Bureau, has submitted to the 
Cabinet Office plans and estimates for per- 
manent bnildings of the National Assembly, to 
be erected at Nagatamachi. The buildings will 
be of brick, covering about 1,700 fsubo of 
land at a cost of about yen 3,500,000, though 
over yen 4,000,000 will be required if the cost 
of the inner decorations is included. 





In accordance with an invitation from Mr. 
Oki, Prefect of Kanagawa, a number of lead. 
ing residents of Yokohama met at.the Kana- 
gawa Local Government Office on the 17th 
instant. After @ consultation with the Prefect 
as to the limits of Yokohama, in accordance 
with the law for the organization of cities, towns, 
and villages, it was decided that the extent of 
the district should remain as it is at Present. 


A survey of the proposed route between Akaike 
(Tagawagori), Buzen, and Wakamatsu (Toga- 
gori) Chikuzen by way of Naokata (30 miles) 
on the Chikubu Industrial Railway, has been 
completed, and the plans are now in course of 
preparation by the Hakata branch of the Japan 
Engineering Company. The Promoters of the 
railway propose to apply to the Government for 
a permanent charter as soon as the plans are 
finished, 





H.M. tun Empress-Dowacer, accompanied by 
Madame Hiramatsu, and atiended by Viscount 
Sugi, and Mr. Kodama, respectively Grand and 
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da, Takeya, Ikugenji, and Icho, proceeded to the 
Japan Rine Art Society's premises at Sakura- 
gaoka, Ueno Park, on the 17th instant, having 
started from the Aoyama Palace at1o a.m. 
Her Majesty inspected various articles shown, in 
the buildings under the guidance of the Director 
of the Society, and after lunch returned to the 
Palace at 340 a.m. The Empress-Dowager 
presented ye 100 to the society, and purchased 
several articles. Amongst the visitors were 
Baron Takasaki, Governor of Tokyo, and Mr. 
Watanabe, President of the Imperial University. 
Ministers of State also visited the exhibition in 
the evening, 


No great alteration has taken place in the 
Import market during the past week. There 
has been a good business in Yarns at a slight 
advance, and Grey goods are firm at enhanced 
values, Woollens and Fancy Goods have been 
only in moderate request, and offers for these 
are low. Sales in the Metal market show that 
Bars and Wire Nails have a downward tendency, 
and though Plate Iron and Galvanised Sheets 
are firmer, the business in these has been limited. 
Large deliveries of Tin Plates have been made, 
but no fresh sales are reported. Small sales of 
White Refined are‘the’only transactions effected 
in Sugar, and prices are unchanged. No 
sales of Kerosene are reported, and the stock 
on hand is very much reduced; two cargoes, 
however, have just come in. There has 
been a “boom” in Silk, no less than 4,450 
piculs being the business of the week, making 
8,000 piculs for the past fortnight. Prices have 
been rushed up, but the immense trade done 
has steadied things at last, and at the pre- 
sent moment the fever is rapidly abating. 
Shipments have consequently been heavy, and 
stocks at Yokohama are very“much reduced. 
There has been a good current business in 
Waste Silk, and full prices are demanded for 
suitable parctls, though much more business 
could have been done if offers had been ac- 
cepted. No transactions to report in Tea, 
Exchange, after fluctating slightly, has returned 
to about last week’s rates. 





NOTES. 





Iris said that the Emperor has signified his 
desire to travel to Kyéto by rail on the 3oth of 
January, and that the Railway Authorities see 
their way to complying with His Majesty's 
wishes. If that be so, we may look to have the 
line opened to general traflic next February. 
Such a result will be highly creditable to Japa- 
nese railway engineers and to the organization 
and energy of the Railway Bureau. The order 
to discontinue operations on the Nakasendo 
line and adopt the Tokaido route in  pre- 
ference, was only issued in July, 1886, and 
though the general survey thus necessitated was 
completed in the autumn of that year, the di 
ficult nature of the country in several localities 
kept the surveyors employed until June of 1887. 
The work of construction was begun in Novem- 
ber, 1886, and a distance of 205} miles had then 
to be negotiated between Yokohama and Ofu, 
so as to effect a junction with the Southern 
Section of the line from Otsu, via Nagahama, 
Ogaki, and Nagoya. Within seven months the 
portion of the road between Yokohama and 
Kodzu, a distance of 40 miles, was completed, 
and opened to traffic on the 11th of July, 1887. 
This section presented comparatively few difli- 
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culties, and the public, calculating roughly that 
less than a fifth of the road, offering few en- 
gineering difficulties, had required seven months 
to build, arrived at the conclusion that at least 
three years must elapse before the whole line 
could be completed. This gave December, 
1889, as the probable time of opening, and we 
confess that for our own part we did not ven- 
ture to hope for anything better. After all, a 
term of three years is a moderate estimate for 
the construction of over 200 miles of railway, 
involving sixteen tunnels wirh an aggregate 
length of 16,000 feet and the bridging of 
several large and rapid rivers. It would seem, 
however, that the work will be finished 
a year sooner than any of us anticipated, a re- 
sult upon which the Railway Bureau and its 
able chief, Viscount Inouye, cannot be too highly 
complimented. We believe that completion, 
in this case, means the erection not of merely 
temporary bridges, like those used at first on 
the lines of the Japan Railway Company, but of 
solid iron structures like that spanning the 
Rokugo river at Kawasaki. It is not certain, 
however, that travel right through to Kyoto will 
be possible next spring. That portion of the 
route known as the Koté line, 7.e. the section 
between Otsu and Nagahama along the shores 
of Lake Biwa, does not seem likely to be com- 
pleted so soon. A trip by steamer on the 
beautiful lake will not, however, be an unpleas- 
ant break in the long railway journey. 


Ir is curious to note how often complaints ap- 
pear in the vernacular press with regard to the 
methods of conducting trade between foreigners 
and Japanese. There is undoubtedly an im- 
pression among the latter that they do not get 
a fair show, and the existence of such a feeling 
is regrettable, whatever grounds there may be 
for it. The silk question remains as it always 
was. Frequent allusions to it are made in print. 
The same is true of the tea trade, concerning 
which it is considered heresy to say, as we have 
said more than once and now repeat, that until 
the Japanese can learn to fire their tea them- 
selves and pack it for export so that it shall 
leave the country with their own names and 
chops, there never can be any sound develop- 
ment of the trade. We do not for a moment 
desire to suggest that foreigners are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the peculiar practices prevailing in 
respect of the commerce in the tea and silk 
Asa general rule, though of course none will 
deny that exceptions exist, the foreign mer- 
chant is honestly desirous before all things to 
develop the trade in which he is engaged. It 
is not his custom to sacrifice recognised prin- 
ciples to petty and temporary gains. If he 
could buy silk unhesitatingly on the faith of 
samples, and ship Japanese tea just as it comes 
to him from.the interior, he would much prefer 
to do so. But he cannot. Bitter experience 
has demonstrated that impossibility. Thus the 
Japanese themselves are primarily responsible, 
and until they can devise a remedy it is futile 
for them to complain of the arbitrariness or 


imperiousness of the foreign merchant. 


* 
oe 


The latest complaint has reference to the 
bulk of samples. It is alleged by the Rukka 
Shimpo that for every thousand pounds of tea 
sold toa foreign firm the Japanese merchant 
has to give a sample weighing about three 
pounds, The Bukéa describes this as simply 
making a present of so much tea, without any 





reason, and says that Japanese traders are 
agitating for a material reduction of the sam- 
ple, inasmuch as the margin of profit upon 
transactions is now too small to permit such 
munificence. The complaint sounds paltry 
enough, especially when considered by the light 
of the plea advanced on the foreigner’s side, 
namely, that these samples are used as presents 
with the object of popularising Japanese tea 
abroad and thus increasing the demand for it. 
It is true that the foreign merchant himself 
benefits by tradal development in an equal, or 
apparently equal, degree with the Japanese, and 
that he ought therefore to share the expense of 
these material advertisements. He does share it, 
however, since he pays for the firing, transport, 
and distribution. For our own part we find it 
impossible to believe that the foreign traders of 
this Settlement cgn be at all concerned to re- 
ceive a present of some sixty pounds of tea for 
every ton they purchase, or that they look to 
any direct gain accruing from the custom. The 
whole thing is too small to be worth discussion. 
Probably there is more reason in another com- 
plaint urged simultaneously—though by no 
means for the first time—namely, the pay- 
ment of commissions to the “ danfo” (Chinese 
and Japanese clerks) of foreign firms. What 
this practice really entails in an arithmetical 
sense we cannot tell, butit is unquestionably an 
evil practice, and no respectable foreign mer- 
chant would countenance it for a moment. 
But why, instead of contenting themselves with 
fugitive allusions to these abuses—why do not 
the Japanese merchants invite their foreign 
confreres to a conference, and seek to arrive at 
some mutually satisfactory settlement? The 
thing could undoubtedly be accomplished. 
Tue dispute about the relative merits of English 
and American rolling stock was not confined to 
this country or to our columns. It began in 
1886. Anarticle in Engineering opened the 
campaign, the writer charging against the 
American locomotive that the old fashioned 
“Bury” bar frame was retained, and the fire-box 
thus inconveniently narrowed; that cast-iron 
wheels with chilled treads were used instead of 
the steel-tyred wheels of England; that there 
was a general deficiency of bearing surface and 
of substantiality in the detail parts, and so 
forth. These criticisms evoked indignant re- 
joinders. ‘They were represented as groundless 
in fact, the suggestions of mere prejudice and 
ignorance. The American locomotive was de- 
clared by its builders to be immeasurably ahead 
of the British ; to be, in short, practically perfect 
and incapable of improvement, The Fiji 
Shimps, our readers will remember, has always 
supported this view, and has urged the advis- 
ability of Japan's going to the United States for 
locomotives and rolling stock. The whole sub- 
ject is once more brought vividly before us by a 
writer in Engineering of October sth. After 
describing briefly the controversy carried on in 
former years in respect of the relative merits of 
English and American locomotives, and pointing 
out how the mechanicians of the United States 
then claimed for their engine incomparable 
superiority and something like the acme of 
excellence, the writer proceeds thus :— 


Now, however, in a moment of forgetfulness of 
former arguments by American writers, or in con- 
sequence of recent conversion to a new and better faith 
or a sounder knowledge of the subject (which is the 
true cause, it is impossible to say), the following views 
on the question of American locomotives—in remark- 
able: confirmation of criticisms by English writers—ate 
riginal trom 
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given at page 575 of the Railvoad Gasette of August 
gi. It is there stated .—" The Pennsylvanian pas- 
Senger locomotive, illustrated on another page, is not 
only an example of the rapid progress made in the 
art of locomotive construction as regards the time in 
which the different parts of a locomotive are as 
sembled, but the parts themselves embody man 
provements unknown a few years ago” (in America 
being understool). The writer in the New York 
paper then goes on to say:—* The smooth and grace- 
ful curves of the dome” (and of the chimney, it might 
have been added, in contrast with the usual ‘graceless 
American" smoke-stack”) “are conspicuous in the 
outline of the engine, and though the improvement is 
not of very material moment, this form is cheaper to 
make and easier to keep clean than the elaborate 
mouldings in vogue afew years ago, The absence of 
the familiar sand-box above the boiler is another change 
that strikes the eye, and is really of sume material 
importance, saving the motion from the wear caused by 
sand spilled in filling the sand-box.” It is then stated : 
“Phe arrangement of the driving springs beneath the 
box is another recent innovation on the time-honoured 
practice of placing the springs and equaliser above the 
frame and beside the fire-box, ‘This method is simpler 
than the employment of numerous equalisers und 
spiral or ‘dolphin’ springs, and permits the fire-box 
to be made wider and deeper, while the axle-boxes are 
more readily viled and the springs are more acces- 
sible. . When we claim superiority for the 
American, as distinguished from the European, type 
‘of locomotive, it should not be forgotten that all these 
features have long been in gencral use in English prac. 
tice, while the solid-end side rods, though first used 
simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic, soon be- 
came universal in England, while their use on this side 
is still somewhat exceptional.” Further it is stated : 
“ The use of steel-tyred truck wheels is also becoming 
very general for locomotives for passenger service, 
and indeed various forms of steel-tyred wheels are often 
used for tenders and for freight engines.” Again, in 
speaking of the jaw of the crank-pin, or" big end” of 
the connecting-rod being “closed with a block and 
vertical bolt,” it is remarked :—" Lhe greater simp! 
city and strength of this arrangement as compared 
with the straps still so generally used will Le self-evi- 
dent to any mechanic who studies the question care- 
fully. Candour again compels us to add that these 
two latter improvements are also long recognised fea- 
tures of English practice.” 

But the “cream” of the article in the Railroad 
Gazette is to be found in the last paragraph, which 
runs as follows :—" Perhaps the most. significant im 
provement in the locomotive is to be found in the 
weight.” Hitherto, it may be remarked, our American 
friends have been conspicuous for trying to make a 
“ cheap " engine by cutting down the parts and there- 
by making it light. ‘This, however, is now recognsed 
as false economy, for the writer in the Railroad Ga- 
aette goes on to say :—" A passenger locomotive with 
17-in, cylinder, 63-in. wheels, and weighing 96,000 Ib. 
would, a few years ago, have been considered enor 
mously heavy. This weight is now, however, not 



















































, 
excess of the latest practice, and shows plainly that 
all the parts are now made stronger, and therefore 


heavier.” (They were evidently not strong enough 
befure, Messrs. Smith & Co. to the contrary notwith. 
standing.) "The increased area of bearing surfaces, 
the greater thickness of boiler plates, and the more 
Liberal provision made everywhere to guard against the 
effects of wear and deterioration, all tend to make an 
engine which is not only more durable but is less liable 
to sudden failure than the light locomotives (American) 
built a few years ago.” 

Evidently our American locomotive friends are at 
last on the right track in their new-born desire to re- 
meiy the existing defects in their make of locomotives 
by the adoption of English practice. When they have 
proceeded a little further, and have adopted the plate 
frame and the other characteristics of first-class lo- 
comotive practice in this country, then—but not till 
then—shall their locomotives be worthy the admira- 
tion they claim for them. 








Tur definition of the word “heathen,” accord- 
ing to one of the latest and most accepted lexi- 
cographical authorities, is “one who lived upon 
the heaths or moors and not ina walled city, 
among. whom idolatry was longer prevalent; 
one who knows not the true God ; a worshipper 
of idols; a pagan; a very ignorant person.” 
Perhaps the ordinary signification attaching to 
the term is clearest in the adjective ‘‘ heathen 
ish” which is never employed in any sense 
other than that of rude, ignorant, debased. 
Might it not be politic, as it certainly would be 
polite, on the part of Christian propagandists to 
abstain from applying this term to the Japa- 
nese? They are certainly not heath-dwellers 
or moor-dwellers in any sense, They are not 
very ignorant persons, as knowledge goes, and 
their civilization, considered from, stand- 
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point of its general influence upon the masses, 
is even in advance of ours; for no commonly 
intelligent observer can deny that the lower 
orders in this country live soberer, more law- 
adding and more decorous lives than people 
of their corresponding rank inthe West. When 
therefore, we read in French accounts of Roman 
Catholic missions that ‘‘ two thousand neophites 
are being practically lost amid millions of 
heathens,” and that ‘the jealous demon is 
making an effort to intimidate the heathen and 
to prevent them from knowing the truth,” it 
strikes us that the newspaper representatives of 
these holy men might be better employed than 
in applying ugly names to the people they are 
engaged in proselytising. This is the old 
story; the disposition, easily understood but 
none the less imprudent, to write so that good 
folks at home shall be sufliciently persuaded 
of the sadly degraded conditions calling for 
Christian ministration in the East. Could any- 
thing be more unlike the lives and conduct of 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries themselves, as 
we see them here; men devoted heart and soul 
to their cause, utterly careless of their health or 
comfort, eating the commonest fare, wearing 
coarse clothes, and abandoning all ambition, for- 
saking every hope of a place in the memory of 
posterity, as completely as though the cloister 
hid them? We can scarcely imagine such men 
applying an uncharitable or needlessly harsh 
term to any of their fellows. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that these haughty aspects of Christian 
propagandism, so little in unison with the spirit 
it preaches, do not help to popularize it. 
* > * 

Another mistake in tactics, as we think, is the 
appointment of “ Bishops of Japan.” We read 
that, whereas formerly this empire consisted of 
only two apostolic vicariats, it has how been 
divided into three, and that the Pope has ap- 
pointed a ‘Bishop of Southern Japan,” a 
Bishop of Central Japan,” and a “ Bishop of 
Northern Japan.” The effect of such announce- 
ments is not to be doubted. Already thought- 
ful Japanese regard with much uneasiness the 
spread of Roman Catholicism in this empire. 
Looking at the causes or pretexts of nearly all 
European complications in modern times, they 
see invariably the Christian question, and they 
cannot but recall the fact that tothe same agency 
must be attributed the severance of their own 
foreign relations in former times. Protestantism 
has long ceased to be regarded as a possible 
factor of international disturbance, but the same 
cannot fairly be said of the Roman Catholic or 
Greek creeds. These, too, are spreading with 
greater rapidity than Protestantism in Japan, 
and the peculiar methods of the propagandists 
suggest the idea that proselytes are more or less 
separated from their national life. Under such 
circumstances the power arrogated by the Pope 
to divide the empire into apostolic sections and 
appoint Bishops of “Northern, Central, and 
Southern Japan,” without any reference to the 
sole authority competent to sanction or legalize 
such appointments, is enimently calculated to 
force upon Japanese attention a repellant phase 
of the alien faiths. These tactics seem to us 
decidedly faulty. 








Curistuas brings us an appropriate and wel- 
come publication in the shape of No. 17 of the 
series of Japanese Fairy Tales. The authoress 
is Mrs. T. H. James, and we need scarcely say 


The style, though simple—simple enough to be 
perfectly fitted for the tiniest readers—is yet so 
free from gaffer-and-gammer affectations that 
the gravest and most mature individual may 
peruse it with pleasure and profit. ‘The subject 
is the famous dog Shippeitaro, that worried the 
infamous cat that would have eaten the maiden 
all forlorn that the sorrowing villagers brought 
for his fiendish consumption. It is a tale verg- 
ing on the supernatural, but none the less wel- 
come for that, unless Cinderella, Jack the Giant- 
Killer, and other nursery lights are no longer to 
illumine the imagination of happy childhood. 
We do not think that in the matter of illustra- 
tions the Kobunsha has done its part so well as 
on previous occasions. These blurred, weak 
pictures are a libel upon the present capacity of 
Japanese artists, and are entirely beneath the 
text they pretend to illustrate. Two dances of 
cats, one performed round a box from which a 
dog looks out, and a procession of the same 
animals under the command of the great black 
“Tom of the Mountain ”—what a field for the 
expert draughtsman and engraver! But the 
cats of “Shippeitaro” are poor puny animals, 
and, will it be believed, the great Tom himself 
has yellow eyes. Why, the reader may well 
ask, why was this absurd colour substituted for 
the traditional green of feline orthodoxy? For 
no better reason than that yellow is used to 
convert some of the dancers into tabbies, 
and the lithographer, to save the expense of 
another plate, was content to make the cats’ 
eyes also yellow. A small matter, in itself, 
the marked falling off in these pictures 
seems to illustrate an often noticed and most 
unfortunate trait of Japanese character—want 
of staying power. Things are begun with a 
tush; carried to a certain point in excellent 
style, and then, just as a prospect of permanent 
success and profit appears to be unfolding, a 
careless, perfunctory mood supervenes. These 
Fairy Tales must have brought considerable 
gain to the Kobunsha. Their writers have 
laboured for pure love ; the expenses of publica- 
tion have been trifling ; and, unless we are mis- 
informed, large sales have been made. In short, 
an opportunity had arisen to make a mark in 
Europe and America, and to secure a market for 
books illustrated in the quaint, delicate style of 
the Japanese artist and xylographer. But, 
judging from this last publication, the Kobun- 
sha appears to think that it has done enough 
already, and that it'may now recline upon its 
achievements, such as they are. So marked a 
want of perseverance can have only one result 
in these untiring times. 





Some comment has been evoked by recent 
action of the Authorities in respect of secret 
prostitution. According to the criminal laws, 
as revised shortly after 1868, the maximum 
punishment for this offence was imprisonment 
with hard labour for forty days, but the state of 
public morals during the time of comparative 
confusion and general tradal depression that 
immediately succeeded the political changes of 
that era, induced the Government to entrust 
entirely to the jurisdiction of the metropolitan 
police all matters bearing upon this offence. 
The measures adopted by the police were dras- 
tic, for they raised the maximum term of im- 
prisonment to six months, and imposed, in 
addition, a fine of thirty yen. This was in 
1876, and four years later the new Penal Codes 
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far more leinent spirit, reducing the maximum 
imprisonment to 10 days and the fine to 1.95 
yen. It was not thought advisable, however, to 
extend the operation of the Code to such 
violations of the law. The metropolitan police 
still continued to exercise jurisdiction as before. 
Only recently has the Government seen its way 
to put an end to this special legislation and 
declare the Codes operative in respect of secret 
prostitution, a step which may be construed, we 
trust, in the sense that the evil no longer de- 
mands exceptionally severe treatment. 


Tue ultimate functions of journalism, did it 
follow the example set by the Pall Mall 
Budget, are difficult to foresee. That journal 
no longer troubles itself about the rule, hitherto 
so faithfully observed and so justly believed 
wholesome, that newspaper comment on cases 
sub judice should be refrained from. Recently 
a Mr. James Young, of Merton, went to the 
house of the seducer of his daughter, one 
Woolley, and fired two shots at him with a 
small pistol, one of which found its mark but 
fortunately did not produce any serious effects. 
Young was arrested, and while he lay awaiting 
trial, the Pal? Mall Budget, under the heading 
of a “Tragedy in Humble Life,” described the 
shooter as a hero and called for subscriptions to 
defend him. At the trial the Judge was con- 
tent to bind over Young to keep the peace for 
twelve months. The Pall Mall Budget wel- 
comes the decision thus :—‘‘ We heartily con- 
gratulate James Young upon the issue of his 
trial at the Old Bailey for shooting the scoundrel 
who ruined his daughter. Mr, Justice, Cave 
stopped the case without calling upon the 
counsel for the defence, and Mr. Young left the 
court without even a nominal punishment. 
That is a very satisfactory result, and one 
which seems to show that public opinion is 
becoming much more healthy than it used to 
be on these matters. A brother who fired at 
the seducer of his sister in France has just 
been let off with a merely nominal fine, while 
the energy of the bench was exhausted in de- 
nouncing the complainant, who, although he 
appeared in the witness-box instead of in the 
dock, was undoubtedly the real criminal. Un- 
fortunately, in both these cases the avenging 
relative either missed or failed to seriously in- 
jure the culprit.” 

Tue Bukka Shimpo notes that the proposal to 
abolish export duties on a large number of 
commodities, in reference to which a good deal 
has been said recently, has been carried 
into effect. This step, our contemporary points 
out, will not be the first that has been taken in 
the same direction by the Government, for 
in 1878 the duty was removed from cotton cloth, 
silk cloth, mixed cotton and silk cloth, porcelain 
and shippo wares, bamboo furniture, lacquer 
ware, copper ware, fans, umbrellas, &c., in all 
fourteen articles. In 1880 the duty was re- 
moved from pictures, leather, jewellery, wood, 
palm-tree fibre, bones, shells, horns, paper, yarn, 
cloth, amber, feathers, coral, and* metals, or 
any manufactures of these, combined with other 
materials. In May, 1887, the duty was removed 
from table-salt, and in July last coal was ex- 
empted. The Authorities are now said to hold 
the opinion that all manufactured articles and 
fancy goods which were not exempted in 1880 
should be placed on the free list, silk, tea, marine 
products, and minerals being excepted. Among 
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the articles free from duty are raw drugs 
(camphor excepted) prepared medicines, dye 
stuffs, candles, soaps, worsted goods and thread, 
wrought timber, planks, wines, nails, provisions, 
spirits, vinegar, soy, oils, prepared tobacco, &c., 
in all about one hundred. According to last 
year's statistics, the duty accruing on these was 
only yen 49,000. The abolition of duty to the 
amount of yen 49,000 may seem a trifling matter, 
but if we look at the time, labour, and trouble 
caused by its imposition the case appears very 
different. Apart from the fact that goods 
subjected to duty have really to undergo 
double examination and taxation, when shipped 
and again when landed, the abolition of the im- 
post will be a direct encouragement to the export 
trade and thus the loss to the customs revenue 
will be only temporary. The Butha Shimpo 
avows itself an advocate of the total removal 
of all duties. Last year the total amount 
of the revenue from customs duties was yen 
1,562,600, and this year the figures will be 
nearer yen 2,000,000. The loss of this sum 
would of course be serious to the Treasury, 
but the Government, our contemporary suggests, 
should provide means from other sources with 
a view to dispensing with this item of revenue. 
A Lance number of the members of the Toky6 
Club entertained Mr. Suyenobu, of the Japan 
Mail S.S. Company, at dinner in the Rokumei- 
kan last evening. Mr. Masujima presided, and 
the vice-chair was occupied by Mr. T. B. 
Glover. The occasion of the entertainment was 
Mr. Suyenobu’s approaching departure for 
Europe, whither he proceeds on the zgth inst. 
There was only one toast, the health of the 
guest of the evening, proposed by Mr, Masu- 
jima in English, and responded to in the same 
language by Mr. Suyenobu. The dinner was a 
mark of the exceptionally friendly relations 
existing between Mr. Suyenobu and the foreign 
members of the Téky6 Club. It must unfor- 
tunately be admitted that the purpose of the 
founder of the Club has not hitherto been 
accomplished. The institution has not served 
as a radical means of bringing Japanese 
and foreigners together. Very few of the 
former seem to care about club life in the 
Western sense, and their {attendance is conse- 
quently small and fitful. Mr. Suyenobu, how- 
ever, has been a conspicuous exception. A 
regular haditué of the Club, he appears to take 
asincere pleasure in the society of foreigners, 
to enter into their aims and to be in touch with 
their pastimes. When the news of his depar- 
ture for Europe was announced, a general 
desire at once manifested itself to publicly re- 
cognise the part he has played in the Club, and 
to give him an unmistakable evidence of the 
kindly feelings with which he is regarded by 
the foreign members. Hence the entertainment 
of last evening. 





Mr. Naranara, of the Japan Railway Company, 
who is now abroad, was interviewed not long 
ago in London by a correspondent of the Fiji 
Shimpo. The chief impression produced on 
his mind by what he saw was a sense of the 
utter uselessness of Japanese who only know 
their own language going on foreign tours. 
Having never studied a Western language and 
being practically deprived of both hearing and 
speech, he remarks with regret that his obser- 
vations can be only of the most superficial 
character. None but the very best interpreters, 





he says, are of any use; indeed, the ideal 
assistant in this respect is aman who will act 
purely like a machine. If people, especially 
elderly men, who go abroad, would only tell the 
true facts on their return instead of advising all 
they meet to start on a foreign tour, much use- 
less expenditure of time, trouble, inconvenience, 
and money would be saved. For his own part 
Mr. Narabara avows his intention of concealing 
nothing on his return, and of advocating the 
sending to Europe and America of only young 
and active men. 


We have received from M. L’'Abbé Mugabure a 
copy of a letter which, in his capacity of 
Secretary to Mouseigneur Osouf, he has ad- 
dressed to one of our local contemporaries. The 
object of the letter is to deny that the accounts 
of Roman Catholic Missionaries’ difficulties in 
Japan published by the Afisstons Catholigues, 
and reproduced in epitomised form by our 
contemporary, rest upon any official authority. 
A portion of these accounts was avowedly 
founded ona report said to have been sent to 
the Paris Board of Foreign Missions by Mon- 
seigneur Cousin, the so-called Bishop of South- 
ern Japan; but M. L’Abbé Mugabure says 
that no such report was sent. He adds that the 
whole foundation of the stories recounted in the 
Missions Catholigues was a private letter, 
addressed by a missionary in Japan to one of 
his friends, who communicated its contents to 
the periodical in question. It is unnecessary 
that we should insert M. Magabure’s explana- 
tion, since the matter traversed did not appear 
in these columns. Our readers will remember 
that, in commenting editorially on the curious 
assertions put forward in the Afissions Catholi- 
ques, we refused to credit the possibility of their 
having emanated from the Roman Catholic 
missionaries themselves. It is with regret that 
we now learn the error of our too trustful con- 
clusion. A missionary appears to have been 
the author of the cazards, and we have nothing 
now to say except that he must be a person 
either of singularly credulous disposition or re- 
markable indifference to truth. 


AccorpinG to telegraphic conjectures, the ap- 
pointment of Minister to Washington in suc- 
cession to Lord Sackville is likely to be given 
to either Sir F. Plunkett, Sir F. C. Lascelles, or 
Sir E. J. Monson. But there is another con- 
tingency which seems to us very probable. It 
is that Sir John Walsham should go to 
Washington and that Mr. Fraser, instead of 
coming to Japan, should proceed to Peking. 
The latter appointment would be eminently 
suitable, but the fitness of things does not play 
an important part in Foreign Office nomina- 
tions. In the event of Mr. Fraser going to 
Peking, Japan might possibly fall to the lot of 
Mr. J. G. Kennedy. Here, however, there is 
not much to guide conjecture. 


Mr. Yosutpa Jiro, recently nominated Japa- 
nese Consul at New York, has had his appoint- 
ment altered to London, vice Mr. Sonoda, who 
returns to Japan, where he is expected either to 
receive an important appointment in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and-Commerce, or to 
become Vice-President of the Bank of Japan. 
The Consulship at New York falls to Mr. Fujii, 
hitherto Consul at San Francisco, and Mr. 
Fujit's post is to be filled by Major Kawagita. 
Original from 
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A corRESPONDENT of the Fiji Shimpo, writing 
from Boston, discusses the position that Japan 
as an insular State ought to occupy and the 
functions she ought to discharge in the economy 
of the world, as well as the nature of the de- 
fences with which she should protect herself 
from assault, Two countries, he says, present 
striking points of similarity: England in the 
West and Japan in the East. There are of 
course many degrees of difference between them 
in some respects, but in regard to the questions 
under discussion the two may be taken as very 
much alike. In one particular they essen- 
tially resemble each other: their territory being 
circumscribed, they must sooner or later resort 
to other countries for their food supplies, 
England, for example, has to send to America 
and Russia for wheat, and there can be no doubt 
that at no distant time. Japan will have to 
similarly depend on China, India, and other 
lands. The question then arises: what can 
Japan give in return? The occupations of 
mankind are multifarious, but for the purposes 
of this discussion they can be grouped under 
three heads: agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade or commerce. It is beyond argument 
that the people of this country will in course 
of time be unable to harvest sufficient to 
support themselves; still less, therefore, can 
they supply other countries with the pro- 
ducts of their agriculture. Nor is Japan 
more fortunate in regard to manufactures. 
It is all important that any people who 
aspire to attain prosperity by means of manu- 
facturing raw material into marketable form, 
should possess within their own borders the raw 
material so required. Is Japan now, or likely 
in future to be, in such a position? The sug- 
gestion that the raw material may be imported, 
manufactured, and then exported is condemned 
as illogical and impracticable, and an illustra- 
tion of its fallacy is pointed to in the case of the 
calico printing industry which only flourished at 
Manchester till America and India, producers 
of the raw stuffs, were able to start in competi- 
tion, with results now very generally known. 
England, however, as an iron and coal pro- 
ducing country, may still by dint of these na- 
tural advantages maintain her position as a 
manufacturer. The only réle then that Japan 
can aspire to fill is in connection with com- 
merce in the general sense—the commerce or 
trade of others. For this she is excellently 
adapted as far as situation goes, and there is no 
valid reason why she may not act as a carrier of 
the goods of others. The opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal is pointed to as an event which in 
this sense will work largely for the benefit of 
this country, for Yokohama will then become 
the centre of the world’s trade in the East. For 
the duty required of her it is necessary that 
Japan's mercantile navy should be largely aug- 
mented, and that her people should pay increased 
attention to the science of navigation. It may 
be true that at present there is barely enough 
cargo to afford employment to the present ship- 
ping of the country, but this, it is asserted, is due 
to the fact that attention is almost wholly 
bestowed on domestic trade, Indeed, it might 
be predicted that if the present extension of the 
railway system continues, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha alone will be unable to adequately em- 
ploy all its vessels in the coastwise trade. Geo- 
graphical situation and opportunity alike, then, 
point out to this country the course she ought 
to follow. At the risk of being condemned by 
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advocates of free trade, the correspondent re- 
commends the payment of bounties to all 
owners of ships above a specified tonnage. The 
subsidy at present given to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha is not of this nature, being more in the 
form of aid to particular persons than an en- 
couragement of- marine transportation, which 
such a bounty as is described would be. It 
might be argued by the opponents of this pro- 
posal that an industry so supported would 
collapse the moment the prop is withdrawn, 
just as a hot house plant perishes on exposure 
to the open air. This is theoretically correct, 
but human affairs are not always regulated by 
theories. On the sea England is at present 
supreme, and yet the development of her navy has 
not been wholly natural and free, for in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth bounties were awarded on 
home tonnage, while foreign bottoms were 
subjected to a duty. It is from such a state of 
protection that English shipping, though now 
unaided, attained its prosperity. After pointing 
out that aid, if given, must be not to persons or 
companies in particular but to navigation in 
general, the correspondent turns to the question 
of Japan’s defences, of which he discusses the 
pros. and cons. Here again he compares 
Japan's necessities with those of England, and 
points to the fact that the latter is protected by 
her navy as a first line. The policy of Japan 
similarly should be to prevent an enemy from 
gaining foothold on her shores, and to this end 
the navy must be strengthened. At present she 
could hardly venture ona single engagement. 
She possesses but thirty men-of-war, many of 
which are of wood and unfit for active service, 
and their aggregate tonnage does not exceed 
50,000. The military system of the county 
should, therefore, be organized in accordance 
with its real needs, as indicated by its situation 
and configuration, while the navy should be so 
equipped and of such strength that it will fit- 
tingly act as a first line of defence. The 
primary function of the army is to guard against 
and suppress civil war, and for this no powerful 
force is required, so that if necessary a portion 
of the money which would otherwise be spent 
onthe army may well be diverted to the pur- 
poses of the navy. 





Tue spasmodic efforts of a false political eco- 
nomy to coddle trade by official nursing are be- 
coming more and more irrational in Germany, 
France, and other European States. In Ger- 
many we have before us the continual conces- 
sions made in freights on Government lines; 
the subventions to steamers carrying exports— 
subventions which have sometimes enabled Ger- 
man rail-manufacturers to place their goods in 
foreign markets at rates capable of competing 
with England—the proposed abandonment of 
royalties on mining products; the laws for pen- 
sioning invalid and superannated workmen, and 
other forms of State protection. The temporary 
and illusory successes achieved by these un- 
sound devices have,sometimes alarmed British 
merchants and inspired a ery that English trade 
is being gradually absorbed by Continental com- 
petitors. The notion has often reminded us of 
King Arthur's comment, ‘so fine a fear in our 
large Launcelot must needs have moved to 
laughter.” Much nearer the truth is the criti- 
cism of a recent writer:—“To Englishmen 
brought up in the hard school of self-help and 
independence, it has almost a pitiful look for 
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‘Te industries and associations to be begging 
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for help from the State time after time, instead 
of helping themselves by exercising their brains 
in a practical manner, putting their shoulders to 
the wheel, and their hands deep enough into 
their pockets to bring forth something useful, 
as canals, docks, and the like, of themselves, 
and originate if they are able, which they should 
be, if technical education is to do everything 
for a country, as some pretend to believe.” 


. 
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Recently published figures show the justice of 
this view. There has been a gradual decline of 
exports and increase of imports in the German 
iron and steel industries. Witness the following 
statistics, covering the first eight months of the 
years referred to :— 





1888, 1886, 

Tons. Tons. 
Imports 172,290 131,080 
Exports 6794470 777,708 


By way of corollary we may add this extract 
from an epitome of the annual report of the 
Bochum (Westphalia) Chamber of Commerce : 
—‘ The Chamber shares the opinion that the 
position of the German iron and steel industries 
is viewed in much too bright a light by many 
parties. The decline of the exports is regarded 
as a very serious matter, and the report says 
that the reason of this appears to be the spread 
of protectionist tendencies all over the world. 
The decline in the exports makes itself very 
much felt in the district of Bochum, where the 
exports of the leading steel concern—the Bo- 
chum Verein tiir Bergbau und Guss-stahl—have 
declined from 79,040 tons in 1881-82 to 26,600 
tons in 1886-87.” 

o*s 

Another witness is the Berlin correspondent of 
the /ronmonger, who, writing under date Octo- 
ber 1st, says:—‘‘In concluding this letter, I 
must point out the signal state of hopelessness 
to which the German exporters of iron and steel 
manufactures seem to have arrived. With the 
exception of a few, and among those there are 
many makers of specialities, the exporters de- 
clare that they are unable to compete with the 
English manufacturers, at least for the present, 
and upon being interrogated as to the causes of 
such despondency, you are invariably referred 
to the high cost of the raw material in this 
country, which takes it out of the hands of 
manufacturers to make their calculations ac- 
cording to the requirements and to the condi- 
tions ruling the foreign market. Much is also 
said of the freight advantages supposed to be 
possessed by British exporters, and concerning 
the new British Merchandise Act it is said that 
it is doing harm to the exports of articles made 
in this country. Whatever the motive may be, 
the effect is a visible despondency among Ger- 
man exporters regarding any effort to increase 
their export trade under present circumstances.” 
The supposed “ freight advantages" as has been 
already pointed out, are on the side of the Ger- 
man exporters in many instances. The real 
trouble is that the Nemesis of Political Economy 
has begun to overtake unsound and artificial 
methods. 

ate 

Another striking instance of the false and 
suicidal notions engendered by State protection 
is furnished by Italy, concerning which country 
we read :—'t Some commotion is caused by the 
proceedings of the Italian iron men, many of 
whom have been, and are still, on intimate 
financial relations with Germany. Since the 
Glian Government has been in a position to let 
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its orders at the iron and steel works decline, 
the latter do no longer that prosperous and 
comparatively easy business they were ac- 
customed to. They have, as it appears, to make 
a hard stand against foreign competition. Re- 
lying on paragraph 26 of the railroad conven- 
tion, which says that the tenders of the Italian 
makers should be preferred and accepted when- 
ever they do not exceed the foreign tenders by 
more than § per cent. in addition to duties and 
freight, they claim what practically would lead 
to the exclusion of foreign competition—at 
least, to a great extent. They claim even that 
the market value in the competing country 
should be taken for the base of the calculation, 
and not the actual figure of the tender. Like 
the Germans at home, the Italians also invoke 
the principle of national tariff protection, and 
by their very exaggeration show the absurdity to 
which this principle can be strained.” 


“In connection,” says the Hochi Shimbun, 
“with certain reforms which are to be intro- 
duced next year into the police administration 
of the empire, we learn that the indulgence 
hitherto shown to foreigners who violate the 
law is to be replaced by corresponding strict- 
ness. Instructions have been issued to the 
police by the Home Department that when 
instances of offences committed by foreigners 
occur, proofs are to be collected and no leniency 
whatever is to be shown in dealing with them.” 
What particular class of offences does this 
allude to, we wonder. Shooting outside treaty 
limits, perhaps. At the moment we can think 
of nothing else, nor do we know that the condi- 
tions under which their shooting licenses are 
issued are often violated by foreigners. If 
such instructions have been issued, however, 
it is evident that there must be some reason 
for them, and we can only hope that the police 
may not find occasion to abandon their hitherto 
sauve demeanour. On the other hand, if any 
foreigners travelling in the interior abuse their 
privileges and bring their nation into disrepute, 
it will be the wish of all respectable folks that 
their vagaries should be summarily checked 
and punished. 


In addition to the formal notification in respect 
of the Exhibition of 1890, translated in these 
columns the other day, the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce has issued a series 
of general remarks for the information of in- 
tending exhibitors. In the first place, he points 
out, all exhibits should in some way aim at the 
three great points emphasised in the instruc- 
tions; namely importance in regard to (1) 
scientific principles, (2) artistic appliances, and 
(3) economy. One or other of these should be 
constantly kept in view. All articles must be 
properly and systematically arranged and clas- 
sified, to facilitate comparison and enable the 
judges to adjudicate on their respective merits 
The exhibits are to be divided into seven classes; 
(1) Industries, consisting Of sixteen sections; 
(2) Fine Arts, consisting of five sections ; (3) 
Agriculture, forestry, and horticulture, consist- 
ing of ten sections; (4) Fishery, consisting of 
five sections; (5) Education and technology, 
consisting of three sections; (6) Mining and 
metallurgy, consisting of three sections; and 
(7) Machinery, consisting of fifteen sections. 
Real practical utility should be aimed at in the 
exhibition of articles, and nothing that fails in 
this respect can be admitted to the exhibition. 
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Would-be exhibitors are recommended to direct 
their work in the direction of one object, what- 
ever that may be, and not to squander their 
time in the production of useless though 
probably curious works. Great stress is laid 
on the importance of class 5 (Education and 
technology) and special encouragement is 
given for the production of this variety of 
exhibits. Among other points to be noted by 
exhibitors are (1) articles of similar shape and 
design should not be exhibited by the same 
person ; (2) special (unclassed) articles being 
the product of a certain district may be shown 
as coming from that district; (3) the pre- 
paration or purchase of articles for the mere 
purpose ofexhibiting themiscondemned, but this 
does not include any case in which an exhibitor 
has had an exhibit made to his own design ; 
(4) articles which have previously been exhibited 
are prohibited, but an exhibitor may in the form 
of a new work illustrate improvements on former 
exhibits. 


An important addition to the testimony in Sir 
Morell Mackenzie's favour is the following letter 
from the Empress Frederick :— 


“I took care to tell all eminent German medical 
men with whom I came casually in contact that you 
had said to me the first time I saw you, that though 
what you saw was innocent, yet you could not be sure 
until it was examined by Virchow, and that a malig- 
nant disease might be present somewhere out of sight,* 
though there was no proof of it, the most unfavourable 
element of the case being my husband’s age at the time.* 
You told me that benign growths and malignant 
growths were seldum found together, and that you 
thought the growth you could see on the vocal cord 
was a benign one, You also said you could not hold 
out any security to me that a malignant growth might 
not appear some day.* You said that the operation 
propvsed § was runnirig too great a risk, that it was 
exposing life, and that should it succeed, the condi- 
tion of the patient after would be so terrible that his 
chances, if let alone, would be more favourable. 
ve since heard that different German medical men 
think this a reasonable and sensible view, and say that 
under the circumstances we could have done nathing 
better. You also said, / think,* if | remember rightly, 
that you would not have luryngotomy or laryngofis- 
sur § performed on your own throat on the surmise 
or suspicion of a malignant affection of the larynx 
without very positive proof, and not even then, as the 
tendency of malignant disease was to reappear in 
other places when removed from one. Consequent] 
there would be a possibility of having gone through 
the operation, and yet losing one’s life after all by the 
reappearance of the disease. Furthermore, you said, 
Ithink, that you did not know whether the Crown 
Prince's constitution could withstand so serious a 
shock as that inflicted on the whole system by so im. 
portant an operation, I should have repeated all this 
at the time much oftener, had not the prevailing feel- 
been one of joy and gratitude at having escaped the 
horrible operation. "You can show this letter to whom. 
soever you please!” * 


* The italics throughout the letter are in the original. § The 
operation proposed by the German doctors in May, 1887. § The 
German equivalent to thyrotomy. 

















A Commission has been appointed by the 
Cabinet to audit the estimates of the various 
Departments of State. At its head is Count 
Okuma, and its members are Viscount Tanaka, 
formerly Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Komaki, now Chief Secretary of that body, and 
two accountants of the Finance Department. 
The announcement that such a Commission 
has been appointed attracts considerable atten- 
tion, Some persons regard it as an evidence of 
intention to largely reduce official expenditure, 
while others connect it with the approach of 
parliamentary institutions. The simple fact 
appears to be that the Cabinet is not satisfied 
with the nature of the estimates submitted to it, 
but at the same time recognises the imprac- 
ticability of itself exercising any more detailed 
supervision of expenditure. It has therefore 
resolved to entrust to a Committee the duty of 
careful audit. Count Inouye, it is generally 
believed, has long been in favour of something 
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of the kind, and his views have doubtless been 
supported by Count Okuma. That the latter 
statesman has consented to act as President of 
the Commission, shows that the investigation 
will be of a thorough character, for whatever 
post Count Okuma may occupy in the Govern- 
ment, his able management of Japanese finance 
at the time of the empire’s greatest embarrass- 
ments will not be easily forgotten. There is 
little prospect, we imagine, of the Commission 
effecting any economies in the Budget of the 
next fiscal year. No time remains for anything 
of the kind. But a Government constituted like 
that of Japan has manifest difficulty in dealing 
with departmental estimates. It is impossible 
that the Cabinet, gua Cabinet, can subject these 
to anything like the exhaustive scrutiny they 
undergo at the hands of a parliament, and this 
impossibility is, of course, reflected in the 
manner of compiling the estimates for submis- 
sion to the Cabinet. Now that we hear of an 
Auditing Commission’s appointment we begin 
to wonder that something of the kind was not 
done before. The Government doubtless knows 
that any reforms it may effect during the next 
year will not receive all the credit they deserve. It 
will inevitably be said that officials, appreciating 
the imminent necessity of giving an account of 
their stewardship, are putting their house in 
order. We should hope that this consciousness 
will not prove deterrent to reformers. 








Onz hears the question so often asked, ‘ what 
is shakudo and what shibuichi?” That it will 
be worth while to re-produce the analysis 
of these metals as set forth in a paper read to 
the British Association at Birmingham and 
quoted by Mr. Huish in his ‘Notes on Japan 
and its Art Wares.” Shakudo, as most of our 
readers probably know, is the beautiful metal 
used by Japanese artificers in their finest work. 
Its colour varies slightly, but the best is black 
with an almost imperceptible shade of blue. 
Shibuicht, which is much lighter in colour, 
bears a slight resemblance to pewter, but is 
very hard and of exceedingly fine texture. 
Shakudo consists of about 95 per cent. of cop- 
per, 14 to 4 per cent. of gold, 1 to 1} per cent. 
of silver and traces of lead, iron, or arsenic. 
Shiburchi contains from 30 to 50 per cent. of 
silver, from 50 to 67 per cent. of copper with 
traces of gold and iron. ‘The precious 
metals,” says Mr. Huish, ‘are here sacrificed 
in order to produce definite results. In the 
case of shakudo, the gold enables the metal 
to receive a rich purple coat, or pafina, as it 
is called, when subjected to certain pickling 
solutions, In that of shibuichi, the alloy forces 
the metal to assume a beautiful’ silver-grey tint 
under the ordinary atmospheric influences. It 
is one or other of these agencies that gives the 
patina to all Japanese metals, and they are 
understood by that nation in a way never ar~ 
rived at by any other people.” 


Accorpine to a telegram from Peking, pub- 
lished by the North China Herald, the long 
illness of Mr. R. G. Townley, Second Secretary 
of H.B.M. Legation at Peking, terminated fatal- 
ly on the morning of the 30th of November. 
Last summer Mr. Townley visited Japan en 
route for Vancouver, where he went partly for 
the sake of the sea voyage, partly to meet his 
sisters who were coming to reside with him in 
Peking. His emaciated condition and the ter- 
rible fits of coughing from which he then suf- 
Original from 
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fered, made it scarcely possible to hope that his 
life could be prolonged for many months. His 
friends were the more alarmed when, on his 
return from Vancouver, they saw that he had 
made no improvement, but, on the contrary, had 
lost ground. Still the existence of any necessarily 
fatal malady was denied by his medical ad- 
visers, and it is possible that with youth and 
strength on his side, he might have completely 
recovered in a more genial climate. Peking, 
however, though despite its dirt and dust it is 
counted healthy, must be a trying place to weak 
lungs, for its winter is as severely cold as its 
summer is oppressively lot. Mr. Townley seems 
to have grown daily weaker, and it is probable 
that only his unfailing faith in the strength of 
his constitution and his high courage prevented 
him from leaving his post. The proximate 
cause of death was the rupture of a blood vessel 
during a fit of coughing. Mr. Townley had 
only been ten years in the Diplomatic Service, 
and his appointment to Peking bore date 
January 25th, 1886. His brief career had 
already given promise of distinction, and in 
private life he had won many sincere friends. 


Tuat Christmas and the New Year are again 
approaching us is amply evidenced by the 
aspect of our leading stores. From the varied 
assortments presented for his inspection, indeed, 
the would-be purchaser will find little difficulty 
in making a selection more or less satisfactory, 
whether his tastes lie in the direction of the 
rarer and more highly priced articles or among 
the common toys which are now in large 
demand. If he wishes to invest in jewellery, 
we should recommend him to pay a visit to 
Messrs, Favre-Brandt's, where he will have an 
opportunity of examining the most ordinary 
products of the jeweller's art as well as the 
most costly, from the humble circlet to the 
costly diamond set, before the rays of which 
eventhe daylight seems topale. ‘The usual stock 
of Messrs, Lane, Crawford & Co. may also well 
be drawn upon in this connection, comprising as 
it does articles of high artistic value, and a visit 
shouldbe paid to the Universal Emporium where 
a fine selection of plate can be seen. Coming 
next to the above in value are the photographic 
and porcelain works as shown by Messrs. Lane, 
Crawford & Co., Messrs. Kelly & Co., and the 
Universal Emporium. These are really a most 
artistic and beatiful product of the demand for 
elegant presentation articles. Yachting scenes 
and landscapes with lovely female figures seem 
to be most popular, but the taste of the pur- 
chaser can be met in almost any direction. Of 
toys, the selections of the various stores are most 
varied, The Alagasin du Printemps, not con- 
tent with the engagement of a number of 
sandwich men who parade Main Street daily 
bearing huge placards in English and Japanese 
characters, has filled its windows with a collec- 
tion which but faintly indicates the nature of 
the reserves within. Toys also form part of the 
stock of Messrs. E. A. Bird & Co., Lane, Craw- 
ford & Co., and the Universal Emporium, the 
first named firm rejoicing in the possession 
of several novelties in the way of games and 
amusements for the young. In the way of 
comestibles for the festive season no better 
places to lay in supplies can be mentioned than 
those of Messrs. Lane, Crawford & Co., Curnow 
& Co., and Peyre Freres, where all the ingre- 
dients of a Christmas or New Year dinner can 
be obtained in the most riotous ty. We 
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had almost forgotten that necessary adjunct to 
the festive board—the wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man. The number of places at 
which liquids of various kinds can be obtained 
in Yokohama is legion—far too many to enu- 
merate, but mention may be made of the store 
of Mr. L, Caudrelier, recently removed to the 
spacious premises lately occupied by the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. Here may be 
found nearly all the vintages of the Continent, 
beside many curious liqueurs and com- 
pounds; here the connoisseur may tickle his 
epicurean palate with '69 Chateau Larose, 
or select from half-a-dozen brands of cham- 
pagne, including Moet and Chandon, Although 
Mr. Caudrelier makes no attempt at a Christ- 
mas display he has just opened a splendid 
variety of French crystalized fruits and similar 
articles @ car/onnage which are especially suit- 
able for the season, and make most acceptable 
presents for the youngsters. Whether in the 
form of jewellery, books (of which Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh have a most enticing assortment) 
photographs, paintings, toys, or last, but not 
least, eatables, the storekeepers of the Settlement 
have shown themselves fully alive to the wants 
of their patrons, whose inspection of the stocks 
provided will, we know from experience, be 
cordially welcomed. 


Aw acquaintance with fairy tales is an acquire- 
ment by no means to be despised even by 
the most philosophical. It is surprising 
how frequently these tales are called upon to 
give us a metaphor or a simile—the “ Open, 
Sesame!” of Ali Baba’s tale, the ‘ Fee-foo- 
fum” from Jack the Giant-killer, how often are 
they referred to! A noticeable feature of the 
excellent Christmas book collection now at 
Maruya’s book-store in the capital, is the abun- 
dance of fairy lore. Perhaps the best selection 
amongst them all is the “ Children's Evergreens 
—a Selection of Fifteen of the Old Favourite 
Tales,” with illustrations, published by John 
Hogg, London. Jack the Giant-killer com- 
mences the series, and is followed by Cinderella, 
Bluebeard, and all the known favourites. The 
artist, however, has not been as successful in 
illustrating Bluebeard as with other tales. Blue- 
beard is represented as a turbaned Turk, in an 
Eastern house, and his unfortunate wife is also 
in Eastern dress. Now surely the tale is a 
purely European one—it is a tale of Brittany— 
and has nothing to do with harems or poly- 
gamy. The murdered wives were predecessors 
of the lady who escaped. With this exception 
the work is singularly well conceived, and ought 
to find a ready sale. 


We have received from Mr. Koshiro Ryota, of 
Osaka, a copy of a work entitled ‘ The Collec- 
tion of Registered Trade-marks and Articles. 
This tile is somewhat puzzling. Our readers 
will probably understand, however, that the 
little volume, unlike the miraculous tome of the 
Wizard of the North, does not contain any 
“articles,” but is merely an encyclopedia of the 
various devices of script or picture employed 
by Japanese manufacturers to distinguish their 
productions. It is unnecessary to descant upon 
the usefulness of such a compilation. Twenty 
minutes of its society will give a better idea of 
the condition of Japanese industrial enterprise 
than any other process of investigation. We 
do not observe, in looking through its profusely 
illustrated pages, that Osaka occupies a par- 
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hand, the proverbial dash of that busy city is 
well evidenced by Mr. Koshiro Ryota himself, 
for assuredly a gentleman must be inspired by 
no mean spirit of courageous enterprise who, 
while capable of perpetrating a preface like the 
following, could nevertheless undertake to 
publish a whole book in English :— 
To ALL THE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS, NOTIC- 
ING THEM THE SUBJECTS OF PUBLISHING THIS Book. 
_ The society in nineteenth century is always going to be 
civiliged, and so all things are aiso improved; but, es- 
pecially the commerce and industry, which are to be said as 
the treasures to enrich the country, are prospering more 
greater than others. We must be very glad of it, for the 
flourishing of both commerce and industry is profitable not 
only to all who engage them, but to the all people with the 
ruspering of commerce and industry in the country, the 
foreign trade also advancing ina great degree, itis now the 
time when the merchants and manufacturers must run a 
race with each other about their business, and they must 
attend to get the public confidence by performing their 
transactions with honesty. If they are not honest, and do 
not mind about the confidence ; the traffic without ‘security 
will be soon ceased, and they will lase the good opportunities 
of their own business. ‘Then, very sorry to say, it i 

















damageable not only to merchants and manufacturers, but 
to all nations; and it will prevent the country ftom 
ing and enriching. ‘Therefore in civilized countries, go- 
vernments, making the laws about the registered trade- 
marks and newly invented articles, are protecting the 
merchants and manufacturers from some mean i 

In Japan, also thise laws were passed many y 
protect them by registering their trademarks. 

Now founding on the principal purpose on which the go- 
vernment had passed the laevs, wishing. still more to 
improve the commerce, industry, and foreign trade, and 
having got the promotion of those who have the registered 
trademarks and newly invented articles, I want to publish 
this book twice a year. So all my gentlemen, if you think 
it good to publish this book, please give the promown. 

The following accounts are my main objects :— 

(1,) This book is titled Shyohiosenbai-tokkyokendaizen 
(the collection of the registered trademarks and newly in- 
vented articles), and the registered trademarks and newly 
invented articles with their owners’ residence and names, 
their price and merits, are pimted their by a block of box: 
wood ; and there they are mentioned with three languages, 
English, Chinese, and Japanese, for it is necessary to en- 
large the convenience of business correspondence between 
our nation and foreigners. 

(2.) Twill send this book to all the parts of the world 
through the legations and consulates in great cities and will 
let all the nations know the condition of merchants and 
manufacturers, the new inventions of articles, and the p 
gress of commerce and industry. So This book will be the 
most useful to merchants and manufacturers. 

(3.) This book will be furnished in every passengers? 
cabin of steamers, railway-stations, hotels, and the place 
where the numbers of persons always assemblage; and it 
will make the mentioned things to be known and remem- 
bered by many persons. 

(4.) One who weshes to have his trademarks and newly 
invented articles mentioned in this book, shall pay as to the 
following proportion, as the expense to carve, compile, and 
bind the book, 

2 yen for a division (a quarter of a page); 

4 yen for two di 

8 yen for fous di @ 

3 yen for a division, when the pictures oi 
ficult models are wanted to be mentioned. 

5 yen for one tint, if restoring the colors to its orig’ 
lustre be wanted. 

‘The halt amount of the expense shall be paid at the 
day of request, and other half will be paid after the buok is 
binded. 

(5.) I will send the number of this book to thase, whose 
trademarks and articles are mentioned, as to the number of 
divisions. 

(6.) Soon after the number 1 is done, 1 will assemble 
those which will be mentioned in this number 2; So one 
who wishes to have theirs mentioned please make the re- 
quest till 31st January of the next year, without mistaking 
the term; and the book will be finished, till 31st March of 
the next year. 

(7.) When you make the request, please send each two 
sheets of, trademarks’ or articles’ models, or letters, or the 
pictures of houses, with the advertisement and a half of the 
expense; but as the principal part are to be only mentioned 
in this bool, inform me very intimately about trademarks 
and art 

(8.) It is very good for merchants and manufacturers to 
advertise their trademarks or articles in this book, as this 
will be all sent over the world. So for those who have no 
registered trademarks or invented articles, I will make 
another blank in this book, and will accept their request. 
Its commission is 10 sen per one line (33 words). I with all 
gentlemen will give the promotion to my csuse, understand- 
ing what I mentioned above. 

Kosuixo Ryora, 
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It must not be supposed, however, that this 
preface is typical. : On the contrary, the text of 
the work is in creditable and thoroughly intel- 
ligible English, though somewhat disfigured by 
printer's errors. The trade-marks are interest- 
ing illustrations of Japanese fancy. Sometimes 
foreign devices are taken, with modifications, as 





in the case of ‘‘ Kokura” cotton cloth, where we 
have two lions, grouped after the fashion of the 
| British c¢omteaf-arms, supporting the ideograph 
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“dai” (great) in circle. With such a badge 
of superiority we are not suprised to leatn 
that the ‘Kokura” is ‘found to outweat all 
others.” When the reader has overcome the 
bewilderment inevitably caused by the enor- 
mous number of saéé tubs that figure in 
these pages, he will discover that the work 
contains much interesting information about the 
origin and history of Japanese productions. The 
Messrs. Takigawa, for example, announce that 
“‘We counmenced to manufacture my match 
from 13th of Meiji, and in that time we made 
only 800 boxes daily: but new we are making 
18000 boxes daily, still we caut supply even the 
pay of the customers’ order.” Mr. Sato Sada- 
suke, too, a tobacconist of Mito, has a pretty 
tale to unfold :—‘* When we first opened our 
Tobacco stone at Tokyo, our establishment was 
patronized by Miss Nanakoshi a celebrated 
beauty of Inamoto ro, Shinyoshiwara, and she 
would only smoke tobacco purchased at our 
store. Through her patronage, our tobacco 
became widely known so we call it by the name 
of Ima Nanakoshi. And we beg to assure the 
public that it is as fragrant and sweet as the 
young lady hersely. Try it, Smokers, and 
you will find our words prove true.” Here 
again we have a most esthetic barrel wrap- 
ped in plaited straw, among which is reserved 
a medallion inscribed dai-yen (plum garden). 
The accompanying legend runs thus :—‘ The 
origin of the trade mark ‘Mumezone’ (plum 
garden) for our well-known brands of sake is 
peculiar. One day, our ancestor, Komeya 
Tahei, who was a devout worshipper of Ten- 
mangu, picked up a plum near the shrine 
where he was paying his devotions. He took 
it home, somed it in the garden, anp after 
Years it became a fine tree, over shadowing 
our house and bearing white blossoms, aspure 
as snow. Hence our best brand of sake has 
been named “ Haku-Setsu-ko” meaning literally 
white snow fragrance and we have adopted 
“mumezono” as our general trade mark. 
With the spreading branches of this divine 
tree, the sale of our sake has increased year 
by Year, till it is now known throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire.” These ex- 
amples will convey an idea of the value of the 
work from a commercial, archeological, artistic, 
and historical point of view. We sincerely 
compliment Mr. Koshiro Ryota on his useful 
enterprise and strongly recommend our readers 
to lose no time in completing their libraries by 
purchasing a copy of the Sembai Tokkyo-ken. 


Tue funeral of Mr. Kichler took place on Sun- 
day afternoon, The great popularity of the 
deceased gentleman was shown by the large 
number of those who attended, all the leading 
residents of Yokohama and Tdkyé being pre- 
sent. The Committee of the Yokohama Club 
and members of the Consular Service acted as 
pall-bearers, and H.B.M.’s Chargé d'Affaires 
and the Acting Judge of H.B.M.’s Court 
officiated as chief mourners. The greater part 
of the funeral service was read at the Naval 
Hospital before the cortége started, so that but 
a short ceremony remained to be performed at 
the cemetery, a prudent arrangement, as the 
day was bitterly cold. Mr. Kiichler’s grave 
lying immediately beside that of Mr. Russell 
Robertson is a sad reminder of the double loss 
suffered by Her Majesty’s Service and this com- 
munity during the present year, We believe 
that it is the intention of his friends in Yoko- 
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hama‘and Tékyé to claim the privilege of erec- 
ting his sepulchre. 
* 
. 

It has been stated by one of our local contem- 
poraries that but for his unfortunate disregard 
of medical injunctions, Mr. Kichler, in all 
human probability, would have been a perfectly 
sound man in a few days, or weeks at 
most. It was not so. The post mortem exa- 
mination revealed a diseased condition of 
the heart, showing that only a brief span 
of life, two or three years, could have lain 
before the deceased under any circumstances. 
Perhaps, therefore, it was happier after all that 
things fell out as they did, for had Mr. Kiichler 
recovered from the comparatively trifling illness 
that led to the fatal accident, he must very soon 
have become acquainted with the condition of 
his heart, and would thus have been condemned 
to the fellowship of a knowledge rendering life 
scarcely worth living. Additional sadness is 
imparted to his early death by the fact that he 
was engaged to be married. 





Tue Times of India has the following, which 
is of much interest to people in Japan :— 





he Dutch Government have performed an important 
service by completing an exhaustive investigation into 
the nature and cause of that little understood and very 
deadly disease known as beri-beri prevalent in the 
East. Beri.beri may be described as a rheumatic affec- 
tion attended with dropsical swelling, more prevalent 
on the coast than inland, and occurring both in an 
acute and ina chronic form. ‘The two Dutch phy. 
sicians who have investigated beri-beri in Batavia and 
elsewhere report that it is a disease of the periphery 
sinews only. In every fatal case degeneration ot the 
sinews was ascertained to be the cause of death. This 
discovery removes to a great extent the mysterious 
nature of the complaint. ‘The sinews in any part of 
the body may be attacked, and these may not be vital, 
‘Thus, the disease may exist for a long time without 
the patient being distinctly conscious of its presence ; 
pain does not come about till the disease spreads into 
sinews possessed of important tunctions, such as those 
of the heart or of the respiratory organs. In such con- 
cealed cases, the condition can only be ascertained by 
minute examination by a galvanic current. ‘The dis- 
ease is primarily due to bacteria being absorbed into 
the blood, degeneration of the sinews being thereby 
brought about. Proof of this is afforded by the fact 
that it has been found possible to take bacteria out of 
the blood of beri-beri patients, and by placing them in 
the blood of a healthy animal to produce beri-beri in 
the latter. This solves a hitherto doubtful point, 
namely, that the disease is distincly an infectious one. 
Careful experiments further establish the probability 
that human beings receive the infection into the cir- 
culation by the respiratory organs, and not through 
the act of eating. Thus, the bacteria accumulate 
in a building, such as a barrack, and those predispos- 
ed by reason of weakness, excessive work, bad food, 
moral depression, &c., fall victims to the disease. In 
Dutch India it has been observed that beri-beri is not 
so much connected with a district as with a building, 
and apparently with buildings in which many persons 
are collected, principally barracks and prisons. One 
great preventitive of the disease wil ie i 
the disinfection of buildings; indeed, in the opinion 
of the Dutch experts the only real method of combat. 
ing beri-beri is by vigorous disinfection, powerful 
sprays and the washing with disinfecting liquid being 
resorted to in the case of substantially built structures 
and lighter erections, of bamboo or similar material, 
being burned down. ' Again, as to the cure of beri.beri 
when it has once broken out, prompt removal from 
the injurious influence of the atmosphere which has 
caused the disease is insisted on. If the sinews have 
not suffered too much the regeneration of the injured 
fibres can be induced, and in time a complete recovery 
of the parts be effected. No medical treatment has 
hitherto proved serviceable, and no drug is known by 
which degeneration of the sinews can be checked. 
The Dutch experts are to continue their investigations, 
for though they have succeeded in clearing up a num- 
ber of obscure points it is admitted that many pheno- 
mena of the disease are still involved in doubt. 









































Commentinc on Count Inonye’s recent speech 
at the closing of the Kyoto Exhibition, the 
North China Daily News says :—*‘Count 
Inouye stated that ‘in point of brain work the 
Westerns excell us, but when it is a question of 
dexterity in manipulation, as evidenced in de- 
corative art, they are far behind us.’ Now 





Count Inouye has travelled considerably in the 
West, and we cannot believe that he was in 
earnest when he made that statement.” We, 
for our part, find equal difficulty in believing 
that the North China Daily News’ criticism is 
in earnest. Does our Shanghai contemporary 
really doubt that the Japanese art artizan excels 
his Western confrére in dexterity of manipula- 
lation? If so, it doubts what has hitherto been 
regarded as an axiom by any one acquainted 
with the subject, and what must be apparent to 
all having even a moderate knowledge of the 
art products of the world. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes issued by, and 

of reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the week 

ending the 15th instant, were as follows: — 
Converriniz Norss, 


Ressaves axp Secunitigs, 
Yew. 


Yer, 
Notes issued ...... 61,569,987 











‘Treasury Bill 
Government Bil 
Deeds ... 








61,569,987 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of yen 
1,616,311 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 59,953,676 is in actual circulation, showing 
an increase of yen 857,589 as compared with 
yen 59,096,087 at the end of the previous week. 


61,569,987 


We find this in a home journal:—“‘The an- 
nouncement that a highly-placed official in 
Krupp’s Arsenal, at Essen, had attempted to sell 
the secrets of the famous firm turns out to be 
perfectly true. The official in question some 
time ago wrote to Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, offering his services, and 
hinting that he could give valuable information 
respecting the Essen method of steel-making 
and the manufacture of big guns. Messrs. 
Armstrong, without communicating with their 
correspondent, forwarded his letter to Messrs. 
Krupp, with the result that he was at once 
placed under arrest.” 








Oxp residents of this Settlement who can re- 
member the disastrous collision between the 
P. & O. steamer Bombay and the American 
gunboat Oneida on January 24th, 1870, will be 
interested to learn that only the other daya bronze 
vase was recovered by a diver from the wreck of 
the latter. The collision occurred near the 
Saratoga Spit, and the wreck lies in full twenty 
fathoms of water, a trying depth for divers. 
The vase is about 30 inches in height, and is of 
course encrusted with shells, but not to such an 
extent as might have been expected. It is now 
in the possession of Mr. Kildoyle. 





ANOTHER very sudden death has to be recorded, 
that of Mr. Andrew Jaffray, at the Cliff Dairy. 
A servant upon entering his room on Tuesday 
morning found him sitting in a chair, dead, and 
as the bed had notbeen slept in itis supposed that 
he died on Monday night. The cause of death 
was appoplexy. 





Tue Hyogo News of the 18th instant says :— 
On account of telegraphic advices received yes- 
terday, fears are expressed for the safety of the 
steamer Provincia, which left here on the 2nd 
instant at daylight direct for Singapore, and has 
not since been heard of. The Provincia had 
on board a cargo of 2,000 tons of coal, 








We are informed by the agents (Messrs. Adam- 
son, Bell & Co.) that the “Shire” line steamer 
Monmouthshire, ftom New York, left Shanghai 
for this port vid Kobe on the morning of the 


18th inst, | 
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A FISCAL QUESTION. 
Se es 

HE question of taxation is attracting 
much attention just at present in 
Japan. Speaking broadly, this country is 
exceptionally fortunate in respect of its 
system of taxation. Its position is one 
which most Western countries would be 
vastly pleased to occupy, for it collects the 
greater part of its revenue in the form of 
a land tax. That means that provision 
has already been made here against prob- 
lems now tormenting the intelligence of 
Occidental statesmen and philosophers. 
Severely as Mr. HENRY GEORGE and his 
theories have been dealt with, the one 
really assailable part of bis argument is 
the practical impossibility of carrying out 
his suggestions. It is virtually idle to talk 
now-a-days of diverting into the pocket of 
the State a sensible fraction of the rents 
on lands hitherto held for generations in 
fee simple. The principle underlying the 
idea is, however, beyond controversy. 
There cannot be the least doubt that were 
the elaboration of a brand new fiscal sys- 
tem entrusted to any body of political 
economists familiar with the history of 
modern times, State ownership of the soil 
and the appropriation of a portion of its 
rent to purposes of national expenditure, 
would figure in the foreground of their re- 
commendations. No method of taxation is 
so simple, so convenient, and so just. With 
rare and easily instanced exceptions, what- 
ever be the nature of a man’s business, he 
requires a place to carry it on. The often 
quoted case of a gentleman living at ease 
on an income derived from public securi- 
ties, is a typical exception. But even this 
happy individual, unless he be content 
with circumstances much below his means, 
will be found occuping a house in the 
fashionable part of the city, so that a due 
adjustment of land-tax and house-tax ought 
to bring him fairly within the fiscal net. 
Similarly a merchant must have his offices 
and warehouses; a manufacturer, his fac- 
tory; a retail dealer, his store; and in 
proportion to the extent or prosperity of 
any of these businesses, the sites occupied 
by them will be valued in the market, and 
the taxes assessed on those sites can be 
determined. It may therefore be said 
that aland-tax naturally possesses auto- 
matic adjustments, for within narrow limits 
its rate varies precisely as the taxable 
capacities of the object on which it is levied. 
In times of general prosperity the market 
price of lands and houses rises; in seasons 
of depression, it falls, and such apprecia- 
tion or depreciation is taken into account 
at the next periodical revision of the taxes. 
Thus Japan is most happily circumstanced. 
Under the feudal system the various fiefs de- 
rived their income from tithes of the agri- 
cultural produce. The land in each district 
theoretically belonged to the feudal chief, 
and could not be transferred by one tenant 
to another without the consent of the lord 
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the Central Government stepped into the 
place of the Daimyo, and though it very 
soon raised the then holders of the land to 
the rank of actual owners by conferring on 
them title-deeds and removing all restric- 
tions as to transfers, methods of cultiva- 
tion and so forth, it carefully preserved 
the principle of original state ownership 
by imposing a land tax which should furnish 
the bulk of the national revenue. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the great advantages 
of such a system were not fully appreciated, 
for by degrees other taxes were added, 
until the number of those levied for 
national purposes reached about twenty, 
These additions were partly due, no doubt, 
to state necessities, for it is the inevitable 
tendency of Governmental expenditure 
everywhere to increase. But partly also 
the new imposts must be regarded as 
indirect substitutes for the land tax. The 
Authorities had pledged themselves that 
the reduction of the latter to one per 
cent. of the value of the land should be a 
cardinal object of their fiscal management. 
It was an ill-advised pledge, and we have 
little doubt that no Japanese parliament 
will insist upon its fulfilment. Up to the 
present, however, it has exercised a per- 
sistent influence upon responsible finan- 
ciers, so that they have chosen to devise 
new methods of replenishing the Trea- 
sury in preference to raising the land- 
tax beyond the rate (2$ per cent.) at 
which. it now stands, or revising the 
taxable value of the land. We need 
scarcely remind our readers that the tax 
really paid by land-owners is far from 
amounting to 2} per cent. of the value 
of their property. It would be a great 
mistake to imagine that the present land- 
tax multiplied by 40 would buy the land. 
In point of fact the value of the land as 
assessed for purposes of taxation is far 
below the market value, and if the Govern- 
ment were now to take the latter as the 
basis of revision, the proceeds of the tax 
might be nearly doubled without changing 
the rate. But there is evident reluctance 
to increase the burthen of the land-tax in 
any manner. The tendency is entirely in 
the opposite direction. People cry outthat 
nearly two-thirds of the total revenue of the 
State are contributed by the agricultural 
classes, who number only one half of the 
population, and thatan undue burdenis thus 
imposed on the real backbone of the nation 
to the unfair advantage of its less essential 
members. Apparently this complaint has 
been listened to in official quarters for we 
hear of a supplementary tax (fukazei) on 
trades and industries, which Local As- 
semblies are to have authority to assess 
and levy in lieu of an equivalent portion 
of the land tax. It will, we think, be mat- 
ter for regret should such a system be in- 
troduced. Where the land-tax fails at 
present is in the manner of its assessment 
in urban districts. The sums contributed 
to the Treasury by land-holders and house- 
holders in cities are only a small fractign, 
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of the amounts leviable were the incidence 
of the tax equal in urban and rural dis- 
tricts. We are persuaded that every de- 
parture now made from the principle of 
deriving the revenue of the State from the 
land will be strongly condemned and 
heartily regretted by future generations. 
The direction which reform should take, 
in order to be in harmony with the unmis- 
takeable teachings of modern history and 
the dictates of sound political economy, is 
the gradual abolition of all kinds of imposts 
other than the land-tax, and the re-adjust- 
ment of the latter so that it shall bear 
equitably upon all classes of incomes. 





LHAT WANDERING SPECIE AGAIN! 
aes 

N former years it was the custom of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank to purchase 
sterling bills on London at higher prices 
than the foreign banks were prepared to 
pay. This proceeding was understood to 
be dictated partly by considerations of con- 
venience in respect of Governmental fi- 
nance, and partly by the condition of the 
silver market. The Treasury, desiring to 
obtain specie, whether for purposes of cur- 
rency redemption or in connection with 
payments abroad on national account, 
found that its objeet could be accomp- 
lished with least disturbance to the money- 
market and at least cost to the country, 
by operating through the Specie Bank, 
and authorising that institution to pur- 
chase, at exceptionally favourable rates, 
sterling that foreign exporters of Japanese 
produce were entitle to receive in Europe. 
At the same time, the Specie Bank found 
the operation profitable from an indepen- 
dent point of view, because, owing to the 
steady appreciation of gold, sterling pur- 
chased in Yokohama could be sold in Lon- 
don, a month or two later, for a larger 
amount of silver than it had cost the Bank 
in Yokohama. The whole business and its 
consequences were so plain that evena 
school-boy could have had no difficulty in 
understanding them. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances when ‘two countries trading 
together have to make mutual payments, 
the specie actually transferred from one to 
the other represents only the balance of 
their transactions. If country A. sells 
country B. twenty million dollars worth of 
goods, and purchases from country B. 
twenty-one millions worth, the movement 
of specie-is not forty-one millions but one 
million. This, however, presupposes that 
the financing of A.’s purchases and B.’s 
sales takes place through a common chan- 
nel. Otherwise, a balance could not be 
struck. Now when the Specie Bank 
began to purchase sterling bills on Lon- 
don at prices prohibitive to the other 
Banks, but refrained from purchasing 
silver bills on Japan, the financing of 


Japan’s purchases and sales ceased to take 


place in a common channel. The two sets 


if operatigns had to be conducted to some 
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extent separately. Three results ensued. 
First, a needlessly large movement of 
specie occurred, and the cost of its car- 
riage necessarily fell upon Japan’s foreign 
trade. Secondly, bankers who bought 
silver bills on Japan found themselves 
in actual possession of the money— 
instead of a fraction of it only, namely, 
the balance between sterling going 
Westward and silver coming Eastward 
—and since the usual means of dis- 
posing of this surplus silver were not 
available, nothing remained but to ship it 
abroad. Accordingly, considerable quan- 
tities of Japanese silver coins went to 
Singapore and other convenient markets, 
and the expense incurred by Japan in 
striking these coins was lost to the country. 
Thirdly, the normal course of commercial 
finance was disturbed, and the consequ- 
ences cannot have been salutary to trade. 
There never was the smallest mystery 
about these things. They were all set 
forth by us in the plainest terms more than 
a year ago, and if we repeat them now it 
is because we are again confronted by the 
same obstinate delusions that excited so 
much derision then. The exponent of 
those delusions was the Fapan Herald. 
That journal resolutely maintained that 
the operations of the Specie Bank were 
producing a ‘‘draiff of Japanese silver,” 
and that, if continued, they would ultim- 
ately have the effect of sending away 
all the white metal from the country. We 
explained the manifest silliness of this 
chimera, and pointed out that if the foreign 
banks were sending away silver, the Specie 
Bank must be either importing the same 
metal, or accumulating gold in London. 
“Other things being equal,” we wrote, 
“the balance between the two sets of 
transactions—the Specie Bank’s re-impor- 
tations of silver and the foreign banks’ 
exportations of correspond 
ultimately with the balance of trade. No 
permanent drain of silver is caused. It 
may happen, however, that a drain appears 
to be caused. Such has been the case 
during the current year. The Specie 
Bank, for some reason or other, has not 
been an importer of silver to the usual 
extent. It has been accumulating silver 
in London, probably because, finding the 
price of silver ruling higher and holding 
firmer than was anticipated, it has hesitated 
to sell gold. * * * * It is certain 
that any excess in the export of silver 
owing to the operations of the Specie 
Bank can only be temporary.” Events 
have, of course, proved the correctness of 
this view. Appreciation of gold having 
again set in, the accumulations of sterling 
made in Europe though the agency 
of the Specie Bank have been partially 
converted into silver and brought back to 
Japan, so that the apparent exodus of silver 
ceased. Seeing this, the Y¥apan 
Herald—or rather the gentleman writing 
in its columns on the subject of finance— 
victory.” The Specie Bank has 
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ceased to pay big prices for sterling bills; 
silver is again flowing into the country ; 
therefore the Yapan Herald was right. 
And then our naive contemporary adds : 
“We can only compliment Count MaTsu- 
KATA on the good sense which has enabled 
him to check the enormous drain of specie 
from this country, but also take credit to 
ourselves for pointing out the means by 
which this could be accomplished.” But 
what are the means? We quote the 
Herald's ipsissima verba :— The accumu- 
lated capital which had hitherto been 
stored in Europe is now being gradually 
brought back to this country.” So then 
the terrible drain of silver which was to 
cause such embarrassment, simply meant 
that Japan was “accumulating capital in 
Europe.” When it suited her convenience 
and when the market became favourable, 
she would of course bring this ‘“ capital” 
home. That is precisely what we ex- 
plained. The Yapan Herald is now en- 
tirely in accord with us. But it is ina 
state of unfortunate disagreement with its 
own previous assertions. It certainly had 
no disposition to admit any accumulation 
of capital in Europe when it wrote as 
follows last October :-— 


We should like to know the authority of the 
anonymous informant of the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun, for the statement that the Specie Bank has 
a gold reserve of over ten millions in the treasuries 
of the branch offices abroad. If it has, all we can 
say is that the latest Balance Sheet shows not the 
slightest trace of it. Besides which, if all the pro- 
duce of the foreign bills of exchange purchased 
here is, so to say, “salted away” in gold in 
Europe, whence come the funds for the purchase 
of the silver bullion which is continually being im- 
ported into Japan? This year the foreign banks 
have imported only aboit one lac; who provided 
for the purchase of the balance? We happen to 
know that much of the bullion which lately arrived 
here, was purchased when silver reached its high- 
est price a few months ago. 


Here we have the Fapan Herald em- 
phatically repudiating the notion that an 
accumulation of specie in Europe could be 
taking place, whereas now it claims that 
what it then condemned was “ the policy 
of buying bills against exports and then 
accumulating all the money thus acquired 
in the bank vaults of Europe.” Our unfor- 
tunate contemporary ought to have referred 
to its own writings before venturing tomake 
such large demands upon the forgetfulness 
of its readers. Deference to logic, we 
cannot of course expect. These accumu- 
lations of Specie in Europe had no direct 
relation to the Specie Bank’s purchases of 
export bills. They were a mere accident, 
caused by a temporary condition of the 
money market. The Specie Bank might 
have gone on buying sterling bills to any 
amount without accumulating so much as 
a sovereign in Europe. The gold acquired 
by it in London and Paris might have been 
converted into silver and brought back at 
once to Japan. A portion of it has been 
brought back during the present year, and 
the Fapan Herald proclaims that the 
drain of Specie has consequently ceased. 
Therefore, if the same portion had been 
brought back last year, the apparent drain 
would have ceased then also. And there- 
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fore, if gold have never been accumulated 
in Europe at all, there never would have 
been any drain of silver from Japan. Thus 
in fine we come to the proposition ad- 
vanced and proved by us a year ago, 
namely, that the apparent drain of silver 
was due to temporary accumulations of 
sterling in Europe and was by no means 
a necessary consequence of the Specie 
Bank's purchases of export bills. We do 
not, we repeat, expect the Fapan Herald 
to appreciate this simple logic. It would 
place itself in too cruel a dilemma. Nor, 
indeed, do we refer to our contemporary’s 
vagaries for any purpose except to illustrate 
the shallow and confused criticisms to 
which the affairs of this country are sub- 
jected. Of course we know well what this 
entails. As usual we shall be charged 
with supporting everything Japanese, at- 
tacking everything foreign, and so on 
through all the gamut of childish recrimi- 
nation. We have never approved of the 
Specie Bank’s policy as an operation of 
theoretical finance, and as for the Govern- 
ment’s share in that policy for the purpose 
of obtaining specie, we have always 
spoken of it as the lesser of two evils. 
The Yapan Herald itself, replying to 
our articles on this very subject last 
year, not only said that “the Maz? had 
conclusively proved the unsoundness of 
the operations adopted,” but also appro- 
priated our views thus:—“We cannot 
do better than reprint here the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Afail's article 
which carefully sums up the situation.” 
Yet this same Yapan Herald now accuses 
us of having denounced its argument be- 
cause “we were convinced that every- 
thing done by the Japanese is necessarily 
perfect.” These “twists” are chiefly in- 
teresting as psychological studies. Cer- 
tainly we should dismiss them with a hearty 
laugh were the theme of less importance 
than Japanese finance. The Japan Herald 
in one breath “taking credit to itself for 
pointing out the means by which the enor- 
mous drain of specie from the country 
could be checked,” and in the next explain- 
ing that the “check” has been given by 
the simple transfer of some portion of 
Japan’s accumulated gold from London to 
Tokyd, presents a figure that disarms 
criticism by its extreme vacuity. Count 
MATSUGATA, we hope, will be as grateful 
to our sagacious contemporary for good 
advice as we are for the amusement its 
naiveté affords. 


A RADICAL OF RADICALS. 
CSS 

ANY functions have to be discharged 

by a foreign journal in Japan. Some- 
times it must be critical; sometimes ap- 
preciative ; sometimes sympathetic, and 
sometimes consolatory. We felt called 
upon to adopt this last mood a short time 
ago. The Yoron Shinshi complained, 


with gemathiagh like a tear in its voice, 
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that whereas twenty years’ contact with 
Western civilization had changed Japan’s 
face completely, the civilization of Japan 
had failed, during twenty centuries, to 
exercise any influence on the West. To 
this we answered that our Téky6 contem- 
porary had been guilty of an oversight. It 
had forgotten to take note of the wide and 
extraordinary effect produced by Japanese 
decorative art upon European refined life 
—an effect for which the history of the 
world contains only one parallel. The 
Yoron Shinshi takes our attempted con- 
solation in exceedingly bad part. ‘No 
one can deny,” says the Toky6 periodical, 
“that the Japanese fine arts shed lustre 
on contemporary history, and that their 
grace, chasteness, and simplicity entitle 
them to a high place in the civilization of 
the Teutonic, Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
races. But in respect of Japanese civiliza- 
tion, they have been of little value. On the 
contrary, their influence has been perni- 
cious. When a Japanese painter has to 
depict a house, he shows you a dilapilated 
shanty among ragged plum-trees, and bids 
you believe that a truly cultured taste 
loves to gaze upon the moon from such a 
hovel while the rain patters on the crumb- 
ling roof. If he has to limn a landscape he 
will show you a thatched cottage among 
mountains, thus teaching you that the 
acme of human happiness is to live, with, 
perhaps, a solitary companion—the cottage 
is not big enough for three—in some iso- 
lated region, on a frugel diet of water, 
vegetables, and acorns. From a poetical, 
from a musical, from an industrial point of 
view Japanese art is opposed to the spirit 
of active enterprise. It inculcates a taste 
for seclusion, for poverty, and for restful- 
ness. Such an art can only run counter to 
the progress of civilization; obstruct the 
growth of industry, and chill the courage 
of the nation. Before HiDEYOSHI’s day 
the people of Japan were not so tame and 
simple in respect of politics and enter- 
prise as they are now. The development 
of the fine arts after his time has un- 
questionably retarded the practical edu- 
cation of the people. Remember, Mr. 
Editor of the Yapan Mail, that the 
horse is kept to carry loads; that the 
ox is well fed for dragging heavy carts ; 
that the silk-worm is regaled upon mulberry 
leaves in order that he may be robbed of his 
cocoon, and that the white race desiring to 
appropriate the rest of the world, admire 
the art of Japan, and would have the 
Japanese lead the hermit-like, star-gazing 
existence prescribed by that art. As for 
us, we would ungrudgingly exchange all 
our fine arts for the envied civilization of 
Europe. The admiration of the editor of 
the ¥apan Mail does not much avail, for 
as Occidental civilization is wanting in the 
elements of taste and gracefulness, it is 
natural that Western folks should be im- 
pressed by what they find here. Yet we 
cannot echo the words of our Yokohama 
contemporary, for if the spirit pfWestern 
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civilization be at variance with the canons 
of Japanese art, we are all for discarding 
the latter in favour of the former. But if, 
indeed, the Japanese fine arts be capable 
of improvement, and can be freed from 
their ascetic, poverty-loving and inanimate 
features, then they may be retained as an 
element of our civilization. Such are our 
views. We are fixed inthem. But we do 
not expect the editor of the Fapan Mail 
to accept them, for as a foreigner reared 
among the surroundings of Western civili- 
zation, he is probably so infatuated with 
our fine arts that he believes them a re- 
plica of the Garden of Eden, a minifesta- 
tion of divine inspiration, the acme of 
zsthetic conception. So we, on our side, 
admire the activity and enterprise of the 
white race and envy their wholesome and 
comfortable manner of living.” 

We feel, after perusing this outburst, 
much as a man might feel who, serenading 
athing of beauty, had a vessel of cold 
water poured over his head. The Véron 
Shinshi takes away our breath by the tre- 
mendous force of its stormy radicalism. 
That we don’t deserve such buffetting is, 
perhaps, little to the point. Our remarks 
had no reference to the‘excellence of 
Japanese fine art. They were uniquely 
concerned with the influence that art has 
exercised abroad. But the points ad- 
vanced by the Yéron Shinshi are too 
interesting to be dismissed on a mere 
charge of irrelevancy. Does there really 
exist a party in Japan who believe that 
the cultivation of their country’s art 
s opposed to the development of its 
civilization on Western lines? It is con- 
ceivable that such critics may be forth- 
coming. For there is one phase of Japa- 
nese art, or rather one fashion of cultivat- 
ing it, which is essentially inimical to the 
growth of robustness whether of character, 
of enterprise, or even of art itself. We 
mean the Cha-no-yu, the Tea Ceremony. 
This, with its host of petty observances, 
its finikin prescriptions, its rustic canons, 
and its lilliputian dilettanteism, tends only 
to dwarf men’s minds and enervate their 
judgments. And it was undoubtedly be- 
cause he appreciated this tendency that 
the astute Zaikd patronised the cult as an 
antidote to the rude, battle-loving pro- 
pensities of his age. But what, after all, 
was the Cha-no-yu? Merely a polite 
pastime ; a phase of Japanese estheticism. 
To say that it dwarfed and cramped 
the national art, is true. To say that it 
represents that art, is wholly incorrect. 
The Yoron Shinshi, however, does not 
speak of the Cha-no-yu. It bases its 
hostile verdict entirely on the impressions 
conveyed by Japanese pictorial art. Sup- 
pose that the same rule were applied to 
European painting. We should have to 
conclude that it also is opposed to civili- 
zation, since the ruins that artists love to 
put into their landscapes ought—if we 
adopt the Yoron Shinsh:’s logic—to be re- 
garded as desirable objects; the bare- 





footed market girls, rude rustics, and bluff 
sailors they are so fond of depicting should 
be taken as enviable types of humanity, 
and the humble cottages with which they 
vary their country scenes must be counted 
ideal abodes. All this is mere persiflage. 
We should doubt even the Yoron Shinshi's 
earnestness but for its tremendous vehe- 
mence. Pictorial art in all countries and 
all ages has chosen the realm of the 
picturesque. The objects it represents are 
never magnificent and luxurious. Its rdle 
in Japan has been precisely the same, in 
this respect, as its rdle everywhere else. 
But we had no thought of pictorial art 
when we spoke of the influence exercised 
by this country’s art in the West. We 
referred entirely to decorative art. There 
Japan stands high. May we not even say 
that within certain limits she occupies a 
leading place? The Yoron Shinshi appears 
to entertain most contemptuous notions 
about Occidental taste, though it does us 
the honour to suppose that we have suf- 
ficient discernment to worship Japanese 
art. Evidently the Yoron Shinshi knows 
as little of our real sentiments as it does 
of the art of the West; an art that has 
climbed to heights even a distant view of 
which has never been vouchsafed to Japa- 
nese artists. Let us avoid comparisons, 
however. Our purpose is partly to protest, 
with whatever force we may, against this 
mad radicalism which would sacrifice 
everything national at the shrine of a 
foreign and only half-understood civiliza- 
tion, and chiefly to point out that, so far 
from her progress in that civilization being 
impeded or opposed by her art, her best 
chance- of attaining material prosperity 
consists in the cultivation and application 
of the talent at which the Yoron Shinshi 
scoffs. This is no singular idea. All 
competent authorities acquainted with the 
circumstances of Japan agree that in 
the direction of art industry lies her safest 
and quickest route to wealth and distinc- 
tion. It would be an everlasting pity if 
the chief endowment of her people, their 
wonderfully artistic instincts and their not 
less wonderful facility in expressing them, 
were left unutilized because a party of fana- 
tical radicals deemed it necessary to commit 
national suicide in order to be re-born into 
the comity of Occidental Powers. 


STRANGE MISREPRESENTATIONS 
IN CONNECTION WITH MISSION- 
ARY WORK. 

SS 

HE Roman Catholic missionaries in 
Japan have evidently begun to feel 

the effects of the measures recently taken 
to secure compliance with the passport re- 
gulations. Rumours of this have reached 
us from time to time, but we have refrained 
from giving publicity to them, believing, 
as we still believe, that nothing would 
please the missionaries less than to have 
their names associated with complaints at 


enggigtauadiess and ungraceful. We ob- 
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serve, however, that one of our local 
contemporaries reproduces extracts from 
European periodicals—suchas the Semaine 
Religieuse and the Missions Catholiques— 
in which allusions are made to the mea- 
sures of the Japanese Government, and 
they are described as an effort of ‘the 
jealous demon to intimidate the hea- 
then and prevent them from knowing the 
truth.” The so-called “ Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Southern Japan” is responsible 
for this term, and is said to have used it 
in a report to the Paris Board of Foreign 
Missions. Whether the very Reverend 
gentleman meant to imply that in circum- 
scribing the license hitherto practised by 
passport-holders the Japanese Authorities 
are unconsciously obeying the promptings 
of the arch enemy of mankind, or whether 
Monseigneur considers that Count OkUMA 
has entered into a compact with Buddhism 
and is thus vicariously subjected to in- 
fernal influences, we do not pretend to 
determine. It does seem strange, how- 
ever, that in describing the difficulties 
newly arisen in fhe path of the propa- 
gandists, neither the Bishop nor the con- 
tributors to the columns of the Semaine 
Religieuse and the Missions Catholiques 
should have made any allusion whatever to 
the considerations that are understood to 
have driven the Japanese Government to 
adopt a less carelessly liberal programme. 
We have not these periodicals or the Bi- 
shop’s report before us, and are therefore 
obliged to speak on the authority of the re- 
published extracts only. In these what we 
find is simply a story of action said tohave 
been suddenly taken by the police to put an 
end to the residence of Roman Catholic 
Missionaries—we use the qualificatory 
term solely for the purposes of our im- 
mediate argument—in the interior; that 
is to say, their residence beyond treaty 
limits. No attempt appears to be made, 
indeed, to conceal that fact that such re- 
sidence has taken place. The*Bishop’s 
reports says that the missionaries had 
been “permanently fixed for years at 
different places,” and that some of them 


had “resided twelve, ten, seven, five, 
etc, years in the interior.” Monseig- 
neur also frankly sets forth the Fo- 


reign Office’s objection, namely that pass- 
ports are granted for purposes of travel, 
not for purposes of residence. But for 
the rest he*speaks only of a number of 
missionaries ‘quietly escorted by the 
police to Nagasaki” ; of “ fruitless efforts 
made by the French Legation to nego- 
tiate” in their behalf; of steps taken by 
“benevolent Japanese of high position 
to aid the missionaries and mitigate the 
hardships of their sudden removal by 
employing them nominally or really, as 
private French teachers, and thus enabling 
them to live in their old homes,” and 
“constant police surveillance” to 
which missionaries still residing in the 
interior are subjected ; surveillance “ none 
the less irksome because it is entirely 
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polite and civil.” In a word, the Bishop’s 
tale intentionally or unintentionally con- 
veys the impression that a needlessly 
harsh and illiberal course has been sud- 
denly adopted by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and that the Roman Catholic pro- 
pagandists are among its principal victims. 

To complaints of this nature we have 
applied the adjectives graceless, and we 
shall justify the epithet in a very few 
words. The whole passport system isa 
pure act of good will on the part of the 
Japanese Authorities. Travel in the in- 
terior is not one of the privileges secured 
by Treaty, except in the case of foreign 
officials. 
under certain conditions considered neces- 
sary in the interests of Japan herself. To 
murmur because passport-holders are not 
allowed to over-ride those conditions is 
much as though a party of tourists, being 
admitted to view a chateau and park, should 
take umbrage because they are forbidden to 
picnic in the salons and sleep in the bed- 
rooms. From missionaries least of all 
should we have expected to hear such 
impolitic and unbecoming protests. It 
would appear, however, from the tone of 
the Bishop's report, that a sort of pre- 
scriptive pretext has been alleged! The 
passport regulations have been violated 
for years with impunity: therefore to 
interfere suddenly with their violators is 
ahardship. Now this is a point which, in 
the interests of the Missionaries them- 
selves, requires to be elucidated. It is 
impossible that anyone at all familiar 
with the habits and careers of Roman 
Catholic propagandists in the East can 
fail to regard with the deepest admira- 
tion their single-hearted devotion to 
their creed, the extraordinary sacrifices 
they make for its sake, the unostentatious 
piety and self-denial of their lives. Are 
we to believe that numbers of these gentle- 
men have been for years evading the law 
and living outside Treaty Limits on the 
strength of passports granted for purposes 
of travel only? There is a doctrine held 
by the Church of Rome to the effect that 
the end justifies the means. Where the 
salvation of immortal souls is in question, 
the persistent violation of mortal regula- 
tions may, perhaps, seem justifiable. 
At all events the so-called “Bishop of 
Southern Japan” tells us of missionaries 
who, by means of passports only, “ leased 
houses through the medium of Japanese 
and resided twelve, ten, seven, five, &c., 
years in the interior.” He tells us further 
that the passports thus abused were ob- 
tained through the French Legation; that 
their removal was applied for and con- 
stantly obtained through that Legation, 
and that when the Japanese authorities at 
last objected, “efforts were made by the 
French Legation to negotiate.” Now the 
theory of issuing passports through the 
medium of a Legation is very simple. The 
Legation, in forwarding an application , for 
a passport, guarantees the respectability 
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and law-abiding intentions of the appli- 
cant, its national, concerning whom the 
Japanese Authorities cannot have any 
knowledge and over whom they exercise 
no jurisdiction. Thus the report of the 
“Bishop of Southern Japan” tells us that 
the French Legation has for years been in 
the habit of abusing its function by asking 
for passports intended to screen the illegal 
residence of their holders beyond Treaty 
Limits. Is this credible? We, at all 
events, decline to believe anything of the 
kind. It is well known that many mis- 
sionaries of the Protestant church live out- 
side the Settlements, and even outside 
Treaty Limits, but we have always under- 
stand that these gentlemen take care to be 
nominally or really in the employment of 
Japanese and that they thus avoid any 
direct violation of the passport regulations. 
According to “the Bishop of Southern 
Japan,” however, a very different plan has 
been pursued by Roman Catholic pro- 
pagandists, and they have been helped to 
pursue it by the French Legation. If this 
be true either of the reverend fathers or of 
their official protectors—and again we 
repeat our incredulity—the marvel is that 
strong measures to check such abuses have 
not been taken long ago by the Japanese 
Government. Missionaries are not en- 
titled to any privileges withheld from the 
rest of their nationals. They are required 
to observe Treaties like every body else. 
They ought, indeed, to set a law-abiding 
example. We need not stop to consider 
whether any Oriental State, inspired by 
common prudence and having the history 
of the world open before it, would be justi- 
fied in permitting Christian propagandists 
to usurp privileges capable of being con- 
verted into a pretext for international 
interference. But we do say that Christian 
propagandists inspired by common pru- 
dence and having the history of the world 
open before them, should carefully avoid 
every semblance of usurping such privi- 
leges. Assuredly Japan, taught as she is 
by bitter experience, cannot be a safe 
field for any experiments of the kind. 
Much more becoming and consistent with 
the principles of their creed, would it be 
for the missionaries to assist the Japanese 
Government by act and speech in remoy- 
ing the arbitrary, unjust, and uncivilized 
ban of exclusion pronounced against this 
empire by so-called Christian States. We 
find no evidence of any such spirit in the 
supposed report of the “ Bishop of Sou- 
thern Japan,” or in the writings of the 
Semaine Religieuse and the Missions Ca- 
tholiques. 

So far, we have dealt with this report 
and these articles on their own merits and 
without questioning the information they 
contain. Their facts are one thing: their 
tone and the strange indiscretion they 
display, another. Our readers will now 
understand why we have called them 
“graceless.” But we have also called 
them “groundless.” The reason is simple. 
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No French missionaries have been 
corted back to Nagasaki by police, neither 
have any been placed under police sur- 
veillance. These things are pure fiction. 
If they have been published on the authority 
of idle rumour, their publishers are singu- 
larly reckless. If they have been put for- 
ward with the idea that Roman Catholic 
propagandism in Japan may once more be 
invested with the halo of oppression and 
the crown of martyrdom, their authors are 
the worst conceivable enemies of the creed 
they profess to love and propagate. They 
display, also, an unfortunate want of grati- 
tude, for the Japanese Government, so far 
from placing any obstacles in the way of 
Christian propagandism, or subjecting pro- 
pagandists to police surveillance, has 
always given the missionary a free hand, 
and allowed him to travel, teach, and even 
reside where he pleased. 


es- 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 
aaa Cae 

E cannot, of course, interpret with 
absolute assurance the telegram 
received on Wednesday about the Panama 
Canal. But we fear that it must be read in 
the sense of a great disaster. If the French 
Government contemplated taking over the 
Canal—a hypothesis entertained by some 
persons but to us scarcely conceivable— 
the message sent by Reuter would not 
have contained anything about liquidation. 
It would have been a prime object with the 
Government to avoid everything calculated 
to shake public confidence. We should 
simply have been told that France had 
assumed the responsibility ; that interest 
upon sums already expended would be 
guaranteed by the State, and that the 
funds necessary to complete the work 
were to be raised in the form of 
a national loan. Above all, the connec- 
tion of M. DE Lesseps with the scheme 
would have been preserved. Instead of 
this what we are told is that M. DE LessEps 
and the Directors have resigned and that 
liquidators have been appointed. There- 
fore we apprehend the worst. Nothing 
could have saved the Canal except an offi- 
cial guarantee, and the political eomplica- 
tions connected with such a course might 
have deterred any Cabinet even though 
the financial prospect had been far less 
gloomy. In the summer of 1886, M. DE 
LEssePS made a statement. He showed 
that the six hundred million francs already 
subscribed had been more than expended, 
and that a further loan of six hundred 
millions was necessary. He did not 
pretend that this second loan would 
suffice to complete the work. He merely 
promised that when twelve hundred millions 
of francs had been expended, the Canal 
would have reached such a degree of ad- 
vancement as should leave no doubt of 
final success. These announcements en- 
abled arithmeticians to perform some 
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simple calculations. They knew that al- 
ready a sum of 45 millions of francs was 
needed annually to pay interest on capital 
and defray general expenses. They knew 
that the new loan could not be obtained at 
a cheaper rate of interest than from 7 to 8 
percent. Therefore it followed that the 
yearly liabilities of the Company would 
aggregate 55 millions in 1887, 70 mil- 
lions in 1888, and &8 or go millions 
in 1889. In other words, should seven 
or eight years elapse before the ope- 
ning of the canal to traffic, the new 
loan of six hundred millions would have 
been entirely absorbed in paying in- 
terest and general expenses, without a sou 
of it being devoted to the actual work of 
construction. Just at that time, also, there 
was published a report by M. Rousseau, 
an eminent engineer, who had been offici- 
ally despatched by the Minister of Public 
Works in France to examine the condition 
of the canal. M. ROUSSEAU bore out the 
statement of M. DE LEssEpPs in one respect. 
He announced, as the result of his investi- 
gations, that a further expenditure of six 
hundred million francs—making twelve 
hundred million in all—if applied ex- 
clusively to the work of construction, 
would bring the canal within sight of com- 
pletion. Thus finally the fact emerged 
clearly that the three items of interest, 
construction and general expenses would 
make a grand total of at least two mil- 
liards before the canal could be opened to 
traffic. For this enormous capital expen- 
diture, what returns were anticipated? The 
gross earnings of the Suez Canal were then 
sixty-five millions of francs annually. Even 
M. DE LEsseps himself did not contemplate 
any such receipts from the Panama Canal 
until it had been several years in operation, 
and moreover, five per cent. of the gross 
earnings? would belong to the Columbian 
Government. The rosiest account, there- 
foré, stood thus:—Maximum gross earn- 
ings, sixty million francs; interest on 
fourteen hundred millions-at 7 per cent., 
ninety-eight millions ; working and general 
expenses, say, twenty millions; deficit, 
fifty-eight million francs annually. That is 
tosay, the original shareholders, instead of 
receiving any return upon their six hundred 
million francs, would find themselves 
liable for a yearly disbursement of fifty or 
sixty millions. The one and only hope in 
such embarrassment was that France—or, 
as M. DE LeEsseps desired, several of the 
Great Powers in combination—should 
guarantee the new loan. Money might 
then have been obtained at 3} per cent., 
and by impossing heavy rates on ships 
using the Canal, the receipts might have 
sufficed to defray interest and cost of 
maintenance. But this succour could 
not be obtained. The loan of six 
hundred millions had to be issued on the 
security of the Canal alone, and the con- 
sequence was that little more than half 
was subscribed. Collapse became thence- 
forth inevitable, though unbounded confi.) 
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dence in M. DE Lesseps and a latent 
conviction that some official action must 
be taken to avert a disaster so tremendous, 
kept the public from making up its mind 
to the worst. The crash has appareutly 
come now. We dare not forecast its con- 
sequences. Roughly speaking the French 
people have to face a total loss of a milliard, 
namely, half the large indemnity paid to 
Germany. It is known, too, that a great 
part of this immense sum was subscribed 
by the middle and lower classes. To them 
the collapse will signify something very like 
ruin. The resulting shock to credit, the 
disturbance of the money market, the de- 
pressing effects on trade and industry, and 
the panic that will surely be produced, 
are likely to rank among the most serious 
incidents of this century's financial history. 
It is most unhappy that such a calamity 
should overtake France. Her unimpaired 
strength is a necessary factor in the Euro- 
pean system, and everything that seri- 
ously weakens her must be regretted by 
all civilized people. 








IMPERIAL ORDINANCE. 
ey Lee 
We hereby give Our Sanction 18th present 
Ordinance relating to the export of drugs and 
other articles, and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated December 18th, 1888. 
Count Kuropa Kiyoraka, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsugara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Imperial Orpinance No. LXXAIII. 
The following articles may be exported free of 
customs duty on and after January 1st, 1889 :— 


Nore.—In the event of any re-imposition of duty, the fact well 
shail be announced 6 months in advance. 


Drugs (camphor excepted), prepared medicines, 
dye stuffs, colours, glue, isinglass, candles, Japa- 
nese ink, and similar articles, ink pads, washing 
powder, soap, tooth-powder, and blacking, medical 
and scientific instruments, perfumery, articles for 
the toilet. 

Woven goods, worsted goods, plaited goods, 
thread for embroidery, braiding, and netting, 
fishing-lines, catgut, cords, rope. 

Waste-paper. 

Timber, blocks, and boards (manufactured), 
metal wires, nails, tin-foil, and sheet metal, gems, 
stamp-blocks, glasses, amber, mica, asbestos, 
stones, earth, sand, deposits of thermal springs. 

Ashes, cement, coke, charcoal-balls, lamp-back, 
charcoal, fuel. 

Wild cocoons, wild cocoon silk, cotton, flax, 
bark, roots, ears of grain, grain-stalks, flowers, 
and gum of plants or trees, echima, bamboo wares, 
bamboo bark, palm fibre, leaves of sago palm. 

Persimmon juice, bird-lime, bran, moxa, oakum, 
powdered gallnuts. 

Cereals, vegetables, fruits, garden and potted 
trees, saplings, seeds. 

Foods made of grain, vegetables, fruits, stems, 
roots, &c., canned and bottled foods. 

Mushrooms (Shiitake excepted). 

Confectionary, spirits, vinegar, soy, oils, pre- 
pared spices, oil cake. 

Beasts, birds, insects, eggs, meats, fat, cheese, 
butter, honey, 

Bone, horns, feathers, fur, shells, tendons, teeth, 
hoofs, fish roe, whale-bone, coral, pearls, live 
fish, Katsu-obushi (dried bonito). 

Sea-weed (cut-kombu, kanten jelly, weed used 
for making ¢okoroten, excepted). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— ge 
OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


‘To Tue Eptror of THe “Japan Matt.” 

There is one point in the article of “Sigma” on 
official recognition which I beg your permission to 
answer. Itis in regard to the number of sects in 
Japan. Sigma’s spectacles magnify. ‘There are 
not twenty-five sects in Japan, the unity between 
them is shown in their working together harmoni- 
ously in various ways. No two persons see exactly 
alike, and the difference in our mental constitu: 
tions is admirably provided for by the different 
branches of the church. Jesus calls his apostles 
branches, and of course when they founded chur- 
ches they wonld be branches too. If the apostles 
did not understand it that way other men did for 
them and the result is branch churches, Even in 
the apostles’ days, in Corinth, there was Peter’s 
branch, and Apollo’s branch, and Paul’s branch: 
so it is today showing that we have not departed 
from the New Testament. 

Sigma objects to “an ecclesiastical creed which 
admits only about half.” Does Sigma suppose it 
is necessary to believe that creed in order to enter 
into the union ? He ought to know that that creed 
is not preached in any live pulpit to-day. One 
hundred years ago it was preached so vigorously 
in the United States that it was proclaimed that 
a man ought to be willing to be damned for God’s 
slory, but this is the afternoon of the 19th century. 

magive Dr. Parker or Dr. John Hall preaching 
that the Atonement is limited to the elect, that 
God from all eternity chose the elect without 
any foresight as to faith or good works, that 
the number of the elect is fixed by the arbitrary 
will of God and can neither be increased or dimi- 
nished ! 

Did Sigma ever hear a missionary preach that 
every act or word was fore-ordained and must be, 
and that the non-elect can no more take a step to- 
ward salvation than Lazarus could raise himself 
from the dead ? 

I admit there is one preacher who seems to 
believe it. He has been to America and in the 
‘Theological Seminary they thought it a little too 
hard; so he thinks the decrees are true, hence he 
opposes the union lest some of the non-elect should 
be taken in and thus slip into heaven. 

If he had gone to Andover he would have heard 
the erudite and saintly Phelps say, “ Do not use 
an impracticable theology in the pulpit. ‘The 
theory of a limited atonement; the theory of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin as a test of character 
and a ground of retribution to his posterity ; the 
consequent theory of sin as constitutional guilt ; 
the inevitable inference from this of a sinner’s 
inability to obey the command of God, etc. . . « 
these dogmas are alien to the design of preach 
hostile to a preacher’s mission, discouraging toa 
eacher’s hopes, withering to all rational zeal in 
s work; they build a firmament of brass to his 
prayers. Omnipotence by making these doctrines 
true could not change their bearing upon the moral 
nature of ma Jesus said “ Preach the gospel,” 
Professor Phelps says “Do not preach the de- 
crees.” They agree. As Dr, Phelps says, * The 
gospel as a system of moral forces applicable to 
mankind as it is, ceases to exist, as soon as these 
theories concerning it receive the divine sanction.” 

Logically the result of such a creed would be to 
send infants to suffer with the damned (and 
this has been frequently preached), for it could 
hardly be that ony’ elect infants die; practically, 
as Dr. Phelps used to say, outside the abode of the 
lost there could be no more hopeless spot than a 
pulpit which would preach these theories. Sigma 
must give us credit for some judgment; my grand- 
father preached those things, but not I. 

What renders his objection nugatory is that 
here in Japan they are to be received only for 
substance of doctrine, and how much is substance 
and how much froth, every one determines for 


himself. 
FUJL. 












































Akita, Japan, December roth, 1888. 








S IN RELIGION. 





THE VALUE OF SPECI 
To tHe Epiton oF tu “Japan Matt. 


Sin,—I have just read with interest the “ com- 
ed” leader entitled * The Value of Species 





muni 
in Religion,” which appeared in your issue of 
December sth. ‘The writer of that article, by the 
kindly way in which he tells Christian missionaries 





haw they should prosecute their work, ranks him- 
self with the followers of Cinist. We may there- 
fore faiily ask, does the advice he gives accord 
with the life and spirit of Christ himselt? If so 
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we missionaries ought to thankfully receive it. 
Let us then turn for a moment to the example of 
the Master. 

On one occasion Christ met with a woman of a 
tionality different from his owi In his own 
inimitable way he drew her out into quite a full 
expression of her mental and spiritual condition. 
Though in apparently humble circumstances, and 
with an outward life far from reproachiless, like 
many whom we meet in Japan, she had thought 
much on religious subjects, As a Samaritan and 
not ashamed of the fact, she knew where her 
ancestors had worshipped, and that they differed 
in worship from the Jews. Not only did her people 
possess the books of Moses, but slie had evidently 
personally studied them, She had, for example, a 
clear idea as to what prophets are. She knew 
thata Messiah was to come, who would give a 
fuller revelation than Moses had given. She was 
beyond question a worshipper of Jehovah, Now 
what did Christ say to her? What advice did he 
give? Your article makes it clear what he ought 
to have said. He ought to have begun by e: 
plaining to her ‘the value of species in religior 
that “all are equally divine.” Then he should 
have gone on to say that ‘it would be a sad day 
for the world of it ever became all Chuistia 
“* Before you wander over the world in search of a 
religion, or before you make your choice among 
the many presented to you, would it not be well to 
be quite sure you have ‘earnestly studied and 
practised your own religion, that faith in which 
you were educated and which you best know?” 




















* First study and practice your own religion, for| J 





only then can you be able to learn and appreciate 
the truth in others.” ‘Give up Moses! Give up 
him to whom you and your people owe such a 
debt of gratitude! Why'even if you contemplate 
such ingratitude, you can’t give him up! You 
are steeped in Moses. You are the product of 
more than a thousand years of Moses. If you are 
deaf to the words of Moses who taught you benevo- 
lence and righteousness how can you be aided by 
words of mine?” “ Be loyal to your own religion. 
There may be a better faith than your own, but you 
cannot find it except by faithfulness to your own.” 
‘This according to your contributor He ought to 
have said; according to the Record he did say : 
“Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when 
neither in this mountain, nor yet in Jesusalem 
shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not; we worship that which we 
know; for salvation is from the Jews. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth: for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshippers, God is a spirit; and they that 
worship him must worship in ‘spirit and truth, 
‘The woman saith unto him, I know that Messiah 
cometh: when-he is come he will declare unto us 
all things. Jesus saith unto her, I that speak 
unto thee am he.” 

‘The contrast here presented is marked enough: 
Tustead of sa “ Be loyal to your own faith 
He says ‘Ye worship that which you know not.” 
Instead of saying, “Al religions are equally 
divine” He says ‘Salvation ts from the Jews.” 
Instead of urging her to hear the words of “Moses 
or Mencius, he acknowledges himself to be the 
Messiah who shall * declare all things ” necessary 
for salvation ; “the gift of God,” “the giver of 
living water 

Wity should his disciples do otherwise? After 
1,800 years of victory can they do less ? 

‘The writer of the article in question seems to be 
under a strange hallucination. He writes as 
though missionaries had just landed in Japan and 
in lack of all success and in the bewilderment of 
inexperience were halting in uncertainty as to how 
they should approach the Japanese. He forgets 
that some of them have been giving their best 
thought to this question for filleen, twenty, or 
twenty-five years. He forgets that there are over 
one hundred Churches of Christ in Japan, with 
perhaps 20,000 members, and that the work of 
teaching Chiristianity—to put it in that form—is 
now not mainly the work of the missionaries who 
come from abroad, but the work of Japanese 
Christians born into Japanese civiliza know- 
ing the teachings of Confucius and Mencius and 
Shaka from childhood and far better able to 
decide upon their value to Japan than any 
foreigner can be. If the writer would change the 
mode of presenting Christ to the Japanese he must 
catch the ear of these thousands who are preach- 
ing as none of us can ever hope to do. 

A few weeks ago there met in Osaka representa- 
tives of the /tchi Kyo # (United Churches of 
Christ in Japan.) I was present at the meeting 
only for a few moments, for I belong to a different 
denomination and mission; but what L saw im- 
pressed me very deeply as to the position taken 
by the Japanese Christians. 
alc were present the maker of our standard 
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Japanese Dictionary, Dr. Hepburn, clarum et 
venerabile nomen; Dr. Imbrie, author of the well- 
known work on Japanese Etymology, one who has 
filled a professor's chair in the Imperial Universit 
another, who has filled the chair of the Asiatic So- 
ciety ; and others of like abilities and acquirement: 
but every one of them occupied a private position. 
‘The presiding officer was a Japanese and a large 
majority of the more than oie hundred delegates 
were Japanese. ‘There all spoke and acted as 
though upon them in an equal if not greater 
degree with their foreign brothers rested the 
responsibility for spreading the gospel of Christ in 
their native land, But these men were but the 
representatives of three or four scores of Churches 
whiose membership cannot now be far short of 
ten thousand. ‘These and such as these are the 
“Christian Missionaries” of Japan. 

The present writer is a teacher in a Christian 
School where over 700 young men are gathered 
as students, and with few exceptions at their own 
charges. The aim of the school is not to produce 
preachers alone, but broad-minded, clear-eyed 
men who shall be able to guide their people 
on every question affecting the nation’s weltare. 

To this end the school aims to introduce its 
students to the whole broad domain of literature 
and the sciences, as well as to ground them in 
Christian truth, The works of Confucius and 
Mencius form a part of the curriculum, Growin, 
up in connection with mission work and ainperied 
in large part by regular appropriations from a 
Missionary Society, it has a Japanese President, 
Japanese trustees, and a large part of the faculty, 
idance of the school is 




























in whose hands ‘the gi 
placed, are Japanese. The success of the experi- 
ment—if so it may be called—is shown by the 
number of its students, and by the wide felt desire 
of the Japanese to make it a University, a project 
which, as already noted in the columns of the 
Fapan Mail, has the substantial support of such 
imen as Counts Inouye and Okuma. 

The truth is we missionaries walk with no un- 
certain or hesitating step. The final test-—results 
—shows, not that our methods are perfect nor 
that they do not need perfecting, but that they are 
worth holding fast to, till something better, some- 
thing more effectual, something more Christ-like 


be shown us. 
M. L. GORDON. 
Doshisha School, Kyoto, December 12th, 1888. 














VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
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The conclusion of the autumn term of the Vic- 
toria Public School was signalised on Thursday 
afternoon by the presentation of certificates and 
prizes to those pupils who had proved themselves 
best during the term work, and as the result of the 
examinations. The prizes it may be noted, were 
only three in number, the handsome cup  pre- 
sented by’a resident for the best cricket average of 
the season, a box of books presented by Mr. A. 

Watson for the best average in athletics, and a 
prize given by Mr. Kirkwood for the best com- 
bined English’ and Japanese student. The cere- 
mony took place as usual in the school room where 
the boys, who now number 55, were gathered to- 
gether. Bishop Bickersteth presided, and pre- 
sented the diplomas and prizes, and among the 
other gentlemen present. were Mr. Kirkwood 
Mr. E. Flint Kilby, Capt. Squire R.N., and Mr. 
Loomis, and several ladies. 

The Rt. Rev. CHarrMan at the outset called on 
the Head Master to make a statement as to the 
term’s work, 


Mr. Hinron then read a report in which 
the places of the pupils according to the work 
of the term and by examination were given 
after which he said a prize had been presented by 
Mr. Kirkwood to the best boy in combined Eng- 
lish and Japanese, and for that purpose he had 
anexaminer from Tokyo to ascertain what the 
boys were doing in Japanese. In this, as in the 
other examinations, the boys went in without any 
favour at all, so that the English boys went in 
here on equal terms with the Japanese boys, just 
as the latter went in on equal terms with the 
former in the English work of the school. The re- 
sult of the examination, which Mr, Hinton read, 
showed both in translation into Japanese viva voce 
and in writing G. Tanaka first, Scheuten being 
third in both cases. As to the work itself he took 
the opportunity at that time when the number of 
visitors was smaller than at the summer meeting, 
of pointing out the faults of the pupils a little more 
freely than he did then. He was reminded in 
this connection of a wall which he once took on 
one of the Azores. He was passing over the 
ground of at ho had sunk all’ his capital 
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along, however, he observed that very few of the 
fir trees were of any size at all. On asking the 
cause he was shown a black fungns attached to the 
tree, which marred its growth, and in reply to a 
further question his interlocutor said the fungus 
was due to something in the soil. So look- 
ing over the boys here he saw something 
that struck at the root of their character; only a 
miserable little fault, but it ate away their capacity 
for work and for improvement. It was carelessness. 
‘The soil on which those fir trees were was good and 
rich, and there was no lack of sun light to vivify 
the life of the trees, but still there the fungus grew. 
And so, strangely enough, the boys who were most 
addicted to the fault of which he spoke were most- 
ly in happy and comfortable circumstances, sur- 
rounded by all that they could wish ; and still there 
the fault was eating away their powers. ‘This was 
surely a very bad return to make, It was very 
sad indeed to see a boy who at the beginning of a 
term promised well gradually fall away—to see 
the little things, the forgetting of a book or a pen 
in the morning, or the standing on a form when 
all the others were at work, which indicated 
his increasing carelessness. Such things would 
meet with no encouragement there, but all this 
resulted in the disorganization of the boy’s work 
and of his character. Another thing that he 
noticed, but which he remarked was not so 
common here as at home, was careless read- 
ing. The hasty, omnivorous way in which some 
boys read was the cause of that want of memory 
that so many displayed. One does not load a gun 
with powder largely mixed with sand ; and so all 
that was received into ,the memory should be 
subjected to the greatest possible care. He 
noticed that in some of the essays the writers 
called the school a small o: it might be small 
to some who had been in larger schools, but 
to others it would seem large, and at any rate 
he did not think the power or efficacy of the school 
depended on its size. He reminded them of 
Faraday, who, when asked how to melt platinum, 
did so by placlng a thin wire of that metal in the 
flame of acaudle, and arguing from this that teach- 
ing required the direct contact of mind to mind, 
did not hesitate to say that in this school they 
could learn as well as, and perhaps better than, in 
great schools where all were treated wholesale. 
He was always glad when a boy told him that he 
did not understand something for that showed 
honesty and straightforwardness, and he was glad 
also wien a boy called attention to any error that 
he (Mr. Hinton) had made, because he knew then 
that the minds of boy and teacher were in contact 
and teaching was going on satisfactorily. He 
was happy to say that he was now seeing 
the good results of his work. The school was 
now more easily pushed along, and he was able 
to hold a whole class exactly as if they were one, 
in which way the boys got something of that 
combined action which made a body of men feel 
like one unit and which prominently distinguished 
the civilized man from the savage. ‘There had 
been considerable improvement during the term 
in many ways, especially in Arithmetic, a distinct 
improvement in Algebra, and a very marked ad- 
vance in Latin, and he remarked incidentally 
that he found the boys who were studying Latin 
had greater power of mind in dealing with other 
questions, could be better talked to, and were 
more reasonable in what they wrote. ‘There was 
also a great improvement in cricket, which had 
been remarked to him often. In one of the 
essays there was a lofty aspiration which he hardly 
doubted would be attained; the writer wished to 
be equal to W. G. Grace.—(Laughter.) They 
had not had much football, but he was glad to say 
that he had just obtained permission to clear a 
piece of ground on the Bluff next to No. 157, which 
would be free from all the objections that had been 
mentioned to him, much to his grief, as to the diffi- 
culties of going to ground in the Settlement.— 
(Applause.) 

The Rt. Rev. CaarrMan said he did not intend 
to make any lengthened remarks, partly because 
so recently as twelve months ago he made a speech 
which almost frightened him by its length when 
he saw it in the paper next morning, and part! 
because they had had such an axerlient ipeach 
from Mr. Hinton, who last year was almost silent, 
and so he would assume that it was the Head 
Master’s speech that would appear in the paper 
next morning for the edification of the larger 
public. Though absent in England during eight 
of the months that had elapsed since he last 
addressed them, he could scarcely stand there, 
and not express his satisfaction—in which he 
believed his audience shared—that the school had 
had such a good year’s work. It was then 
quite an infant; now it might be said that at 
any rate it had got over its baby troubles.— 
(Laughter.) Ithad passed through the teething 
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grown up. But as they knew very well, there were 
troubles that attended youth as well as infancy, 
and he hoped the boys would not forget that as 
some of them were the first to come to the school 
and that therefore they had to make_a good name 
for it, so if it had a good name in Yokohama to- 
day they had to maintain it. Speaking of the fault 
to which the Head Waster had called attention, 
he held before the boys the example of Michael 
Angelo who, when asked by a pupil why he spent 
so much time on so trifling a matter as moulding a 
finger on one hand of a statue, answered “ Trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” He 
asked them to remember that such trifles as bring- 
ing a pen or pencil to school, or coming in time for 
prayers would go far to make the boy who did not 
heglect them a useful boy in school life. They 
were aiming at nothing less than was Angelo, 
perfection, and in their case it was perfec- 
tion in conduct, in lessons and in play. He 
thought the parents had every reason for 
satisfaction that the school had made such pro- 
gress in so short a time. One word he would say 
as to the honourable pos’ taken by the Japa- 
nese boys. The idea in starting the school was to 
promote by the study of English and by an English 
education the interests of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in this country, but it was felt that those interests 
would not be in any way injured by association 
with the sons of American citzens or of Japanese 
gentlemen resident here. It was a matter of satis- 
faction to the Committee that some 8 or 10 
Japanese boys were here studying on exactly the 
same terms and footing as the English boys, 
and so partaking of all the advantages of the 
school, and he could not but hope that the roll 
of the school would be increased by addi- 
tional Japanese boys, as they could scarcely 
expect that in a community like this there would be 
many more English boys coming to the school. It 
would be a gain to the school if instead of 8 or 10 
they had 20 or 25 Japanese boys, and it would be 
some thing towards bridging the gulf that existed 
between the peoples of the East and those of the 
West. He had sat only yesterday afternoon at 
the Council Board of an institution started by the 
co-operation of Japanese and English, the Tokyo 
Ladies’ Institute, and he asked now might they not 
hope that Japanese and English youths by associat- 
ing here would learn better to understand one an- 
other than could ever be done in later years, and 
so consolidate that harmony between the two 
countries which was so important to the interests 
both of Japan and England in this part of the 
world? “After congratulating the Head Master and 
his assistant on having steered the school safely 
though another year, the Chairman invoked the 
assistance of the parents and boys in securing that 
the institution should be as satisfactory from 
every point of view as they believed it to useful 
to Yokohama already. 

Rev. Mr. Loomis expressed his great pleasure 
and satisfaction with what had been done. At the 
outset he had doubted whether the school could be 
made a success—he might say that at that time he 
had not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Hinton—be- 
cause he knew the obstacles and difficulties in the 
way of combining the various elements that exist- 
ed here, but he rejoiced now to see a school of 
which the residents of Yokohama might feel justly 
proud. Mr. Loomis also addressed a few words 
of advice to the boys. 

The diplomas were then presented by the Chair- 
man as follows :— 
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The cup for the best cricket average was then 
presented to Clarke (who had 14 points against 
Smmith’s 11), to whom a box of books given by Mr. 

‘T, Watson for the greatest number of marks 








in athletics was also presented to. The prize by 
Mr. Kirkwood for best English and Japanese 
combined has not been received yet from England, 
but was won by G. Tanaka. 

The Rt. Rev. CuAirman remarked that since 
last year Mrs. Hinton had come among them and 
had given most valuable service in the work of the 
school. He asked the boys to give three cheers 
for the Head Master and Mrs. Hinton, These 
were lustily given. A gallant youngster then 
called for three for the Ladies, and these were 
followed by other compliments to all connected 
with theschool, The proceedings then terminated. 








AMATEUR PEFORMANCE AT THE 
PUBLIC HALL. 
je 


A large audience assembled in the Public Hall 
on Thursday to witness a dramatic petformance by 
amateurs. The programme consisted of “ Dearest 
Mamma,” a comedietta in one act, by Walter 
Gordon, and “The Wedding March," an adapta- 
tion from the French by W. S, Gilbert. The 
comedietta is smartly written, the pivot incident 
being the introduction of Mrs. Breesely Fussell 
(‘ Dearest Mamma”) to the residence of a newly- 
married couple, her daughter, Edith, and the 
latter’s husband, Harry Clinton. Young Clinton, 
who is well disposed towards his mother-in-law, 
and looks forward with pleasure to her society, re- 
fuses to listen to Nettle Crocker, a cynical friend, 
who, being better acquainted’ with the lady's 
pecularities, prophecies all sorts of disagreeable 
things when she is domiciled with her daughter. 
“Dearest Mamma” duly arrives, and in a 
very short space of time manages to completely 
upset the whole establishment, and the ser- 
vants, unable to put up i her interfer- 
ence, give notice in a body. Clinton’s uncle, 
Browser, and Nettle Crocker, alternately tackle 
“ Dearest Mamma,” but with no effect, the lady 
ultimately expressing the determination that i 
they do not leave the house she will. The culmi- 
nating point is reached when “ Dearest Mamma” 
overhears Clinton make an appointment with a 
Mrs, Honeywood, a visitor to the house, in connec- 
tion with which a portrait is mentioned. This 
incident is a sufficient base for ‘“‘ Dearest Mam- 
ma,” and she straightway weaves a fabric of 
assignation and intrigue, which she pours into 
her daughter's ears, to the latter’s great dis- 
tress. An estrangement between Clinton and his 
wife is imminent, Edith agreeing to her mother’s 
proposal to leave the house and wander forth,” 
when it transpires that Clinton’s appointment with 
Mrs. Honeywood is in relation to a portrait of 
himself which that lady has painted for presen- 
tation to his wife on the latter’s birthday, which is 
close at hand. ‘This situation confounds ‘ Dearest 
Mamma” and restores Edith to her husband’s 
arms, much to the satisfaction of Browser and 
Nettle, and the happiness of those more nearly 
concerned, and ‘Dearest Mamma,” failing to 
find the amount of sympathy and appreciation 
amongst her relatives and friends which she 
thinks her due, seeks consolation in a second mar- 
riage. The principal part in the piece, ‘ Dearest 
Mamma,” was played by Mrs. Hubbard with 
that lady’s well-known ability and care, and 
was throughout a capital study. Edith Clinton 
found an excellent exponent in Mrs. A. C. Read, 
and Mfrs. Honeywood was well represented by Miss 
Bayne, who was very effective in her principal 
scene with Crocker. The part of the young hus- 
band Harry Clinton was fairly taken by Mr. W. 
Adamson, who delivered his lines well. 
was somewhat awkward in his movements, how- 
ever, and particularly embarrassed with his 
hands. Mr. Herbert, as Nettle Crocker, showed a 
thorough acquaintance with the stage, his deline- 
ation of the character being well defined, and his 
delivery and bearing leaving nothing to be desired. 
Uncle Browser was capitally played by Mr. A. C. 
Read, who made every point, and Mr. W. G. Bayne 
was perfect in the small part of Zones. 

“The Wedding March” tequires quite a 
strong company, there being no less than fifteen 
characters, without counting groomsmen, brides- 
maids, guests, &c. The piece is described as an 
“Eccentricity, and properly so, for the author finds 
something for all these people to do, and a great 
deal for many of them to say, notwithstanding 
the fact that the whole structure is raised upon the 
flimsiest of supports, namely, the simple though 
not common incident of a horse eating a lady’s 
straw hat. It would be impossible to follow the 
hero of the piece through all his adventures, but to 
indicate the scope of te play some of the more 
absurd and impossible of the situations may be re- 
ferred to. Mr.WoodpeckerTapping, riding in the 
Batly|om|hisowedding morning, drops his whip, 
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and, on dismounting to recover it, his horse gets 
away from him. Before the quad. is again 
secured, he has eaten a lady’s straw hat which was 
hanging from a tee, and Zapping, followed home 
by the owner of the hat and Captain Bapp, is pre- 
sented with a remnant of the lady's head-gear and 
made to promise, for reasons that appear later on, 
to obtain at once a new hat of precisely similar 
material and trimming. With the wedding party 
at his heels, Woodpecker sets out in search of the 
hat. His first visit is to a milliner’s shop, wher 
he finds that the principal is ‘tan old flame 
and here a scene ensues. Continuing his 
quest, he next finds himself in the reception 
roonis of the Marchioness of Market Harborough, 
where he is mistaken for a celebrated tenor who is 
just then expected. His search next lands him in 
the dressing room of General Bunthunder, who is 
discovered in the ridiculous position of being in 
full uniform, save his boots, with his feet in a hot 
bath. ‘The finale takes place in a London square 
at night, and it is only at length in this scene that 
the hat is obtained, when the redemption of Wood: 
pecker’s promise permits his return to his own house. 
Neither of the parts filled by the ladies was of 
especial prominence, but all were well taken, Mrs. 
A.C. Read being the Marchioness of Market Har- 
borough, Miss Leach the Anna Maria Poppytop, 
Mrs. Mitchell, the Sophy Crackthorpe, and Mrs. 
James the Mfrs. Leonora Runthunder. Ofthe male 
characters, that of Mr. Woodpecker Tapping dwarfs 
all others, and itis evident that the original was 
written especially for some individual actor. Mr. 
W. G. Bayne, who played Woodpecker, was capitally 
suited with that réle, and his performance through- 
out was conspicuous for its thorough and careful 
study and artistic finish. Mr. A. C. Read (Po; 






















pytop) was cast for a character which suited hi 
style, with which he was entirely successful and 
made the most of in every way. Mr. W. J. Shand 
played Uncle Bopaddy capitally, and Mr. H. A 
Herbert was quite at home in the character of the 
emotional nobleman, the: Duke iv Turniptopshire. 
Mr. T. Brewer and Mc. E. A. Hewett respectively 
represented Major-General Bunthunder and Cap- 
tain Bapp, and Mr. H. V. Henson was very funny 
as Cripps, the williner’s bookkeeper. Messrs. 
Arnould and Chalmers played the part of servants, 
while Mr. Vivanti was the policeman, Mr. A. L. 
Robinson was at the head of the groomsmen as 
Cousin Foodle, and the bridesmaids had little to 
do but look pretty and skip about, which they did 
to perfection, 

‘The house was crowded and the audience 
thoroughly appreciative, hearty and spontaneous 
applause being accorded on every opportur 
the ladies performing the principal parts recei 
bouquets and baskets of flowers. ‘The scenery 
was arranged by Mr. F. Vivanti, the music sup- 
plied by Mr. J. T. Griffin, and’ the whole was 
produced under the direction of Mr. W. G. Bayne, 
who in addition to playing in both pieces, assumed 
all the cares of stage management, which in itself 
is no inconsiderable item. Mr. Bayne, however, 
and the ladies and gentlemen who shared his la- 
bours, have the knowledge that the programme 
was entirely successful and that their efforts were 
fully recognised, and it is to be hoped that the 
charity to be benefited will receive a substantial 
accretion to its funds. 






































THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
ees Cs ee 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan’ was held in the Geographical Society’s 
Rooms, Nishi Konya-cho, Tokyo, on Wednesday, 
December 12th, 1888, at 4 p.m. Rev, Dr, Amer- 
man, President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of last meeting, having been pub- 
lished in the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced the 
election of Messrs. J: E. de Becker and R. Kirby 
as members of the Society; also the removal of the 
Society’s stock of ‘Transactions to a godown 
belonging to the British Legation, which Mr. 
Trench had kindly put at their disposal ; and the 
publication of the Catalogue of the Society’s Lib- 
rary, copies of which would Le obtained on applica- 
tion ‘to any of the Counc 

After a short discussion, the following addition 
to Rule V. in the Society's Rules was put to the 
vote and passed unanimously :—" It shall be open 
to any member joining the Society after the goth 
June in any year, to postpone his active member- 



























Ship until the first of January in the following year, 
or to pay his subscription for the current year, 














receiving in the latter case the volume of the 
Society’s ning papers read 
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Judas Iscariot has been more or less conclusively 
shown to have been the only true believer among 
the disciples, it has occurred to me that some in- 
justice has been done to that despised little par- 
licle me, and that it deserves a higher place 
public estimation than it holds at present. I find 
that [have myself been guilty of referring to it as 
meaningless and vulgar, and as more used by wo 
men than by men, so that it is all the more in- 
cumbent on me to set forth my reasons for now 
thinking that it is very far from meaningless, that 
its antecedents and connections are highly re- 
spectable, and even distinguished, and that, if it is 
more used by women than by men, this fact is 
only another example of the influence of that 
healthy conservative instinct which prevents 
their sex from following too closely the caprices 
of linguistic innovation. In order to. make 
clear the real nature of the particle ne it is neces- 
sary to examine briefly that important change 
in the Japanese language which consists in the 
disuse of the conclusive forms of the verb and 
adjective and the substitution for them of the 
allributive forms, and which constitutes one of the 
chief distinctive features of the modern colloquial. 
Thus, while it was formerly the practice to say 
shiroki tort ‘a white bird,’ aru tori ‘a certain 
bird,’ taburu tori ‘a bird which eats,’ but tori wa 
shiroshi ‘the bird is white,’ tort ari ‘a bird is,’ tori 
wa tabu ‘the bird eats,’ the present spoken lan- 
guage has discarded the forms shiroshi, ari, and 
tabu, and uses shiroki (contracted into shirot), 
aru and taburu (taberu in the Tokyo dialect) for 
both the attributive and conclusive forms. 1 
would suggest that this change is owing to the in- 
fluence of the habit to which the Japanese are 
prone of breaking off their sentences in the middle, 
and leaving their hearer’s imagination to supply 
what is omitted. Evidence is not altogether 
wanting that where shiroi, aru, or taberu are 
used as indicative or conclusive forms, the sen- 
tence isteally incomplete. We find, for example, 
phrases like mada demasenu wa (or wa ye) in 
the sense of ‘he has not yet gone out,” where 
it must strike everyone that the presence of 
wa is an indication that the word demasenu is to 
be taken as a noun, and that something must be 
understood after it.” This “something ™ we may 
conjecture to have meant “is” or isa fact,” so 
that demasenu wa—will mean “his not going 
out (is a fact).” But we have more than mere 
conjecture in favour of this supposition. In the 
Kyoto dialect there is a common termination of 
verbs waina or wayena, which is the particle wa® 
followed by na. Na is here obviously the radical 
syllable of naruto be.” Na is also found added 
to the verb without any wai intervening. It would 
appear therefore that shiroi, aru, and taberu 
of the modern colloquial have come to mean 
“is white,” “is” and “eats” simply because 
the word naru or nart is understood after 
them, a fact which is now quite forgotten by the 
people who use these forms. The further ques- 
tion now presents itself—what is this na a co 
struction for? Does it represent the conclusive 
form nari or the attributive form navn? Notwith- 
standing the presumption arising from the above 
train of reasoning, it seems more probable that 
na here stands for naru, and not for nari. In 
such phrases as kivei na mono, it obviously repre- 
sents the attributive form, and it is easy to see 
how a change which was brought about by the use 
of naru at the end of sentences should afterwards, 
when the process has made some progress, be ap- 
plied to navi itself, causing it to be replaced by 
naru or na. But there is another reason why xa 
should be regarded as an abbreviation of the 
attributive form, A contraction of the conclusive 
form nari is aleady in existence, bei ft am 
not istaken, mo other than the so-called 
particle 12, familiar to us in the Tokyo dialect. 
There ave parallels for the omission of rin the 
words Gosaimase and Kudasaimusu for Gozsari 
masu and Kudasaremasu, and the fondness of 
the common Tokyo language for the sound e in 
preferance to ai is too well-known to require com 
ment. But the intermediate link between nari 
and ne is fortunately not wanting. It is evidently 
the nai which surprises travellers in the western 
provinces of Japan who find that a word which 
they were familiar with in an exactly opposite 
sense there means ‘yes’ (nari tit is’), ‘The 











































































similarity of nat, ‘yes’ and nat, ‘no! Was no 


doubt one of the reasons for preferting the sound 
ne in the former case. Ambiguity would thus be 
avoided. If ne is thus only another form ot our 
old and valued acquaintance the verb nari ‘to be,” 
these is reason for treating it with greater re- 
spect in future. Let us extend a share of ow 
considesation for it to the women of Japan whose 
persevering though sometimes misdirected efforts | 
to preserve the gram al purity of their 
language by bespr their conversation | 
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profusely with mes we have been in the habit o 
listening to with a smile of fancied superiority 
Their yoroshii ne, sorekarane, sodeshita ne conform 
more truly to the grammatical standards of the 
older language than our ne-less sentences. An 
episode in the grammatical revolution above de- 
scribed may be briefly adverted to here, though it 
has no direct connection with ne. It is the change 
of ga from a possessive to a nominative particle. 
It ‘is obvious that if we take a sentence (tori ga 
taberu) which means “a bird’s eating” and make 
“eating ” mean “ eats,” the form “bird’s” (tort ga) 
must lose its possessive force and ‘‘s” (ga) will be- 
come simply the sign of the nominative case. 

Tn the discussion which followed it was remark- 
ed by the Presipent that many men of culture 
and education used this interjectional ne as freely 
as the women; and this Mr. Chamberlain re- 
garded as another example of what must have 
struck anyone who had listened to a presum- 
ably prepared lecture by a Japanese, namely, the 
utter lack at any attempt of rhetoric or even form 
the use of the colloquial. Many scholarly 
writers, with whom style is of prime importance, 
seem to think anything will do for colloquial, and 
speak their own language atrociously. 

A paper by Mr. E. H. Parker on ‘ Indo-Chinese 
Tones” was presented with a few explanatory 
remarks by the Rev. J. SumMERs, but because of 
its very technical character was not read. 

‘The Prestvent, after expressing the thanks of 
the Society to the authors of the papers presented, 
declared the meeting adjourned. 


























BAZAARS. 
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Of the various means by which money may Le 
extracted from more or less unwilling possessors, 
other than the simple one of offering something of 
equivalent, or approximately equivalent, value for 
it, the bazaar is per haps the most effectual, and 
whatever may be one’s esoteric opinion as to the 
institution one cannot but pay admiring tribute to 
the profound knowledge of human nature which 
the inventor, or more probably the inventress, 
must have possessed. It was truly a stroke of 
genius to devise a novel use for those weapous 
which previously had mainly been used to attract 
life-partuers, to turn them against man in general 
instead of merely against one in-particular, and 
under the guise of philanthropy to enable their fair 
owners to practise them, prove their efficacy, and 
demonstrate before admiring onlookers their skill 
in the use of them, 

Nobody with any experience will deny that the 
difference between the price of a lump of charcoal 
and that of a diamond of equal weight is com- 
parable to that between the prices of any article in 
an ordinary shop and the same article in a bazaar, 
where it shines with the lustre communicated to it 
by the innumerable feminine charms lavishly used 
to set it off; charms potent to persuade a dazzled 
male that some useless article, such as a doll, 
squeaking idiotically when pinched, is an emi- 
nently desirable possession, essential to his happi- 
ness. ‘The subject of material equivalents for un- 
material objects has not been much studied, and 
itis not yet possible to assign a definite mioney 
value toa smile, an indirect kiss, through the 
medium of a cup or a cigar, and such like ethereal 
delights; consequently a fancy price is assigned to 
them, ranging from very little upwards, according 
toa scale which vaties directly as the sensibility 
and inexperience of the purchaser and inversely 
as his sense and knowledge of the world. 

The Syrens, too, have progressed with the age; 
the ciude cannibal cravings of their antique proto- 
types have become refined, and their voices and 
other charms ave now enlisted in the cause of 
charity, a cause which excites in them an enthu- 

si amazing to anyone ignorant of their history 
and ancestral tastes. Instead of sitting on a sand- 
bank, clad chiefly in smiles, and warbling tuneful 
ditties to attract susceptible sailors, Parthenope 
Ligeia, and Leucothea have donned less equivocal 
attire, and now seek their prey in all the walks of 
life; and by much the same means, whether they 
manipulate the prosaic but useful beer-engine, or 
preside over a stall at a bazaar in order that the 
interesting savages of Bortiaboola Gha may be 
provided with collars and such like essentials of 
civilisation, 

Until recently the Japanese male was spared 
this infliction, “It was sufficiently annoying for 
him to find that the Western civilisation which so 
struck his fancy, and which on other grounds is 
doubtless worthy of his imitation, obliged him to 
regard his wile or his sister not merely as his 
equal, but, in some respects, as his superior, so 
that he must follow her into a diawing-room, fetch 
and carry for her, and in other ways adept a line of 
conduct not merely absurd but even contrary te the 
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precepts of Confucius and the laws of morality; 
and it speaks volumes for his tenacity of purpose 
that he should persist in copying a civilisation of 
which something so obviously absurd forms an 
tegral part. It remains to be seen whether he 
will not turn restive when called on to frequent 
bazaars, in order that he may purchase at exor- 
Ditant prices articles which he does not want, and 
gratify an as yet unacquired taste for extremely 
imaginary delights. Possibly political considera- 
tions, which have already produced a partial 
adoption of European garb, may avail to naturalise 
the bazaar. The institution will certainly inflict a 
last blow on the already moribund custom which 
obliged the wife to shave her eyebrows and black 
her teeth; she must now retain her. personal 
charms, if not for her husband’s delectation, at 
least for use at bazaars. 

‘A man who, voluntarily attends a bazaar, 
having no friends among the fair stall-keepers, and 
none to escort, with perhaps the subsidiary motive 
of showing what an admirable head of a house- 
hold he might become, is capable of worse things. 
Nevertheless, hearing that a bazaar was being 
held at the Roku-mei-kan, a friend I and resolved to 
visit it, to see how such a special product of Euro- 
» Society flourished when transplanted into an 
n social system, in which woman is regarded 
the clear light of common sense, not through the 
romantic haze of medizval chivalry and mariolatry. 

Though we did not expect to find anything like 
the great bazaar of Tauris in America, which is 
composed of 15,000 shops, or even that of Ispahan, 
the square inclosed by which will hold 40,000 men, 
seeing that these are not managed by amateurs, 
we were surprised at the miniature scale of the 
Japanese bazaar, just a few stalls in an upper room. 

promptly armed myself with a large sized doll, 
under the protection of which we both inspected all 
the stalls, the contents of which were much like 
those of a European bazaar, with a slight tinge of 
Local colour, the dolls being Japanese, the crane 
figuring largely in the embroidery, and so on. 
We speedily observed that the organisers had 
much to learn; the prices were rather below those 
asked for similar articles in the curio-shops of 
Yokohama ; change was given even out of a dollar 
note; no use was made of the gambling instinct; 
and no button-holes, cigars, and such-like mediums 
for the sale of costly smiles and analogous tokens 
of fen ve favour, were offered. A fair amount 
of business seemed to be doing, however, though 
hardly enough to make the bazaar as great a 
pecuniary success as was the Anti-Corn-Law 
League one, held in Covent Garden in 1845, by 
which £25,000 were made in in six weeks. 

Making our exit through the refreshment room, 
from which we had to carry away a bundle of five 
paper sacks full of cakes, we returned to the rail- 
way-station, quite surprised that one kuruma 
sufficed to carry our purchases. Those sacks of 
cakes, however, were a terrible incubus. A porter 
seized on them, baulking our idea of presenting 
them to the kuruma-coolie, and put them into the 
carriage with us, not without a glance at the 
luggage van as he passed it, and he looked much 
too dignified for us to offer them to him, in our 
brutally concise coolie-Japanese; and though we 
left them under the seat when we disembarked, a 
friendly fellow-traveller rushed after us with them, 
presenting them to us with a courteous bow. One 
bag, however, stopped the shrieks of a child who 
had tumbled into the gutter, and the rest imposed 
rapturous silence ona group of children who before 
were merrily and noisily playing at hop-Scotch. 












































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ote RG 
(From our Srectat CorresPponpenr.) 


San Francisco, November 28th. 

Speculation is running wild over President Har- 
rison’s Cabinet. ‘The woods are full of statesmen 
who are prepared to serve their country as secre- 
taries. Every State has one or two favourite sons, 
whose friends feel at once that there can be no sal- 
vation for the country if their claims are ignored. 
‘The first place is by common consent assigned to 
Blaine. That wily statesman wishes it to be under- 
stood that he will not accept, but every body 
understands that he is in the position of the girl 
who, vowing she would ne’er consent, consented, 
after the door was locked. The trouble is that 
Mr. Harrison’s friends think that Mr, Blaine will 
not have an opportunity of declining or consent- 
ing; that the new President will try to rub along 
without the magnetic statesman. Certain it is that 
if Blaine is Secretary of State the country will re- 
gard him as the Maire du Palais and Harrison as 
@ roi fainéant. 1 do not think it worth while to 
reproduce for your readers the conj of the 
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papers as to the remaining personnel of the new 
President's official household. It may be said, 
however, that the chances of Warner Miller better 
known as “wood pulp Miller” because he made 
his fortune by getting Congress to lay a heavy 
protective duty on wood pulp as a material for 
printing paper, are understood to be good. 

‘The Republicans have probably elected enough 
members of Congress to control the next house, 
and thus, unless deaths should reduce thei: 
strength before December, 1889, for the first time 
in many years, all three branches of the national 
legislature will be i 
The party responsibility for the conduct of the 
public business will thus be undivided; and it 
may possibly prove that the victors of three weeks 
ago may suffer from an embaras de richesses. 
It will be necessary for the Republicans to adopt a 
positive policy, and this is a position which bristles 
with danger. They will have to deal with the 
surplus, with the tariff, with the emigration ques- 
tion, with the land grant question, with the land 
laws. It will a matter of no small difficulty to 
formulate a policy on all these subjects which shall 
content the rank and file of the party, and the 
public at large, for the bone and sinew of the Re- 
publican army are the capitalists, the rich corpora- 
tions, the monopolists, the beneficiaries of the 
protective tariff and other class legislation, and 
Republican farmers, working-men, and wage 
earners are not more enamoured of these classes 
than Democrats. Blaine and his co workers won 
the day on the 6th by professing a doctrine which 
they know to be unsound: it now devolves pon 
them to carry that doctrine into effect by legis- 
lation, 

Last week the Treasurer of the United States 
closed his accounts for the year 1888, ‘The figures 
of the finances of the United States are always 
striking ; this last year they are more rematk- 
able than ever, The revenue for the year was 
$379,266,074, and the expenditure $267,924,801, 
the surplus of receipts over expenses being 
$111,341,273. Instead of the chronic deficit which 
is exhibited in the budgets of all other nations, 
the surplus is actually twice as much as the total 
average receipts used to be before the war. The 
people of the United States pay for the support 
of their Government as nearly as possible $6 per 
head per annum; it costs us as neatly as possible 
$4.20 per head; the difference, or $1.80 per head, 
is raised by taxation for no other purpose than to 
aggrandize protected industries in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England. ‘These are some of the 
stubborn facts with which the Republicans will 
lave to deal. 

‘The annual meeting of the Knights of Labour 
has concluded its labour by reelecting Powderly 
to the office of Master kman. This is a 
triumph for the conservative element, and a de- 
feat for the agitators who trained under the lead 
of Thomas B. Barry. It cannot be said that the 
meeting made any valuable contributions to or 
stock of knowledge in economical science. Their 
philosophy reminds one of that of the old Puritans 
who justified the extermination of the Indians by 
the simple proposition that God had created the 
world for the benefit of the saints, and that they 
were the saints. The knights want the laws so 
adjusted as to increase wages, diminish the hours 
of labour, and prevent competition. After all, 
they are notso unlike the rest of us. Mr. Powderly 
is opposed to unrestricted immigration from 
Europe, and wants the anti-Chinese law extended 
over the whole country, and applied to Irish and 
Germansas well as Mongols. Congressman Ford of 
Michigan, who rode this hobby in Congress, and 
raised a committee on the subject, himself being 
chairman, states that he has heard all the evidence 
he wants, and will be ready with his bill when Con- 
gress meets. His plan is to revive the old passport 
system, and to allow no immigrant to enter unless 
he is provided with a passport. The passports are 
to be issted by Consular Inspectors stationed at 
the various European seaports, on the application 
of persons desiring to emigrate. The application 
must state the age, birthplace, calling, purpose 
and pedigree of the applicant, and it is to be the 
business of the Inspectors to verify these state- 
ments by personal inquiry. If it turns out that 
the applicant is sober, industrious, and honest, and 
is likely to make a good citizen, then the passport 
is to issue. If, on the contrary, he is a pauper 
or an idiot, or insane, or depraved, or a criminal, 
or dissolute, or if he proposes to come here 
in fulfilment of a contract to labour, then the 
passport is to be withheld. As there are an 
average of 1,500 immigrants arriving daily at 
New York, the inspectors will have a busy time. 
‘The inquiry into the pedigree of some of the raw 
material which is worked up in New York into 
aldermen and policemen need not consume much 
time, but when it comes to investigating the morals 
of lé material, the job may be tedious. Into 


















































such quagmires of absurdity is the prevailing de- 
magogism of the day leading us ! 

It may be of interest to some of your readers 
to note the progress which the United States are 
making in military matters. The report of the 
Chief of Ordinance which will be laid before con- 
gress next week shows that this country has the 
formidable array of two 5 inch steel cannon, 
twenty-four 6-inch, eight 8-inch, and three 10-inch 
—all for the navy. ‘That is all—except ten 
G-inch guns nearly completed at Washington. In 
connection with this, General Schofield, the new 








- | Commander-in-Chief, states that the army is 1,800 


men below its authorized strength of 25,000, and 
that its annual loss by desertion is equal to ten per 
cent. We certainly cannot be considered a for- 
midable military power in peace time. 

Nearly half a century ago, a young Englishman 
named I. B. Gunning settled in New York as a 
surgeon dentist. H_ rose to the head of his pro- 
fession, and when Payne, Wilkes Booth’s con- 
federate, carved Mr. Seward in 1865, Gunning 
was sent for to set his jaw, and repair his damages. 
His charges were high, and it was said that his 
professional income was $35,000 a year. He had 
two sons who, by some accident were educated in 
Chile, where they probably had relatives. One of 
these sons, an exceedingly handsome young fellow, 
who was possessed with the idea that it was his 
destiny to conquer this country at the head of a 
Chilean army, and used to amuse society with his 
plans for the purpose, martied, a few years ago, a 
niece of Governor Stanford, a young lady ‘of 
large wealth. With her he settled in Connecticut, 
and set up a model farm. He did everything on 
a grand sacle. He gave barbecues at which a 
dozen oxen were roasted whole, and the tops 
knocked out of whiskey barrels, and every man 
furnished with a cup. He: kept 50 horses, 250 
blooded cattle, and 1,000 prize sheep. He thought 
nothing of sending an order to England for a 
couple of dozen Durham bulls. He built a palace 
to live in, stables, tobacco store rooms, henneries, 
dairies, and every conceivable edifice for a model 
farm—all on the most princely scale. When he 
drove out, he drove furiously, and enjoyed upsetting 
the waggons of the staid Connecticut folks. One 
day his wife remonstrated with him on the wasteful 
use he was making of her fortune; he flew into a 
rage, took all the money in the house and bank, 
got the cash for a check to which he forged his 
wife's name, and joined the noble army of defaulters 
in Canada. Connecticut's sensations have usually 
been cases of outrage and murder of females. The 
Hartford papers say that for a really selling sen- 
sation, nothing has ever come up to Gunning, 

















THE WORLD AGAINST FAPAN. 
a ae oe, 
A STRANGE CHAPTER OF INTER- 
NATIONAL HISTORY, 


We publish below Mr. H. Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of the World 
against Japan :— 
Tokyd, August 31st, 1888. 

There is one great question in Japan—one ques- 
tion which overshadows for the moment every 
Japanese art, every phase of Japanese commerce, 
every Japanese aspiration. ‘There is one point at 
which Japan touches all the world—one point where 
Japanese statesmen stand face to face with Salis- 

ury aud Cleveland and Bismarck and de Giers 
and Carnot. ‘The representatives of sixteen nations 
have sat for months round a table discussing it; a 
long secret memorandum has reported upon it to 
London, to Washington, to Patis, to St. Petersburg, 
and to Berlin; merchants of every country have 
eagetly awaited its solution; thoughtful political 
observers everywhere have watched with alternat- 
ing approval, amusement and regret, how the prac- 
tice of the Great Powers in a typical case has 
accorded with their familiar professions. I am 
speaking, of course, of the abolition of the treaties 
by which Japan is ranked with semi-barbarous 
races, of the opening of Japan to the enterprise 
of the world’s capitalists, of the admission of Japan 
to the modern comity of nations. At the present 
moment this question is on the point of again 
attracting universal attention. For nearly a year 
neither side has made a move, but now the situa- 
tion is big with developments, and if I shall seem 
to speak with over-confidence it is because I have 
subordinated every other object in Japan to learn- 
ing the “true truth” upon this great question, 
and because I have had opportunities of learning 
the secret history of the negotiations, aswell as 
the views of every foreign Minister and almost 




















every Japanese Minister of State. If I fall into 
aflyispuious fecrors, I know a score of interested 
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people who will do me the favour of immediately 
and publicly pointing them out. 

The first foreigners to break down the Asiatic 
isolation of old Japan were those most enterprising 
of early colonists, the Dutch, and for many years 
before another European foot had trod Japanese 
soil the Dutch Resident, according to the account 
of his own physician, had been accustomed on 
formal occasions to craw! in and out of the pre- 
sence of the Shogun, and on informal ones ‘to 
dance, to jump, to play the drunkard” for the 
Court’s diversion, ‘with numerous other such 
apish ticks.” In 1854 Commodore Perry, with 
his great sagacity and his American men-of-war, 
concluded the first treaty on Japanese soil. Other 
nations followed suit rapidly, At last in 1858 
came Lord Elgin in the Furious, fresh from the 
storming of ton, the occupation of Tientsin, 
and the forcing upon China of the epoch-making 
treaty of that place, and being thus able to fling 
his sail to a favouring breeze, as the Japanese 
say, steamed right up to the gates of Tokyd (it 
was Yedo in those days) and soon concluded a 
full treaty upon his own terms, which, to his credit 
be it said, followed closely the reasonable and 
generous ones of the treaty which Mr. Townsend 
Harris, the American diplomatist, had concluded 
exactly a month before. By this document import 
duties were reduced from 35 per cent. to about 20 
per cent, ad valorem, and export duties were fixed 
at 5 percent. With one exception, this treaty of 
Lord Elgin's of 1858 regulates the relations of Japan 
and the Great Powers at the present moment, for 
Ly that insinuating engine of diplomatists, the 
“most favoured nation” clause, all the Euro- 
pean Governments were placed on the same foot- 
ing as Great Britain. The exception is in this 
very matter of the tariff. Article XII. of Mr. 
Hartis’s treaty declares the whole of it revisable 
after the lapse of 14 years, and one's year’s notice, 
upon the desire of either the American or Fabansse 

vernment: and Regulation VII. adds these 
plain words: “Five years alter the opening of 
Kanagawa [Kanagawa is practicably Yokohama, 
the former name being still used only in diplomatic 
and Consular documents], the import and export 
duties shall be subject to revision if the Japanese 
Government desires it.” In Lord Elgin’s ‘Treaty, 
however, the corresponding passage in Regula. 
tion VII. reads, if either the British or Fapanese 






















































Government desives it?” Thus what Mr. Harris, 
on the part of the United States, regarded as a 
just privilege or concession to Japan, in return 
for what Japan conceded by treaty, Lord Elgin 
claimed and secured for Great Britain as a right. 
‘The enlarged concession soon bore fruit. British 





annon had thundered at Kagoshima in 1863 to 
enge the murder of Mr. Richardson, and at Shi 
monoseki in 1865 to open the Inland Sea (a hasty 
proceeding of which no Englishman can be proud), 
and the power of the two Japanese clans, at the 
same time the most poweiful and the most bitterly 
opposed to foreign intercourse, Satsuma and Cho- 
shiu, had thus been broken in succession, And 
during the same period Japan was devastated by 
the climax of the struggle between the Mikado, 
‘the Emperor by tight, and the Shogun, the 
ypation, and the European Powers 
that making treaties with 
Tycoon” was” like pouring 
er over a frog's face, and had insisted that 
the treatics should be tatified by the rightful 
sovereign, who was at the time helpless and. prac- 
tically a prisoner, and whose friends had all they 
could do to keep his head on his shoulders. This 
was the moment chosen to realize, in the p 











“His Majesty the 

















suasive presence of a large foreign fleet, the|ag 


opportunities afforded by Lord Elgin'’s added 
words; and by the Tariff Convention of 1866, 
when the Powers had only to ask and have, 
real Britain, represented by Sir Harry Parkes, 
Fiance, the United d Holland, knocked 



































off 75 per cont, of the impoit duties, reducing them 
to 5 yer cent, in theory and a Hiltle over’ 3 pet 
cent. in practice, There is no blame, of course, to 
be attached to the foreign represcrtatives in this 
couse of action, ‘They had: been matucatly inrie 
tated hy delays and incensed by ontiages against 


their fellow-conntrymen, and besid 
ist’s business is et as much and yield as little 
as he can, and all moral considerations he leaves 


where the French general said he left his philan- 


< diploma. 
























Unvopy—in his wife’S cupboard. Bat it is only just 
to the United States to add that Mr. Harris, 
the man who had opened Japan to foreign com- | 
merce, Cxpressed his great regret that the word 
“revine” had proved in practice to open the door 
to an enforced continuation of the very relations 








Hetween Japan and the Western world which he 
Had specially intend it to limit, and declared 
the conditions to which he perforce 

“against his conscience.” And if these were the 
sentinents of a disinterested foreigner, what must 
the Japanese themselves have felt and feel? 
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The conditions of 1858, together with the one 
made more severe in 1866, are thus, as I have 
said, the conditions of 1888. They comprise Con- 
sular jurisdiction, extra-territorial immunities, the 
fixing’ of export and import duties alike at a nomi- 
nal 5 per cent,, the prohibition of the import of 
opium (one of the few real concessions we have 
granted to Japanese desire), the opening of five 
ports to foreign residence and trade, the right 
to appoint an envoy in the capital and Consul in 
the open ports, with similar rights for Japan in the 
other countries, commercial reciprocity, and the 
maintenance by Japan (without compensation) of 
lights and buoys’ and beacons for the safe naviga- 
of her coasts and harbours. 

‘The outside woild has thus stood still for Japan 
—it has shown her a face as changeless as a 
Slatie's—for thisly pears: Whal has fapan”doce 
in the meantime? When these treaties were 
made, her people had not learned to distinguish 
between Jesuit and layman, and therefore hated 
them alike, for it is not sufficiently appreciated 
that the cry of “ Fo-#,"— Kill the foreigner” 
was aimed at the Church of Rome. She was then 
perhaps the most feudal country history records ; 
two hundred and fifty-great nobles, the Daimios, 
with enormous incomes and two millions of retainers, 
ruled the land from Oshiu to Satsum: 
moved abroad the shout of “ Shita-ni- 
down "—preceded them, and to remain standing 
was instant death; each of their retainers, fed and 
clothed by his lord and ready to give his life in 
return, had no other occupation than first to study 
swordsmanship and afterwards to exercise it: 
he could cut a man’s head off by the ple act of 
drawing his blade from its scabbard; if he struck 
down a merchant, “ He insulted me” was a suffi- 
cient excuse and explanation; and any crime that 
he committed, as well as the least intraction of a 
code of honour without parallel punctiliousness, 
could be expiated by formally disembowelling 
himself, the hara-kiri or seppuku, an act for which 
he was always prepared. Then the Mikado was 
personally a prisoner, with the functions of a dum- 
my; “since the Middle Ages,” said Okubo in his 
historic memorandum, “our Emperor has lived 
behind a screen and has never set foot upon the 
ground. Nothing that has happened outside has 
ever reached his sacred ears.” Then there was a 
standing prohibition of “the wicked sect, called 
Christian,” and offer of rewards for the denuncia- 
tion of persons suspected of belonging to it. Then 
Rassians and Dutchmen had been murdered in 
the streets of Yokohama, the Interpreter to the 
American Legation murdered in ‘Tokyd, the Bri- 
tish Legation twice attacked, Mr. Richardson 
murdered, then Major Baldwin and Lieut. Bird 
butchered, sleeping British sailors killed the 
street at Nagasaki, a body of foreigners fired upon 
at Hiogo, eleven French sailors shot at Sakai, and 
the escort of the British Minister himself attacked 
as he was on his way to visit the Mikado. All of 
these murders that were premeditated, it must be 
remembered, were committed from the most pat- 
riotic motives by men who were prepared to sacri- 
fice their lives rather than see what they regarded 
as the desecration of Japan and the outrage of the 
Mikado. ‘Could I but tranquillize the Imperial 
mind,” said the testament of one of the last of them 
“jt would redound to my greatest houour, though 
I_am but a person of the very lowest degree.” 
Then the merchant was two in the social scale 
above the m who carried off the bodies of de- 
capitated criminals, and one degree above the 
common coolie, ‘Then, finally, law was the will of 
mio, finance was his ability to squeeze the 
tural class, and politics was his intrigue. 
Such was the Japan of the foreign ‘Treaties. 

What, now, is the Jnpan of to-day? Readers of 
my previous letters will not expect me to expatiate 
again upon her marvellous progress. She has at 
her command an army of 50,000 highly trained 
and perfectly equipped. men in peace and 100,000 
in war. Her fleet numbers some of the finest and 
fastest vessels afl 
is an ascending 
nical schools. 













































































at. Her educational system 
ale from public schools and 
1d normal Shools to a Uni- 
versity which has trained men to go out and teach 
the Chinese engineering at Shanghai, to fill many 
important well-paid engineering posts on the 
American railways, to take sole responsibility of 
several great chemical establishments in Europe, 
and one of her graduates has been for several 
years the salaried private experimental assistant of 
Dre. Hoffman in Berlin, the greatest chemist in the 
world, a post which hundreds of the best European 
chemists would gladly fill for nothing but the 
honour and the opportunity. Her police system 
is if anything too complete and too well in- 
formed, her new Criminal Code has been pro- 
nounced by more than one great jurist to be 
without a superior, and the Civil Code, which 
will be promulgated within the next few months, 
likely to fall behind it, while I have nowhere 
































seen or heard of prisons so admirably conducted 
as the two great ones I have visited in Toky, or 
where the poisoners do such splendid work in such 
apparent content, amid surroundings which show 
so little obtrusive authority, What shall one take 
as atypical test of civilization? No coast of the 
world is better lighted and buoyed than that of 
Japan; nowhere are life and property more 
secure; in no country is universal courtesy so 
natural and so certain. As for the art of Japan, 
if that be any test, everybody knows of the ex- 
quisite drawings and lacquer and silk and fai- 
ence and silver and bronze that was produced 
here before America was discovered. Why. in 
the very winter that Columbus hoisted his sail, the 
famous Yoshimasa was inaugurating a new depar- 
ture with new luxury in the Cha-no-yu or tea- 
drinking ceremony, probably the most elaborate 
and polished ceremonial that has ever been de- 
vised, And the splendid gardens of Gin-kaku and 
Kin-kaku—* the pavilions of silver and gold "—at 
Kyéto, remain to this day monuments of the same 
Yoshimasa’s taste. But these, although they 
antedate the New World, are but modern here, for 
before William the Conqueror crossed the channel 
and founded at Hastings the England that we 
know, the Court of Nara was the focus of a mar- 
vellous art and a magnificent life which are among 
the inspirations of Japanese history. And as I 
have spoken of outrage and murders, there is one 
more example of modern Japan to give the last 
and perfect proof that the book of intolerance has 
been read aright at last and closed for ever, and 
that, however well it may seem to England and 
America and France and Germany to show thus 
to the world that for thirty years they have learned 
nothing and forgotten ‘nothing, for Japan at any 
rate the old things are passed away. At Nama- 
mugi, on the highway from Yokohama to Tokyo, 
beside a well under the pine trees, the spot where 
Richardson was murdered, stands a monument 
bearing this inscription :—“In memory of C. D. 
Richardson, an Englishman, who lost his life at 
this spot, September 14th, 1862. This monument 
is erected by the proprietor of the land, Kurokawa 
Soyo, at whose request the following epitaph, was 
composed by Keiu Nakamura Masanao, Decem- 
ber, 1883.” Iam told that the epitaph itself is a 
masterpiece of literary construction, It is certainly 
inspired by a very lofty sentiment, and forcibly 
presents the lesson of the crime asa noble message 
of international good-will. The translation is by 
Captain Brinkley :— 
“Shed by this sea-shore, the blood of a stranger 
Flewed in a fountain of national progress. 

Siayed once sguin the sccpurt of Sevigny 

And tow ri retort the mind of the nation 

‘Wits isthe bes ot ne tend orth elegy 

Knows not this brave man? His name shall be written 

Wherever the payes of history are open. 

I, on this stone his story recording, 
Bray that the thought of the blessings he brougl 
My gladden his heart in the land of the shad 

It must not be supposed that Japan has t 
acquiesced for years in this state of things without 
protests or attempts to change it. The inconveni- 
ences and losses and humiliations she has suffered 
preclude such a supposition. On the contrary, 
her efforts to escape from her bondage have been 
dramatic. The curtain rose on the first act in 
April, 1882, when Count Inouye proposed to the 
foreign ministers a simple and. equitable arrange- 
ment according to which Japan should be opened 
to foreign trade, on the one hand, in exchange 
for a certain measure of judicial autonomy being 

nted to her on the other. She stated, namely, 
that her new Criminal Code was complete and 
had won the eulogy of the most eminent European 
jurists, that her Civil Code would shortly be 
finished, and that she would agree to have ever. 
foreigner tied in Japan by a bench upon which 
properly qualified foreign judges should be in 
a majority. This proffered arrangement. was 
promptly rejected, the British M I believe, 
leading the opposition and thus ringing down the 
curtain upon Act L. 

Act Il. was very weak, In the spring of 1884 
a limited measure of judicial autonomy pto- 
posed to Japan—t.c,, foreigners were to be partially 
subject to Japanese law—on condition of a few 
more “accessible ports” being thrown open to 
foreign residence and trade. But as was immed 
ately pointed out, first, Japan desired to open the 
whole country and to have the whole of the judi 
cial control, and until this was done the present 
foreign ports were more than enough. And for 
foreigners to be partly under Japanese law and 
partly under foreign law, would be one degree 
worse and more confusing, if possible, than’ for 
them not to be subject to Japanese law at all. So 
along series of desultory’ mutual communications 
dragged the question on vainly and ainilessly tly 
the summer of 1886. 

Act III. began at this time by a move from the 
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sters were growing rather ashamed of their at- 
titude towards Japan, but whatever the motive 
ower, the British and German Ministers, Sir 
Francis Plunkett and Baron von Holleben, pre- 
sented to Count Inouye the subsequently famous 
“ Anglo-German Note,” proposing to reopen nego- 
ciations upon virtually the terms of the Japanese 
proposal of four years before—the terms described 
as Act. I. The ‘proposal was warmly welcomed, 
and the 16 representatives of treaty powers met in 
the Council Chamber of the Foreign Office for 
week after week and month after month. When 
the Conference met in 1886 the proposed arrange- 
ment contained four articles :— 

1. The whole of Japan to be thrown open to 
foreign residence and trade. 

2, Extra-territoriality or Consular jurisdiction to 
be abolished. 

3. The tariff to be revised. 

4. The Japanese codes to be in accordance with 
the principles of Western jurisprudence, and 
competent courts established. 

When the 16 Ministers and Consuls and the 
Japanese representative finally got into line in 
April, 1887, and the proposals weresent forward, the 
following gigantic conditions had been evolved :— 

1. For the criminal portion of a total foreign 
population of 3,000 souls an array of com- 
petent highly-paid foreign judges equal in 
number to the whole English bench was to be 
provided. These were to be appointed by 
Japan, paid by Japan, but dismissible, how- 
ever, not by Japan but only by their fellow 
judges. 

2. Japanese and English were to be the official 
Tanguages of the Courts, but any foreign 
tongue was to be admissible, and therefore a 
full staff of court interpreters to be provided. 

3. The new Civil Code to be ‘communicated ” 
o the 16 treaty powers eight months before 
‘Treaty Revision comes into operation, and 

every legal alteration or addition for the sub- 
sequent 15 years to be similarly communicated. 

Such conditions surely need only to be stated to 
be seen to be preposterous, and the consent of a 
Japanese statesman to them can only be accounted 
for by an over-whelming desire to see the fact of 
helplessness and the stigma of barharity removed 
from his country at any price, rather than again 
indefinitely postponed. No wonder that the Ame- 
rican Minister sprang to his feet in the Conference 
Chamber and exclaimed indignantly, “Gentlemen, 
we are sitting here legislating for Japan!” Vor 
asa representative of one of the Great Powers 
said to me a few days ago (I quote his exact 
words), “It was a howling shame to let Japan 
put her hand to such an unfair bargain.” 

In the meantime public opinion in Japan had 
grown active on the subject of ‘Treaty Revision, 
and as soon as these conditions were understood 
it made itself felt in an unmistakable manner. 
The extra 5 per cent. which Japan was to be allow- 
ed to add to her tariff would not more than suffice, 
it was objected, to pay her foreign judges; the 
notion of Japan engaging and paying Imperial 
servants whom she could not dismiss was charac- 
terized as absurd; while for Japan to be compelled 
to submit all her laws for 15 years to 16 foreign 
countries for approval—including Denmark, Portu- 
gal, Hawaii, and Peru!—was denounced as a 
humiliating blow dealt at the national dignity, It 
was soon evident that no Japanese Government 
would venture to accept such conditions, and ac- 
cordingly Count Inouye informed the foreign 
presentatives that Japan would postpone further 
hegotiations untill she could lay both her Codes 
and the composition of her Courts upon the table, 
when there would be no need of discussing condi- 
tions. Soon afterwards Count Inouye resigned 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. Thus everything 
was “off” once more, and so it remains, and the 
relations of Japan to the outside would, in spite of 
all her efforts and every argument of justice and 
policy, still date from 1858. Ishould hardly have 
written at such length, however, if the end—and 
perhaps a startling and dramatic end—were not 
now almost in sight. 

Count Inouye’s resignation was dictated by re- 
gard for his own dignity and was not demanded 
in any way by his colleagues or by public opinion. 
His services to his country have been too many 
and too great, and his ability is too well-known, 
for him to be suffered to remain long out of the 
Government. Accordingly he has since accepted 
the important portfolio of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and his influence is as strong and as benefi- 
cial as it has ever been. 

The relations of Japan with the Powers at home 
and abroad in the past and in the future, and the 
personalities as well as the international politics 
involved, not only in the matter of ‘Treaty Revision 
but in the much wider sphere of general prospects 
in the Pacific, form a very interesting chapter of 
contemporary history, and one in which both Eng- 
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land and the United States are closely concerned. 
‘This must constitute the subject of my concluding 
letter. As for the conclusion of the diama I have 
outlined above, I am able to say that it will not be 
long deferred, but in a word that the first three 
acts already past, the fourth shall end the drama 
with the day.” Henry Norman. 





FAPAN AND THE POWERS. 
= 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF JAPA. 
NESE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


We publish below Mr. H, Norman’s letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the other journals re- 
presented by him, on the subject of Japan and 


the Powers :— 
Takyo, September 3rd. 

There are about 2,500 foreigners (excluding 
Chinese) and about 37 millions of Japanese in 
Japan. For the sake of the former the great Powers 
of the world have kept the latter in particular bond- 
age since 1858. If it be thought that “bondage” 
is too strong’a term, think for a moment what the 
state of affairs is. Japan has no power over her 
own tariff, and is compelled to tax her agricultural 
class excessively to provide a revenue. She has 
no jurisdiction over a single foreigner, every one of 
whom must be tried before his own Consul in ac. 
cordance with the laws of his own country, for no 
Power except the ited States acknowledges the 
authority of Japanese law at all. Any Japanese 
with a grievance against a foreigner must take 
action before that foreigner’s Consul, according to 
that foreigner’s law as administered by a man who 
has frequently had no legal training whatever, 
for a dozen out of the 16 Consular Courts are 
presided over by men whose only education has 
been in the counting-house. The foreigners 
in Japan are entirely exempted from taxation and 
the treaty limits wlihinphich Hay teside-ate prac: 
tically exempt from any law at all, for municipal 
government is a farce there. Japan has speut five 
million dollars in lighting and buo er coasts 
and spends 200,000 dollars a year i ng 
the system : but foreign ships pay no light dues 
and no harbour or tonnage dues, but simply steam 
in, empty their ballast till the anchorage is being 
ruined, and steam out again. Japan is absolutely 
entitled by sacred treaties to change all this, yet 
the outcome of all her efforts to bring the Treaty 
Powers to agree upon the details of Treaty Revi- 
sion have resulted, as I showed in my last letter, in 
the serious proposal of conditions equally unjust, 
impolitic, unnecessary, and humiliating—conditions 
constituting a “ howling shame ” as the representa- 
tive of a very great Power described them to me. 
Is such a state of things likely to continued? It 
is not. ‘Then how is it going to be altered ? 

First let us see which are tlie ‘Treaty Powers, 
what are their interests and by whom are they re- 
presented? The following table tells the story : 


Total'Import and 
Export 
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These are the 16 “ Treaty Powers,” the assent 
of each and every one of which Japan must get 
before she can avail herself of the undoubted right 
to revise her treaties. Peru was the only one of 
these not represented round the Conference Table 
at the Foreign Office during the recent meetings. 
And it was constantly the case that some of the 
smallest of the Powers, representing some of the 
most trumpery interests, made the most difficulties. 
Fancy Japan's autonomy depending on the con- 
sent of Belgium or Denmark or Hawaii or Peru! 
The notion is ludicrous. But what is Japan todo? 

One thing seems quite clear to a dispassionate 
outsider studying the situation for the first time. 
The Conference” business is played out. As 
the Russian Minister said to me the other day, 
“Quand vous avez toute I’Europe autour d’une 
petite table, c’est un pen serré,” and I fancy that 
the proceedings at the Conference would make 
amusing reading if they could ever be published. 
Some of the representatives had no interests 
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and their efforts to fatve valoiry and thus 
to show the importance of an office which had 
no reason for existence, must have been as amus- 
ing to their colleagues as they were irritating to 
the Japanese, It is said that the blessings which 
attend the peace-maker alighted more than once 
upon the colossal frame of His Excellency Gover- 
nor Richard B. Hubbard (‘ Governor Dick,” of 








Texas), the Ame: Minister. As for’ the 
bickerings and trivialities and jealousies among 
the diplomatists, a volume would hardly con- 





them. As one example of the importation 
of European jealousies to Japan, will it be believed 
that when a funeral service was held here at 
the German Legation on the death of the Emperor 
Frederick, and all the ships in Yokohama harbour 
half-masted their flagsand “ cockbilled ” their yards, 
the French man-of-war got up steam and put to s 
rather than perform this act of common inter- 
national good-feeling? And as one among a 
thousand trivialities, is it not almost incredible, 
though perfectly true, that considerable time was 
wasted and temper exhibited at the Conference 
over a discussion whether the Japanese Government 
should be at liberty to conler decorations upon 
foreign judges in their employ? I believe this was 
one of the occasions when ‘ Governor Dick’? put 
his foot down. Decidedly, the Conference plan is 
played out, although in saying so I do not wish to 
convey the impression that this is the view of the 
Japanese Government. 

A glance at the foregoing table reveals the key 
to the solution, Four countries of the 16 do 71 
million dollars of Japan’s trade out of the 73 mil- 
lions, and their subjects form over 2,089 out of the 
2,389 foreign residents. In fact, therefore, Japan 
need only concern herself with those four—Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and Germany. 
There is one other Power, however, with which it 
is to Japan’s interest for reasons of international 
politics to be on the best of terms, although her 
trade with it is at present small, namely Russia. 
Given the approval of Great Britain, France 
Germany, the United States, and Russia, to any 
scheme of Treaty Revision, and Japan need not 
give a second thought to all the rest put together 
But are these five prepared to concede the aboli- 
tion of extra-territoriality and tariff revision ? 
France, it will obviously be objected, would be 
difficult to bring into line with Germany. This is 
tue, therefore Feerus leave outsBrance torcilia woe 
ment and consider the others. On this point Iam 
able to speak with some certainty. The United 
States are ready to agree to Treaty Revision to- 
morrow. Nothing but the most friendly relations 
exist between them and Japan, and public opinion 

» America would not sanction a refusal to do so, 
Getmany bent all her energies for some time to 
secure the dominant foreign influence in Japan, 
and what is more she succeeded in obtaining 
the position she so naturally coveted. Her repre- 
sentative would hasten to be the first to agree if 
Japan were to privately propose such co-operation. 
Russia would be very glad of the opportunity 
of laying Japan under a big obligation and would 
acquiesce after ten minutes’ confidential conversa- 
tion with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Rus- 
sia’s instructions to her representative here are to 
avoid any interference with domestic affairs in 
Japan and not to place any obstacle (contrecarrer 
was the word) in the way of the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Japanese people. Her Minister’s 
position is an Olympian one—he looks on; or in 
other words, the handsome Russian Legation in 
Tékyd is a post of observation. And France ? 
Frankly, if the other four Powers were friendly, it 
would not fatally matter whether France agreed or 
not, although it would probably be unjust to her to 
anticipate any but a most friendly attitude. If 
she did not like the new treaty offered her, how- 
ever, she would not be likely to fight to retain the 
present one, There remains England. 

The attitude of England is incomprehensible, 
and this is not merely my own opinion but the 
opinion of five men out of six here who follow 
foreign politics intelligently. To begin at the end, 
the niost striking recent political fact in Japan has 
been the decline of English influence and prestige 
here. Sir Harry Parkes, who was once worshipped 
by the papaitese, forfeited all_his influence be- 
fore he left, and Sir Francis Plunkett, who suc- 
ceeded him, had an unequalled opportunity of 
easily securing public affection for England. 
This opportunity he failed to utilize, and conse- 
quently England stands at this moment “on a 
lower plane in Japan than she has ever occupied 
before. Perhaps his present practical oblivion 
at Stockholm is due to some vague official appre- 
ciation of this fact. His attitude during the whole 
of the Conference negotiations was consistently 
invertebrate, and more than once he exhibited 
weakness at critical moments when strength 
on the part of the English representative would 
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leading position to England here for ever. His 
most friendly intentions became fruitless in prac- 
tice. Here is one instance of Sir Francis Plun- 
ket’s want of judgment, although my hands 
are almost tied in this argument by the fear of 
betraying confidences. The negotiations had 
arrived at the discussion of the date at which 
the additional 5 per cent. of the import tariff 
should become operative and it was at first sug- 
gested that this should coincide with the beginning 
of the whole autonomous régime. Count Inouye, 
however, pointed out that Japan would have to en- 
gage all her foreign judges, etc., at once and begin 
to pay themat once, and that he needed the revenue 
to be so raised for this and similar expenditures. 
And therefore he requested that the change in the 
tariff should become operative as soon as the Com- 
ference had finally concluded its labours and the 
agreement was signed, ‘The point was a trifling 
one for England, though an important one for 
Japan, but Sir Francis Plunkett positively refused 
his assent. Count Inouye was equally determined, 
but rather than break up the Conference, he 
yielded the point temporarily. At this juncture 
the German Minister was privately approached, 
he cabled to Berlin, telegraphic representations 
were made from Berlin to London, and twenty- 
four hours afterwards Sir Francis Plunkett gave 
way. So on a dozen occasions have Japanese 
feelings been wounded, English influence in Japan 
seriously damaged, and all for nothing at all. 
This is why | say that the English attitude is 
incomprehensible. I am convinced that if Mr. 
Trench, the present English First Secretary and 
Chargé d’ Affaires, had been Minister during the 
Treaty Revision Conference, the question would 
ve been settled, and there would be no such 
story to tell of the position of England here. 
Mr. Trench is a man who unites the greatest 














charm of manner and kindness of heart to 
much strength of character and doggedness 
in sticking to a line he has chosen. As for his 


tact, it was proved on the largest scale when he 
made such a success of that colossal interna- 
tional dinner given by the Duke of Westminster 
as Queen's High Commissioner in Philadelphia on 
July 4th, 1876, when for the first time a crowned 
head, a President of the United States, and a 
British Minister met at the same table. His 
bilities are recognized at home, too, for he has 
just been appointed to the important post of first 
Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, Yet somehow the 
trail of old misunderstanding and vacillation is 
still upon British and Japanese relations here. 
The Japanese rightly regard the opening of the 
wholé country to foreign residence and trade as 
the “trump card” they have to play, and since 
the rupture of the revision negotiations they have 
Leen enforcing passport regulations with a strict- 
ness unknown in times of more friendly feeling. 
My own journey to the scene of the recent erup- 
tions at Bandaisan had to be postponed because 
the place was just outside the limits of travel 
specified in my passport, and the Foreign Office 
courteously but positively declined to alter it 
except upon regular formal application by the 
British Legation, A leading Japanese journal, 
indeed, has just urged the Government to strictly 
restrict the issue of passports to the Treaty reasons 
of “health” and ‘scientific research,” about 
which now everybody complacently fibs, and I 
am not sure that the move would be bad 
policy, however disagreeable it might be for 
the rest of us. So, too, in the matter of 
trade-marks. Up toa few months ago, whenever 
the British Minister complained to the Foreign 
Office that Japanese were counterfeiting English 
trade-marks, the authorities, although there is no 
protection for trade-marks in the Anglo- Japanese 
Ueaties, always sent a policeman privately to warn 
the offender that terrible though unspecified 
penalties would be visited upon him unless he 
Imniediately ceased—a warning which was invari- 
ably eflective. Now, however, in response to any 
such communications the Foreign Ollice simply 
teplics that unfortunately English trade-marks 
are not protected by treaty, and so the proprietors 
of Bass’s Ale and Peat’s Soap and Worcester: 
shire Sauce appeal to Mr. Trench in vain, All this 
is very unpleasant, but itis also very natural. If 
foreigners expect favours,” the Japanese natural 

gue, “they must show themselves friendly 
And such a state of affairs is the more unfortunate 
because if F do had been well guided here no 
Power could approach her fluence and popu- 
larity. Her interests, taken altogether, are vastly 
greater in Japan and the Pacific than those of any 
other country; her language is to be the second 






















































































language of Japan, and. her customs and laws are 
those most desired by the Japanese people. The 
position of leader has becn and pethaps is still 
wpen to hers if she will only lead, the rest. will 
follow. “The trouble is that she wil and 





It is in consequence of this incomprehensible 
attitude that nobody knows whether England 
would assent, with the United State, Germany, 
and Russia, to Japan revising the treaties without 
consulting the other 12 treaty powers. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is that if England 
neglects the coming last opportunity to lead or to 
join hands in this matter, she will wake up some fine 
morning to find that the thing has been done over 
her head. For there is another thing more certain 
still,—that Japan is determined to secure the inde- 
pendence which is hers by every natural right and 
every treaty stipulation, and she is prepared to 
pay almost any price for it. Therefore her course 
seems clear, She will privately assure herself be- 
forehand of the assent of the United States, which 
is tobe had for the asking, and that of Germany and 
Russia as well, which, as I have said, would hardly 
be refused, and then she will simply “denounce” 
the existing treaties. ‘ Denounce” is, of course, 
a legal term, implying no hostility. What this 
action would amount to, in every day language, 
is simply this: some morning the representatives 
of the 16 Treaty Powers would receive an identical 
note saying, ‘As is our right by treaty we beg 
to give you notice that after a certain date 
the present treaties existent between us will cease 
to be operative. We have had more than enough 
of them.” The American Minister, and I fancy 
the Russian and German Ministers as well (for 
either of these countries would be able to make a 
very good bargain for themselves and a very bad 
bargain for England out of such a step), would 
instantly reply, “ By all means,” and where would 
England be then? Simply ignored, left out in the 
cold, checkmated, humilitated—her commerce ii 
jured, her prestige in the Pacific gone. Does any- 
body suppose she would bombard Tokyd and 
send her ships to engage the 10-inch Armstrongs 
of the Naniwa and the Yakachiho? Nonsense. 
Chere will be no powder burnt on the Pacific over 
this question, Yet an alliance between the United 
States and Japan, or between Russia and Japan, 
would be avery awkward fact tor England, and 
such a thing is not merely a dream by any means, 
And what would everybody who knows the facts 
say? They would jusi say, Serve her right!” 

Vo make the situation quite clear thereisoneother 
remotely possible contingency to be mentioned—a 
contingency, it would be safe to wager, that has not 
yet entered anybody’s head in Downing Street or in 
Washington. © The weak point in Japanese foregn 
politics is China, Japan fears China and China di 
trusts Japan, Count Ito, however, by great diplo- 
matic skill and frankness, has recently convinced Li 
Hang-chang that this misunderstanding is as un- 
necessary as itis harmful, Now, China very much 
wants one thing which Japan has to give. Never 
mind what that thing ts; it is an open secret and 
the fact may be taken for granted. Moreover, Japan 
is quite ready to give that one thing, for something 
substantial in return, But what more substantial 
puld she desire than a defensive alliance with 
china, limited possibly to common action for a 
specified period in defence of the abolition of 
extia-tertitoriality? ‘This is a guid pro guo that 
the astute Chinaman at Tientsin would probably 
be only too happy to give, because he knows very 
well that the Powers will not go to war for their 
wretched treaties, and so he would get his big 
prize for nothing. And if this little arrangement, 
unlikely as it seems, should come to light some 
morning, with the United States looking com- 
placently on, what a pretty position the Powers 
would be in then! It would be fool’s mate with a 
vengeance. 

In conclusion, I must not negloct to state that 
nothing in the past action of the Japaneso Govern- 
ment points to such a step as I Nave here outlined 
and advocated. On the contrary, they have been 
astonishingly patient and pacific.” [have written, 
however, in the conviction that they are very likely, 
to find some day that no other course is left open 
to them. At the present moment they would pro- 
bably repudiate the notion, Henry Norman, 






























































THE EXPORT TRADE OF GERMANF. 
sa 


There is ample evidence just now, as there has 
been for some time past, that the tremendous efforts 
which have been made by the Germans to increase 
their export trade have not been very successful. 
The letters of our correspondent at Betlin, and the 
contents of the German newspapers, demionstate 
very fully that the export business of the Father- 
land is not merely not increasing, but is actually 
aud positively falling off in all directions, and in 
almost every departinent of industry. The Ger- 
mans cannot understand the reason for this 
abrupt check to their great schemes for contest- 














J only wish that I could make the unwisdom and 
danger of her course a thousand times clearer. 
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ing the export trade of the world with Great 
Briain, and they appear to be quite “in the 














dumps” on account of their want of success. 
‘They have done their “level best” to push their 
manufactures in all the markets of the world, 
and now they themselves confess that they 
are making no headway, and, indeed, are 
even losing ground. What the Germans fail 
to comprehend, however, is not so difficult to 
understand when the whole question is looked 
atfrom a British point of view. In the first in- 
stance, that is to say, directly after the war with 
France, the Germans, as a nation, came into pos- 
session of an enormous indemnity, which greatly 
increased their national wealtli, lessened the pres- 
sure of their taxation, and enabled great enter- 
prises fo be projected and carried out with com- 
parative ease. At that time we in Great Britain 
were just passing through a period of the greatest 
industrial prosperity ever known, and we conducted 
ourselves in a way which conveyed the impression 
that we not only were then, but always must be, 
the workshop of the world. The Germans saw 
their opportunity, and, aided by their conquering 
prestige, as well as by the French milliards, set to 
work to sap the foundations of our supremacy. 
Without any fuss, but in a determined manner, 
they carefully educated the people, paying particular 
attention to technical instruction, and pursued their 
previous practice of sending their young men to 
England to be trained in our offices, warehouses, 
and works. Some years of this sort of prepara- 
tion served them so well that one fine morning 
John Bull rubbed his drowsy eyes and found that 
ihe Germans had not only become ubiquitous as 
travellers and linguists, but had become formid- 
able rivals in manufacturing processes. ‘The 
British manufacturers pooh-poohed the idea of 
serious competition for a time, but in due course 
they had to confess that German competition was 
real and earnest. Directly they atrived at that 
conclusion there was a general awakening in this 
country. All sorts of economies and improve. 
ments In manufacturing: processes were adopted, 
the national wits were set to work, and great at- 
tention was promptly paid to technical education. 
John Bull was faily roused, and since that time it 
must be confessed that we have done our best, in 
a generally admirable manner, to recover ‘the 
ground we had lost, and to restore our prestige all 
over the world. According to German sources of 
information, we have been successful all along the 
line—despite their combinations, export museums, 
heavily subsidised steamship lines, cheap labour, 
long ours, export rebates, and favourable railway 
cates. Whether we are yet as successful as the 
Germans affect to fearis, in our opinion, open to 
some question, At the same time there is no doubt 
whatever that we are fully able to beat all comers 
if we only go about the business properly. We 
have almost everything in our favour in the shape 
of accumulated capital and experience, the proxi- 
mity of the various raw materials toeach other, near- 
ness to the ports of almost all parts of the country, 
plenty of highly skilled labour, unrivalled shipping 
facilities, and the advantage of the whole world 
as our market. In order to combat these advant- 
ages the Germans have indulged in a costly system 
of protection, which involves the heavy taxation of 
the whole nation for the benefit of a limited num- 
ber of manufacturers, and, above all, have played 
fantastic tricks in the form of tions of 
almost every conceivable kind. These combina- 
tions have served to very effectively keep up prices 
within the borders of the German Empire, but they 
do not appear to have been of service in the way of 
extending export business. The pig-iron “ring” 
has made the raw material dear for the forges 
and foundries, the bar-iron, sheet-iron, wire, &c., 
combinations have piled up prices for the consumer 
of their products, and so on throughout the whole 
gamut of industrial production. For a time the 
combinations have enjoyed the semblance of suc- 
cess and prosperity, which semblance is alleged to 
have been put forward with advantage by the 
Stock Exchange speculators of Beilin and Frank. 
fort, but the period of disillusion appears to have 
now artived. ‘The combinations are at enmity 
with each other, and will destroy each other in due 
course. What with the demerits of these German 
efforts at organised manipulation, and some merits 
due to improved British enterprise, it appears to 
be tolerably certain that we have only to fully and 
completely vindicate ourselves, If, as Wie Ger- 
mans allege, their trade has been damaged by the 
operation of the Merchandise Marks Act, we can 
only rejoin that they are themselves much to blame. 
‘The Act only applies to fraudulently or improperly 
matked goods, and not in any way to articles 
which do not pretend to be that which they are not. 
The Act was intended to put a stop to fraud and 
deception. If in doing so it has hit Germany 
rather hard, then it shows very clearly that it was 
high time for manufacturers of that country to 
abandon such practices and to stand solely upon 
their own merits. We are very far from aileging 
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tae German manu facturers as a body should 
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receive wholesale condemnation for the faults or 
shortcomings of a few of their number, yet, if the 
Act in question has had the effects they allege, 
then the inference isso pain that ‘he who runs 
may read.” —/ronmonger. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


ee eS 
[Revver “SreciaL” to “Japan Matn.”) 








London, December 16th. 

M. de Lesseps and the Directors of the 
Panama Canal have resigned, and liquidators 
have been appointed. 

Osman Digna has written a letter to Major- 
General Grenfell in which he states that Stanley 
and Emin Pasha have been delivered up to the 
Mahdi. Major-General Grenfell says that he 
believes the statement in the letter to be correct. 


London, December 18th. 

The Persian Government has assented to the 
proposals of the Russian Consul at Meshed in 
regard to the opening of the River Karun to 
navigation and trade. 

In the House of Commons, a long debate 
has taken place relating to Suakim. Morley 
and Churchill urged that operations be sus- 
pended, and that negotiations be opened. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in reply, 
said that the proposal to retire was unworthy of 
consideration and that it was futile to attempt to 
negotiate at present. Ultimately the House 
approved of the policy of the Government by a 
majority of 89. 


[mavas TeLEoRAss.] 
Paris, November 23rd. 
MM. Nama, Zilly, and Wilson have published 
documents attacking several political person- 
ages. The documents do not mention any 
precise revelation. 
Paris, November 27th. 
The Chamber of Deputies has suspended its 
sittings, protesting against the presence of M. 
Wilson. 
Paris, December 1st. 
The Chamber of Deputies has authorised the 
prosecution on various counts of M. Muna Gilly. 


An important anti-Boulangist meeting has 
been held at Paris. The Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil, Radicals, and the Group of the Extreme 
Right of the Chamber of Deputies were present. 
The attendance is estimated at 10,000, There 
was no disturbance. 





Paris, December 3rd. 
General Boulanger, in a speech at a banquet 
at Nevers, said that he repudiated the intention 
of a coup d'éfat and that he wanted a national 
Republic. 


[From tas “Sixcarone Free Press.) 
London, November 26th. 

Sir Charles Warren has been replaced by Mr. 

James Monro, lately Assistant Commissioner. 
Paris, November 27th. 

French troops having been called out to dis- 
perse disorderly discharged Italian workmen at 
Blidat, were compelled to fire, killing and 
wounding four. 

London, November 28th. 

The 2nd Battalion Kings Own Scottish Bor- 
derers, 25th Regiment, and one hundred British 
mounted infantry from Cairo have been ordered 
forthwith to Suakin. 

In the House of Commons Mr. W. H. Smith 
explained that the Government, on learning the 
steps deemed necessary to repel the continued 
attacks on Suakin, offered the assistance of a 
certain number of British troops, who were only 
to be employed in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, and this offer was accep! It is not 
intended to stop the|traopsrétuanil od 


TINE TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


Se 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Thain Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 7.30, 
8.45," 9 45, and 11 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.35, 2.45, 4.05," 
5, 0.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and 11,15¢ p.m. 

‘Trains Leave TOKvS (Shimbashi) at 6.40, 7 40° 
8.35," 9.45, and 11 a.m.; 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4," S» 
6.15, 7.35, 8.45, 10, and 11.15 p. 

Fanus—First Single, sen 75; Second do., sen 45, 
Third do., 25; First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen go. 

Those 














arked (*) run through without stopping at Trurumi, 
nd Omri Stations. Those marked (1) ave the same 
as above with tNe exception of stopping at Kawasski Station, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Trains ueave Yoxouama at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11 55 a.m.; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex to, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, sen 
19, sen 9; to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sen 13; to F 
sawa, sen's8, sen 34, sen 16; to Hiratsuka, sen 98, 
sen §4, sen 25; to Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sen 95. 




















‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 


‘Trains Leave TOKYO (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.402.m., 
and 230 "and §.35 p.m.; and Maenasmt at 6 and 
11.40 am., and 2.30 and §.35 p.m. 

Fares— class (Separate Compartment), yen 
2.05 ; second-class, yer 1.36; third.class, sen 68. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LeAvm TAKASAKI at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.n.; and Yoroxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m, and 1.40 and 4.45 p.m, 
Farus—First-class, sen 75 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 
Trains—Leave Ovama (down) at 8.55 a.m, and 
1 and 8.05 p.m, and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11am. 
and 3 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, set 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, ser 33. 


TOKYO-SH TOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains reave Urno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and §.35 p.m.; Ursunomtya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (down) 7.90 a.m, and 12.23 
and 5.39 p.m.; Kortyama (down) at 8.59 a.m, and 
1.50 and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusnima (down) at 7 and 
11.15 a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.05 a.m, and 2.30 and 6.55 p m. 

TRAINS LEAVE SuioGaMa (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 3.20 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m., and p.m.; Fuxusnraa (up) at 6 and 
10.01 a.m, and m.; Koxtvaua (up) at 8.03 
am,, and 12.08 p.m,; Ursunomtya (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12.02 and 4.08 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunom first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-clas: ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.92, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 675, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 











cond-class, ser 455 





























NAOETSU-KARUIZAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Naogtsu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, and 
4.30 p.m,, and Karurzawa (down) at 6 and 10.40 a.m. 
and 2.10 p.m. A 
Farns—Second-class, yen 1.76; third, sen 92, 


NAGANO-UEDA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave NaGano (up) at 6 and 10 a.m., and 
3 p.m.; and Uspa (down) at 7.45 a.m., 12m.,and§ p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, sen 54; Third-class, sen 28, 








TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKETOVO (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m, 
Fars—Second.class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘TRAINS Leave Snimpasnt at 8.10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, sen 54; second-class, se 36; 

-class, sen 18. 

‘TRAINS LeAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.tn. 

Farus—First-class, set 39; second-class, sen 26: 
third-class, sen 13. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
Trains trave Nagoya at 9.05 a.m., and 5.05 p.m, 
and TaxuToyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.0 p.in, 
Farns—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, sen 37. 





th 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
a 10.30, a.m., and 1.35 and 4.05 p.m.; and LKAV 





UKA at 6.30 and 10,20 a.m., and 1.20, and 4, 


Fare, sen 20. UNIVERS 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
SS 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Canada, &c. per C.;P. M. Co. Saturday, Dec.J2nd.* 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per C. P.M, Co. Saturday, Dec. 22nd. 
From America ... per P.M. Cr Sunday, ‘Dee. 23rd.¢ 
from Hongkong. per 0. & 0. Co. Wednesday, Dec. 26th.§ 

coun nat, 

Nagasaici & 

Kove é 
From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From America... per O. & O. Co. 














fre Sek Widow, Dee 28th 





Sunday, Dec. 3oth.| 
Sunday, Jan. 6th. 


* Albany left Vancouver, B.C., on December gth. + Parthia 
(with English mail) arrived at Kobe oa December atst. + City of 
Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco via Honolulu on December Sth. 
§ Arabic left Hongkong on December 1gth, | Oxus [with French 
mail) left Hongkong on December aand, Gaelic left San Fran- 
cisco on December 18th. 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 





For Europe, 
Hongkong ... per P.&O.Co. Saturday, Dec. 23rd. 
For Shanghai 
Kove, and$ per N.Y.K.  Moniay, Dec. 2gth 
Nagasaie + 





ake. per C. P.M. Co, 
.. per 0. & U.Co, 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong 





Thursday, Dec. 27th. 
Saturday, Dec. 29th. 





per N.D. Liuyds. Wednesday, Jan. oth. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
a 


ARRIVALS. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 15th December,—Hongkong 8th 
and Amoy 10th December, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,394, Foss, 16th De- 
cember,—Hongkong oth December, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Such, 16th De- 
cember,—Hongkong 8th, Shanghai 11th, and 
Kobe 15th December, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
16th December,—Handa 15th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 17th Decem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 13th December, Coal.— 

Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Mary L. Cushing, American ship, 1,575, Bray, 17th 
December,—New York goth June, 57,700 
cases Oil and General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Suminoye Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Sakai, 
17th Decerber,—Shimonoseki 16th December, 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
17th December,—Hachinohe 16th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. Speck, 17th 
December,—Hongkong th December, vid 
Ragasakt and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S.N. 

0. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 18th December,—Kobe 17th Decem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Spiegelthal, 
18th December,—Shimonoseki 16th Decem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
1gth December,—Yokkaichi 18th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, roth 
December,—San Francisco 28th December, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
19th December,—Kobe 18th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Cascapedia, British steamer, 1,924, Fraser, 20th 
December,—Kobe 18th December, General. 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
20th December,—Hakodate 17th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Burdis, 20th 
December, — Kobe 10th December, Mails 
and General. ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 20th 
December, Yokkaichi 19th December, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Koreyets, Russian gunboat, Captain B. S. Oste- 
letsky, 21st December,—Kobe roth Decem- 
ber. 

Scammell Brothers, British bark, 1,218, Inness, 
2tst December,—New York 7th July, Oil and 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
























DEPARTURES. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
rigingth{Devember,—-Honolulu, General.—Nip- 
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Crown of Arragon, British steamer, 1,486, Fer- 








guisson, 16th December,—Kobe, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Calédonien, French steamer, 2,632, H. de Mau- 
beuse, 16th December,—Shanghai vid Kobe, 





Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes 

Co. 

Alberta, British steamer, 2,214, Murray, 17th De- 
cemnber,— Kobe, Geneial.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. 


Suminoye Maru, Japanese steamer, 856, Sakai, 
18th_ Decembér,—Nagasaki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wyn, 18th 
December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

ne, German steamer, 1,394. Foss, 19th De- 

ember,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 











Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,000, W. B. 
Seabury, 19th December,—San_ Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Thompson, 
19th December,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
igth December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
19th December, —Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
19th December, — Oginohama, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese st 
2oth December,—Kobe, 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 20th Decem- 

ber,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

ata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,090, Deum= 
mond, 20th December,—Hakodate, Mails and 
eneral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Matsuma, 
20th Decemb: neval.—Nip- 
pon Yasen Ki 




















ner, 704, Okuma, 
General.—Nippon 




































Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, Metcalfe, 2tst 
ember,—Hongkong, Mails and General, 
—0.& S.S. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—For San Francisco: Captain and 
Mrs. G. S. Bray in cabin, 

Per French sieamer Natal, from Hongkong vid 
Shanghai and Kobe:—Mr. Sho, Mr. Matsu- 

; Mr. and Mrs, Pernet and 2 children, Mr. 
k, Sister Delphine, Sister Sebastien, Sister 
bine, Mr. Gaudry, Ne. Amsden, Me. Coye and 
servant, Mrs, Sakadzuki and servant, Mr. Reid, 
and Mr. Crawford in cabin, 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
iand Kobe:—Mrs. Paul, Rey. and Mrs. 
d four children, Mr.and Mrs. E. J. Moss, 
and native servant, Mr. Geo. Alfen, Mr. 
Komai, Mr. and Mrs. Staniland, and 2 Chinese in 
cabin. 



























Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe:=Colonel Makinoy Lieut Uyehara, Lieut. 
Tsurnda, Rev. R. A. Thomson, Messrs. .G. Sale, 





and D. B. Chisholm in cabin; and 106 passengers 
in steerage, 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco :—Colonel and Mrs. W. Marshall, Mr, and 
Mrs. Arthur A. Brigham and infant, Messrs. Pak 
Chung Yang, Ye a 
Chun Son, Mis. E. V, Thorn, Miss Eliza Hubon, 
Miss Mamie ‘Thorn, Miss Hattie Thorn, Master 
porn, Miss Ida N. Smith, Miss Adelaide 
ay, Mr. Spencer G. McKenzie, Rev. and 
H. Ballagh, Miss Fisher, Miss Dickerson, 
Mr. Wm. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. H. Hammond, 
and Mr. Austin Tere in cabin; and Mr. K. Re 
Hongkon 
a iss, The Pundita Rama- 
. Emma Brainerd Ryder, M.D., Hon. 
Child, Rev. C. R. Mager, Rev. J. Grundy, 
and Judge J. J. Molony in cabin, For Shanghai: 
Mr. ‘Thos. Lang, Rev. and Mis. G. B. Smyth and 

Rev. and Mrs. ‘I. C. Britton, and Rey, E. 




































apanese steamer Maguto Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—Miss Taketani ‘Salu, Messrs. Matsu- 
ninra Junjiro, and Taketani Zenkichi in cabi 
and 4o passengers in steera 


Per Japanese steamer Omi Mart, fs 












Kobe: 








Miss C. Tans plain Yoshira, Engineer 
, Lieut. uki, Lient, Yoshioka, Rev 
‘Thontson, Messis. Creagh, S. Salaatiota, 





alin S. Murano, and M. 
Messt 





Kol: 
isoto, S Mura 
~ Tanaka, and B. 
and 14 passengers in ier 


Digitized by 


Nain eabi 
i, M. Oy. 
naki in second 





Jay, Yi Jong Ha, Kam| 4 
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DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Caledonien, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Major-General H. Horie, Count S. 
Hino, Count and Countess Rogendotf, Dr. and 
Mis. F. W. Elderton, Mr. and Mrs. Perard and 
child, Mrs. K. Watanabe, Messrs. Fujimura, N. 
Sugule, and Ginsburg in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Mr, and Mrs. F. Reed, Messrs, W. 
H. Talbot and servant, R. Kondo, N. Puruda, 
and T, Tanaka in cabin ; Mr. and Mrs, Bercovice, 
Messrs. Nikaido, R. Kion, Kaest, Ri, Aln, Araki, 
Oka, Chong Vii Hung, FP. B.’ Reilley, R. 
Young, U.S.N., and H. E. Boyle, U.S.N., in 
second class; and 71 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Mrs. E. E, Danault and child, Mr. 
F. A. Millne, Mr. and Mrs. Le Cha Lun, Mr, 
and Mrs. Le Wan Lang, Mr. and Mrs. A. Boun- 
cell, Mrs. Nachtigal and son, Captain and Mrs. 
G. S. Bray, Messis, A. tat feldt, J. Mayers. C. 
H. P. Noyes, HM. J. turner, &, W. Neill 
Win. S. Smith, U.S.N., J O'Brien, C. Stopani, 
and W. McK. Graham in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Kube Marn, for Kobe 
Miss Leete, Messrs. A. Byrne, ‘I’. Hayashi, 
Yoshida, S. ‘Terada, M. Iwaya, and J. Konis! 
cabin; Messrs. Chisholm, N, Kajima, T. Inonye, 
K Fujita, L. Ichikawa, T. Ikeda, K. Fuku 
S. Tetamura, T. Nakano, T. Kikuchi, M. Taka 
H. Ejima, aid K. Tachibana second in class, and 
163 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako- 
date :—Messrs. S. Sonoda, Y. Yamada, N 
S. Inaba, T. Hayashi, and K. Oshima in cabin; 
and 43 passengers in steerage. 






































CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sugar 4,409 bags, general 
merchandise 2,619 package: 

Per Japanese steamer Zukio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Treasure, $19,100.00. 

Per French steamer Caledonien, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk, for France 1,505 bales, for Italy 
20 bales; for England, 136 bales; total 1,661 bales. 











Waste silk for France 379 bales; for England, 53 
bales; total 432 bales. Treasure for Shanghai, 
$21,000; for Hongkong, $10,000; for Saigon, 
3700; for Singapore, $100,000 ; total, $131,700. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:— 




























Shanghai 10 
Hyogo $35 
Yokohama go 2,034 
Hongkong = 34 
Amoy 356 14,872 
Total... 14452 17,585 

2 1orabs 

Shanghai 140 140 
Hongkong 102 — 102 
Yokoliama 1,246 34246 
Total ... 1,483 = 488 

REPORTS, 


‘The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Metcalfe, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 28th November, 
at 5 p.m.; had strong head winds, high sea, and 
swell to meridian; thence strong gales and heavy 
seas to 150! Ii, long.; thence to port strong to mo- 
weather, last 24 hours fine weather with 
north-westerly winds. ‘Time, 20 days, 5 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
P. Frahm, reports :—Left Hakodate the 17th De- 
cember, at2p.m, Arrived at Oginohama the 18th, 
at 11.40 a.m, and left the roth, at 8.15 a.m.; had 
westerly and northerly winds, smooth water, and 
exceptionally delightful weather throughout. At- 
ived at Yokohama the 20th December, at 9 a.m. 




















‘ST COMMERCIAT.. 
eas 
IMPORTS. 

For Yarns and Grey Goods there is a decided 
firmness, in consequence of higher cost and re- 
duced shipments, but.the excessive supplies early 
in the year have created such a low range of 
prices that buyers can hardly nd the 
market hardening on a small business, and they 
have very reluctantly paid rather higher prices 

Woollens, however, and 
I temain inactive and ‘only 
y low rates. 
es for the week amount to 1,000 bales 
English Spinnings, and 200 bates Bombays. 
juve bales Enylish Yarn have been since 





LAT. 











Si 








sold at a slight advance in quotations, and the 
market is now 25 or 50 cents per picul higher all 
round and strong. 

Corton Pisce Goops.—5,000 pieces 9 Ibs. 
Shirtings, 1,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, 1,000 
pieces ‘I.-Cloths, 5,000 pieces Turkey Reds, ‘100 
pieces Cotton Italians, 3,000 pieces Velvet, and 100 
pieces Silk Satins, are the sales reported. 

Woo tens.—3,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
500 pieces Italian Cloth, 300 pieces Flannel, 240 
pieces Cloth, and 2,000 pairs Blankets, form the 
business of the week. 



















COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... $30.00 to 30.75 
Nos. 16/24, Med 31.00 to 31.75, 
Nos. 16,24, Good to Best "32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 16/24, Revetse 33.00. to 34.00 
Nos. 23/32, Ordinar: 32.50 to 33.25 
Nos. 28 32, Med 33.50 to 34.50 


32, Good 
8/12, Medium to Be 
No. 328, Two-fold 
jo. 428, Lwo-fold 


34.75 to 35.50 
38.00 to 39.75 
36.50 to 38.00 
38.50 to 41.00 
28.00 to 29.00 
26.75 to 28.00 
23.00 to 25.50 
PIKCE GOODS. 








































istings—841D, 38h yds. gginches $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shitings—oih, 384 yds. asinches a.t0 to 2.55 
1. Cloth—7ih, 24 g2inches .. 1.4o to 1.55 
Indigo Shicting Us, 4ginches... 1:50 to 1.67% 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 30inches... 1.70 to 2-30 
Cottun—ItaliansacdSattegae Mack, 32 | ten thaw, 

inches 0.07 to 014 
Turkey Reds—12 to 24th, 24 yards, 30 os 

inches 
Turkey Reds—24 to 30h, 24 yards, 30 

inches to 14s 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

aches to 1.85 
Velvets—Ilack, 35 yards, 231 to 6.60 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 lo 072 
Vaflacliolas, 12 yacds, 43 inches to 2.054 

Woo! 

Plain Osleans, 4o-42 yards, 321 lw 5.50 
Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 incl to "30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 i 

Medi to ash 
Italian Cloth, 

Common 18 to anh 





Some sales “to arrive '’ are said to have been 


r prices, which are on the whole 
tending downwards, especially for Wire Nails and 


Bar Iron. Plate and Galvanized sheets are said 
to be firmer, but there is very little disposition for 
business. Deliveries of ‘Tin Plates have been 


good, but there are no fresh sales to report. 














Flat Baes, 4 ine 
Flat Bars, } inch. 
Round and square up to § 
Nailrod, assorte 

Nailrod, small size 
Wire Nails, assorted 
Tin Plates, per hox 
Pig Iron, No. 3. 





Nothing new in this market. There is now 
very little spot” cargo to be had, and if ships do 
hot soon arrive, the present rates of delivery will 
soon ran away with the small stock still left in the 
Nakamura godowns, Quotations unchanged, but 


nominal. 
QuoraTions. 





Chester $2,171 to 2.20 
2.15 to 2.178 
2.128 to 2.15, 


2110 to asta 






Russian 





SUGAR, 
‘The only sale of Sugar reported for the seven 
days to date is 2,460 prose: of White Refined 





at the following price: piculs at $7,025 
per picul, 1,035. piculs at 30. 80 per picul, 250 
piculs at $6.32} per picul, 735 piculs at $5 65 per 
picul, and 51 piculs at $5.10 per picul. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


White Refined 









Manila : 
Java and Penang 3:50 
Pentama 3.50 
Nami 3.00 
Brown 70 to3.80 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 14th instant. Since 
that date setUlements are 4,380 piculs divided thus : 
—Hanks 535 piculs, Filatures 1,935, Rereels 1,115, 
Kakeda 425, Oshu 370. Direct shipments have 
been about 7o piculs, making the total export 


busin@r id ithe eek equal to 4,450 piculs. 
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The heavy buying noted in our last has continued 
and the upward movement in prices has gathered 
strength. During the past fortnight no less than 
8,000 piculs have been purchased, (a big trade for 
Yokohama) and holders are very conservative 
about the balance of their holdings. Prices are up 
to the quotation given below but must be con- 
sidered more or less nominal as buyers generally 
do not seem disposed to follow the market up, and 
on the other side holders (having so many dollars 
in hand from the recent sales) do not care about 
selling more at present. Some of these latter 
declare their intention of holding on till after New 
Year to see what comes of it then, 








The principal business has again been for 
Europe and the mail steamer leaving to-morrow 
should carry a good shipment. 

Arrivals have been about 1,000 piculs, but this 
did little to counterbalance the large sales, and 
the stock list now slews only 7,800 piculs of all 
descriptions, or about half what there was on hand 
at this date last year. 

‘The principal buying has been in Filatures and 
Re-reels (the stock of the latter seems to be running 
low) although other descriptions have had a turn, 
a London buyer operating in a large line of 
Hanks. 

There have been two shipping opportunities. 
French and American mails both carrying Silk. 
The former (Caledonien) had 1,637 bales for 
Europe, and the latter (City of Peking) took 1,246 
bales for the New York market These departures 
bring the present export figures up to 23,454 
piculs, against 20,577 last year and 15.923 at same 
date in 1886. There are still in course of inspec- 
tion and packing in foreign godowns between four 
and five thousand piculs of recent purchases which 
are being hurried through for immediate shipment. 

Hanks.—Not much done until a day or two 
back, when an English firm bought about 800 
native bales of Hachoji, Chichibu, and Foshu at 
some $40 above the lowest point. Prices are now 
strong at quotations, but this class is not in so 
much favour as the factory-reeled Silk. 





3 





Filatures—Heavy buying; and prices have 
leaped up until $700 has been paid for a parcel 
“extra” Muroyama, fine size. Other fine size 
silks are proportionately dear, and so great has 
been the demand (speculative or otherwise) for 
Europe that some buyers for that quarter have 
been purchasing qualities that are usually destined 
for America. Among well known chops we see 
the following :—Gakosha $657}, Hasegawa $650, 
Meijusha $640, Kaimeisha $645, Kairosha $645, 
but it is not probable that these rates would be ac- 
cepted to-day. 


Re-reels.—These have shared in the general ex- 
cilement, and at one time holders were asking $620 
for Five Girl and similar quality in Foshu thread. 
At closing they are not quite so strong, and offer 
to sell autnmn-reels at $600, the price at which 
some Tortoise were sold a day or two back. 
In this class also enquities are ‘coming in from 
Lyons for sorts which are usually reserved (both 
in quality and size) for the American trade. 

Kakeda.—A sudden spurt in these, one hong 
paying $640 for a small parcel of Daruma chop 
Biker buyers do not seem inclined to follow on and 
quotations are more or less nominal at these high 
prices. 

Oshu.—Considerable business both in Sendai 
and Hamatsuki at prices which shew a marked 
rise on last week’s quotations. 


Quorations. 





































Hanks—No. +4 a Seanon 1888-89, 1887-88. 1886-87. 
pee , rege Picuts. Prewn Preves, 
ee NG, 05301 Waste Silk 3. 10,954 
aks—No. 24 (Shinshu) $20 to 530] Waste Sitk...... ; x 
Het Ne: 2} (est) Se tease] Pierced Cocoon thos "S338 

500 to 505 reared 
490 t0.495 14,215 14,276 
pegeprs Setementsand Dect} vs sieatse 
‘ 7 Export from rst July § "9 , 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 660 to670]  « asiees fi 
Filatures—Now 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 650 too Stock, 21st December... 7,700 9,600 
ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denies 630 to64o a saaedeelinate So Pee 
Lian J eee Cho to Gio] Availablesuppliestodate 27,500 23,800 27,200 
FERS H teint Gro to 20) Exchange has Muctuated a little, closing at or 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Hest No. 1 G20 to 630| near last week's rate fs. Credits, 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 600 tote | 3/14; Documents, 3/18} 
Re-teels—No- 14s 13, ee 17 deniers 590 tosos Documents 3/13; New York, 30 d/s. .G., 
-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 580 to 585 hued DP : fe ere 
De ee Ne te taae denierd 360 to 363 3 oe) Hey $767; Panis, 4 m/s., fes. 3.96; 6 

Kaira a nr £5. 3.98. 

Nast 2006301 stimated Silk Stock, 21st Dec., 1888: — 
Kakedas—No. 570 to 580 Raw. reves. Waste, ricuns, 
Kitedas—Ne. 350 to 560] Hanks 1,700 | Cocoons ... 

Kakedas—No. S40 to 545] Filatures * 3,960 | Noshi-it 
Kakedas—No. S30 to 535] Re-reels ” 050 | Kibiso 
Kakedas—N 320 to 525| Kakeda 790| Mai 
Oshu Ss 520 to 530 Oshu 310) Sundries .. 
$10 to I YTaysaam Kind. 40 
O QS srotat piculs 07.850! Total sigalg 
OS mes at RINIVERSITY O 








Export Tables Raw Silk to 21st Dec., 1888 :— 




















Seamer iAH Mg, a8Ky-8B,— H886RT. 
Hace Baur, ataes 

Karope 14,245, 9.497 8,070 
America J 11948 10,625 7,880 
Hales 23,193 20,122 15,950 

Fatale {Peck 23454 20,577 15,923 
itlementaandDirect ? TNA: rower, euts 
riutirann it fay $28,059 20,900 17,250 
Stock, 21st December... 7,850 15,100 11,700 
Available suppliestodate 35,g00 36,000 28,950 


WASTE SILK. 


There has been rather more doing in this branch, 
and Settlements for the week are fully 1,500 piculs, 
as follows :—Cocoons go piculs, Noshi 650 piculs, 
Kibiso 645 piculs, Mazwata 120 piculs, Sundries 5 
piculs. These are all by foreign hongs, the Japa- 
nese expoiters not as yet operating in Waste. 


This market does not seem to have caught the 
fever of excitement which is visible on the Raw 
Silk side. At the same time holders are naturally 
firm, and for good quality buyers have to pay full 
rates. This state of things restricts business for 
shippers claim that advices from consumers are by 
tio means good as far as Waste and Cocoons are 
concerned. 











The Caledonien (16th) had 447 bales for Shang: 
ai, Marseilles and London, and the City of Peking 
(1gth) also carried 20 bales Noshi for the New 
York trade. These shipments bring the present 
total export up to 16,197 piculs against 11,155 last 
year and 14,276 at same date in 1886, leaving some 
3,500 piculs in godowns being sorted and packed. 











Cocoons.—A small trade goes on at about former 
prices, but good quality is now very scarce. The 
transaction of the week was a parcel Naji-ko at 
$57- 

Noshi.—Good current business herein at some 
advance on late rates for Oshu kinds, $126 having 
been paid. In Foshu considerable sales at $76 
and thereabouts.” Fine Bushu is a little dearer also. 





Kibiso.—A fair amount doing in Filature at 
$o5 to $110, Sendai $g0, Zaguri $70, Shinshu $65, 
Mino $40, Foshu $39. These do not shew much 
if any advance on late quotations, although holders 
are hopeful of better rates in the near future. 


Mawata.—A few parcels of good to best quality 
settled at from $155 to $180 according to grade, 


QUOTATIONS, 


115 to 120 
105 to 110 







o—Filature, Medium 
i-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
i-ito—Shinshu, Best 
ito—Shinshu, Good 
ins 





rdinary 
, Best selected 


K N Sommor 1 


7 
Mawata—Good to Best .. 


160 to 180 


Export Table Waste Silk to 21st Dec., 1888 :— 














































TEA. 

There have been no transactions in Tea during 
the past seven days. Total settlements from both 
ports are:—Yokolama 175,730 piculs, and Kobe 
134,000 piculs, total 309,730 piculs, as compared 
with 326,430 piculs at the same period in 188 
Following are the Tea shipments from Js 
since last report:—The C.P. steamer Batavia 
sailed from here on the 2oih ultimo taking 7,615 
Ibs. for New York and 134,977 lbs. for Canada, 
making 142,592 Ibs. from Robe; the Suez i 
steamer Lennox took 185,677 Ibs. for Canada, 
from Kobe; the O. & O. steamer Belgic sailed on 
the Sih with 28,449 Ibs. for New York, taking 
3,522 Ibs, for Chicago, $3,272 Ibs. for Canada, 
and 6,000 Ibs. for San’ Francisco, aggregating 
91,243 Ibs. from Kobe; the Yorkshire for New 
York sailed on the 13th inst. with 92,721 Ibs. for 
New York and 191,145 Ibs. for Canada, footing up 
283,866 Ibs. from Yokohama, and the City of 
Peking sailed on the 19th inst.’ with 9,806 Ibs. for 
New York, 30,727 Ibs. for Chicago, 62,702 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, and 11,080 lbs. for Canada amount- 
ing to 114,315 tbs. from Yokohama. 



































ren ricut. 
Common... $roto tt 
Good Common 12 to 34 
Medium... 1 1to 16 
Good Medium | 17 8019 
Fine .. 20 to 22 
Finest 23 & u'pds 
hi : 
Choicest J Nominal 


EXCHANGE, 


Though Exchange has fluctuated somewhat dur- 
ing the interval, rates remain much about the same 
as those of a week ago. 

Nocl s 





ange. 
¢—Bank Bills on demand. 
g—Bank 4 months’ s 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ s 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ si 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Pi 
On Hongkong 
On Hongkeng—Private 10 days’ six! 
; Bank sight 
rivate 10 days’ sight .. 
Rank Bills on demand. 
Private 30 days’ sight ..... 
Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days sight... 
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‘Awanen Goud MEDAL L'Poot InTERN'L ExiisiTiow, 1388. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGSOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIAGTED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
‘**Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
**Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“olden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IW ALL UBUAL SIZES, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Established @ Quartor of a Century. 




















SH PERFUMERY, 


nearly a ‘contary, surpasses 
iti ws tara amrance 
OUTTA, 1884 
SPRING FLOWERS 
JOORRY CLUS | JASMDE 
HELIOTROPE ZX 
‘Atkineon's reno 


ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER 


ATKINSON'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Cee ee aanemiay eneteytage ad 
Pisarvine the Teeth and Gums 


Of alt Dealers, and of the Manufacturers = 
& E. ATKINSON, 


J, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
Tre atk~A™ White owe "bn a" olden 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
‘April 10, 1886. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pron suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all."”_ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 

n his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”” 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the seevice of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
nts, to whom I served out a quantity of 

ese are most useful to an explorer, as 
staable purgative properties they created 
jable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value." 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all ki cts miraculously in healing ulcera= 
tions, curing, skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 























Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371, says—" I had with me a quantity of Hello: 
Ointment. “I gave some to the people, and nothing 
exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milky 
tter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
oonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan: 
peas, and the demand became so great thet | wae 
ed to lock up the small remaining “stock: 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors th out 
the World. dl 
Digitized by 

























YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 










And see that each Jur bears Baroa Licbig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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FINEST — AND 
MEAT-FLAVOU! 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Wenkness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


ip 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
a ee ee Oe 





To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
lompany, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LIMITED, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. — 
CAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 














The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 








safest and most gentle 
{ Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
“males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


CAEN Bias pees 
jal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections, 








DINNEFORDS\) ¥ 
FLUID 
MAGN ESA /basitsateiestanrtced tat eosin 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 








O08 


iG MACHINERY 


For the Reduction and Treatment of 


GOLD, SILVER, 
COPPER, 


AND OTHER ORES. 


1B, JORDAN, SON & COMMANS, 


Beasts Engineers and Manufacturers, 
URCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


sole Published for the Proprietor, at No. 72, Main Gigi salidnereiy 
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Susstany or News 
Notes 
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The Chinese Official Abroad 
Married Missionaries ..... 
Misrepresentations about Roman Cathol 
Life lnsurance as an Investment 
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“€ BAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 

































NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JaPan 
Werxty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1ror. 











Yoxouama: Sarurpay, Dec. 29TH, 1888. 








BIRTHS, 
On the 22nd inst., at No. 113, Bluff, Mrs. F, GRUNWALD 
of a daughter. 
On the 27th instant, at No, 3, Sannencho, Kojimachi, 
* Tokyo, the wife of ALsrRT Mosse of a Son. 














SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue new 5 sen nickel pieces will be put in cir- 
culation about the end of February next. 


Tue laying of rails between Seta and Baba, on 
the Koto Railway, in Otsu, has been completed. 


Tue Imperial University will be closed on the 
25th inst. for the holidays, up to the roth prox. 


Ir is stated that Japanese Consulates will be 
established next year at Bombay and two other 
places. 


A meretine of various Governors and Prefects 
will be held about the end of next month in the 
Home Office. 


Trarric between Akashi and Himeji on the line 
of the Sanyo Railway Company was opened on 
the 23rd instant. 


Prorrssor Cuas. B. Storrs, of the College of 
Law in the Imperial University. left on the 25th 
instant for home. 


Mr. Tava Komon, formerly a Secretary of the 
Daijokan, has been appointed a Secretary in 
the Cabinet Office. 





‘Tue section between Shizuoka and Kozu of the 
Tokaido Railway will be opened for traflic on 
the rst February next. 


Tue section between Kozu and Numazu of the 
Tokaido Railway has been completed and ballast 
trains run daily on the line. 


Germany, the French Government, and the 
King of Italy. 


Ir has been decided by the Mito Railway Com- 
pany that traflic between Oyama and Mito will 
be opened on the 16th proximo. 


Tue Empress-Dowager is expected to leave the 


3) capital next spring for Kyoto, where Her Majesty 


proposes to reside for some time. 


Restpents of Tokyo have established a private 
school for the blind at Hiyoshicho, Kyobashi, 
which will be opened next month. 


Viscount Kawase, Japanese Ministerto London, 
who’ is now staying in the capital will leave for 
England about the end of next month, 


Durine 250 days of last year the’ value of coins 
struck at the Osaka Mint was yen 11,200,000, 
the daily average being about yen 46,000. 


Rev. G. F, Versecx, D.D., who has been over 
twenty-seven years in Japan, proposes, its said, 
to leave for home about the 17th of next month. 


Tue promoters of the Yamagata Railway pro- 
pose to apply to the Government about the end 
of next month for a permanent charter to com- 
mence operations. 


At a late meeting of the Naval Ordinance 
Conncil, it was decided that the estimates for 
the manufacture of arms for the next fiscal year 
will be yen 800,000. 


Two new steamers of 2,000 tons and 3,300 tons, 
ordered by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha from Eng- 
land, have been completed, and will arrive 
shortly at Yokohama. 





A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the Im- 
perial Marine Products Company will be held 
on the 22nd proximo at the Bankers’ Club at 
Sakamotocho, Nihonbashii 


Mr. Oyama Tsunasuxke, Secretary of the Japa- 
nese Legation in Paris, has been appointed a 
Commissionor to the International Exhibition to 
be opened next year in Paris. 


Four steam launches ordered by the Naval De- 
partment from the Hirano Shipbuilding Yard at 
Ishikawajima have been completed, and their 
steam trials will take place shortly, 


Mr. Tsupono, Japanese Vice-Consul at Canton, 
has intimated to the Foreign Office that a Japa- 
nese Consulate has been established at Shamien 
(Canton) and was opened on the 6th instant. 


Count Oyama presented a sword as a farewell 
gift to Captain Von Blankenberg of the Military 
Academy, who left on the r2th instant for home 
on the expiration of the term of his engagement. 


A RowiNG match, in which twenty boats started, 
took place between Kannonsaki and the First 
Fort at Shinagawa (27 nautical miles) on the 
2istinstant, A boat belonging to the Yoko- 





Carratn Ijtcut Kosuxe, an artillery officer, has 
been permitted to accept and wear decorations 


Digitized by Gox gle 


suka Admiralty Office arrived at the fort first at 
12,05 p.m., having started from Kannonsaki at 


Vice-Admiral Viscount Kabayama, 
Vice-Minister of State for the Navy, Vice-Ad- 
miral Viscount Nirei, President of the Naval 
Staff Board, and a large number of naval officers 
witnessed the finish of the race. 


Tue Peeresses’ School was closed on the 24th 
instant for holidays, and will be re-opened on 
the r1th proximo. The Peers’ School was closed 
on the 25th instant, and will be re-opened on 
the 8th proximo. 


Owine to the destruction of the buildings of 
the Tokyo City Assembly by fire, the room of 
the Section of Bonds, in the Tokyo City Go- 
vernment Office, will be used in the meantime 
as an assembly hall. 


A rriat of the dredger Sodegawa Maru, took 
place on the 17th instant in the vicinity of 
Ishikawajima, Tokyo. The work of dredging 
Tokyo Bay will be begun shortly by be Japan 
Engineering Company. 


Tue Naval Department has ordered from the 
Onohama Naval Shipbuilding Yard at Kobe a 
three-masted gunboat of 630 tons. The vessel 
will be 154 feet in length, and will attain a 
speed of 11 knots per hour. 


Tue naval authorities contemplate purchasing a 
lot of land at Maizuru (Tango), on which to 
erect buildings for the Fourth Admiralty Office, 
and also ground at Sawakamura and Hiramura, 
on which to build powder magazines, 





Ir is stated that on his return to Japan, Mr 
Sonoda, Japnese Consul to London, who has 
been re-called, will be appointed Vice-President 
of the Bank of Japan, vacant by the promotion 
of Mr. Tomita to the office of President. 





Tue ceremony in connection with the opening 
of the new iron bridges of Tenmabashi and 
Tenjinbashi, Osaka, took place on the 21st inst. 
The Governor of the city and a large number 
of officials and private gentlemen were present. 


Ir is stated that Messrs. Maruyama, Director 
of the Imperial Library, Mudaguchi, and Haya- 
kawa will shortly be appointed senators, and 
that various ollicials and peers who rendered 
services during the restoration in 1868, will also 
be made senators. 


Tue levelling of ground for the temporary build- 
ings of the Upper House of-the National As- 
sembly to be erected at Uchi-Saiwaicho, Koji- 
machi, has been completed, and the construction 
of the Lower House has begun. Work on both 
Houses is expected to be completed in May 
next. 


Proressox Cuas. B, Storrs, B.A., LLB., of 
the College of Law in the Imperial University, 
visited the Akasaka Palace on the morning of 
the 21st instant and was received by H.M. the 
Emperor in farewell audience. Mr. Oyama 
Tsunasuke, lately appointed Secretary of the 
Japanese Legation in Paris and his wife, were 
received by their Majesties the Emperor and 
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Empress, and Viscountess Kawase Hideko, 
wife of the Japanese Minister to London, who 
returned lately from England, was also received 
by Her Majesty. 


H.M. the Emperor witnessed polo by officers of 
the Imperial Body-guards and Chamberlains and 
officials of the Imperial Household in the Im- 
perial Park onthe 24th instant. Their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince Arisugawa Taruhito, Prince 
Fushimi and Prince Kitashirakawa were also 
present. 


Tut office of Vice-President of the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange will be left vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Nakano, who has been elected President 
of the Kansai Railway Company. The election 
of Vice-President will take place at a general 
meeting of shareholders of the exchange to be 
held next month, 


Durtne the first half of this month the number 
of visitors to the Tokyo Museum, in Ueno 
Park, was 2,256, of whom 2,101 were adults, 40 
children, and 115 students. Visitors to the 
Zoological Gardens during the same period 
numbered 6,974, of whom 6,411 were adults, 
448 children, and 115 students, 


Tue piercing of a tunnel 125 ken in length (one 
ken is 6 feet) between Isogomura and Morimura, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, which was begun in May 
last has been nearly completed and will be 
opened before the end of next month. Visitors 
to Tomioka will be able to proceed there by 
carriage when the tunnel is finished. 





Major Kawacirta, an infantry officer, has been 
appointed Japanese Consul at San Francisco, 
while Mr. Fujii, Japanese Consul there, has 
been transferred to New York, Mr. Suzuki, 
Japanese Consul at Jinsen, has been transferred 
to Hongkong and Macao, and Mr. Yoshida Jiro 
proceeds as Consul to London, vce Mr. Sonoda. 


Tur interment of the remains of the mother of 
Countess Okuma took place, in accordance with 
the Buddhist rites, on the afternoon of the 17th 
instant, in the cemetery of the Tenndji Temple, 
at Yanaka. The funeral was attended by a large 
number of officials and private gentlemen. The 
deceased lady had attained the age of seventy 
years. 


In reply to an enquiry made by Count Inouye 
as to proposed alterations in the organization 
of the Tokyo Dendrological School, at Komaba, 
under the control of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, Professor Max Fesca of 
the Department has submitted a statement on 
the subject to the Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. 


H.M. tHe Exrrror dined on the 2oth instant 
at noon in the Palace with their Imperial 
Highnesses Prince Komatsu, Prince Fushimi, 
Prince Kitashirakawa, and Prince Arisugawa 
Takehito, Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal; Count Kuroda, Minister President 
of State, Count Ito, President of the Privy 
Council; Counts Inouye, Yamada, Matsukata, 
and Oyama, Viscounts Mori, Enomoto, and 
Hijikata, Ministers of State; Marquis Toku- 
daiji, Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor; 
Count Terashima, Vice-President of the Privy 
Council; Counts Sasaki, Soeshima, Higashi- 
kuze, Yoshii, and Katsu, Viscounts Fukuoka, 
Sano, Yoshida, and Nomura, and Messrs, 
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Kawano and Motoda, Privy Councillors; Mr. 
Inouye, Chief Secretary, and Messrs. Ito and 


Kaneko, Secretaries of the Privy Council. total quantity grown was 

—= (2,761,523 Awamme), whereas the quantity ex- 
ported was, as we certainly know from Custom 
House returns, 217,579 piculs, or 29 million- 


Tue Import market is not expected to be very 
brisk at this season, yet quite a cheerful tone 
has been imparted to the trade in Yarns and |} 


production does not go farther back than 1878. 
In that year, according to official statistics, the 


22,782,565 Ibs. 


bs. The official statistics thus make out 


Piece-goods during the past week, prices have| that in 1878 Japan sent abroad about 6 mil- 


advanced, and enquiries have been made for |; 
articles long neglected. The sales of English 
Yarns have been greatly in excess of Bombays, 
and for all counts of the former more money 
has been paid. Shirtings, Turkey Reds, and 
other textiles have been in much better demand, 
and the Woollen trade has improved. Prices 


duction. 
placed on such figures. 
rate of increase in production, indicated by the 
official statistics between 1878 and 1884, and 
apply it to the period 1884-88, the production 
for 1888 should have been about 70 million 


ion Ibs. of tea in excess of her total pro- 
It is plain that no reliance can be 
If, again, we take the 


are well maintained in the Metal market, and | bs., instead of 199 millions, as stated by the 


enquiries that will lead to ultimate business are 


vernacular press. We trust to be able before 


made, but actual sales remain about the same. long to place more accurate and trustworthy 


The Kerosene market has weakened, and Oil “to 
arrive” has been sold for less money. Sugar is 
dull, and only a few thousand piculs of White 
sorts have been moved off. The Silk “boom” 
is about over, and the late rush on the noble 
article has reduced the stock to such an extent 


statistics before our readers. 
confine ourselves to noting the difficulty of 
basing any accurate conclusion on existing data. 


At present we 


Tue silk “ boom” of the past fortnight has been 
an event in the history of this Settlement. 


Of 


as to induce among holders of the remainder | the arithmetical significance of the ‘‘ boom” we 


the idea that they will obtain the prevailing high 
rates for the balance of the crop, but the factors 
of supply and demand will come in now, no one 


cannot give a better idea than by quoting two 
extracts from the circulars of Messrs. Griffin 
and Co. for the weeks ending the 14th and 21st 


apparently being quite certain of the quantity or | instant respectively :— 


quality of the Silk still remaining up country. The 
Waste Silk trade has continued good, holders} 
refrain from pressing sales but obtain the prices 
asked, though doubtless more extensive purchases 
would have been made had the opposite parties | s 
been more of one mind. There has been little 
done in Tea, though prices are without altera- 
tion. Exchange has been fairly steady, and 


closes a point above last week's rates. 
ite t 
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Iv a recent issue we gave statistics showing that 
the total produce of tea in Japan during the| 
current year was 24,177,587 kwamme, or 
199,465,093 Ibs. Deducting from this an ex- 
port of 50 million’Ibs. in round numbers, about} ¢ 


or 4 Ibs. per head of the total population of the 


3.354 piculs, distributed as follows 
Filatures 1,507 piculs, Re-reels 863, Kakeda 345 piculs, 
Oshw 123 piculs. Additional to these figures direct 


trade for the past week equal to 


and Lyons operating freely on this side. 
buyers have not been specially active, although 
fluenced by the purchasing for Europe) shippers have 
operated to some extent. 


site . 5 c i Silk. 
150 millions remained for home consumption, | t.o48 bal Sat be 


Ancona (9th) had 460 bales for Europe; the General 
Werder (12th) took 1g0 bales en route for Genoa and 


Our last issue was dated the 7th instant. Since then 


we have had an active market with very large transac. 


‘ions, the settlements for the week 








Hanks 516 piculs, 


hipments are 186 piculs, thus mal 








0 piculs. 
‘The chief business has been for Europe, both London 
American 





Prices generally are higher 
han they were at the date of our last report. Sterling 


exchange declined at one time, and holders took the 


ull advantage of that, and, at closing, quotations are 
regular, some dealers being disposed tu wait events 


before parting with more sille. 


Arrivals have been on a fair scale, but the buying 


has been so brisk that stocks are considerably reduced. 


it stands to reason that supplies will continue to fall 


off during the winter, and we look for a steadily de- 
creasing stock- 





There have been three shipping opportunities during 
he interval, American, English, ‘and German men 
‘The Belgic (8th) carried 
038 bales for New York and neighbourhood; the 


empire. These figures were taken directly and] London. ‘These departures bring the present Export 


without verification from the vernacular press, 
and they naturally attracted attention, being 
largely in excess of any commonly accepted 
estimate. The latest official statistics published 
do not carry us to a date more recent than 
1884, the production of tea for that year being 
shown as follows :— 
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Iwate. 44731 Total.....evamme 6,013,984 
According to the above table the total produc- | y 
tion for 1884 was only 50 million Ibs. in round 
numbers. The export for that year was 354 


millions, so that the quantity remaining for| ' 


about half what there wa: 


figures (0 20.555 piculs, against 19,060 piculs last year 
and 13,008 piculs at same date in 1886. 


atte 


Our last issue was of the r4th instant. Since that 


date settlements are 4.980 piculs divided thus -— Hanks 





piculs, Filatures 1,935 Re-recls 1,115, Kakeda 425, 


Oshw “370. Direct shipments have been about 79 
piculs, making the total export business of the week 
equal to 4,450 piculs. 


‘The heavy buying noted in our last has continued 


and the upward movement in prices has gathered 
strength. 


During the past fortnight no less than 8,00 
piculs have been purchased, (a big trade for Yoko- 
hama) and holders are very conservative about the 
balance of their holdings. Prices are up to the quota- 


tion given below but must be considered more or less 
| nominal as buyers generally do not seem disposed to 

follow the market up, and on the other side holders 
(having so many dollars in hand from the recent sales) 
do not care about selling more at present 


Some of 
hese latter declare their intention of holding on till 
after New Year to see what comes of it then. 

The principal business has again been for Europe 


and the mail steamer leaving to-morrow should carry 
a good shipment. 


Arrivals have been about 1,000 piculs, but this did 
ittle to counterbalance the large sales, and the stock 
jist now shows only 7,800 piculs of all descriptions, or 
on hand at this date last 








year. 
‘Ihe principal buying has been in Filatures and Re- 


reels (the stock of the latter seems to be running low) 
although other descriptions have had «turn, a London 


buyer operating in a large line of Hanks. 
here have been two shipping opportunities, 


home consumption was only 14} millions, or] trench and American mail both carrying Silk. The 


less than half a pound per head of population. 


Our oldest information on the subject of tea} 





York market. 


former (Caledonien) had 1,637 bales for Europe, and 


he latter (City of Peking) took 1,246 bales for the New 
‘These departures bring the present ex- 
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port figures up to 23,454 piculs, against 20,577 last 
year and 15,923 at same date in 1886, There are still 
in course of inspection and packing in foreign godowns 
between four and five thousand piculs of recent pur- 
chases which are being hurried through for immediate 
shipment. 


The ‘boom ” appears to have been of a purely 
speculative character, and everything goes to 
show that it is almost over now. It began about 
a fortnight ago, the opening incident being the 
arrival of considerable orders from a London 
speculator, Prices were ruling low at the time, 
and so soon as the market was started con- 
sumers in Europe seized the opportunity to give 
orders for supplies of raw material for the spring 
trade, The result was a large business. Prices 
were quickly forced up to their present level, 
and a decided halt has now occurred. A great 
deal of money has passed into the hands of 
Japanese dealers, but it has to be confessed 
that they forfeited a part of their advantage by 
trying to push it too hard. 





Tux good people of the capital have been 
highly interested during the past few days in the 
appearance among them of an Indian lady, the 
Pundita Ramabai, who arrived by the Oceanic 
a few days ago. This learned lady, originally 
a Brahmin of high caste, has been in England 
and America for the past few years completing 
her education, Her attainments in Sanscrit 
and her own literature have won for her the 
warm approbation of Professor Max Maller— 
“the most learned lady of my acquaintance,” he 
has testified in an open letter. Brought up ina 
mountain resort of the Himalayas by her father, 
who resigned position and caste that he might 
educate both son and daughter according to his 
own views, Ramabai lived in seclusion until 
the age of sixteen. At that age she and her 
only brother, having lost their father, travelled to 
Calcutta on foot. Here the brother and sister 
both obtained high University degrees. The 
lad, however, soon after died, and Ramabai 
busied herself at the University and in the city 
libraries, meeting with great hindrances and 
annoyances owing to her loss of caste. A 
marriage with one of the University staff gave 
her two years of a happy married life; but 
she was then left a widow with one infant 
girl, her husband having fallen a victim to 
cholera, The troubles of a lonely widow- 
hood, whese conditions are peculiarly hard 
in India, enlisted her sympathies for the 
child widows of her native land, condemned 
to what is virtually a life-long imprisonment. 
Ramabai finally sailed for Europe, where she 
was hospitably received by the Episcopal sister- 
hood at Wantage. Her object, the raising of 
£15,000 for a Widows’ Home and College, she 
was unable to effect in England; but some 
American ladies invited her across to Boston, 
and there she had wonderful success, That 
powerful organization, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, took up her cause, and the 
result was the raising of more than the sum 
originally aimed at. Ramabai is now returning 
to India in company with a well-known lady 
physician of New York, Dr. Ryder, who intends 
to start a medical school at Bombay or at Poo- 
nah, and has taken a year’s holiday with that 
object in view. 


* 
ace 


The meeting which assembled in the Kosei- 
kwan, Tokyo, on Sunday last at two o'clock, to 
hear the Pundita speak, was more than usually 
numerous. The main body of the hall and the 
Galleries were literally packed with an audience 
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composed of men and women in almost equal 
proportions. The lecturer was late, and some 
signs of impatience were manifested. Her sup- 
porters on the platform were all of the same sex as 
herself; Dr. Ryder, Mrs. Yajima, president of 
the Tokyo Women’s Temperance Union, Mrs. 
Takeo of the same society, and Miss Aoki, who 
acted as interpreter. After a hymn had been 
sung, Mrs. Takeo engaged in prayer. It was 
certainly one of the “signs of the times” to 
witness a Japanese woman take the lead in 
prayer amongst a mixed audience of several 
thousands of her compatriots. As usual in 
Japan, her part was performed in a matter-of- 
fact and decorous way, free from the embarras- 
sing self-consciousness which spoils so many 
public appearances in the West. A few un- 
seemly interruptions from some ill-behaved 
students in the gallery led the audience fora 
few moments to dread a scene; but the good 
sense of the meeting triumphed, and when the 
Pundita rose to speak, she was listened to most 
civilly and attentively. She is short of stature, 
with a strikingly intelligent and intellectual face 
of the pure Aryan type. Her dress is a linen 
robe wound in folds round her person, over a 
brown skirt. The lecture was short, and dis- 
cussed the position of women in India ; their total 
effacement until the birth of a son gave them the 
position of mother of the family ; the wretched- 
ness of girl widows; the intellectual degradation 
in which the whole sex are kept. Dr. Ryder 
afterwards gave a short account ef Ramabai's 
career ; and a collection amounting to about forty 
yen was taken up in aid of the cause. It was 
announced that the Pundita would address an 
audience in the same place on Friday, 28th 
December, at one o'clock p.m. Copies of the 
Mainichi Shimbun containing a portrait of the 
lady and a long and accurate account of her 
career, were offered for sale in the strect as the 
audience dispersed. 


Frrenps of missionary work in Japan and else- 
where will hear with regret the news of Miss 
Jane Caspari’s death, which took place quite 
unexpectedly at Kobe, on Tuesday, 18th De- 
cember. The deceased lady was an able and 
energetic worker in the schools of the Church 
Missionary Society at Osaka, where she had 
been stationed for about five years. A sister 
of the Bishop of Huron, for some time Bishop 
Suffragan of Ripon, Miss Caspari was associated 
with the Evangelical party in the Church of 
England. She began her missionary labours 
among the negroes on the West Coast of Africa, 
but, her health failing, she returned to England. 
In the summer of 1881 Miss Caspari sailed for 
Japan, and was stationed first at Hakodate and 
finally at Osaka, Her bright personality will be 
much missed in the community of Osaka, and 
her loss will be severely felt by herfellow-workers, 


Wrruin the past three weeks the Tékyd share 
market has been inundated by a wave of ex- 
traordinary activity. In former years when ten 
thousand shares changed hands in a single day, 
the event used to be thought so remarkable that 
the members of the Exchange made it the 
occasion of a festival. But three times within 
the present month the old limit has been reached 
and passed. On the 8th instant, the number of 
shares dealt in was 11,827; on the 18th, itreached 
15,800, and on the 19th, 12,580. Such activity 
is of all things least expected at the fall of the 
ol for in Japan at that season people usually 
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think more of settling their accounts and put- 
ting their affairs in order than of dealing in 
shares. Of course the effect upon shares them- 
selves has been to push them upwards.. To 
what extent this has occurred will be seen from 
the following figures :— 


Selling Price Selling Price 
‘on grdinst. on agth inst, 
Yen. Yen. 





fapan Mail S. S. 
Lito Railw 






Tokyo Net Company <n 
Marine Insurance Company 
Tone Canal 






Kwan 

Meiji Life Insurance 
The causes of this sudden activity are variously 
stated, but upon one point there is tolerably 
general agreement, namely, that the market is 
virtually in the hands of speculators who mani- 
pulate it to their own profit. Business at pre- 
sent is said to be dull in the regular routes of 
commerce and industry, and this, added to the 
recent redemption of a considerable amount of 
pension bonds, has had the effect ‘of turning the 
attention of capitalists to the share market, where 
a fair interest is always obtainable, and there is 
often a chance of seeing one’s capital increase. 
‘The regularhabitués of the Stock Exchange have, 
however, been shrewd enough to anticipate this, 
and have accordingly “bulled” the market 
with the results recorded above. Something 
must also be set down to the “ boom” in the silk 
market, which has brought large and unexpected 
gains to the silk brokers at the open ports and 
thus fostered a spirit of gambling. It is at all 
events certain that a movement so spasmodic 
cannot possess any elements of soundness. 
The above table shows an average rise of 17 
per cent. on the quoted shares in the short 
space of 16 days. Speaking roughly, the total 
value of the shares purchased on the 8th in- 
stant had appreciated to the extent of about 
180,000 yen by the rgth instant. There must 
be a great deal of disaster connected with such 
a vertigo. 








Tue Japanese crow is proverbial, among per- 
sons who have studied the habit of his genus, 
for audacity and cunning. Sometimes he con- 
ducts himself with such grave and extraordinary 
cuteness that it is difficult to discredit the po- 
pular belief in his Satanic inspiration. A con- 
stant inmate of a certain garden in Tokyé is a 
large crow conspicuous owing to a patch of white 
on one of his wings. This black villain is more 
than a bird. He will engage any dog single- 
handed, disdaining the usual combined tactics 
of head-and-tail attack, and the hoarse pzean of 
victory that he delivers subsequently into the 
very face of the discomfited quadruped must 
be simply maddening. His last two exploits 
turn upon a singular fondness for wax and 
tallow. Having sat for upwards of an hour 
watching the comings and goings of the 
servants in the house he favours with his 
presence, he at length saw his opportunity, 
hopped stealthily into the empty kitchen, 
and was hopping out again with a candlestick 
in his bill when an unexpected visitor met him 
on the threshold and disturbed the raid. An 
ordinary crow would have proceeded to devour 
the candle in the kitchen then and there, but 
this piebald marauder conceived and acted upon 
the notion of carrying the candlestick bodily 
away, and consuming the candle at his leisure. 


More wonderful still is his second exploit— 
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scarcely credible indeed, but we vouch for its 
truth, A jénrféz, in which a visitor had arrived, 
was left standing near the vestibule, the cushion 
having been removed and the wicker seat being 
thus exposed. Under the seat was a paper 
lantern with a candle in its socket. The crow 
set to work, removed the wicker cover, took out 
the lantern, tore it to pieces and ate the candle. 
He was seen at work and driven away when a 
tiny portion of his meal alone remained. 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbunand Yomiuri Shim- 
éun have had a difference of opinion as to 
Count Yamagata’s visit to Europe. The Fo- 
miurt, it seems; advised the Minister to 
devote his attention to the study and observa- 
tion of only the most important things, and 
not to waste the valuable time at his disposal 
on frivolous matters. The Vom/uri further ex- 
pressed the opinion that Count Yamagata need 
not follow the example of most Japanese who 
visit Europe, and make a point of listening to 
the conversation of Drs. Gneist or Stein, The 
Nichi Nicht, however, points out that the 
names of these two eminent men are well 
known all over Europe, and have even become 
familiar to Japanese by reason of the fact that 
Count Ito availed himself largely of their 
advice when he visited Europe some years ago. 
Few European statesmen would be inclined 
to devote their time to a stranger or to study 
Japanese affairs; the two scholars mentioned, 
however, have given considerable attention to 
Japan, and always treat with great hospitality 
any Japanese who may call on them, There 
may, of course, be many visitors to them who 
cannot profit by their ideas, but that is not 
the fault of Dr. Gneist or Dr. Stein. To a 
person of intelligence and education their con- 
versation will be most beneficial, and Count 
Yamagata is therefore urged not to miss the 
opportunity of calling on them. 





A CONTINGENCY not contemplated by the com- 
pilers of the Local Assemblies Regulations 
arose the other day in Chiba Prefecture. Dur- 
ing the Assembly's session of the 13th instant, 
one of the members, owing to some unparlia- 
mentary language employed by him in an alter- 
cation with the chairman, was suspended by the 
latter. The offending member left the hall, 
Thereupon another member rose and left the 
hall also, declaring that, as a graduate of the 
Imperial University and Learer of the title of 
Igakushi, he could not consent to be controlled 
by such achairman, and that he should attend the 
mectings no more. On the 15th, however, this 
same member re-appcared in the Assembly 
with his face hidden by a mask. The astonish- 
ment of the Assembly was great and for a time 
noone knew how to proceed. Presently the 
chairman rose and said that, though no 
provision against such a case as that now 
before them exists in the Assemblies Regula- 
tions, it was evident that the Assembly must 
take some cognisance of the matter. He there- 
fore invited an expression of opinion from the 
members. The masked gentleman had ex- 
plained that when he left the Assembly two 
days previously it had been his intention to 
resign, but in deference to the persuasion of his 
friends he had changed his mind. He could 
not, however, induce himself, after using such 
hold words, to show his face again to his collea- 
gues, and he had therefore »pted the expe- 
dient of wearing a mask. Various ideas were 
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advanced in the discussion that ensued, but the 
Assembly finally decided that the bashful gen- 
tleman should be invited to withdraw his mask, 
which he did, and the sunshine of harmony was 
restored. 





Asout eleven o'clock on the forenoon of the 
25th instant the body of a man was found in 
an unoccupied house at Yamabukicho, Nichome, 
Yokohama. The neck was encircled by a long 
price of silk crape, with which it is believed 
the man had been strangled. The body, which 
was naked, was discovered by a Mr. Kumagai 
Magoshichi, to whom the house belongs, and 
who had gone there to inspect his property. 
The case was immediately reported to the 
police, and after some time the body was identi- 
fied as that of Dr. Kaneko Ansai, aged 66 years, 
a physician of Chinese medicine, who resided 
at Masagocho, Itchome, Yokohama. It ap- 
pears that soon after nine o'clock on the evening 
of the 21st, a man, whose age was judged to 
be about 25 years, went to the old doctor's 
house, and asked him to render his assistance 
to a person at Chojamachi, who had become 
suddenly ill, The doctor left home with the 
messenger, but did not return, and various en- 
quiries had been set afoot to discover the cause 
of his absence. The police have not yet made 
an arrest. 





Mr. Lawrence, the oculist, at present visiting 
Yokohama, has adopted an excellent method of 
introducing himself to the public by the circu- 
lation of a pamphlet written by himself, and 
entitled “Ignorance the cause of numerous 
Eye Diseases.” We have not ourselves had the 
pleasure or the pain of receiving practical proof 
of Mr. Lawrence's skill, but his litle book is 
exceedingly interesting and full of useful in- 
formation. It tells usin clear language, intel- 
ligible to the least scientific, what are the ills to 
which the sight is heir, and what the ills we 
bring upon it by ourown carelessness, ignorance, 
or prejudice. As the foreign community 
already has access to scientific advice of the 
highest order, we do not suppose that Mr. 
Lawrence's services will be in large demand, 
but if people take the trouble to read his 
pamphlet, many will probably see reasons that 
would otherwise have escaped them to obtain 
timely and competent advice. 








Tue amounts of convertible notes issued by, and 
reserves in, the Bank of Japan for the week 
ending the 22nd instant, were as follow: 

Convenrinte Norss. 


Yes. 
Notes iasued .., | 





Resenves anv Securitigs, 
Yen. 





Gold coin and bull 
Silver coin and | 
Public Loan Bonds 
Trea-wry Tile 
Government Bills 
Deeds 


ion. 11, 
iow, 3 











62,482,535 


63,482,52 
Of the above total issue of notes, a sum of fai 
60,299,856 is in actual circulation, and yen 
2,182,669 is in the treasury of the Bank, showing 
an increase of yen 346,180 as compared with 
ven 59,953,676 at the end of the previous week. 


Tue Republican victoryin Delaware—described 
by the press as ‘‘a most notable breach in the 
Solid South’—is said tohave been mainly due 
to the exertions of two men, Mr. Anthony Higgins 
and Gencral J. H. Wilson. The latter is so well 
known in China and Japan that the following 
extracts from the Cincinnali Gazette cannot 
fail to interest many of our readers :— 


The second man is General James H. Wilson, the 
distingushed cavalryman. Me has been a citizen of 





Delaware since the war and an active worker with 
Mr. Higgins. Everybody who knows anything of cur 
war knows of him as Grant's engineer officer in the 
Vicksburg campaign, Sherman's chief of cavalry on 
the march to Atlanta, the commander of the Unioa 
cavalry in the battle of Nashville and the moveme: 
which preceded it, and the commander of that ca 
army which swept through the South after Nashv 
and drew rein only with the capture of Jefferson Davis 
He was a Mojor-General of cavalry at twenty 
He was one of the brightest graduates of West ; 
and one of the quickest among them to imbibe th 
spisit of the volunteers and to make his mark w 
them, 












For years he has been one of the most active among 
those politicians who had no personal ends in view 
He has been an active advocate of the best things 
in politics. He was against a third term for his cli 
commander, as he would have been in any case. H. 
was for Judge Gresham at Chicago as long as there 
seemed to be a chance, and at last for Harrison. 
He went at once into the campaign, and for the first 
time appeared throughout his State and in New Jer- 
sey on the stump. He also spoke through New 
Hampshire, He was everywhere welcome as an ex- 
cellent speaker, and one whose own dash and 
enthusiasm, which were like the sweep of his horsemen 
on the well-remembered fields of his renown, nerved 
his hearers to more earnest work. It was a new field 
for him, but he won honor in it as he did on all tie 
old fields of sterner effort. The two men will, of 
necessity, and deservedly, be the new leaders of 
Delaware politics, And none better could be found 
for such an epoch in the affairs of a State. 











The Wilmington Evening Fournal was prompt to 
recognize the leadership of these two gentlemen. Ox. 
the oth of November it said: “It is suggested that Ge- 
neral James H. Wilson, of this city, be given the place 
of Secretary of War in Presi ent Harrison's Cabinet. 
It is a good suggestion. General Wilson was not oniy 
a brave and accomplished soldier, but his attainmerts 
in private life, both as a railroader and a writer, have 
given him a position in the front rank uf the American 
people, The New Castle County Republicans have 
been somewhat ‘down in the mouth’ ever since 
Tuesday's victory. ‘They think that they ought co 

e contributed to it. So they ought, and they cas 
yet if they are willing and determiued. They cao 
contribute General Wilson to the War Depart 
ment, and Anthony Higgins, Esq.. to the U.S 
Senate, and if they can do this much they ougkt 
to be satisfied. General Wilson would adorn the 
Cabinet, and Mr. Higgins could be depended upca 
to look’after Delaware in Congress. A county car 
serve its State and its country no better than by 
furnishing it with wise, strong, brave representatives.” 




















Above all other places in his Cabinet it will not be 
necessary to suggest to General ilarrison who wil 
make him a good Secretary of War. He was too good 
asoldier, and knows too much of what the office 1 
quires to. make it what it should be to need any 
advice, But when names are as prominently men- 
tioned as General Wilson’s has been, the public desires 
to know all it can of them, 





With Gen. Wilson's brilliant military service ia the 
war for the Union all readers of that chapter in the 
world’s history are familiar. For the rest it is si 
ficient to say that he is recognized as one of the 
brightest among these who attained his high rank. 
He is thoroughly informed in public affairs, a cultured 
gentleman, a writer of unusual clearness and power, 
a great favorite in a wide circle of public men, both in 
military and civil life, and in every way fitted to be 
one of the political leaders of a State which he has 
helped to conquer from the Solid South, and of as 
Administration which led in the general assault which 
hs carried many of the salients in this formidable 
ine. 











Journatism in Japan has received an addition 
in the form of the Christian Advocate, of 
which the Japanese title is Shinrt no Kagami. 
It isa semi-monthly publication. The editor- 
in-chief is the Rev. C. S. Eby, D.D., and the 
publisher, the Rev. G. F. Draper, No. 222, Bluff, 
Yokohama. The periodical, as its title shows, 
is devoted chiefly to the cause of Christian 
propagandism. The first two pages are in 
English; the remaining sixteen in Japanese, so 
that both foreigners and Japanese will find 
matter to interest them. Mr. Eby’s association 
with the enterprise isa sufficient guarantee of 
earnest and able work, and we look to see the 
Christian Advocate develop into an organ 
worthy of the cause it represents, 


Tue Rey. Dr. Meacuam will preach at the 
Union Church to-morrow morning. Subject :— 
“Memory, its place and power. 
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Ir would be ungallant, since the Zapan Herald 
has recanted so very much, to expose it too 
publicly in the pillory of self-contradiction and 
prevarication. Our contemporary now avows 
that it ‘never objected to the operations of the 
Specie Bank, as a Bank,” but that the one 
object of its criticisms was the accumulation of 
specie by the Government in Europe. ‘ The 
Government has changed its ideas,” we are 
told, “and is now bringing back much of its 
accumulated capital to Japan and—as a natural 
sequence—the export of coined silver from 
Japan has seriously (sic) decreased.” So that 
is the shadow with which the Fapan Herald's 
banking contributor battled so fiercely! Japan 
was to be drained of all her silver and reduced 
to terrible pecuniary straits because she chose 
to accumulate gold in London for temporary 
purposes. The Hera/d, in fact, has discovered 
what we explained in detail a year ago, namely, 
that the exodus of silver so alarming to short- 
sighted folks was a momentary affair; that it 
was not at all a necessary consequence of the 
Specie Bank’s operations, and that equilibrium 
would be restored so soon as the specie then ac- 
cumulating in Europe began to be brought back 
to Japan. But our contemporary does not 
make the discovery gracefully, If, instead of 
reproducing all our arguments and statements 
and claiming them as its own, it had the honesty 
either to confess that it adopts our views in 
every particular, or the prudence to hold its 
peace altogether, its position would be less 
laughable. However, if only agreement is se- 
cured and the truth understood, it does not 
much matter that we should be misrepresented 
and abused. 


Tue news that the Chinese Government has 
sanctioned the construction of a railway from 
Tientsin to Tung-chow, and that the work is 
to be commenced next spring, has naturally 
attracted much attention in Japan. Railways 
are rightly ‘regarded by the Japanese as the 
greatest factor of Western civilization. It is 
practically impossible that a country traversed 
by these means of communication should 
remain isolated from foreign intercourse, or 
should permanently reject the changes inevitably 
following in their train, The line from Taku to 
Tientsin meant much. It was undoubtedly the 
thin end of the wedge. But, considered from 
another point of view, it might be regarded en- 
tirely as the Viceroy Li’s special creation and 
not as an evidence of national awakening. 
Connecting his seat of Government at Tientsin 
with the sea-coast, and due wholly to his 
initiative and influence, the Taku-Tientsin rail- 
way was not expected by some observers to be 
followed by similar enterprise in other parts of 
the empire. But these views are flatly con- 
tradicted by the news of an extension to 
Tung-chow, in other words, to Peking. If the 
Central Government has consented to have the 
locomotive running within a dozen miles of 
the capital, there can no longer be any doubt 
about the fate of railway enterprise in China. 
Japan, as we have said, is much interested in 
the fact. The one thing that has held the two 
empires apart in recent times is China's obstinate 
adherence to her old-fashioned groove. Let her 
but emerge definitively from that and it may 
be predicted that causes of extrangement be- 
tween herself and her neighbour would be few 
and far between. Among the comn evoked 
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of the Héchi Shimbun's that the prospect of the 
speedy completion of the Russian railway to 
Vladivostock has roused China to the vital 
necessity of similar action on her part, and that 
ere long the Middle Kingdom will be covered 
with a net-work of lines planned primarily in 
obedience to strategical considerations. There 
may be some truth in this hypothesis. Russia's 
doings beyond China’s northern frontier may 
have helped to awaken the latter. But we do 
not, for our own part, attach any great importance 
to the influence of external politics upon the 
Tsung-li Yamén. The event probably admits 
of a much simpler and more direct explana- 
tion, Last summer, when the Tientsin-Taku 
line was finished, H.E. the Viceroy Li made 
a trip by it in his official capacity. The account 
of the affair, as published by the foreign 
press in China, will be fresh in the memory 
of our readers, Everything was so arranged 
as to convey the best possible impression, 
and the Viceroy returned to his yamén in 
a state of wondering admiration. He is re- 
ported to have said that, so far as lay within 
the compass of his strength, his country should 
no longer be suffered to remain without means 
of communication so rapid, so useful, and so 
marvellously convenient. In pursuance of this 
resolve he paid an immediate visit to Peking, 
and with all the eloquence of practical convic- 
tion endeavoured to move the phlegmatic con- 
servatism of the Tsung-li Yamén, But, big a 
man as the Viceroy is, he overrated his strength. 
The opposition proved too stubborn. He re- 
turned to Tientsin unsuccessful, but not despair- 
ing, and thenceforth left no stone unturned to 
effect his purpose. A last his purpose is ac- 
complished: the railway is to be carried on to 
the capital. To him, therefore, and to him 
alone belongs the credit. We may be sure that 
among the arguments he employed to vivity 
the Peking fossils, Russian railway extension 
occupied a prominent place. But this was 
merely an instrument. Without Li we believe 
that China would have remained railway-less 
for many a year to come. 








Tue fullest account yet transmitted to us about 
the decision of the Currency Commission is 
contained in the following telegram, which the 
Pioneer of India publishes under date Novem- 
ber 8th:—“The Currency Commission, in its 
report, recommends the issue of small notes 
based on silver like America. The bi-metallists 
who recommend international action are Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, Sir Louis Malet, Mr. Barbour, 
Mr. Montague, Mr. Chaplin, and Sir William 
Houldsworth. The bi-metallic league are al- 
ready preparing active movement. Lord Her- 
schell, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Thomas Farrer, 
and Messrs. Courtney, Fremantle, and Birch 
have issued a separate report, in which they state 
that while fully impressed with the difficulties of 
the present situation, more especially those 
which affect the Government of India, they are 
not prepared to recommend that England 
should proceed to negotiate with other na- 
tions for a treaty, embodying a bi-metallic ar- 
rangement. ‘We feel,” they remark, “that the 
matter needs much more discussion and con- 
sideration in the financial world and by prac- 
tical men thant it has yet received. We are not 
in a position to advise with any confidence that 
a change would be made with safety, or without 
thg risk of creating evils exceeding those which 
Je present experience.” 








proposal to establish a gold standard in India 
they remark that there are formidable difficul- 
ties in the way of its adoption, and go on to 
say :—‘‘ We think, however, that in the con- 
sideration of this, or of any other proposal of 
Indian legislation for removing the difficulties 
of that Government, the interests of India should 
alone be considered. While we cannot recom- 
mend that the mother-country should run any 
serious risk in altering its system of currency in 
order to assist its dependengy, we think that 
the Government of the latter should be allowed 
a free hand to deal with the problem as it con- 
siders best in its own interest.” They then, in- 
cidentally, express their approval of the proposal 
to abolish the silver plate duty, and suggest that 
negotiations should be entered into with other 
countries with a view to the larger coinage of 
silver on a basis of a promise that, if they would 
agree to increase their silver coinage during a 
number of years, India would not close her 
mints during the same period. Sir John Lub- 
bock and Mr. Birch, representing the banking 
interest, strongly dissented from the proposal 
to issue small notes based on silver. Also from 
the opinion that under a bi-metallic system fixed 
rates between gold and silver could be main- 
tained permanently. Sir Louis Malet, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Barbour, Sir William 
Houldsworth, and Mr. Samuel Montague assert 
that the evils arising from the fall of the gold 
prices of commodities have been underestimated 
by their mono-metallist colleagues. They con- 
test the statement of the latter that the fall has 
Been due rather to causes affecting commodi- 
ties themselves than those affecting the medium 
of exchange. After giving their reasons for 
this view, they discuss the effect of the changes 
in the relative value of the precious metals on 
certain specified interests, and urge that the 
rupture of the bi-metallic par and the unsettled 
relations between the two metals have resulted 
in checking the progress of free trade. They 
conclude by discussing their proposed remedy, 
to wit, international bi-metallism.” 





“ Wuar is the backbone of a country?” asks the 
Fifi Shimpo. Ic is with a State as with a human 
being ; independence and strength depend upon 
the backbone. In the feudal times the backbone 
of the nation was not the numerous lords who 
ruled in various districts, but the samuraz who 
were attached to them. Ifthe inclination of the 
latter was in favour of frugality in modes of 
life, frugality then become the order of the day 
among the people; if the samurai displayed a 
leaning towards literature and learning, forth- 
with the spirit of the nation moved in the same 
direction, The ja/ agitation originated with the 
samurai class, and the Restoration was due to 
the same power. Since the Restoration, how- 
ever, the samuraz have ceased to play this im- 
portant role in the national life. The time of 
physical prowess and gallantry has gone by, 
and given place to the influence of intellect and 
morality. It is of courge true that as office 
offers both fame and substantial benefits, men 
of ability will flock to the Government service ; 
but it is no less true that this does not account 
for a large mass of cultured persons who must 
therefore undoubtedly remain among the masses, 
Regarding the Government simply as the arms 
of the nation, and the backbone as composed 
a the intellectual and learned, as well as 
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proportionwhich exists between these mem- 
bers of the State body. Ranks and titles 


dwarf individual ability, moralty, and wealth, 
and this strange result has been arrived at 
that no one is thought a gentleman un- 
less he is an official, What is necessary is 
that officials should recognise their true posi- 
tion v/'s-d-vis the people, who are really their 
employers ; if they think they can win the good 
will of the public by holding haughtilly aloof 
on their lofty planes, then are they silly as men 
who go hunting for fish in the branches of trees. 


Tue idea prevailing in some quarters that con- 
siderable retrenchment of official expenditure is 
the object of the Committee appointed to audit 
the accounts of the various Departments, re- 
ceives contradiction in the columns of the 
Héchi Shimbun. That journal does not, indeed, 
discuss the subject with its usual clearness. 
Between the desire to avoid any semblance of 
encouraging expenditure and a wish to pre- 
vent misconception about the functions of the 
Committee, the Héchi’s article leaves much to 
be desired in respect of perspicacity. We 
gather, in the first place, that the possibility of 
any considerable economy is denied, and that 
the advisability of it is questioned on the 
ground, apparently, that imprudent retrench- 
ment now would only lead to increased ex- 
penditure hereafter. Hitherto the Accountants 
Bureau has been entrusted with the duty of 
auditing the settled accounts of the various 
Departments, but has not concerned itself about 
the estimates. The new Committee will take 
cognisance of both estimates and accounts. 
This, however, is only an incident. The real 
motive of the Committee's appointment is to 
provide for the compilation of a budget suitable 
to lay before Parliament. The budgets hitherto 
prepared by the Finance Department for the 
information of the Cabinet have not been 
adapted for parliamentary purposes. In dis- 
charging this duty the Committee will carry 
its investigations back several years, and will 
exercise every care to facilitate as much as 
possible the financial part of the new Parlia- 
ment’s functions. But if any one expects 
that the Committee looks to effect extensive 
economies in the expenditure of the Depart- 
ments prior to the assembly of Parliament, the 
Héchi predicts that he will be disappointed. 
Thus, on the whole, the conclusion we arrive at 
is that the main object of the Committee is to 
throw the national accounts into such a form 
that they shall be perfectly intelligible to the 
people's representatives in 1890. 





Tue Keizai Zasshi, while suggesting some 
matters to the attention of the authorities in 
connection with the liberty of the press and of 
speech, at the same time reads the public a 
lecture on the same subject. The Japanese, 
our contemporary says, are not a people easily 
moved by what is said to or written for them. 
Even though a Demosthenes were to thunder 
forth his eloquence in the Ibamura-ro, or a 
Milton to edit a journal in the Ginza, they could 
not move their audiences or readers to the ex- 
tent of endangering tn the smallest degree 
public tranquillity, while a dull orator or a 
feeble writer produces absolutely no effect. It 
may, of course, be pointed out that violent 
speeches are greeted with enthusiastic cheers 





meeting or read the papers simply by way of 
amusement. Let a speech be delivered or an 
article written on, say, such a subject as ‘An 
oppressive Government should be overthrown,” 
and it is received with much applause. Why? 
Simply because it is spicy, therefore novel, 
therefore amusing. For this the public are to 
blame, because their headless and thoughtless 
approval spurs orators and writers to rashness, 
and thus to violations of the law, and when at 
length they are arraigned before justice the 
same public views their unhappy plight with 
indifference, or even chuckles with enjoyment 
over the situation. The enthusiasm and clap- 
ping of hands, therefore, evoked by a violent 
speech do not by any means represent so much 
discontent or disaffection. From this branch 
of the subject our contemporary passes on to 
the employment of political detectives. These 
it asserts are wholly injurious. In the first place 
their rewards vary according as the nature of 
their reports, If they have nothing but peace and 
tranquillity to deal with, their emoluments are 
small, so that disorder and lawlessness are their 
harvest. Their reports should therefore be 
carefully scanned. But even though allowances 
be made for exaggeration, it is impossible 
for those who have to peruse these reports to 
remain unaffected by reiterations of statements, 
A famous Chinese was believed by his mother 
to be truly virtuous and upright, but when for the 
third time she heard him charged with murder 
her faith in him was shattered. Howreadily then 
will accusations of lawlessness and conspiracy 
be accepted against men who advocate popular 
rights with rough vehemence? In judging the 
contents of newspapers, also, the censors as well 
as their superiors ought to carefully note on the 
one hand what @ffect an article is likely to have 
on those who read it, and on the other to what 
extent the statements actually contravene the 
law. Speakers and writers are indeed beset 
with serious dangers. On the one side they 
have a public ever ready to applaud any violent 
statement and encourage greater rashness, and, 
on the other, Authorities ready to inflict punish- 
ment for every intemperate word or expression. 


“Tr,” says the Mippon Fin, “if we call to 
mind the vicissitudes through which our be- 
loved country has passed, it requires little more 
than the stimulus of a glance at the lifeless 
mountains and rivers around us to awaken in 
us almost unconsciously the loftiest sentiments 
of patriotism. How much more powerful, how 
much more easily roused must be this emotion 
when the object we gaze at is a monument 
erected to keep green in the thoughts of pos- 
terity one of our greatest natural achievements! 
It was in the 4th year of Kéan (1281 a.p.) 
when the nation had been for years in the 
enjoyment of peace and prosperity, that the 
famous Kublai Khan sent a hundred thou- 
sands soldiers in a thousand ships, across 
the narrow seas which divide Japan from 
the continent. Their mission was the sub- 
jugation of the Japanese; the addition of 
these islands to the already vast territory of that 
great potentate whose rule extended from the 
shores of China to the Ural Mountains. Every 
school boy knows what was the fate of that 
mighty armada; how its ships were shattered 





to pieces by the onslaught of our daunt- 
less ancestors, aided by a Heaven-sent gale, 


and “hot” articles in the papers are read with yaad how all that numerous host was destroy- 


interest. But the Japanese atte 
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the news of the failure of their master’s plans. 
Surely such an affair sheds unparalleled lustre on 
our national history! Is it not right, then, that 
so glorious a memory should be embodied in 2 
monument worthy of it? We have always re- 
gretted the non-existence of such a memorial: 
and learn therefore with the greater satisfaction 
that various leading men of Fukuoka, near which 
place the attempt to descend on our shores 
was made, have started a project for the erection 
of a monument on some appropriate spot, with 
which view they now seek the assistance of the 
public at large. An advertisement has already 
appeared in the Tokyo papers in reference to 
the matter, from which we learn that it is pro- 
posed to erect the memorial on the spot called 
Moko kubisuka (the tomb of the buried Mon- 
golian heads) near the sea shore at the village 
of Shigashima, Kasuya-gori, Chikuzen. It is 
intended that the monument shall be 100 feet in 
height and 15 feet in diameter at the base, but 
its dimensions will of course largely depend on 
the funds at the disposal of the projectors. 


A cerrer received from Lieut. Hawes, H.M. 
Consul at Nyassa, describes one of his African 
experiences as follows:—‘‘ You can imagine 
what a powerful effect is produced on the minds 
of black savages by photography, which seems 
to them the actual /ransference of human beings 
to asheet of paper. The spell of the evil eye 
was nowhere, when your humble servant was 
about. Never shall I forget, in my troubles in 
Kabutu Land, when one chief wanted proof of 
my power, the accidental good luck I had by 
setting fire to what the crowd thought was water. 
ITemptied on the sand a bottle of methylated 
spirits intended for a boiling-point thermometer, 
and put a lighted match to it, the result being a 
a beautiful blaze, such as you see round a 
Christmas pudding. The amazement, horror, 
respect, and civility of the chief were very 
marked. The crowd ran back, each man say- 
ing to the other “ M'mest/ M’mesi/” (“It is 
water! it is water!”), with horror depicted on 
every countenance. These are tricks an African 
traveller learns. But photography tops the lot, 
where, as in my case, the photographer develops, 
prints and mounts on the spot, so to speak. 
Most travellers hitherto had not completed these 
processes in Africa, or at any rate not till getting 
to the coast, whereas with me the portable 
studio was my greatest source of amusement. I 
had a splendid dark room, water turned on, 
etc., etc., all complete.” We regret to learn, 
from the same private source, that Lieutenant 
Hawes's health is far from satisfactory. Having 
had his health undermined by the climate of 
Africa, Lieutenant Hawes proceeded to England 
on leave of absence, only to make the not un- 
common experience that the English climate is 
less deleterious, though in another way. 


“In Russia,” says a home journal, “ people are 
oftener than elsewhere condemned—uninten- 
tionally, of course—to that most gruesome of 
all deaths, of which E. A. Poe had such un- 
feigned horror—burial alive. But the circum- 
stances accompanying this frightful torture are 
seldom so characteristic or so horrible as in the 
case of the wife of a peasant in the Government 
of Volhynia, on the borders of Austria, who, 
according to the local journal VolAnza, was 
lately buried in a comatose state. She was ex- 
pecting soon to become a mother at the time of 


Ker|supposed death. After the ‘corpse’ had 
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been kept the usual time, the parish priest, 
Konstantinoff, recited the prayers of the burial 
service in the churchyard; the widower cast 
three handfuls of earth on the coffin, and all 
departed except the grave-diggers. In filling 
up the grave the latter shovelled in an unusually 
large sod of hard earth, which struck the coffin 
with a loud noise, and woke up the unfortunate 
woman from her sleep. The horror of her posi- 
tion at once dawned upon her. She cried out 
in most piteous tones to the grave-diggers to 
rescue her froma horrible death. She solemnly 
promised them all her property if they would 
take her from the grave and coffin, The more 
she cried and entreated, the more strenuous 
were their endeavours to fill in the grave; and 
on leaving the churchyard, when their work was 
done, they still heard her cries and moans. 
They at once hurried off to her husband, who 
was surrounded with guests, drinking to the 
memory of the deceased. Having related what 
had taken place, the matter was discussed by 
the guests and the neighbours, who soon came 
tushing in, and it was finally resolved nem. con. 
that an evil spirit had taken possession of the 
deceased, and that, in order to prevent her walk- 
ing at night, and disturbing the people, it was 
absolutely necessary to disinter her and drive 
an aspen stake through her body. The mir 
sent a deputation to the priest, asking permis- 
sion to disinter the body and perform this super- 
Stitious rite deemed necessary in all such cases. 
The pope, horrified, hurried off to the church- 
yard, and had the body disinterred in the hope 
of saving a life, but superstition had already got 
its victim—the woman was dead, but unmistak- 
able signs showed she had struggled hard to 
escape from the most horrible death the human 
mind can conceive.” 





Tur Pottery Gazette says:—A visitor to a 
Japanese prison in Tokyo thus recounts a por- 
tion of his experiences:—Then we visited a 
workshop where jinrikishas were being made, 
then one where umbrella-handles were being 
elaborately carved, then one where every kind 
of pottery, from the rough porous bottle and jar 
to the egg-shell teacup, was rolling from a dozen 
potters’ wheels, and then came the great sur- 
prise. Two day previous I had visited the 
house of the most famous maker in Japan of 
the exquisite c/o/sonné ware—the enamel in in- 
laid metal work upon copper—who rivals in 
everlasting materials the brush of Turner with 
his pigments, and the pencil of Alma Tadema 
with his strips of metal. And I had stood for 
an hour behind him and his pupils, marvelling 
that the human eye-could become so accurate, 
and the human hand so steady, and the human 
heart so patient. Yet I give my word that here 
in the prison at Ishikawa sat not six but sixty 
men, common thieves and burglars, and peace- 
breakers, who knew no more about clorsonné 
before they were sentenced than a Hindoo 
knows about skates, doing just the same thing 
—cutting by eye-measurement only the tiny 
Strips of copper to make the outline of a bird's 
beak, or the shading of his wing, or the arti- 
culations of his toe, sticking these upon the 
rounded surface of the copper vase, filling up 
the interstices with pigment, coat upon coat, 
and fixing and filing and polishing it until the 
finished work was so true and so delicate and 
so beautiful that nothing except an occasional 
Greater dignity and breadth of sas marked 
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Celait a ne pasy croire—one simply stood and 
refused to believe one’s eyes. Fancy the at- 
tempt to teach such a thing at Pentonville or 
Dartmoor, or Sing-Sing! When our criminal 
reaches his prison home in Tokyo, he is taught 
to do that at which the limit of his natural 
faculties is reached. If he can make clo/sonné, 
well and good; if not, perhaps he can carve 
wood, or make pottery; if not these, then he 
can make fans or umbrellas or basket work. If 
he is not up to any of these, than he can make 
paper, or set type, or cast brass, or do carpenter- 
ing. If the limit is still too high for him, down 
he goes to the rice mill, and see-saws all day 
long upon a balanced beam, first raising the 
stone-weighted end, and then letting it down 
with @ great flop into a mortar of rice. But if 
he cannot even accomplish this poor task re- 
gularly, he is given a hammer, and left to break 
stones under a shed with the twenty-nine other 
men out of 2,000 who could not learn any- 
thing else.” 


Tue Fiji Shimpo, in a note on the importance 
of precedents, warns the Government against 
any attempt to oppose the will of the new Par- 
liament should the wishes of that body be in 
favour of a change of ministry. It is idle to 
expect from any human institution unblemished 
perfection; no Government, however good, can 
hope to escape deterioration in the course of a 
long term of office. The displacement of the 
old by the new is indeed a natural and neces- 
sary operation in life. If, despite the wish of 
the people as expressed in Parliament, the pre- 
sent Government decide to retain office, the 
representatives of the nation will be compelled 
to take steps for the transference of power to 
the proper quarter; this movement can hardly 
be accomplished without more or less friction, 
and an awkward and inconvenient precedent 
will thus be established. The 7i7¢ concludes 
this very outspoken article with the hope that 
if pressed to retire from office the present 
Ministry will unhesitatingly comply, remember- 
ing that retirement is a necessary preliminary 
to the resumption of office. 








A SUCCESSFUL amateur entertainment was given 
on the evening of the 21st, at Unshu Yashiki, 
Tokyo, by the young ladies of the Ladies’ Insti- 
tute. The drawing-room of the College was 
fitted with a temporary stage, the curtain bearing 
in Chinese characters the name of the principal 
piece of the evening—“ Sleeping Beauty.” The 
audience was a select one, including Their 
Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess Ko- 
matsu, H.E, Prince Sanjo, H.E. Count Ito, 
H.E, Viscount Hijikata, H.E, Count Oyama, 
and others of note. The three opening tableaux 
were a rendering of the nursery rhyme :— 


(1) The King was in his counting-house, 

Counting out his mone: 

(2) The Queen was in the parlour, 
Eating bread and honey, 
(3) ‘Ihe maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes. 


Next came the various tableaux scenes in 
“Sleeping Beauty,” a story which has an un- 
failing fascination for the youthful mind. First 
the King and Queen appeared in state sending 
out invitations to the Fairies. This was suc- 
ceeded by a scene representing the arrival of 
the invitations amongst the Fairies, and the re- 
ception given to the royal pages. In the next 
scene the Fairies were represented as asleep in 
a grove; they came down and danced to the 
sound of music and sported round the may-pole. 
tableaux were rendered particularly effec- 








tive by the aid of magnesium wire light which 
threw a weird colour on the figures. A dinner 
was then carried across the stage; thereafter 
followed a Court scene, where the King, Queen, 
infant princess, and nurse, surrounded by cour- 
tiers, received presents and congratulations. The 
arrival of the unkind Fairy in a red peaked cap 
threw a gloom on all. A gap of seventeen years 
is then supposed to occur; when the Spindle 
scene comes in, The Fairies have their way, 
and the princess falls asleep for a hundredyears. 
Then came the last scene, when a kiss from 
the handsome prince awakens the princess, with 
the whole palace, from their long slumber. No- 
thing could have been more effectively rendered, 
and the whole mise-en-scéne reflect great credit 
on those who arranged it. The lady principal 
gave in English, and Professor Toyama in Ja- 
panese, a connected explanation of each scene. 
The soirée was brought toa close by a render- 
ing of the casket scene from Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice.” Selections of vocal and 
instrumental music filled up the intervals be- 
tween the fall and drawing of the curtain, 





Tue vernacular press rejoices over the remis- 
sions of export duty announced by Notification 
on the rgth instant. A comparison is drawn, 
however, between the monetary total of the 
duties removed and that of those still imposed. 
The former is only forty-nine thousand yen ; the 
latter a million and a half. Appetite comes with 
eating, and since this process of lightening 
export dues has been commenced, people begin 
to ask whether it cannot be extended to the 
staples that constitute the real backbone of 
Japanese foreign trade. Of course to be freed 
from an impost of five per cent. would confer 
an immense advantage on these in competing 
abroad, but the point is whether the Go- 
vernment can afford to cut off such an im- 
portant source of revenue. The principle of 
removing all restrictions that shackle the export 
trade is beyond dispute, but the practice pre- 
sents difficulties which may not be negotiable 
off-hand, 


We observe with much pleasure that Mr. Ernest 
Satow is to succeed the late Mr. Palgrave as 
Minister at Uruguay. In respect of promotion 
the transfer is not very important. The emolu- 
ments are the same at Bangkok and Monte 
Video—£1,600 per annum—and the staff of 
British Officials is smaller at the latter place than 
at the former. But a South American Republic 
is nearer to Europe than a little Kingdom in 
south-eastern Asia, and at Uruguay Mr. Satow 
will cease to be troubled by truculent British 
subjects who hold that Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative is primarily responsible for the policy 
of the Foreign Office. Mr. Satow merely did 
what he was ordered to do in Bangkok, and 
the Foreign Office conveys this fact distinctly to 
his some-time critics by removing him beyond 
the reach of their troubling, and within closer 
range of the centre of promotion. 


Tue residence of Capt. Efford was entered by 
a thief the other day, and among the articles 
removed was a valuable diamond ring. The 
theft took place in the day time. A house in 
Water Street was also burglariously entered on 
Sunday, but the intruder’s designs had been 


anticipated, and he was seized and lodged in 
the American Consular Gaol, whence he had 
not long emerged. His name is Wolff. It is 
stated that several skeleton keys were found in 


his| possessions) 
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THE CHINESE OFFICIAL ABROAD. 
Sig 
1 

N Eastern resident who was recently 
brought by business into contact with 
Chinese officials abroad sends us the fol- 
lowing communication, which seems of 

sufficient interest to publish in full :— 

I never realized what a queer thing 
Chinese officialdom was until I met it ab- 
road. Perhaps one takes all its oddities 
as a matter of course in China, where 
everything is more or less odd froma 
Western standpoint. I suppose one’s 
standard of officials, like one’s standard of 
most other things, gets put out of gear in 
the East. Thus in the simple matter of 
colour, i always thought the Chinese with 
whom I came into contact in various parts 
of the East, light yellow; but after a few 
months at home on my first visit, the first 
Chinaman I met seemed to me all but 
black amongst the fair faces around him. 
Truly, thought I, man is the creature of 
his environment. And so the Chinese 
official's way of doing his business seems 
all right in Shanghai or Canton, but 
looks curious in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
Some time ago, a Chinese Imperial Com- 
mission was despatched to the West “to 
look-see,” and write reports about things 
in general, especially military, naval, and 
industrial matters” It was composed of 
eminent /iterati, of so-called interpreters, 
and a pretty numerous suite. Business 
threw me into the way of this commission. 
It became necessary for me to call to see 
their Excellencies, the Commissioners of 
his Imperial Majesty the EMPEROR of 
China, commissioned to enquire into the arts 
and manufactures of the West—this was the 
title on their cards. They were in London 
at the time, and, enquiring at the Chinese 
Legation, I was informed that they had 
the previous afternoon from 
Paris, and had rooms at Nelson’s Hotel 
in Great Portland Street. Thither 1 
wended my way, thinking that Imperial 
Commissioners might at least have gone 
to a first-rate hotel. On arriving at the 
hotel, I sent up my card, and after waiting 
some time, a Chinese came down who told 
me he was the interpreter. He did speak 
a kind of Shanghai coolie-pidgin, and 
thinking perhaps he was the French inter- 
preter, I tried in French, and with that he 
contrived to get along rather badly. I 
told him my business, whereupon he 
hastily went up stairs, leaving me stand- 
ing in the hall, and after about ten minutes 
he returned and asked me to step up. I 
ascended flight after flight; the broad 
stairs became narrow, the carpet scantier 
and scantier, the rooms and 
meaner (5s. bed-and-breakfast style), and 
when we were just under the roof, he 
turned along a narrow passage, opened a 
door and ushered me into the presence of 
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their Excellencies. Whew! The room 
was full of some kind of acrid smoke, 
that made me cough as i were 
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going? to burst a blood vessel, and 
there was that curious unpleasant smell of 
human beings, and dirty human beings, 
that is more or less familiar to all residents 
in a Chinese city. What I saw on enter- 
ing, or at least as soon as I could look 
round for the smoke, was this: the room was 
a small one in the roof, as I have said; it 
contained two small beds, on which three 
or four Chinamen sat or lay. The various 
toilette articles—even those which are 
most usually put away out of sight—were 
perched about on the table, mantlepiece, 
or on the floor, where they served as spit- 
toons for the company, which numbered 
seven or eight persons. The Chief Im- 
perial Commissioner shook hands, the 
interpreter tried to interpret, and I took 
my leave as soon as I possibly could. Sub- 
sequently I believe the Commission moved 
out into a remote suburb, where they took 
ahouse. Their first work, if I may be al- 
lowed the term, was to sit down and wait 
while their interpreter learnt English! Of 
this fact I have the best possible evidence. 
They went to England, remember, to 
study arts and industries, of which it might 
be thought they would have some small 
knowledge beforehand, and if they did not 
know a European language themselves, 
they would at least require an interpreter 
with a thorough technical knowledge, 
to explain all they saw to them. Let any 
of your readers who is not a technical en- 
gineer fancy himself going through Wool- 
wich fora few hours ; what would he bring 
away? A confused notion of great mecha- 
nical forces, hugh wheels, and many of 
them, enormous furnaces,—and very little 
more. Now, the Commissioners paid, I 
am told, two visits of about two hours 
each, to Woolwich Arsenal, although they 
had full permission to go as often as they 
wished, and for as long as they pleased. 
But what could the poor men do? They 
did not know the alphabet of mechanics, 
their interpreter could not tell them any- 
thing, and there they were turned adrift 
in Woolwich Arsenal, a kind of Hades 
to one who does not understand. I 
should like to read their report of that 
visit. Not long ago I heard that they were 
trying to concoct reports of some kind for 
the Yamén from books, newspapers, and 
odds and ends of conversations with their 
English acquaintances, but of my own 
knowledge I have no hesitation in saying 
that, for all practical purposes, it would 
have been as well to send to England a 
dozen Chinese youths aged 12 to see and 
report, as the Imperial Commissioners 
sent. Not that blame rests on them so 
much as on the stupid persons who se- 
lected and sent them. Where the most 
highly trained Chinese naval officers, en- 
gineers and gunners, military men, arti- 
ficers, and the like should have been sent 
—omitting all reference to the other ob- 
jects of the Commission—there come a 
few Jiterati, who seem to know nothing 
ole technical naval and military matters, 
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accompanied by an interpreter who can- 
not speak the language! Business too 
has thrown me into contact with, or given 
me a knowledge of the constitution of 
some Japanese travelljng commissions. 
These are composed, for the most part, of 
men who can interpret for themselves, who 
have learnt all that they canin their own par- 
ticular branch in Japanese arsenals, dock- 
yards, or what not, and who go to England 
or France to learn there what they cannot 
learn at home. These men see at a glance 
what is new in their line even in such a 
large place as Woolwich, and set to work 
accordingly. One Japanese commission 
of which I heard actually lived for several 
weeks at Woolwich to study the arsenal. 
Then one man takes one subject; in a 
naval commission, for example, one or two 
will look after guns, one after armour, one 
after engines, and so on, so that each 
individual brings his quota of added know- 
ledge daily to the common stock. But 
these Chinese ran about like sheep all 
together, all gazing at the same thing at 
the same moment, and each one knowing 
as little about it as the rest. It would be 
laughable, if it were not pitiable, to see 
well-intentioned efforts which are worthy 
of all praise, frustrated by crass stupidity. 
Is there a foreigner in the Chinese service 
who could not have told the officials re- 
sponsible for the idiotic composition of 
this commission, that they might as well 
send half a dozen Peking camels to study 
European arts and industries as the gentle- 
men they sent? Yet one often hears 
people say—I have often said it myself— 
what a business race the Chinese are! 


I. 
Tuis, however is not all. So faras my 
experience goes, the Chinese Legations 
in Europe, are in some respects as bad 
as the Chinese Commission. I do not refer 
to efficiency, for I cannot speak on that 
topic with much confidence; but in ex- 
ternals they are as bizarre, as undignified 
as the Commission, and I presume these 
things must affect their efficiency. I have 
often at different periods had occasion to 
call at the Chinese Legation in London, 
in both its locations in Portland-place. 
The house in which it is at present—No. 
49, I believe it is—is one of the largest 
mansions in a street of large mansions. 
It was originally built, I was informed, for 
the Dukes of Richmond, and I was told 
that the only house in the neighbourhood 
which approached it in size was one be- 
longing to Mr. GOSCHEN, a few doors 
higher up. In Chinese hands this splendid 
mansion has come to look as dingy and 
disreputable as an ill-tended workhouse, 
and no workhouse, I am persuaded, would 
be allowed to become half so dirty. It 
looks from the outside neglected and 
ill-kept; on the first two floors you can see 
the dirt in ridges on the window panes, 
you can see it in folds on the dingy brown 
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down. The windows on the upper floors 
have absolutely no blinds at all, and if you 
pass along Portland-place at night you 
see a multitude of lights glimmering from 
the windows, so that residents on the 
opposite sides of the streets—it stands at 
acorner—can survey the inmates and their 
doings at leisure. I am told, and from my 
own experience can readily believe it, that 
from floor to roof, from cellar to garret, 
this great mansion is packed full of Chi- 
nese. A friend to whom I was com- 
menting on the Legation, and who has 
himself during his visits to England fre- 
quently had business there, said to me: 
“The house is a filthy Mongolian bara- 
coon.” And this is true of the Lega- 
tions in Paris and Berlin also when 
the Ministers are in residence there. I 
was told that, a year or two since, 128 
persons resided in the Chinese Legation 
in London; secretaries, attaches, trea- 
surers, interpreters, orderlies, wives, chil- 
dren, cooks, servants, &c., &c. The better 
class, such as secretaries and the like, live 
in a single room, with their families, where 
all the cooking is done; the servants I 
suppose sleep all over the place packed 
like herrings in a barrel. When you ring 
the bell, the door is opened by a Euro- 
pean, with his sleeves tucked up, unwashed 
and evidently fresh from hard work. I 
never saw but two European servants there, 
and except late in the afternoon they 
always bore the traces of hard and dirty 
work, as if they were perpetually struggling 
with a mass of dirt and never overcoming 
it. The smell in the house is that smell 
of dirty Chinese humanity to which I have 
already alluded. Cooking of the Chinese 
kind appears to be always going on, and 
the dirty, greasy, stale stench is intoler- 
able. It is all pervasive; it follows you 
into the waiting room (which amongst 
other decorations has three or four spit- 
tons) and the secretary’s room, and is not 
kept out from the sacred presence of the 
Minister himself. At one time—it may be 
so still, and probably is—you had to make 
your way through the roomy hall from the 
entrance through a mass of packing cases, 
boxes, and crates of all sorts. This seems 
to be the place where all the boxes of 
the establishment are piled up for future 
use. In the reception rooms you could 
write or sketch anything you pleased 
on the thick layer of dust on the 
handsome tables,—the furniture in the 
public rooms is, or was, (I presume 
there is no alteration) all solid, handsome, 
and costly. On the bitterest day in winter 
you never saw a fire in the grate; the 
beautiful Dresden clock over the mantle- 
piece was never wound ; the windows were 
gtimy with dust, and if you did out of 
curiosity rub a kind of spy hole, you were 
as likely as not to see a dirty Chinese 
cook, looking as black as a coal-heaver, 
with his pig tail wrapped carelessly round 
his head, his sleeves folded high up over 
his dirty arms, struggling witl bh tray 
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of chow-chow across Portlasd-place from 
the Legation kitchen to the lodgings of 
some of the officials in a bye street on the 
opposite side. 

Part of this untidiness, dinginess, and 
filth must, I suppose, be set down to the} 
inveterate habits of the Chinese. What we 
see in Portland-place we can see all over 
China. In the purview of international 
law I am told that Legations are part of 
the countries they present; there can be 
no doubt that the Chinese Legations in 
Europe are thoroughly representative; they 
are little slices of China, especially of dirty 
China. But, apart from this, the assem- 
bling of this large number of persons 
under one roof would be sufficient to ac- 
count for much of the prevalent all-per- 
vading dirt. Why this vast number is 
necessary I cannot pretent to tell. But 
I have heard that two-thirds of them 
are utterly useless, and are sent ab- 
road in the train of a Minister merely 
because they have powerful friends in 
Peking who urge newly appointed Mini- 
sters to take them. This is not unknown 
in other countries ; but the abuse does not 
reach such a magi It is 
said that Ministers on their first appoint- 
ment are beseiged by requests from power- 
ful mandarins, which are almost equivalent 
tocommands, totakethe Mandarin’s friends 
and relatives withthem as secretaries, at- 
tachés, or what not, and these again have 
their relatives and friends to attach in some 
capacity to them, as “ fleas have other fleas 
to bite ‘em,” and with wives, children, 
servants, &c., &c., a large number is soon 
collected, and a Chinese Embassy building 
abroad, like a mandarin’s yamén at home, 
becomes a “ Mongolian baracoon.” 

Another point which I have heard dis- 
cussed by competent authorities, both in 
Europe and the East, is the rank of the 
Chinese Ministers sent abroad. As arule, 
it is said, this is wholly inadequate to the 
position which a diplomatic representative 
should occupy abroad, and the influence 
which he should have in the councils of his 
government at home. CHUNG How and 
the Marquis TSENG are the only Ministers 
sent abroad by the Chinese that would 
answer this latter description, and the 
Marquis owed his influence at first to 
family connections, and subsequently to 
the energetic and strenuous policy which 
he advocated. But, knowing what we do 
of the subordination, not to say servility 
of Chinese officials to those above them in 
the official hierarchy, how can we expect 
ex-Taotais and the like to venture to dic- 
tate, or even to strongly urge, a policy, 
which may be distasteful on the Yamén at 
Peking, or on men like Lt HUNG-CHANG or 
CHANG CHIH-TUNG? In foreign diplo- 
matic services long traditions, personal 
independence, and a highly developed 
sense of responsibility will lead most men 
filling the post of Minister to act not only 
as faithful reporters of passing events, but 
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needs no elaborate disquisition to show 
that the traditions and independence, at 
at least, are wholly wanting in China. 
Hence men of high rank, such as Futais 
and Taotais should get these missions, 
and should get them not by the grace and 
favour of particular officials, but from the 
conviction of the central government that 
they are the best men for the posts. Ido 
not remember that the Japanese, who 
usually do these things so correctly, to use 
a favourite diplomatic’ expression, have 
always sent their best or most prominent 
men abroad ; some Japanese envoys might 
easily be named, who were neither parti- 
cularly good, nor particularly prominent 
either before they were sent or after they 
came back; but there is this difference 
between the two countries. For many 
years past, owing toa variety of causes, 
the foreign affairs of Japan have centred 
in Tokyo, not in London or Paris or Wash- 
ington ; Japanese foreign policy has been 
framedand(carried out in Tokyo, not abroad, 
and Japanese envoys have little influence 
over it; Chinese foreign policy at particular 
junctures seems to depend largely on the 
Chinese representatives on the spot. The 
Marquis TSENG, for example, shaped the 
Tonquin policy in Paris, and the policy of 
the opium convention and largely that of 
Burmah in London because his nominal 
chiefs in Peking had not the information, 
the experience, or the foresight to frame 
one. In Tokyo there are several states- 
men with ample experience to deal with 
any foreign difficulty that might arise. A 
strong man too would be able to resist the 
pressure to add a large number of useless 
persons to his train, who overcrowd his 
Legation, and make it a bye-word and a 
laughing stock. The members of the 
Chinese Legation, or their servants, are, I 
was told, perpetually getting into dis- 
graceful squabbles in London and Paris 
(about Berlin I did not hear), and being 
returned to the Minister by the police. 
About eighteen months or two years ago 
in one of these capitals a woman of ill- 
fame left a valuable diamond bracelet in 
acab; the driver found and appropriated 
it, and was arrested. It turned out that 
she got it from a married attaché of the 
Chinese Legation who kept her in a house 
not far away from the Legation, and who 
was old enough to have known better. A 
score of scandals of a similar kind have 
been told to me, but enough has been said 
to show that these gentlemen are not kept 
well in hand, and this seems to be due 
solely to their number, and to the fact that 
they have nothing todo. Moreover, some 
of them are quite unfit to be sent abroad. 
The days are gone by when loose and dis- 
sipated scions of powerful families could 


be properly dispersed by being sent abroad 
in the train of an ambassador when their 
own country had got too hot to hold them, 

Enough has been said to show «that the 
Chinese official abroad is not all he should 
be. Perhaps, even in this respect, he is a 
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MARRIED MISSIONARIES, 
(comsenicateD,) 

HE question of marriage generally has 
received signal attention during the 
past few months. No English journal but 
has devoted a certain amount of its space 
to a discussion of the subject; and even 
public speakers, like Lord GRANVILLE, 
apologize for entering upon the dreary 
field of politics, in place of discoursing upon 
the more interesting subject of marriage. 
A recent article of Canon ISAAC TAYLOR'S 
upon Missionary Finance—not the pro- 
Mohammedan article which has caused 
such a stir, and may fairly be dubbed 
paradoxical, but a later article—enters 
briefly but incisively into the much more 
limited question, should _ missionaries 
marry?. This question. cannot be said 
to have been fully considered by the 
churches at home, although, no doubt, it 
has received due attention from their mis- 
sionary boards. The strongly domestic 
proclivities of modern Protestantism,—its 
peculiar strength, and yet imposing dan- 
gerous limitations upon it when carried 
beyond the happy mean—have hitherto 
caused the question to be decided almost 
tacitly in favour of married missionaries. 
But there is growing up a strong sentiment 
in favour of at least a modified celibacy. 
Those who would have missionary enter- 
prise placed upon a rational and statesman- 
like basis, and who would like to see the 
magnificent incomes which the large socie- 
ties enjoy used to the best advantage, 
are not, as a rule, wholly satisfied with the 
present management. The answer usually 
given in reply to any suggestion in favour 
of celibate missionary work, is this, that 
the Boards, who ought to know best, pre- 

fer that their missionaries should marry. 
Let it be taken for granted that this is 
the judgment of Missionary Boards ; then 
the question is but removed one step 
farther. Are missionary boards them- 
selves constituted on the most effective 
basis? Canon TAYLOR brings a somewhat 
telling indictment against the loose me- 
thods of finance in the Church Missionary 
Society, whose published accounts are 
transparently deficient in thoroughness ; 
the balances do not balance and many 
thousand pounds of expenditure are not 
accounted for at all. Missionary Boards 
naturally timid, 
averse to new departures. The bias of M 
sionary Boards in favour of married mis- 
sionaries in large measure merely reflects 
the inherited preference of Protestant 
churches for a married clergy, their in- 
herited dislike to celibacy. Mistakes made 
by celibate missionaries would, and the 
Boards know this, be far more harshly 
judged than corresponding mistakes by 
In the justi 
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mands the most cautious and delicate 
management, as the large majority of the 
contributors to their funds have no lucid 
idea of work in the foreign mission field. 
Good people at home are far from viewing 
mission work as a department demanding 
largely the same treatment as a banking 
corporation or a civil service. The fact 
that several years ago a million bibles 
were printed for China, to be scattered 
broadcast over the Celestial Empire, and 
thus convert the nation, will show how 
mysticism warps the ideas of the sup- 
porters of foreign missions; mysticism 
engrafted on a mild domesticity. 

Canon TAYLOR divides the arguments 
pro and con into six heads. It is 
pleaded, he says, in favour of married 
men that woman’s influence is needed for 
the girls. To this the reply may be made 
that a sisterhood would carry out this 
work even more effectively. The second 
plea is that missionaries feel lonely in a 
foreign land, grow melancholy, and in 
losing their spirits lose their capacity for 
work. The remedy for this would bea 
brotherhood, whose members would be 
sufficient company to one another. Thirdly, 
the question of scandals has been adduced 
as an argument against celibates. But it is 
urged on the other hand that the worst 
scandals have hitherto been connected 
with married men and widowers. Fourthly, 
the example of St. PETER has been brought 
forward, who had a wife (and a mother- 
in-law also). But the still greater mis- 
sionary, ST. PAUL, was unmarried and was 
particularly shy of marriage, if we may 
judge from his own private opinion as 
expressed in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. For men situated as he was, 
with their whole time and energies engaged 
in proselytism, he distinctly recommended 
freedom from marriage ties. The fifth ob- 
jection concerns itself with the restless- 
nessof celibates. They are not, itis said, so 
easy to manage as married men, and they 
more readily give up the work. But, on 
the other hand, if celibates are not so 
certain from this cause, the risks of ill- 
health connected with married couples 
are doubled or trebled. It is no slight 
thing that a woman should have to pass 
through the crisis of her first confinement 
far from skilled aid, in a foreign and 
often unhealthy climate. The continent 
of Africa is dotted with the graves of 
young mothers who reached its shores 
only to die; and many return home con- 
firmed invalids. The failure of health in a 
wife or child may be looked upon as a 
visitation of Gop, and not as a pre- 
ventible cause in the stoppage of a mis- 
sionary’s work. But it certainly is a 
strong argument against heedless mar- 
riage. Lastly, the Missionary Boards urge 
that they can much more easily induce mar- 
ried men to offer themselves for the work, 
the prospect of early marriage and a good 
social position serving as a bribe to young 
‘le anxious to marry. Now it is well- 
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known that the bad bargains in mission 
work are just those simple-minded but 
expensive young couples, who, without 
really counting the cost, join the mis- 
sion staff and weigh it down. On re- 
viewing the whole matter, Canon TAYLOR 
comes to the very sensible conclusion 
that young men who offer themselves for 
mission work should learn the language and 
get into harness before they ever think of 
marrying. Suchare the conditions of ser- 
vice in other well-managed institutions, and 
there seems no adequate reason for de- 
parting from the ordinary rules of life in 
this one instance. It is neither wise nor 
kind, in giving a man a new sphere of work, 
a strange climate to adapt himself to, anda 
new language to learn, to add to this burden 
domestic cares and possible domestic cala- 
mities. Before knowing exactly the life 
that is before them, ordinary prudence de- 
mands that a man shall not bring a wife 
with him to adapt herself to conditions of 
life which she may heartily dislike. Wo- 
men are notoriously less adaptable than 
men, and more liable to break down. Con- 
ditions of life which single men may find 
bearable, may be quite intolerable to women 
and very harmful to young children. 





MISREPRESENTATIONS ABOUT RO- 
MAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES. 
pe es 

HE stories about Roman Catholic pro- 

pagandism published by the Semaine 
Religieuse and the Missions Catholiques 
are evidently to be ranked with those 
curious journalistic inaccuracies that work 
so much mischief and are so unaccountable 
in their origin. The most important fea- 
ture of the stories was a report said to 
have been sent by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop in Southern Japan to the Paris 
Board of Foreign Missions. But we have 
been publicly informed by M. L’Abbé 
MuGABURE that no such report was ever 
sent, and that the whole account rests on 
the authority of a private letter written 
by a missionary to one of his friends in 
France and published by the latter in the 
Missions Catholigues. M. L’Abbé, in his 
remonstrance addressed to a local con- 
temporary, adds that the letter of this mis- 
sionary has been misrepresented, but does 
not explain the particulars of the mis- 
representation. Our own belief had been 
that no direct responsibility would he 
found to attach to the missionary body in 
the matter, and M. MUGABURE'S announce- 
ment, despite its qualifying clause, caused 
us some astonishment, and regret. The 
affair attracted so much attention and we 
felt compelled to comment on it in such 
strong terms, that some further investiga- 
tion seemed desirable. We have therefore 
procured a copy of the Afisstons Catho- 
iques, containing the letter in question, 
which we now translate verbatim :— 


Since my arrival in Japan, each year saw the 
number of Chiistians increase, and everything 
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religion in the near future. But the jealous de- 
mon has just made an effort to intimidate the 
heathen and prevent them from knowing the truth. 
About the month of March of this year, there ap- 
peared a written order to the police to watch 
Europeans journeying in the Kingdom with pass- 
ports for travel, and residing in the interior of 
Japan as though they were at home. Almost all 
the missionaries found themselves affected by this 
order. I was the first to feel its sad consequences. 
In Japan, you know, there are certain ports open 
to foreigners where the most complete liberty 
exists. But a European may not penetrate into the 
interior without a special authorization from the Go- 
vernment. By means of a passport for travel he is 
allowed to pass through the country, but on con- 
dition that he does not remain many days in the 
same place. Despite this, all the missionaries, after 
having obtained a passport, resided ordinarily 
among the Christians without being disturbed by 
the police. As I had been living seven years at 
Kurume, to represent myself as a traveller would 
have been difficult. The police, knowing me, did 
not at first made too much ado. But at last they 
begged me to conform with the conditions of my 
passport and travel farther... In the month of 
April my passport expired. I sent it to the French 
Legation in order to have it renewed at the Foreign 
Office. The Japanese Government replied that as 
I was reported by the Fukuoka Prefecture for 
having violated the Japanese regulations by re- 
siding seven years in the interior and renting a 
house throug the medium of a Japanese, no pass- 
port could thenceforth be given to me. Informa- 
tion as to this refusal of a passport was sent to 
the police, who made me acquainted with the fact 
sufficiently early to enable me to come immediately 
to Nagasaki, before being conducted hither like a 
criminal, The French Legation endeavoured to 
negotiate, but its efforts were useless. Some 
Japanese of high standing have tried to make a 
contract with me in the capacity of professor and 
have applied to the Government to keep me as 
professor of French, which would enable me to 
reside in the town of Kurume. Those who have 
made the application are pagans; their request 
ought to succeed. Nevertheless the Government 
refused at first, saying that the school was only an 
instrument for evangelising the heathen. Ai.the 
instance of the French Legation, however, the re- 
quest has been taken into consideration, and it 
must be hoped that by the end of July I'shall be 
able to return among my Christians. The other 
missionaries are not yet driven away (chassés). 
Nevertheless the police are always by their side 
watching them, and unless the Government changes 
its mind, many difficulties will be raised for us. 


It is easy to see that this letter was 
never intended for publication. The writer 
would not have employed such unguarded 
and misleading language had he contem- 
plated addressing to the public. To those 
who have read the resumé of his statements 
given by religious journals in France and 
commented on by us ina recent issue, it 
will be unnecessary to say that he has been 
greatly misrepresented. Yet he cannot 
himself be acquitted of misrepresentation. 
It is quite incorrect to say that holders of 
passports are not permitted to reside more 
than a few days atany one place. Nosuch 
restriction is imposed. Foreigners travel- 
ling with passports are not prevented from 
residing anywhere within the limits defined 
on the passport throughout the period of its 
duration. This isa small matter, however, 
compared with the statement that the 
writer had himself been residing for seven 
years outside Treaty limits on the strength 
of a passport for travel. His additional 
assertion that all the missionaries have 
been in the habit of adopting a similar 
course, being obviously an exaggeration, 
need not be seriously discussed. But 
concerning himself we must presume that 
he speaks accurately. Now 
practices were permitted by the Authori- 
ties, how long would it 
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in favour of abolishing every restriction 
and throwing the whole country open to 
foreigners, as civilized States in the West 
are thrown open. But all reasonable per- 
sons know that no liberality of the kind is 
possible until due arrangements can be 
made for the exercise of some practical 
jurisdiction over strangers residing in the 
interior. Missionaries must be bound by 
treaties. They are not entitled to any 
privileges denied to the general body of 
their nationals. The public expects from 
them a law-abiding and considerate ex- 
ample instead of a disposition to evade 
legal obligations. It is easy to under- 
stand that in the absorbing earnestness of 
their desire to preach the truth, they may 
sometimes have allowed themselves to 
take advantage of an apparently un- 
blamed license. But from the moment 
that the Government sees and proclaims 
the necessity of curtailing that license, it 
should be able to count, and we are per- 
suaded that it can count, on the assistance 
and sympathy of the missionaries. Again, 
the writer of the letter in the A/tsstons 
Catholiques betrays a spirit unlike that 
by which the majority of his colleagues are 
prompted, when he leads his readers to 
infer that an application coming from 
native Christians is less likely to be favour- 
ably entertained by the Government of 
Japan than an application coming from 
Buddhists or Shintoists. No instance of 
any such bias has been furnished during 
the past ten years. On the contrary, 
every facility has been officially extended 
to Christian propagandists, and converts 
to Christianity have received uniformly 
considerate and liberal treatment. No- 
thing, moreover, could be less con- 
sistent with facts than to say that the 
Japanese Government showed a disposi- 
tion to withhold its sanction of the ap- 
pointment of the writer as professor 
of French on the ground that his pro- 
fessorial functions would be in reality 
of an evangelising character. We take 
upon ourselves to deny this totally. No 
pretext of the kind could possibly have 
been adopted by the present Government. 
Japanese subjects desiring to employ 
foreign teachers encounter no official 
obstacles whatever. Least of all would 
their motive be subject to scrutiny were 
it supposed to be connected with the pro- 
pagandism of religious doctrine, for com- 
plete freedom of conscience, though not 
yet actually enunciated in the text of the 
law, is a pinciple consistently acted upon 
by Japanese statesmen. The writer of 
this ill-advised letter shows a most un- 
happy insensibility to benefits conferred, 
and greatly injures the popularity of his 
cause. If it be true, as he alleges, that 
many missionaries are residing outside 
Treaty limits under the wgis of ordinary 
passports, and are thus abusing privileges 
which they should be the first to guard 
against abuse, then we can believe, as he 
alleges, that these transgressors ari 
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watched by the police. But we decline to 
credit anything of the kind on the un- 
supported testimony of a writer so in- 
accurate in other details. It is only fair, 
however, to note again, before dismissing 
this unpleasant subject, that the letter in 
the Missions Catholiques was not in- 
tended for publication. This considera- 
tion would have induced us to treat 
its author more tenderly did we not 
feel that, no less in the interests of the 
cause he represents than in justice to the 
well proved policy of the Japanese Go- 
vernment, a strong protest is necessary. 
It is, however, very satisfactory to find 
that the expressions attributed by the 
French journals to the Bishop of Southern 
Japan were never uttered by that Prelate, 
and that the whole story rests on 
nothing more stable than a private letter, 
thoughtlessly written, injudiciously pub- 
lished, and as emphatically condemned by 
the writer's fellow-propagandists as by 
the lay public. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVEST- 
MENT. 

gee, 
IFE insurance has probably been car- 
ried to its highest development by 
the great companies of New York. Thirty 
years ago the best known type of life 
insurance institution was a company 
charging the highest rates permitted by 
competition ; requiring a man to pay his 
premia regularly up to the last year of his 
existence, and annually dividing a hand- 
some profit among its shareholders, The 
patent defect, we might even say the in- 
justice, of such institutions was that they 
offered no direct benefit to men outliving 
An 
insurer of lives has one conspicuous ad- 
vantage over dealers in any other class of 
commodities: the natural instinct of his 
clients impels them to take care of the 
object which it is his interest to have pre- 
served. No man becomes reckless of his 
life because he has effected an insurance 
on it. He looks after it with just as much 
loving tenderness as ever, perceiving little 
compensation for an accelerated death in 
the dollars his heirs will inherit, and know- 
ing that if he puts an end in his own exist- 
ence, his policy of insurance becomes 
valueless. Therefore, we say, a life in- 
surance company is exceptionally well 
situated. Not so, however, the life-in- 
surer under the old regimen. Whether, 
owing to sober, regular habits and a sound 
constitution, he continued to pay his yearly 
premia for half a century, or whether, 
owing to dissipated tendeneies, a weak 
physique, or accidental contact with dis- 
ease, he dropped out of the running within 
a decade or two, his position w/s-a-v/s the 
company was precisely the same. So far 
as his life insurance was concerned, he 
gained nothing whether he died at fifty or 
Pa to ninety. It is true that in 
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by an insurer, the general average of life 
was taken and an appearance of fairness 
was thus obtained. But, in point of fact, 
the only gainer by this method was the 
man of short life. For whereas he pro- 
fited by whatever improvement was im- 
parted to the general average by the long 
life of his robuster fellow, his own function 
was simply to reduce that average. Such 
a one sided-system could not permanently 
survive. By and by insurance offices be- 
gan to allow a bonus to their clients. 
Then they gave the latter a certain share 
in the profits, and by and by some of the 
most advanced struck out the device of 
insurances which could be paid up com- 
pletely in a fixed term. This was an im- 
mense step in the insurer's favour. It now 
became possible for him to reap the ad- 
vantage of living long. Instead of having 
to cofitinue in his old age re-imbursing 
the losses incurred by the company 
through the deaths of his shorflived fellow- 
insurers, his liability ceased altogether 
after a definite number of payments. It 
was left to the Americans, however, to 
complete the improvement. These shrewd 
business men saw that, to be perfectly 
just, life insurance must be managed on 
céoperative pri in other words, 
every insurer must be himself a share- 
holder, To this apparently simple dis- 
covery and ingeniously organized 
recognition we owe a system that ought to 
tempt every prudent wage-earner or mo- 
derate income-holder. Briefly stated, the 
object of this system is to secure to a 
man’s heirs not only the sum for which his 
life was insured, but also the premia he 
paid while living. At first sight this seems 
an impossible feat. Yet it is accomplished 
by an actuarial method common in other 
domains of business: the premia them- 
selves are insured. Thus, for a small 
extra payment the insurer can be certain 
of getting back everything he has disbursed 
together with the sum for which he insured. 
Of course the result varies according to 
the rate of premium, but the principle is 
as we have stated it. Reduced to figures, 
one of the most familiar methods of the 
new system stands thus :—In return for 
an annual payment of from $50 to $73 
yearly (according to age) for ten years, a 
man insures his life for $1,000. In the 
event of death during that period, his 
heirs receive not only the $1,000 in- 
sured for, but, in addition, a 
“mortuary dividend” of all premia paid 
the Should 
insurer survive the term of ten years, then 
he is guaranteed a cash payment of $300 
for every $1,000 insured, together with 
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term be fifteen years, he receives 





$400 for every $1,000 insured, and if 
twenty years, $500, with corresponding 
profits. No wonder that the public is 


every year taking larger advantage of such 
favourable terms, or that the figures re- 
presenting the business of some of the 
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great companies assume extraordinary 
proportions. Take, for example, the New 
York Life Insurance Company, which has 
special interest for us here inasmuch as it 
has extended its sphere of business to Japa- 
nese in Japan. ‘The Company’s cash as- 
sets at the beginning of this year were, in 
round numbers, 82} million dollars; the 
value of the policies issued by it and ac- 
tually in force at the time was 359 million 
dollars, and its total income for 1887 had 
been 214 millions. When we remember 
that the capitals of the Banks of England, 
Germany, and France are only 70 million, 
624 million and 36} million dollars respec- 
tively, we begin to realize what sort of 
affair this huge company is. There are 
no shareholders, the yearly profits being 
divided among the policy-holders exclu- 
sively, whose interests are carefully pro- 
tected by official audit and supervision. One 
would expect to find a thrifty people like 
the Japanese only too anxious to avail them- 
selves of the benefits offered by such a 
scheme. But, so far as we can learn, there 
has been unexpected apathy on the subject. 
Men earning from 50 to 75 yen a month 
may be told that by paying 4 or 5 yen out of 
that sum they can at once secure protec- 
tion to their families in case of death. Yet 
they apparently find it difficult to make up 
their minds to the expenditure. Probably 
their hesitation is due at least as much to 
incredulity as to conservatism. ‘The fact 
that their fathers and their father’s fathers 
felt no need of life insurance does not 
weigh with them so much as the doubt 
that their money may be absorbed without 
any return. Rumour says that this sus- 
picious feeling is fostered by the Agents 
of the Japanese Companies, who do not 
hesitate to throw discredit on the trust- 
worthiness of their foreign prototypes. 
Such a policy is regrettable in the interests 
of the public. There is plenty of work 
for the petty Japanese companies—the 
largest of them has a capital and reserve 
fund aggregating only 300,000 yen—with- 
out at all coming into competition with the 
foreign, seeing that the latter accept no 
risk of less than $1,000, whereas the for- 
mer’s inferior limit is $100. The really 
far-sighted course for the Japanese com- 
panies to adopt would be to encourage a 
general taste for insurance, by whatever 
trustworthy association the policies are 
granted, since if Japanese enterprise 
alone is to be relied on in this important 
matter, the nation will long remain de- 
prived of advantages difficult to overrate. 
Life insurance on the most modern lines 
has come to be one of the very best in- 
vestments a man can choose, and if any 
words of ours could make its benefits 
clear to the people of this country we 
should gladly devote columns to the sub- 
ject. But the task falls rather to the duty 
of our vernacular contemporaries, and to 
them we recommend it most earnestly. 
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APAN Matt," 

Sir,—Referring to the article in your issue of 
the 21st instant, comparing English and American 
locomotives, taken from Engineering of October 
sth, it may interest your readers to see some other 
extracts taken from an editorial of the same 
publication, a few pages previous, viz.:— 

“The manner in which American railroad com. 
panies contrive lo work a great extent of mileage 
with comparatively small supplies of rolling stock 
is certainly very remarkable. * * * * No 
doubt, the traffic is heavier per mile upon the 
London and North-Western than it is upon the 
Chicago and North-Western; but at the same 
time we ave certainly of opinion that Americar 
railroad companies contrive to utilise their engines 
and rolling stock toa fuller and more profitable 
extent than their English contemporarie 

It will be apropos to also mention that acatalogue 
issued by a well known English firm, dated Lon- 
don, June 1888, contains an illustration of an 
American locomotive, coupled with the statement 
that “the design of this engine is based on Ame- 
rican practice,” and assigning as a reason that 
“ many of our customers prefer this type.” 

This latter announcement as to a preference for 
the American type, is appropriately supplemented 
and confirmed by the following item from Tie 
Iron Age New York, November 1st 1888:— 

“ Two vessels in Philadelphia are loading with 
locomotives for lines of railway in Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, all of which were built by 
English capitalists, but are equipped with Ame- 
rican engines. The first-class cars for the same 
railways are manufactured in Wilmington, Del, 
U.S.A.” 

It should be added that the above mentioned 
rolling stock was sold in competition with English 
manufacturers, 

While English capitalists thus find it to their 
advantage to make their purchases in America, 
and English manufacturers advertise designs 
based on American practice, the American builder 
of locomotives can regard with complacency the 
suggestions volunteered by the writer in Exgi- 
neering. ‘ 

Yours truly, 




















AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 
Yokohama, December 26th, 1888. 








MIVANOSHITA. 
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The Hakone district is to the Europeans of 
Yokohama what Brighton is to the Londoner,and of 
late it has become nearly as accessible. To it re 
sort the merchant, jaded with monotonous and 
sedentary toil, the missionary, exhausted by his 
apostolic labours, and their womenkind, listless 
from the heat, or wearying of the social treadmill, 
of tattle, tea, and tennis. A week or two spent it 
roaming over its breezy hills, luxuriating in the 
mineral baths, and feasting the eye on the lovely 
scenery, rugged hill, wooded valley, and rushing 
torrent, with snow-crowned Fujiyaia ever in the 
background, soon restores the flagging energies 
of the one, and causes to bloom afresh for the 
other those roses which, when genuine, are a Got 
stant cause of admiring wonder, and may be of 
envy, to the darker-skinned Japanese. In such 
a land of contrarieties as Japan it is only tobe 
expected that a sea-side town would require a" 
inland health-resort, ‘This region, lying some 
thirty or forty miles south-west of Yokohama 
abounds in evidences of volcanic origin, and at 
many points the presence of hot springs, jets 
steam and sulphurous vapour, and pools of boil: 
ing mud, suggests that at any moment the disaster 
oFi8 nd ipay pray be repeated. Nor is it less 
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rich in historic interest. It is the scene of many 
of those legends which dilate the eyes and engage 
the absorbed attention of Japanese children, as in 
the dusk they sit with their elders round the 
hibachi, the Japanese hearth; and especially of 
those concerning Yoritomo and Yoshitsuné, the 
Robert and Edward Bruce of Japan, although the 
foes of these were not their own countrymen, nor did 
the elder slay the younger; the Tokaido also, the 
great high-road connecting Tokyo with the south, 
traverses it,and at Hakone was in former times 
blocked by a barrier, where the train of every 
Daimio returning from his yearly visit to Yedo 
was searched to ensure that in it were secreted 
none of his women-folk, presumed to be left 
as hostages in the power of the Shogun. Here, 
too, all suspected persons were stopped; and the 
possession of the Pass was often of the utmost 
importance during the troublous times which 
preceded the reign of Iyeyasu, Wherever the 
sulphur-impregnated springs are sufficiently copi- 
ous, a spa has been established; bath-houses, 
great wooden tanks into which the water is led 
through bamboo conduits, being built, as well as 
tea-houses and such-like establishments for sup- 
plying the wants of the visitors; and to them 
from the earliest times have resorted the lame, the 
halt, and the diseased of all kinds, just sucha 
crowd as thronged the Pool of Bethesda; and 
though no material Angel has ever troubled their 
waters, yet for them also the Angel of Hope ever 
spreads his glittering wings. ‘Thus it is that these 
barren volcanic hills and torrent-worn valleys 
support in comfort a much more numerous 
populace than could possibly wring even a bare 
subsistence from the stony soil. The best-known 
of these spas is that of Miyanoshita, distant some 
five or six miles from the coast, in the valley of the 
Haya-kawa, a brawling torrent which in the course 
of ages has worn a cafion some 300 feet deep, on 
the brink of which the village stands. Until 
recently the journey to Miyanoshita occupied a 
whole day, involving a drive, in trap or kuruma, 
along the Tokaido for 35 miles, and then a walk of 
several miles along steep mountain paths,practicable 
only for pedestrians or for the kago, a conveyance 
well adapted toafflictthe unwary European resorting 
to it with a degree of stiffness and soreness which 
several days’ hot-bathing could hardly remove. 
But this journey, though long, could hardly be 
tedious ; the Tokaido, which was to Tokyo what 
the Great North Road was to London in the pre- 
railway epoch, is, throughout the distance travers- 
ed, an almost continuous series of towns and 
villages, with shops and tea-houses innumerable, 
affording to the observant traveller unceasing 
objects of interest and amusement. But now that 
the Lotos-Land of the East has been invaded by 
the leisure-hating giants of the West, steam, 
electricity, and their congeners, it is no longer 
always afternoon; time has become valuable to 
native as well as to European, and the spirit of 
unrest has invaded even the classic district of 
Hakone, The railway from Tokyo to Kyoto en- 
circles it, and soon the shriek of the locomotive will 
be heard in plains and valleys redolent of me- 
mories of Yotitomo and Yoshitsuné, and guarded 
in vain by the sanctity of cloud capped Fuji- 
yama. Already do trains run by the side of the 
Tokaido, more incongruous even than the bicycle 
with the Via Appia, and the great high-road is 
already feeling the malign influence. The sump- 
tuous tea-houses and hostelries, long ago impover- 
ished by the cessation of the yearly passages of 
the Daimios with their hosts of retainers, are 
losing now even the less remunerative custom of 
the merchants, the native travellers, and the foreign 
tourists, and many have been closed. On the other 
hand, the towns at which the trains stop, and the vil- 
lagesalong the new kuyuma-road which hasreplaced 
the old foot-path up the Haya-kawa valley, afford 
abundant evidence that steam, with all its draw- 
backs, is bringing increase of prosperity and material 
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being built round the stations; villages are be- 
coming towns, the,shops are more pretentious and 
better-stocked, and there is a general sense of 
bustle and prosperity. The Japanese Corydon, 
converted from a husbandman to a kuruma-runner, 
and enriched by the custom and tips of the Tojins 
who, if merchants, rush up to the hills from Satur- 
day to Monday, or if globe trotters, are in no less 
hurry to see the interior between the arrival of one 
steamer and the departure of the next, will not 
have to sigh so long for his Phyllis; the birth-rate 
will go up, and the tinkling of the samisen be 
more often heard in the land. But the quiet 
seclusion of Miyanoshita is gone; the place has 
become a sort of suburb of Yokohama, one of the 
hotels has a billiard-table, and the bar is like that 
of the Grand Hotel, resounding with talk of silk, 
tea, dollars, curios, and cocktails. 

Lovely as the Haya-kawa valley is when the 
spring foliage is at its freshest and the hillsides 
are lighted up with great masses of azaleas, it is 
even lovelier when autumnas tinted it with her 
brush dipped in the flaming palette of the sunset. 
So at least we thought as, one November day, we 


walked up the new road and enjoyed a succession | ! 


of charming views; of valleys with the same 
stream in ever changing moods, now flowing 
swiftly but silently through dark deep pools over- 
hung with ferns and shrubs, now foaming noisily 
over rocky fall; and of hillsides clothed with dark- 
green pines, yellow and orange-tinted bamboos, 
and, above all, with maples, whose foliage glowed 
with ever-varying shades of Indian red. At the 
turn in the road which brings Miyanoshita into 
view, and where a neat tea-house has replaced the 
old tea-shed, we paused to look at the little grey 
hamlet, shut in on all sides by lofty hills whose 
great masses, clad only with bamboo-grass, stood 
out clear and sharp, but suffused ina rosy glow, 
against a sky flaming with crimson and gold; 
while the trees and shrubs which clustered round 
their feet glowed with tints rivalling the splendour 
overhead. 

‘The spa has few points of resemblance to a 
European one; the waters are only used to bathe 
in, so there is nothing analogous to the ‘Trink- 
halle; and there are no public amusements; no 
theatre, no gardens, or the like. The village is a 
collection of wooden bath-houses, tea houses, 
and shops for the sale of woodware of all 
kinds, together with two large hotels. The hot 
and cold water is conveyed to and from the 
bath-houses in bamboo pipes, which run along 
and across the paths in all directions; and the 
baths are thronged with people, old and young, 
of both sexes, no more ashamed than were 
our first parents, and for the same reason. The 
shops display a very varied assortment of inlaid 
cabinets, screens, tables, boxes, and of turned 
nicknacks of all kinds. The male inhabitants may 
be seen busy at very primitive lathes, with which, 
however, they produce excellent work, or other- 
wise employed in making these articles; while the 
women sit in the shops and keep a sharp look-out 
for European visitors, their chief patrons. A rainy 
day is their harvest time ; immediately after break- 
fast a bevy of ugly, black-teethed, but cheery 
matrons invades the European hotels, the visitors 
towhich are usually grateful for the distraction 
which bargaining with them affords; but whether 
grateful or otherwise, itis difficult to escape them; 
and as their wares areas cheap as they are pretty, 
there is little cause for annoyance. 
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LETIER FROM LONDON. 
pe ey, 
(From our Speciat Corresronpent.) 


London, November oth. 

As the Parnell-Zimes case proceeds, one is 
able to perceive the general plan of attack and 
defence. Zhe Times seeks to prove that murders 
and outrages followed on the establishment of the 
Land League in a district, and on the speeches 
delivered at its meetings; the Irish members’ 
contention is that the evictions produced the crime. 
Up to the present, the county Galway has been 
the theme of the evidence, and the witnesses 
have been police officers, the widows of men who 
were murdered, magistrates, and others. ‘These 
have spoken to the speeches delivered and to the 
crimes following soon after. In cross-examination 
they do not appear to have been discredited or 
weakened in any degree. Here is a sample of the 
cross-examination of a smart young officer of the 
Irish constabulary who described an appalling list 
of outrages: “ You say the animal was poisoned : 
how do you know that?” I saw the body 
opened and the arsenic taken out.” You have 
told us a good deal about the outrages on various 
estates in the West of Ireland. Did you mention 

ir. Trench’s estate?” No.” “Did you men- 
n Sir Henry Bellew’s?” “No.” ‘Sir Henry 
Bellew has a very large number of tenants, has he 
not?” Yes: about a thousand [ think.” ‘ Are 
they good landlords?” ‘They are regarded as 
very indulgent.” “Were there any outrages on 
their estates?" “ No: but that was because there 
were no branches of the Land League established 
anywhere near their estates!" Sir Charles thought 
he was bringing the witness along neatly to his 
point, viz., that these were no outrages because they 
were indulgent landlords, when in the twinkling of 
an eye the witness upset the apple-cartand quietly 
established his point. Captain O’Shea’s evidence 
against his former friend and chief produced a good 
deal of excitement; but I cannot see that it esta- 
blished much except that Mr. Parnell did certainly 
profess great confidence in his power over Sheridan 
and other producers of outrages. Here again Sir 
Charles Russell gota nasty fall. He pressed the 
witness again and again to say at whose instance 
he destroyed the papers relating to the Kilmain- 
ham treaty, expecting to hear that it was Mr. 
Chamberlain's. Did he do it of his own accord ? 
No. Did Mr. Parnell ask him: No. Mr. Cham- 
berlain? No. Who was it, then? Sir William 
Harcourt at the instance of Mr. Gladstone—(Loud 
laughter.)* Those who were present say that Sir 
Charles Russell was exceedingly crestfallen. No 
wonder, 




















Ue dleged ior hs aber =? 

But for his sin, he tumbled in 

‘The pit he digged for t’other. 
One thing, at least, is quite clear—the judges are 
going to carry out their duty to the end, calmly 
and relentlessly. They have all the very eminent 
counsel appearing before them well in hand, and 
Sir James Hannen thinks no more of reminding 
the Attorney-General what is orderly and what is 
not, than he does of pulling up Mr. Tim Harring- 
ton with a round turn when he forgets for a mo- 
ment that he is not before a Coroner's jury in 
Ireland. There is much, too, that is dramatic in 
the evidence. Mrs. Dempsey told how when the 
news came into Woodford that her husband was 
murdered in a wood hard by, the people laughed 
and jeered at her as she went to see where his 
body was; how as she passed down the street, 
when opposite the priest’s house, she went down 
on her knees in the mud and raising her hands to 
Heaven invoked the curse of God on Father Egan, 
her husband’s murderer, and how a man then 
attempted to kick her. A constable related how 
when he went up to the bodies of Mr. Walter 
Bourke and Corporal Wallace, who were shot in 
broad daylight outside Loughiea, as they lay in 
the road riddled, the people trampled in the blood 
that flowed from them. When scenes like these 
are told in a room in the heart of London by 
actors in them your readers will understand the 
intense excitement which the enquiry, apart from 
its momentous political consequences, creates here, 
—an excitement which absorbs all else, absorbs 
parliament, the American Presidential election, 
and even Mr. Gladstone’s great campaign at 
Birmingham. Every newspaper has the Parnell 
Commission first on its bill of contents, and every- 
thing else comes afterwards. The Times publishes 
literal reports of the proceedings, but has no word 
of comment or description, and not a syllable 
beyond what actually takes place. 

Mr. Gladstone has had a brilliant campaign in 

Birmingham—Mr. Chamberlain having departed 
uietly on Saturday for the United States to marry 
Oe daagliter of Mr. Endicott, the Secretary of the 
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Navy—and has been exhibiting to the full his 
wonderful endurance and power. But T cannot 
see that the country is much excited or takes much 
interest in the campaign. Itis not like the Mid- 
Lothian expedition, when every one was talking 
about his speeches and doings; the public seems 
to have something else on its mind. His hearers 
on Wednesday night numbered it is said 15,000, 
and he addiessed them for two hours all but ten 
minutes, and spoke about eight closely printed 
columns of The Times, Isu’t it marvellous? 
He will be eighty years of age next year. At 
the conclusion of his speech his audience seem to 
have been lashed into a perfect frenzy of enthu- 
siasm. One evening newspaper (I forget which) 
points out that the speech was most carelully con- 
structed, and gives the following analysis of it, by 
reproducing which I shall pethaps give your 
readers the best idea of its contents :— 
1.—The Irish demand for Home Rule justified by :— 
q) the fact that at present they are under unequal 
laws 5 
@.g.: (a) law of combinations. 
(2) law of public meeting. 
(c) treatment of political offenders. 
(4) neglect of arrears question. 
(2) That the Law and Order policy is essentially 
lawless; 
cases of (a) Kinsella, (6) Mitchelstown, 















re the best judges of their own 
illustrated incidentally by (iii.) 


1.—The position of the Liberal Unionists, who are the 
stay of the alternative pulicy of Ceercion, ontenabie 


because s— i 
G) Inconsistent with old Whig opposition to 
ion 
(ii.) In defiance of election pledges of “simul 
taneity and identity.” 
(iii) Founded on setting Leland against itself. 








On this the Conservative and Unionist journals 
observe: We have heard it all before; you have 
been doing nothing else but making speeches on 
one or other of these topics since you tumbled 
head-over-heels into Home Rule: your followeis 
expected a programme and a battle-cry, you gave 
them a rechauffé of your old speeches. Practically, 
this is the substance of half a dozen leading arti. 
cles, including that of Zhe Times, on the subject. 
By way of bringing this topic to an end, I -add 
what one enthusiastic paper (a morning one this 
time) calls the divine peroration :— 

“We have now got Ireland making a thoroughly Con- 
stitutional demand—demanding what is, in her. own 
language, a subordinate Parliament, acknowledging in the 
fullest terms the supremacy of the’ Parliament of West. 
minister, How can you know that under all circumstances 
that moderation of demand will continue? I cannot und 
stand what principle of justice, and still less, if possible, 
what principle of prudence, it is that induces many—I am 
glad to say, in my belief, the minority of the people of this 
countiy, but still a large minority—to persist in a policy of 
which the fruits have been unmitigated bitterness, mischief, 
disparagement, and dishonour, Ah! gentlemen, with what 
weapons is Ireland fixhting this battle? She is not fighting 
it with the weapons of menace, with a threat of separation. 
with Fenian outbreaks, with the extension of secret socie. 
ties. Happily those ideas have gone away into a distance 
undefined. She is fighting the contest with the weapons of 
confidence and of affection—of confidence in the powerful 
Party by whose irrevocable decision she knows ste is sup- 
Ported, and of affection towards the peuple of England. 

lay Ttell you an incident that will not cecupy you two 
minutes in proof of what I'say. In the county, I think, 
of Limerick, not very many days ago, an Englishman was 
addressing acrond of Irish Nationalists on the subject of 
Home Rule. His carviage, or his train, whichever it was, 
was just going to depert. ‘Some one cried out *God save 
Ireland,’ and there was a loud burst of cheering, The 
train went away, the cheering subsided. Another voice 
from the crowd was raised, and shouted ‘And God save 
England,’ and cheers louder still, in the language of Shake. 
speare, ‘made the welkin ring again, and fetch. shrill 
echoes from the hollow earth. These cheers were the 
Kenuine expression of the sentiment of the country. ‘They, 
our opponents, teach you to rely on the use of this deserted 
and enteebled and superannuated weapon of coercion,» We 
teach you to rely upon Irish affection and goo will. We 
teach “you not to speculate on the formation of that sentiz 
ment. “We show you that it is formed alieady—it is in 
full force; it is ready to burst forth from every Irish heart, 
and from’ every Irish voice. We only beseech you by re. 
solute persistence in that policy you have adupted to fc 
to cherish, to consvlidate that sentiment, and so to act 
that in space it shall spread from the north of Ireland to 
the south, and from the west of Ireland to the east, and in 
time it shall extend and endure from this present date until 
the last of the years and the last of the centuries that may 
still be reserved in the counsels of Providence to work out 
the destinies of mankind.”” 
fhe most important of the recent new books 
that Lhave been able to read is the Life of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, and one point noted in connection with it 
is the difference between diplomacy now and what 
it was when Stratford Canning went ont at the 
beginning of the century to Constantinople. He 
was months away from the Foreign Office, and 
made treaties and did many other strong things 
off hisown bat, The telegraph now puts a stop 
to all that. ney Clive or Warren Hastings at 
work now! Ignorant busybodies in the House of 
Commons, a nervous Secretary of State with a 



































































































keen eye to the next elections and the telegraph | two cases of special interest to your readers before 
at his finger, would soon reduce the great dreams | them, I do not think I can do better than append 
of either." Viceroys, Governors, Ministers, and all | Tie Times reposts of each. The other newspapers 
the rest are now, thanks to the telegraph, reduced | take no notice whatever of them, possibly because 
to the position of so many clerks to Downing | they lack any sensational element, 

Street; everything now-a-days must be done on! jypiciaL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, 
“instructions; ” the telegraph bill of a great de-| (presexs—Lord Watson, Lord Firzcana.p, Lord Honnocse 


partment of State is portentous, because no agent Lad Macxagutan, and the Right Hon, Sruruex Wott 

pbrond:dares:to lake:résponsibilitys. “Responsible | esc seats a rts or rexiho.sives Gol rsdie dae decisis 

lity” is as great a bugbear in the British service MARITIMES (OWNERS OF THE SAGHALIE: 

as it is in the Chinese. The telegraph reduces he sas an appeal frome * seemestet the Vice-Admiralty 
i % ‘ourt of Hongkong of the roth of June, 1887. 

all public servants to a pretty dead level; the mk Walter Bhilieomn: Gee Bade lasegh: Wallon ‘wee 


Minister or Governor abroad cannot be a much | counsel far the science CHGe, Cece ha denerh Walton mere 


greater man,—or at least cannot exhibit his great-| F. AY;, Raikes (with them the Attorney-General) for the re- 
i spondents, 
fess, which comes to much the same thing—-than | "Paneer, ous of which the appeal arose waa brought by these 


his master the clerk in Downing Street who directs sie genes tealnet the appellants lr damage nesasioned by acoll- 
him, who approves or disapproves of what ie does, | or,between the two steamships Cis of Fs November: 1886. The 
and who is always practically at his elbow, inspir- | Use nas hesra beceeais pane Reece Nopembes, TNS. Tee 


ing him. L tratford’s life is] who found that the city of Peting was solely to blamer and cov! 
ing and checking him. Lord Stratford's life is demned her owners in damages and costs,” From that decision 


very interesting not only because of the great | tic present appeal arose ae hast the arguments for the 
events in which he played a leading part, but also appsianin, Tr A aie : 
; shatae cir Lordships did not call upon counsel for the respondent 
because of his powerful character and lofty nature. | , tye veraahies they would deliver judgment oa 4 fature day? 
The book is, I think, the most solid biography | °° it" : : i 
published for a long time—perhaps since Morley’s} ‘The judgment will therefore be against the City 
Lilevat' Cobden, of Peking, affirming that of the Hongkong Court. 
The American Presidential election lost its in- QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION. 
terest for us before the day of the elec Lthink (Before Mr. «Row Pouuock and Mx. Justice Maxisty.) 
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WELTON ¥, SOMEL AND ANOTHER, 


there was a general opinion in this country that] This wasan action on a commercial guarantee of great magni 

Mr, Cleveland had done well, and that he| te; and which raised a question of great Importance a0 10 fe 

H liability of sureties where a material fact has not been menticue 

was likely to govern better than the Republicans. | {thet ofreties where material fact has not been mentivord 

Hence at one time, although there was no very 1883 a8 sureties for a firm ot fades growers of Colombo, Ceylon, 

oe " és 5s in | to the Oriental Bank, which had made advances to them to the 

strong feeling either way, the balance Nets een i | amount of 210,020. "It appeared that Sabonadiere. sed Co.cod 

his favour. But since his volte face on the fi teres, | Uslombe, Cerio, had eathsivecaceenats there, the cuts 

i ) i and | tion of which required considerable capital. ‘They ‘obtained tor 
question, apd especially since his insolent an the purpose large advances frere the tii ital toc 

SIS “ nurpose large adv from the ok, to wh 
shabby treatment of Lord Sackville, I think people | fe ye ide ee ne amount and consigned the produce of thet 
here came round to the view that it did not matter | estates a security; and the bank also required, as further se- 
nth tees of two sureties for #to,coo. At the be 

. : if at | curity, the guarantees of two sureties for #1o,c00, 1 begine 

& pin which set of politicians was in power. at | curity, the guarantees of tw 1882-3, when bills had been already 

Washington ; Bayard was quite as ready as Blaine | given tu the amount of je,ss0; the Dank ie ane aed 

to Uwist the lion’s tail if it got him votes; there was | Entered into, undertook to make inthe enduing year the requis te 

not a pin to choose between them. Only, I think | astatees ot the season Shs to ‘an amount not exceeding 

(Lam merely trying to interpret what seems to the agreement in connexion with which the guarantee was given 

me to be such public feeling as it exists) the 


e was | bY the defendants (at the request of the debtors each th the 
aceitain malicious satisfaction that Messrs. 



























extent of s,ceo—for the amount of any deficiency, “The pon 
Cleve- | rantee Mabie hake ferms "| We will, on the ist of July, 1885, 
wey in y to the Oriental Bank such sum not exceeding £10,200 33 
land and Bayard after gong siteuel te ane Bot Enlil ‘be certitied by the ‘chiet manager or acenanear oo ke at 
nothing by it, but lost at last. The official corre- | Sountot the detecy intesper of ie rcencnt ae at eat 
spondence on the subject has been published, ‘The} and Co., with the bank for the season 1883-9 according to the 
important letter is the last from Lord Salisbury to | 3xrcement over aitoeoos and po fa this tetion nee 
Mr, Phelps to this effect (1) You tell me Lord | the oticet of the Oriental bank, claimed fo recover as the eS 
ille’s. priv ii im’ by | fantee to that amount—z#t0,000; and at the trial belore, Eos 
Sackville’s private letter obtained from him by Coleridge on July 26 it was held that the certificate was prime! jane 
conspiracy and published by treachery is not the] froototthe amount, It was set up as a defence that Sabonadicre 
matter of which you complain, I am glad of it. pint Cu. radl bed isle guarantee written to the bank that, as 
(2) But you say Lord Sackville in an interview | Oe crerapent eereweould bs a deSciency to a ten coocala 
intended for publication questioned the good faith from the sur es, and a certain letter from Sabon gigre to the 
H " ; jas] bank as to an expected deticiency was put in with a view ee 
of the American Government (the remark was sustain this defence, but his Lordship was of opinion that, eveo 
that something or other was done in the face of an | f'pruveds it wouldthe goreaea ni anof opinion tha are 
election); I have asked you for a copy of the re- anatalen He orto show fraudulent concealment rom the sureties, 
marks complained of; you cannot give them, and | joe te teen a the muteties the state of the aceonens Rot 
Tam therefore unable io form any opinion on the| tween the bank and theit customer and that it was for the 
: : vc. The | sureties to make inquiries, so that even ‘assuming thar the 
subject, I have the honour to be, &c. &c. The letters stating an anticipated deticiency were not disclosed to the 
matter has excited a good deal of contempt and | defendants, there would be no defence. ‘No other ee jence there 
irritation here, and there seems to be but one view | fore Rp heors a the tera Sega for the Paine ; 
st 4 sane A was an application on the part of the defendants to set cide the 
in regard to it. The Pall Mal! Gasette pithily |Touce of the grocnd thee tore ee eee Ios Sustain the 
comments on Mr. Bayard sending Lord Sackville defence set up. he case was reported in The Times of Joly 38 ast. 
3 ‘ te i. Cohen, Q.C. (with Mr. Lane), appeared for the defendants 
fis Passports, that they are glad to find there is| , winaat ol iacateintis fare sera (aioe clceaanes 
a bigger fool in Washington than the British | itis nor necessary for a miretyr in order na sehige aes cat 
Minister, and that is the American Secretary of [lis tia se fo ahw aa intention te conceal from bimm, but 
State, Of course we Ienow that Americans who | {iat it was enough if the cred prevented any sensibig mse 
are not intoxicated with party excitement think 


n giving the guarantee. Smith y. The Bank of Scotlana™ 
pretty much about it as we do, only they have 





























































Dow's House of Lords Reports,” 473.) [Mr. Baron Pol 
‘Com. “Hench Reports "*) as 


a i ve | iock cited "Lee v. Jones’ fs 
the added feeling of shame and disgust for this | lasing the law down dierently J That one isso 28 








A ct with the argument. Ik 
squalid transaction there were facts which in some way ought to have been i 
The German Emperor has lately attracted | to the jury. Ihe defendants, were “wile te cece 
P 1 7 Possible’ deficiency, but not to undertake to pay a posit 

. : : essible Welicieney, but not to wh ive 

j Sood deal of attention by the altack hie made on | Fesiyie, deficiency, but act to undertake Yo poy’ «positive 
the tepresentatives of the Berlin municipality who | pounds. ‘The guarantee, therefore, was not binding upon the 
recently went to congratulate him on his safe re-| defendants, and they ate not lable upon it, yet the defence was 
Wari from bis vale to, Vienna. and ‘Rome: lis} Sait Grerna.c: (ith Mb, Bagtich Viasisoayy oo ts, 
Majesty told them that he was much offended to | halt of the pisintit, amvued that the guarentee eae eon oP, Bes 


Ae Rea e ul ; the request of Ssbunadiese and Caeeahe eras earered 
Se crank cas may, working for the good | Sete tics cos of tetas asl sehr oer 


of the country a portion of the press of Berlin was | duty on the bank to disclace mation tae Soe sureties; and 
meddling in” his family affairs and. instituting that the sunpostd concealment of the anticipated detciency: was 
compatisons between himn and his fathers Meve | Seispr mt nteurtey Alsen thee was no ede 
upon he turned hig back on the deputation and - 

left, Then arose a squabble between the pape 
as to which were meant; one side said it 


was the Conservative press, the other that it eae ang tans sale ahatele i 3 
was the Liberal section. ‘Ihe Emperor put this was ofered” Tale Cole Ne ari eae ene each 
to an end by declaring that he meant the Iso doubt 10rd Coleridge thought that would not be a defence 

The tibe : Vi if prove hot proved; thatis, it was not proved that 
later, ‘The Liberal, press reply with unusual the fact of a deticieney was withheld from the defendants, (Ait, 
and extraordinary vigour to. tieir Imperial ‘on Pollock.—But Lord Coleridge said it wovld ba wee dete es 
cuser, ‘They point out that it was not they, |ifrroved. ‘Wei the guarantee was againat Mtees wee seeese 


2 . d is it likely they would have given the guarantee if they h= 
but the Conservative and reptile press that in- | 22s, toa thee A deficiency | ‘There was no cridenee that 


sulted the Emperor Frederick living and now | tey did wot know of it, (Ar: baton Pollock ine donee 


{sult his memory when leis dead ; it was not they |iny-cancenencty Hea eee gu era chet femtce] AE thee was 


but the Conservatives that derided and insulted | csiled to Prove it. Is the bank in such a case bound to disclose 

nie "canticles? Wi Jensive | the state of the curtomer’s accounts? [Mr. Baron Pollock Net 
his mother, that wrote articles with offensive but i there In a deacency ont ae Se hit make 
headings such as 


No petticoat politics," etc. |guarantec, are they nor foun ee dietier elt and ake 8 
There the matter rests, and what is perfectly clear | Certaiuly hot; the guarantee wa 


the present case it is enough to saj 
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anticipated de not that it was concealed of withheld 

from the defend. 

[Mr Cohen,—Ni € was not proved. Lord 
would not receive it, and said that if proved it would 
























































's not given at the request or in 































is that while the Emperor has wot a word to say | aia tne te a een toga Aenea that the defendants did 
aucainst insults in the press against his father and | frit tively that they Weethda eae hetces Oe Baron Palioek — 
rotten divectly he is touched by being compared | he bink-, tit they gave the guarantee al the request of 
somewhat unfavourably with the Emperor Fre: | Sir tustice Mamaty The gestae take mauitien of him 
detick, he is up in arms, and manifests his displea- | : nk, anaine: eno was sealed by them.) Puig § fagact that 
aus ete i be peiaierred>. {Nr, justice Manistyee Because (he bathe eens 
sure in sundry unusual ways. make the advances, and would require the security) The 


‘The Courts which recently met have had one or ESSE Peep IRE he hee given pon any tt 
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cular state of accounts, and it absolutely, guaranteed any de- 
ficiency ot exceeding 't0,009, so that the defence is not _admis- 
sible, and it was never been held that the duty of disclosure ap- 
Plies to bankers and banking accounts. (Mr. Justice Manisty. 
= This is not a guarantee of a b ‘count, though the 
Creditor happens to be a bank; it is merely a guarantee of a 
foan.} At all events, the bank were not bound to disclose the 
accounts. (Mr. Justice Manisty.—And we know nothing as to 
any communications between the sureties and the bank.) "Just 
30] and the latter as to an estimated deticiency was merely the 
Fesult of an estimate. 

‘They were ultimately stopped in their argument. 

Mr. Cohen, in reply, urged that Lord Coleridge had rejected 
the defence set up, and therefore, of course, it was not fully 
proved. But he urged that, as it must be manifest the sureties 
Would never have kiven the guarantee if they lad known there 
Would be a deticiency of £7,000 or 8,000, there was improper 
concealment. 

‘After a long argument commenced last week, continued yester- 
day, and concluded to 






































\e Court came to the conclusion that Lord Coleridge was 
right, and that the sureties had set up no valid defence to the 
action 

‘Mr. Baron Pollock, in giving judgment, said the question was 
one of considerable importance not only in law, butas governing 
the conduct of mercantile men. But though ‘at one time not 
free from doubt, after the able and protracted argument which 
the Court had heard, they were enabled to determine it without 
difficulty. The question was whether the non-disclosure of the 
fact of an estimated deficiency afforded a defence to the sureties; 
and he thought it did not. The bank were to make advances to 
Sabonadiere and Co, the owners of the estate, partly on the 
guarantee of the defendants, which, however, was obtained by 
the debtors, Sabonadicre and Co, and given at their request. 
‘The guarantee was given for the amount of the deficiency 
any, in 1883 to the extent of £10,000. At the time Sabonadiére 
obtained that guarantee it was known to the bank by a letter 
from Sabonadiere that there was an estimated deficiency on the 
last year, That is, that some deficiency already existed was 
Known to the bank ‘at the time of the guarantee. Now, what 
was the law on the subject had been laid down in the Courts of 
law and in the House of Lords, and it was this—that the party 
taking a guarantee was not bound to disclose every materi: 
fact. ‘North British Insurance Company v. Lloyd "* (16 
chequer Reports,’” §33); ‘Lee v. Jones. (17 Common Bench 
Reports,"” N.S.), and this doctrine laid down that disclosure was 
only necessary when it might from the nature of the transac- 
tion be naturally expected to take place in the ordinary course of 
affairs as between the parties. And this doctrine had been 
held not only in the Court of Appeal, but in th 
This doctrine had been illustrated in many cases, 

uarantee was given for a servant's honesty, and he had 

Been guilty of dishonesty, and this wan not disclosed, -** Philips 
vy, Foxal" (7 1 f.). The principle was upheld in. the 
Hiouse of Lords in a case of a guarantee of a, banker's account 
already overdrawn. ‘Hamilton v. Watson" (12 “Clark and 
Finelly's Reports."") Now, was this principle applicable in the 
present case—that is, to show that there ought to have been a 
Gisclosure? He thought that it was not applicable, for as to the 
mere fact of an estimated deficiency it might naturally be oon- 
templatedin such a ease that there was some existing deficiency. 
Tt was not immaterial to consider that the guarantee here was 
given, not at the request of the bank, but of the debtors, Sabo- 
hadicre and Co, Notwithstanding, therefore, the able argument 
‘of Mr. Cohen, he could not but agree with Lord Coleridge in 
thinking that there was no evidence to sustain the defence set up 
by the sureties in this case, And he also thought that Lord 
Coleridge was right in taking the certificate as frimd facie con- 
elusive as to the amount of the deficiency. 

Mr. Justice Manisty concurred. The facts, he said, were not 
in dispute; the only question which was all important was as to 
the principle of law which was applicable. Cotlee plantations, 
no doubt, were uncertain as to their produce, The coffee: 
planter required advances from the bank, and got the defendants 
fo uive the guarantee, That fact—that the debtor asked for the 
uarantee—disting all others. The 
Sureties, friends of Sabonadicre, the coflee-grower, even if they 
had known there was an estimated deficiency on the last year’ 
crop, might very likely, having confidence in his resources, ha 
been prepared to give the guarantee. But at all events they 
gave it at his request, and they were in communication with him, 
Rnd not with the bank. Under such circumstances, how could it 
be said that there was a concealment of the fact by the bank? He 
thought that according to the authorities it could not be said no 
Ingulry had been made by the sureties of the bank. There was no 
communication between the bank and the sureties, and, how 
could there have been a duty incumbent on the bank to volunteer 
disclosure of the letter? He thought, on the contrary, that, the 
bank in making such a disclosure would have been going a long 
way beyond their duty. It was for the sureties to make inquiries 
either of the debtor or of the bank, and they made no inquiries. 
The creditor was not bound in’ every case to disclose every 
terial fact. “He thought, therefore, that Lord Coleridge was 
right. 

SJudgment for the plaintitf 

HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—CHANCERY DIVISION. 

(Before Mr. Justice Cuirty.) 
IN. RE ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION—EX-PARTR WALSH, HALL AND CO. 

“This was a claim in the liquidation of the above bank made by 
Mens, Walsh, Hall and Co., merchants, of Yokohama and 
Kobe, Japan, for damages to’a large amount, accrued, as was 
alleged, by reason of the fraud of the bank, in temporarily retain 
ing gold contracted by the bank to be delivered to the claimants. 

hie, Romer, Q.C. (with him Me. Byrne, Q.C.), for the claimants 
stated that the transaction upon which the’claim arose took 
place in the year 1873, but the fraud was concealed by the bank 
Bnd was not discovered by the claimants until shortly before the 
Winding up of the bank (May, 1884). The suspicions of the 
Claimants were first aroused in 1889, and the claimants havin 
‘made inquiries and ascertained the facts, called upon the b: 
fo give an explanation. The bank in efféct gave no explanat 
‘An action was about to be institated when the bank went 
liquidation, It appeared that in July, 1872, the claimants en- 
fered into an arrangement through a’ Mr. Robertson, then the 
bank’s manager at Yokohama, but since deceased, forthe bank 
to import on the claimants" behalf 0,009 0z. of gold from San 
Francisco to Kobé. The gold was to be in bars of a stated fine- 
ness, but if, and only if, gold bars could not be obtained at San 
Francisco, then the bank was to be at liberty to execute the 
order in United States gold dollars. The arrangement was that 
the gold should, if possible, come by the steamers leaving San 
Francisco on August 16 and 31, oF failing that, as much as pos- 
le by such steamers and the balance by the’ steamer leaving 
in September 16. The gold was accordingly ordered by the 
Danie to be forwarded by their agents at San Francisco in accord~ 
ance with the arrangement made, but by a Munder of the bank's 
head office in London, their agents at San Francisco got the 
order both from Yokohama and from the head office, and thought 
they had to provide 100,009 oz. of gold. The bank was able to 
Ket, and actually did get, bar gold by August 31 far in excess of 
$0,000 07. ; but not quite sufficient to answer the doubled order, 
And therefore they made up the balance of the 100,000 02. 
United States dollars, ‘The gold arrived in Yokohama on Sep- 
tember 24° Although Mr. Robertson had by that date discovered 
the mistake which had been made, and had been distinctly in- 
structed by the head office to duly execute the claimants’ order 
Out of the gold, he, according tothe claimants’ case, fraudulently 
Tepresented to them that the bank had only been able to obtain 
United States gold dollars and no bars, and the claimants there- 
fore accepted 2200007. in gold dollars. The gold bars on Septem- 
Wer aq were at a premium and were retained by the bank. On 
October 29 gold bars were at a discount, and Mr. Robertson then 
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represented to the claimants that as,oco.oz. of gold bars had just 
Arrived in completion of the order. The clgimaNts accordingly, 


in consequence of thig) [siiaracsems) i" in CHE 





true facts of the case, accepted delivery of the 25,009 02. of bar 
gold. ‘The result was that the claimants sulered considerable 
loss, as they were on October 29 saddled with 25,000 02. of gold, 
then at a discount and with a falling market instead of havin 

obtained the gold on September a4, when it had in fact arrived 
and. was at a high premium, and when a large profit could have 
been eilected. ‘The claimants submitted that upon the evidence 
the gol bars were received on September ag for their use and bad 
been actually appropriated to answer their contract with the bank, 
and that they had sutlered loss through the misrepresentations of 
the bank's Yokohama manager. They cited in support of their 



























Waddell _¥. Blockey," (+ 1eR.” 4, Q.E,D. 078) ;, Rodo- 
nachi, Sons, and Co. v.” Milburn’ Brothers” (C* LR.” 18, 
Q.H.D. 67 sand * Peek LR." 37, Ch.D. S40), 
Sit Horace Davey, 0. Q'C:, and Mr. T. S. 








Wright for the official liq the 
evidence disc s enabled the claim put 
forward against the bank to be exempted from the operation of 
the Statute of Limitations, and, further, that the claimants were 
unable to show that they had suffered any loss at all. 


After prolonged arguments, judgment was re- 
served. 








THE UNITED STATES MINISTER AT| 
TOKYO. 
a ees 

Tokio, October 1888.—I called to-day upon the 
United States Minister to Japan. The American 
Legation at Tokio is better housed than most of 
our foreign missions. ‘The building is an immense 
two-story brick of a bright cream color. It over- 
looks the Bay of Yeddo, with its thousands of queer 
Japanese junks, and it has mote living-rooms than 
has the White House. It has big windows, wide 
halls, and the front side of it has long corridors 
covered with glass. It is one of the best houses in 
Tokio, and it is one of the few legation buildings 
for which Uncle Sam pays the rent. It costs 
$3,500 a year, and it is a house which, if located 
at Washington, would rent for twice this amount, 
Its grounds are beautifully laid out in all the 
wonders of Japanese gardening, and choice trees 
or flowers fill the air with a perpetual perfume. 
A cool wind constantly’ blows from the sea, and 
the American flag, which floats from a staff in the 
yard, never hangs listless and limp. The sur- 
roundings of the house are essentially Japanese. 
Long lines of cottages, with overhanging roofs and 
with open walls, line the street at the right, and I 
caught with my camera a bare-legged girl carry 
ing a bucket of water, anda small boy with a 
watering-can, as I rode up to the gale in my 
jinriksha. 

The Governor’s carriage was standing at the 
gate, and his two bettoes had charge of it. One 
with a bowl-like hat had his regular place in the 
coachman’s seat, and the other, who usually rans 
ahead to clear the way, had hold of the horses’ 
heads. Istupped at the porter's lodge and was 
received by an old Japanese servant who had a 
four-inch strip of a bald spot from his forehead to 
his crown, which bore evidence of being shaved 
daily. He had his back hair tied upon this in the 
approved Japanese fashion in the shape of a cue, 
which was shaped like an old-fashioned door-knoc- 
ker. He pulled up his gown and bumped his bald 
head against the gravel as he saluted me, and 
when I told him 1 wanted to see the Minister he 
sucked in his breath and bowed again. He then 
led me to the wide front door and a second ser- 
vant took mein hand. More bowing, more breath 
sucking, and then I entered the halls of the Ame: 
can Legation, Whata change! At the door of 
Minister's house you leave Japan and drop down 
into America. The rooms are furnished in 
American style. A brussels carpet of a common 
American pattern takes the place of Japanese 
matting, and easy chairs, racks of books, and 
several desks look very comfortable in contrast 
with the houses you have been visiting, where a 
box of charcoal and flower-pot made up the fur 
































ture. Instead of Japanese screems, the honest 
faces of Abraham’ Lincoin, George Washington 
and General Grant look down from the walls, and 





over the mantel in the place of honor is a big framed 
photograph of President Cleveland. As you go 
in, a hearty voice greets you, and Gov, Hubbard 
gives you welcome with the shake of an Amerian 
hand, 

What a big man he is, and how decidedly Ame- 
rican! He stands six feet in his stockings, and 
his big-boned frame is padded with not far from 
300 pounds of muscular flesh. . He would make 
three of the ordinary Japanese, and have yet to 
spare. He is a good looking man. His big head 
is well set_on broad sboulders, and his blue eyes 
shine out from under a broad and high forehead. 
Forty-five years old, his hair has become iron-gray, 
and short, curly iron-gray whiskers cover his face. 
He bears his years well. Born in Georgia, edu- 
cated in Virginia and a graduate of Harvard, he 
moved to Texas when the State was wild, and 
began to practice law there in the days when the 
practitioners rode the circuit with a Blackstone in 
one side of their saddle-bag and a pistol anda 





for years its Governor. He is a fine Spanish 
scholar, and his conversation teems with quota- 
tions from the classics of several languages. A 
fine orator, he made one of the ringing speeches 
of the convention at Chicago, which gave Cleve- 
land his first. nomination. He was temporary 
Chairman of that convention, and when Cleveland 
became President he made him Minister to Japan. 


The Japanese mission is now one of the most 
important of our foreign posts. ‘Thirty-three years 
ago this nation of 38,000,000 people was unlocked 
to the world by Commodore Perry, and it is to an 
American that the Land of the Rising Sun,” as 
Japan is called, is indebted for its introduction to 
Toreign nations. At this time, when the country 
was semi-barbarous, a set of treaties was entered 
into with the foreign powers, providing that Japan 
should not charge any of their citizens more than 
5 per cent. duty on importations, and that, in 
cases of natives bringing suit against foreigners, 
they should be tried in the courts of the Consul of 
the individual against whom the suit was brought. 
For instance, if a Japanese merchant sues me for 
a debt, he must bring his suit before our Consul- 
General, Mr. Greathouse, and the decision of Mr. 
Greathouse settles the fact whether I must pay or 
not. In the case of civil or criminal suits between 
foreigners themselves, the consul of the defendant 
is the judge, and the only appeal is to the Minister 
of the foreign nation of the individual against 
whom the suit is brought. ‘This fact adds greatly 
to the importance and duties of our Ministers to 
China and Japan over other foreign ministers. It 
makes him’ a supreme judge, and in Gov. Hub- 
bard’s office at ‘Tokio there is a law library, which 
would do credit to the chambers of a great cor 
stitutional and international lawyer. In these 
treaties of thirty years ago, the foreigners were 























allowed to settle and do business in certain 
parts of the leading seaport towns. They 
cannot do business or travel outside of these 





settlements without permission from the govern- 
ment. These settlements are called concessions, 
and they exist in half a dozen of the leading sea- 
‘ors, ‘There are sixteen foreign powers included 
in the treaties, and each has its own set of laws 
aud its own courts. The consul of each has com- 
plete jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over its citi- 
zens in these ports in their relations with the 
natives, and it is no wonder that the Japanese 
government asks for a change. When the country 
was barbarous there was a reaon for such condi- 
tions, but Japan is now more civilized than some 
of the independent nations of Christendom, as, for 
instance, the South American governments, and 
there is no reason why she should not be treated 
as an independent power. The Japanese people 
cry for treaty revision, and a conyention of the 
sixteen powers has been held here at Tokio during 
the past two years. The foreign Ministers of the 
various powers have been the members of this 
convention, and from what I can learn some of its 
sessions have been very lively ones. Gov. Hub- 
bard’s voice has not been Theat in them, and, 
Americans here tell me, has made a bold stand 
for American rights and American trade. He has 
also contended for the recognition of Japan as an 
independent power, and Count Inouye, the Japa- 
nese Secretary of State and the President of the 
Conference, in acknowledging the receipt of 
President Cleveland’s message alluding to treaty 
revision, said that he gladly took the opportunity 
to thank the Minister for the bold and enlightened 
stand he had taken in treaty revision, The last 
report of the State Department at Washington 
contained a copy of this letter of Count Inouye. 
Some of our former ministers to Japan were so 
anxious to have the treaties revised that they were 
willing to concede anything. ‘Their friendship for 
Japan’ and its progress was so great that the Japa- 
nese Goverment paid little attention to them as 
factors in the matter. America is with us any- 
how,” was their theory, and hence the encourage- 
ment given to foreign trade and to foreign 
importations was placed where it would do the 
most good. Whether by actual or implied agree- 
ment, I do not know, but it is said that Germany 
and ‘England have been favored over other coun- 
tries, anda merchant of Yokohama told me he 
knew of Japanese merchants going abroad to buy 
goods, who were refused passports from the 
Government to leave Japan until they had agreed 
to buy their goods in Germany. At any rate, the 
statistics show that the German exports last year 
creased a million and a half. England and Ger- 
many furnish the railroad supplies of Japan, and in 
the letting of railroad contracts by the Government 
the other power have been favored over the Ameri- 
cans. A year or soago Gen. James H. Wilson, an 
American representing alarge syndicate of Ameri- 
can capitalists, was here at Tokio. He offered to bid 
for certain contracts for Government railways if he 




















feck of cards in the other, Since then he has been. | « told that the contract would be given to 
fee the leading men of his State, and he wate alee Bidder. His request was neither refused 
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nor granted, though he was willing to agree to 
furnish all of the materials for those reads and 
their equipment, save the iron for the rails, at a 
price fully as low, if not lower, than the lowest 
Lidder. ‘Ltafterwards became an open secret that 
these roads had been contracted for in advance 
by German and English capitalists. Governor 
Hubbard presented Gen. Wilson’s case, and he 
has at all opportunities pushed the rights of 
Americans as the friends of Japan, to. the 
same chance in these contracts. The result is, 
Tam told, that Americans will, hereafter, have a 
fair competitive show, and that American business 
will be better now than it has been before, pro- 
vided the American manufacturers suit themselves 
to tie trade. In justice to Japan, however, it 
should be stated that their railroads were originally 
started on the English system, and that all the 
roads which have been built since that time in this 
part of Japan have been made to run in connec- 
tion wit these English-built roads. Japan has its 
shops built with a view to supplying the machinery 
and the materials for such roads, and the use of 
American patterns would require new machinery 
and an entire change in the tailroad system. [t 
claims, on this ground, that the adoption would 
be expensive and impracticable. 

At to treaty revision, Japan was willing to throw 
her whole country open to foreigneas if this tariff 
regulation of five cent., upon imports and the 
consular laws were abolished, She was willing to 
adopt a new code of laws and to have the cases of 
foreigners tied in mixed courts, a part of the 
judges of which should be foreigners, paid by the 
Japanese Government. ‘Phe conference, however, 
Adjourned without doing anything, and the same 
laws prevail today. In going to the interior of 
Japan, I got through our legation a passport from 
the Japanese Government, stating that I was 
about to travel in a certain route, and that I would 
visit certain places, and that the trip was for 
health and scientific investigation. The passport 
is demanded at every hotel at which I stop, and is 
registered at the police station of every village in 

ich T pass the night, 









































Governor Hubbard tells me that we buy more 
from Japan than any other foreign nation 
“Last year,” said he, “our imports from this 
country amounted to. 21,000,000 Japanese dollars, 
or about 16,000,100 American dollars. We bought 
eleven million dollars’ worth of her raw silk, and 
neatly seven millions worth of her teas, ‘The fair 
cheeks of our ladies were couled last year with 


$67,000 worth of Japanese fans, and our noses 
cre wiped with $316,000 worth of Japanese silk 
handkerchiefs. We buy neatly. $300,000 worth of 
porcelain every year, and our imports of bamboo 
wate amount fo $102,000 of Japanese money. We 
bay more than twice as much of Japan as any 
other country, and our imports are. increasing 
every year. In 1837 we ‘bought a million and a 
half more goods than in 1886, and the United 
States will probably continue to be Japan’s best 
customer,” 

“But how about her purchases from us?” I 
asked. 

© There is no sentlement in trade,” replied Go- 
vernor Hubbard. “Japan buys where she ean 
buy the cheapest, and her purchases from Great 
Britain, China, the East Ind and am are 
greater than those of the United States. Great 
Britain, which Luys from Japan one-seventh as 
much as we do, or $3,000,000 worth of goods to 



































our twenty-one miliiuns, sells to her in) round 
numbers $18,000,000 worth of her goods, or 
six times as much as the United Satates. France 





buying two millions sel!s ten millions, and. sells 
four times as much as she buys. ‘The United 
States, Jupan’s best customer, is proportionately 
hee smallest creditor, aud our sales to the Japanese 
last year amounted only to a little over 83,000,000. 
Tuse in these estimates the Japan dellar, whic 
about equal to 75 cents. [isa mistake ths 
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so, and we will sell more when the American fac- 
tors have studied the market, and have adapted 
themselves to it.” 


“What are the chief articles of export from the 
United States to Japan?” Lasked. 
* Kerosene oil heads the list,” was the rep! 
* JLalfof the Japane ion Tights its houses with 
* coal cil lamps, aud we sold in 1886 over 
,090,000 worth af coal oil to Japan. ‘There has 
been a falling off this year in this, but the ex 
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port is scl large. Then the American clock 
iy popalar in Japan, and you may see thousands 
of tiem in Tokio. ‘The common oftice clock, which 
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is in its infancy, and it has a world yet to conquer. 
Here in the East there are 600,000,000 of people 
who require more or less of some kinds of goods 
which American brains, push, and capital can 
furnish at a profit, and in Japan there are 
38,000,000 of people who are ready to take from 
America what she has to sell that fits their needs, 
whenever they can buy it as cheaply of her as of 
other nations. We sell to North China $6,000,000 
worth of cotton sheetings in a year, and this in 
the teeth of the manufacturing nations of Europe. 
Japan is much more accessible tous. Why should 
we not sell to her?” 

© How much do we sell?” I asked. 

None,” replied Governor Hubbard. “The 
American cottons do not enter the Japanese 
markets. Wedo not make the cheap and light 
article of colton required by the Japanese. A 
slight change in the factories, however, would 
adapt themto this class of goods, and there is no 
doubt but that our American mills can get a limited 
market here when they are forced to look abroad 
for a foreign trade. They will then have to 
sell their goods in close competition with England. 
We are Japan’s nearest foreign neighbour. We 
have the cotton at our doors, and our factories 
are in operation. Japan raises some cotton, but 
itis of an inferior quality. It seems to me that 
foreign trade offers the solution of many of the 
labour and capital troubles of the United States. 
When the home matkets are glutted and the 
factories closed for want of demand, this foreign 
trade could eat up some of the surplus, and keep 
the mills from resting. 

“Japan buys,’ Governor Hubbard went on, 
* $31,000,000 worth of goods a year from foreign 
nations. It sells in round nunibers, $52,000,000 
worth uf goods abroad, and its imports ‘are 
thus nearly a million dollars less than its ex- 
ports. ‘The needs of the nation will grow with 
the new civilization, and an increased demand for 
our productions will Le the result. Among the 
chief things it now buys are steam engines, clocks, 
watches, hats and caps, iron, steel, window glass, 
sugar, woollen and cotton yarns, Tisimportations 
of cotton yarns last year was $8,000,000, and it 
bought half a million dollars’ worth of wines. It 
sells abroad about forty different articles, and 
some of these will be new to you. In camphor 
there is an export of a million, and in cutile fish 
a like amount. Japan sells $2,000,000 worth of 
copper a year, and it has one of the largest copper 
mines in the world, It sells a million dollars’ 
worth of porcelain, a million dollars worth of silk 
handkerchiels, and $7,000,000 worth of tea. We 
buy neatly all of the Japan tea that goes abroad. 
‘The sale of raw sille amount to $19,000,000 a 
year, and of cocoons 10 $200,000 a ye It sells 
$400,000 worth of mushroums, and $2,000,000 
worth of rice. The trade of the country is suscep- 
tible of increase, and Japan is by no means at the 
end of ils material development.” 

“ How about its future ?” IL asked. 

“T think Japan has a great future,” replied 
Gov. Uubbard. “ The advances the nation has 
made in the past two decades have no parallel in 
the history of civilization, The country has now 
railroads, telegraphs, a compulsory school system, 
and a government based on the plan of those of 
modern Europe. It is bringing machinery to the 
development of its industries, and of its wonderful 
resources. Japan is a country of minerals, and its 
coal and iron will add to is national wealth. 

































































Agriculturally, it is su f great develop- 
ment, and only proportion of the 
land is now cultivated, The great island of 


Yezzo, which lies north of Japan, and which 
contains 300,000 square miles or nearly as 
much as all the New England States, with the ex- 
ception of Maine, is undeveloped. ‘This contains 
good wheat lands, mountains of minerals, and it is 
the home of the Ainos, who are supposed by some 
to be the original Japanese. ‘Theie are, however, 
very few of these, and the Japanese Government 
is how trying to colonize the island. The Japa- 
nese are much like the French, in that they like 
home. The only emigration’ of _ importance 
that is known of, is that to the Hawaiian Islands, 
where about 3,000 Japanese have gone within the 
past few years (b engage in sugar taising. Yezo, 
however, ts a part of Japan, and it is thought there 
may be less trouble in petting immigrants, ‘The 

ican railroad in Japan isin Yezo, and itis 
intimated tome that the Government, in extension 
of its railways there, will build them on the Auie- 
rican plan. [is probable that American materials 
will be to a large extent used, and that, though the 
roads will be built under the direction of Japannse 
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come from America, PE believe that at present the| 
rm » for American materials 
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contracts. With such a state of affairs, I do not 
fear for American pluck, push, and integrity. As 
to the treatles, [think they ought to be revised, 
and America has always been on the side of revi- 
sion. ‘Ihe conference of powers has, however, 
taken an indefinite recess, and when it will be call- 
ed together again is a question,” 

Do you think the present growth of Japanese 
civilization will continue?” 

“1 do not see why it should not,” replied 
Governor Hubbard. “Japanese are quickly as- 
similating the ways of the West. ‘They are a 
phenomenally bright race intellectually, and the 
Government and the best classes are with the new 
movement, They send hundreds of their best 
men abroad every year to study the best of other 
nations, and they are not wedded to their old 
wags like the Chinese. ‘They have lately adopted 
the Edison electric light, and the telephone is no 
stranger tothem. Any new thing thatis a good 
thing Uey seem ready for, and they know a good 
Uhing when they see it.” 

“How about their 
civilization ?”” ‘ 

“They are as bright a people as you will find 
anywhere, and their average of education, as far 
as the common people go, is higher than in some 
of the countries of Europe. Neatly every one of 
the lowest classes can read Japanese. As to the 
higher schools, there is a law school in Tokio hav- 
ing about 1,000 students, and I know some Japa- 
nese lawyers who could hold their own in any 
Ametican court. They make good civil engineers, 
and the better classes are rapidly learning to speak 
the foreign languages. They are not backwards 
in business enterprise, and they possess a pat- 
tiotism equal to that of the Americans. I see no 
reason why the Japanese should not become one 
of the great nations of the world, and they as- 
suredly lead thesarations of the Orient in their 
wonderful possibilities and in the advantage they 
are taking of them,” 
—Courier Fournal. 
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THE NEUTRALIZATION OF KOREA. 
———— 
London, December ist, 

The British Foreign office has received a cable- 
gtam in which the Marquis ‘Tstng denies the te- 
portto the effect that, tired of the perpetual in- 
trigues of foreign officials and of the consequent 
disturbances among the people of the Korea, he 
has proposed the neutralization of the peninsula 
under a guarantee of the vatious treaty powers. 
The Marquis Tséng’s view has always been 
that China was the suzerain of Korea; that 
foreign powers had no interest there, and should 
theretore be tigidly prevented from acquiring any 
beyond that given them by treaty with China’s 
consent, The fact, however, that such a proposi- 
tion is generally accepted as one made by the 
Marquis Tseng and ieee discussion in the Chinese 
Government, is evidence of the exceedingly un- 
satisfactory state of Korea. ‘The peninsula is really 
a_kind of a cockpit for the intrigues of eastern 
diplomats aided by Korean public men, Periodi- 
cally these intrigues break out on the surface as 
riots, insurrections, assassinations, and the like. 
In the struggle which has gone on for the past four 
years, the Korean ministers have been elevated 
and overthrown in the twinkling of an eye. One 
night the members of a ministry, equal in power, 
went lo a banquet ina new building in Sdul. By 
daybreak several of them were dead or dying by 
assassination and the remainder were away trom 
the capital, either in flight to the mountains on the 

Russian frontier or to the coast in the hope of find- 
ing a Loat which would carry them to a place of 
safety. 

At the source of all these Korean troubles is the 
question of vassaldom to China. Since the trea- 
tes were made with foreign countries beginning in 
1881, certain Europeans and Americans who have 
gone to that country either in connection with the 
levations of foreign powers or in the service of the 
Korean Government itself, have put into the 
heads of the King and Queen that Korea should 
be independent of China. 

Vor centuries Korea has been tributary to 
China, The rule of this yoke was casy and the 
burden exceedingly light, usually consisting of a 
mission every one, Wwo, or three years, according to 
the distance, bearing trifling presents to Peking. 
The missions went Lack laden with the tichest pre- 

ents and were conveyed to and from the boun- 
dries of the Empire at the Emperor's expense. 
They were charged no customs duties, and of this 
privilege they tool advantage to trade and make 


“nepigtriab Pre Fhe common ntethod of punish-. 
ing te 


Sconduct of the vassal was to refuse to 
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volved not very close and constant relations be- 
tween the suzerain and the vassal, China has 
sometimes found it expedient to treat itas a very 
important relation, The case of Korea is of this 
character. That country is close to the capital of 
China, its harbours command the Yellow Sea and 
the coast of China, and therefore the peninsula 
possess an especial value in the eyes of the Chi- 
nese Government. When the Powers first came 
to make treaties with the Korea, the very loose 
and unsettled relations of the Chinese suzerainty 
were shown by the fact that she disclaimed all 
responsibility for the doings of Korea, though at 
the same time she tried to get a clause acknow- 
ledging her suzerainty placed in the first treaty. 
This, however, was stricken out by the American 
Senate as amounting to a declaration by one 
of the two parties to the treaty and an ac- 
knowledgement by the other that the former, 
though making a treaty really had no power 
to make treaties. Korea therefore made her 
treaties with the western nations on an indepen- 
dent footing, and in all the Korean treaties China 
is sedulously excluded becaus® she refused to 
demand that the Korean treaties be made with her 
consent, with the necessary corollary that she 
would make herself answerable to foreign nations 
for the conduct of the Koreans. 

‘The policy which produced this state of things 
was that of Li Hung-chang, who is a persistent 
waiter upon events. The insurrection in 1882, the 
attack on the Japanese legation and the murder of 
a number of Japanese subjects, led China to fear 
that the threatened Japanese expedition would 
result in a permanent Japanese occupation 
of part of Korea. It then began to. dawn 
on China that she had made a huge mistake 
in allowing Korea to assume to foreign nations 
the attitude of an independent power. Accord- 
ingly, China began endeavours to regain her 
predominance ovef the King of Korea and his 
ministers. Another outbreak against Japanese 
decided China to despatch a large force at once to 
put down the disorder. The rapidity with which 
this expedition was sent was marvellous. This 
disturbance was suppressed and the Chinese en- 
camped outside of the Korean’ capital and re- 
mained there for a few years, over-awing the 
Government and strengthening the hands of the 
China resident, Yuen, who virtually rules the 
country. Any change in the position of Korea to- 
wards the foreign Powers must always be a matter 
of serious concern to Japan, whose interests in the 
matter are almost as great as those of China. ‘There 
are reasons to believe that China employs force 
respecting the dispute over Mr. Denny in order to 
preserve her hold on Korea, that Japan will object 
and serious difficullies ensue between the Powers, 
possibly resulting ina Russian protectorate over 
Korea, an attempt to assume which will compel 
England to show her hand. 























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
SA eee 
[Revrer “Seecta.” ro “Jaran Matt.” 


London, December 23rd. 
Major-General Grenfell, in an engagement 
near Suakim, gained a complete victory. He 
stormed the position held by the rebels, and the 
latter retreated. The enemys loss was heavy 
—over a thousand ; our loss was slight. 
London, December 24th, 
Stanley was at Wadelai last January, and a 
little later Emin Pasha received a letter from 
the Mahdi demanding the surrender of the pro- 
vince, but Emin Pasha refused to surrender. 
In April the Mahdi’s troops were nearing Stanley, 
and urging his return, but all in vain. 
London, December 26th. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies has passed 
the Bill approving the vote of credit for military 
organization. 
Sir Henry Arthur Blake has been appointed 
Governor of Jamaica. The Earl of Kintore has 
been appointed Governor of South Australia. 





(Havas Teneonasts.) 
Paris, December 4th. 
M. Patenotre has been appointed Minister for 
France at Morocco. 
Paris, December sth. 
Rear-Admiral De la Jaille has been appointed 
to the command of the squadron in the Far 
East and the Naval forces in Indo-China. 
Paris, December 6th. 
The Chamber of Deputies has authorised M. 
Weil Picard to prosecute M. W; 
igitized by 





Google™ sen 20. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
CLO es 
YOKOHAMA-10KYO RAILWAY. 
Thains nuave Yououswa Station at 630, 7.30, 
8.45," 945, and 41 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.95, 243) 4.05)" 

5, 6.30, 7.30, 8.55, 10, and rr.r5f pan. 
Thains tuavie Téxvd (Shimbashi) at 640, 7.40, 
8.35." 9.45, and 1 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45. 4)” Ss 
1Last p.m. 
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TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Tears Lavi YOROnAMA at 7.40 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 2.30, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m.; and Kozu at 7, 
9.22, and 11 55 a.m; and 2.25, 4.50, and 7.15 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 10, seco 
s sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Totsuka, sen 32, 
19, sen g: to Ofune sen 46, sen 27, sex 13; 10 Puji- 
sawa, sen 58, sen gq, sen 16; to Miratsuka, sex 08, 
sent §4, sen 25; 10 Oiso, yen 1.00. sen 60, sen 28; 
and to Kozu, yen 1.25, sen 75, sem 35. 

















‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Tranis neave Toxvé (Ueno) at 6, 9, and 11.40a.m., 
and 2.30 and 5.953 p.m.; and Maunasut at 6 and 
11.40 a.m., and 2.g0 and §.35 p.m. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yer 
2.05 ; second-class, yen 1.36; third-class, sem 68, 











TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


‘Teatss Leave Ueno (down) at 6.30 and 11.40 a.m., 
and 5.35 pm.; Ursunomrya (down) at 9.49 a.m. and 
3.05 p.m.; Sutrakawa (down) 7.30 a.m, and 12.23 
and 539 p.m.; Kortvama (down) at 8.39 a.m. and 
1go and 7.03 p.m.; Fuxusntma (down) at 7 and 
11g a.m, and 3.53 p.m.; Senpat (down) at 5.45 and 
10.03 a.m. and 2.30 and 6.55 pm. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE SHIOGAMA (up) at 6.25 and 10.40 
am., and 320 and 7.35 p.m.; Senpat (up) at 7 and 
11.17 a.m.,and 3.55 p.m.; FuKusniaa (up) at 6 and 
to.or a.m. and’2.35 p.m.; Konvawa (up) at 8.03 
a.m,, and 12.08 pam.; Ursunomiva (up) at 7 a.m., 
and 12,02 and 4.08 p. 

Fanxs.—Ueno to U 
second-class yen 1.32, third 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1. 
3.32, ven 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25. 
























TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Lravit TAKASAKE at 6.30 and 9.25 a.m., and 
12.10 and 3.05 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8 and 10.50 
a.m,, and 1.40 and 4.4 p.m. 
Fanes—First.class, set 755 second-class, sen 43; 
third-class, sen 25, 











OYAMA-KIRYU RAILWAY. 


Tratns—Leave Ovama (down) at 855 a.m, and 
1 and 8.05 p.m., and Kiryu (up) at 6 and 11 a.m, 
and 3 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 97; second-class, sen 66; 
and third-class, sen 33. 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
Trains teave Taxetovo (up) at 7.50 a.m. and 3.50 
p.m. and Oru (down) at 10.30 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. 
Fars—Second class, sen 31, third-class, sen 14. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains teavic NaGoya at 9.05 a.m., and §.05 p.m., 
and Taxeroyo at 7.50 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m, 
Farns—Second-class, set 74; Third-class, sen 37. 


NAGOYA-HAMAMATSU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains teave Nacova (up) at 9.10 a.m,, and 1.10 
and §.10 p.n.; and Haastarsu (down) at 5.55 a.m., 
and Tiss and .5§ p-m. 
Fanes—Second-class, yen 1.70; third.class, sen 76, 

















NAGAHAMA-NAGOYA RAILWAY. 
‘Teams Lave NaGAHAMA at 6 and 10 a.m, 2 
and 6 pm.; and Nagoya at 6 and 10 a.m,, and 2 and 
6 p.m. 
Fanns—Second-class, yen 1.53; Third-elass, se 77 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave SHIMBASHT at 8,10 and 10.45 a.m., 
and 1.40 and 4.50 pm, 

Fanes—First-cliss, sen 54; second 
third-class, sen 18. 

TRAINS LRAVE SHINAGAWA at 8.19 and 10.54 a.m., 
and 1.49 and 4.59 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.25 a.m., 
and 12, 3.10, and 7 p.m. 

Fans-—First-class, set 39; second-class, sen 26; 


third-ciass, sen 13. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Sreamens reave the English Hatoba daily at 8.00 
and 10.90, a.m,, and 1.95 and 4.05 p.m; and Leave 
YoxosvKa at 6.30 and 10.20 a.tt., and 1.20, and 4.00 





en 36; 
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THE NEXT NAIL IS DUE 
per P.M.Co. To-day, Dee. 29th. 





From America 
Ei 






via Hongkong. per M. M.Co, Sunday, Dec. 30th.t- 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Monday, Dec. 3ist ¢ 





vy, Jan. 4th. 
Sunday, Jan. 6th.§ 


ancisco vii Honolulu on De- 
cember 8th, Oxus (with passed Shimonoseki on 
December 2! tdncona leit Nagasaki on December 26th. 
£ Gaelic left San Francisco on December 18th, 











THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
per O,&0.Co. Saturday, Dec. 29th. 


Si 





nday, Dec. 30th. 





oc Shanghai 
Kove, and ¢ pec Ny Moniay, Dec. 31st. 
Navazaicn ... ) 


per P,M.Co. Tuesday, Jan. Sth. 





per N.D 
pec 


lovds. Wednesday, Jan. oth. 
M.Co, Thursday, Jan. 24th. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
gs 
ARRIVALS. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
2tst December,—Shanghai and ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen isha. 

Duke’ of Westminster, British steamer, 2,026, W. 
Reynolds, 23rd December,—Hongkong vi 
Nagasaki 18th December, General.—Adam- 
Bell & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,259, Haswell, 
agrd December,—Kobe 22nd December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
23rd December,—Hakodate 20th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Arabic, British steamer, 4,368, Smith, 24th De- 
cember,—Hongkong 19th December, Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Cordelia (10), corvette, Captain HI, H. Boys, 24th 
December,—Kobe 20th December. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
24th December,—Hakodate 22nd December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,250, Eck- 
strand, 24th December,—Awomori. 21st De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 24:h 
December,—Hongkong 131 December, Ge- 
neral.—C, P. M. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
24th December,— Kobe 23rd December, Gene- 
rval.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ulysses, British steamer, 1,526, Butler, 24th De- 
cember,—Kobe 23rd. December, General.— 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, C. 
Nye, 25th December,—Yokkaichi 24th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Frahm, 
25th December,—Kobe 24th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Matsumoto 
26th December,—Kobe 2{th December, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Tamura, 
26th December,—Yokkaichi 25th Deeember, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kosuge Marn, Japanese steamer, 858, Seki, 27th 
December,—Hachinohe 25th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,700, Porter, 8th De- 
cember,—Vancouver, B.C. 6th December, 
Mails and General.—C. P, M. S.S. Ce 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
27th Deceniber,—Yokkaichi 26th December, 
General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Dium- 
‘mond, 27th December,—Hakodate 25\!) De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Walker 
December, — Kobe 26th December, 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shavio Maru, Japanese steamer, 757, Matsuma, 
27th December,—Yokkaichi 26: December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Selck, 28th Decem- 
ber,-Nagasaki 24th December, Genersl.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
28th December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 





i. 
For Canada, 
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DEPARTURES. 

Verona, British steamer 1,876, F. Speck, 22nd 
December,—Hongkong, vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
FB. Christensen, 23rd December,—Hakodate, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
23rd December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaish. 

Lissie C. Troup, British ship, 1,391, Nash, 24th 
December,—Cebu, General.—Captain. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Walker, 
24th December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 24th 
December, — Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
24th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaislia. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
25th December,— Hakodate, General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 25th 
December, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
26th December,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese 
Nye, 26th December,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
26th December,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 
moto, 26th December, — Kobe, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,166, Frahm, 
27th December,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, ‘Tamura, 
26th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ulysses, British steamer, 1,526, Butler, 27h De- 
cember, — Kobe, General. — Butterfield & 
Swire. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, Wallace, 28th 
December,—Vancouver, B.C., Mails and Ge- 
neral.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Carrew, 
28u_ December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

ijgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 28th December,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shario Maru, Japanese steamer, 758, Matsuma, 

28th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 




















teamer, 1,862, C. 
Kkkaichi, General. 
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General. — 























PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Count Ogasawara and 
servant, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Leith and 2 children, 
Messrs. Whittlesay, H. G. Snow, Chatles Flint, 
Viggo Gondil, M.. McKochen, E. Jacobi, G. R. 
Mosle, Riimshottell, G. Watermann, Oestmann, 
K. Iwasaki, Kato, ‘f. Motoyama, Yasuda, Oki, 
Chune, Y. Uchida, and Nakajima in cabin and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Chang Suu, Messrs. Inouye, 
Ishibashi, Koyama, and George Barclay in second 
class; and 144 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkon; 
Messrs. G.C, Pratt and W. Dambe in cabin; 

panese in steerage. For San Francisc 

‘Thomas, 2 children and nurse, and Mere 
James Ricalton in cabiny and 1 European in 
Sleerage. 
Per British steamer Parthia, from Hongkong 
iA Amoy and Kobe :—Surgeon Brown, Messrs, 
Sangster, and Chiovita in cabin; 13 Chinese 
and 24 Japanese in steerage. For Vancouver: 
Captain and Mrs. Forsyth, Mr. and Mrs. Lane, 
and Miss Please in cabin, 

Per British steamer Ulysses, from Koby liss 
Dale, Mrs. Grossman, Messrs. Lassen, and Bag- 


















































gallay in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Mart, from 
Kobe :—-Captain Fi roze, Messrs. Taka- 
hashi Shinkichi, Koshima Shoichi, ‘Takayama 
Hikushi, Miyaji ‘Tadal Uwagawa Kiyogi, 
Yanagi Sakaye, Oka Joji, ‘and H. B. Reynell in 
cabin 5 and 102 passengers in stecrag 
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Per British steamer Albany, from V 

B.C.:—Mr. John J. 

Coxwell in cxLin. “For 5 ai 

cabin, For Hongkong: 113 passengers in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Vagoya Maru, from Yok- 

kaichi iss Wilson, Messrs, Miyasawa, Taka- 
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naki, and Tokinaka in cabin; and 79 passengers 
ig steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata. Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Kawano, Sugiyama, Ikuta, 
‘okuta, Yematsu, Yenomoto, Ogawa, and Mrs. 
Takenami in cabin ; and 4o passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Umi Maru, from Kobe 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Koshikabe, Rev, W. J. Vail, 
Messrs. E. Araki, and M. Iwaya in’ cabin; 
Messrs. C. Kokura, G. Nurabaya, T. Inouye, and 
L. Ah Sing in second class; and 106. passengers 
in steerage. } 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Messrs. E, L. Oxenham, ] 
M. Ringer, S. Sho, S. Kato, Y. Yano, and ‘it. 
Yorita in cabin; Mr, and Mrs, Midzutani, Messrs. 
J. Kaneko, ¥.’ Yanagi, and ‘T, Yendo in second 
class; and 92 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Miss ‘Rose, Miss Case, 
Miss A. Doughaday, Miss J. V. Smith, Rev. C. 
E, Whiteley, Mrs, Paul, Major and Mrs. Little, 
Mr. and Mrs. Birth, Messrs. T. G. Carson, J. S. 
Elmore, J. Hicks, R. S. Davis, C. Brain, Ah 
Ming, Ah Pak, Ho Tai, Ho Hoi, and Mrs, Ah 
Tai in cabin ; and 9 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sarkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Rey. and Mrs. J. B. Smyth and 
child, Rev. C. J. Tatum, Miss ‘fama Yoshioka, 
Rev. and Mrs. F. C. Britton, Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
kura, Lieutenant H, C. Gearing, U.S.N., Messrs. 
M. Matsuda, Nijima, Nakemizu, Harada, M. 
Waku, J. Baba, M. Yasui, Sugimoto, Oshima, 
Ogawa, Araki, Sakamoto, and Murano in cabin; 
Mrs, Nijima,’ Mts. ‘Takibana, Messrs. Tanaka, 
Fukamura, Bando, Narita, W. Edwards, and A: 
Scott in second ‘class; and 94 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Kob 
Miss A. Tani, Messrs. G. R. Mosle, Melhuish, 
Spencer G. MacKenzie, H. S. Baggallay, K: 
Omai, K. Yasuda, R. Toki, K. Ishuin, R. Sato, 
M. ‘Tomino, K, Yasui, Z. Yamane, IT, Sakamoto, 
K. Miura, J. Kawasaima, S. Mine, Li Sho-zai in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. T, Nakamikado, Messrs. I. 
Yamada, ‘I. Isomura, and G. Uda in second class; 
and 180 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nugato Maru, for Ha- 

kodate:—Miss A. Dickerson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Abraham and child fn cabin; Messrs. K. 
Yamada, T. Osada, and J. Teshima in second 
class ; and 17 passengers in’ steerage. 
British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
Mr. A. T. Prichard in cabin; and Mr. A. 
W. Getze and 3 passengers in steerage. From 
Hongkong: Captain and Mrs. A. Forsyth in cabin. 
From Shanghai: Messrs. W. G. Lay, and Viggo 
Gaudil in ca From Kobe: Mr. and) Mrs. 
W. Lane, and Migs Pleace in second class; and 24 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
Messrs. K, Wakai and R, Murayama’ in cabin; 
Messrs. K, Harima, Y. Konishi, S. ‘Tsuji, M. 
Nomura, Y. Inoko, and A, Kobayashi in second 
class; and go passengers in steerage. 






































CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for London 458 bales, 
for France, 1,452 bales; total, 1,910 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $456,000.00, . 





REPORTS. 

The British steamer Avabic, Captain Smith, re- 
ports:—Left Hongkong the 19th December, at 4 
p.m.; had strong N.E. monsoon to ‘Turnabout 
Island; thence to port favourable weather. Ar- 
tived at Yokohama the 24th December, at 10 p.m. 

The British steamer Parthia, Captain F. H. 
Wallace, reports:—Leit Hongkong the 13th De- 
cember, at noon; had strong N.E. monsoon and 
thick rainy weather, Arrived at Amoy the 14th, at 
2 p.m. and left the 17th, at 3.30 p.m.; had moderate 
to fresh N.E. winds and sea, and dull cloudy 
weather. Arrived at Kobe the 21st, at 1.50 p.m. 
and left the 23:d, at 5.12 p.m.; had fresh N. winds 
and sea, with clear weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 24th December. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain P. 

Frahm, reports :—Left Kobe the 24th’ December, 
at 0.10 p.m had moderate N.W. and N.E. 
breezes, smooth water and usual fine clear weather 
throughout. Artived at Yokohama the 25th De- 
cember, al 6.10 p.m, 
The British steamer Albany reports :—Left 
Vancouver, B.C., the 6th December; had a con- 
tinual succession of terrific N.W. and S.W. gales 
with mountainous sea throughout the passage. 
Arrived af Yokohama the 27th December. 




















UNI 





The Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru reports :— 
Left Yokkaichi the 26th December, at 4.30 p.m.; 
had strong north-westerly winds throughout the 
passage, Arrived at Yokohama the 27th De- 
cember, at 10.45 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru reports : 
Left Hakodate the 24th December, at 2 p.m, had 
moderate westerly winds and snow shower as far 
as Kurosaki, then fresh westerly winds and clear 
weather. Arrived at Oginohama the 25th at noon, 
and left the 26th, at 8 a.m.; had moderate N.W. 
winds and cloudy weather to 8 p.m.; thence mo- 
derate northerly winds and clear weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 27th December, at 9.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, reports :—Left Shanghai the 21st De- 
cember, at 0.10 p.m. had light variable winds 
and fine weather to Nagasaki, where artived the 
23rd, at 4.30 a.m. and leit the 24th, at § p.m.; had 
light westerly winds to Shimonoseki, where arrived 
the 25th, at 6.12 a.m, and left at 8.40 a.m.; had 
light winds and fine weather to Kobe, where ar- 
rived the 26th, at 6,30 a.m. and left the 27th, at 
noon ; had light to moderate N.E. winds. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 28th December, at 5.30 p.m. 

















LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
a 
IMPORTS. 


A much more cheerful tone has pervaded the 
market since the large operations in silk have been 
going on, and is supported by great firmness on the 
part of holders. Improved prices have been paid 
for Cotton Yarn, more business has been done in 
various descriptions of Piece Goods, and some 
articles quite neglected have been asked for, 
evidently showing that a copsiderable trade is 
looked for in the New Year, though during the 
past week Christmas Holidays have somewhat 
interfered with sales. 

Yarws.—In addition to the extra t,ooo bales 
reported after the close of last week, about 1,500 
bales have been sold, of which about 250 only have 
been Bombays, the rest English Spinnings, for 
which dealers have paid a further advance on all 
counts. 

Corron Pizce Goops.—5,000 pieces 9 Ibs. 
Shitting, 7,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 10,000 pieces 
Indigo Shistings, 600 pieces Velvet, 1,000 pieces 
Prints, and 100 pieces Silk Satins have been sold. 

Woottens.—2,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
2,400 pieces Italian Cloth, and 1,800 pairs 
Blankets, have been disposed of. 


COTTON YARNS, 

































Nos. 16/24, Ordinary 0.25 to 31. 

Nos. 16,24, Mediu Anos te dnas 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse 33:50. to 34.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 33-00 to 33.50 
Nos, 28,32, Medium 33-75 to 34.75 
Nos. 28 32, Good to I 35.00 to 35.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medi 38.25. to 40.00 
No. 32s, Two-fold 36.50 to 38.25 
No. 42s, ‘Iwo-fold 38.50 to 41.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 28.00 to 29.00 
No..16s, Bombay 26.75 to 23.00 
Nos. Bombay . 23.00 to 25.50 

COTTON PIECE GOODS, 








S—84Ih, 384 yds. 39inches $1.70 to 










itings—glb, 354 yds. 4sinches 210 to 
7b, 24 yards, 32 inches 140 to 
s—12 yards, 4yinches.. 135 to 
ted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70. to 


e 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens lack, 32 































ches eve sreseve a 

key Reds—tj to afihy 2y yards, 30 

ingles Roce s 
Turkey Reds—aj to 30h, 24 yards, 30 

inches eaten) 125 Ww 14s 
Turkey Reds—34 to lb, 24 9 

inches... ab 1.60 to 8. 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inch $§0 to 6.35 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches. 0.03 to oS 
Vaifachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 148 to 9.054 

WOOLLENS, 

Osleans, 40-42 yatds,’3a i $00 ty 
Italian Cloth, 0 yards, 32 inches best “aay to 739 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32. inches 

Medium reed 02a to ash 
“018 to 
Mousseline de I. ah 
31 inches 14h to 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 a to ©. ug 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inch: 0.40 to 060 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches .. 0.35 to 0.60 
Rlankets jet and Green, 4 10 34 Ih, 
per Ib + 036 to 0.40 





Not much improvement in actual sales, although 
with more enquiry prices are fairly well man. 
tained. Holders hope that with the recent great 
influx of dollars in exchange for silk, things gene- 
rally wiJFimpyave’afier the turn of the year, 
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Flat Bars, finch 
Flat Bars, $ inch 








Round and square up to 3 inch 2.90 to 
Nailrod, assorted 2.90 to 3.00 
Nailrod, small size . 3.10 to 3.20 
450 lo 5.20 
5.30 to 5.50 
1.40 to 1.45 





KEROSEN 

Two sailing vessels have arrived with Oil since 
our last report, and prices are accordingly weaker. 
Devoe, ex recent arrivals, is reported sold at 
$2.13}.° Sales of, Russian have been made “to 
arrive” at easier fates,and generally speaking the 
market all round is not strong. 


Quotations, 





Chester .. 
Comet 
Devoe 
Russian . 







. $2.174 to 2.20 

2.15. to 2.174 
2.124 to 2.15 
2.10 to2.124 





SUGAR. 
The market for all kinds remains unusually 


inactive for this kind of the season, At the ex- 
treme close a sale of 4,476 piculs of White Re- 
fined is reported at the following rates :—687 piculs 
at $7 per picul, 1,856 piculs at $6.77} per picul, 
1,080 piculs at $6.30 per picul, 700 piculs at $5.63 
per picul, and 183 piculs at $5.10 per picul. ‘The 
market is weak, but in the absence of any im- 
portant business we leave quotations unchanged. 






White Refined .. 210 107.15 
Manila 3.80 to 4.00 
Java and Penang 3.50 to 3.60 
Pentama. 3.50 to 4.00 
Namiida.. 3.00 to 3.30 
Brown Takao. 3.70 to 3.80 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


ur last issue was of the 2tst instant, since 
which date settlements in this market amount to 
2,250 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 761 piculs, Fila~ 
tures 716 piculs, Re-reels 337 piculs, Kakeda 171 
piculs, Oshu 265 piculs. Additional to these 
figures Direct shipments have been 34 bales, mak- 
ing the total export business of the week 2,300 
piculs. 

There has been much less doing than in the 
previous week ; business has to some extent been 
interfered with by the holidays, and at one time 
telegrams came in from Europe giving quieter 
news of markets there. Prices, however, close 
strong and holders have certainly the best position 
as the stock is running low. 

The chief business has again been for Europe, 
although some considerable parcels have been 
shipped to the United States by the Parthia, which 
left port this morning for Vancouver, The Arabic 
leaving to-morrow will also have a fair quantity. 


Arrivals have not been large; and the present 
stock-list is down to 7,050 piculs. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval—English and Canadian mails 
both taking cargo, ‘The former (Verona) on the 
22nd instant had 1,910 bales for Europe and the 
Parthia, which sailed this morning had 551 bales 
for the New York market. ‘These departures bring 
the total shipments for this season to date up to 
25,892 piculs as against 20,577 last year and 
15,923 at 28th December, 1886. 

Hanks.—A good demand has apparently set in 
for these, and several important transactions have 
been done for Europe. Shimonita reported at 
$550, Shimari $545, Chichibu $530, Tomyoka $520, 
Hachiosi $490. At closing, fresh purchasers are in 
the market at full rates. 

Filatures.—There has been a fair amount of 
buying and prices are strong. Mino sorts of fine 
size and prime quality were yesterday done at 
$685. In full size for America $665 has been 
made for a parcel of Hasegawa, and $630 for a line 
of Tokosha; Hiranosha is also noted at $640 and 
Koshu sorts at from $630 to $615, according to 
grade. 

Re-veels.—Settlements in this department have 
not been so large, but a few good lines of well- 
known chops have been taken on the basis of $600 
for Five Girl and Tortoise chops. There seems 
less choice of stock in Re-reels than in other kinds, 
and holders are proportionately firm. 

Kakeda.—There is now but little doing herein, 
and during the last few days rejections have ex- 
ceeded settlements. Prices are strong in sympathy 
with other silks; but no one seems inclined to pay 


























up very much. 
Oshu.—Strong demand for Europe, 
250 piculs have found buyers at an a 


and about 
nce. 


Nothing done in Taysaam sorts & Suny gt 


Quorations. 


Hanks—No. 14 ... 
Uanks—No. a (Shinshu 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 4 (Shinshu) 

























$540 to 550 
535 to 545 








Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) '520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2§ to 3 510 to 515 
Hanks—No. 3 ‘500 to 505 
Hanks—No, 34 490 to 495 
Filatures—Extra 00. 680 to 700 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers .. 660 to.670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 650 to 660 





630 to 640 
630 to 640 
610 to 620 
590 to 600 
620 to 630 
Gv0 to 610 
590 to 595 
580 to 585 
560 to 565 
620 to 630 
6u0 to 610 
570 to 580 


tures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 
Re-reels—(Shinshu & Oshu) Best No. 1. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denie 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .. 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2 











Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Senda 
Hamat: 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 


550 to 560 
540 to 545 
530 to 535 
520 to 525 
530 to 540 
520 to 530 
500 to 510 


















Export Raw Silk Tables to 28th Dec., 1888 :— 








Saasor 1888-Rq. 1887-88, 1886-87. 

Baces, Bates, Rauas, 

Kurope .. 33,155 9,497 8,070 
America .. 12,499 10,625 7,880 
“ Bales 25,654 "20,122 15,950 
Total ...... {resi 25,892 20,577 «15,923 
SettlementsandDirect 2 MeN. ricubas renin. 
Export from ist July § 335° 301900 171250 
Stock, 28th December... 7,050 11,700 
Available suppliestodate 37,400 28,950 





WASTE SILK. 


There has been a good, lively business in this 
branch, and Settlements reach a total of 1,600 
piculs, distributed thus:— Cocoons 160 piculs, 
Noshi 725 piculs, Kibiso 630 piculs, Mawata 85 
piculs. No direct Export so far, and it is unlikely 
now that there will be any during the present 
season. 


The Market held at former values until yester- 
day afternoon, when dealers began to ask an ad- 
vance of $10 all along the line. 
have not acceded to these demands, and we shall 
see how things turn out after the holidays. At 
present it looks as though holders had made up 
their minds to keep the balance of their Stocks in 
hand until after the turn of the year, 


The chief trade has once more been in Noshi 
and Kibiso, Mawata having a share of the patron- 
age. Arrivals have not kept pace with sales and 
the Stock-list shows a reduction of 800 piculs upon 
the week, 


The P. & O. steamship Verona carried 439 
bales various Waste for Europe, thus bringing 
present Export figures to 17,521 piculs, against 
11,215 piculs last year and 14,276 piculs at same 
date in 1886. 

Pierced Cocoons.—A few sales in Medium and 
Nayiko at about $55. 

Noshi.—Principal business in Foshu at $75 to 
$81. Holders now ask fully $10 advance, but with- 
out finding takers. Oshu done at $126 is now 
held for $135. 

Kibiso.—A fair amount of buying, all districts 
gelling a turn at about former quotations, 

Mawata.—A couple of parcels booked at $185 
and $175. 





QUOTATIONS. 










































Cocoons—Good to Best = $ 
o—Filature, Best 1sto120 | § 

lature, Good os toro | = 

ilature, Medium 95 to r00 | $ 

‘iu, Good to Best 1115 to 1275 | 

o—Shinshu, Best 95 to 100 | 2 
inshu, Good 85 to 90 | # 

(o—Shinshu, Medium 75to 80 | & 
(o—Bushu, Good to Best 115 to122h | 5 
ojos Best Boto 85 | ¥ 
(o—Joshu, Good 75 to 774] 2 
(o—Joshu, Ordinary 7oto 724 be 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected toototto | & 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds goto 95 | 3 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best Boto 90 |S 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. 75to So |= 
Goto 65 | . 

Kibiso—]oshu, Good to Fai soto 45 | 2 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common... goto 30 |-$ 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good goto 35 | & 
iso—Hachoji, Medi goto 20 | = 
iso—Neri, Good to C isto 7 |= 
ata—Good to Bes aN Nv: Ene 


Buyers so far|* 


Export Table Waste Silk to 28th Dec., 1888 











Saason 1888-89, 1887-88, 1886-87, 
ih Picura, = Vicuts,  Picuuss 
aste 91350 10,954 
Pierced C ries 308 
17,521 11,215, 14,276 

Settlementsand Direct 2 (Ut. weuns. Ficus, 
Export from arise S140 17,400 17,600 
Stock, 28th December... 6,900 6,400 9,600 
Availablesuppliestodate 28,300 23,800 27,200 


Eachange has been fairly steady, closing a frac- 
tion higher than last’ week:—Lonpon, 4 m/s 
Credits, 3/1; Documents, 3/1}; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/14; Documents 3/2; New York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., 
$763 4 m/s. $773 Parts, 4m/s., fcs. 3.97; 6 m/s. 
les. 3.99. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 28th Dec., 1888 :— 





















Raw. rievis. Wast ricuts, 
Hanks. 1,350 | Cocoons 320 
Filatures 3.475 | Noshi-ito 2,130 
Re-reels 1,300 | Kibiso 
Kakeda . 710| Mawata 
Oshu 180 | Sundries 
Taysaam Kinds. 35 

Total piculs 7,050! Total piculs ...... 6,900 

TEA. 


Since our last report, the market has been very 
dull, but prices are unaltered. The only ship- 
ment we have to report is the City of Peking, 
which sailed here on the roth instant, taking 20,842 
Ibs. for New York, 9,310 Ibs. for Chicago, and 
3,962 Ibs. for Canada; total 34,114 Ibs. from Kobe. 
The Yokohama shipments were reported in our 
previous issue. 








ven ricut. 
Common . Frotom 
Good Common 12 to 34 
Medium... 1 ito 16 
Good Medium 17 to.19 
a0 to 22 
23 & u'pds 
} Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which has tbeen fairly steady during 
the interval, closes a point higher than a week ago. 


No change. 
Sterling—Bank Hills on den 
ng—Bank 4 months’ sight 
ng—Private 4 months! sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sig 

On Paris—Banle sight sss... 




















On Honglong—Bank sight 
On Honglong—Piivate 10 da 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ 
On New York—Banle Bills on d 





On New York—Private 30 days’ sigh 
isco—Banke Bills on a 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pesoNs suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.’? The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its: purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER, 


n his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,’? 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistaable purgative properties they created 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera~ 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera~ 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until’at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tty of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ‘‘stock:”” 

ri fallClremists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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Corrorats Mark. 


EO 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c, 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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‘Avanoeo Coup MepaL row. an IWTERW'L ExHIzITION, 1889, 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture.” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye. 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish} 
IN ALL USUAL SIZES, 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATIGN. 


Fstablished a Quarter of a Contury. 














ATKINSON'S Se 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 











YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 

Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





ASE FOR 










And see that each Jur bears Baron Liebig’ 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


fetr”3 


‘To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers thronghont India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
—————————— eee aes 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama, 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timiteD 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATERIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRGN WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPRS. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 

STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Eeeps good in the hottest 








Wj The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 










ty of the Stomach, 
rn, Indigestion, Sour Exactations, 
Bilious Affections. 


(reo 
FLUID 


rat =\ JMAGNESIA 


N.B. AS 







Btorekoepers: 


D'S MAGNESIA. 






LIQUID WATERPROOF 
BLACKING. 


3 REQUIRED. 
ponge attached to the cork. Gives 
an instantaneous, brilliant, and elastic polish, 
which lasts a weekin wet or dry weather, mud can be washed 
off and the polish remains. Does not injure leather nor soil 
the clothing. For all kinds of Boots, Shoes, and Leather goods. 


ARMY PASTE BLACKING, 


In Tin Boxes samo 
‘and BRILLIANT 
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LEADING ARTICLES :— 
























Armstrong and Stettin 10 
A Tokyo Lecture Hall .. hase NED 
A Question affecting Japan as well as 
China 83 
American y. English Railways . 128 


American Protection: 

Development .. 
A Journey in South-western Cl 
A new Law Journal in Japan 
Another Point about Waterworks 


Its History and 





A Point in Extraterritoriality 418 
A Fiscal Question 585 
A Radical of Radicals . 586 
itish Subjects and Foreign Orders...... 445 
British Relations with Thibet . 490 
Count Inouye and the Decassmant of 
Agriculture and Commerce . 178 
City Improvement in Tokyo, 203 
Count Moltke 346 


Commercial Deal 
Dress Reform in Russia 
Examination Oddities . 
England’s Dilemma .. 
Exchanges 
Exploration in Eastern Asia during 1887. 
Fifty Years of the Indian Tea-Trade. 
France . 
General Gordon's last Views of Ch 
Germany's New System of Ta 
How Forei Opinions of 

Coutts are formed . 
Japanese Gardens from. aLondon Re- 

viewer’s Point of View . 
Kobe's Municipal Affairs . 
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